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PREFACE 


¥— 

Besides general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopaedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought 

1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it. 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 

2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

3. The range of the Encyclopsedia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopaedia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 

4. Much attention is given to social topics which have am ethical or 
religious aspect. 

5. The Encyclopaedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopsedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopaedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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Tone. 



raocitiLB Tma or Aanct*. 

Tone. 



PaoBABi,B Title or Astiols. 

Artemis . 
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Greek Beligion. 

Backbiting . 



Abuse. 

Artomonito* . 
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Badagas . . 



Todas. 
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Artotyrites . 
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• 
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Attis. 
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• 
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• 
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Brahma Sampradayis . 
Broad Church 
Buccros .... 
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Magic. 

Monosticism. 

Consanguinity. 

Blood-Fcud. 

MahSbSdhi. 

Prayer (Chr.). 
Mormonism. 
Egyptian Beligion. 
Brazil. 

Trees. 

Abbot of Unreason. 
Madhavaoharis. 
Church of England. 
Animals. 

Scots (Chr.). 
Animals. 
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SCHEME OP TRANSLITERATION 


I. HEBREW 



CONSONANTS 



1 

L 

b, bh H 

m 

12 

g. gh 

3 

n 


d. dh 

1 

B 

D 

h n 

1 


V, w 


p. ph D 

z 


9 

2f 

h or ch n 

q or t p 

t 13 

r 

"1 

y or j 

1 

S, • 

sh to u? 

k, kh D 1 

t, 

th n 


VOWELS 


Short. 

1 Long and Diphthongal. 

Sh®vas. ' 

I 

a 

u 

— 

a — 1 ] 

e -:r 


_ I— 

g Composite 

i — 

1 

T* 1 

„ ** sh«vas, 

^ t: / 

o — 

5, 6 


^ — (simple 8h®va). 

u -c 

ft 

^1 



IT. ARABIC 



CONSONANTS 






f 

1 

d 


b 


t 

L 

t 

CJ 

9 


th 

C:j 

« 

t 

j 


gk 


h 


f 

uJ 

h 

C 

q 

l5 

d 

0 

k 


dh 

J 

1 

J 

r 

) 

m 

1 

ic, 

') 

n 


S 

uw 

h 

i 

sll 

A 

V, w 

J 

9 


y 

lS 
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SCHEME OF TEANSLITERATION 


II. ARABIC — contintied 


1 

t. 

VOWELS 


Short. 

Long. 

Diphthong. 

a — 

a \ 

ai t-f*" / 

i ~ 

I 




au j / 

u -i- 

u ^ 



HI. PERSIAN ARD HINDUSTANI i 

The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 


p 

( 7 

Z: 

3 

t 

t 

(3 

r 

t: 

j 

s 


zh 

A 

J 

ch 


? 


d 

3 

e 

cS/ 


1 The diacritical marks in this scljeme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, z, ?, are all pronounced alike. 


IV. SANSKRIT 

CONSONANTS 

Gutturals— -k, kh; g, gh; n (=ng in finger). 

Palatals— ch (=ch in church), chh ; j, jh ; fi (=n in onion). 
Cerebrals— t, th ; d, dh ; n (a sound peculiar to India). 
Dentals — t, th; d, dh ; n(=ninnot). 

Labials — p, ph ; b, bh ; m. 

Semi- vowels— y ; r ; 1 ; v. 

Sibilants— 5 or sh ; s or sh ; s. 

Aspirate — h. 

anunasika (o) ; anusvaro, ih ; visarga, b ; avagraha {’). 
VOWELS 

Simple. Diphthongal. 

a a or S. e ai 

1 i or 1 

u u or ft 

F f 


o au 





LTSTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


L General 


AH.=Aiino Hijrjio (A.D, 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

AJex. =Alexandrian. 

Amcr. = American. 

Apoo.= Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aq^oua. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Arainaia 
Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

Afl.=:ABiatio. 

Assyr. = Ashman. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

AV= Authorized Version. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

A.Y. =Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 

Gan. = Conoanite. 
of. = compare. 
ct.= contrast. 

D =Deuteronomiat. 

£=:£lohist. 

edd.= editions or editors. , 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. ssEnglish. 

Etru =Etluopic. 

£V=£nclish Version, 
f. =and follou’ing verso or page ; as Ac 
ff. =and following verses or pages : os Mt 
Fr. 5= French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H=Law of B[oUncss. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =Hexateucli. 

Himy. =Himyaritic. 

Ir.rslrish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J''=JehovaJi. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Soptuagint. 

Min. =Mina'an. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=:Mnssoretio Text, 
n. =note. 

NT=Now Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelo3. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P=Pricstly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. =Pcrsian. 

Phil. rrPhilistine. 

Phoon. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk.= Prayer Book. 
R=Rcdactor. 

Bom. = Roman. 

RV=Revi.sed Version. 

BVm= Revised Version margin. 
Sab.JsSabnjan. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Scm.= Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. s Sinai tic. 

Skr. 5= Sanskrit. 

Symm. sSymmachus. 
Syr.sSydac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talni. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Rcceptus. 
tr.= translated or translation. 
A’^SSsiVcrsions. 

Vulg. =Vulgate. 

WH^Wcstcott and Hort’s text. 


n. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt=Deuteronomy. 

Jo3=Joshua. 

Jg=Judges. 

Ru=Ruth. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps=Psalms. 

'Pr=Proverbs. 

Eo = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=Canticle.s. 

Is = Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn=: Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon=Jonah. 

Mio=Micah. 

Nah=Nahum. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Mal=Malachi. 


2 To = To bit. 
Jth=Judithi 


. Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 
Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to SnB= Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

WiB=Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Siraoh or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

BarsBamch. 1 Mae, 2 Mac=l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three . Maccabees, 

Children, 

New Testament, 


Mt=: Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 
Lk=Luke. ■ 
Jn=John, 
Ao=Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = l 
Corinthians. 
Gal=Galatians. 
Eph=Ephesians. 
Ph=PhUippians, 
Col= Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
ThoBsalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Titr^TitUS. 

PliiUmi" Philemon, 
and 2 IIer;IlohrowH. 
JaraJiimoii. 

IP, 21'.-= land 2 Peter, 
1 Jii, 2 Jn, il Jncl, 2, 
and !) Jolin, 

Judo. 

RovsjReveladon. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. Foe the Liteeatuee 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen=Bet<r5pe zur sent. Eeligiorngesch., 1888. 
Baldwin of Philosophy and Psychology, 

3 vols. 1901-1906. 

"Barths Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nd ed. 1894). 
Benzinger=Se6. Archaologie, 1894. 
Brookelmann=ffMch. d. arab. Litleraiur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau=Syr. -Bom. Bechtsbuch aus dem 
fUnflen Jahrhunderl, 1880. 

Budge =(?o(is of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 
Daremberg-Saglio=Dtel. des ant. grec. et rom., 
Paris, 1886-90. 

Do la Sa,mB&ye=Lehrbuch der Bdigionsgesch.\ 1906. 
Deussen=B»e Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., Edin. 1906]. 

Doughty= Arafu'o JDeserta, 2 vols. 1 888. 

Grimm =Z)eu(sche Mythologies, 3 vols. 1876-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 
Hamburger ==i?eoZencyclopodte fUr Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 ('1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 

1897. 

'S.oldoT—AUceltischerSpracheehatz, 1891 £f. 
Holtzmann-Z6p£Eel=ie*»con /. Theol. u. Kitchen- 
wesen*, 1895. 

Howitt=B'a<tve Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 
Ja8trow=2)ie Beligion Bab. u. Assyriens, 2 vols. 
1902-1906. 

Jubainville=Cottrs de Lilt. GeJlique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 
Lagrange sur les religions Similiques*, 1904. 
Lane = An Arabic English Biclionary, 1863 £f. 
Lang=.lfytt, Bitual and Beligion*, 2 vols. 1899. 
Lepsius=jDenAmdler aus .^gypten u. ^thiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Liohtenborger=Fneye. des sciences religieuses, 1870. 
Lidzbar8ki=fl’ond6ueh der nordsem. Epigraphik, 

1898. 

McCurdy =Htstort/, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

}ixdv= Sanskrit Texts, 1868-1872. 

2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Enoyclopsedias, 

AA=Archiv fUr Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 

Wissensohaften. 

AF=Archiv fur Ethnographie. 

AEO=AssyT. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A(7G=Abhandlungen d. Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissensohaften. 

AOPh= Archiv f. Gesohichte der Philosophie. 
AHB=Amerioan Historical Review. 

AH2'=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A JPA=Amerioan Journal of Philosophy. 
AJP«=American Journal of Psychology. 
AJi?PP=American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A J5f’h=Amerioan Journal of Theology. 
AilfG=Annales du Musde Guimet. 

APPiS= American Palestine Exploration Society. 
APP=Arohiv f. Papyrusforsohung. 
AP=Antbropological Review. 

Ai21F=Archiv fUr Religionswissensohaft. 

A<S=Aota Sanctorum (Bollandus). 
AiSr(7=Abhandlungen der Sachsisohen Gesellschaft 
der Wissensohaften. 

APoc=L’Annde Sooiologique. 


Mnss-Amolt=A Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 

Nowack=Ife/tr6uch d. Heb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=PeaZcjjci/c. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894. 

Perrot-Chipiez=if»sl. de VArl dans FAntiquiti, 
1881 fi. 

PrelIer=P6mtsche Mythologie, 1868. 

BevilIe=BeZiV«i>n des peuples non-civilisis, 1883. 

Riehm=jffandwdr/er6«cJi d. bibl. AUertums*, 1893- 
1894. 

Bobinson =jBf6Z»caZ BeseareXes in Palestine*, 1856. 

Boscher=iea;. d. Or. u. Bom. Mythologie, 1884. 

Sohenkel=Bt6eZ-Lear»«)n, 6 vols. 1869-1876. 

Scharer=GJ7*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [BJP, 6 vols. 
1890 £F.]. 

Schwally=Le6ea nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=Be6. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=jivchr6«ch der alttest. Beligionsgesch.*, 1899. 

Smith (G. A.)=Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. B.)=BeZtgton of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)=Pr»ncipZea of Sociology*, 1886-1896. • 

Spencer-GilIen*=Wo/«re Tribes of Central Australia, 

1899. 

Spencer-Gillen •> = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=2’he OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Prtmi<it»e Culture*, 1891 [*1903]. 

Ueberweg=B»«/. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber=Jfld»achc Theologie auf Grand des Talmud 
u. vertpandlen Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Beligion der alten AEgypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, ‘Religion of the Egyp- 
tians,’ 1897]. 

WilkinBon=ilfann€ra and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz=Dje gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden*, 
1892. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ASlF/=Arohseological Survey of W. India. 
AZ=Allgemoine ^itimg. 

BAO=Beitrage zur alten Gesohichte. 
J5AiS5=Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spraoh- 
wissenschaft (edd. Deiitzsch and Haupt). 
J5(7B=Bulletin de Correspondance Hell6nique. 
BB=Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG= Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

B2i= Bampton Lectures. 

Bulletin de Litt4ratnre Ecoldsiastique. 
BC)B=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS=Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA=Annxml of the British School at Athens. 
BBAA=BulIetin de la Socl6t6 arch6ologique a 
Alexandria. 

B5fAL= Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologic de Lyon. 
BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

BSG=Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie. 
Bi’B=Buddhist Text Society. 

BIF=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 

(7AiBL=Comptes rendus de I’Acad^mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
t7BP5= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 
UP=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

(7<?iS= Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 
t7/=Census of India. 
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0/^=CorpuB Insorip. Atticarum. 

OiG'=Corp«8 Insorip. Gnccnrum. 

C/2/=Corpn8 Insorip. Latinnrum. 

CIiS=Corpus Insorip. Scmitioarum. 

OOr=Cunci{orm Insoriptions and tho OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT * ; sco below]. 

GJB=Contempomry Ecviow. 

CeB=Celtio l^view. 

OJJJ=Classical Review. 

CQiJ=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL>=Corpu8 Seript. Eooles. Latinomm. 
jDjlOI>=I>iot d’Archdologie Chrdtienno ct do 
Liturgio (Cabrol). 

PR=Diotionary of the Bible. 

DOA=Diot. of Christian Antiquities (Smitb- 
Choetbam). 

DCJB=Diet of Christian Biography (Smitb-Waeo). 
DCO=Diotionary of Christ and tho Gospels. 
jDI'=I)ict. of Islam (Hngbes). 1 

DA'B=Diotionary of National Biogra^y. 
DP^P=Dietionary of Philosophy and Psyobology. 
I>lVATF'=I>cnksobriften det Wiener Akad. dot 
Wissensohaften. 

PB»t=Enoyelopajdia Bibliea. 

PPr=Enoyelopa!dia Britannioa. 

PPP3f=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoir*. 

PPP=Tho present work. 

Pxp=Emositor. 

P*pr=Expository Times. 

PflO=Fragmenta Historioomm Gncoomm, coll. 

C. Muller (Paris, 1886). 

PJD=Folldore. 

PX’J=Folkloro Journal. 

PXrP=Folkloro Rcoord. 

Gazette Arcbdologiqne. 

GP*=Golden Bough* (Frazer). 

G(?A— Gottinpsoho Gclehrto Anzeigen. 
GON=Gottingi8che Golohrto Naenriehten (Naoh- 
richten dot konigl. GcsellBohoft dor Wisson- 
sebaften zu Gottingen). 

G7AP=Gnmdri8s d. Indo-Arisohen Philologio. 
G/fP=Grundri8s d. Iranisohon Philologio. 
GJF=Qc8ohiohte des JUdisohon Volkcs. 
Gnr/=Geschiohte des Volkes Israel. 

P’PJ5=HastinM’ Dictionary of tho Bible. 
J7P=Historia EoclesiBstioo. 

NOflL=Hi8torieal Geography of tho Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI>=Hi8toiy of IsraeL 
HJ =Hibbort Journal. 

J?JP=Hi8tory of tho Jewish People. 

HN=Hi8toria Naturab's (Pliny). 
iJTFP=Handwortorbuoh. 

/.<4= Indian Antiquary. 
l(70=Intemational Critical Commentary. 
/GO=»Intomational Congress of OrientaUsts. 
IOP=Indian Census Report (1901). 

/Gil=InBorip. Grajcro Antiquiseimu). 

JGi=Im penal Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

7JP=Intemational Journal of Ethics. 
2PXr=Intemational Theological Library. 
JA=Joumal Asiatique. 

JAPL= Journal of American Folklore. 
JA/ssJoumal of tho Anthropological Institute. 
JAOS= Journal of tho Amencan Oriental Society. 
JASP= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

J2?L= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBrS= Journal of tho Buddhist Text Society, 

JD= Journal des Ddbate. 

JDrft= JahrbUohorf. deutsehe Thcologie. 

JP= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGO/S= Journal of the Gterman Oriental Society. 
JHO=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
JHS=JoumBl of Hellenic Studies. 

J2/Z= Jenaor Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA= Journal of Philology. 


J'PrA=JahrbUoherf. protest. Theologie. 
JPriS=Joumal of tho Pali Text Society. 
JQK=Jewi8h Quarterly Review. 

JPAS=Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JPASPe=Joumal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. 

JPASPo=Joumal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASJ = Journal of the Royal Asiatio Soc., Japan. 
JPGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
JPAS/== Journal of Theological Studies. 

JCA5r*=Dio Keilinsohriftcn und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

.EA.jr*=Zimmem-Wincklcr’s ed. of tho preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1 903. 

KB or A/P=Keilinschriftliehe Bibliothek (Sehra- 
dor). 1889ff. 

£GP=KcilinBehriften und die Gesehichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LOP2=Litcrarisches Ccntmlblatt. 
jDOPA=Litcraturblattf. Oriental. Philolope.^ 

LOT = Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
2irP=Lcgond of Perseus (Hartland). 
LSS<=Leipziger som. Studien. 

Jlf=M61usino. 

JlfA7PL=M6moires do I’Acad. des Insoriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

JlfBAIF=Monataberioht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
WisBcnschaftcn. 

JlfGH=Monuracnta Gormaniro Historica (Pertz). 
JlfGJr=Mittheilungon der Gesellschaft fUr jUd- 
isehe Volkskunde. 

37GlFJ=Monatssehrift f. Qcsohiohte u. Wissen- 
Bchaft des Judentums. 

377= Origin and Development of tho Moral Ideas 
(Wcstormarck). 

MNDPV — Mittheilungen u. Naohriohten des 
doutsehen Paliistina-Vereins. 

372?=MethodiBt Review. 

3fFG=Mittheilungen dor vordorasiatisehen Gesell- 
Bchaft. 

3firi7=Magazin flir die Wissenschaftdes Judentums. 
NBAC='K\iovo Bulletino di Archoologia Oristiana. 
77C=Nineteenth Century. 

NHlFR=Neuhebrai8cheB Worterbuch. 
jy7NQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 
JVEZ=Neno kirohliche Zcitachrift. 

NQ=Notcs and Queries. 

NJS=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
N3’ZG=Neutestnmcntlioho 25eitgesehiohte. 

OED= Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

I GLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
GS=Onomastica Sacra. 

OT JO— Old Testament in tho Jewish Church 
(W. R. Smith). 

02’P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PAOS=ProceedingB of American Oriental Society. 
PA<SB=Procoeding8 of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBP= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PJEP3f= Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PPPSt=Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG=PatrologiB Gneea (Migne). 

PJP=Preu88isoho Jahrbuohor. 

P7;=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

Pi^^Q=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPP*=Prot. Realenoyolopadie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPP=Pre8byterian and Reformed l^view. 
PPS=Proceeding8 of the Royal Society. 
PPSP=Proocedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh 
PiSPA=Proceeding8 of tho Society of Bibhcal 
Arohjeology. 

P2’S=Pali Text Society. 

BA =Rcvue Arcbdologiqne. 
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BAnth==B.e\'ne d’Anthropologie. 
i?A5=Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
iJA5syr=Bevue d’Assyriologie. 

.BjB= R evue Biblique. 

BBEW^lRepoTta of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 
iJf7=Revue Critique. 
i?Cfef= Revue Celtique. 
jBC%=Revue Chr6tienne. 

Revue des Deux-Mondes. 
iZE = Realencyclopadie. 
i 2 jE'i 7 = Revue Egyptologique. 

JBJS(r= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

BEJ = Revue des Etudes Juivea. 

BEth—B.evae d’Ethnographie. 
i?jSX22=Bevne d’Histoire et de Litt^rature Re- 
ligienses. 

jBJ?i2=Eevue de I’Histoire des Religions, 
iJA’= Revue Numismatiqne, 

RP= Records of the Past, 
i2PA= Revue Philosophique. 

P6=R8mische QuartalsMiiffc. 

BS = Revue sdmitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

BSA =Recneil de la Soc, archdologique. 

PiSiJ= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
i?P./4P=Recueil de Travaux rdlatifs ii I’Axchdologie 
et h la Philolo^e. 

PPP=Revue des traditions populaires. 
PrAPA=Revne de Thdologie et de Philosophie. 
PP7‘=Reoueil do Travaux. 

B WB = RealwBrterbuch. 

6®.<4IP':=Sit55ungsborichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

(SPE=Sacred Books of the East, 

/SBOP=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
5PP=Single- vol. Dictionary of the Bible 
(Hastings). 

5E'=Studien u. Kritiken. 

SMA =Sitzungsberichte dor MUnchener Akademie, 
iS^trlFsrSitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch, 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SIF’AB''=Sitzungsberiohte d. Wiener Akad, d, 
Wissenschaften. 


TAP A = Transactions of American Philologica. 
Association. 

PAPPr: Transactions of the Asiatic Society ol 
Japan, 

Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Theolorische Litteraturzeitung. 
PAP=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

PPPi?= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
2yjiS'P= Transactions of Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

Texts and Studies. 

P.SBA= Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archasology. 

TZ7=Texte n. Untersuchungen. 

JPA7=Westem Asiatic Inscriptions, 

JPiZXTifs Wiener Zeitsehrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

Zeitsehrift fiir 8gyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
vussenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitsehrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

.?CK’=Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 
ZCP=Zeitschrift fur celtische Philologie. 
irD.d= Zeitsehrift fUr deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitsehrift der deutschen morgenlHnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitsehrift des deutschen Palfistina- 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitsehrift fiir KeUschriftforschnng. 

ZAT= Zeitsehrift fur kathol. Theologie. 

ZAIFX= Zeitsehrift fiir kirchl. Wissensohaft n. 
Idrchl. Leben. 

Ziif— Zeitsehrift fiir die Mythologie, 

ZNTW — Zeitsehrift fiir die nentest. Wissen- 
schaft. . , „ , 

ZPAP= Zeitsehrift fiir Philosophie and Pfida- 

.g’P^s^eitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirohe. 
ZFA=Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVBW = Zeitsehrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft, 

Z1PP= Zeitsehrift fiir wisseusohaf tliohe Theologia 


fA small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

M AAT*. etc.] 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE.— Thol 
Arthurian cycle is a body of legend that has grown 
^ around the name of the British hero, Arthur. 
There appears to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthur was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in the 0th cent. A.D., but 
nothing further concerning him can be stated with 
certainty. Among the Bntons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to the original Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance 
had attained an e.vtraordinary development. In 
France, espeeially, the cj'cle was the successor in 
popularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
legends, either in France or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the stoy of the finding of the Holy 
Grail, the Cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

The name Arthur is Grythoulo (the Celtic tongue of the 
Britons), a language which came later to bo differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Though Brythonio in Jorm, the 
name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, lltco many other 
brythonic names, such as Urien (Urhigen^, Oweln (Eugeniusl, 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padam (Patemus), finrys (Ambrosias), 
Custennin (Constantinus), Bhufawn (Romanus), Anarawd 
(Uonoratus), Illiystud (Restitutus).* The Latin original ol 
Arthur is Artorius, a name found In Greek letters in Clement of 
Alexandria, and at Khamisa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Noreia by G. Artorius Tertullus. _ Another form of It Is 
probably Arturius, found In Juvenal (Sat. IIL 29). The later 
latinized form Arturus or Arthurui and the Irish Artur are 
nosed on the British form, and of this the French form Artus 
and the Italian Artil are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does not appear to have been common, but there Is an 
example of it In the Sooi of Han Ddv (Oxf. 1893, pp. 77 and 133) 
and also in one of the pedigrees, os that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Nouy (also written Nougoy), a member of the royal lino of 
Dyfed (Demetia). In the Osney Charter of 1129 the name 
Gaufridus Arturus (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs as 
that ol one of the witnesses. The fact that the name Arthur Is'a 
genuine phonetic derivative of a real, though rare, I.atln name 
IS strong evidence of its authenticity, and the prohahillty is that 
it was preserved, like other Welsh names of the Baxon period. In 
some genealogy or rudimentary’ chronicle, such as the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof. Zimmer (In his JVennius Vindicaitu) 
thinks was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle. 

Attempts liave been made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

* In this art. the spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
generally adopted by Celtic scholars, except in a few cases, 
where the actual speUlng of the medisval documenta has been 
retained. 
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Britain with which Arthur was most closely asso- 
ciated; but, in spite of the researches of Mr. Stuart- 
Glcnnie (author of Arthurian Localities) and others, 
it cannot be said that these attempts have been 
successful, inasmuch as the later popularity of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
The oldest indications make it probable that, like 
other prominent post-Roman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain ruling families 
of Wales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cynfarch, maintained even into mediteval times 
the tradition (supported by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the North, and styled them- 
selves in their pedigrees ‘The Men of the North' 
(for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
and kindred legends see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic Review lore Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘Wales 
and the Ancient Britons ol the North’). The 
northern zones in question appear to be two : (1) 
that of Caer Alclud (Dumbarton), and (2) that of- 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to bo closely asso- 
ciated with Caw o Brydyn (Caw of Pictland), the 
father of Gildas and Aneirin (a Welsh poet), and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey. In the 12th cent. 
Life of Gildas, Arthur is represented as making war 
against Hueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw. How early the name of Arthur came to 
be associated ivith the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is significant tliat the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companions, from the very 
first appearance of the legend in tlie Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
whose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyr, 
after the name of Cai’s father Cynyr. An old 
Welsh poem which survives in the Red Book of 
Eerqest mentions a Ffyiinon Vedwyr{‘ the ^ring of 
Bedivere ’), but its locality is unknown. Through 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 
arts of the Brythonic world, the name of Arthur 
ecame attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 
given by Professor Sir John Rhys in his Celtic 
Folklore, Welsh and Manx (1901), notably to 
those ol the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may hare supplanted in such stories 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it null be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found _ in Cymric literature; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

I. Arthur in Cymric tradition.— The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are : (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent.), (2) The Book of Aneirin (verse, 13th 
cent.), (3) The Book of Taltessin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Rhydderch (prose, 
14th cent.), and (6) The Bed Book of Senest (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.). The Triads 
o/' Arthur and his Men, which are found in a 
Hengwrt MS of the 13th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cymes that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A consider^le amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The C 5 Tnric tradition has many 
affinities ndth that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geoffrey 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Nonnan 
matter is the Book of Aneirin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since m one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called GorcJian 
Maelderxo, departed from his usual practice of 
chauging the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
nnmodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
mitten in a style of spellmg in many points identi- 
cal mth that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he were _ Arthur ’). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of C^farch, to 
which Gyaon ah Clydno Eiddin, the chief hero of 
the Gododin, belonged, and also Urien Eheged, 
■ivhose son Owein is the original of Chrdtien de 
Troyes’s Yvain. With this family was associated 
the poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
in connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
^goed Llwyfain, Radon, and Camlan. The two 
last were amongthe chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In W’elsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
ns it were, behind the scenes. Cynon ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brychan Brychemiog 
are names of this type in Welsh mediaeval litera- 
ture, while in the Cjrmric Arthurian tradition 
Arthur’s warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. _ This 
fact has often been mongly interpreted as imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not m 
any way developed in M^ales (a view which, in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales that to it were attached other legends, 
whose heroes came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chiefi In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and story-tellers of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of old Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a place of honour, and the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of lerand 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous m origm and in locm associa- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unity ^m its pro- 
fessional character, and portions of it can easily be 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Triads, in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Olwen, in the Book of 
Aneirin, in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, in the Stanzas of the 
Graves, in the poetry of the Book of Taliesstn, in 
the Llywarch Hen poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book ofHergest, certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly the body of legend to which they 
belong. It IS significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
of the Mahinogi, in the Dream of Maxen, or in 
Lludd and Llevelys ; but the reason is that, in the 
Mahinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. In the 
Book of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kulhwch and Olwen — the least altered of the 
Mahinogion stories— no such regard for chronology 
is shouTi, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘Men of Caer Dathyl’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, even in 
Chretien and the later romances, many of the 
names of those who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-knoAvn heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. If this tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces In mediieval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judge’, of the extent 
of the transference, and it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, as Alanus ab Insulis suggests when he 
says in tne second half of the 12th cent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen), a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Guythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Givyn, son of Nudd), Gugaun of the 
Red Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ‘ anoeth bid ’ (‘the object for 
which the world searches’). The word ‘anoeth’ 

I meant ‘ difficult,’ os it still does in the Dimetion 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen. In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, where these stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chretien de Troyes). 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llonghorth, is called ‘ the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
allusion such os this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh stoiy, is clear. The site of 
Llonghorth is imknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Dyfneint (the 
JDumnonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is clearly 
Arthurian ; hut it is important to observ'e that it is 
one of a group in which the story of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of names from the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, thourfi it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Biiilth when Arthur was hunting 
the Porcus Troit (y Twrch Trwyth). In Kvlhwcn 
and Oltven, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Keged, the Yvain of Chrdtien. 
In the obviously Artlmrian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Knlhwch 
and Ohcen, Arthur and his men arrive at a for- j 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, hut it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei AVyn (Kci the 
Blessed) ; Bedwyr(Bedivere) ; Mahon, sonof Modron 
(an old deity, MapSnos, son of Matrons) ; Mabon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning ) ; Manau-yddan, son of Lljyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches) ; Llacheu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknoum to Geoffrey) ; and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
TryuTuid (probably the Solway Firth) and Mynydd 
Eiddin (the mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Ktdhxcch 
and Olwcn, expeditions to the wild countiy of the 
North, gicrthixr uffem ('the inld land of hfadcs’), 
as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the ‘Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it in Cornwall. The poem in ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhicch and Oheen and 
portions of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, ivith certain militant hara or witches 
(Welsh, gmddonod). Even in the '\Velsh sto^ of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
{Gtaidonot Caerloyw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the ‘ Paine cat’ (Cath 
Paine), also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the Welsh bardic tradition, such ns 
Guyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(theCordeliaof Geoffrey); Guendoleu,sonof Keidaw 
(the Gwenddoleu of the Myrddiri legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name); 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent cliaracterin 
a legend of inundation). With this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathonwy (Lieu and Gu’ydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 
places Nant Lieu (now Nantlle), Din Lieu (now 
Dinlle), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsf^ydd in Merioneth- 
shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of Madgwn Gwynedd (the 
Magloci lnos of Gildas), were far from being excluded, and that 
of ilaelgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with ilonmouthshire as well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may bo mentioned 
that the Liber Landarensis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
streams whose names are identical with those of Arthur’s sons 
^lilecheu or Llacheu and Anihir) in the forms Leebou and Amir* 


How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the Into Powys story of The Dream of 
Shonabwy, found in the Eed Book text of the Mabinogion. 

Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious boot 
there ore scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Annwfn (the Celtic 
‘ Other World ’) is definitely located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of PwyD, prince of Dyfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Knlhioch 
and Olwen, as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to be associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the ghosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Cchjddon (‘the Caledonian forest’) ; and this 
was pictured ns the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus SUvestris. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Taliettin, Arthur and hi* 
men are represented as making esroedilions to the island for- 
tresses of Anmr/n in Arthur’s ship Prydioen, These expeditions 
were for various purposes, such ns the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annwfn ) : the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a fire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent, 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries (Lib. Land., Oxf. ed. p. 207) is Mesur Pritguenn 
(‘the Measure of Prydwen T. Tlie poem has on obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, Just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with I^ryderi’B friend Manawyddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Cacr Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Cacr Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass’). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says : ‘IVho has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe 7 ’ That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ' tho valour of Arthur’ in poem xlvili, of the 
tame MS. 

This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men ivitb the Other AVorld in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘ the White Spectre’), 
is part of the same eircle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Anmvfn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs •with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machineiy of 
magic and the supernatural, -with whieh CJeltie 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibUity of ueing rendered inydsible (another fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as well 
os in the liydng folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

As illustrating the place of the Idea of Imprisonment andi 
release in tho Welsh Arthurian tradition. It may be stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads r 
•The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mahon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gwclryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison of Octh and Anoeth, and wa» 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of mario (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noDle prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those three- 
prisons, and that youth was Goren, son of Custennin (Oon- 
shintinc), his cousin.’ 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phasa 
of Arthurian legend coloured ^ the character- 
istic ideas of Cdtio folklore. These ideas show 
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^emselves, too, in the Welsh Artliurian story of 
Kulh-ioch and Olwen, -where Arthur and his w’arriors 
are represented as hunting the Twrch Tnwth (the 
Ore or Toro I'r^itli of Irish Jegend), n fabulous 
hoar, to -which there are obscure references in Old 
Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to Anmofn and to 
other pieces of legend connected -with that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, it is 
characterized hy the minute localization of its 
topography, an indication of the close relation of 
the Arthurian legend to certain Welsh districts. 
In Kulhwch and Olwen the narrative bears signs of 
ha-ving been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is cliiefly connected -with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cemyw’). It is possible, 
however, that Cemyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality. There is in the peninsula of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called Gelliwig, but 
the Avriter has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

It is, perhaps, not Irrolorant to mention that In this peninsula 
there are certain names which provide linhs with the Welsh 
Arthurian legend, such os Bodarnabwy (for Bod Owernahrvy), 
Dynfra (for Khodynfre), Coetan Arthur ('Arthur’s Quoit’), a 
fine cromlech near Sam Feillteyrn, and Ffynnon AVenhwj-far 
(‘ Guinevere’s Weil’). In the same district, too, is Castellmarch 
(‘Mark’s Castle’); nor la the zone of Kant Gwrtheyrn (‘ A'orti. 
gem’s valley’), Dinas Emrj-s (‘the fortress of Ambrosius’), and 
Abererch, where Hhydderch Hael was said to have been buried, 
far off. 

Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of Wales Avhich 
suggest that it differed in some forms of it from 
(Seoffrey’s version. For example, in elegies and 
eulogies men are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Modred). Mellir, for instance, says of 
Gmffydd ab Cynan, who died in 1137, that he 
‘ thrusted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod ’ ; 
and Givalchmai, MeUir’s son, in praising Madog 
ab Maredudd, prince of Poivys, says that he had 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 
Medrod. Grvynfardd Brycheiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Ehya or South Wales the twin-brotlier of 
Medrod, prophesied by Myrddin (Jlerlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myv. Arch.^ p. 393a), which shows, 
it is true, signs ot later moditication, states that 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark ; Medrod, son of Llew, 
son of Cynfarch ; and Hywel, son of Emyr LlydaAv. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kindly, and fair Avords, that any one would be 
sorry to refuse them any request. Where the feud 
betAveen Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a different light from the 
account of Geoffirey ; nor is the sympathy of the 
tradition alivays Aidth Arthur. For example, a 
bloAV given by Arthur to Medrod is called ‘ an erdl 
blow,’ like that given by Mathohveh to BranAven. 

In a triad referring to the three costly campalgne of the lele 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwig in Cornwall, 
to have left in the Court no food or drink unoonsumed, and to 
have dragged Gwenhwyfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have Bimilariy consumed all the food and drink, and, further, to 
have left neither man nor beast alive in the Hundred. The 
story of the battle ot Camlan, too, appears to have been 
differently treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form ascribes it to a blow riven by Gwenhwyfar to Gwen- 
hwyfach — a blow which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the Isle of Britain. Another triad speaks of this os one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attributes it to the 
rivalry of Gwenhwyfar and Gwenhwyfoch. According to the 
story of Eulhtcch and Ofteen, Gwenhwyfoch Avas Gwenhwyfar s 
lister. In the etory of The Dream of Rhondbtey, the battle of 
Camlan is eaid to have been caused by the mischief wrought by 
Idawc Cord Prydein in the negotiations between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod. The tact that one of the triads says that there 
were three Gwcnhwyfors suggests that there were In AVwes not 
one but several Arthurian traditions. Though the Welsh 
cent. poet Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions Melwas (as in the Life 


o/ Gildas) apparently ns the abductor of Gwenhwyfar, it cannot 
be stated with certainty that he was so known to the Welsh 
tradition. The name Melwas, however, was not unknown to 
S.E. AA ales, as we see from references to persons of that nams 
(written JfcIguM) in the Liber Landavensis. 

Possibly, in one form of the Welsh tradition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the some side at 
Camlan, for one of the tnads says that one of the 
evil counsels of the Isle of Britain was Arthur’s 
decision to diAude his men three times Avith Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossible that this Avas the 
rieAV of the writer of the Annales Canibriw {under 
the_ year 637), who gives Camlan as the battle in 
which Arthur and Medrod fell together (corruere). 

As illustrating further the Welsh tradition, it may be stated 
that Oynddelw Brydydd liawr, a leading poet of the 12th cent., 
locates Arthur’s Court at Oelliivig, and that be has allusions to 
Gtralchmai, DuIIus, son of Earei, Cai and his father Oynyr, 
Myrddin, Elifer, Llacheu, the bards of Manddwy, Qwyndolou, 
the family of Cynvarch, the Twrch Trwyd, and the battles of 
Baddon and Camlan. Another poet, Blcddyn Fardd, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Erthyst, and to the volour of 
Owalhaved as proverbial. All these allusions, though only of a 
passing character, suggest undoubted acquaintance with the 
legend, and the Independence of the Welsh tradition from 
Geoffrey. 

2 . Arthur in the Chronicles. — Under this head 
reference may be made first to the lives of certain 
Welsh saints, and then to the Chronicles proper. 
The Life of Si. Gildas, Avritten in 1160, according to 
one of the most distinguished of Arthurian scholars, 
M. Ferdinand Lot, represents Arthur as being in 
conflict with Hueil, king of Scotland, the son of 
CuAv of Pictland, and brother of Gildas. The 
association of Arthur Avith the family of CaAv sug- 
gests a stratum of legend of an early type, not 
unrepresented in the story of Kulhwch ana Olwen, 
The same Life also represents Meliva.s, a petty king 
of Somerset, as having carried GAvenhiA^far aAvay 
from Arthur. In the Life of St. Cadoc, Arthur and 
his companions, Cai and BedAvir, are represented 
as haunting the borders of Breconshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that the highest point 
ot the Breconshire beacons ivns called In the time of Oiraldua 
Cambrensis (12th cent.), * Arthur’s Throne,’ The association of 
Arthur in Nennius with Builth, in the same county, has already 
been mentioned, and there are similar associations In the stoiy 
of Kulhwch and Olwen. Agz'n, in the Life of St. Carannog (the 
saint of Uangrannog in Cardiganshire), there is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, huge, and terrible serpent, 
which had laid waste twelve parts of the land of Carrum— a 
description of Arthur’s activities which is in thorough keeping 
Avith the AVelsh tradition. 

The Life of St. Illtud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom Illtud becomes a soldier, 
hut the site of Arthur’s Court is not mentioned. 
Further, in the Life of St, Padam there is a curioM 
story told of Arthur, Avho is called a tyrannus, in 
Avhich, oAving to his cupidity, he is cursed^ by the 
saint and sAvolloAA’ed in the earth up to his chin. 
This story is probably connected Avzth the place 
name Llys Arthur (‘Arthur’s Court’), in the parish 
of LlanbadamfaAvr in North Cardiganshire. In the 
C%ronic7ejproper Arthur first comes to -view byname 
in Nennius (a composite work completed before the 
9th cent.), the nucleus of which avos a Chronicle 
of North Britain, AATritten probably at Dumbarton 
or Carlisle, Gildas, though he does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
cording to the Annales Cambriee, in 616), AA'hioh 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur. This battle is frequently mentioned by 
Welsh poets as GAveith Fadon {‘the action of 
Badon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Bux bel- 
lorum in the account of his battles, and miles else- 
Avhere. The names are given of twelve of his 
Wtles, one of Avhich was fought in 'the wood of 
Celidon’ (Caledonia). Somn of the other battles 
Avere also probably in the North. In the Chronicle 
called Annales Cambrics, there is a reference under 
A.D. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of tho battles, it is said that Artliur bore tbo 
imago of tho Virgin on his Bhouldors. Gooflrev 
of Monmouth sajs that Arthur fastened on his 
shoulders his shield Pridwen (in tho Welsh tra- 
dition Pridivon vras his ship), on which was tho image 
of tho Virgin Mary. Possibly tho discrepancy 
between Geoffrey’s account and the others is 
duo to tho resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre-Norman for ‘shoulder’ (tseuW) and ‘shield’ 
{iscuit). Tho Cambridgo hIS of tho 13th cent, 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of tho 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing as demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shoivn 
in the case of Bran, son of Llyr, and Lies ap Cool, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero — a tendency 
which reached its full development in tho story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of tho same typo 
as the Annates Cambria;, tho Chronicle of 
Michaels Mount, composed by a Breton possibly 
in the lltli cent,, says, under tho year 421 : ‘St. 
Gildos was bom. In these days was Artus (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ {fortis et 
facetus). 

That there was a flourishing Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in tho second half of the 12th cent, 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab In- 
sults already quoted, and that in tho 12th cent, 
the Arthurian legend flourished in Britain also is 
attested by WilRnm of Malmesbury (bom about 
1095), who says of ‘ the warlike Arthur’ : ‘This is 
Arthur of whom the idle tales of the Britons rave 
irildly oven to-day — a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in tmthful histories; since for a long 
time he sustained tho declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited tho uncrushed courage of 
his people to war.’ It is not improbable that mere 
was at this time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention that Glastonbury oimed land in the 
beginning of the 12lh cent, in the neighbourhood 
of Caerleon (see Adam do Domerham, Charters of 
Glastonbunt Abbe^). The popular view of Arthur 
may be reflected in Henry of Huntingdon’s desig- 
nation of him ns ‘ leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was Geoffrey of Monmouth, how- 
ever, who, in his Sistoria hegum Britannia;, ex- 
panded and dignified tho meagre annals of the 
Britons os given in Nennius by incorporating in 
them a number of stories (largely mtiological), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating loc.al legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the_ culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native county of Monmouth, wherein Caerleon, 
the seat in Geoffrey of Arthur’s Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur is represented as the son ot Uthcr- 
pendragon and Igerna (in Welsh Eigr), He becomes king ot 
the age ot fifteen, nnd his subsequent career Is a succession of 
conquests, which culminate in on attempt to conquer Eome 
Itself. In the very renith of his power, and when within reach 
of the Imperial dignitv, he is recalled to Rritnin ouing to the 
osurpation of his throne by llodred (the Welsh Jledrod), his 
nephew, ond the latter’s morrioge to Gonhumam (Qwenhwyfarl 
In o great battle in Cornwall, ilodred is killed, nnd Arthur is 
tnortaily wounded nnd carried to the Isle of Avidlon (Glaston- 
bury) to be henled. The note of tragedy in the story of Arthur 
Is in keeping with other stories in Welsh literature, such os those 
of Pn’derl, Bmn, ond Llcw IJaw Qyfles in tho Four Brancha qf 
fAs llabinogi. 

Geoffrey’s form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his oivn pseudo-historical amplifications) was 
robably derived from the South Wales border and 
_ onth-West Britain. It is needless to say that it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12th cent., 
and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
errantiy are already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
(some time after 1139) made an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus, Benedict of Gloucester, 
top, gave a sketch of the Arthurian period in liis 
Life of St. Dubricius. Afterwards came TJionias 
do Loohes (about 1147) 'irith a similar narrative in 
bis Gesta Comilum Andegavensium. The chief 
successors of Geoffrey, liowever, were Geoffrey 
Gaimar (probably a little before 1150), whose 
History of the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wace (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut, and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verso. Waco’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History, but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by the Arthurian 
poet Chr6tien de Troyes. Wace shows more of the 
spirit of cliivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know many more stories about Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Bound Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Regis in North SVor- 
cestershirc, on the banks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with bring Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wace, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
Geoffrey. It may be noted that Layamon goes 
further than Geollrcj’ or Waco in naming the exact 
place of Arthur’s final defeat, which he locates at 
Gamclford in Cornwall, doubtless having in mind 
the Welsh Camlan. Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geofirey, the chief were the Gesta Regum 
Britannia and the Epitome Historia Britannica. 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey’s History was 
not allowed to escape criticism ; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of tho Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude was adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent, by Ralph Higdon. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraldns Cambrensis in 
his de Principis instructione (mitten about 1194). 
Of tho later writers who followed Geoffrey, the 
most important is Holinshed (1577), from whoso 
work the substance of Geofirey became known to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

3. The Arthurian cycle in the Romances. — 
The chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cydes, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development was France. This 
development was nndoubtedlj’ stimulated largely 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of his 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chronicles. In France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend were Marie de 
France, ChrStien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Cbrdtien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many proper names — as Uriiens (Urien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Ereo (Gereint), Kens (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bedu-yr), Gauvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edem, son of Nndd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Bridbraz (Caradog Freichfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwyfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Mehvas), 
Malieloas (Maelwas), Bilis (Beli), Brangiens (Bran- 
wen), not to speak of others which are less obvious, 
— ^v.’hich are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct or 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is veiy doubtful 
whether the heterogeneous yet professedly con- 
nected mass of legends which tiie above names 
imply existed in Brittany, as it undoubtedly 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accept the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of tlie Welsh 
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tradition made their way into French literature 
through^ the contact of the Normans in the 11th 
cent, with the men of Breconshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone, too, was 
m close touch with Glastonbury and with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and Fdcamp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of tlie Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as ‘ Laustic ’ 
{=Veostik, ‘the nightingale’), as Prof. Zimmer 
points out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chretien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy. Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as_ to deny that Chretien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have borrowed from 
these sources only a bare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his ■writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation which such 
matter would have undergone when adapted to 
the courtly love-poetry of Chretien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the I'our Branches of the Mabinogi, had 
already been developing on lines which reflected 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
uniiist suffering. 

The problem of Chrdtien’s origins has been 
further complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chrdtien, namely. The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Tvain), Peredur (to the Conte del Graal), and 
Geraint and Enid (to Erec et Enide). Count 
Hersart de Villemarqud thought that these were 
Chretien’s originals ; but this is certainly not the 
case, as the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form based either on Chrdtien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a li-ving Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which adds con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chrdtien has been carried 
out with great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished medievalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chretien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zeal for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, ivith- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chr6tien was acces- 
sible, or for his oivn imaginative power. The most 
fruitful line of investigation is tlie study of that 
Welsh group of legends from which Chr6tien 'un- 
doubtemy derived many of his proper names, and 
the classification of them into narrative types. 
Especially promising are the narratives that irnply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
and in some cases their rescue from prison by him 
and his men. Narratives of the relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but Sun-myth theories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 


Chrdtien de Troyes was imitated in Germany 
by Hartmann von Aue, who wrote his Erec before 
1197 and his Iwcin before 1204 ; and also by Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, who composed his Parzival 
between 1205 and 1215. The latter mentions, in 
addition to Chrdtien, a certain Kiotas his authority. 
The chief romantic accretions to the Arthurian 
cycle were the sagas of Merlin, the Eoly Clrail, 
Tristan and Tseult, and Lancelot and Galahad. 
The story of Merlin occurs in two forms, the 
ordinary Merlin and the Suite de Merlin (see 
Mkklin). The story of Tristan and Iseult is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole of 
literature, and, except perhaps as an element in 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was originally quite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. The story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that of 
Galahad, apart from the mere name (the Gwal- 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
counterpart in Celtic legend. The story of Tristan 
was turned into German verse by Gottfried von 
Strassburg about 1210, who left it unfinished. But 
it was continued by Ulrich von Turheim (about 1236) 
and Heinrich von Freiberg (about 1270). In England 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos- 
sible to deal with aU the problems which the 
various interrelations of these romances have 
raised, especially in the story of the Holy Grail. 
This story is essentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brought into connexion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocryphal Gospels at Easter. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished authorities on the Grail 
legends, Mr. Alfred Nutt, conveniently divides them 
into two types, which he calls the ‘ (juest’ and the 
‘Early Histoiy’ versions respectively. These he 
enumerates as follows : Class 1. (a) Conte del Graal, 
by Chrdtien de Troyes ; (Z>) Conte del Graal, by the 
continuators of Chretien — Gautier, Manessier, and 
Gerbert ; (c) the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach ; (d) Peredur the son of Evraioc, the AVelsh 
version of Perceval ; (e) Sir Percyvelle, an English 
metrical romance found in the Thornton MS, 
•written shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Class II. (a) Robert de Borron, Joseph 
of Anmathea, and Merlin ; (6) The Grand St. 
Graal', (c) Quete del St. Graal; {d) The Didot 
Perceval ; (e) Perceval le Gallois, translated into 
English by Dr. Sebastian Evans under the title 
The High History of the Holy Graal. There is a 
Welsh medireval translation of the story of the 
Holy Grail entitled Y Seint Greal which has been 
published with an English translation in the 
Hengrwrt MSS. In modem times the Arthurian 
legend is most familiar through Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King and through Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Tristan. Bven into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi- 
navian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 
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ARVAL BROTHERS. — Tho study of the 
Arval Brothers is peculiarly valuahlo to the his- 
torian of religion, oecauso it gives a uni^e in- 
sight into the details of tho activity of a Roman 
pnesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent 
degree the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of forms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it affords us addi- 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of pnesthoods 
the Romans were extremely conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed — ^the Duoviri (later Decem- 
viri, l&ter Quindecimviri, sacris/aciundis), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresviri (later Septemviri) cjntlones, merely 
assistants to the pontifices in arranging the 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that th^ are very seldom 
mentioned m the literature. Thus during the Re- 
public we hear of a certain priesthood, the Sodales 
Titii, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v. 
85); and even tho Augustan reform and the Em- 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
XMonumentum Ancyranxim, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are referred to as Sodales Titienses. 

Except that the etymology of tho words Fratres 
Armies is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titii, we should know scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titii, were 
it not for the remarkable discoveiy of inscriptions. 
It will be well, however, to examine first what we 
know of the Fratres Arvales apart from these 
inscriptions. 

I. Literary sources. — The one and only reference 
to the Ratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Varro’s Lingua Latina (v. 85), and 
reads as follows : ‘ They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacrifices to the end that the 
fields (arva) may bear (ferant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales from ferre and arva. Some 
people derive the name {fratres) from fratria; 
jratria is a Greek word designating a section of 
the people, as it is even now used at Naples.’ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
suniect shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknovra. 

Borghesi, CEuvres, L 876, thinks that the crown ol corn-ears 
seen on the coins o( D. Postumius Albinus Bruti f. and o( L. 
Musidius Longus (Babeloa, ii. 2H ft., and 885) relates to the 
Arx-al Brothers ; but this is by no means certain (cl. Wissowa 
in Pauly. Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Arvales,’ il. 1163). 

Had not Augustus included the priesthood of tho 
Arvals among Ms religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of which wo 
shall apeak in a moment, and tvmich are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabinus, seems to have dealt with the problem of 
tho origin and the number of the An’als. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7. 8) : ‘ But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons by death. Li his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. From this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. Tho insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets.’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, UN xviii. 6, and again in Ful- 
gontius, Sermones Antigui,p. Ill (cd. Helm). This absurd theory 
of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountablo way taken as 
genuine legendary tradition by Em. Hoffmann, Die Artal- 
brader, Breslau, 1858 (original and more condensed form in tho 
Verhandlungen der Breslauer Philol. Versammlung, 1867, 
67 ff.). A similar Idea governs E Baehrens in his article in the 
Jahrb. far Philologie, cxxxi. (1885) 78511. Wissowa (in Panly- 
Wissown, il. 1164) has pointedlout that this legend of Romnlus 
and the Arrals arose at the beginning of the Empire, when the 
Emperor, as a now Romulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 5) : ‘Ambarvalcs hostias are 
sacrificial animals {hostia;) which were wont to bo 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields bv the twelve 
{duodccim, so Augustinus; duobus, MsS) brothers.’ 
These are evidently the Ajrvals (cf. Macrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 6. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that tne discoveries of modem 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Arvals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is tho case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discove^ of inscriptions. 

2 . Inscriptions. — These discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date cf. especially Aldus Manutius in Cod. 
Vatican. 6237, f. 158). In that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
tho Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal vDla La Magliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as AJfoga I’asino ('Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna GaUetti (later vigna CeccareUi, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered. In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. 

Flaminio Vacca (Memorie, ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, iv.. No. 
98 ; ed. Schreiber, Berichte Sachs. Geseli. d. Wiss. 1881, p. 82, No. 
99} says: 'A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a place which is called ' ‘ Drown the donkey,” 
towards the Tiber, m a thicket, were found in the time of 
Gregory xiii. (1572-1576 ; 1570 seems correct) many consuls in 
marble, and each one had his pedestal with an inscription; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used for the Cappella Gregoriana 
at St. Peter’s. The consuls were scattered throughout Rome. 
They were, however, of only fairly good workmanship.’ Bald- 
assare Peruzzi’s son, Silvestro or Sallustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attempted 
restoration. These are preserved in Florence (Disegni di Arehi- 
tettura. No. 661), and are reproduced by Huelsen, Eph, Epigr. 
viii. Tab. II. 
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The statues have entirely disappeared, and all 
the iMoriptions except one (OIL vi. 1012 : to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Giar^o della 
Pigna; cf. Amelung, Scul^luren des vatikanischen 
liJiiseutns, Part i., Taf, 89), but six others have 
been preserved in copies (OIL vi. 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are : Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Sep- 
timus Severus, Caracalla, and Gordian. 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions containing the minutes of the meetings 
of thepriesthood (first published by PulviusUrsinns, 
Notce ad M, Catonem, etc., Rome, 1687). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
have continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments have been found on 
the Esguiline, on the Aventine, in excavating for 
the foundations of the choir of St. Peter’s, at St. 
Paolo fuori leMura, at St. Lorenzo, near theLateran, 
and in the catacombs of Calixtus. The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect, 
and publish 47 pieces (OK atli c monumentl dei 
Fratelli Arvali, Rome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de Rossi proved the real site of 
the grove (Annali dell' Instiluto, 1858, p. 54 fif.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
(Monumenia veteris Antii, pp. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensis instead 
of Campana or Portuensis. In this he had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important find in the grove 
itself. From 1867 until 1871 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archceologioal Institute. 

The results of these excavations were summed up in Henzen’s 
hook Ada Fratrum Arvalium qu<a supcrsunt (Berlin, 1874), 
with an admirable commentary. Henzen had written previous 
to this a preliminary report, Scavi nel bosco sacra dei FraleUi 
Arvali (Home, 1808h The first definitive publication occurred 
in CIL vi. (city of Borne) Part i., 1870, and again in Part Iv., 
1802. The originiils have been collected as far as possible and 
arranged by D. Vaglleri, and are exhibited in the small rooms 
off the cloister of the Museo Nazlonale della Terme in Homo. 

The body of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of the 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
first year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of Gordian (A.D. 241). As regards the original 
situation and disposition of these marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Henzen’s Eelazione, p. 105 ff.. Tab. iv, 
and V.) thought they were placed on the outside of 
a round temple, that of the Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
the tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ, which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove — an 
offence against the deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. The full 
formula for this begins : ‘ On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, either in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. Epigr. Mitt. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the flat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3 . History of the cult.— With the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that gained from the literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of the priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the, 
riesthood by Romulus is of late date,_ the priest- 
ood itself belongs to the very earliest penod. 


Proofs of this are found at several points. First, 
the prohibition of iron in the grove and in the 
tem^e indicates that the worship preceded the 
discovery and use of iron. We may compare with 
this the custom referred to in Macrobius (Sat. 
Conv. V. 19. 13) ; ‘ The Etruscans used a bronze 

lough when they founded cities . . . among the 

abines the priests’ hair was cut with a bronze 
shears ’ (cf. also Servius, Aen. i. 448 ; Ovid, Fasti, 
yi. 230 ; Lydus, de Mensibus, i. 31), Similarly no 
iron was used in the construction of the jPons 
Snblicius (Plin, HN xxxvi. 16. 100 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 
46). Finally, we may compare the express permis- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in the temple of 
Jnppiter Liber at Furfo (OIL i. 603 =ix. 3513). A 
second proof of the age of the worship may be 
found in the adoration of the ollce, very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the discovery of the 
potter’s wheel. Remains of these ollee ivere dis- 
covered in the sacred grove (cf. de Rossi, Giomale 
Arcadico, Iviii., 1868, p. 136, Tab. iv.). A third 
proof of age is the sacred song which they sang, 
the words of which have been preserved to us m 
the minutes of the year 218 (OIL vi. 28=vi. 2104=: 
Buecheler, CarminaEpigraphica, No. 1 =Sclmeider, 
Exempla, No. 382, where other literature may be 
found). This chant was probably not understood 
by the people of the Augustan age. 

The fact that the CTeat festival of the Arvals, 
their celebration in hlay in honour of the Dea Dia, 
is missing in the list of old festivals in the so-called 
calendar of Numa is no proof against its very great 
age. It was a movable feast, and hence could not 
be engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arvals’ worship 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the older features were retained, but it 
is difBcult to distinguish exactly what is old and 
what is new in his scheme. Hence it is better to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can think of the 
Arvals during the Kingdom and the early centuries 
of the Republic os ^rforming their sacrifices to 
Mars and the Dea Dia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of which the ritual of early 
Rome was so full. Am we have seen above, the 
history of the priesthood during the Republic is 
absolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justified in supposing that it continued down 
through the penod of the Second Punic War. At 
the close of that war, in the religious reaction 
which set in during the last two centuries of the 
Republic, this priesthood very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Art'als entered with the coming of the 
Empire is found in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
hoods to which he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvales, This record, written at the close 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
with what has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval inscrip- 
tions, that from A.D. 14, the year wliich saw 
Augustus’s reign end and that or Tiberius begin. 
On the other hand, together with the Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of a list of consuls 
(Fasti Consulares, cf. OIL i.® 70 ff.). The frag- 
ments cover the years B.C. 2 to A.I>, 37. It has 
been supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the ArvaJ priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.c. 2, and pfo* 
bably not earlier than B.C. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would unquestionably be the best strateric pomt 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But it has been 
slioivn (by Hula in Avch. Epign. Mitt, xv., 1892, 
p. 23 ff. ; for counter-arguments, which, however, 
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are not conrincing, cf. Mommsen, Ej>h. Eptgr. viii. 
S03ff.) that one fiagment at least (GIL ri. 32338) 
dates from the year B.c. 20. Accordingly, Augus- 
tus’s reforms must have occurred before he became 
Pontifex Maximus. We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s interest m religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his reign, not- 
ablj* the aupxtrium salutis of B.C. 29 (aptly com- 
pared by W issowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1468 ; cf. 
Dio Cassius, li. 20 and Suet. Ociav. 31), and the re- 
building of temples in B.c. 28 (proofs for this date 
especially Dio Cass. liii. 2, and Hor. Carm. iii. 6, 
collected bj' Mommsen, Ecs Gcst<c \ p. 86). | 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was the number as 
restored by Augustus is dear not only from the 
l^endary account of its foundation ^ven bv 
M^nrius Sabinus (which on this point agrees with 
the factsj, but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscriptions themselves, where, when the names 
of those present at each ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is reached (at a session in the year 57, GIL 
vi. 2039, 1 fh) the name of the Emperor Nero is not 
mentioned, although he Avas certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of the 
number being greater than twdve, because the 
Emperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra ntnncnnn. 

The members were dected by co-optation, that 
is, the college filled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation Avas entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, Avhich he, 
like any other member, might send in writing in 
case ho A\-as not able to be present in person. But 
by degrees the influence of the Emperor began to 
prevau, until, from the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election Avas usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, Avhich is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the year 120 (GIL au. 20SO, 22ff.) ; 

' Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of February, in the vestibule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers had been said by C. A'itorius Ilosidius Ceta, the 
magistcr, they filled the place of Q. Bittius Proculus, and in 
accordance with a letter of the Emperor Hadrian Augurs (here 
follow the Emperor’s other titles) elected Publius Manlius Carbo 
and invited mm to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which uTis sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written " The Ehnperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
to the Arval Brothers, his colle.agues, greetinp. In the place of 
<J. Bittius Proculus, for my part I vote ns our collea^e the 
name of Publius Manlius Carbo." There were present, etc. . . .’ 

Partaking, as such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was 
naturally restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini thought, entirely 
confined to patricians ; cf. Mommsen, Eom. 
Forsch. i. 79). 

The college possessed two oflScers, a magistcr and 
a Jlamcn, who were elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see beloAv). These officers 
served one full year, one Arval year, Avhich began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received ite name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
always precede it. In case either the magister or 
the flomcn was prevented from attending a meeting, 
ho appointed a substitute (promagistcr or projla- 
men), who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the personal substitute of the man in question. 
A regular vacancy Avas tilled by a neAV election. 

Connected AA-ith the college and present at the 
May festival A\-ere four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question Avere the 
Arval Brothers themselves). These boys, AA'hose 
father and mother must both be living (hence 


called xnafrimi), took part as assistants in 

certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed along with the strri publid to 
carry the libations to the altar on the first day of the great May 
festival. They were present also nt the banquet in the after- 
noon of the first day, seated in chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not officiate at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the sercipublici assisted the 
magister and the ealator, TOe attempt has been made to 
separate them from the eamiUi, with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (of. Henzen, Acta, p. vii, and Wissowa In Pauly. 
AVissowa, il. 1471) ; but this u probably wrong (cf. Wissowa, 
RBm. Jieliff. 426, Anm. 2). Their sitting with the Arvals at 
meat b probably a reminiscence of the old custom that young 
boys should accompany their elders to dinner (cf. Tao. Ann. 
xlU. 10 : Suet. CJaud. S2). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals Avere assisted in 
their work by a number of slaA-es and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi publici, were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. Besides these, 
each brother had lus OA\-n servant (ealator), whom 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
ealator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by the interest- 
ing case decided by the Brothers on May 29, A.D. 
120; cf. GIL vi. 2080, 1. 45 ff.). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan (wdituus; GIL vi. 2068, iL 
27), Avho Avas probably a private slave OAA-ned by 
the college as a Avhole. 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
knoAim, is found in Gatti’s article ‘ Arvales ’ in de 
Kuggiero’s Dizionario Epigrajlco, i. 683 ff. 

4. Activity of the Arvals. — We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at the close of the Eepnblic, the priesthood of the 
Arvals had entirely ceased or Avhether it aa'os still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any case, however, Augustus’s re-organization 
of it, like all his Avork, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Eoman religion in their 
purity and_ simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Empire. His successors were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the priesthood to the pur- 
poses of the moment. All these new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect the priesthood of the Arvals 
with Avhat Avas becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely. Emperor- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere- 
monies performed by tlie Arvals Ai’ere in the interest 
of the Emperor and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acta of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories ; (1) those acts Avhich go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Eepublic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected AA-ith the Emperor. 

(1) Let us discuss, first, those acts which go back 
to tlie old cult. We have seen above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it Avas 
originally one of the many agricultural Avorships 
characteristic of early Borne. We have left until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, Avhen the 
minutes ore in general more concise, aa’c have 
relatively fcAV references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diiluse, hoAvever, the descriptions of the older rites 
are more detailed, until eventually under Elaga- 
balns we have a full account of at least the May 
festiA’al. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, we are justified in considering 
that AA’hat we know of the ceremonies as con- 
j ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
[ AA-ith the ceremony as restored by Augustus. In 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, ire are at 
liberty to nse them as though they were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

^ The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may he roughly divided 
mto two classes : (a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and (6) certain piacula, or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in May, — As has been said 
above, the May festival hmonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called FeruE Indictivce. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was knoivn as the Indictio. 
It must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, ana may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus, The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year A.P. 21 {CIL vi, 32340). As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 {CIL vi. 2075, i. line 11) : 

' Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, In the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festii'al of the Dea Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trcbicius Beclanus, the maftister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Pea Pia, thus for this year : So 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Oajsar Nerva Trajan Augustus Qermanious Paclous, 
and for his whole household, for the Homan people, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the Pea Pia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of Juno (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (ilay 19) in the grove and at home, 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of June (May 20) 
at home. There were present,' etc. (the list of names follows). 

Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pasian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 
Vespasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of tlie city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the CTOve, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Begardlug the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs : — In Home 
Itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we And them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Begia, in 33 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, In 
69 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deiflw 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Pea Pia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Eenaissancc sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
wo have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to os the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1670, of wn^ 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7'’). Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to ns the 
Oaisateum. Probably this is the round building, represente^d in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Altniann, ItaliscJic Rundbauten, 
p. 63 ff.). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, CIL vi. 2104). 
It reads as follows (filling out the lacuna, a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of the various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the minutes) : 

‘ Under the same consuls on the sixth day before the Kalends 
of June (May 27), on the Palatine in the temple of the Dlvl 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, officiating, the Arvai 
Brothers mode sacrifice at dawn .with incense and wine, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Pea Pia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga prratexta and sat in chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga pnotexta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after r^dday, haring 
bathed, they sat in their chairs, and then, when they had washed 
their hands, they put on the white garments for supper and 
rech'ned on dining couches and banqueted. Then boys clad In 
the toga praitexta, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four In number, sat In the chairs and 
banqueted And alter the banquet (i.e. the first course) the 
Arviil Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with fluted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wine ; and the 
sacrifice was carried to the altar by the boys in the prastexta, 
the sons of senators, and by the slaves of the State ; and the 
priests received the perfumes and garlands, and they consecrated 
the perfumes and wrapped them in the napkins (to take home). 
Likewise the second course, the dessert, was served, and 
tportvlcE were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other priests whose names are written above. Then, having 
distributed the roses, they gave the usual salutations of fare- 
welL* 

Thereupon follows immediately [the account of the second 
day ; — • Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 29), in the grove of the Dea Pia, Alfenius Avitianus, the 
vicc-magister, sacrificed at the altar two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and the work thus 
done, and then be sacrificed a heifer & honour of the Pea Pia, 
and going to the Tetrastylum he sat in his chair. Then return- 
ing to the altar, he offered the exta of the young sows, and then 
In the circus, in a silver brazier ornamented ivitli a piece of turf, 
he offered the exta of the heifer, and then he returned to the 
Tetrastylum and entered in the book (that he had performed tlie 
sacrifice), and thereupon ho took off his praitexta and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, in the aitemoon the Arval Brothers put 
the praitexta on again, and assembled in tbe Tetrastylum and 
sat on tbe benches and entered in the official records that they 
had come together and performed the sacrifice, and they feasted 
upon the young sows which had been saorifleed for e.xpiation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the prai- 
toxta, with covered heads and crowned with ears of wheat, they 
went up into tbe grove, and Alfenius Avitianus, the vice- 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice; and 
when tbe sacrifice bad been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went back into the temple, and 
at tbe table made sacrifice to the wine-jars, and in front ol the 
temple on tbe turf tbe vice-magister and the Snmen made 
eacriflce. riien going out again to tbe altar, they all mads an 
offering of money. Thereupon the flamen and the vice-magister, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also Incense 
boxes, made eacriflce before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before the door, and two (of 
tbeir number), together with the slaves of the State, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it with the right hand and 
received it with the left nand, and they passed it thus one 
to another, end finally gave it back to the slaves. Then 
they entered into the temple and prayed to the winedats, and 
when the doors bad been opened they threw tbe jars down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
lametnulia (?) with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and !dl (except the priests) went out of doors and 
tbe temple was shut. Then the priests shut up in the temple, 
^rdlng up their togas, took the song-books, and marking the 
time, danced the three step, singing thus : "Enos Lasea iuvate, 
enos Loses iuvate, enos Loses iuvate ! neve luerve Mannar sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Mannar eins incurrere m 
pleores, neve luerve Mannar sins incurrere in pleores I satur fq, 
fere Marsl limen sail, sto berbert satur fu, fere Mars! Ilmen 
soli, sta berber 1 satur fu, fere Mats 1 Ilmen rail, sta berber 1 
semunis alternel advocapit concto3,^semuni3 altemci advocapit 
conctos, semunis alternel advocapit conctoal ciios Manner 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Manner luvatol Triurape, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpel" And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of tee 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaths Intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar ; and the ima^s of 
the goddesses were crowned, and they elected Publius -lEhus 
Secundinus ns niagister to serve from the next Saturnalia (tor 
one year to the Saturnalia foUoning), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus a llamen ... and then they wished the cus- 
tomary good u-ishes, and went down out of the grove; and, 
teklng off their praitextas, they put on white dining events 
and Iranqueted in the Tetrastylum. And the platters with tto 
Campanian earthenware and the wine-jugs of each of tbe 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of thos^o present 
received the sportiila (100 denarii) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tuffic with a 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and be took his place above the Carceres and 
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gave tlio elgnal to tho four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
chariots, and to the vaulters . . . and when the circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returned to Borne into the house of 
the magister, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice with 
incense and wine ; and there ministered unto them the eons of 
Jenators, the boys above mentioned, whoso fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when tho sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napldns, and each one received 
a tporlula (100 denarii). Then they divided the second course, 
tho dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo- 
mary good wishes.* 

Lastly comes the account of tho third day: — 'On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May SO), in tho house of the 
magister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complete tho sacri- 
fice to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same eons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whoso fathers and mothers were still alive ; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting tho lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
rlvate servants. Then they divided tho second course, the 
essert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sporiulce (each 
100 denari^. In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
each day on tho sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of June, and there feasted also tho boys, tho sons of 
senators, lour in number, and they (too) received each day a 
tporlula. And they wished tho customary good wishes.’ 

In spite of tlie detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which hinds the three days together is the presence 
of tlie grain-stalks, which the Brothers Iiandled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at tho solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnlj* c.anied to 
the altar on the third da^*. The presence of these 
grain-stalks, the very name itself (.drwaf=‘ land- 
brother’), the croiras of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
— all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, hut is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, HN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or tho old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given byWissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1478 ffi). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical -with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
ve^ clear in the minds of later Roman ■w'riters is 
evident from Festus, p, 5 (quoted above, p. 7*>). 

(6) Expiatory ceremonies, — Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piacnla). Two of these ceremonies — 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again — have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected -with the trees in 
the grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age ot snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents — for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the Tatter char- 
acter occurred in the year B.c. 224, and on that 
occasion temporal altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities : to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Virgines Divm, to the Famulas 
Divm, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Fons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Adolenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater patrirz or of 
the office of pontifex maximus, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in tho life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (vote) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue donm into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
tho main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that oven before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
tho year 241) gives the sportnla as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced. We may 
suppose that this reduction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (do Rossi, Ann. d. Inst, 1858, 72 ff,). 
Under Gratian (382, of. Cod. Thcod. xvi, 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it {Cod. Theod. xvL 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
tho immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. do 
Rossi, Boma Sotterranea, iu. 689 ff.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta, p. xxv). 

Litebatobe. — T ho best Bcneral discussion : G. Wissowa, *.r. 
•Arvales’ in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 1896) 1463-1486. 
lie insoriptions themselves are available in CJL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzeu’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratrum Arvalium qua: tupersunl, 
Berlin, 1874; and Hnelsen's Commentary in Fphemeris Epi- 
graphica, vlii. G. GatU's article ‘Arvales’ in de Kuggiero’s 
Dizvmario Epigrafico, i. 682-710, may also be compared. 

Jesse Bekedict Caetee, 
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I. The worship of the dead. 

1. Burial and burning of the corpse. 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of the dispoMi 

of the corpse, especially the gifts to the dead. 

(а) Old Greek and Litu-Slavic burial customs. 
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& Attentions paid to tho dead <ift€T the fnnerol rites 
(Ancestor-worship). 

(а) Designation and manner of conceiving of the 

woraliipiicd ancestors. 

(б) The times of the worship of the dead. 

(o) The places. 

(a) The ritual. 

. (a) The summoning and dismissing of ancestors, 
(fl) The feeding of tlio summoned ancestors. 

M The foods of the dead. 

(o) The frame of mind of the worshippers (Joy 
and grief). 

(<) The feeding of beggars. 

(e) The general significance, for the history of culture, 
of the worsliip of the dead In primitive times. 

4. The realms of the dead. 

n. Tho worship of the sky and other natural phenomena— the 
‘ heavenly ones.’ 

Introduction. 

1. Evidences of the significance of the ‘ heavenly ones 
in the old Aryan religion. 

2k Their names. 

8. Their forms of manifestation and their interpretation 
in riddle and myth. 

4. Their worship. 

(а) Sacrifice and prayer. 

(б) Tho priests. 

(c) The temples. 

(a) The feasts. 

6. Their relation to the moralify of mankind, 
ni. Fate. 

1. The conception of fate. 

2. The divining of the future. 

Conclusion. 

Inthoduction.— ffisfory.— When A. Knhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise 
Sltesttn Gesch. der indogerm. Volker, by which he 
gave the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 
Germanic) archmology, he held out at' the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations : 

‘There is still ahundancoof material available for comparison, 
for there la the whole province of religion, which proniises 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intellec- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
Vedas, this will happen still more frequently when we arc con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.' 

A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
Betting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which ho was one of the best autliorities. 

These two scholars may be called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ‘ Aiyan religion ’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view avhich 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mytholo^ as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order — a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symholik. Its explana- 
tion is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly in the poems of the Rigveda — from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
This A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles pn 
‘Gandharven und Kentauren’ (Kulin’s Ztschr. i.), 
‘’Epwilf, Saranyd” (t6.), ‘Manus, M/vur, Mannus’ 
(»6, iv.), ‘'Ep/i?!, Saramft, Sdramfiya, Wuotan’ 
{ZD A vi.), and especially in his great work 
Ubtr die Herdbkunft des Fevers und des 
(fottertranlcs (Berlin, 1859). Max Miiller — whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 

•The terma ‘Aryan’ and ‘the Aryans’ are used in this 
article for that group of languages and peoples which js gener; 
ally called, among studenta of philolo^', ‘ Indo-Qcmanlc. 
The term ‘Teutonic* ia used as ft general termi inclucilng ftU 
bfftD^es of the Oermanio race ; cf. ftrt. 


Mythology ^ (collected in 2 vols., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (1861-64), along with 
the ‘ Essays,’ Chips from a German Workshop 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Religion G878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc., are well known 
throughout tho whole learned world — went even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, tho fact 
may bo mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Muller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in tho works of both scholars to the im- 
portant sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 
This conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of science, seemed 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn-Muller 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-construction of tho 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of tho Aryan races, first of all 
tho Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and tho 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
become known under the title of ‘ Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aims the collecting of tho legends, 
fairy - tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the people, directed attention to tho forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that tho very oldest material is to be found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- ond wood-maidens, of tho Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Der Baum- 
hullus der Germanen und Hirer Nachharstamme 
(Berlin, 1876, 2nd ed. 1904) and Anlike Wald- und 
FeldhuUe, aus nordeuropaiseker Vberlieferung er- 
lautert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train tho universal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal rebgious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among tho Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into tho 
system conceived by Kuhn and Miiller. The an- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of tho dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side and was applied to tho Aryan races 
by J. Lippert in Die Religionen der europa- 
ischen KuUurvolker, der Litauer, Slaven, Germanen, 
Griechen und Romer in ihrem geschichtlichcn Ur- 
sprung (Berlin 1881 ; and in England, by S. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (1897), 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his _ Indoger- 
tnanieche My then (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, tho second 
Aryan, and the third post-Aryan. 

Moreover, even tho opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of tho Kuhn-M filler theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
ns directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in tho very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
priestly refinement. This obiection to the Kulm- 
Muller explanation of myths has been urged with 
Mccial force by 0, Gruppe in his hook, Dus gricch. 
Kvlte und My then in inren Bczichungen ztt den 
orient, Religionen, i. (Leipzig, 1887) ; and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual, and Rdigion (1899), and Modem Myth- 
ology (1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical litres of the Kigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultns. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
ana North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies. Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to bo, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which hod hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of mythico -historical hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e.g. Skr. 
ponrfAarad=Gr. xeirau/jof (‘ Gandharven und Ken- 
tauren ’) } Skr. moniioj, ‘ the Maruts ’ = Lat. Mars ; 
Skr. Vdruna=Gr. OtpavSt; Skr. Mdnu=Gr. Mlvtiis ; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic 
Mythology’ in Biihler’s Grundriss dcr Indo- 
Arischen PhUologie und Alterthumskunde, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to bo won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism ns to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g, E. Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. des Vereins fur Voikskunde, 1901, 
p. 34.S j0f.). It is only quite lately (cf. e.g. M. Win- 
temitz, in a series of admirable articles on ‘Was 
ivissen wir von den Indogermanen 7 ’ in Beilage 
zur Munchner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators os A. Kuhn and Max Miiller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

Method . — ^In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der^ theologischen Fakultdten %md die all- 
gemeine Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says ; 

‘In the first place, It needs but little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separated from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. ... To try to study the relirion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to hw 
Reallex. derindogerm, AltertumskunaeiStx&Sihmg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work ^rachver- 
gleiehung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil ; ‘ Gesohichte 
und Methode der linguistisoh - historischen For- 
schung,’ Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of ail, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. devd=:ha.t. deus, Lith. diZwas, Ir. 
dia, Old Norse tivar, ‘ God ’ ; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this land among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of coarse, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, e.g,, of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sdma = Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
r61e in the cultns of both peoples ; Skr. mitrd= 
Avesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra ; Skr. hdtar 
ssAvesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along ivith the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf., on this point, Spiegel, Die arisenePeriode, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; and numerous sections in Olden- 
berg’s book, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, i.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as aU negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise "when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
e.g,, all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question Avhether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would he a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Hamack (qp. cit,) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is m a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language? What religious thought called them 
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into being in each eeparate case ; and how did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider’ But even if it must, unfortunatmy, 
^ admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still very limited , the fact that at present we know 
nothing certain about the etymological explaua- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Vdrjtna and Mitra, a Greek Ares and 
Poseidon, a Eoman Mars and Liber, the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Nerthus, a Lithuanian Occopimus and 
Autrimpus, etc.) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gottemamen, Versuch einer 
Lehre von der religiosen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a hook which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present -writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in tlie sphere of Aryan archmology as in others, is 
a collection of linOTistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their o-wn accord, 
and each new etymologicaldisco very implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 

E oitant source for the understanding of religious 
istory. This is the foreign word, or borrou'ing. 
Thus the Gr. Kdo/tor taken from Heb. gedem, * the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
’AiriXKuv and Ilep<re^6v7t, and the Russ, bogil, ‘God,’ 
from Avesta baya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
devd = Lat. detis, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times ; but we 
cannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archaology, a science which, m general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religions con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-liistoric relics, m is well 
known, to the ancient uide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead ; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed besido 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pjTC, and why the corpse ww buned 
in this or that position, turned n this or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind — such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze_ kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902 ; 
cf. S. Muller, Urgeschichte Europas, Strassburg, 
1904, p. 116), and many others— potass great sig- 
nificance in religions history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 


But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always be the comparison of the religions 
historieally attested in the various Aryan races, 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, pro^dded that the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryan 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

It is the_ great merit of V. Hehn to have shown, 
especially in his book Kulturpflanzen und naustiere 
in ihrem Ubergang arts Asten nach Europa’’ (ed. 
0. Schr^er, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions of 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often urth great faithfulness, among 'the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It is from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the histo^ of religion. In very 
niuch the same -way, men lite "W. R. Smith {Belt- 
gion of the Semites \ 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. I. Curtiss {Primitive Semitic Beligion 
To-day, 1902 [Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attenmted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religions conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Phcenician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modem remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higher forms 
of relimon of the Indians, Greeks, and Itomans 
from tie standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy ana in- 
complete ; for — and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons — it cannot be doubted that the work of 
J. Gxisom {Deutsche Mythologie*, 1876-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, suffers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information -with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated ivith 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania, Our kno-pdedge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Einleit. in die slav. Literaturgeschichte* 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
mattCT-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
religion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Bruckner {Archiv fur slay. Philol.jnv. 161 ff.) 
has shown how careml an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations (examples of these m Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuarasici (certi- 
fied 1^ Thictmar, vi. 7) -^rith the Russ. SvaroQ 
does not prove any such thing uith certainty (cf. 
JagiS, Archiv, iv. 412 ff.). This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were _no 
Slavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtM nature, wo are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and cnstoms, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves •v^'idely felt 
even at the present time. "We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
Ttuuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied ndth information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the influences of both Boman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 16th and 16th cents., and 
even longer; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Malecki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthreus Pnetorius (bom about 1035) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. F. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained those sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Got- 
temamen (p. 79 ff.) Wo shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan reRgion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God. — ^If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better stoting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efibrts 
are in the last resort directed — the conception of 
‘ Grod’J We shall make the three words Gr, 6(bt, 
Lat, deus, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected Avith the Lat. deus. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. 6t(it is derived from *eFt(ro-s (cf. 6i<r- 
faros ‘ spoken by God ’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group ; Lith. dwcsiii, dtaSsii ' to breathe,’ 
dwasi ‘breath,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘vapour,’ Old Slav. 
ducAif ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ dttSa ‘soul,’ hl.H.G. getwds 
‘ghost,’ Old Gall, dusii ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei, xv. 23: ‘Quosdam dromones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
ettentareet efficere plures talesque asseverant’; 
Isid. Or. 8, 11, 103 : ‘ Scepe improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, quos 
dffimones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam’), Lat. FSrdlia {'dhv6s&lia) 
‘ a festival in honour of tho dead ’ (also probably 
f&rim from *dhv&sia:, and/cs<«s). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. Btbs we get there- 
fore ‘ breath,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ soul of the dead,’ ‘ god.' 

A second series of words _ presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres sues, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.’ Now the word arises 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be tho 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor, eferir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (bse) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves : bsa gescot is like yl/a gescot=. 
N.H.G. Hexenschuss, lit. witches' shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion betiveen the same word and Skr, dsu 

•Bechtel forms nn exception to this. In Bezzenberger’s 
Seitrage, xxx. 207 CE. star a word (as in the 

next line) signilies that the form does not occur hut is in- 
ferred.) 


* the breath of life in men and animals,’ aninta (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. ewf=Lat. ensis ‘sword’), 
and once more Avith Skr. dsura, Avesta aJiura 
(Ahura-mazda)=:‘god,’ ‘lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the cose 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, Avind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdn=0.'B..G. dtum ‘breath,’ 
‘soul’ (Ir, athach ‘breath’), while the closely related 
equation of Skr, mdnas=Gr. fiivos (cf. also Lat 
Minerva from *Menesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. fibfiova, ‘I strive’). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of tho soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. Kijpes, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 62), and their identity 
Avith Kijp ‘ heart,’ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
Tho heart is also Adewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions: Lat. 

‘mod,’ recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
sriiditi Si ‘to be angry,* Bulg. sritieliv ‘courage- 
ous’ (Lat. cor. Old Slav, srUdice ‘heart’), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
farther, for the notion of the soul : Lat. animus 
‘soul,’ anima ‘breath’: Gr. Hvcfios ‘Avind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘ he breathes ’) ; Gr. fyxfi : fbxu ‘ breathe ’ ; 
Gr. 6v/ibt (II. vii. 131 identic^ Avith Skr. 

dkdmd, Lat. f&mus ‘smoke,’ etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, Avhich, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exis^ 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have noAv sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are : Skr. ar&h, Aresta druls=01d Nor. draugr. 
Old Saxon gidrog, O.H.O. gitrve (cf. also A.8. dredg • larva 
mortui,’ and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, U.H.O. ficero ‘dwarfq 
•goblin,' 'ghost': Skr. druh 'to Injure'; Bki.jbhii, Vedic ex- 
pression tor three clever elfish beings (Kuhn's Ztsehr. iv. 102 ff.) 


mon Teutonic U.H.Q. mar m.f., Old Nor. mara, A.S. mcm, 
mare, O.H.O. mara f. 'demon' (mare in ‘nightmnre’)=Old 
Bl. moro 'witch,' 'demon,' 'goblin,' Ir. mor-lr]tgain, 01. lamia 
' goblin-queen ' ; Old Nor. valr, A.S. wcef ' the dead ’ (esp. on the 
battlefield)=IJtb. u^les 'ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in generd*; Ootb. hugs 'vour,' Old Nor. hugr 'soul' 
(mannahugir 'human eouls which appear in many forms’) 
perbaps=Lith. kaWcas ' dwarf -spirit,’ ' hobgoblin,’ etc. 

To this class of beings, which Avill engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(beloAv, p, 62»), belong originally the tAvo series 
of Avords which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
Sebs and Goth, anses ; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the Avorship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated Avdth those dirine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shoAvn above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. diSwas, Old 
Nor. ttvar, and along ndth these goes back to an 
Aryan root *dcivo~s, Avhich, in consequence of its 
close connexion Avith Aryan *e?y^M-5=Skr. dydds 
‘sky,’ Gr. Zeds, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Noav, 
since the Aryan *dy6us, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. Zeds and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky AA'orshinped as a god, *deivos derived in 
primitiA'e times * from *dy6us, must have signified 

• A later formation from Skr. dgdds, divds=OT. Zeds, tuF-is 
is Skr. d»oj;<l=Qr. Jibs from *SiF-jot ' heavenly.' 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, c.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In them, therefore, we must see the ‘heavenly 
ones,’ The common Teutonic root Goth, Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present -writer to he largely characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones.’ The most 
significant thing about it is that it leads hack to a 
muter conception, to an ori^al *ghut6m which (cf. 
on this pomt OsthofF in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge 
t. Kunde d. idg. Spr. xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr, hdvate ‘he calls’ (hutd 
‘called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Lith. iaweti 
‘ to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ‘ the 
di-rine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. Bub meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
Ceij and the Lat, deus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as worship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ In a 
third division we shall discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ hut yet is on 
the whole independent of it, -viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. TBE worship of the dead.— Ab far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the difierent forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead ; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship), Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs m fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead) — beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse. — The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the question. To -which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts ; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
Bigveda (x. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘ those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned by fire’; and so too in the 
veda (XVIII. ii. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘fathers,’ whom Agni 
is to bring forivard. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows ns that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of afiairs. Among the kings of the 
Scythians, -who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westwards, and -svho remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 f.), -n’ho describes their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed unbumed, ns their graves show. Hero- 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, -while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (xora- 
tcijpdtrayres Sij Sir rhv riicvy II4/xrat yij KptM i ouvt). 


When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as existing among non-Zoroastrian 
tribes, or when the followers of Zarathnshtra, as 
well as the Persian Magi, previous to buiying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the -ivild mountain tribes of the 
Oreite in Baluchistan (cf. Diodorus Siculus, x-vii, 
105 : rUr yip Te\evri]ixdyTuv irap’ atrroti ri aiifULTo. 
(pipovaiv ol (Tvyyeyets yvpyol, htiyxas fx^rres. els 81 
Tovs lirl Ttjs X"P®s Spupoirs Odyres ri trSfia, riy pip 
TrepiKelpcyoy yeKp(p Kbapov irepiaipovyrai, to 81 o-upa 
to53 ye-reXevTijKo'Tos KaTaXeCirovori popav rots dqplots). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Euro- 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greeks. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee-hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycenaian period, the dead were entombed 
unbumed in a partly mummified state (cf. Tsountas- 
Manatt, The Mycemcan Age, chs. v. vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu- 
lation in Mycenrean Greece, the case is difierent 
-with the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
open to view in the N.W. of the to-wn since the year 
1891 (cf. A. Briickner andE. Pemice, ‘Einattisoher 
Friedhof’ in Mitteil, d. kais. deutschen archaeol. 
Institute, Athen. Abt. xviii. ). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves ’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in this burying-place, only one contained an um 
•with burnt bones, ‘ and this state of affairs agrees 
with the assurances of Greek local antiquaries, 
who claim to have seen no npourropiKit r&(pot -with a 
burnt body.’ So, when buiying and burning are 
met -with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world wth its practice of 
body-burning represents an innovation contraiy 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which is 
preserved in the mother-country. 

The Boman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Borne 
also (cf. Bist. Bat. -vii. 187) : 

* Ipsum cremare apud Bomanos noQ (alt veterls institutl ; 
terra condebantur . . . et tamen mulUa famllia) priscos serra- 
rere ritus, aicut in Ooraelia nemo ante Sullam dfetatorem tro- 
ditnr crematue,’ 

An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 
‘ Coesarian operation ’ (cf. M. Voigt, ‘ Uber die 
leges regiffi ’ in ASG, viL : ‘ negat lex regia muli- 
erem, quee praignans mortua sit, humari, antequam 
partus ei excidatur ’) appears to be acquainted with 
burial only, but the lerislation of the Twelve 
Tables already sanctions both methods of disposal 
of the dead. 

Cl. Tab. X. (ed. Schoell) 1 : ‘ hominem mortnum In nrbe Tie 
eepelito neve vrito ’ ; 8 , 0 : ' neve aurum addlto cul anro dentes 
lunctl eecunt, aut im cum iUo sepeliet uretve, se (raudo esto.' 

The excavations also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare n^r 
the Porta Esquilina contains^ rock-hewn burial 
chambers -with unbumed bodies ; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
Komanum, ums of ashes have been brought to 
light -which point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation in Home than might Be expected from 
the historical tradition quoted. We have to rely 
solely on excavations wth regard to the northern 
part of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-places 
belonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buned 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
to'^ether. The latter class are assigned by Mon- 
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telius {La Civilisation primitive en Italic depuis 
I’introdnction des mdtartx, Stockholm, 1895) to tlie 
■Umbrians, i.c. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the hlusoum of Bologna, failed to convince 
him of the imssibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 

"When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians : raifial 51 roTtri eidalfioiri airuv [the present 
reference is thus only to the rich] elal atSe' rpeU 
ftlv ijfiipai vpoTidtaat rbv vespbr, Kal Travroia tr^d^arres 
Ipil'ia eCrux^oiTot, •KpoKbaduavres r-purov' t-jretra. Sb 
OdTrrovcri KaTOKavtraVTts aXXus yfl Kpu\|/aVT£S.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians, regarding whom a treaty with tlie 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Pomeran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following : 

‘ promiserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vcl subterrandis . . . vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by different 
authorities, such as Peter of Dushurg or the canon 
Stryikowski; while others like the clerical Jan 
MaJecki (Meletius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start ivith burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jaffd, Monumenta Mo^untina, p. 172) as 
existing among the TFinedt; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg {Chron. viii. 2) among the Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn DQstah, Ibn Fosslan, Mas'Qdi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Dastah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unbumed. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, Ave have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom ; for Ave 
read of stately rooms in NorAvay belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age — rooms hcAvn in Avood, in Avhich 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. 0. Montelius, Lie Kultur Sclnvedens^ 
p. 193). It may also be considered a foreim custom 
Avhen, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see beloAV, p. 30), 
the corpse Avas put in a ship and burned along Avith 
it, in e-xactly the same Avay as aa'us customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the _ old Slavonio races— cremation amon" 
the liadimifies, SSverjanes, and KriviCes, burial 
among the Poljanes and Drevljanes — may be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs,’ in Trans, of the 
Department for the Pussian Lang, and Lit, of the 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 ff.). 

_ The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted Avith cremation only. 

Cf., for the Teutons, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ‘funerum nulla 
umbitio ; id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis lignis crementur, struem rogi neo vestibus neo odoribus 


* Cf. also Kretschmer, Einleit, in die Gesch. der grieeh, 
Spraehe, p. 178. 
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cumulant : sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adicitur, 
sepulcrum (OTspes erigit.’ As late as the year 785 (MGH iii. 
49) Charlemagne decreed against the Saxons : ‘ si quis corpus 

defuncti hominis secun ’ ■■■ nsumi 

fccerit, et ossa eius ad ( - - ; and 

again, ‘ iuhemus ut coi. ■. ■ • cime- 

teria ccclesiiu deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.’ The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the songs of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. AVith reference to the Gauls, Cassar states 
{de Bell. Gall. vi. 10) : ‘ f unera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica 
et sumpluosa ; omniaque quas vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in 
ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hano memoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ah iis dilectos esse constabat, iustis 
funeribus confectis una oremahantur.’ The same thing ap- 
pears from PomponluB Mela (iii. 2, S) and from Diodorus Siculus 
(V. 28). 

The question simply is. At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead? 
The final answer to this can be given only by pre- 
historic arcbfEology, for Avant of older written 
evidences. This sIioavs that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses Avere interred unbumed in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
Avas only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation OTadn- 
ally came in. It further encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelius, AA xvii. 161 fl'.) that 
the cliange of custom Avent on in the countries 
mentioned, Avithout any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this Avay Ave should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation Avasthe oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is Avorthy of notice that in SAveden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and Ave may doubt Avhether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead Avas at any time quite extinct. 

No one Avbo considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. (Irimm, ‘ Uber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen ’ in Kleinerc Schriften, ii. 
211, and RidgeAvay, The Early Age of Greece, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’) Avill 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This vieAV is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm {op. cit.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehoAv in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g., expressions for ‘ to dispose of the dead ’ should 
exhibit an original sense=‘to burn.’ But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. Bdirroi, Avhich 
means in historical usage ‘ to bury ’ and ‘ to burn,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected Avith Slcr. tap, Lat. tepeo, Gr. 
‘ashes,’ but must very likely be connected Avith 
O.H.G. tunc, ‘ pit,’ or Avith Armen, damban ‘ grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a Avide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series ; Old Pr. 
hqpts, enkopts, ‘ to buiy,’ Lith. Impas, ‘ cairn,’ Lett. 
hapu nUite, ‘ grave - goddess,’ Gr. xaTreroj, ‘grave,’ 
‘pit,’Lat. cqpnfiM, ‘coffin’: Lith. Old Slav. 

kopaii, ‘to heAV,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation : O.H.G. 
(7ra6=01d Slav, grobu, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ ((xoth. 
graban, ‘ to dig ’). There is a pre-historic desi^a- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus {*urcus), ‘under Avorld’=Goth. aiirahi, 
‘ sepulchral cave ’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrage, xxvi. 
166) ; Avhile the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
Avhich Avas undoubtedly ‘ to bury,’ os folloAVs from 
the passages of the TAvelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion Avith the Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve,’ ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also “W. Schulze, in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. xli. 335). 
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We are thns justified in assuming that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their origin and after 
their amval in ■what afterwards became their home, 
interred their dead unhumed in carefully prepared 
gra-v-es. The thought that prompted this kmd of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased,- whether -with the pious 
intention of warding off enemies and ■wild annals 
from it, or because, beliering that the soul «f the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by procuring for him the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors — for they were afraid 
of ehosts — ^by confining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to the CTave. Or it may be that all these 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the grandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, kno^wn as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 
questions to ■which these buildings give rise from 
■the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(cf. S. Muller, Nord. AUertumskunde, i. 68; 
Hoemes, Urgesch. der bildcnden Kunst, p. 241; 
Zinok, Det nordi.vrop. dysseterritor. stengrave og 
dyssemcs udbrcdclse i Ewopa-, M. Much, Seimat 
der _ Indogermanen, Abschnitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Steingraber’) are as yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same enoeavour to protect and pre- 
sep’e the human corpse is expressed in the later but 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also ouring the Mycentean period of the Bronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as the time of Ljcurgtm, 
the dead were, ■without any such covenng, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree, 
.^terwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels {irWoi], and then the clay and wooden coffin 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, borrowed perhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest land of N. Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of the dead,’ i.e. a hollowed- 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Museum, the tree- 
coffins ■with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin bears the very name 
Jdada, koloda, i.e. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstoch). The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last centnry, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
poses of burial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 
body inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to mantifaoture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (of. Kotljarevskij, 
op. cit. p. 222 f. ). This northern ‘ tree of the dead,’ 
whose "wide-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constntcted from boards, which spread over 
Europe along "with the diffusion of the new beliefs. 

Eloquent witness is borne to this by numerous names o{ the 
coffin m the Teutonic languages— names which were borrowed 
from the Latin (O.H,G. tamh, $arh, iromUar^=sarcovhagye, 
A.S* eest. eUt, ‘coffin,* eistiant ‘to coffin. Old 
from Lat. eista, Jf.H.G. arht from Lat, area, O.H.G. »arA- 
tcrini from Lat. serinium). 

Thus all along, firom the earliwt to the most 
recent times, we see connected "with 'the disposal 


of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. 

Now, in the most direct opposition to this series 
of ideas connected -with the burial of the dead, is 
the custom of cremation, which, as we have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
races, and subsists, alongside of bnriS, down even to 
the introdnetipn of ChnstiMity. TVhile those who 
hnry a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constimctions or by coffining, we now find men 
resorting to as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reahty a revolution which can 
he explained only by a complete change in the 
ideas about life after death, and which in recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
ject of research. The first place here is due to 
Erwin Rohde and his hook Psyche^ (L 27 ffi). Ac- 
cording to his "view, cremation is meant to effect 
the speedy and complete separation of the soffi 
from the body, and this from an affectionate as 
well as a selfish motive. As long as the body lasts, 
the sonl is hound to it; it enjoys no rest itself and 
allows none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

‘Nothing can destroy the visible counterpart of the soul more 
quickly than fire ; it a fire is kindled, and the most preciOM 
belongings of the dead man are consumed in it, no bond can 
detain the soul any longer in this world. Thus, by burning 
the body, they serve the interests of the dead, who no longer 
roam about restlessly, and stiil more those of the living, whom 
the souls banished to the dept^ of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement •with Rohde, hut inde- 
pendently of him, S. Muller, in his Nord. Alter- 
tumskiinde (i, 363 ff.), is convinced that tlie true 
purpose of cremation is the release of the sonl in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, while 
B. Much, in a comprehensive discussion of MUUeris 
book {Anseiger fur deutsches AUertum, xlviii. 
315 ff.), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of nis soul. 

‘The thought of the dead person, if it was a case of 
burial, would involve the idea of the preserved but disfigured 
body, decomposed or already changed to a skeleton. . . . But 
if the dead person had been burned, what was left of him 
afforded no new food for the imagination. . . . The part which 
the dead under such circumst^ces played in the dreams, 
hallucinations, and imaginations of the survivors was un- 
doubtedly a smaller and also a more friendly one ; in other 
words, his soul entered more easily into the peace of a home of 
souls, or else followed its destined way at liberty within living 
and active nature.' 

In confirmation of his "view, Much appeals to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning what 
were supposed to he vampires, witches, sorcerers, 
and the uke, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In opposition to the opinion (which, by the way, 
is generally prevalent) or these three scholars, that 
the ‘ dogma’ of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asia by passing from race to race, W. Ridgeway, 
in his work mentioned above, The Early Age oj 
Greece, defends the view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of burn- 
ing the body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest was secured only 
by those who were burned by fire, but^ that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can 
be freed from the pollution which death brings 
with it. , ■ ■L 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway (which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of cremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,’ the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under- 
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standing of the question with which we are here 
engaged, although naturally it will never he 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and plainly, as we shall 
see in the section on * Bealms of the Dead ’ (p. 29), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first ori^ated from 
an Aryan race and spread ‘ wave-like ^ in different 
directions, or took rise outside the cirdo of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship — perhaps among the 
primitive Sumerian population of Babylon, where, 
in the year 1887, huge burying-OTounds of burned 
bodies'.Avere brought to light in the trvo ruined sites 
of Surghul and El Hibba (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 ff.). 

2 . Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of tlie dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
posal of it must have been accompanied even then 
by a long series of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed domi from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analomes in this 
connexion are, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slavs will be compared. 

For the former vre shall start from the description of the 
Greek hurlal- customs In Rohde's Psyche^ (denoted by R.), I. 
218 ff.; for the latter we shall take special account of tho 
above-mentioned (p. 17“) work of Kotljarevskij (=K.); cf. also 
Joannes Menecius (=M.). ‘do Sacriflciis et Idolatria veterum 
Borussoruni, Livonum, aliarumque vioinarum gentium ’ (Scrip- 
tores Serum Litonicanm, ii. 3S9ff.); and P. V. Sejn (=S.'), 
‘Materials for a Knowledge of tho Life and Language of the 
Russian Population of tho North-West’ (White Russia), 1. 2, 
2nd pt. : ' Burial and Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and Lamentations lor tho Dead,' in Trans, ey the Depart- 
ment for the Sussian Lang, and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
Acad. (Buss.) 61. No. S, St. Petersburg, 1890, and tho same 
author’s work (=S.2), The Great Sussian in his Songs, Usages, 
Customs, Superstitions, Tales, Legends, etc. [Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd pt. p. 777 ff. ’Therealter tho 
important subject of gilts to tho dead will be dlsonsscd 
with regard to all tho Aryan races. 

(a) Ancient Greek and Litd-Slavio burial- 
customs. — (a) The lying in state of the corpse 
{vpoeeoK ). — ‘After the eyes and the mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in the house for solemn lying in state ’ (R.). 

‘In funoribus hio servatnr ritus a rusticanis. Defunctorum 
endavera vestibus et calcois induuntur, et crecta locantur super 
sellam, cul assidentes illorutn propinqui perpotant no hellu- 
antur’ (M. p. 391). ‘On tho appearance of the master of tho 
house, the wife, and the persons Intimately connected with the 
dead man, tho lying in state takes place in tho “comer” 
(kutu), which In this case does not mean the corner under the 
sacred images, but the bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a “decent” death, as, c.g„ 
ihat in tile hour of death all the relatives may be present, 
that the son may close the eyes, the daughter sing the song 
of woe, etc., the White Russian peasant wishes to lie on his 
own “bench” after his death; bo has not died “decently” if 
he has Iain In tho “comer” in a stranger’s house.’ ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new bast shoes, which are replaced by boota only 
in wealthy families.’ ‘It is tho bounden duty of the dead 
man's nearest relatives to close his eyes, and in doing so they 
are required to avoid most strictly any possible Injury to his 
body; and they make haste to wash tlie body, before it has 
grown cold.’ ‘ They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
dress, i.e. in a summer tunic and girdle over tho undcr- 

* Of. also S.t p. 531: ‘They lay the dead body on a long 
broad bench, or on a frame specially prepared for it in tho 
middle of the room, with tho head towards tho sacred images 
(krasny ugold)’; and S.i p. 661: ‘They lay the dead body in 
tlie middle of tho room, vdth tho feet towards the door.’ So 
in Homer (II. xix. 212) tho dead person rests ivi irpiSupov 
rcTpapp^eor. 


garment, and they usually put a hat on his head’ (S.i im. 
612, 618). 

A difference from the Greek custom is shoivn in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reK- 
gious ceremony aeeompanied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

(j9) The lamentation for the dead (Opyvos ). — ‘The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the lying in 
state was to give opportunity for this’ (R,). The 
spontaneous passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* but also by tho endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon, 
21), which were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 c) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion ; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
(Oprjvtip TTeTToirifiiva), Homer (iZ. xxiv. 707 ff.) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed : Priam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. Tho whole 
town is assembled before tho gates ; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
eight of their beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them : ‘ Give me place for the mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There tho body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women j 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the dpyveTv 
retiroigpiva. of Solon’s edict. 

AVe meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at the 
very threshold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on tho ‘bench,’ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, the lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of tho burial — often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab Ibn 
Dustah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated t their hands and faces with 
taives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Russians of the present 
day (S.^ p. 635) ; 

•The room of tho pcasanVs house, in which the dead body 
lies, re*echoes with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case tho women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitcii that, on looking at them, one involuntarily begins 
to bo apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
of some of them.’ Again, referring to the Great Russianst he says 


*Of. e.jr. It xviii. 22 ff. (tho eon of Nestor announces tho 
death of Patroclus to Achilles) : 

<07 6 aT 0 , (Achilles)^ 6 ' axeo? tKoXv'^t iii\a\va» 

dfiooTeppffi k 6 viv ai6aX<5eo‘0'av 

Xfvaro Ka.K Ke^oA’f]?, rrprfo-wTrov* 

vtKTapiut /JieAaiy* afitfu'^aye 

ovrb? 6’ Kovtpert peya? /xeyaXworl rayvaffeU 

icetTO. X^PO’'^ KSfirju j 5 <rxv»'« 

Sfitaai o\ a5 ’AxiAriij AT]f«rcraTO lidTpoxArf? tc, 

iSpapov ’AxiX'^a fiai^pova, X^po^^ Tratrtu 

arnBea TreTrAd-yovro, AvPev o’ vTrb yvta e#cdcrn77. 
tCf.//. xix. 2820^: 

BpiOTjij 5* ap* etreiT*, Ix^Arj xpvo'dp *A4)poSCrpt 
^ iSe IIoTpOKAov ScBeuypjvov o^tC voAkw, 
apA* opv^cr€y 

ernPed T djroATjv Setp^y iSi KoAd frpdcrcoTra. 
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(S.- p. 779): ‘When the women strike up their mourning songs 
at the graves, the weeping widow olten swoons in consequence of 
her great grief, i.e. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses ; and she falls 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of lamenta- 
tion. Swoons like these occur several times in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for “knowing how to weep.*” 

^ It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assimie an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character — epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
ske^h of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. S.* p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Of. Menecius, op. cit. p. 891 : ‘Epota cerevisia (see above) fit 
lamentatio funebris, qu® in lingua Butenica sic sonat : ... id 
est, hei mihi quare mortuus csf Num tibi deerat esoa aut 
potusf_ Hoc modo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex- 
terna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, boves, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad qu® sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt hano n®niam : cur ergo mortuus 
es qul h®o habebas?’ and fi.l p. 620: ‘Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different circumstances in their jives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The women e,\pre3s this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, during 
which Ihe speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, only he 
is unable to express his thoughts and feelings.’ 

_ These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
smee onN the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of the mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughtCT, daughter-in-law, etc,), are 
to be found in both of Sejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a IVhite Russian widow laments (S.i p. 638): ‘0, my 
brave partner, how am I to live now with my dear little child- 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm winds blow down upon them 7 No worm winds will blow 
upon them,’ etc. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of her 
husband (IL xxiv. 725 ff.) : ‘ Husband, thou art gone young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
but a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me; 
nor methinks shall he grow up to manhood,’ etc. 

In Russia there are also paid female mourners, 
who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 

( 7 ) The funeral processio7i {isrpopi ). — ‘ The lying 
in state seems to have lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the house along 
with the couch on which it had lain. . . . The 
solemn and magnificent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient “ dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage dra^ra by two horses ; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

‘ Cum ad sepulturam effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequuntur, et currum obequitant, quo cadaver vehitur; 
eductisque gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes : . . . _id est, 
aufugito VOS dsmones’ (M. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even m summer ; 
it is not customary to carry the dead body with tim hands 
(8 2 p 778). *In old Russian the phrase “to sit on the sicdsre" 
means the same as “to approach the grave" (cl. 

‘Sledtre, Boat, and Horse as Requisites of Bu^ Ritual 
(Russ.) in the Mo^hauer Dremostx, xvi.). It la a}so 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead mans 
favourite horse to his carriage.* ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemeterj’ in no other way than on 
drawn by a pair of oxen.* ‘The burial takes place on the thira 
day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second 
$.2 pp. 622, 541, 6S0). 

The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 


the 

ed.). 


• The custom Is different on the other side of tte 
le Raskolnikans (cf. Melnikow, In the IcreeU, U. 809, Buss. 


ferent form according as it was burial or cremation 
that was practised; both methods, as we Iiave 
seen, <^n be proved to have existed in pre-Chris, 
tian times, both on Litu-Slavic and on Greek soil. 
Wintemitz, in his articles, ‘Was "^nssen wir von 
den Indogermanen?’ (Bcilage zur Miinchner AZ, 
1903, No. 258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog. 
nize a primitive Aryan custom, connected wi§j 
burial as well as cremation, in the frequently re- 
curring practice of the mourners walking three 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre ; hut the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
important part, however, of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the depositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased— a point which will he treated in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavio 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(5) Thz funeral feast (•n-eplSeirroy ). — ‘ Having re- 
turned from the disposal of the body, the members 
of the family undergo a religious purification, and 
then, cromied ivith yvreaths, attend the funeral 
feast. This was also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the dead man was believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host ; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistically during the feast. The 
funeral feast was a repast for the 111*102 relatives, 
given at the house of tne dead person’ (R.). 

‘ All the rest of the companj* return (after the burial) to the 
peasant’s house, with the priest at their bead, in order to 
‘‘ celebrate thelfuneral feast ’’ (praviti stoH ; cf. Homerio nAov 
ta%vvvat). By this Is meant a commemoration meal for the 
dead prson, whioh lasts from two to four hours.’ ‘ After they 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often they 
invite him to the bouse of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately betake themselves to the bouse 
of the deceased “ to the feast of cakes ” (no klecki). After they 
have washed their bands, they pray here first of all to God, 
sometimes inaudibly, sometimes. If there is a reader among 
them, aloud; then they sit down to table. The reader and 
those who dug the grave sit in the places of honour. The men 
sit at one table a little higher ("in the corner,” no iuti), the 
women at another ’ (S.i pp. 613, 654). ‘ But each one; before 
eating [aj; the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and It has not been mven up 
yet among the Nadravians ; for, when the people come from the 
burial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as those 
who attended the funeral must wash* themselves, even 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corpse ’ 
(cf. Matthaus Pratorius, Delicice Prussicas Oder Preussische 
Schaubiihne, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 99). ‘ To this day 
I cherish the greatest resMCt for this burial feast (zatobnp 
sfofiQ, at whioh rude speaking, slander, dispute, disaCTeement, 
strife, wanton Jests, and ever^hing else that usually accom- 
panies gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather- 
ing spoke with restraint not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the whole company, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of his life. They retailed the talk and instructions of 
the dead man, especially those In which the goodness of his 
heart shone forth’ (S.l p. 614). 

We shall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litu-Slavs when we come to 
speak of their ' commemoration feasts for the dead ’ 
(3 d) ; the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 

(5) The gifts to the dead.— The remote anti- 
quity of the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Great 
Russian ideas and usages connected witii the 
disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, which even yet is in part wde-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

‘ Post lamentatlonem dantur cadaver! munuscula, nempe 
molieri fila cum acu: viro linteolum, Idque elus cello Inipll- 
catur . Qul funus mortuis faciunt, nummos proiciunt In 
eepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. Collocanl 
quoque panem, ct lagenam cerevlsj® plenam ad caput <^ave^ 

In Bcpulcruni iHutii ns anlma vel sltiat vel esuriafc (M. t.c.). I 

• The Sci-thlans also, as Herodotus (iv. 73 ft.) describes Is 
detail, bad to purify themselves after the burial, which thej 
did by means of a vapour-bath from hemp-seed. 
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iras assured that they put Into the poekets of the linen shirt 
(nosord), which is put on the dead man, pim and tobacco- 
uch, flint and steel it he smoked during his life, and a snuff- 
X if be snulTcd. To tlie man's girdle above the shirt they 
hung a small bag containing smooth copper buttons, ns 
well as a small knife in a leather sheaft— articles witli 
which the peasant never jiarts during his daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief (nosovUka), so that 
the dead person might, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.' ‘ 1 have beard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
a uottle of spirits which had been previously laid in the dead 
•nan’s coflin. The men, so far from despising such a find, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure.’ ‘ They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and some coppers in his pocket, with wlilch he 
buj-8 a place for himself “in yonder world.’’’ ‘After the 
burial-serwce they lower the deceased Into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured bj" him and were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If, e.g,, he was by 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him an 
unfinished bast shoe (eH piiikomii i spicami, Implements of his 
trade?); if ho was a carpenter, or some other tradesman, they 
pave him an axe, a chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
filings they put into every dead roan’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omriet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
pipe with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
(^S.1 pp. 612, 617, 631, 631). 

Similar customs may still be shoivn to exist j 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although tliey have to a large extent disappeared 
(cf. E. ulogk, ‘ Mythologie ’ in Paul’s Gr-undriss d. 
germ. Phil.^ iii. 252). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the eomplete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom Avhich 
can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age ; and this custom con- 
sisted in giiung to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted iidth the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiejuity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 18), tliey 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again ; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards commancf her to ‘rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along wth the dead man (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Eeligion acs Veda, p. 576). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greeks. AVith 
them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead ; but the funeral 
ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Patroclus (7Z. .xxiii. 16411.), and the funeral-pyre on 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oil, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacrifices and 
gifts. 

The method in which these gifts were ofiered to 
the dead man varied. AVhere the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave ; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral-pyre — 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Muller, in his Nordische Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern wond, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according to S. 
Muller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, wdth vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, etc. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
up -without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which ‘ was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments — one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit,’ But what 
was the use of these then ? And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Muller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, e.g,, with a 
razor? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the standing of S. 
Muller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his -views can be maintained even so far as the 
northern part, and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning ore we to put, e.g., on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
625 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that both kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited : weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc.? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Muller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose ? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times doivn to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life, as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent n process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16'’), which was in use 
from pre-historic times down to the 4th cent. B.c. 
In the graves of the ‘ dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kinds, 
pots -with meat and drink, and bones from bull-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite different ivith the later 
graves — cremation as well as burial graves — be- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few_ worthless vessels. But beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (cf. Briickner-Pemice, op. cit, p. lS9f.). 

We have said that we must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the ndsh of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to be. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 
puted question as to whether this wish was called 
forth by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 
be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as laciang a feeling of love {however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
naturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only say that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, of fear mingled with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the deacf, viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was rvidely current 


in Teutonic law of ‘ the portion of the dead,’ t.e. 


‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which H. Brunner 
[Z. der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Bechtsgesch. xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 IT.) has shoivn ‘origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried ivith the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead miould receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is draivn (cf. Rohde, Psyche^ 
i. 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obolus, wliich in clossicsi 
antiquity was squeezed between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slaiuc races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
‘ Charon’s penny,’ t.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21"’) it is 
transformed into money to huy a place m the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear -which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In \Vhite Russia (S.^ p. 522) ivhen the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave of the dead man by 
Idssing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of ail 
the cattle. 

•Tha dead man,’ writes KotlJarovskiJ top. cit. p. 211), ‘could 

< »• t.»_ \%\ryi. infn l-VKii rWlVft * fifk flTOOntv 


take'ailliiilieronginBS nith him into the pave ; so among the 
ibitants of Slazovia, the new head of the house, 


inhabitants of Slazovia, the new head of the house, as soon as 
the oid one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connoted 
with the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lori. The same thing is 

stated by Carl Cappeller, Kaip eeneji £|^unm^at 

Attfzeichnnngen a«s dcm Kreise Heidelberg 1004, 

p, 86 j ‘ Thus it "Was a pa^an custom,' the account concIUQCS. 

similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Miclielbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
BtuVilR nnri to the bee-houses, and announces 


the Lad and his taking over of the charge with the 
■vyords : ' The master is dead ; I am the master ’ 
(m letters of R. Heldmann). Hessler (JTcssiscAe 
Landes- und VoJhsknnde, ii. [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present wwiter does not believe 
that the custom of gi^ to the dead is made alto- 
gether clear by the series of ideas described above, 
however old they may be. In order to show this, 
he_ will in closmg this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that on A^an 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not only 
thought about providing the dead man with such 
things as had been, or might have been, his pro- 
perty during his life— his axe, his sword, his ap- 
parel, etc.— ^ut made provision beyond this for 
his well-being in the world to come. For 
OUT purpose, we may start from the custom, 
already touched on above, of giiing the dead man 
his wife, or, if he had several -nives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funeral- 
pyre. 

According to the evidence in Europe collected by V. Hehn 


(Kvlturpjlanzen und Haustxerel, p._635) and H. Zimmer (AUin- 
atsches Leben, p. S29), the eame thing is clearly demonstrable 


among Scythians, Thracians, Lithuanians, Slavs, and Teutons, 


and undoubtedly goes back to ^primitiye Aryan times. For 


India, it cannot he proved from Vedio antiqui^'. Nevertheless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from about the 6th cent. B.O., we have 
to do not with an innovation, but with tha revival o( a verj- 
old custom preserved locally even in Vedio times (cf. B. Garbe, 
SeitrSge tur indischen Kulturgesehichte, Berlin, 1003, p. 1410., 
‘ Witwenverbrennung ’ ; Risley, Report Census of India, 1801). 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the married dead. What happened in 
the case of the single man? The present writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little mono- 
graph on Totenhochzeit (Jena, 1904), In tliis he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarried 
a 'SooTpoipSpos, t.e. a certain kind of water-pitcher, 
which at the same time played an important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
in it. It is only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the placing of the bridal \ovTpo<}>bpos 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried _men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead person.* 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cussion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the vife of the dead 
married man given to him as a conipanion in 
death, but the single man too was, after his death. 


married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
therefore doomed to die (cf. Mas'udJ, Lcs 


also was - , „ • 

Prairies d’or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Pans, 1861- 
1865, ii. p. 9, n. 7). One of these ‘ deatli-weddings ’ ■ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Friihn, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of thewife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pc-usanias, ii, 21- 7), and in tho 
stoiy of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrilked at 
the mave of Achilles, there exists also on clas.sical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘death- 
• Rematns of this custom ore found also in Germany ; for 
In Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must be 
accompanied by ‘ wreathed girls,’ who roust wear mourning for 
four weelM, etc. (cf, Hessler, op. cit.y 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may he made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned ^vith a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly due to a concern on the part of tho sur- 
rivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riage is an absolute necessity and bachelorhood a 
pitiable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
J)ie Schicicgcrmiitter und dcr Hagestolz, Brunsmck, 
1904, p. 26fl'.).t 

3. Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship). — After the dead body 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met irith more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litu-Slavs. IVith 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 17S 19). 
^ far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors ivere Avorshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pindapitri/ctjna and the &r6.ddha. 
The first of these is a sacrifice in which balls of 
rice {pinda) are offered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the aftenioon of the day on Avhich the new 
moon sacrifice takes place. The ^r&ddha, how- 
ever, i.e. * that which is offered from a sense of trust 
(haddM, r-ir. in the Brahmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured nith water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with rvater, 
— but in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
O. Dormer, Das PindapUfyajna eder Slantnopfer 
rr.it Klosscn, Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
espKially W. Caland, Ubtr Tcicnverchrung bei 
iimnsr, der ir,d<yrcrmanischen VdUrsr, Amsterdam, 
ISSS, zai Aliindiscbcr Ahncncult, I^yden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same authors ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
end BestattungsnebrSuche’ in Vtrhar.dciinnen dcr 
KorArJdijht Akadanh ran Wcittr^iappm, 
Amsterdam, 1S93). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian^ anc^or-worshij) 
must be regarded as belonging to the Vedic 
period, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
forms in most of the sources show that the 
lulirg priesthood exerted a strong infiueiice on 



pointing to an essentialiT lower stage of anewtor- 
wership. features of which recur with surprising 
exactn^ in the Lltu-SIavic ceremonial. _ Wc 
can aimtsst say that the veB which Chnstianity 
has drawn scrcss this ancient layer of religious 
w.-frship is more transparent t ha n tbs one which 
BrShmknisns has spread over it. In any ca.'^ 
it will be advisable in the re-censtruetion or the 


pMs, to take afl onr otarting-point the Litu- 
Slavio and not tlio Indian conditiona. Here 
we Blmll deal with (a) tho deolgnation and the 
manner of conceiving of tbo worHhipped an- 
cestors, (b) tho times, (c) tho places, (d) the ritual 
of tbo ivorsbip of tbo (load, (c) the general signifi- 
cance, for the history of culture, of tbo ivorsbip of 
tho dead in early times. 

(a) Designation and manner of conceiving 
OF the woR.snirPED ANCF.8Tons (admission into 
THEIR NUMBER), — Tlio ‘VVliito Bussian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of tho dead is 
oflbred as dzjady (Russ. didU), ‘grandfather,’ 
Avhilo the Great Bussians use the term roditeli, 
lit. ‘parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Bussian roditeU, roditeli, have now assumed 
such a general meaning that they can be applied to 
am.’ deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(cf. Js.* p. 594, footnote 1). Tho Gr, yovtXs and the 
ha.t. parentes (cf. parentalia, parentatio) corre- 
spona to the Great Bussian expression, ivhile the 
technical designation of the svorsliipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, pildras, literally means ‘ fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is reprasented by the 
Gr. rpiTOTiropet, ‘ great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche^, i. 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘lathers’ {‘parente’), 
‘ grandfathers ’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian rifcnsl 
the offering of cakes and ivater is dedicated to 
these three: 


‘To three (ancestor*) Is the water oBered, to three 3r 
the jn’o^a given, the louHh (tlz. the dc«cendiirt) oTerr St 
(viz. p(i}ia.)vo the three; theCRb has nothing to do isSti: Sr' 
(Jlanu, ix. 1S6). In the same way this ' threefold eSrdr rf 
fathers 'fa embraced by the pr.yovrtvand the LaPperrafer; & 
I'sens, viii. 32 : yovtit tim pypiP koI vmrTjp revror ci rrfir raC 

tvvrw )tyfTr\p KoX trarrjp* €KtXvoi yo-p apx^ tov ytrwt ii23£ 

Festus, p. 221 : parens vulgo paUr tt rnaZer eppA^rgro’;; 
turir praienUt aros et proazot, avUu «t preemzz yamgar. 
nomine appeilari dieunt (d. A. Kaegl, Die Pevxzvd les 
Ottariern, p. O- 

These ancestors are everywhere conriempe m 
real and powerful beings, matching ev'emaHy rwr 
the welfare of the family, as may le 
from the^ designations apph^ to them, urmL m 
0eol garp^ot, Di parentes, Divi rrMnot, srzsz. 

evjatg dzjady, ‘the sacred grandfatbstr.'' a'le. m 
well as from the v/ording of the frzrfoi viihri trm 
addressed to them. The followmgrc-p-dt a'-smy 
characteristic report with regard 
(S.> p. 593) : 

‘On ererr posdble occudoa Mae pesxizf. trvrecKF gg-r-r- 
eliipfal remembrance of hfa ‘‘grtnfn.'Aif'X.' }dt ■erx- erg isr 
dauj" pwyer. In convertatio.c in *ijt iarsO'' i.-r'. -z ctcrrrr; 
as well as on the dISerent feitirt 'rretsoxf.. gije-- .ir, 
weighty coceiderations wfcVfi rrjrr^'. ji-m te c^rnr-c L-s 5 . 
fcls daty. He fa pon-nAfri tTctt tC rgrA do".---:! V i-mr 
and in life was prr/iaced vv thf emriaonie ezarr-er r 
ance^tore, end Is saetsi-oed hy gAum. rf t'C,' 
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an cnlv of the dead, to ..inch 


we now 

' c"*'Vrc5-n! to these rlews rvfaed nr Paul Stea^Si in 

fee /m- Knw- PtrZ, IKS, 

*■1 : Lc-nm, £'~—zrZ r‘ t-J S.rdr=jn- TAAriet, s- XS ; Frsmat, 
tpAlAz e'Xrdrzz. IICI, LIZ- It vsi rr^pA sam 

Amnar the Tatars hr Mamc Fc'Xo Cat ed. i-Sra eit- 
cahecr emzrthes t seo s2sn • . /. If- As fjzror, 
ojttra: sy CHwr, cL SI£ f. 


Tbere the graediat'.*? -in? 4. r 

and cade the Cells trtvle, ?he jcte-di'- 
tfce gwml.'atfcer'* tze, the gr'ttdTfctcht-- -i-vy 
granctmnt.her’* rlcile, /.c She rf th C- A ■. 
are the "aarefan,” the c-ecijoce. VA v,-: s-u ■ 

of tie gra.cd.cc'Vt'.er; the tyAoA ^ c, 

frees the grail Itther'* ise*e, *. j,,- 
vilna! ob'ect* tpeti o' the 4.0 
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£5on o' ,./e, w2-cb Lax AAXiipr:. inu- a . 
them dzHy aid ere-c ixAvi-/ y- .ojj:.- 

It m to them, tbereittre Sck; •I-i 
in all the necewdiita of K^A-'hS. 
lovdng k a p-rayef ittscc 4;; 
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the pinda, which lies in the middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words : • Give me a male child, ye Pitaras,’ while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Pitaras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may be uninjured.’ 

In accordance with this si^ification of the help 
of the ancestors in producing children, we can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
parture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to offer a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familien- 
fesfe der Gricchen nnd Bomer, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently tJiese spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘ good ’ and ‘ helpful,’ especially in the 
Lat. mdnes : Old Lat. mdmts, ‘ good.’ This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, c.y., the avenging 
goddesses are called the ‘ Eumenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious ; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are filled with dread (3.1 
p. 688) ‘ lest at the commemoration festival any mistake should 
be made. Then, to speak in the language of the peasants, the 
feast would be no feast. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in wliose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there would follow at once family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops; in short, mountains and hills would fall upon 
the living.' 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to be found in India : ‘ Do us 
no harm,_ ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you’ (Bigveda, x. xv. 6) ; and in the ^rdddha, too, 
the ofierer, immediately after the offering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: 'May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Caland, AhncncuU, 
p. 176 ff.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the fpuer (‘ the 
spirits of the dead ’) were Svcripyrjroi (^rone to 
anger’) and xoXewol rotr ^^tweXdfouo-i (cf. E. Rohde, 
(Psyche^, i. 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 237), they hung up to the Lares * at the 
Compitalia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcant, pilis et sinmlacris contcnti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are worshipped with such 
anxious dread ; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestoi-s who are worshipped as divine. 

In U’bite Russia (S.l p. 634), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the biirying-grouiid, 'one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
coin on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives'. 
“Grandfathers nnd grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
nnd aunts, t.ake our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him in friendship, do not quarrel, etc.’’’ In addition to that, 
it is a wide-spread idea that for 40 daj-s after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own house 
ns well ns those of strangers, nnd is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relations during his life ; nnd, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily ns the latter are deprived of the power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, since hej owing to his 
immateriality, is invisible or comes forward m the_ form of 
different nniranis— which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies ’ (S.i p. 619). ‘Kie peasants also 
believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 21 hours 
and generally by night, flies into the peasant’s hut and drinks 

* Loses (nom. sing. Ids, gen. /(isis)are undoubtedly, from the 
first, spirits of the tfead, ns is proved by the certain etj-mqlogical 
connexion of the word with larva from Idsua, nnd with the 
festivai of the dead, Ldrentalia. The change from d to d nuist 
be considered exactly the same ns in deer: ucuo, ambdges: ago, 
fdma: fdteri, stdre : stiihts, etc. Wlssqwa, in Roscher’s Aiisf. 
Lexicon der griech, ^ind rbm. Slgthotogie, art. ‘ Lares ’ (cf. also 
Jieligion und Kultus der Homer, p. 148 ff., and A Jin vii. 61), 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes ton ' 
false conception of the Ixires ns ‘spirits of the fields. The 
correct view is given by Samter, Familienfeste, p. 115; a. 
also Walde, Lat. etpmol. Worterhuch, artt. 'Ijai' and ‘Larva. 


water from a vessel, which is set out for the purpose and 
filled to overflowing’ (S.l p. 659). 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
I enter at once into the world of the Pitaras, but 
I rather wanders to and fro as a ‘spirit’ or ‘gliost’ 
I (Skr, preta, lit. ‘ the departed ’). The spirits have 
also the inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way ‘ food with 
a jug of water ’ must be given to them. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Pitaras, definite ceremonies 
were necessary, the most important of wliich was 
theiS'api 7 !rffi-amnfr(‘Sapinda-making’), which took 
place usually on the day after the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
CvLlaiid, Totenverehrung, p. 22 ff,, and Oldenberg; 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 554 f.). See Ancestor- 
Worship (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards ( 3 c and 4 ) of 
the places where the spirits of the ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on this subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in difierent territories, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth-fire, 
which came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
II. I), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
ized in the home. 

The same is true of the Qr. ayaBif Saifua' (Rohde 1. 266), of 
the Lat. di penates (‘ those within,' cf. penitus, penetrare), and 
lar/amitiaris,o! the Qerm. 'kobold ’(*l'n6a.walda, ‘theonewho 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor. iq/i, ‘hut,’ A.S. eafa, ‘room,’ 
M.H.Q. I;o6e, ‘shed, hovel ’=Gr. Ythro, ‘underground dwelling’; 
A.S. eq/godu, co/godas, ‘penates, tares’), ot Russ, domovdj (‘the 
one in the house ') ; and of many similar names. 

In this connexion the worship of the house-snake, 
found among several of the Aryan peoples, can be 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
than to imagine the soul of the deceased in the 
form of a snake (cf. Rohde, Fst/che-, i. passim, 
and artt. on SoUL and Spirit), which seemed 
especially suitable for this on account of its winding 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth and 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic snake- worship has been 
developed among the Lithuanians, regardin" which 
hlenecms (see above) gives the most detailed 
account; 

‘ Prtoterea LItuani et Samagitro in domibua sub fomace, vol 
in angulo vaporarii, ubl mensa stat, eerpentes fovent, quos 
numinis instar colentes, certo anni tempore precibus sacrificuli 
evocant ad mensam. Hi vero exeuntes, per mundum lintcolum 
conscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi postquam singifia 
fercula delibarunt, rursus discedunt, sequo abdunt in cavernis. 
Serpentibus digressls, homines Iioti fercula iUa praigustato 
comedunt oc sperant illo anno omnia prospere sibi eventura. 
Quodsi nd preces sacrificuli non exierant sei^ontcs, out fercula 
super mensam posita non delibaverint, turn credunt se anno 
Ulo Bubituros magnam calamltatem.’ Cf. olso Lasicius, de Diis 
Samagitarum, p. 61 : ‘Nutriimt etiam quasi decs penates nlgn 
coloris, obesos et quadrupedes quosdam serpentes, Gluoitos 
(Lith. cyicalrf, “8erpent’')vocatos ;’ nnd Aeneas Silvius in Usener- 
Solnisen, Gbttemamen, p. 01: ‘Serpentes colebant; 
familias suum quisque in angulo domus serpentem babuit, cui 
cibum dedit et sacrificium fecit in feeno lacenti.’ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian snake- 
worship stands among the ancient Romans (of. 
Wissowa, Religion und KtiUtu, p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. 'the generator’ 
(gigno), can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 
protection stands, as we might naturally expect 
from these family gods, especially the leclus gem- 
alis, the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. As the paterfamilias in Rome 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family e.state, _it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into tho tutelary spirit of the master of the 
house.* 

(b) The times of the \yoeship of the dead. 
— Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20*’), which followed immediately after the 
msposai of the corpse, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

‘ The former are celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for cacli individual who has died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated inter-als, though not 
on the same dai"a or In the same months, but on the 3rd, 
6th, Cth, 20th, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of the 
burial, during a period of six montlis, and periodicallj’ there- 
after In the course of the year till the date of the death 
(godotSlina, “anniversary"). These commemoration feasts take 
place without the co-operation or blessing of the Church. 
They are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or tho general commemoration festivals, arc held 
by all on the same daj-s, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by tlie Orthodox Church, and are never engaged 
In without her consicration. They arc held from four to six 
times in tlie year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they have been dead for a longer or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festirals arc held on Saturda\-s, and called In White Russia 
dzjadg [the same name ns that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves], in Great Russia “ parents’ ciaturdaj-s"(rodi(eflsti;a 
tnbhoty). But the radunica is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and this feast is not everywhere called dejady. . . . These 
commemoration feasts admit of being classified, according to 
the seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter’ (S.t p. 6S2f.). 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Litlmaninn heathen conditions, hleneeius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes : ‘ Cajterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 
essinio.’ A general feast to the dead is described 
y Laskovskij in Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum, 
p. 50; 

Misdem fcrl’’ [•' • 1 ■ '' '’■■■■ '* Mwember, at the festival of 
the flax-god ' ’ tumulis ad balneum ct 

epulas invita , ; ; , - ., mantilia, indusia, quot 

inritati fuerint, in tugurio earn ad rem pnoparato ponunt; 
mensam cibo, potu oncrant. Ochinc in sun mapalia reversi 
triduum compotant ; quo cxacto, ilia omnia in scjmlchris, potu 
perfusis reliiutuunt ; tandem ctiam manibus valedicunt’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
Lasicius, p. 61: ‘ Skierstuvves festura cst farcirainuui, ad quod 
deum Ezagulis ita vocant: Veni cum mortuis farcimina iiobis- 
cura manaucaturus.' Cf. also p. 48: ’Vielona Deus nniniarum, 
cui turn oblatio ollertur, cum mortui pascuntur; dari autem illi 
Solent frlxK) placentula), quatuor locis sibi oppositis jwullulum 
discissaj. Eo sikies Vielouia pcmixlos (" wafers of which V. Is 
very fond") nominantur.’ 

From the sturting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the times appomted for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races. Among 
them all, special and general festivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 
gard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 
Europe present us ivith exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rplro xal (vara, (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial), i.c. meals 
which were oHered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Atliens 
we have likewise the rpiaxaSes (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the ividow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

(Jlenecius: ‘Uxor vero tain orientc quam occidente sole 
super extinct! coniugis sepulcrum sedens vel iacens lamentatur 
diebus triginta'). 

Then both in Greece and Rome, in addition to 
parcntalia on the da^’ of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godovSeina), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 
* Cl. for a full account of snake-worsliip, F. S. Krauss, Sreta, 
GlilcJc und ScJiic^al iin Volksgtanben der Sdd.dacfn, Vienna, 
ISSC. It is csi>ccially interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends in the Spreewald two snakes 
were worshipped in each house, one of which was called 
adspodaf, ‘ lord of the house,’ the other gdspoza, ‘ lady of the 
house.’ Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, ns the caso may be 


( 7 £i'^o-ia) as a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parcntalcs from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9tli, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from *dhvSslilia, cf. above, p. 15; 
Larentalia: Idr laris, cf. above, p. 24, footnote; 
and Lemuria : Icmurcs, ‘ larva: ’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Rosalia, festival of rosea, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the Whitsuntide festival (rusalija, liVit.pascha 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons Ave have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general fe.ast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kogel, Gcsch. dcr dcntschcn Liter,, i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen 
Philologie^, iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for tho 
Avorship of the dead, Ave ore supplied AA-ith the 
same detailed information as Ave have about those 
of the Litu-SlaA's. Tlie time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of Avater 
Avith grains of sesame must be offered to the de- 
arted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
ays. Then on the lltli day the first sacrifice 
(h-Addtui, see above, p. 2S“) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are ofl'ered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
c.ated than they appear from this short summary). 
There AA’ere also in India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among Avhich the As^nfei-festival may be specially 
mentioned (cf., for details, beloAA’, 11. ^d]. 

If Ave glance at the details before us, we see 
AA'liat a significant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead ; and, in fact, it is frankly avoAved in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
Avorshipped ancestors. The same thought, hoAv- 
cA-er, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of Avhich, c.g., the number of foods ottered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 23, and Sejn 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the number »iine conies veiy prominently to 
the front, Avhich seems to represent the three days’ 
period betAveen death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of ns a nine decadally rounded off. The 
number 30, Avhich also occurs frequently, AA’ould 
then be a triad of such decadally rouncied nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariem’ in 
the Philologische Abhandbtngcn fiir H. Schweizer- 
Sidlcr). It is, moreover, Avorthy of note that the 
farther back Ave go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the details given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to sei’erm dozens in the 
year. 
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(c) The places of the -worship of the dead. 
nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the fnends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together •with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body has 
be^ laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

‘After the close of the banquet (in tho house) they all repair 
m the buiying-.ground, taking with them vodka, “ bliny,” and 
barley. There each family prays at the ^avcs of their relatives 
lor the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some morsels from 
each dish on it’ (S.l p. 606). At the spring-dzjady, ‘after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
conyiany men and women betake themselves to the church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed the laborious days of their life's journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as “AnelQ Paniski ’’(“Angel of the Lord then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. . . . The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After the 
glasses of brandy have gone round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually changes into a joyous 
one. AVhile some of those present sob aloud, others laugh and 
Joke. Some bow their heads over the grave of their belov^ 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments. ... In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter— the brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feasts end in the laments turning 
im^rceptibly into songs of Joy ’ (S.l p. 016 f.). 

The doings at the Greek rplra nal tvara, -which 
were likewise celebrated at tne grave (see above, 
p. 25^), and at the Roman solemnia mortis (cf. 
Marquardt, Edmisehe Staatsverwaltung, iii. 298 k.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblationes, ' qn® in gui- 
busdam locis ad sepulcra mortuorum hunt,’ against 
which Burohard of Worms, as late as A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, p. 20'*) 
took place originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordanis relates the following with regard to the 
funeral obsequies of AttUa (ch. 49) : * Postquam talibus lamentis 
est defletus, stravam (probably a Sfavic word, which signifies in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,” “meal,” and in Old 
Bohemian also means “ funeral banquet ” ; cf. Sliklosiob, Etymol. 
Wdrterbuch der Slav. Sprachen. -Vienna, 1886, s.v. “Strava”) 
super tumulum eius, quam appellant Ipsi, ingenti commissatione 
concelebrant’ ; and the Greek expression irfoWtHrvov, ‘funeral 
banquet,’ could be most easily explained if the itXrrvov took 
place, as among the White Russians, round about the burial 
mound of the deceased. The old Russian expression for tho 
commemoration festival woe trizna, which has not yet been 
etymologically explained. 

Further, the trench, in which the meals are 
frequently offered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila : ‘ Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths -wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darbha grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
£}ie Religion dcs Veda, p. 549 f.). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rome to the mundus, a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same rhle 
in the worship of the inferi as the altar played in 
the cult of the superi. Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the ‘grave’ of the Larenta, in -which 
at the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead wm offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und KuUus der Romer, p. 
187 ff.; Samter, Familienfeste, -g. 12 f.). Ulysses, 
too, as is well known, when in the lower worJd, 
offers his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were oiwn 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the tros^-roa.d. Among the olavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears -witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Brfitislav ii. issued the follmvinn pro- 
hibition: ^ 


Item sepulturas, qum fiebant in Silvia et in campis, atque 
cenas (or acenaa? cf. Kotljarcvakij, <yp. cit. p. 10211.). quas ex 
gentih ritu faoiebant in biviis et m triviie, quasi ob animnrum 
pausationem, item et iocoa profanoa, quoa super mortuoa suoa 
manes cientes manes ac induti faciem larvis bachando ever- 
cebant. 


A feast similar to that here described was the 
Roman Compitalia, which was held once a year 
with debauchery and merry-making (Indi) in honour 
of the Lares at the cross-roads (more fully explained 
in 'Wissowa, op. cit. p. 148 f.); but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw down at the same places 
ofi'erings to the souls and to Hecate, their mistress 
(cf. Samter, cit. p. 120). In India, in the same 
way, the belief is nidely held, and of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-places of 
spirits are identical (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. pp. 268', 
562’ ; and Crooke, Popular Religion and PolJdore 
of N. India, London, 1896, i. 77 f., 165, 290). The 
reason for this idea has been sought in the fact, 
which has been expressly attested at least in the 
case of India (cf. Oldenberg, p. 562’), that the 
crossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for burying the dead. In this way the worship 
of the dead at the grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition -to this, however, we have the remem- 
brance of the dead, -with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dwellings of the surviving relatives, which 
-will be dealt with in the next section, 

[d) The ritual of the worship op the dead. 
— It will here be advisable to pass over a consider- 
able number of individual peculiarities, and to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important features. 

(o) The summoning and dismissing of the ances~ 
tors . — It is a prevailing custom to call solemnly on 
the ancestors at the beginning of the commemora- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as solemnly at its 
close. W e are again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia : 

‘Ail seat themselves at the table, which is set with articles 
of food, among which beer and spirits are to be found, and the 
one who reads the prayer utters the following words : 

"Ye sacred grandfathers, we call you. 

To sacred grandfathers, come to us 1 
Here is ail that God has given. 


Te sacred grandfathers, we implore you. 

Come, fly to us ! ” 

At tho end of the meal they rise from the table and disperse 
after having taken leave of the heavenly inhabitants In the fol- 
lowing way ; 

“Ye sacred grandfathers 1 ye have flown hither, 

Ye have eaten and drunk, 

Now fly away home again 1 

Tell us, do you msh anything more? 

But better is it, that ye fly heavenwards. 

AkySQ, akj'fifl 1 ” 

(a souad which they make to scare away hens and crows).' 
Cf. S.ip. 690£t. 

The summoning as well as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is accompanied by extraordinary customs. 
For the purposes of the former they place a cooked 
pig’s, sheep^s, or fowl’s head on the table. 

• After the master of the house has got the guests seated at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hand a candle rmled 
Up in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and carries these 
three times round the animars head which iws been placed on 
the table, calling aloud by name not only all his dead relatives 
and acquaintances, hut also all who have ever lived on the piece 
of ground belonging to him as master of the houje. and inviter 
them will i the words, “ Come to this banquet ’(S.' p. 602f.). 
At the end of the feast the ancestors are scared 


•T^ master or the mistress of the house removes the table 
vay from the seats, and sprinkles the whole floor of the room 
I the door with water, sajing at the same time, "If you have 
jt eaten or drunk enough, go to the priests courU ''Rh 
lese words the souls of the dead are turned out’ (S.i p. 614). 

A custom very like this is described by Menecius, 
•ho is also acquainted with the solemn inviUtion 
) the dead (‘ad qum convivia aniniam defuncti 
ivitant precantes ante ianuam ’) among the pagan 
ithnanians : 
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•Peracto^randio sacriflculua surgitdo mensn, ncscopisdomum 
pnrgat: atunwsqne luortuorum cum pulverc eicit, tanquam 
polices, atque his precatur verbis, ut e domo recedant ; edistis 
ao bibistis nninia) ddcctro, ite loras, ite loras.’ 

The same invitation and leave-taking of aneestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pindapit}'- 
yajua : 

' After depositing the pipda, ho (the offerer) utters tlie words, 
“Te Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his sliare." Afterwards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words : " Doprt, ye lovelj' Ktaras, to your old mysterious 
waj"S, give us riches and good fortune, grant us abundant jws- 
session in men " ’ (cf. Caland, Totenvcrfhnmg, p. 6 f.). 

In Italy and Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to he found survivals only of the final expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
which is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word temper for (cf. above, 

p. lo) : 0iip.afc, Kpptt, oin (P ’Avdear^pia — ‘ Away, 
ye souls, the feast of the dead is over ’ (see _J. E. 
Harrison, Prolog, to the Study of Grech Pcligion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 165, 632). In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘Jlanes exite patemi’ (cf. 
Eohde, Psyche", i. 239’). 

(/S) The feeding of the summoned ancestors. — Con- 
cemhig the forms in which the ‘ ^andfathers ’ 
were entertamed by the "White Russian peasants, 
we are also ^provided ivith full information from 
Sejn’s matenals : 

•At the tabic, which is laid with Lenten food, fdl the guests sit 
down along with the family of Uie deceased. Before the meal 
the faanunn (from Gr. Ktuaiv, the real food of the dead) la given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls : one of 
these ho pours out on the table beside him, the other three ho 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deccas^, 
that ho may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ (S.l 
p. 6S5), 

•Tlie supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each member of the family laj-s on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night on tlie table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and devours all 
that is left there' (S.’ p. 692), 

‘ The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 
spoon with iammU and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated In turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the tanuniJ is removed from the table. 
From the other courses each guest takes os mucli ns he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table— for “the mandfathers.” From these little bits n 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash is, by the end of 
the supper, formed on the table ’ (S.> p. 613). 

•If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. “ That," they say, 
“some one will eat”’ (S.t p. Oil). Cf. also llenccius : ‘Si quid 
forte decidat In terram de mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertls, 
ut ipsi l^uuntur, nnimls, qus nullos habent vel cognates vel 
amicos vivos, a quibus excipiantur convivio, relinquunt mandu- 
candum.’ ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they nil 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mead. 
Each member of the family (with the c.vception of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of tliis dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in n soup-bowl for the “ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they cat the other prepared 
courses. MTien they have supped and prayed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
ydndow sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the s.amo way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table the whole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not looked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead maj- come in ' (S.l p. 605). 

From these statements three points are clear; 
(I) Rood and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the * grandfathers ’ during the meal itself ; (2) 
That "which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead -who have no family or friends; (3) The 
remains of the food and dnnk are placed after the 
meal in vessels, "which are set near the "windo"\vs or 
on the tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at the grave) has fallen into 
abeyance.^ Among the Greeks, points ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) 
are combined into one, in such a "way that they 
believe that "whatever falls under the table during 
Uie meal belongs to the dead in general. 

Cf. liQcrt. Dioff. ^ii. ^4 : ‘Aptoro^an^ twk rj^utov tlveu 
tA VLTmyra \iytov ey Toty'Hpwo’t /xtjS* ytvc<r6* arr* av eirb? 

icoran’eoTj, and Athenrous ^ 427 e : rot? T«TeAevrTjii:^<ri 
Ttay AiAtaM atr^ifeuDV rd iriTTroiTa tt? rpo^^ dirb Ttov rpane^v 

(cf. also Samter, Familienfestc der C^chen und Fomer, p. 109), 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 
Anthesteria festival it "was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots — 
xtdpat, after "n'hioh toe Oay was named (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche^, i. 238). 

( 7 ) The food of the dead. — ^Like aU the details of 
the ritual connected "with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf, above, 
Lith. sikies Viclonia pcmixlos, ‘ the wafers which 
Vielona likes ’ ; and also "VATiite Russ, hlechi, the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

‘ The courses at the commemoration meal were os a rule as 
tolloivs ; kuUJd (wheat or barley CTains) prepared aith ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not bo got, kli'eki, “cakes” 
(in most cases made of barley with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge ’ (S. 1 p. 514). ‘ All the others w"ho at- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselves to the house of 
the deceased no ktfcki, “to eat cakes "’(§.1 p. 654). ‘At this 
meal galttSki or kticl-i must witliout fail be among the dishes. 
There are even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found among the population of th’is place, such as “ he was no 
kleckactiC ” (he was at a funeral- or commemoration-feast) ; or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re- 
covery, they say; n« kUcki jemul i.e., “ha will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ” ’ (cf. S.t p. 676). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda, which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sajiinda, ‘ cake companion,’ has come to be the 
techni^ expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to ofler to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and CTeat-grandfather). 

The question, what dixies weae in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, 5 ’iz. honey and 
beans. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Russian IcanunU (see above) ; ‘ This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytd, 
“ honey-water ’” (§.’ p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the hammil (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw) is called 
by its vernacular name sytd (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with the Skr. sutd, ‘soma-juice, soma- 
ofl’ering’ [lit. ‘pressed,’ roots;;), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vocabularj’, just as in the more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, Skr. madhu, Gr. 
piOv, O.H.G. meto, 0. Slav. medU, etc. The Indian 
food for the dead, which was offered at the 
ir&ddhas, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunu. 

‘Thus speak the Pitaras; “May the person be bom in our 
family w"bo will offer to us on the 13th day rice-soup mixed aith 
honey and phi I’” ‘ Tormented with hunger and making knoivn 
their oa-n sins, they demand rice-soup mixed with honey from 
their sons and grandsons ’ (cf. Caland, Tolenverehrung, p. 44 f.). 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (of., for details on this, 
Sarnter, gp. cit. p. 84 ff., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
icaltung, lii. 299). 

With regard to the beans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L. von Schroder, ‘ Das Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda,’ in WZKM, xv. 
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187 flf., in ■which convincing proof is brought for- 
■ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba=0. Slav, bobu. 
Alb. bad?, was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offenng to the departed souls {see J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 240 f.). 

It IS also to be noticed that in the Polish-Kussian 
province of Pintschov (cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p. 
255) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested : ‘ The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey-water.’ 

(5) The frame of mind (fthe worshippers (Joy and 
grief). — According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ‘in his 
conviviis quibus mortuo parentant, tacite assident 
mens® tanquam muti ’ ; and also in India we are 
told ; ‘ As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal’ (cf. Wintemitz, 
‘Was -wissen wir von den Indogermanen? ’ in Beilaqe 
zur Miinchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
silicemium denotes the ‘meal taken in silence’ 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ (i.e. the dead) 
(cf. Osthoff, Etymologische Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, 
668".). 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vmdly described by Sejn {*p. 696 ff.) 
■with regard to the White Russians : 

‘One can perceive that some anxietj- fills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The aged, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot in the grave, are at this time sadder and more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of a neighbouring tree 
which is casting off its last leaves. If the gate creaks, or the 
door moves, or the doot-latch gets untastened, or a half-broken 
pane in the window rattles— whatever the cause may be — if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these thinra are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,' etc. 

It is this frame of mind — this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal — 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. above, p. 20*’), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way ; tltiOcirav ol rraKaiol ip roh 
vepiSelTTvots rbv TeTeAeim;x(5To ivaiveiv Kal eC q>aCb.of yy 
(cf. Rohde, Psyche^, i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme — joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of coirrse, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, Avhich very soon 
take efiect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of tlm 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Wintemitz, op. 
cit). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Axyaa peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of strength, masquerades, and music 
(cf. Wmtemitz, op. cit). All these elements^ of 
rejoicing are contamed in the following description 
from White Russia p. 58S) : 

•Alter the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
house produces a sieve with cabbage-heads and piacM >t on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets. The 
person standing at the head ol the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 

aU begin to fight with cabbage-heads and cabbage-stocks, U h^en | 

these ore exhausted they begin to throw at one another | 
whatever comes to their hands. ... It seldom happens that 


commemoration fesbvals pass without brawls. The ceremonv 
ol thriving or beating with cabbage-heads is accompanied by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dancing (alter grief and anxiety 
come joy and consolation). That is how the UTiite Russian com- 
memoration festivals (chavturp) are celebrated.’ 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
this rustic play -with cabbage-heads is fundament- 
ally the same as the spcctacuhtm admirandum 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroclus. 

(e) The feeding qj beggars. — In conclusion, we 
may mention the uude-spread custom, in the White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

‘ Without them no single funeral or commemoration (estival 
tWM place. They take the place of the priest on this occasion. 
Their songs, praj-ers, and religious poems are regarded as a 
sutBcient equivalent, and one very adrantageoiis to their 
pockets.’ 'The beggars, knowing that at buriais they are 
treated to food and drink, and receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions ’ (S.i pp. 607, 627). 

The reason for this is perhaps to be found in the 
fact that beggars, i.e. cnpples, the blind, tlie lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and idiots, being 
exceptions to the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something super- 
natural, and thus ‘ sacred,’ about them, on account 
of which they can be regarded as representatives 
of the summoned souls of the dead ancestors. It 
may also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
soil (cf. A. Bruckner, ‘ Polnisch-lateinisclie Pre- 
digten-_des XV Jahrhunderts,’ Archiv fiir slav. 
Phil. xiv. 183 If.) the spirits of the dead are often 
thought of as uboze (0. Slav. uboHje), i.e. ‘poor 
little men’ (‘deemonibus sacrificia offerunt, qura 
dicuntur vbosihye, remantes seu derelinquentes eis 
residuitates ciborum quinta feria post cenam’). 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of beggars at the VTiite Russian festivals a 

E rimitive custom is preserved which in India, as we 
ave already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
otvn account, by actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the h-addhas. The service which is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(e) The general significance, for the his- 
tory OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.— It is not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor -worship. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then on the more distant 
relatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, de- 
finite circles of relatives : among the Indians the 
sapinda, or ‘ cake-companions’ ; amon^he Greeks, 
the dTxiareir, or ‘nearest’; among the Romans, the 
propinqui sobrino teniis, ‘ the relatives as far as the 
sobrinits’ } and it is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of vyhioh were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors. 
In his Rcallex. der indogerm. AUertumskiinde (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’) the present writer has sought to 
prove that these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
sanmrfa-relationship, and included those persons 
who had in common father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while m the 
case of the Gr. ayxarreU and the Lat. propinqui 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relatives mentioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cognati and even a^nes. 
But in any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
ol the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion Avith each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘ to bo one’s heir ’ and ‘ to give the 
foneral feast to somebody ’ (Skr. ddyddd, ‘ sliarer,’ 
‘heir,’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake ’) are often synonymous. Tiie same holds in 
Greece, where, as late as liis oAvn time, the orator 
Isseus (vi. 61) could say: ‘ ^Yhich of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, dvai K\iipov6poy Kal iirl ri ixv/jpara Uvat 
xai ^yaywvyra ? ’ In Rome the principle of 
the ^us pontificnm is accepted, nulla hcreditas sine 
saerjs, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have prevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linpulstie proofs of this are suppliea by the Old Norse ex- 
pressions: erf a, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,' (2) ‘to 
inherit’; er/tt, ‘mhcritance’; er/daSMr, ‘a funeral feast*; 
erfi, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast'; erjingi, erfi-vSrttr (A.S. erfe- 
iKard), * an heir ’ ; erfi-6l, ‘ a \\'akej’ ‘ funeral feast.’ 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real defensive and olfensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of hlood revcnac (cf. Schrader, 
Rcaf/ca:., art. ‘Blutrache’) for a murefered or wounded 
companion devolved ; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yet there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that afforded mankind that 
protection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary simificance of ancestor-woiahip and the 
circle of rmations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite app.arent. 

But whether it was a question of offering thesacH- 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of hlood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, and e.snecially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of tiie welfare 
of the family (cf. 0. Schrader, Eeallcx., art. 

‘ Kinderreichtum ’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in tho lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19 f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Eeallcx. , art. ‘ Heirat ’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So inten.se was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf, on this 
0. Schrader, Die Schwiegermutfer und dcr Hage- 
stole, Brunswick, 1904, and Totenhochseit, Jena, 
1904). 

4. The realms of the dead. — As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Eeallcx., artt. ‘ Familie ’ and ‘ Sippe ’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
sepulcrum, and also in Greece the indiridual groups 
of related oTxoi were bound together by common 
places of interment [Koivbv fiyv/j-a) (cf. Marquardt, 
Erivatleben dcr Eomer, 1879-82, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psyche^, i. 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like 0. Nor. atthaugar, ‘hill of the tribe’ [cett, 
‘ family,’ ‘ tribe ’) and Russ. dial, roditcliskoje 
mSsto, ‘ cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors’ 
(on Russ, roditcli, ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (of. 
Eeallcx., art. ‘Friedhof,’ and M. Much, Mifteil- 
ungen dcr anthrop. Gesell. m Wien, xxxvi. 90). 

Public roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
\'isible to the eye, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads and paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
tricts, which were in this way both made obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (of. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I. Muller, Die gricchischen Privataltertiimer^, 1893, 
p. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; but according 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (_ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the old 
Slavonic Radimices, Vjatidi, and S6ver]anes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stolpi ( ‘ upon a pillar ’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘boundary,’ tho significations of 
‘burial-mound’ and ‘funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of tlie earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in tho course of historical develop- 
ment (cf. Eeallcx., artt. ‘ Stamm ’ and ‘ Staat ’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘ good ’ and places of punish- 
ment for the ‘ wicked.’ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed ns in the lienvens under the sovereiOTty 
of the first human pair, Ynma and Yami, whose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there Avas also 
in Vedic times tho conception of a ‘ hell ’ (cf. 
Oldcnberg, Die Ecliqion des Veda, p. 530 ff.; 
Macdonell, Pedic Mythology, p. 169 f.). Among the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 
ground, Avorld of 'AtSijs. Its entrance is reached 
by a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde®, i.__53ff.). Deep doivn beneath 
it lies Idprapos (E. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the Avicked {Od. xi._ 576). For a feAV elect 
’HMcrioy (Od. iv. 561 ff.) is appointed — a plain at 
the Western border of the Avorld, Avhere ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to ^ace over against these poetical pictures, 
Avhich at a later date passed also into Itoly, Avas 
their Orcus, AA'hich is Jacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

‘ Tha Homans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 
in the realm of the shades Avhich Avas invested Avith any Uvcly 
imagination’ (WissoAva, Religion und Kultus der Renner, p. 
102 > 

If we turn northAvards, aa’o find, in the first 
place, among the Virat aBavarl^ovrei, ‘ the Getes Avho 
regard themselA’-es as immortal’ (Herod, iv. 93), 
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a Mngdom of the dead belonging to the god 
ZiXuo^it or to whom it Avas customary to 

send a messenger every five years, by throwing a 
man npAvards and then receiving him on lances 
and so piercing him to death. We have already 
(above, p. 25“) made the acquaintance of the 
Xritananian god of the dead Vtelotta, beside whom 
there existed a Lettic Wella mdte. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
of the realm of the dead, the common expression 
(5oth. halja, Old Nor. hel, A.S. hell, O.H.G. 
Mia, which only in the Old Norse [Eel] developed 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valholl is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it Avaa in all probability 
only a name for a home of the dead, hut by means 
of the poetry of the Scalds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of (Ddin, In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for Paradise the unusual expression 
neorxna-tooTtgr. It remains for us to mention the 
expression rw' (Lith. ropes, Lett, raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to prove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav. pthlH, 
for the idea ot'heU.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, Ave see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. 'AtSijs must be 
derived from an original *d-FtSa, 'place of inAUsi- 
biUty ’ (Lat. videre, Gr. FiSeh), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. veavlat, ‘ young man ’ : *veavla, 
‘youth’), came to denote the ruler of the under 
Avorld. The case is similar Avith the Goth, halja, 
etc. (=Lat. celare), ‘place of concealment,’ origin- 
ally, in all probability, simply the grave (cf. 
A.S. byrgan, ‘to bury,’ byrgcls, O.L.G. burgisli, 
‘tomb*); as also the Lat. orctes (cf. above, p. I?**) 
should most likely be compared A\dth the Goth. 
airahi, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S. neorxna’Wong has 
lately 'been interpreted by A. Leitzmann {Bettrdge 
z, Gesch, d. deutschen Sprache u. Lit. xxxii. 1} as 
‘ meadoAV of the pOAvers of the under world ’ (*neor- 
sena, *ner'p-iska, Nerthiis, ‘ terra mater,’ Gr. 
yiprepoi, ‘ thepOAvers of the under AVorld ’ ; otherwise 
F. itluge, Ffeitschr. fiir dcutsche Wortforschung, 
viii. 144 ; Uhlenbeck, Beitrdge, xxxii. 1). Perhaps 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getic 

f od of the dead, repcXfifts. There Avas an Old 
lavic root gyb, gib, ‘ dir6XXu;iioi ’ (Old Russ., c.g., 
gybcli; Russ, gibell, ‘destruction,’ ‘loss’). Thus 
the language Avould point to a meaning for re^eXdiyis 
such as oaiyuv rdr dTroWvylyiov (Herodot. iv. 94 : 
oSre dTroBy-rjaMiv daiwoOs vopl^ovai, livai re rbv djroXXtf- 
pevoy vapd ZdXpo^iv Salfioya. ol Si aCrruy rbv airrhy 
TovTov yopltovai Te^SeXfifts). HoAvever, the group 
Lith. Vielona {*VelSnis), Old Nor. Valhgll, and 
Gr. ’HXdo-ior (^FrjXdaioy) may possibly rest on a pre- 
historic connexion. The first part of both of the 
first tAVO Avords is undoubtedly the Lith. wMes, 
‘spirits of the dead,’ Old Nor. valr, A.S. loal, 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ O.H.G. loal, iouol, 

• strages,’ ‘ clades,’ so that Vielmia is the ‘ dcus 
aninwnimj as is also explained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, Avhile Valhqll signifies ‘the hall of the j 
dead.’ As regards the Gr. 'RMaiov (irEolov), it is 
usually derived — even by E. Rohde {Psyche^, i. 76, 
footnote 1) — from IXems, iXeicropat, etc., and_ inter- 
preted as ‘ the land of the departed.’ But in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
iXevd in Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to depart’; and as a ‘land of those Avho haA'e 
arriA''ed’ obAuously gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion of ’HXtJvtoi', the connexion of the Greek AA'ord 
with the Lith. wSles, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
bv A. N. Veselovskij (Trans, of the Department 
for the Buss. Lang, and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 


Acad. [Russ.], ^vi. p. 287 ff.), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, we haim before us 
in the case of Vielona, Valhqll, and "B.\i<noy, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, ^ so ^ that all that follows firom the series 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an A^an root *vel-, ^vol-, *vel- in the sense of 
‘ souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
Avant of points of connexion to justify the assump- 
tion that even in the primitive Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like those mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic comparisons 
from which people Avere Avont at an earlier date tc 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi- 
tive ideas — as, e.g., Gr. TS.ipSepos=Skt. iarvara, 
iabala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead) ; Gr. 
Tdprapos^Skr. tal&tala (at a later date the name 
of a definite hell) ; Gr, 'Ep,iielas (as leader of the 
dead)=Skr. s&ramSya (used of the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead) ; Gr. Mlws (as ruler of 
the dead)=Skr. mdnu, and other similar compari- 
sons — belong to the realm of beliefs that have long 
ago been giA'en up by modem philology, as has 
been shoivn above (p. 13). Even the alleged agree- 
ments as to the matter in this sphere — as, c.g., that 
a certain resemblance is to be found betAveen the 
Gr. 'S.ipSepos and the tAVo ‘four-eyed and spotted 
dogs of "r ama Avho guard the path ’ — do not turn 
out to be capable of convincing proof (cf. 0. 
Grimpe, Die griechischenKulte una Mythen, i. 113; 
E. Kohde, Psyche i. 304, footnote 2 ; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 538). 

Thus Ave believe that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from the 

f raves of the deceased, belongs to the individual 
evelopment of the separate Aryan races, although 
this development may have taken place in pre- 
historic epochs. In the same Avay, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate development of the 
indiAudual peoples that the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and sending OAvay the soul 
(Avhich Avas thought of os ‘ smoke ’) to a distant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre — a 
custom Avhich, as Ave have shoAAm above, staiids in 
intimate connexion Avith this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
tion arose from still more primitive ideas — as, e.g., 
from the wish to free the liA'ing from the pollution 
Avhich Avas threatened by the dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the body 
of the beloved dead — still it cannot be disputed 
that the conception of the flame as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the dead aa’os 
one AA'hich, in the course of time, rase more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
mistakably the case in India, Avhere, in an ex- 
tremely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the A\'ay of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not burn, and that there . are 
many Avomen-folk in the heavenly AA'orld (Olden- 
berg, op. cii., pp. 544, 536). In Homer the only Avay 
to Hades is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
‘translated’ into Elysium, even AA'hen still aliA'e. 
Among the Gauls (Diodorus Siculus, v. 28) it Avas 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
pyre, addressed to the departed relatives. These 
AA'ere supposed to be carried along Avith the soul of the 
cremO/ted dead into the realm of the shades. Hut 
a Russian expresses himself most unreserv'edly as 
to the real purpose of cremation in the case of the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 22) : , , . , 

■Ye Arabs are Indeed a stupid people: vo take him who Is 
the best beloved and most hiBhIy honoured of men and <^t him 
into the earth, where the creeping beasts and worms feed on 
him. AA’e, on the other hand, bum him in an Instant, so that 

hegoesdirectly, without delay, into Paradise.’^ 

The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spmts 
of the ancestors divell is the earth, the same earth 
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to vrhose bosom the fanner commits the seed ; and 
accordingly wo are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the different 
pecmles rule over the souls of the dead that are 
laitt in the earth as well as over the seed which 
^rings up out of the earth. This is true, in the 
first place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Poia (Rohde, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellus 
(Wissowa, ArchivfurReligionsxoisscnschaft, vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Zcniyna (cf. Lett. 
Semmes mdte, Lith. zSmc ‘earth,’ Thrao. 2e/itAij 
‘ earth-goddess ’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are offered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made by the writer of tlie present article (Rcallex. 
p. 870) to interpret the Greek Persephoncia as the 
‘ killing of the seed,’ * and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘ bringing of the seed.’ 
n. Worship oftbbskt and other natural 

PHENOMENA— ‘ THE HEAVENLY ONES.’— Intro- 
duction. — If we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to .very trifling details 
in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavic tradition, by means of which u'e 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 
revalent among other Aryan races, which were 
otb incompletmy attested and (as e.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whether it udll not he 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately be necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
sians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
wth some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

‘ Pnithcni Dottciam del non habuerunt. Qota elmplices 
fnerunt, eum rations comprehendere non potucrunt, et quis 
lltems non habuerunt, immo in scripturis ipsum s^cularl non 
poterant. . . . Et quia sio deum non cognoverunt, ideo contipit, 
quod errando omnem crcaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
Eolem, lunam et Stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupcdia etiam, 
usque ad bufonem. Habuerunt etiam lucos, campos et aquas 
sacras, sio quod secare aut agros colere vcl piscari ausl non 
luerant in eisdem ’ (Scripiorts rerum Prmsicarum, 1. 63). 

We may compare with Peter of Dusburg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Blumenau (Scriptores rerumPrussicarum, 
1 . 63, note 1) : 

‘ Horum (the Prussians) ritus siout a Christiana religione 
alienus, ita nb omni humanitato remotus fuit. Ipsl namque 
prisoo gentilitatis errore imbutl omnem omatum caili atque 
terree adorantes nonnullas silvas adeo sacras esse arbitrabantur 
ut neo iigna incidcre neo vetustato quidem deieotas arbores 
Inibi abducere permittebant.' 

Later but still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit missionaiy who 
at the beginning of the 17th cent, travelled all 
through Polish Livonia : 

‘ Hi varies deos habent, alium oajU, alium tenxo, quibus alii 
Bubsunt, ut dii pisoium, agrorum, frumentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccarum no singularium necessitntum 
proprios’ (of. Usener, Goltemamen, p. 109). Of. Helmoldi 
Chronica Slavorum, i. p. 163, ed. Pertz : ' Inter multilormia 
deorura numina, quibus. nrvn silvas tristitins atque voluptates 
attribuunt, non dillltentur unum in CEolis ceter is imperitantem.’ 

^TtavapyaluvCewvTpoii^, Hes.; 

i) - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . md ifdvor (of. also Hoops, Waldbdume 

«.. ;■ ■ -. itrassburg, 1005, p. 860); Flronia, 

FdrOnia, Fii^nia, acc. to W. Mannhardt, TKafd- und Feldhulte, 
Berlin, 1876--7, li. 328: far (=iji^pov, *bhers-), ‘spelt’: for 
another view of Feronia of. W. Schulze, Eigennanten, 
Berlin, 1004, p. 166. 


With these general characteristics of the Litu-Prussian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
sians themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Melctius, Malecki, see above, 
OT. 17, 10), Math. Stryikowski (Eronika Polska, Litewska, 
Pruska, iloskovncwska, Tatarska, Egbg. bei Osterberg, 1682), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasioius,* de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1615), Matthfflus PrEotorius {Delieice Prussicco Oder Preussische 
Schaubuhne, completed about 1698, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Lithuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, for all phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these whicli 
was at all prominent, individual gods {Sondergotter, 

* special gods,’ as H. Usener has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we single out 
a particular province of culture, as, e.g.. cattle-breeding, which 
cvddcntly occupied a prominent place in the life of the Utu- 
Prussians, we have, to begin with, a god who loote after 
cattle in general (Sutvaras), then a goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Ootha), a god who attends to the feeding 
(Szeriezius), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ganfkloa 
divas). In addition to these, there are ‘ rooola] gods ’ concerned 
with the oxen (Baubis), the horses {Rataimeza), the sheep 
(Eratinis), the swine (Krukis and Kremata), the poultry 
(Stcieezpuncsegunnis divas), the bees (Bieziu birbullis, Austheia, 
JProkorimoa), the calves (ffarratfis), the young pigs {Priparszas), 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, the fly pest {Mmiu bir- 
biks). We should meet with the same phenomenon if wo 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of ^ods which 
appears in the so-called Indigitamenta, t.e. priestly 
colleetions of forms of prayer to he used on the 
most varied occasions, which are kno)vn to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitates rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes {di nuptiales, di agrestes, etc.) f may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenta, 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a gi'eat number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities : 

*Sed et alii sunt pnoterea (f.e, besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the Indigitamenta) dei com- 
plures hominum vitam pro sun quisque portione adminiculantes, 
quos voicntem coraoscere indigitamentorum libri satis edoce- 
ount’ (Censorinus). 

• Of. Joh. Lasieii Poloni de Diis Samagitarum libellus, 
ed. by W. Mannhardt, with additions by A. Bielenstein, Eiga, 
1868 ; ‘ Die Baltics des Libellus Lasicki : Untersuchungen zur 
Htauischen Mytbologie,’ by Theodor R. von Orienberger in 
Archiv fur slavische Philologie, xvlii. Iff., and A. Briickner, 
‘Litauische Gotternamen,’ ib. xxii. 669 fl. The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustworthiness of Laskowski, 
the main source of Lasicki, He holds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengnbia, and Matergabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilation8_ of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of Are (Polenpabia, ‘ the 
Agatha of the hearth’; cf.Lith.psfenJ, ‘fire-place,’ ifofCTpcKo, 
‘Mother Agatha’). All this may bo quite right in itself, but 
we are not justified on that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded as primitive among the 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the separate 
names and forms of these gods themselves. Why should not a 
Christian saint In earlier times have strayed into their midst? 
However, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
onlv by Laskowski-Iasiclus will be noted ns such. 

tor. Wissowa, ‘Echte und falsche “Sondergotter” in dcr 
romlsohon Eeligion* in Ges. Abk. zur romtschen Religions- und 
Stadtgeschichte, Munich, 1904, p. 304 ff. 
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The important thing, however, is that these great 
gods_ of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than ‘ special gods.’ If we take, e.g., the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowng is rwresented by Satumus, 
harvest by Census and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
blossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Robigus — all of them deities who, accordin" to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshipped along -with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seia, 
Segetia, and Tutilina, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, op. 
vit. p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are the twelve gods who were 
invohed by the flamen at the sacrum Cereale : Vervaclor (for 
the tallow ploughing), Redarator (tor the second ploughing), 
Impordtor (tor the drawing of the furrow), Insitor (for &e 
sowing), Obarator (tor the ^bbing), Occator (lor the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing, Subruncinator (for the weeding), 
Uessor (tor the mowing), Conreefor (for the gathering), Conditor 
(tor the storing), and Promitor (tor the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(StercuUnus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
menta ’ in Roseber). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sator) is at the sacrum Cereale 
the ‘ sower ’ ; Conditor is the ‘ storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Satumus (Smturnus) and 
Consus, which are probably connected etymo- 
logically ivith serere and condere (Wissowa, pp, 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
(ianua), just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Szullinnis (Lith. szxdinys, ‘ the 
well ’), or a god of the bath-broom, Szlotrasys 
(Lith. szlutrazis, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi- 
tamenta ; Forulus, ‘ god of the doors,’ and 
Cardea, ‘goddess of the hinges.’ 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman goefs on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 
pre-liistoric formations, even in cases where these 
figures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e.g., 'with the Lith. Gahjau- 
jis, ‘ god of the bams’=Lat. Consus ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirksztU, ‘god of fire’=Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
sowa, p. 185) ; Lith. Perdoutus, ‘ god of merchants ’ 
=Lat. Mcrcurius ; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse ’=Lat. Mutunus Tutunus (Wis- 
Bowa, p. 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre-historic is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of H. TJsener’s standard work 
{Gottemamen) is devoted to_ provung that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special gods resembling 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (cf. p. 116 ff.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separate gods 
lived on in the worship of the saints, who, just like 
the_ gods of the Indigitamcnta, could be rightly 
designated as ‘dei hominum vitam^ro sua quisgue 
portione adminiculantes.’ But how do matters 
stand in this conne.xion inth the religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is impossible,’ says F. 
Kauilmann in his Deutsche Mythologies (Stuttgart, 
1893), p. 40, Eng. tr. Northern Mythology, London, 
1903, p. 31, ‘to prove in the oldest Teutonic re- 
ligion the existence of more than three male divini- 
ties ; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons by the historiographers of later times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppiter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as such called 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if this state- 
ment is correct, and it expresses the opinion 
current among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly be room for ‘special gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the Herulians a iroXiJs 0euv SyiKos; and when 
Jordanis (oh. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus : 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresque 
viros, quos theologiam instruens numina qumdam 
et sacella venerart iussit,' what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities ? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and 
especially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptions 
exhibit — a Thingsus, Requalivahanus, Halamardus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, Nerthus, 
Baduhenna, Nehalennia, Hludana, Garmangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, Harimella, etc. — as all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman gods Juppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants ? The former of these 
classes — in addition Xo Juppiter Optimus Maximus, 
who was worshipped by all in common — honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight ; 
cf. Wissowa, p. 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
guardian gods on the barbarian Olympus — and 
found them too. But none of these questions can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, however, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion * can be raised _ against the view 
that the craving, which is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu - Prussian and ancient _ Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘ special gods 
representing all sides of the life of _ nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality notliing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropolomsts have 
called ‘ animism,’ i.e. ‘ the investing witli life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Pmmitive Culture^, London, 1891). 
In close connexion wth this animism we see fur- 


• The same Is true of the old Indian religion. Here, from 
imltive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing 
ncy to form gods was kept in check by influential priests 
id priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
HavntnrtmAflf. nf (TTPAh T>«r80na] ffOOl iCI. OClOW. 
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ther how, in the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘fetishism’ 
remain. It cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, but as real embodiments of a 
divine an{7Ha. In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
In those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4 c). 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
World animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. They are also to be traced in histori- 
cal times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 
primitive Aiyan times the beginnings of a higher 
form of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of ‘ special 
gods’ presupposed as original are not at first to be 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religions emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning be different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and ^peared distinct from the other 
‘ special gods.’ These were desimated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us: 
Skr. devd, Lat. dcus, Lith. diZioas, Ir. dia, Old 
Nor. ttvar, nom. pi. ».c. the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

These ‘ lieavenly ones ’ ndll accordingly have to 
occupy the chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections; ( 1 ) endences 
of the significance of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their fonns 
of manifestation, ana the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their worship, and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

1 . Evidences of the significance of the ‘ heavenly 
ones ’ in the old A^an religion. — It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worship 
of the sky and the powers of nature connected -with 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already Been fn the reports regarding the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted above (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
eolem, iunam et Stellas, tonitruo — omnem omatum cieli atquc 
terra) adorantes — varies deos babent, alium casll, alium terrm, 
quibvs alii subsant). 

This is still more dearly proved by Herodotus 0- 1811 
with regard to the Persians a.'^aXjxaTCL pis ical yrjoit^ xal 
^wpovv ovfc iy Troievplvow ffipvro^al, aW& jcat roiv irotvvo^ 

fibipCijv im^fpovatt cov prv c/xol SoKt'eti ori ovk avSpwiro^vlav 
tyopiaav vovv Geoi/t Karantp oi "EbXtjvris rival, oi Si vopi'fovo'i 
All piy «jri Ta v^\6ra.ra riov ovpetjy aya^alrovTtf euatar tpStty, 
Thy KvKhoy irdyra tov oupavov Ala Ka\ioyT€V Gvovcri 81 rj\((p ye 
gat ae\-qyp kox yfj Kai irvpi Kttt v8aTi Kal gygpoiq'i * tovtow /liy Stj 
povvotot Gvovai apx^^&rv, and the Scythians (Iv. 60); 6rovvplvpov- 
voVT TOvtrSe lAairxovTat, Totitjv plv paAiara, eiri 61 Aia r* gai njy 
vopifovrev rev P^v Tou Aiov clvoi yuvaigo- Cffisar reports regard- 
ing the Teutons : ‘ German! multum ab hac(Gallorum) consuetn- 
dine diScrunt, nam neque druides habent, qul rebus divinis 

rasint, neque sacrificils student, deorum numero eos solos 

ucunt, quos cernunt et quorum aperte oplbns iuvantur : Soltm 
et ViUcanujn et Lunam, rellquos ne fama qnidem acceperunt ’ 
(d« Belt. Gall. vi. 21). 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself: Skr. Dy&v.s=Gr, Zetfs, Lat. Diespiter, Jvp. 
piter {Jil-piter=Zed virep, an ancient vocative), 

* Of., in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘de Borussis Antlquitab- 
Ibus’ li., in Grymens, Novut Orbis, Basel, 1537, p. 682 : ‘ Solem et 
Lunam deos omnium primes crediderunt, tonitma fulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabant, tempestates advertendas 
dUndasque precatiouibus dixenmt.’ 
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Old Nor. O.H.G. Ziu.* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘ sky ’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic DyMs, while the Gr. Zei5r and 
Lat. Juppiter on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
and O.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest god of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the neatest god of war. The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dygus 
(=Lat. dies, ‘ day ’) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated relimous ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan *dySus, ns well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions — the formation of 
‘special gods’ — it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the thundercrash, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O.L.G. Thunar, O. Nor. Th6rr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati, ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonat, tonitrus, A.S. Jwnian, 
\)unor, O.H.G. donar). The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power *torannos (Irish 
torann, Welsh tarann, Cornish taran, ‘ thunder ’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess ?) Taranis 
attested by Lucan {Pkars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as 1apay6ov 
(Da,t.), Taranucus, Taranuenus. Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Teu- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tanaros (cf. K. Much, ‘Der 
germanische Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift fur 
Heinzel, p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Perkiinas (according to Menecius ‘ deus 
tonitmum ac tempestatum’), and of the Slavonic 
Perun, who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘ thunder- 
storm,’ ‘thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with the Old Norse Fjorgyn, the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with Parjdnya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
qucrcus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak,’ ‘fir’ {*perku), so 
that the meaning ‘ he of the oak ’ would result for 
PerTciinas (cf. in Menecius : Putsccetus, ‘ deus qui 
sacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszis, 
‘pine tree ’], ‘ he of the pine tree’ ; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
Early Mistory of the Kingship, 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetic reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. y is not=Lith. k), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and evident changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Taranis and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Perkiinas 
and Perun to start from their appellative signilica- 
tion.t Just as in the North of Europe, so also in 

• Bremer {Indogerm. Forschungen, ill. SOI) has lately, on 
Insufficient pounds, the present writer thinks, separated the 
Teutonic words from *dy6ue=Zevt and connected them with 
'deivos=deus. 

t E. Lid6n {Armenisehe Studien, Goteborg, 1906, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these words. With us he derives the 
Slav, perund and Lith. perkdnas from the appellative significa- 
tion ‘thunder,’ and places both words beside Old Slav, perq, 
ptroti and Armen, hark-anem, aor. hari (cl. also Armen, orot 
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the Vedas, Dydus, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the thunderstorm (along with Parjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is god of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time : 

Ztvr 4' ?Aax' oiipavov rvpvy ep oiBtpi xa'i (II, XV. 192X 

In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as Pe^c\tiyeph-a, repiriKipaxivoz, arepo- 
xtiyepira, Kc\atve<p^s, iplydovjros, ipippe/d-ms, acrepo- 
xyn^t, ipyiKipavyot, etc., exist in large numbers. 
On the other hand, the epithet of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural eupvoira, ‘wide-eye’ (cf. above, rhv 
k^kKov xivra rov oiipavoO Ala Kokiovres), which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten epoch of the language, 
oints to the god as the bearer of the light of 
ay (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der indoger. 
Neutra, Weimar, 1889, p. 400). 'fhe same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zens. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are : 

The Sun : Skr, suvar (sdrj/a and srdr, Av. hvar), Or. 

(Gret, Hes.), nAior, lit. fiof, Goth, sautf, nent. (beside 

sannd, fem.), Welsh neuf, Old Pruss. tatUe, Lith. cduU. 

The Daum : Skr. ushds and usrd, Av. tiiah, Gr. ijur, .Eol. 
avo>r, Lat. aurora, Lith. ausird. 

The Moon : Skr. mAs, Av. mAh, Gr. mw, Goth. m(na, 
Llth. minit (In addition 0. Lat. losna, lit. i&na, Armen. 
lutin; of. Old Pruss, lauxnos, 'constellations’). 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected tvith light — SauUle ‘ the sun,' MUnii or 
MinesZlis ‘ the moon,’ Auszrin6 * the morning 
star,’ Wakarine (also called ^evoruruz) * the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. 2waigSdS) as a whole, 
over which Suaixtix rules, Auszrd ‘the dawn’ 
(cf., in Lasioius, ‘ Ausca [for A»szrd] dea est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumhentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis ’), etc. — play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion and mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Cfesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Attn. xiii. 
65) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says ; ‘ Solem deinde suspiciens et 
cetera sidera vocans, q^uasi coram interrogabat,’ 
and even as late as the 7th cent, the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks; ‘NuUus 
dominos solera et lunam vocet neque per eos 
iuret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the u.N. Sdl 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula: 
Sinthgunt Sunna era mister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freia (A.S. tiwesdceg, 
wddnesdem, Ipunresdoeg, frigedceg) in itself as well 
as O.H.G. mnndntag and m&natag (=Lat. dies 
Solis and dies lAincs, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as higUy sacred divinities, at least by 
the Komans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 
goddess Sunna is strengthened by the general 
West Teutonic formation A.S. mnnanai/en= 
O.H.G. sunndn-dband. For as this combina- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) ivas 
* evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 
f which me«n * to heat.' He also «eek» to 
he Skr. parjdnva. If this is correct, then, 
Uie Skr. parjdnya, Slav, peruni, Uth. yw- 
Aiysn word for thunder with the tunda- 
of 'the beating one.' 


• thunder’), both o 
connect with this t 
there would lie In 1 
kdnas, « primitive 
mental elgnlQcance 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen goddess 
Sunna, the eve of which was called sunniin- 
aband (but cf. R. Much, in Mittcilungen dcr 
anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16). 
The name of the dawn, too, developed on Teutonic 
soil into an important goddess Ostara (to be found 
in the O.H.G. Ostardn, Ostarm&nod), A.S. Posire 
(Pastormonap, cf. Bede, de Temporum rationc, 
c. 13)=Skr. usrd, Lith. auszrd, only nith the 
difference that here the original goddess of the 
morning has become a goddess of Spring (but cf. 
A.S. iarendel, ‘morning-star,’ ‘ morning-dami ’). 
The reason of this change is to be found in the 
fact that in pre-historio times special worship woa 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), as is made probable by 
the ritual of the Indian TJshas (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologic, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 26 ff anti 
L. v. Schroder, ‘Liligo’ in the Mittcilungen dcr 
anthrop.^ Gesell. in Wten, xxxii.). On Italian soil 
the Sabine ausel, ‘ sol ’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 68 
acc. to emendation), must be mentioned as derived 
from the root *aus~ which has fust been referred to, 
whose priests were called Auselii (Aurelia familia ; 
cf. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors. Usd 
Sol et Pos). With regard to the divinities Sol 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they belonged to the oldest components of the 
pantheon (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 261). Tradition 
decides in favour of the former view, although 
there are no traces of their worship either in tlie 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
Bub the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g, Minerva, whose name (*Menes-ova) 
is derived from a root (Gr. phot, *p€ve(r-ot) which 
is entirely extinct in the Italian languages, and 
therefore must be very old. MSna in the Indigita- 
menta is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities are 'HXtof and ’Hiif, 
and Zek-^vt), although they continue for the 
most part to play a r6le in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Bigveda also knows a sun-god (Sdrya) and a 
moon-god (Mds), who, however, in the same wey 
Avithdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soU, as e.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Pers. MiQra, 
New Pers. mihr, ‘the sun’), Forano, and the 
Adityas, or they have been r^ressed by these (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Bdigion des Veda, pp. 186 ff., 194). 
The position of the female personification of the 
sun Sdryd is more important, oiying to her re- 
lation to the Aivins and her marriage ivith Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Ushas, so 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a 
(moon-god?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Pin- 

leitung, p. 197 ff. . tt j i. 

Along with sun and moon, we find m Herodotus 
and Ciesar fire (Skr. ctgn»=Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnis, 
Old Slav, ognf) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is bom in heaven 
(cf. A. Knhn, Herabhunft des Feuers, Berlin, 1859), 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called ‘fire’ in the most anoirat 
times (cf. sSirader, Peallexteon, art. ‘ Fencr ). On 
Pmsso-Lithnanian soil it was the object of a 
snmptnons worship. Here J erqme of Prague found 
‘ gentem qute sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 
petnuHi appellabat ; Bacerdotes tenapH matenaro no 
deficeret ministrabant.’ The people called it UgnU 
sewentd, ‘holy fire,’ or szwentd ponyke, ‘holy 
mistress.’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Pnetorins, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘Thou holy 
fire, who will guard theeT’ There was also a 
coddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, ‘ the one behind 
the hearth’ (Lith. pellni), etc. We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the lloman 
Vesta, Greek 'Eo-rtV, Arcadian FkxtIo., ‘hearth,’ 

‘ hearth-fire.’ There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Einleitung (p. 162 ff. ). On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, e.g., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the nibbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the heating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, lieallexicon, 
art. ‘ Herd ’ ; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship, 209 f. ; and Wissowa, op. cit., p. 141 flf.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv. 69), among 
the Scythians T cttIjj (Soyth. Tapir/, i.e. ‘the warm- 
ing one,’ or ‘ heat’ ; Avesta tap, Skr. tdpati, t&pd- 
ynti, taptd ; NewPers. tdbad, tafsad ; Lat. tcpcsco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial lire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the A^ans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedic Agni (Lith. 
ugnis), the wise and great priest of mankind. 
Ine Greek 'Hi^atirrot (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, cf. ‘ kindling ’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historio times apparently 
the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(from *volkd, ‘ fire ’= Skr. ulkd, ‘firebrand’; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their ori^pnal sphere than the Vedic Ag'n*. The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Volutidr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature wo have to mention wind and water. 
The former appears ns a god in the Litu- 
Prussian Wijopatis,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Wejpons and Wejdievs) from the Lith. wHjis, wijas, 
‘wind.’ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedic Vdyu, ‘wnd,’ and ‘god of the wind,’ 
and to the Greek AfoXor (‘fjj-io-Xo-r). The name 
Vdta, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Vdyu and also means ‘ivind,’ ‘wind-god,’ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic IVddaTi-USinn ; 
but the etymological connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138 : fftpovrai xoranois ftd\iara ; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4 : IXdaKovrat xal MOpa xorafiuv . . . 
Aral Toih-oij Ciairep Saia Spuvres). The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Griech.- Myth, iv.'*, 14611'.), 
among whom the rivers were called SioTpf<pett and 
SuireTcU, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘ heaven-hom.’ 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the Latin Neptdnus {Vmhr. nepitu ‘ inundatio,’ 
according to BUcheler, Lex. Italicum, Bonn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. napta, ‘moist,’ Ndxaf, a Persian spring, 
Ndjro;p«, a Scythian river) ; the Greek 'Firtpeit s rap6i, 
‘flo'wing,’ ‘moist’; the Indian Apsaras ; qp- ‘water’ 
(apdm ndpdt, ‘ the water-child 0, etc. 

These powers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i.e. the sky {fdijSus), together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 

•The Lithuanian names of code ending in -cotis (cf. also 
Ihtnstipatis : dimtli$, ' house,’ ‘court,’ LaOkpall* ‘lord of the 
fields,* Jiauffupatis, * lord of the leaven ^ are regarded by the 
author of the present article, in opposition to Usener-Solmsen, 
p. 115, as very old, seeing that the Lith. pdtt, ‘husband,’ has 
preserved the old meaning ‘lord,’ * master,’ only in one case 
besides these names of gods, viz., in the old compound word 
tnhzpatu, • God.’ Ut. ‘ lord of the tribe.’ 


‘the heavenly ones’ (*dciv6s), must accordingly be 
de.signated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the separate peoples wifi be indicated, at 
least in broaci outline, at the close of the next 
section, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2 . 'The oldest names of the ‘heavenly ones.’ — 
Aryan arcliieology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
proved. The only thing that can be proved, as 
follows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly tr.ans- 
parent designations^ of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical di'vinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
— ZtiAt — Jvppitcr — Zht, in agni — ignis — ugnis— 
ognt, in donar — torann, etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine anima, which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., but not ns yet a god who was 
regarded os a person or who exerted influence 
outside of his oivn sphere. They were ‘ special gods’ 
set, so to say, on a nigh pedestal of worship. That 
this was the oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his book, Sprachvergleichung 
und Urgeschichte^, p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. iJsener, in Ins frequently mentioned book 
Gotterruimcn (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotue reporU (il. 62) of tho Pclasri, ‘the andente,’ 
a name which, as the present writer believes, Induded all that 
was known or supposeqto be known recardlng_ the pre-historio 
inhabitants of Greece : iOvov navra nportpov oi IlrAatf-yot Beoitri 
tntvx^p^voi aiv cv (the oldest place of worship in 

Greece) oTia asovvar, iiruwpCriv ovS’ ovvopa. tn'otguvro ovSevl 
avruv ov yap aiojKtfaay xta. 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but ns yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviously meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as iffeoi, ‘without gods.’ 

Theophrastus knew such a people in the Thracian ThoJ of 
Mt. Athos, and In the same sense Strabo, iii. p. 164, reports : 
vvtot Si Tovr KtUiAoixovs offe'ovs ^aaC, rovt St Ke\T(Prjpai xaX rove 
irpaapSppovt Twv ofiSpuy avrotv antyvfib) vivi Sew [Sveiv) reur 
nai’af\yjyoit yvxrup nph twv irvAuv, irovonciow ve ^epeveiv xeu 
irawvxKeiv. 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water ; but the names indi- 
cating these powers stUl coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek who hod 
listened to their worship would, under the impres- 
sion of tho lively figures in his Olympus, have 
called them also iffeoi. 

Tlie further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creation of personal gods and trueproper 
names for them. Inis process was called forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods ■ivith an indi- 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘special 
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gods I had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others. In tlie case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Tlien 
ive have tlie additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences fro7n without have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 194) is convinced 
that the meat figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of theVedic 
pantheon, Mitra, Varuna, and the Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), liad been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pelasgi received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, Oipnvlrj, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Ciesar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and (ire, and 
add to these the thunder (Donar), the sky (Ziu), 
and the wind ( Wodan [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purelj appellative meaning, we 
can find absolutely nothing in this list of old Teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions (Germania, ch. 9) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Grieco-RomanctU- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature-worship. If then, in addition to all tlns,_we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. faeloiy, 
46 ) and the beginnings of poetry and plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the fi^tXor rCiv 6euy, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
shall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brouglit about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of groivth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
tlie most part completed and finished before us, 
and in order to determine the point of departure in 
their development we are thus almost exclusively de- 
pendent on tlie interpretationof theirnames. Itmust, 
however, be said that the etjunological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms one of the most obscure chapters of compar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies in the recognition of 


toe fact that we know only a very little for certain. 
But even if ive were successful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sphere” ol 
his activity, the ‘ cell of his nature,’ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be possible as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway ■which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that -we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of which 
we have spoken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as 2ei5t (*dycus) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the cloud-girt sky of the tliunder- 
storm, with reference to the divine anima which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment tlie 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
development, through the assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
imniortal figure of the father of gods and men 
which we find in Homer. But it is worthy of 
note _toat in the Epic the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind (e.g. firfrUra, fenor in tlie 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (cl. 
above, _p. 34). Corresponding to this, dgni in 
India is originally notliing else tlian the divine 
anima ol fire. But it enters into the realm of 
personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to dispel evil spirits 
by its heat, but also, as is already done in tlie 
Rigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

Tlie Greek Zeus and the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true dii. Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 
position and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions. 

From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes, Among the very numerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, without forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word- formation ; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Preller’s Mythologie. 
According to them, ’AirSWuy, 'AiriWwy (iTrtXKa, 
‘fold’) is ‘he of the fold' (cf. e.g, kI^Suv, ‘miner’-. 
icipdij, ‘ dross ’ ; 'Ay&9u>y : dyaOSs ; : <f)C\os, K. 

Brugniann, Gmndriss dervergl. Gram, ii.* 1, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and 'Byj/te(ar, 'Eppvs (ippa, ^ppaKcs, 
‘stone,’ ‘stone-heaps’), is ‘he of the stone-heap.’ 

Divine names which designate the god appeliativeiy as standit^ 
In a characteristic relation to a definite conception are exceed- 
ingly numerous in all Aryan languages, as is seen, e.g., in Lith. 
JUedeinis, ‘he of the wood’ (Lith. nUdis); Puszaitu, he ol 
the pine tree ■ (Lith. pusrls) EratinU, ‘be that belongs to the 

lambs' (Lith. r-—'- n™™.- n, 

JlinerBa from 



Or. fiifvot'), 

Satostos=Dionysus (Illyr. . .. ,, . ^ - 

Schrader, Jteallexicon, v. 89): and in numerous other instancce. 
In the Teutonic languages tbe numerous formations in -cna— 
Tan/ana, Uludana, Saxanus, i/op^anus, etc.-'inay belong 
to this class. ’ATTt'Muv is accordingly, in the flrat instance, a 
' special god * of the cattle-pen,* then a god of cattle-rearing In 
general, fn which character, as is well known, healrcady appeare 
m Homer («. il. 700, xxi. 448 ff.), and which is dearly rderr^ 
to in the ancient epithets Avxiot, he who fnghtens avaj the 
wolves from the folds/ K^vnov: f/P,''”!.,, 
iratxnia), and NiSaiot: viyoa, ‘ pasture (of. Lith. Ganffleloa dmeu . 
oanyWd,^' pasture’), which had ail, wthout doubt, origindly 
designated independent gods. The figure of Hermes, howe\ er, 
takes us hack to the primiUve epoch of an ancient stone- 
worship (cf. below, 4C). As lata as the year 1583 tho/T“uit 
Bostowski was able to report the toUomng trom Lithuania 
(cf. A. Bruckner, Arehiv /dr alav. Phil. ix. 33]^: Antique) coloms 
sunerstitlones . . alibi Akmo (Lith. aazmd, ’stone'), saxum 
gmndius’: fnd further; ’Saxa pr o dils culta (guie ifll lingua 

•The Lithuanian god Sutvaraa (of. above, p. 31), ‘the gi^ 
of cattle/ would exactly correspond, if It Is correct to connect 
his name with the Idth- tieord, * fence. 
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patrift Atmcsohenes Viete, ndicotorum Bcilioct loca [really adici- 
endi locus ; Lett, atmeschanas mcta), in qua) ciborum analecta 
pro libamine conieotnbant ; quibus ctesorum animantium qru- 
orcm aspergebant quioque contingere ipsls fas csset victimariis), 
sex inquam eiusmodi arm ciroum oppida, In primis Rositenum, 
Duneburgum, Russonum, cversa) coctusque saorificantium dissi- 
pati.’ Pra)torius too relates (p. 21) : ‘ There was, several years 
ago, a somewhat higher stone not far from Gumbinnen or Bissor- 
keim, in a pine grove, which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the surrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.’ Similar phenomena occur in Greece. Even in the 
Odyisey, ivi. 471, we find the place name 'Epfiaiot AiJ^or : 
rb yap T5ov b60aApoi(riv. 
w?p TToXtos 001 6* 'Eppoioff AdAos eortv, 
and the scholiast remarks on this passage : ‘ The heap of stones 
on the roadside is called ippatov. Hermes first cleared the roads, 
and where ho had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. 'Eppatoc Ad([>o 5 , however, is the same as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called 'Eppaioi Ad^ioi. Hence it 
is the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the guide and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which they call 
'Eppotot Ad6ou’ Cf. also eppoicot Aiffout attruptvpdroiit elt Tip5)v 
Tou ‘EppoS (Sohol. Nik. Thcr. IGO). Eatahles, too, such as dried 
figs, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (tppatov), 
professedly for the passing travellers, but in reality as a sacrifice 
to the god. In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshipped stones or cairns, which were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine aniina, which exercised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ "Epptias. 

How these primitive gods, ‘he of the cattle- 
pen ’ and ‘ he of the cairn of stones,’ gradually grow 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the Greeu Olympus will never, as nas been men- 
tioned above, no completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with 4>oi/3ot, 

‘ the shining one,’ a sun-deity, may have been of 
significance for Apollo. The sun-god Phoobus 
opened the dn-^XXoi, ‘ the cattle-pens,’ m the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘ direction posts,’ and the god 
with artistically formed head and e-xtended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation ns Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

On Roman soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fons the ‘ god of the spring,’ Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the hearth,’ and Lith. Szullinnis (szulinys) the ‘ god 
of the well,’ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘ god of the doors ’ 
(so also Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modem mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused bjf look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Geminus, Janus bifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Clusius, Paiulcius in the Car- 
men Saliorum), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. But even in Romo of the 
earliest date the . god had his own priest (Rex 
sacrorum) and his o^vn festival (Agonalia), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything — especially of the year 
(Januarius) — must have become connected with his 
worship and have made liim into the divom deus or 
th.et pnneipium dcorum (cf. \Vissowa, p. 91 ff.). In 
the same way as a material and originally highly 
prosaic conception Avas here elevated to me rank 
of the efti, Ave find in Rome a great fondness, corre- 
monding to the abstract-thmking spirit of the 
Romans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

This is seen, e.^, in Ceres {'Eeros, ' growth ’ : cresco (cf. OsthofI, 
Parerga, i. 1), Kenus* (•®onos=Skr. tidnas ‘desire,’ ‘pleasant- 
ness ’), Slia{‘ sowing ’=LUh. sijCi, ‘ seed-time ’), Mohigus{' failure 
of crops'), etc. 

“In Oscan and I’raligninn the goddess ilerentas corresponds 
to her. The name is connected with Osc.-Umbr. her-, heri- 
fiovheoOai, Goth, gaimjan, ‘ to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means ‘desire.’ 


In the same AA'ay among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods’ Avere added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar=dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donar, 
Ziu, WCdan). As examples Ave may take the gods 
Saxndt and Eequalivahamts, Avhich can be inter- 
preted Avith comparative certainty. When bronze 
sAVords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a ncAV and formidable 
Aveapon Avas put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing rn this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of mot, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
bo produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, i. 185). This 
god Avho Avas present in the SAVord Avas called by 
the Saxons Saxndt, i.e. ‘ SAA’ord-bearer,’ ‘com- 
panion of the sword,’ and we can easily understand 
liOAV he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance tliat in the baptismal voav he 
Avas placed on an equal footing AA'ith Thunar and 
IFificfaw (Braune, Althochdeutsches Lcscbuchs, Halle, 
1888, p. 169). We have seen above hoAV a Celtic tribe, 
Avhicb had remained behind, Avorshipped a ‘ name- 
less god ’ by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35*’). May 
Ave not presuppose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as Avell, and is it not likely 
that the god, AA’hen any one Avished to indicate him 
in any Avay, Avas called ‘ he of the darkness ’ (Goth. 
riqisr= Gi. (pepos ) — an interpretation of the Requa- 
livahamis mentioned by the Romans, Avhich the 
Germanists, by Avay of exception, unanimously 
accept ? Besides, he Avas nndouotedly an important 
deitj’ at the time Avhen, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qn. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
voAA’s to him on tlie banks of the Rhine. 

3 . The forms of manifestation of the ‘ heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth. — It is a characteristic quality of most primi- 
th'e religions that in them the distinction betAveen 
man and animal is entirely disregarded. ‘ The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction betAveen 
i man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized Avorld, 

I is hardly to be found among the loAver races. Men, 

1 to Avhom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
Avere by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beaste, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recomize in beasts the very characteristics Avhich it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, Avill and iudgment, and 
the phantom seen in Ausion or in dream ’ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, i. 469). There may also nave 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in Avhich 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a belloAAung steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
AA'hich the gods Avere actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 68 ff.) the 
loAA’cr deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. Bub the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the chUd- 
ren of animals, e.g. the Aivins as children of the 
mare. The dift'erent animals, too, Avhich Avere sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under Avhose figure and name the gods 
Avere honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, etc., are unmistakable signs of these once 
prevalent ideas. The oldest condition of allairs in 
Greece is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums, ii. 98) in the following Avay : ‘ The AueAV 
is almost still more AA'ide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through Greece a wolf-god Avas worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus has become Zeus, while the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (hut cf. above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where slie was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-hear ; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Famell, Cults of 
the Grech States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera ^oSnris 
was worsliipped as a cow that was fertilized by 
Zeus in the form of a bulL In the countless rough 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, which are found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and iEgean chdlization, we may m all proba- 
bility recognize the representations of the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece ; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animids (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different gods, particularly 
Mars._ But the fact that the gods were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Nat. x. 16 ; ‘Romanis 
earn aquilam legionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et antes prima 
cum quattuor aliis : lupi, minotauri, equi aprique 
singulos ordines anteibant ’). It is the same custom 
to which Tacitus bears n-itness among the Teutons 
[Germania, ch._ 7): ‘Efiigiesque et signa quiedam 
detracta lucis in proelinm ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be_ doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. A.S. eoforcumhol, ‘sign of the boar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (of, Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 22; ‘inde depromptre silvis lucisque ferarum 
imagines ’). Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, xmder whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
human form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, however, not the case. We must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods ns identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant he asked 
even to-day about his Peruntc, whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still ^ite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), he says: ‘He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a bow, in the left a quiver ivith arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows ’ (cf. Dahl, ErMarcndcs Wdrtsrbuch dcr 
lehenden grossrussischen Sprache^, St. Petersburg, 
1880^2, ui. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thus the Lat. eakndce {caAorJai). ‘New Year,* has_ led on 
Russian soil to a dirinebeing', personiijin? the whole time between 
Obristmas and Rpipluny. In the nejffhbourtood ol Moscow, 
eren at the present day it la customaiy on Christmas 
lead a mrdden called Koljada, dressed In white, through the 


streets, and to ^ sing^, * On Christmas eve was Koliada bom, 
beyond the rapid nver,* etc. In the same sonc, in close con- 
vnth the worship of this Koljada, a pagan sacrihee of a 
Kid IS mentioned (cf. Glazunov, Mussian Folksonas (Russ.!, St. 
Petersburg, IS94, p. 1). We may also call to mind the super- 
natural nrsarbi, from X,at. rosufia (powdAta), ‘festival of roses,* 
already mentioned above (p. 25). 

Thns we^may assume that there was, even in 
primitive times, on active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants with tawny or red beards, there 
is nothing against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘father’ 
must have been, even in pre-historio times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dy6us, ‘ sky ’ (Skr. Dgdtis 
pitd, Gr. Zeds Tratdjp; cf. also in Hesych. Attwd- 
Tvpos’ Beds rapd. Tvpcftalois, Lat. Juppitcr), as there 
were also a Scythian Zeds Haratos and a Bithynian 
ZstlsHdrar, IXasTriSoj (Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 241 f.). 
It is doubtful, however, whether the word ‘ father ’ 
indicates a position of honour of *dgeiis com- 
pared to the other ‘ heavenly ones,’ as seems more 
likely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater (or mater) 
is applied to almost all the gods (or goddesses) of 
the oldest group. 

A further consequence of this personification of 
the deity is to be lonnd in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminme of the male deity (Skr. Agndyt t 
Agni-, Gr. AtF^nj : Zeds, Aids; Lat. Juno, *Jovino : 
Juppiter, Jovis). The idea, too, that the heaven 
and the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda the ‘mother,’ Ffthivt 
(5=A.S. folds, ‘earth’), appears along >vith the 
‘ father,’ Dydiw. The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians (roplj^ovres Tijv Tiji' roO Aids etyai 
yvyaiKa) has already been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Aidrva-os (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth-goddess XepfSs} 
(cf. tne Lithuanian Z&mgna : Lith. seme. Old Slav. 
scmlja, ‘ earth ’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasant^ is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of l^ht, to the mati syra scmlja, 
‘the cold Slother Earth,’ just as we find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse; 'Hal wes ]>ii, folde, 
fira moder, bco "hu groxocnd^ on godes fai)pme,' 

‘ Hail to thee, O Earth, Mother of men 1 Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’* It is doubtful, 
however, if the lepis ydyos of Zeus with "Spg, who 
can scarcely he shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
Einlcitung, p. 90 f. ; on the other side, Erwer, GB^ 
i. 228, and Famell, Cults of the Gr. States, i. 180 ff.). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male [e.g- 
Dydus and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities (e.g. Ushas, Eostra) could he 
developed. In short, in puny places there are to 
he found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those dinne famfliea 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discussed, is, 

• We mar looK upon the rile played by Telius at Roman 
roarrianes as a remimscence of the same Ideas. Cf. Scmiu, Iv. 
160: 'Quidam sane etiam TcIIurem pneesse nuptiis tradunt ; 
nam et in auspldis nuptiarum invocatur ; cui etiam rirglnes, rel 
enm ire ad domuni marili coepen’nt, vel iam Ibi posito, diversii 
Bominibus vel ritii sacrificant.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
henomena as well — in riddle and in myth. In 
iscussing these we may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with the Litu-Slavio conditions, 
where both ideas appear ^vith special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature ol the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krek, EirUeitung in die slav- 
ieche Literaturgesch.^, p. 810 ff . ; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths. Max 
Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. 80 ff., and art. Eiddle). They are in the 
real sense of the word Weltratsel (‘riddles of the 
universe ’), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

‘ Peas are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one rvill ^ther 
them up — ni earl, ni carica, ni trdsnaja dlvica' (^the ttart). 
' The black cow has gored all men to death ; the white cow bos 
brought them to life again' (day and night). ‘ Without hands, 
ivithout feet, he creeps on the mountains’ (the wind). ‘In 
Spring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool ; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, warm* (the tree). * There stands an oak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests ; in each nest there are t blue-bonnets ; 
each blue-bonnet has 14 eggs— 7 white and 7 block ’ (the year, 
the month, weeks, dayt and nights). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Kussian examples (cf. Sodovnikow, The 
Jtid^es of the Jtussian Pcojtle [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1876), viz. the tendencj’ to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus In ancient India (cf. Ilaug, 'Vedische Ratselfragcn und 
KateelsprOche,' in Sitzungsberichte der ililnchner Ak. d. If., 
phll.. hist. KI. 1876, p. 467 ff.) the priests even In Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacrificial gatherings, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
asks, e.g., 'ViTio travels alone f * UTio will bo born again?’ 
‘MTiat Is the preventive against snow?* ‘What is the great 
scattering?’ and the Adhvarj-u answers: *Tlie sun travels 
alone,' 'The moon will be bom again,’ ‘Fire is the jireventlve 
against snow,’ ‘ The earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. Wilmanns’ ZDA xx. 
252) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (' lybat is whiter 
than enow? What is fleeter than the roe ? What is higher than 
themountaln? What is darker than the night?'). InGreeceone 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the Are that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Slarriage 
of Keyx, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedio impres- 
sion, seeing that it is a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agni, the son of the two pieces ol wood by the rubbing ol 
which ho is produced, swallows up his lather and mother at 
once after his birth. 

The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have influenced its forms im 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian ana Lettic peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can be developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
IS concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf . Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettisohen Sonnen- 
mythen’ in ZE vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gottemamen, p. 85 if.). 

Teljawelik is the smith that forged the sun. The people 
worship the sun and on iron hammer of Bpeci-il size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several montlis, because a very 
might}' king hod closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures ol the Zodiac brought him help with the iron hammer. 
The tired and dusty sun is placed In a bath by the mother of 
Perk^as, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 


and shining. Bun and moon are described in various Vaina os 
husband and wife, and, indeed, os unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (AuszrXni), and is cut in two by the sword of 
Perkiinas. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and BO on. 

Such stories as these regardiug the heavenly 
beiuM, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go back to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Muller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present ^vriter to have been fixed beyond ques- 
tion.* These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 

(1) Sun and moon have conduded a marriage with each other, 
aa is related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully in a celebrated h^unn of the Bigveda (x. &). The morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bo^es in a 
relation described in different ways. In a Lithuanian poem, as 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun in order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘ sons of the god ’ (diica deli, dewo 
sunelei), among whom the two stars already mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of ‘the daughter of the sun,' f.e. most likely the sun 
itself. Just as In India the two Alvirw, ‘ the lords of the horses ' 
(cf. Skr. airs, * horse ’), ore regarded ns the lovers of Suryd or 
S&ryasya Duhitd, ‘the daughter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian Aioins with the Lettic 'sons of the 
god’ seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Oldcnberg, Die Deligion des V’eda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stars are also called the ‘ponies’ ol the moon and the ‘sons 
of the god ’ are thought of ns riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek htoaxovaoi (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena ('EAcnj : t'Ki), • svelid, ‘ heat of the sun ’) correspond to 
the Lettic dlwa deli, 'sons ol the god.’ Finally, the LeWo 
‘sons of the god’ are very often described as servant and work- 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Losicius, de Diis Samagitanm, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
AlgU, ‘ angelus summorum deorum,’ whose name (cl. Lith. ofed, 

‘ reward ') literally means ‘ hired labourer,' and this Lith. Algis 
is etymologically the some ns the name ol the Teutonic deity 
AMs who corresponded to Castor and Pollux(TacituB,GmnarrfO, 
cb. 43 : Apud Nahanarvalos antiquto relimonis lucus ostenditur ; 
pnesidet sacerdos rauliebri ornatu, sea deos inte^retatlone 
Romaiia Castorem PoUucemque memorant ; ca vis numini, 
nomen A Ids (‘A Hit, dual ?J ; nulla simulacra, nullum peregrinte 
superstitionis vestigium ; ut fratres tomen, ut iuvenes vener- 
antur)— since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the Lettic ‘ eons of the god,’ 
the Indian Atvins, and the Greek Dioscuri.! 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aryan rntths referred to 
above, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earth (fight of Indra 
with Vftra, of Tiitrya with Apaola in the Avesta, of Donor 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python) ; according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and Vitvar&pa, 
Hetakles .and Geryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of fire are con- 
nected wiUi the custom, preserved among the Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op. dt. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into o plank or board of softer wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which maybe compared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the honey-mead (Skr. mddhu 
=Gr. pi$v, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 

• In this connexion the present writer agrees with Winternitz, 
‘Woswissen wirvon den ludogermanen?’ (BdlagezurJliinehner 
AZ, 1003, No. 258, p. 292). Only in one point does Winternitz 
seem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of personal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. 38*) between personified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

t A. Biuckner(Archiv/iirstadsche Philologte,xxiu.)is\rTODS 
in finding in the author’s contention that Lith. Algis = Ger. 
Aids (Reallexicon, p. 673), a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Bruckner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods ; for those names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Aiy’an appellative (‘hired labourer’) 
preserved by chance in the myth. 
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them Immortality (Skr. amrta, 'immortalit}',’ ‘drauphfc of 
mmortality’ = Gr. a/a^poirm, lit. ‘imBiortality*) as it is possessed 
by the heavenly beinga (A. Kuhn, I>ie Uerabhunft des Feuera 
und des Oottertranks, Berlin, 1859). The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, is a long 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the Indo-Iranian conception 
of Bkr. rf(f=Av. aba, it points to foreign non-Aryan influences 
(of. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 49, 195). 

4* The worship, — In the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, t.e. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it mast have been along with and by means of the 
fonn of Avorship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came to assume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which Ave fina in historic times : (a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, ( 6 ) the priests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We^ shall have to ask Avhether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

(a) Sacrifice and Prayer.— T here Avas among 
the^Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient Avay of bringing the supernatural Avithin 
reach of the natural 9ian sacrifice and prayer, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
neoted, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draAV a sharp line of distinction betAveen the tAVo 
conceptions. We may say, hoAvever, that magic is 
present in all those cases in Avhich man imagines 
that he is able, bj Avord or by deed, to malce a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, Ave can speak of an act 
of Avorship only Avhere, by a sacrifice or a prayer, the 
othenvise free Avill of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced and made favourable to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
fluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, Avhich is in both cases the same. He Avho 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or he Avho banishes 
Avith a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, hoAA'-ever, Avho 
appeals to the heavenly poAvers by means of sacri- 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him Avell, engages in an ocf 
of worship. 

Magic may be practised either by an action or 
by words, as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The folloAving series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method : Skr. hytyd 
‘action,’ ‘ beivitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘Avitch,’ Lith. 
heras ‘magic,’ herSti 'to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.,’ Old Slav. daTdt ‘mamc’; Skr. 
krnffti from kar ‘ he makes,’ from Avhich also Skr. 
kArman ‘ the sacrifice ’ is derived. _ In both cases, 
t.e. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing’ sar 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the greatest number of cases, however, ‘to ohorm’ 
is the same as to ‘speak ’or ‘sing,’ as is seen in the Greek tiriuJst 
‘magician,’ ‘charmer,’ fircoX^ ‘magic formula': eirySM ‘Ising to 
it’; O.H.O. galstar ‘magic song,’ paM ‘ ^ 

olan': galan, bigatan; Old Slav, bajaci ‘f ■' ■ ■ 

‘ mederi,’ Serv. bajati ' to charm,’ Old S . ■ . . ' ' ' , ■ , 

Gr. frini, Lat. /Art; Lith. wafdgti ‘to conjure,’ ‘charm ; 
waraas ‘name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthotr, 
‘Allerhand ^uber etyraologisch beleuchtet,’ in Bezzenbetgers 
Beitrdge air Kunde der inaogerm. Sprachen, xxiv. 109 ; and 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Zauber und Aberglaube ). Here 
also we have to do with a ‘ speaking ’ ear' efonv, a ceremonial, 
rhythmical speaking. In which a priori a definite magic power 
is latent. , 

Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up Avuth actions of Avorship in_ the 
proper sense of the term. In India he Avho AAdshes 


to possess deadly Aveapons sacrifices iron nails (cf, 
Oldenberg, qp. cit. p, 369); in Greece he Avho 
Avishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a Avaggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. 0. Gruppe, Grieck. Mythol. i, p. 820). 
Burchard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche MythoU i. 660), 
according to Avhioh he Avho Avishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
Avith Avater. In Lithuania, if the people Avish rainy 
Aveather, they turn toAvards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves Avith Avater at the time of the morning 
prayer (cf. Prsetorius, p. 33), etc. We may cafl 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, Avhich by comparison Avith the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Zeds Cei is used for ‘it rains,’ which, 
when traced back to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (lieaven) presses 
grapes’ (Skr. sunffmi ‘I press,’ sdma ‘ the pressed,’ 
‘the soma drink’). It is also customary to 
charm the rain ,by an offering of honey, Avhere 
the rain Avhich drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these 
ideas we find in India the belief that by letting 
the soma, Avhich itself is called a son of the rain- 
god Parjanya, drm through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. Tims the very fact that the man 
‘presses’ the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘ press,’ i.e. to cause 
the rain to fml (cf. Windisch, Festgruss an Both, p, 
140 ; Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 469 ; 0. Gruppe, op. at. 
p. 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the loAver stage everything 
is secured by its means, for Avhich at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods Avith prayers and sacrifices. 
By its means Avounds and sicknesses are healed, 
by its means Avomen in labour are delivered 
of the fruit of their body (of. Beallexicon, artt. 
‘ Arzt ’ and ‘ Hebamme ’), by its means the heavenly 
poAvers are enticed to partake of the food offered 
to them (see beloAV, p. 41),_by its means a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see beloAV, II. 5 ), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (cf. beloAV, III. i), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the Avilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher conception are called ‘super- 
stition,’ superstitio (survivm [?]), but Avhich Avere 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
AVorship Avas developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historic times, in Avhich real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites Avere employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘ sacrifice,’ ‘ to sacri- 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,’ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
Avords, Avhose fundamental meaning Ave are wont 
’ ) express in our language by the term ' holy. 

Cf. Or, avof * worship,' 'sacrifico '=Skr. ydjas i 

yajt Av. yaz *to sacrifice,' *to worship by wCTifico (ofoMa* 
’to worship with religious fear'); 9?^^; 
h&sl ‘Bacrmco’=Lith. sziceiltas, Old Slav. eveCd, Ar. eppita 
•linlv*? Vftlsfi- Mnristrom. Ufub, CSttTlU SfXCnflCO 


Old Nor. tafn ‘eacriflolal victim 

^ We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as ^veU as 
Greeks ana Indians, the existence of real sacrilicml 
rites can be proved. It vrill be our tf^k in the 
foUoAving section to give an account of toese. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, and Homans of 
historical times, Avhen sacrifices Avere ollered to 
the immortals, fire had to be kindled on the dltax 
in order that the gifts might by its m^ns reach 
the gods. Thus ‘ to sacrifice ’ in Greek (0i5u, 0v<rla, 
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etc, ; Lat. fiimits ‘ smoke ’) implies ‘ to ca-use to go | 
up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is offered, 
however, by the other Aryan peoples. To begin 
with, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved wdth 
great faithfulness the original ideas uith regard to 
the gods : 

Svirtr) Si Toiert n#perD<Ti irfp'i Tout fipTjpeVout Stout (sun, moon, 
Bley* earth, fire, wind, water) icaT<<mjKf. ovre | 

iroievJTtu Trvp ayaK:atov<rt /xcAAoiTcr Svti K ov trtrovSfj 

XpeoiTOi, ov«i avA^, ov crT<VM®0“*» ovki ovA^tri. tmK 2^^ wT gicaorw 
dg’Agi, er KoBapbf ayaywv to #ct^**os »caXefi t^)P 6<bK 

fOTg^a>’wju^fi*o? Tov THjpTjr fivpiTCyu /loAttfra , . cfrgov Stafita^ 

rvXor eata ficpea to ip^ror iilnjoji Ta inrojroaac rottjv eo« 

tttraAwTcrnv, ^oAiora 6e to Tpi<^vAAov, etrl TaxJnj? wi' travra 

TO irp/o. oiaPg'iTOT ovrov ftayot a»^p tropeorew^ etragt^et ^go« 
yov^ijv, otijv it? gjcgti^i Afyovffi gti'cu ttjv iiraotSijy. ^avgv Siy 
fiayov ov (Ttfii p^fiof iort Pwtac iroigV<rftu, ctrttrxwv i^^oAiyoi' 
j(po»*oK ajTO^’p*^^ ® PviToff fcpga jcot oft fuy o 

atpfgt. 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in bearing the food to 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. barhis, _Ay. barcsvian 
‘sacrificial litter’=01d Pruss. balsinis ‘cushion,’ 
pobalso ‘ pillow,’ Serv. blasina ‘ cushion,’ Old Nor. 
Oohtr, 0. H. G. bolstar ‘pillow’), and the god was 
allured, by means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
threw the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
odri xvp dpoKaiJiroj o0r€ Karap^d/itvos offr’ iTri<TTetcras. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary amon" the Persians. In this 
connexion the two Litu-Prussian sacrificM, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, de Bits 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 64), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-oflerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the Kronika Polska, etc., of 
Math. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death uith cudgels by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the worshippers 
sat do^v^ to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
were thrown into every comer of the house with 
the words : ‘Accipe o Zemiennik grato animosacri- 
Jicium atgue IwUis comede.’ The second (related 
by Menecius) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled in a bam. A he-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘ wurschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession. 
Then, while a hymn was being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there tul the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil. Here, again, there is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Finally, in the -case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs wo have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been unknoivn. 
The bodies of the victims or their heads (cf. 
Tacitjus, Ajin. i. 61) were in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Dfistah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

‘The Boothsayer takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
round the neck, hangs the victim up on a tree, waits till it 
expires, and then says : “This is a sacrifice for the god ” ' (cf. 
Thomsen, Der XXrsprung des rxissischen StaaUs, Gotha, 1879, 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth. «au]is, ‘sacrifice,’ O.H.G. 
siodan, ‘ to boil.’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘ in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an adv'anoed sacrificial technique ’ was present (cf. 


Oldenberg, Beligion des Veda, p. 343 ff.), we have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the ^ts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him oy means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the eontrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot. 

The worshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between aneient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther hack we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
peoples, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 
dominated over ngriculture,and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products outweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, Eeallexicon, artt. ‘Acker- 
ban,’ ‘Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
quoted above wo find only animal sacrifices re- 
ferred to. In the same way Tacitus {Germania, ch. 
ix.) mentions only concessa animalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14 ; 6tbv 
piv yap fva rbv rijs darparijs Stjpiovpybv (Perunil) 
dirdvruv xipiov pdrov a&rbv vofitl^ovet tTvai, Kal dvovo-i. 
avTU pdas t€ koI Upcla enravra, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 62 : ‘ Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum narvulis, mactantgue diis suis hostias de bobus 
et ovwus.’ Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parte of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the course of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ K6rperteile ’). 

In the earliest times it was customaiy te sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Rcallcxicon, art. ‘ Pferd ’), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential in intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd im arischen Altertum, KSnigsberg, 1903). 
Fowl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘Viehzucht,’ 
‘Jagd,’ and ‘Fisch, Fischfang ’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was unnecessary (cf. Reallexieon, art. ‘ Salz ’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south by wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-ofierings in 
barbaric conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Menecius (Lasicius, c. 63) with regard to Lithuania ; 

• Die Oeorgii sacrifidum fadunt Pergrttbrio, qui florum, pTant- 
aram omniumque genninum deua creditar. Sacrificulus enim, 
quem Vurschaiten appellant, tenet dextra obbain cervikffl 
plenam invocatoque demonii nomine decantat illius laudes. 
Tu, inqnlt, abigis hiemem, tu reduds aracenitatem veris, per 
te nemora et siUio florent. Hao cantilena finita dentibus 
apprehendens obbara, ebibit cen-isiam nulla adhibita manu 
msitmque obbam ita mordicus epotam retro supra caput iadt. 
Qusa cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta est ; omnes quotquot 
adsunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in laudem Pergrubrii hymnum 
canunt. Postea epulantur tota die et choreas ducunt.* 
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If, then, * to sacrifice’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with eartlily food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally offered to the 
heavenly beings to he partaken of by the snm- 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice withoat 
the nse of fire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p, 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to be in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, etc., 
IS to be understood as a l^d of deduction or trans- 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the offer- 
ing of food and drink is intelligible unthont any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after death. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the follo^ving way. There was a time 
when only the dead were supplied Arith food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain influ- 
ence_ over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above- But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts were spread 
on the ground instead of being buried in it. 

Eetuming to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered — a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. hximan sacrifice (cf., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasaulx, Das 
Siihnopfer, Wurzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logies, i. 38, V. Hehn, KuUxtrpfianzen', p. 531, 
Golther, Germanische Mythologxe, p. 516, Mullen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214 ff. ; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously promised slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars or the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifice, i.e. the conviction 
that the durability of a new building could be pur- 
chased only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ff. ‘ Die vergrabenen Menschen,’ 
also Germ. xxxv. 211). It is difficult to discov’er 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. _ To 
carry out the idea of the meat-ofi'ering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree, Die 
Anthropophagic, Leipzig, 1887, P-.2). In milder 
times a riiange in this sacrificial idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. ii. 15 : rdr SI Upelur 
atfila-i tS KdXXiOTOV SvdpWTrdt i(mv, Srxrtp 5o/)idXurov 
xroi’^traivTo TptSroy). Or we could think of a^trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in_ wliich, ns 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
Prom this, too (cf. below, II. S), the pcnal-sacnfice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned abov^ 
may have taken its rise. Ideas_ connected wito 
magic may also have been operative m the build- 
ing sacrifice, as, e.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must m any case 


regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara- 
tively late innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by 0. Gruppe {Jahrcsbericht iiher die Fort- 
schritte der klassischen Altcrtumsxo. Ixxxv. 10). 

We have already become acquainted with the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. This is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In any case the different 
terms for prayer point to a close connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. eilxo/f'“=I'ht. voveo-, Gr. Xin), 
X<<r(ro;uu=Lat. litare ; Lith. maldd. 'prayer ’= Goth. 
U6tan ' to sacrifice,’ from *ml&d [the last accord- 
ing to R. Much]). To pray ’ is to request a benefit 
while promising or offering a sacrifice : do ut des. 
The idea of thanks uppenra in the Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. Beallexicon, pp. 698, 605), and tbank- 
offeimgs are almost entirely unknoivn both in tlie 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. Those 
dirinities, however, who were called up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a veiy primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.’ ’This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the Teutonic ‘ God,’ Avhich then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the influence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. 

(b) The Priests. — I f the practice of magic and 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must nave been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is brahmdn (masc.), while brdhinan 
(neut.) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this class of words was to be found in the sphere 
of religion (according to B6htlingk-Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch, v. 135, ‘the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods '), but in recent times it has become more 
and more recognized that brdhman originally means 
‘ the incantation,’ and brahmAn in consequence ‘ he 
who knows incantations’ (cf. M. Hang, ‘ tJber die 
ursprUngliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ in 
Sitsungsb. d. kgl. buyer. Ak. d. W. en Miinchen, 
1868, h. p. 80 ff. ; R. Pischel, GGA, 1894, p. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, xxiv. 113 ff.). 
Now, in the vieiv of the present Avriter and of the 
majority of investigators, the Jjat. fidmen, whose 
formation (cf, carmen, agmen) points with cer- 
tainty to an ori^ally neater idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. brdhma, so that for 
this AA’ord also tliere foIloAA's a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,’ ‘coramimity of those aa’Iio 
knoAA’ incantations,’ 'individuals acquainted Avith 
incantations’ (=priests).* 

It is accordingly not to be AA'ondered at that 
from the Aryan root vid — to knoAV,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are deriA'ed, since both are regarded as the 
‘knoAvers’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) sar’ tioxvr. 



phecy,’ and Old Russian vldunU ‘magician, 
v&di ‘ Avitchcraft,’ vldima ‘AA-itch,’ vldUtvo ‘Avitcli- 
eiy’; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir. drui, 
“ Even those scholars who do not believe In the etvniologlcal 
relationship of brdhman andfiamen (d.e.p. Waldc, t<U. eli/moU 
WiirterbuM admit the two facta wiiich are of importance for 
the history of religion, vir. (I) that brdhman onginally signified 
•magic formula,' and (2) that fi&mtn was originally a neuUf 
conception. 
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■which, being derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thumeysen, in Holder, AUkcUischcr Spradischatz), 
means exactly ‘ the very know'ing ones.’ But the 
personalities ■\vhich in this conne.xion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned_ in the Litu- 
Prussian sources, and designated \yith all kinds 
of variations of their name * as waic^tout, waide- 
lotte, waidclcr, tcnidler (Old Prns. waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimai ' we know,’ toaidleimai ‘ we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named zyn^st Lith. Sindli ‘to 
know’ (i^nauti ‘to charm’), or the monininks: 
Lith. ?nonin ‘ I understand,’ or the_ maldininks : 
Litli. maldd, ‘ prayer ’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Prretorius, JDclicice Fnwsica: oder Freussische 
Schaubiihne, p. 41 ff.). These ‘waidlers’ mai' be 
described botli as magicians and as priests. They 
were servants of the chief-priest, 'iidio was called 
in Old Prussian kriwc, of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘■waidlers’: naruttes (cf. Gr. 
Nijpeei above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god; sziocronci (Old Pmss. 
swirins, Lith. iwicris ‘wld animal’) were ‘the 
■waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ ete. ; 
and medziorei (Old Pmss. median ‘forest,’ Lith. 
medis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
■woods.’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (cf. below, Ilf, 2 ) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘ there are still well-to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Pnetorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

‘An old peasant ot Strigkeim said to me that, many hnndred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-priest here in 
ftaissia. He was called ATrytm Ktitintld, and was believed to 
possess all the rifts which wo find singly among the waidlers 
now called Ifaldininkt (see above). The gifts (\f ths trafdfer 
are, they say, hereditary ; \f the gift ceases in one family, 
it becomes extinct.' 

This hereditartf transmission, in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we have here attested, may be re- 
garded by us oj a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacrea clans like the Vasi^thas, the Vihiami- 
tras, the Bharadv&jas, and others are well known 
to us from the Kigveda ns the foreranners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites (ef. Oldenberg, Die Beligion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred clans with 
special cults, the BvtioXirlSat, the ’Brco^ovrdffai, the 
'HervxlSat, the KirvpdSai, KpoyrlBai, KvyvlSai, Jloifie- 
ylSai, etc. The priesthood Avas a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. P. Stengel, Die griech- 
ischen Kultusaltertilmer). By the mstitution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedic ladia) 
such a priesthood becomes local, and in this way 
forms the Upbv, to which in Homer the existence 
of the Upfus is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest avos the Norwegian ‘code ’ (Old 
Nor. ooSi, Goth, gttdja ‘priest’; cf. (Soth. Gup, 
‘ God,’ and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elseAvhere. _ Among tliem, too, the priestly office 
Avas inherited through several generations (cf, 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 615 ; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie'^,_ i. 83). Pinally, in 
Rome also there are indications of a condition 

* It may be conjectured that the form tcaidetmt, *tcofdtn<f>= 
Gr. fiiwt *FtiSFus, FttSFbne, ‘ the knowing one,' is the original 
one. 


in Avhich not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (see art. AifVAL 
Brothers), for at the time Avhen this designa- 
tion Avas coined frater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the AAufe of Faustulus, had tAvelve 
sons, along Avith Avhom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. Slav. 

bratstvo ; cf. Reallcancon, art. ‘ Sippe ’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem Avas that song, 
luckily still extant, Avhich aa-os united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead {Enos loses iuvate) and a real god 
{Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the stamp of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (cf, Wissowa, Religion 
vnd Kultus der Romer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leapers,’ Avere Avithout doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret Avas 
the leaping procession Avhich accompanied their 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces- 
sion (O.H.G. piganc — eA'en in modem German we 
haA*e the phrase ‘ ein Fest begehen ’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine Avorship among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Reallexicon, art. |Tanz’). 

On the ground of the facts which have been 
mentioned, Ave may assume that the ‘ learned in 
magic formulas,’ Avhose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the equation, Skr. brdhman^ 
Tja.t.fl&men, were primarily to be found in special 
families Avhich Avere hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
folloAVsfrom tlie oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p, 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons desimated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, Ave may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families Avere called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the head of the clan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the clan. In the cose of 
sacrifices _ of the most ancient Avorship, we must 
sharply distinguish betAveen the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behalf of the 
‘ heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, be 
ofl’ered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28 f.) ; in the 
case of the latter there Avas nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger Avho Avas particularly Avell 
acquainted with the incantations that Avould entice 
the gods. Here Ave have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
CA'er increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. beloAA', II. S). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there to a less ex- 
tent, a ncAv, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may Avell be said that this is Ariiat really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods Avere 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attamed in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine Avill have become. 

In India, even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Bralimans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic. _ From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest (pwro/iiVa), AvhoAvas indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘ the gods do 
not eat the food of a kingAvho has no purohita’ 
{Aitareya Br&hmana, viii. 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dhdrma, ‘ the 
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fixed’ ( =Lat. J?r mils) law, custom, and religion lie 
together as yet undifferentiated. In JioTJie, in like 
manner, the Pontificcs, ‘the bridge-builders ’ (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
fratres arvales, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
■\vere_ a.t the same time the guardians both of the 
ills civile and of the ins sacrum (pontifex sascordiin" 
to Bezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xlii., from 
Umbr. punti, ‘piatio, lustratio’ from *X-aflnfo=Av. 
^enta, Old Slav, svifti, Lith. szweiitas ‘ sacred ’ ). 
The former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 324 ff.), 
separated itself froin the latter. In Gaul also we 
find the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Caesar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

‘ Fere de omnibus controversiis publicis privatisquo constitu- 
unt, et si quod est admissum faciuus, si casdes facta, si do 
bereditatc, de flnibus controversia est, idem decernunt, pnomia 
pcenasque constituunt ; si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum 
decreto non stetit, eacrifloiis interdiounc. Hajc pmna apud 
eos est pravissima ’ (vi. 13). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Caesar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons : ‘ Neqne druides 
habent, qui rebus divinis prtesint, neque sacriliciis 
student.’ ‘ They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice ’ (cf. ‘ agriculturae non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean ‘ they do not engage in agri- 
culture,’ seeing that Caesar himself attests that it 
was practised in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly office 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
gwart and esayo ‘priest,’ lit. ‘keeper or guardian 
of the law’ and ‘proclaimer of laws ’). 

The priest Is the man who calls for silence In the popular 
assembly (Tac. Germ. , ch. 11 : ‘ silentium per sacerdotes, quibus 
turn et ooercendi ius est, imperatnr'); and while even Cjesar, 
vi. 23, reports: ‘Cura belluni oivitas aut illatum defendit nut 
Infert, magistratus, qui ei hello prassint, ut vita: iiecisque habeant 
potestatem deliguntur,’ so that thus ail power of punishment 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
ch. 7: ‘Ceterum neque nnimadvertere neque vincire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nisi sacerdolibus pennissum, non quasi in pcenam 
neo ducis iussu, sed velut deo iinperante, quem adesse bellantibus 
credunt.’ In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), Interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together with the king or prince, the 
sacred car in which horses are yoked (oh. 10), The priest of 
Nerthus (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alois among the 
Nahanarvali(ch. 43) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Gaul 
is to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of Dusburg (Script, rcrum Pruts, i. 63) was able to 
report: ‘Jhitautemin medio nationis buius perversa), scilicet 
in Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Eomow, trahens nomen 
suum a Roma (I), in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criire Iper- 
hapsLith. keras ‘magic,’ kerlti ‘to charm'; a connexion with 
Lith. JtrlwM ‘crooked,’ from which we have kriwiili ’the sign 
of the dignity of the Criwe,’ seems semasiologically impossible), 
quem coTeltonfe pro papa* quia sicut dominus papa refTit uni- 
▼ersalem ecclesiam fidcuum, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum 
non solum gentos pnodict© Bed efc lieOiowini et all© nationcs 
Lyvoni© terr© rcffebautur. Tant© fujt auctoritatis, quod non 
solum ipse vel aliquis de sanguine buOs verum etiam nunttus 
cum baculo suo rel alio signo note transieng tenuinos infidelium 
prrodictonim a regibus (by these are meant the small beads or 
clans who were to be found even in primitive Aryan times, 
cf. Reallexxcon^ art ’KdnIg'J et nobilibue et communi ponulo 
in magTJa reverentia haberetur. Fovt}>at etuzm xn legt 

veUri jitgem ignem* (cf. also the passage above, 

p. 84, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed Inionna- | 
non given by ifatth. Praatorius, opt cit p. 


M hat we have here, tlien, is another of those 
families expert in marie (according to Prmtorius, 
op. cit. p. 40, the blood relations of the Criwe 
were called Kryicaiten), whose special service -was 
devoted to a perennial fire, and whose chief on 
account of this cult — according to Jerome, magic 
oracles were practised by means of fire in flie 
case of sickness— had attained to the position of 
! influence described above. 

(c) The Temples. — In primitive religions all 
over the world it is a recognized phenomenon 
that all objects which rise above the surface of the 
ground, in particular, stones, stumps, and trees, 
are regarded as possessing a divine anima, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worship (cf. E. 
B. Tylor, ii. 161 ff., 215 ff.}. Among the Aryan 
peoples also this low stage of reli^ous life can 
pe proved. The most important testimonies for 
it will he brought together, without as yet 
asking the question whether the objects of worship 
of which they treat were really conceived of every- 
where as real incorporations of the deity, or 
only as representations of it. 

(o) Stone-worship. — ^\Vith regard to ancient Greece 
in general, we have the following report of Pan- 
sanias, vii. 22. 4 : 

<<rr^xo<rt ^ijeyyvrara tov aydKfxarot rtTpaytovoi \t6oi rpiaxoprc- 
fi^KTra rhy apt$fi6v tovtov? <re/3ovcrii' oi (Phar®, a town 

of Achaia), e^caerra* ^eou o^o^a etr^XeyoweSi ra ert roA- 
gtOTtpa leat roiffi tratrt rtnat Bthy gyri ayaXfta'^y apyoi. 

XtBoi. 

The same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 
stones in place of the figure of the god in the 
fane of Herakles at Hyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespiffi ; but with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orchomenos, it is said (ix. 38. 1): rbs 
/lir St] rrirpas irt^oual re piXurra sal rip ’EreoKXet adris 
rreaelv is rov ovpavov ipaalv. Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest penods 
of Greek history, but continued through the whole 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, knows ; 

TovtftirovO' iephv ovre Btephrovre oAAo Twv Oeiuv oxiSiv rifiiv, 
rave Si Koi XlBovr <ot fvAa ro rvxSrrc Ktti Orjola criBerOai (i.c. 
they were atheists and letisb-worsnip^iers). Cl., further. Over- 
beck, ‘Das Kultusobjekt bel den Griechen In seinen altestcn 
Gestnitangren ’ in Serichte d. kffl. sacks. Ges. d. Wissen- 
scha/ten zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., 1804, il. p. 121 B. ; and also 
the account above, p. 87, of the oldest cult of Hermes. 

On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may he mentioned in this con- 
nexion. He was worshipped, in a chapel founded 
him by Komulus, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone {silex), although in this case other ex- 

S lanations are still possible. In Germany, 
lurchard of Worms _ demands ; ‘ Lapides quoquo 
quos in rninosis locis et silvestribus, dnimonum 
lu^cationihus decepti, venerantur, uhi et vote 
vovent et deferunt, lunditus efibdiantur, atque in 
tali loco proiciantur, uhi nunquam a_ cultoribus 
suis venerari possint,’ and among the Lithuanians, 
as we have already seen above, the Jesuit Ros- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. akmZ ‘stone’) as late as the 18th century. 

(S) Worship of More frequently than 

unneuTi stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless piles, hoards, lumps of wood, and posts 
((OXor ovK elpyaapiroy, SyaXpa filkivov irptpvov 

airrofvis, S6pv, crayts) mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for this also have been 
fully gathered by Overbeck * (op. cit. ). The Italian 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. dclubrum, ‘ sanctuary,' 
lit. dclubrum lignum, ‘ a piece of wood freed from 
the hark' (liber, “lubcr, Russ, lubit). Regarding 
it, Festus (ed. 0. MUller, p. 73) reports : ‘ delubrum 
dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorticatum, 

• The author haa been unable to examine the work ^ M- 
de Visser, Die nicht mentckengestalt. Getter dtr Gneehen 
(Leyden, 1903). 
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2 «em venerebantxir pro deo ’ (cf. also Bbtticher, 
Baximhultus der Hcllenen, and Overbeck, p. 149. 
Wissowa [op. cit. p. 400], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, which was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz. ^eliibx'um, from dchtere ‘ to wash 
away ’ ; hence, ‘ place of washing away ’). Among 
the Teutoxis also the Old Saxon ‘Irmensul’ was 
eimply an upright tree-stump, regarding which we 
have in Traim. S. Alcxandri (Pertz, Mon. Germ. 
ii. 676) tlie following account : ‘ Frondosis arboribus 
fontibusque venerationem exhibebant; truncumquc 
quoque hgni non parvce magniUidinis in altum 
erectum sub divo colebant, patria_ eum lingua 
Irmhisul appellantes, quod Latine dicitur univer- 
salis columna’ (cf. also W. Mannhardt, Wald-und 
Fcldhtdie, i. 304). The Scandinavian-Russian 
‘ Waragers’ are described by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(ed. Friihn). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices before a huge upright 
block of wood, which in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slavonic lan- 
guages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘picture,’ 
‘statue’ (cf. Miklosich, ‘Die christliche Termino- 
logio der slav. Sprachen,’ DenTcschrifi der Wiener 
d. W. xxiv. 36 If.). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
charm,’ koldxinii, holdov&tl, are connected with 
Buss, koldda, ‘tree-stump’?* _With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ (ydpa) to_ which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘ Lord of the wood ’ (vdnaspaii), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited bands 
of grass (of. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p. ^36). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (cf. Skr. sthil^d, Avesta stiina 
=Grr. <n-i}Xij, O.H.G. stollo from *st(h)el-nd, and 
Skr. Bv&m, ‘sacrificial post’=A.S. swer, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of two equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

( 7 ) Tree-worship . — Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree-worship prevalent among the 
European branches of the Arran race, only a few 
characteristic examples can oe brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zeis ipirruvaws in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (is dpvbs 
v\f/iK6fioto] the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, the 2eXXol ( = Lat. Salii), who slept 
on the gi'ound with unwashed feet {II. xvi, 234 fl.). 
In Mycentean Greece also the worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JHS xxi. 99 if), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a 8070101 (probably = 0ir>'<‘a'o‘os» cf- 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 

Cf. Livj', i. 10: 'Spolia ducis hostium c.T!si suspensa . . . 
fwoulo gerens (Romulus) in Capitolium ascendit, ibique ea cum 
od guercitm pasloriints lacram deposuisset, siiiiul cum dono 
designavit Jovis fines . . . hajo templi est origo, quod prinuim 
omnium Eomaj sacratum est.’ In addition, Festus (ed. O. 
MiiUer, p. 87) states: ‘Fagutal sacellum Jovis, in quo fuit 
fagus arbor, qua Jovis sacra nabebatur.’ 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Robigiis, Anna Perenna, Camenw, etc., that were 

* At tbe present day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to ho seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soli in the remarkable 
‘Tule or Christmas log,’ regarding which see B. Meringer, 
Indogermanisehe Forsehungen, xvi. ISIS., xviii. 277, six. 144. 
Of. here alio on Lat. delubrum. 


worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 401). 
The_ traces of tree-worship continue even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
w'e may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, iEneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Europa (S. JEnece Sylvii 
Enropa), c. xxvi. : 

* Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas diomonibus 
consecratas vencrabrmtur et inter alias unam cuitu digniorem 
putavere. . . . Ventum crat ad medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetustissimam et ante omnes arbores rcligione sacrani et quam 
potissime sedem esse putabant percutcre aliquamdiu nullus 

prajsumf-’’' . . . r:--‘ ’ ' — - - - 

sacno. / ' ■ 

ingeiis n 1 ■ 

duke) edit, sacrum lucura 'succissum queritur et domum dei 

ademptam in qua divinam opom petere consuessent ; inde 

pluvias, inde soles obtinuisse ; nescire iem quo in loco deum 

quwrant, cui doroicilium abstulerint. Esse oliquos minores 

lucos, in queis dii coli soleant, eoa quoque delere Hieronymum 

velle.’ 

An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of PerktSnas, in whose rustling the 
worshipper believed himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below. III. 2 ). OUier sacred trees were the birch 
(birzitlis), the hazel (lazdona), the cherry tree 
(kimis), the maple (klcwtllis), and the mountain ash 
(szermulcsenis). An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, rumbuta, 
romovc, from which the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus (Germania, ch. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult ; 

‘Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus decs, neguo in nllam 
human! oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine cielcstium 
arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibua 
adpcllant eccretum iUud, quod sola reverentia vident.’ 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mxjthol.^ i. 6f.), although this report 
leads us to Vcltic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, HN xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred CToves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(cf. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘ The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI xxx. 2211'.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
are all to be placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of coses, the object of worship is 
merely the sjunbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine nnima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared -with oD 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their Icnees, and to 
present the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘ in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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columns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely 
powerful bv virtue of tlie “ Atua” or deity which 
had filled them ' (Tylor, ii. 162). 


In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Perkiinas: hut 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Rostowskl: 

Ayoores item evulsie stirpitus, turn querciis, quibus mares turn 
tihai quibus feminro pullastra pro frugibus et incolumitate rei 
doraestiom quasi diis faoiebant ’ (Briickner, ArcMv/ur tlav. Phil. 
IX. 36), and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable customs, clamber up into the boughs of 
a sacred oak. ‘Thereafter the)’ bind each bis oEferinff on the 
branch of the tree, and serlouBly believe that thev will be healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such a branches quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrince money also, which they lay upon the ground before 
the tree ’ (cf. Usaner-Solmsen, GStUmamen, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB^) conceive 
of the_ process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following _way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When 
within the limits oi this racial division — and cer- 
tainly as early os primitive Aryan times (a point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer}— the 
cult of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones’ and the Ejects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional^ dwelling-places of the * heavenly ones.’ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 

This connexion is most clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the oak. 
Zens and the oak of Dodona, Juppitec Ferefcrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitoline, Perkiinas and Auh'tlae (‘ oak '), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius : KeXrol at^ovin Ala, &ya\fia Si 
Atit KfXnxAv ujl'j^X'i; Spvt. Nothing can be more 
esisily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mmd how the lightning flashes of the thnnder- 

f od come doivn with an especial fondness on the 
ing of the forest; and it is difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘ The Oak and the Thunder-god,' mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a ZeSs 
tvStvSpot, a At6yv<ros (ySeySpot, nn 'EX^vi? SeySpln^, an 
'Aprf/uv KeSpedrit, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, os well as asilva HcrmVis (=Donar) sacra 
{Ann. ii. 12), aeas<wTOnemtMof Nerthus{(7cmanirt, 
c. 40), and a lucus Baduhennee [Ann. iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rtun- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In this assimilation of the cult of the ‘ heavenly 
ones ’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
for the explanation of the two most outstending 
objects of heathen worship in historical times — 
the temple and the image. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops mto the 
stone temple ; the stone or wobden stump, which 
serves as a symbol of the_ deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 


This process can bo very rveil IoIIowckI in the Greek word tor 
* temple,’ Lcsb. vaOor, Dor. .Sor, Ion. vij6r, Ati^ wwr ( V(^-),whl(m 
orifftnally Indicated not the whole temple, but only the innmrt 
room, where the figure of the god stood (rb aStmu', trmM). This 
primitive Greek *ndvo- is, in the conviction of the present 
writer, identical with the root found beside it, ndro-, nou 
(Skr. ndea, n&vi', n<Jil"Gr. vavt), 'ship,' ’tree, so that both 
woids ojme together In the meaning 'tree -trunk (ct e.g. 
8kr. ddru ’wood' and ’boat,’ Old Saxon tiamm, tr«-tmnk 
and ‘ ship,' and many other similar changes of mtaning)- 


This probable combination is, the present ivriter 
thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed in, below, or on trees 
(n-plpj^ iy\ irrehhis, tt>7iyov inrb rrpifiytp, tv Kloptp peyihg) ; 
and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zci)r Ndojs (ntivio-s], finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him as ‘ the one in the tree- 
trunk.’* The dpyis XWof and the fiSavoi' olix elpyacr- 
litvov gradually change into the fipirat ( = Skr. 
mUrta ‘ figure ’ ?), the image or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
Hermes, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
path of development. 

The words of J. Grimm [Deutsche Mythol.* i, 69) 
are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and_ made peaceful by trees that have groivn up of 
their oivn accord.’ The conceptions grove and 
temple accordingly run to a large extent together 
in tne Tentoniclangnages. 

This Is true of the series Goth, alht, A.S. ealh. Old Saxon 
alah * temple,’ which corresponds to the Old Lith. elkas ' grove,' 
Lett elks ‘Idol,’ perhaps also to the Or. ahyot ('alkjosl) ‘grove,’ 
'sacred grove,’ which, however, Is compared by others with Old 
Slav. Itsa ’forest.' The same also holds of O.H.O. harue,A.8. 
hearh, hearg (O.H.G. harugdri ‘priest’), which are explained 
in glosses by lueus, nemus, and also by soeeltum, simutaerum, 
famtm, os well as of the AS. beam, 'grove ’ (O.H.G. parawdn 
‘priest’), which belongs to the common Slavonic root bord, 
‘pine,’ ‘pine-forest’ (cf. Zutiburs, l.e. svetM bord ‘sacred pine 
forest’ in the lands ol Merseburg according to Thietmar : lucus 
Z. dtetus ab aecolis uf Vetu ab omnibus honoratus). To this 
class of expressions are added— for the later temples built ol 
wood or stone, whose first traces are to be found probably In tbe 
templum of the Tanfana, which, according to Incltus (Ann. 1. 
61), was level with the ground— new designations borrowed 
from the human dwelling-house, such as O.H.G, ho/, hatla, 
sal, petapdr, petahds, pldzhds, plMarhds, Goth. piMds, etc. 
Figures of the gods, too, which ore designated os foaro, ‘carved 
works,’ but regarding whose more dellnlte nature we unfortu- 
nately can discover nothing, are repeatedly mentioned from the 
4th century (cf. Qolther, (rtnn. MplA. p. C04). 

At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘ sanctuary,’ nemeton {Spovlperov, Medionemeton, 
Tasinimeton, Vememeton: Skr. ndmas ‘worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
original meaning is seen from the Old _ Saxon 
Jndiculus svperstitionum, in which mention is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, quie nimidaa (=Gall. nemeton) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may he regarded as having continued 
in their tenipleless condition up to the date_ of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves. Tnus a heathen fisher (cf. Fr®- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god ( Wejo- 
patis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
nead, one in front and one behind, both of them 
with gaping mouths. The same state of afiairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosich 
[Die Christliche Terminologic, p. 67) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that the first preachers of Ciiristianity 
found here buildings devoted to relimous service 
(for Russian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 

• The usual explanation of the Greek miv, ‘temple,’ derives 
this word (rom raCa, ' I dwell, 'and means tbe eameas ‘dwelling- 
place.* Against this view the chiel objection la that 
designations of the temple according to the analogy of the 
human dwelling-place are all of a late date, and Or. In 
the sense ’human dwelling-place’ never occurs. Meringcr 
UndogermanUehe Forsehungen, xvill. S77) now agrees with thf 
explanation given by the present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, e.g. the three-headed Triglav (‘ Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg {Monum. Germ. v. 812) _and Otto of 
Bamberg (M, G. Script., eA.. Pertz,iii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worsljip was rooted in the aflections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be tom down, and 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the Iarge_ wide- 
spreading oak standing near, * quam plebs simplex 
numinis alicuius inhabitatione sacram testimans 
magna veneratione colebat.’ 

But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worslup it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘ heavenly ones ’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 33 ), climbed to the tog of the highest mountain 
when they wished to ofl'er a sacrihce to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains ns the seats 
of famous cults in many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lyciean 
Zeus on the highest peak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and highpTace-cult were combined. In Italy, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places ; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wissown, 
p. 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports : 
IXdtrKoyrai xal . . . X6<povt Kal (pipayyat, cal roirott 
iSoTrep Scria ^tSvrej. 

[d) The Feasts.— I n the equation, Gr. iopr^, Ion. 
6p^ ‘ feast ’=Skr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘divine service’ 
(cf. e.g. mahdvrata, like M.H.G. Mehzit, lit. 
•great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
rmated designation for the conception ‘ feast, ‘whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these certi dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative heortologj’ of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been t^en in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 36 ) that the life of the Aiyans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the Avintry half of 
the vear, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annum festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the Larentalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferdlia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s GrundrUs^, iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘Yule ’ (A.S. gtol, geohhol) 
probably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
*jega or *jeqha=:Gr. in lipvpot, tSpos, ‘west,’ 
‘darkness,’ ‘under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ. koroSiinil 
‘ Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kra&un, etc. ‘ Christmas ’), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and ‘ an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich (Etymol. WUrterbuch der 


Slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, ‘ perhaps 
Krahun was a feast of the dead.’ * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. firim, fisim ‘ feast,’ 

‘ festival,’ from the above-mentioned firdlia from 
*dhvSs-dlia, ‘ feast of the dead,’ so that fdsicB from 
*dhv8sice, at first ‘feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘ feast ’ in general ; and correspondingly 
festus from *dhvestus and fesntts (in Umb. and Osc. 
fesna, sc. domus, ‘temple’) from *dhves-mts, at 
first denoted ‘applied to souls,’ then ‘sacred,’ 
‘ holy.’ 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this m the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year; and in particular the Avinter 
and the summer solstice Avere regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do Avell briefly to call to mind Avhat we knoAV re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
vieAvs possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for Avhich reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year Avith the sun- 
year in the ap^rent coincidence of our ‘ tAvelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to Jan. 6, Avith the tAvelve 
sacred nights of the Brahmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year -1-12 days =366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, xvii. 224, and SB AW, phil.-hist. Kl. 
1898, xxxA-ii. 2ff.). The present Avriter, hoAi-ever, 
believes that it has been made very probable by 
A. Tille {Yule and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time oetAveen Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of tlie year 
Avas made in primitive times, originally only AAunter 
(Skr. hSmantd = Gr. xugdir, Lat. hiems, etc.) and 
summer (Avesta ham = O.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantd = Gr. (ap, 
Lat. ver, etc.). Their combination Avas called a 
‘ past ’ {*vetos ; Skr. vatsara, Gr. frot, Lat. vetus, 
etc.) ; but in reckoning it was customary to calcu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Arj'an year Avas 
thus a purely natural year (of. Beallexicon, artt. 
‘Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘ Zeitteilung ’). All 
more exact methods of diAuding the time, based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, Avere derived 
by the Indians as AveU as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Herodotus, 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 

*A Russlaa name (or the whole period o( Christmas is 
kudad, lit. ‘magic,’ which shows with what tort o( heathen 
ideas this time oi the year was associated. 
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of Europe. The designations of the equinoxes in 
the Teutonic languages (O.H.G. ebennacht, A.S. 
efennight, Old Nor. jafndosgn) are undoubtedly 
only translations of tne Lat. mquinoctium (Gr. 
itnj/ieplai) ; and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the different 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. suntcendc, sungiht, 
sunstcde, sommertag, A.S. s-unnstedc, Old Nor. sdl- 
hvarf) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it, are 
used only for the simmer solstice ; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. bruma, he. brevissima-, per- 
haps its festival was Angerona, cf. Wissowa, 
qy. cit. p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions are to be found. Finally, it is impossible 
to understand what significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
supposing that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture * ; for Procopius (de Bell. 
Got. ii. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 33 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals. Such a narrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tille, 
Yule and Christmas, ‘Solstices and Equinoxes’). 

But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot be said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we turn onr attention to the rites 
connected -with the summer solstice or St. John’s 
day (St. Ivan’s day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 


the fire for the last time, they pour the water inf 
the fire and thus extinguish it. 

This remarkable combination of the two element 
so higlily honoured by the Aryans, fire and wate) 
is entirely ine.xplicable when we start from a 
oi-iginal solstice festival. On the other hand, it ca 
be very easily interpreted if, in the usage of tL 
Mahavrata festival, which, moreover, was held i 
honour not of a sun-god but of Indra, the giver c 
refreshing rain, we see with Hillebrandt [op. cit, 
and Oldenberg _(2>ic Beligion des Veda, pp. 448, 501 
an ancient rain-charm, i.e. a magical derioe fo 
procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). Then the cor 
jecture is inevitable, that in the rites described a 
existing mainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teuton! 
we have to recognize the vestiges of an ancien 
Aryan festival dedicated to fire and water, an 
held in summer, in which, by means of extinguish 
ing the fire on the earth, the w'orshipper sought t 
cause the heavens to send do'wn streams of fertilizing 
moisture on the meadows and fields. We have th 
additional fact tliat among all the Aryan people 
inhabiting Middle Europe the time near the Feas 
of St. John constitutes a kind of dividing period ii 
the rainfall, i.e. the rain that fell before St. John’ 
Day was believed to be especially valuable, an( 
was prayed for from heaven by priest and con 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain tha 
fell after St. John’s Day was useless, and_ evei 
brought harm. Regarding St. John’s Day itself 
different opinions prevail. The peasants of thi 
Russian province of Archangel say, ‘ The rain oi 
St. John’s Day is better than a mountain of gold ’ 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite view (cf., fo: 
details on the subject, Alexis Yermolqff, Her land 
wirtschaftlichc Volksknlcnder, Leipzig, 1905, p 
296 ff.). Thus from this side also w’e seem h 
obtain confirmation of our conjecture that in th( 
customs described above we have traces of i 


nexion in which the two elements of fre and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everyAvhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may be that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
way.t In this connexion it seems most easy to 
nnuerstand an old Indian solstice custom which 
took place at the Mahdvrata festival, i.e. (accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Bomanische Forschungen, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mahavrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing jars fiUeu ■with water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes ■with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead.’ After going roimd 

* Even in civilized Greece it seems to have been difiSoult. 
Cl. Eustath^ on Od. xv. 402 : erepot 54 tnr^Xaxov tirai 
Si ou Tov Tov 7i\tov wv eisos <<nj,ueto5vro Tpojrds, 5,' 5 Kai riXiov Sta 
TOVTO cnr^Aaioi' <Avw!., jcat Totro SnAovtrffai vi? o0i rpoiral ^Atoe. 
Cl. also Lebtgue, iteeherches sur Bilos, Paris, 1876, p. 876 : ‘ Le 
matin vers le moi d’avril un raj-on de soleil clissant contre la 
montagne pinttre dans la caveme et la rempflt un instant tout 
entibre,’ etc. (Communication ol 0. 'Weniger in Weimar). 

t Cl. the lolloivinpr description Irom the south ol Russia in 
Glazunov, Russian Fotksonsis (Buss.), St. Petersburg, 1894, p. 81 : 
' In particular, young men and women bathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths ol field-maple with Iragrant herbs, gird 
themselves with artemisia, and gather betore sunset on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a river. They set up two 
figures: one a human-like image, the other a piece ol wood 
covered with lemale attire, ribbons, and garlands. The wood is 
generally maple. Then they kindle heaps ol straw, walk in a 
circle round it, singsongs and, taking the figures in their hands, 

8 )ring in pairs (every lad with his lass) through the fire. When 
ley have all sprung through, then they throw the figures, ol 
which the male is called Kupalo (kupdta “St, John’e day," 
cf. kupatt "to bathe"), the female Marena (“madder”), into 
the ■water. Afterwards they also throw their wrsaths into the 
stream.’ 


midsummer feast which was celebrated -withoui 
special regard to the longest day. Among othei 
things, it may have belonged to the solemn rites o; 
such a festival to seek, for the last time in the 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meadows _anc 
fields by means of a rain-charm. This view, 
which we have adopted with regard to the original 
significance of fire and water, does not in any waj 
militate against the idea expressed by Mannhardt 
[Der Baumhultus, pp. 497, 516,521). _He regards 
the midsummer fires as sun-charms, since fire is 
supposed to represent the light and heat of the 
summer sun, to which the groAving vegetation 


must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aryan festival, a spring- 
feast, are perhaps to be found in the worship of tb® 
Teutonic Ostara and the Indian Ushas, Tvliich bad 
its special place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the Pr&taranuvdka of the Agnisipma 
sacrifice, which was observed udth great solemnity 
in spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, u. 
26 fi'.). It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
view in the idea, proved to be Aryan by L, v, 
Schroder (‘Lihgo, Refrain der lettisoben bpnn 
wendlieder,’ in the Mitteil. d. anihrqp. GescU.^ in 
Wien, xxxii.), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dances, jumps, shakes itseii, 

and plays. , . , 

From such indications as these Ave must seek 
further information concerning the times of the old 
Aryan festivals. Since the moon, as Ave have 
already noticed, was the measurer of time in 
primitive times, the Aryan cerri dies must Imve 
been connected Avith the chief phases of the 
aeAv moon and full moon. In fact, in India 
sacrifices of the new and the Ml moon he ^ 
the regular and most ancieiff 
cf. OlSenberg, op. cit. p. 441 ff., and A. Hillebrandt, 
has altindische ifeti- und Follmondsopfer, Jena, 
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1880;. But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 
particularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 
Hcortologie, p. 2) ; and amonc the Teutons the 
‘certidies, cum aut inchoatur Tuna autimpletur’ 
(Tao. Germania, ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘ agendis rebus auspicatissimum initium,’ were 
certainly identical with the ' certi dies ’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g., ‘Merourio humanis quoqne 
hostiis litare fas habent.’ In Rome all the Ides 
(trf«s=Ir. (see ‘luna’lwere regarded ns feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonial, in which again 
fire ana Avater enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted corn is 
offered. Previously a now jug filled with Avater is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the fire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
Avhich is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
Avith it. In Romo, marriage is even designated a 
union * aqua et igni.’ 

Bomulus married the captured Sabine \rotnen, Kara rovr 
narptovt fjcoorijf i0ttrpovf iiri KOt voiyltf rrvpir aal ySarot eyyvioy 
rovr yapovs (Dlon. ii. 80), and Varro (Serv, ad Iv. 167) 

reports ; ' Agua et igni mariti uxorce acclplcbant, Unde 
bc^eque et faces pralucent et aqua petita de puro (onte per 
feliclssimnm puerum aliquem aut puellom interest nuptils, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes laA'srl.' 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right tooK place, at which a boy 
carried the marnage-toroh and the marriage-Avater, 
draAvn from a pure spring; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a /ar-loaf (hence confar- 
reatio) Avas sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
'Kowpotfnpot, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
Avhich Ave find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Mcneclus reports of the Lithuanians : * Cum nuptiis 
celebrantur, sponsa ter dueitur circa focum, deindc ibidem In 
sella collocatur, super quam sedenti mdes lavantur aqua qua 
lectus nuptialls, tota supellex domostica et inritati ad nuptias 
hospites consperguntur.’ 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. lA’an’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth m the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this fact in Beallexicon, art. ' Heirat,’ p. 356 ff.). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and AA’ater 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under Avhich husband and Avife Avere united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

Por further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected Avith the^ naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Wintemitz, ‘ Was AA'issen wir 
von den Indogermanen ? ’ {Beilage zur Munchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 293), andE. Samter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen undjldmer, Berlin, 1901. 

5 . The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind. — In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion Ave find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unAvritten laAv, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here Ave shall seek to discuss 
the question hoAv far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher being 
only after these ordinances had been evolved and 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it Avill be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shoAATi to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What Ave at the present day designate as ‘ punish- 
ment’ and ‘crime’ resolve themselves, the further 
back Ave go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a tine.’ The 
Lat. pcena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the laAV, but the Gr. rroiv-fj, from Avhich poena is 
borrowed, is, as Ave shall see below, the old An^an 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same Avay the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-AVord damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than ‘ that which is given (as a fine) ’ 
{^da-mno-m ; dare). The German word Sehuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
laAv-court as Avell as guUt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth, shal, 
skulun, skula, sktilds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollst, sc. bezahlen (‘Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. fl&gitium, ‘ crime,* ‘ infamous deed,’ which is 
derived from *Jlageto, {cl.Jlagito, ‘I demand’) pro- 
bably=Ir. dltgea {*dligeto-), ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘riMt,’ 
Ir. dligim, ‘ I have a claim to something,’ M^lsh 
dlcu, etc., ‘ to bo guilty,’ Bret, die, Goth, dulgs, 
Old Slav. dlUgU, ‘guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same AA’ay to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ ».e. to a fine, and so on. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions Avhich Ave 
regard as crimes at the present day, and Avhioh are 
punishable by the State— murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc. — were 
not pimished in any Avay by the community, t'.e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
rd/=Lat. rex, Ir. ri), but the avenging of them 
Avas left to the self-help of the individual famUies 
AVhich Avere united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), Avhioh even in the earliest times could 
bo expiated by a fine of eattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta /cacnd=GT. rroivi)'. Skr. chi, 
Gr. Tl:’o; 4 a:=‘ to punish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a fine.’ Wmen at a later date the poAver of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action Avhich 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against 
the laAvs of the State (cf. Beallexicon, artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ * Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen ’). 

Noav such actions as were to be folloAved by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine Avere not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any supernatural beings Avhatsoever. 
This is seen to be the case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes Avhich accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, Avere neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For Avhat other explanation can be 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus {Od. xv. 256 ff.), 
AA'ho had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
Avas received by Telemachus Avithout any purifica- 
tion being regarded as necessary, as Avas usual at a 
later date; or that Ulysses himself {Od. xiii. 256 ff.) 
Avas not^ afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
Avhen, although in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself as a man aaTio treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a felloAV-conntryman in Crete ? 
Just as little did Telemachus {Od. iii. 70 ff.' take 
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offence when he was asked on his arrival if he was 
prhaps a robber wlio was roving over the sea and at 
hazard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf., 
further, in Beallexicon, artt. ‘Mord’ and ‘Baub’). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy — a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, i.e. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (cf. Beallexicon, 
artt. ‘ Diebstahl ’ and ‘ Ehebruoh ’). 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the ori^nal language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be- 
ginning : Skr. d'yos =6r. &yot {d7idgas=dmy^t, i.e, 
‘ without d’gas ’ — B.yos). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (wth regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunatmy deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. Beal- 
lexicon, p. 905) with reference to Jour different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An Ayot, then, which is beat 
translated by * abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Alschylus (Septem con- 
tra Thehas, 1017) we are told of Polynices: ayo^ 
SI Kal Saviiiy KeKn^ffcrai | waTptjfciiv offr ir</id<rat 
SSe I (TTpdTCV/j! iiraKTbv infiohCiiy ypei ttSXiv, i.e, he who 
led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the deal rarpipoi, and — as unburied — ^would be 
the same in death. But these 6eol irarpyoi (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totenverehruna, 
p. 69 f.) were — at least originally — not the ‘heavenly 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
tike ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E. Eohde, Psyche^ i, 167 ff.). Wesaw 
(above, p. 28) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as liyos, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
genitors who presided over the family. The old 
Roman conditions speak veir plainly in this con- 
nexion : ‘ In regis Eomuli et Tatii legibus hieo esb : 
“ si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassit parens, 
puer divis parentum sacer estod” id est claraarit. 
^icitur: “si nurus[sc. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod” in Servi Tnlli’ (acc. to Th. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Ponies iuris Boman\ 
antiqui*, Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son Beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed to the divis paren- 
tum, the Beoh varpi^Qis, the souls of the ancestors, 
t.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the purii^day the * Idn - murderer ’ 
\*pdro- from *pdjo-=Gr. in?4s), i-c- the man who had 
kdled a member of the clan ; and Brunnennieister 
{Das Totungsverhrechen im altromischen Bccht p. 
171) has unaoubtedly good ground for describing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari os 
the legal consequence of the jpariridium. These 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression supplicium, ‘ capital punishment, ’really, 
however, the ‘appeasing’ (suh-placare), sc. divorum 
parentum. As the spirits oi the ancestors had 
power over the family, so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
popular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
best be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Beallexicon, artt. ‘Opfer,’ ‘Verbrechen,’ ‘Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the_ worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked upon as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr. 
svadhd ‘propriety,’ ‘customary condition’ =:Gr.ffiof, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ ^0os, ‘use and wont,' 
‘habitual stopping • place, ’ and (perhaps) Goth, 
sidus, O. H. G. mu, ‘ custom ’), The ‘ heavenly ones ’ 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gutund B6se’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by the equivalents Skr. devd, 
Lat. deus, etc., were nothing else than ‘ special gods’ 
of the sl^ and the natural phenomena connected 
ivith it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could have recourse to 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might spare his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed^ ndtli any moral 
qualities (cf. Oldenberg, Die Beligion des Veda, p. 
284). But the more the ‘ heavenly ones' and the gods 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, the more were they also 
invested witn a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they took over the rflle 
nf guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were CTaduaUy 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 
post belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
future to tne ‘ heavenly ones,’ It will be of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process of 
evolution in the nistory of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition— the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

a) 

two < 
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the farther back we to In point of time, the more important is 
the part played by the oatli ; just as, even at the present day, 
the uneducated more frequently than the educated regard it 
as necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Ary.an times is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series of words: Skr. am. 
Or. oiiwfu, Ital. omn. (cf. Aufrccht, iJAein. Museum, xl. ICO, and 
Bucheler, Lex Ital. p. 18 ; cf. also the words. Old Slav, rota 
' oath,’ = Armen, eranum ‘ swear,' and Irish (Seth ■= Goth, ath). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil (cl. Reallcxicon, art. ‘ Bid ’) 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
ini case of false swearing (thus Skr. (apdtha, ‘curse,’ ‘oath’, 
Old Slav. Uiti «{, lit. ‘to curse oneself ’= ‘ to swear,’ Germ. 
schwSren). In swearing, a man touched himself or some other 
object (thus Ir. tong, ‘ swear,’ =Ijat. tango, ‘I touch,' and Old 
Slav, prisfga, ‘ oath,’ lit. ‘ touching ’)j vrtth the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or be exposed to de- 
struction if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
alTairs, the gods, and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to be present as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and to carry it out in the case of perjury. Thus wo are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sivay of religion ; the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ — particularly Zeus, the god of the bright, ail-seeing sky of 
day— have become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of truth. 

(2) Sospitalftg.— The primitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed with impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of Hospitality, which 
can be proved to have existed among all the Aryan peoples, 
even among Teutons, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Gast- 
freundsoliaft’) ; and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous opinion, thinks it may be regarded ns belonging to the 
primitive Aryans. How is it possible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial reception 
at one’s oivn fireside? In answer to this question, R. v. Ihering, 
in an essay, ‘Dio Gastfreundschaft im Altertum’ (Deutsene 
Rundschau, 183(1-87, vol. ill. April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Handelsgesehiehte und Warenkunde, i., Jena, 
1886, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expressed the view that In It Is to be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, oommeroial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every, 
where confirmed by the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivuired peoples trade is nothing else than on 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angaml-Nagas, In the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud; they 
are zealous head-hunters. But, none the less, the Angami 
trader of any •rillage whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desires’ (Ratzel, VOlxerkunde^, i. 67011.). 
O. Klemm (Kulturgeschichte, Iv. 810) also reports as follows of 
the South Sea Islanders : ‘ As we eaw above , besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
This gift is regarded, when it is received, as being. In a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mate, and such-Ilke articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.’ Similar conditions may olso be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can bo etymologically demonstrated (of. Reallexicon, art. 
‘Handel’); and in the series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth, gasts. 
Old Slav, post!, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before us (cf. Wlntemitz, op. eit. p. 830). But, in order 
to become a ‘ guest,’ the stranger must be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as is expressed, e.g., inthoLlth. sweezias, ‘guest,’ from 'swetjas 
=Gr. fn;v from *svetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, on 
the other hand. Into which he enters, becomes the hospes, i.e, 
'hosti-pets ‘ lord and protector of the stranger,’ and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for tlie personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-S'.v-' r-* I'-cder, ‘Die Familie bel 

d. Angelsachsen,' - .:■■■■■;• 'ol. Iv. 83, note 1); and 

that is what is ■ ' ■ . , Stratep. xi. 6, reports 

ol the Slavs ; tto-t 61 toiv im^evovtitvoie avroie koI 

6tXo<j>povoi;/ievoL avTOuv 6ta(ri6fou(riv is roirou «lv rdirov, ou av 
SibiVTai, uf etye 6i* apehetav tov ^vjroBexopiyov ovpPp tos 
fJvov ^afiTjvou, nihepov xivei xar* ainor 6 tovtov wapaBepevoe. 
otpac Tiyovpevoc ttiv toO ^«'voe iKSixTi triv, i.e. he feels himself 
bound to take blood-revenge, just as if he were a relative. Thus 
the ‘ guest,’ by means of the protection of a family and the Beol 
irarpswi which guard it. Is rendered inviolable. Now, the more 
the intercourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
all leam to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does he also take over the task ol protecting the 
steanger who is alreadj-, in a certain sense, sacred, and so Zeis 
fevios takes his rise. That this is a compamtively late process is 
expressed by this verj- epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language. In comparison with the countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural pow-ers of the 
god (cl. above, p. 34). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
ui human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, hut there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facte, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a ‘ helper 
in generation’ or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occ.asionally be 
surrendered. As far ns the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians : rac Be uapBetxivc ou tjivXdotrovtrt, iXX* iaot 
oTtri aural fiouXovrot avBpaai ptayetrOax (v. G) comes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘ Enebruch,’ ‘ Keuschheit,’ ‘ Zengungshelfer,’ ‘ Gastfreund- 
schaft'). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times I In Romo a god Mutunus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 82) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male and 
female sexual organs (mutto and fitus). The newly married 
bride was placed on hls/asrintim. The amulet was called muf- 
tonium (from mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pixius (from Lith. plsff, ‘ coire ’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘chaste’ Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Frieco under the symbol of an immense 
priaput. 

It, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
Idea of sox, we examine the terminology of the conception 
‘chaste’ in the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. iyvdt (cf. 
oyior ‘ holy,’ afopai ‘ I fear ’), Lat. cactus (cf. eastum, ‘ the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ eastimonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from sensual enjoyments '), 
Goth, siciins (ayyit, Botet, aSiSot), 0. H. G. chiiski, scBski (per- 
haps sciuhen ‘to fear*), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has its root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the ‘heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
•In purity,’ to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
l^gcn Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Naum- 
hurg, 1008. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch, is not native to Aryan so’il (cf. Reallexicon, art. 

‘ Reinhelt und Unreinheit ’). 

The connexion of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples. 
For they believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 
* heavenly ones,*^ of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold v. Schroder (cf. Verhanalungen des 
II, intemationahn Kongresses fur allgemeine 
Seligionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
Jiolds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

• This does not exclude the possibility that certain rules of 
continence, ns, e.g., the demand occurring among the Indians 
and Teutons to preserve continence some time after marriage, 
had 08 their object the turning aside of magic influences, such 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the body of the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion dec 
Veda, p. 271, and L. v. Schrbder, Die Bochzeitsbrduehe der 
Esten, etc., Berlin, 1888, p. 103). 
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being came in the course of pre-historic times 
to he combined with the primitive god of the 
sky, Dyaus,_ Zeus, etc. (cf. above, p. 33). We shall 
wait with interest to see what grounds L. v. 
Schroder is able to bring forward in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. Fath. — More even than by questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.’ The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknonm power 
which appears ever to lavish its smites on one 
and to hear an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without distinction overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘ now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the gmlt of old age.’ Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul — the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these ! Again the Chris- 
tian, in his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted ? 

Thus tnere are two questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times : 
‘ AVhat idea did they entertain of fate ! ’ and ‘ How 
did they seek to divme the future ? ’ 

I. The conception of fate. — In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage iu the Iliad 
(xxii. 208 ff.). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy ; 

dW Sre 51) t 6 T^raprov tirl Kpovvois d^fKOvro, 

Kal rbre Si] xpdirEia varijp irlraive ri'KavTa,, 
iv S' trlBei SSo Ksjpe rafTjXry^os Oavdroio, 

TTQV fily 'AxtXX^os, ri]v S’ "Enropos ItnroSdfioio, 

S\Ke SI filcrcra, Xa/3diV fiiire S’^EKTopos atcrifiov ijuap. 
The expressions that are of interest to us liere 
are, first of all, the Kijpe, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the aT<ra mvolved 
in the ata-i/iov ^pap. A synonym of o6ra is fiojpa, 
which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word ir^p is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 16, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as Krjpcs on the occasion of the Anthestena 
festival in Athens, k^p is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shoivn 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated by the term icbp is specially regarded as 
the hearer of the fate of death to men, whether 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(cf. n. ix. 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a /njp, in consequence of which there are 
nvpiat Kvpes [II. xii. 326 f . ). But every people as well, 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.ff. 
the Trojans or the Achteans (J7. viii. 69 fi.), pos- 


s^es such a ic^p ; and the word is finallj- used, and 
that, too, very frequently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, Kijp, the daughter of the 
night, whose brethren are MSpos, eduaros, "Tvyor, 
and the <f>v\oy 'Qyelpiov, ‘the people of dreams’ 
(cf. Hesiod, Theog. 211 fi-.). A series of ideas 
from the north of Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek conception of KTjp. In the first 
place, the Old Norse figures of fylgia must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the human soul 
follows at once from the circumstance that the 
expression is interchangeable with the above- 
mentioned Old Norse hvgr, ‘soul’ (cf. p. 15, and 
also "W. Henzen, t^her die Trdume in dcr alt- 
nordkehen Sngalittcratur, Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
They are called ‘followers,’ because the soul, 
like the in Greece, follows the man as his 
second ‘self,’ his efSiuXoj'. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats) ; and if they appear, they announce certain 
irmn. As there was a of the Trojans and the 
Achseans, so among the old Norsemen there was a 
kgn- or attarfylgja, i.e. nfylgja of the tribe; and, 
as was the case w\th the x^pes (cf. H. ix. 411), a man 
could have several jfylgja. On the other hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also the meaning of the 6ld Norse 
hamingja, ‘the many -formed’ (Old Nor. hamr, 
‘form”^), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja appear frequently 
as animals or as women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission m the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Norns, 
who are the hamingja of the world (cf. Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eng. Dictionary, Oxf., 1874-76, p. 236). 
Finally, we may mention the characteristic features 
! of the southern Slavonic vjedogonya, who are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and partly as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (Slovenian vjetrogonja) is connected 
with Old Slav. vStrff, ' wind,’ in which case the wind- 
like nature of the soul would be indicated (cf. 
F. S. Krauss, Sreia, Gluck und Schicksal im Volks- 
glauben dcr Sudslavcn, Vienna, 1886, p. Ififif.). 

We have thus made acquaintance with a series 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
of wiiich will assist us in the following consider- 
ation of aXffa and pofpci. 

Both of these words signify not only etymologi- 
cally (aTo-a from *aigia : Lat. wquus ; poipa : ylpos, 
uelpo/iat, eXfiaprai), but also in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance than ‘ share ’ without any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth (5re fur 
TiKe pdi-rnp) (H. XX. 128 ; Od. rii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expressions. 
Buss, casti, ‘part,’ ‘lot,’ ‘fate,’ ‘fortune,’ 
nesSastie, ‘misfortune’ VSensti: Gr. Lat. 

sdndo, lit. ‘the part split oflf,’ ‘the share’), and 
dolja, ‘part,’ ‘ portion,’ nedofya, ‘misfortune’ (Old 
Sfav. dola, dilH, ‘part,’ Goth, dails). 

This ‘ share’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied with his 
‘ share ’ (cf. A. N. Veselovskij, ‘ Fate in the popular 
thought of the Slavs,’ in Trans, of the Imperial 
Academy of Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xlvi. 
173 ff.). 'fliero is thus a slight distinction between 
pdipa. (aXtra.) and dolja (casti), in that the former is 
received at birth, the latter by birth. Tlie latter 
idea, however, is proved to be the more ancient 
from the circumstance that among many Aryan 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there arc deities who 
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ore designated as ‘mothers’ or ‘child-bearers.’ On 
Slavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav, roidanicy 
(roditi, razdati ‘ parere,’ rozdcnije, ‘ generatio,’ 
roidenica, ‘ natintas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘ matrix, ’‘ mater,’ 

‘ generatio ’), deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the Kodtt, t.e. the personifacations of the clan, 
sacrilicial offerings of bread, cheese, and honey 
were offered. At the present day among the Biu- 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roidenica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rodjenicc or rojenice (cf. Krauss, op. ctt. 
p. 118 f.). Among the Greeks, the 'ECKelBuiai, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Mo'/joi (cf. Preller, Gricchische Mythologies, i. 
512). Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parcx, whose name (Par-ca: p_ano,_ of. similar 
formations in Bnigmann, Grundriss\ ii. 1, p. 476 f.) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers ’ (so also Wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonio cult of the ‘mothers' [matronce, 
matres, matra) than has as yet been suggested ? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav, roidenica,* ‘ elgapfilvi],' cf. 
also Archivf. slav. Phil. xiv. 137 tt'.), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘ imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urisnicy (from Gr._ 6plf«ii'), the 
North Russian udllinicy (from udlljati, ‘to im- 
part’), which — an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration — have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment ivomen in labour, drag 
the children premature^ out of the womb, cause 
conxmlsions, etc. The Gr. Nephtit (from vlgojiai 
‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be Itnown os avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 62), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. fdtumi 
[from fAri], Russ. etc. rokU : 0. Slav, rclic^, ‘ I 
say’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. ur\yr, A. S. wyrd, 0. H. G. wurt ; cf. O. H. G. 
loirt, icirtel, ‘ spindle ’) ; for next to bearing children 
it is fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. kXC(?€s) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. cit. p. 210 ; other- 
wise R. Much, Mitteihingen der anthrop. Gcsell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. ii. 16) ; and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. ^plgg, 
A. S. orlceg, 0. H. G. nr lag, Russ, sndiba, ‘judg- 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘mothers’ anclas ‘im- 
parters.’ This, however, does 'not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nomir 
and diser. The etjinology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth, flu-dciset ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 

• The report ol Procopius (de Bell. Goth. iii. 14), that the Slava 
did not know the tlpop^ienj, must, with Veselovskij {op. cit. p. 174), 
1)6 understood to mean that at that time they had still no 
abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. 

t According to Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. fdtum was only a * trans- 
lation and interpretation’ of the Greek alera, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fdhim means ' that which is 
^oken’ and alcra ‘ share, ’ ns we saw above. Fdtum, like 
Parea, must have been a living religious conception among the 
■people 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian narajinici and the Servian sudnice. 
sugienice, both so called from the rokU and sudU= 
sualba (see above) which they announce. FVoin 
Lithuania tho laumZ (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most imjiortant pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
garded as persons. This is true in particular in 
Polish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreca (cf. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ Uil+n/rSt). In Latin, from the fdtum, 
as we saw above, the ‘ word spoken ’ (by the Pare®), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fati and 
fatce, the latter of which became Old French feie, 
M. H. G. feie, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek alca 
and poXpa ‘portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. Myth.* i. 530). The Moir®, as is well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of (Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikel 5 ’ that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volkslcben der Neugriechen, i. 210 ff.). 
Besides the form poipa, there is also a masculine 
form pbpo!, hlbpot ‘fate,’ especially ‘misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro — *moria (perhaps on account of 
tXfiaprai, elftapfiiry there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz, *smoro — 
*smoria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, 0. H. G. mar, mara. Old Nor. mara, 
A. S. mesre (=e*moria, poipa); the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian uddlinicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner (Bdtsel der Sphinx, ii. 342 ff.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares — which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other — we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. potpa (=A. S. 
mmre) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples was permeated by a deeply 
fatalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is born n-ith him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
■with the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only CTadually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal gods ; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place ar 
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he ‘spins out’ to men their fortune (Od. iv. 208). 
That tins latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 63). This figure 
IS exceedingly far removed from the activity of the 
highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
iMtory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may Jiold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and— at 
least very often — in the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, in a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world had begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.g, burning of corpses instead of 
bunal, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead. Hades 
and Elysium, etc. (cf. above, I. 4 ). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek Satfiav. The word, probably connected 
with Salofiai ‘I divide,’ signifies the ‘divider,’* and 
as ft is used by the oldest tragedians {e.g. .feschy- 
lus, PerscE, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche, i. 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that Salfiuv is originally one of the many 
spiritnal beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in bonarti and especially »« 
malam partem. Tliese ideas prevail also in Homer 5 
but in addition Satfiuv is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the belief which 
gradually came into favour, they were responsible 
for the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 89 if. 

‘ Gott und das Schicksal ’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. ‘ 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from j 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2 . The divining of the future. — A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is to 
be found in the series of terms Lith. saitas, 

‘ interpretation of signs,' seitones, ‘ interpreters of 
signs,’ Old Nor. sei^r, ‘ a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hut. New Welsh Add, ‘ prtestigiee,’ Old Com. hudol, 
gloss. magus=:Gv, olros (Ionic for *oTtos), ‘fate’ or 
‘misfortune.’ A complete account of_ all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot he ^ven here ; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practised among au the separate Aryan peoples 
IS also to be found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inohoabant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis sucoedere, sciscitentur’ {Script, 
rer. Prttss. i. 54), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f.) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: 'Nibil fere quondam 
maioris rei nisi auspicate ne privatim quidem 
gerebatur ’ [de Div. i. 28). For the most detoiled 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentioned work of Matthmus Pratorius, 
Dcliciw Prussicm, odcr PrcussischE Sehauhtthne (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), in which the 
‘ waidlers ’ (cf., p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enumer- 

• This e.^planation seems more likely than the one previously 
<;ivcn by the author in his Seattexiecn, p. 29 1. 


ated, and upon which we sliall base the following 
discussion. 

, ^ "*** of birdt.—* LelhUoms fct. Lllb. 

1 the persons who observed the cries and the 

aght of buds and predicted future events from them, also caUed 
Pauksztutiei (cf. Lith. pamzlit, ‘bird'). Eartes. ravens, 
hawks were regarded by them as birds of strife; the kite 
as well as swallows, owls, and bees brought harm and Are. 
On the other hand, storks, herons, woodpeckers, nightingales 
and pigeons were omens of good lortune' (Pnotorius, p. 43),' 

A lekkutonSt or bird.diviner, Vi’hen he Is to prophesy, dresses in 
white, takes a sacred kryusile, ue. a crooked staff, in his hand, 
goes to a ptllukztu, i.e. a mound of earth, prays witli his (ace 
to the east, and waits till a bird comes * (Pnetorius, p. 48). It is in 
accordance with this custom that in almost all the Aryan 
languages the words for *hird‘ mean at the same time bird- 
omen and omen generally ; cf. Skr. 4diuna (WJLiina • the science 
of interpreting the flight of birds'). Or. oluviir and opnt, Lat 
aiKpidutn from 'avi-spieium, and probably also oumir from 
•avi-ffur (the second part of the word is still obscure), O. H. 0, 
/ogn Wn ‘ auspicari ' ; fogal, fogalrarta ' auspicium,' ‘ augurium ’ 
lit. ‘ bird’e-oiy ’(Goth, roam, ‘cry ’), Old Slav, irebf, ‘augurium’; 
Czech koba, ‘raven’ (for a more detailed list see RealUxicon, 
artt. ' Ornkcl ' and ‘ Rechts und links ’). We see how closely 
the Lltu-Frusslan lekkutons, even in details, corresponds to 
the Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
staff (fftutM), mounted the citadel, and, generally with his face 
turned to the cast, observed the sky. it 13 noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Prussians, was a bird of good omen, although 
it raneralfy announced death and misfortune. 

(6) The appearance of the skj/ and natural phencmena.~ 

' Szn'eigdiuninis (cl. Lith. hcaigldt, ‘star’) was a star-gazer’ 
(PrEtoriuB, p. 42). ‘Ozones (cf. Lith. dras, ‘air,’ ‘weather’) 
observed the sky and predicted Its changes' (Pnetorius, p. 43). 

• Wejones (cf. Lith. Tvtjas ‘ wind ') watch the winds, change the 
weather, and ate still to be met with in Nadravla' (Prffitorius, 
p. 44). ' li’anductutti.item I’’-’ Skr. uddn, 

‘ water') are water^iivinerB,'' ■ ■ f . wavcs.etc. 

Of these there are dffferen' .■ 46)i it is 

enough to refer to the de ealo servare of the Roman magis- 
tracy, the calestia auguria, as well as the report of Plutarch 
{Ccesar, c. 10) regarding the Teutonic eacred women : at iroTauur 
Siratz irpoff^hfTTovtrai xai pevfidrwv tXiypoiz sol Tesitai- 

p&pevai npotCttrndov. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood. — ‘ Widduremes (ci. Lith. 
uddurial, 'entrails’) were soothsayers who could predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal sacrificed to the gods. 
At the present time several ol the inhabitants of Radravia, 
on examining the spleen, liver, etc., of a pig, are able to say 
what kind ot a winter it will he, what kind of a crop, whether 
the early or the late seed will thrive. Eraujultei (cf. Lith kranjas, 

' blood ’), who could predict good or evil fortune from the blood 
ol men and cattle, from the woy it flowed, Irom its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied also from the menstrual blood of 
women, were the medici of the ancient Prussians. At the 
present date, in Nadravia we And kraujutten who let blood from 
the veins, suck it by means ol a small horn, and tell from the 
taste whether the person will remain in good health or not 
Before they suck, they murmur a few words Indistinctly' 
(Prffitorius, p. 43 1.). 

In the south, the Greek IcpoaKoircia and the Roman harnspiccs 
correspond to these. It is generally believed that in these 
phenomena we have to deal with an oracular custom which was 
Introduced at a comparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italy from Etruria), but it is not in accordance with this 
view that the Latin word haruspex with har{olus,fariolus, has 
been formed from a primitive root no longer extant In any 
Italian language ('haru- 'entrails,' Old Nor. gpm, pi. gamar 
' bowel,’ ‘ bowels,' * entrails,’ Skr. hird', ' bowel '). It is also 
worthy of mention that in the Prussian reports the liter is 
emphasized as especially significant for oracular purposes, while 
in Greece it is regarded particularly as the seat ol soothsaying 
(cf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der gottesdiensiliehen Allerlimer 
der Grieehen^, p. 242). In the same way among all Aryan 
tribes the blood of men and animals was regarded as a means ol 
foretelling the future. Who does not remember the white-haired 
priestesses ol the Cimri, who, accordlng’.to Strabo (vii, p. 294), 

^ . t « . At.. 1.1. .#1 J^t nwic/wtora e\t 


(d) Ominous meetings.- j • l 

prophesy from g^ame. It a hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locust 
appws, it Blpnifica misfortune » (Pratoriua, p. 48). Cf. also the 
Galioian-Volhynian chronicle of the Hipatios manuscript (A. 
Bruckner, Archie fur slat. Phil. fx. 3) : ‘ Still his conversion (i.e. 
ofMendowel) was not genuine ; he was wonttosaenflee sccretSy 
to his gods, to Xilnadij, Teljaxcel, Mwerix, and the hare-god 
ilijdlm ' if when he rode out in the fields a hare rose, ho 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a hvig, 
and he sacrificed to his gods, burned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly practised his paganism.’ ‘To meet n snake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians ‘ (Prwtorius, p. 
37) As far as the other Aryan peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz, itenscl. 
und THer im Aberglauben, Celle, 18S8. But wo must specially 
bear in mind In Buman territory the information contained in 
Festus (ed. Mffiier, p. 244) on 'Pedratria': ‘a vulne, lupo, 
serpente,' equo, ceterisque anlmaotibus quadrupediuus Hunt 


- Also by Job. lasidus {de Diis Samagitarum, p. 61 : ‘ nutriunt 
etiam quasi decs penates nigri coloris obesos et quadrupedes 
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(aQsptcI*),' »ndp. 260 on ‘Qufaque' : ‘iigna quo nugures obser- 
vant ex quadrupedibus.' 

(<) Tht ruttling qf the oak . — ' Pr«BxcelIentes arborea, ut robora, 
quercus, deos inbabltare dlxorunt, ex quibus soiscltantibus re- 
eponsa reddl audiebantur, ob id nco huiuscemodi arborea 
csodobant, eed religiose nt numinum deos colebnnt' (Erasmus 
Stella, 'de Borussiie Antiquitatibus,’ ii., in Grj-nasus, iVocua 
Or&i>, Basel, 1637, p. 681). Of. Od. xiv. 827 f. : 

rtr 6* <r Aci>8unjv ^ftaro oifipa 0tot9 

ix Spvbt vxf/txipoto htht ppvhqy ciroxovcrp, 
and .-Eachylas, /’rom. 830 n. 

a^t^l AwStuvijr, lya 

piayrfTa $aK6s t iirri Betnypurev Atof, 

Wpar T* dn*i07t)K, ai rrpomjyopoi 6p\fcr. 
if) Fire and moke. — 'SztrakoTtee, those who obeerre the 
signs of a burning light and ite emoke, from tztoake, " a burning 
light," are called Oumones, from dumai, " smoke (Pnotorius, 
p. SSI • lUi (the flre-priests, cf. above, p. 44) noctu ad imiem 
accedebant, mane vero consulentibus rcsponsa dantes umbram 
Bgroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se vidisse nicbant, qum cum ee 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vibe ostentasset; vlcturum 
legrotum facies ostcnsa ignl, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portendit'(Jerome of Pragus). Of. the Greek /mn-uoj 
if icpSr or ipirvpui' (K. F. Hermann, op. eit. p. 241). Thus, 
t.g., Prometheus boa^ in Aichyjus, Prom. 498 : 
wqpara ifoipparwo-a, vpicrQtv ovr in-dpyrpo. But here we nave 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the taerificial fire, a 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unVcnowm to the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

(g ) Dreams . — ‘ Sapnonei, i.e. dreamers, from tapnas (sSpneu), 
“a dream" : interpreters of dreams are to be found especially 
among the women' (Pnotorius, p. 47). Of. Or. iytipoiriXot, 
•Interpreter of dreams’ (see K. F. Hermann, op. oil. p. 
5301. 

fh) Prophetic utterancee at marriagee. — ‘ Spitalgonee ara 
bride-examiners, ' waidlers,' who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. They also arrange the tztcalgux (Lith. iiealc/aT, 
‘bride-inspection’), f.e. the betrothals. Stralgauli signifies 
literally ‘to behold.’ They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
beer Into the other's eyes. Such customs ara still to be found ' 
(Pnotorius, p. 46). Of. Senius, i. 846: 'secundum Bomanos 
locutus esL qui nlbllnlal captatls faclebant auguriis ctpraicipue 
nuptias’: iv. 46 ; ‘nuptin cnim captatls flcbant augunis . . 

Iv. 160 : . ideoque auspices doligunlur ad nuptias.’ 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ‘waidlers’ 
engaged in emarato branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a ITttjzJtonis (waszkas, * wax ’), t.s. 
a diviner who studied wax moulds; further, there were Szwin- 
nutzei (snrinos ‘ lead ’), or lead.mouldcra ; Putcones (pitfd, 
' foam’), ’ those who observed signs in the foam of the beer ’ ; 
Seitonee (see above, p. 64), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals ; Sietonee 
(tiftas, ‘rieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve ’ ; Stiklorei (sf Urfos, ‘ glass ’), Zerkoluttei 
(zef kolas, ‘mirror’), and Zolinininkei (ioU, ‘plant’), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difUcult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other band, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuanian sources. 
Such are the treeoraele, or oracle of the tree -lots (cf. Peal- 
lexicon, art. ' Los '), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks and 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Reallexicon, art. ’ Orakel ’) ; the horse-oracle, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, Knllurpfianzen, p. 44) ; 
and also the peculiarly Roman ‘signa ex tripmiis.’ Still, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg : ‘ aliqui equos nigros, quidain albos vel alterius 
coloris propter deos suos non audebant aliqualiter cquitare ’) ; 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attend^ 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48: ‘nato 
ouiusvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo actutum scdcs 
mutantur ’). 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can be regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way be supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to bp explained. Ihering {Vorgeschickte 
dcr Indoeuropder, Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 If.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 
mactice of taking the auspices among the 
Romans, has_ dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins 4vith the 
undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 

quosdam eerpentes*) snakes are considered ns quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by R. v. Ihering (Vorgeschi^U der 
Jnd^urfpHer, p. 444 f.) ^ith regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted aboTe. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds {signa ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
Aryans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex extis) is ex- 
plamed from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difificult it may bo to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
primitive man. T6 ydp tlu96s oi ripas, says 
Theophrastus (de Plantis, v. 3) ; and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracnlar divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is tloiBbt. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare* 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Hbfler, Centralhlatt fiir Anthro- 
pologic, vi. 1), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man T This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who— deceived de- 
ceivers — were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the ^proach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do Avith the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that Ave find the Roman 
auspices announcing the Avill of Juppiter or Py thia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 

Conclusion, — It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else Avas possible — to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and_ distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-hisloric connexions, 

• 01. Ii. Laietner, Das RStsel der Sphinx, Grundmge einet 
ifgthengeschichU, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtes, eine 
pathologisch-mythologische Abhandlung fiber die AJptraume 
und Alpdamonen des klassischen Altertums,’ Abli d. kgl. sdeh 
tischen Ges. d. IF., pbll.-hist. Kl. xx., 19Qa 
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and lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared different 
strata, lower and higher, overlapping each other 
in the historic development of the religion. 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to he found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remembers that even among our oivn 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. 

This series of developments has been obtained 
by a comparison of words and customs confined to 
the Aryan languages and peoples. Our intention 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the same time, we 
by no means wish to underestimate the advantages 
of the latter discipline. On the contrary, we are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious consciousness, which are 
also of great importance in the special history 
of Ajyan religion. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is offered by the Semitic and Aryan races, 
and only in the closest connexion wth the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be suffi- 
ciently examined only in the case of the two races 
mentioned. Even ■with this limitation, it must be 
confessed that comparative investigations such as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot possess the same degree 
of certainty as is to be found in the discussions of 
those who are content to supply a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, the 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description mthout reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re- 
search, is cast by pre-historic upon historic times. 
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ARYA SAMAJ. — I. Founder. — Swdmi Dayi- 
nand Saraavati was bom in the year 1824 in a village 
belonging to the Raja of Morvi in Kathiawar, 
India. Iluring his lifetime he refused to make 
known either Iiis own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mai Sahkar, 
son of Amba Sahkar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and in religion a stem and puritanical 
worshipper of Siva. The life of Mm Sahkar, 
alias Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, falls into three 
nearly equal portions, namely, his life at home 
(1824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883). For 
Eu account of tue first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosopkist, and published in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest in 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samaj : 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the night of his initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and defiling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the'world and seek salvation. 


the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
arents were determined he should enter. The 
istory of the first twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up — (1) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further resolve to allow no such en- 
tanglement as marriage to interfere with his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason ,for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnificent courage and vigour 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its ^ief 
centres, such as Hardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces, 

ATter his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannyasi, or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Vedantic influences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahmachdrya order and given a new name, Sud- 
dha Chaitanya. Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Sannydsis, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Dayanand Sarasvati. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his VedSntic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Veddnta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Swami Virajfinnnd of Mathurfi, 
an enemy of modem Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modem Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught DayS.nand the Yedos, and dismissed him 
■with the words : ‘ I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

His religious development may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from I’auranic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivism and 
Vedantism, but clung to the end to the Sdhkhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North ; of public dis- 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘for further contemplation 
and perfection of character,’ Happily, we have a 
picture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
Dayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat : 

* In the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water’s edge, of whose learning and sanctity I had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limbs, fine oral cranium, and really benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. 1 found him to belong to a 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed In him a ^e mind, and weU 
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veraed in the ancient lore of the Hindiu. He talked only San- 
Bkrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter* 
Jili^tionary Life among the Villages of 

After abont two and a half years, SwSml Day5- 
nand emerged from his ‘ retreat ’ and plunged at 
once into public discussion and controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
‘Is there idolatry in the Vedas f’ Against this 
practice he thundered tvith all the force of his 
strong ivill, impressive personality, and nnnsual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1876, 
that SwSml Payanand founded the Arya Samaj. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darbar, where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Panjab, the scene of the future triumphs of bis 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was the curious 
episode of a partnership between the Aiya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both parties were 
disappointed, for a split soon took mace on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swami Dayanand ; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Olcott’a chapter on 
‘ Sw8ml Dayanand ’ in Old Diary Laavtt. 

Swami Dayanand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religions thought in India, e.g. 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Kesnab Chandra Sen 
of the Brahrao Samaj, Madame Blavatsky and 
Col. Olcott of the Theosophical Society, Bhoianath 
Sarabhai of the Prarthna Samaj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Beformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Hev. 
J. Gray representing Christianity. There is evi- 
dence that Swami Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the Prarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
narao Bhoianath, Life of Bkal&n&tk S&rabhSi, 
p. 7f.) and the Brahmo Samaj, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
‘ The Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
ivith the Theosophical Society. 

In 1882-1883 the Swami visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to bis bic^apbers, he acted 
the part of a modem John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Swami 
fell ill. Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajmer on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Swami Dayanand was, from all accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will. T. J. Scott speaks of his 
‘magnificent presence’ and 'imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘ he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet maha- 
•murkh (‘ gi’eat fool ’) was often on Ins lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as ‘ tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a gener.al estimate 
of him in these words : ‘ The Swami_ was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and self- 
reliance — a leader of men ’ {Old Diary Leaves, 
p. 406). - 

2, Doctrine. — The official creed of the Arya 
SamSj is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows : — 

i- God is the primary cause of all true knovrledge, and of 
eYervthin? knoTm its name. « j » 

li. Ood IS All-Truth, AU-KnowlcdRe, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almiehtj', -lust. Merciful, Unbepotten, Infinite, Un- 
changeable, without a beginning, Incomparable, the Siyport 
Msd&eliordof All, All-pen-ading, Omniscient. Imperishable, 


Immortal, Exenmt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the Cause of 
Che universe. To Bxm alone xcorship U due. 

lii. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the 
pammount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
teach and preach them to others. 

Iv. One should alwa>-s be ready to accept truth and renounce 
untruth. 

V, AJJ actions ou^ht to be done comformably to virtue, <.c, 
after a thorough consideration of right or wrong. 

»i. The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the 
world by improving tbe physical, spiritual, and social condition 
of mankind. 

viL All ought to be treated with love. Justice, and due 
reganl to their merita. 

viii. Iguorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

lx. No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in 
that of others. 

X. In matters which affect the general social well-being of the 
whole society, one ou^ht to discard all differences and not allow 
one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly personal matters 
every one may act with freedom (Sandbool; of the Ana Samaj, 
1006 ). 

_ It will be noticed that of the ‘ Ten Principles ’ 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most im- 
portaut. The last seven are ethical prinoiple.s. 
The Creed of the Arya Samai, it will be observed, 
is a sAorl Creed. It is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no in- 
sistence upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Samaj we are 
told that ' the theology of the Arya Samaj may 
be summed up in one word, viz, the Vedas' 
te, 21), Combining principles i. and iii. of the 
Creed, namely, ‘ God is the primary cause of all 
true Imowledge,’ and ‘The Vedas are the books 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which ivill now be 
considered. 

In approaching this doctrine, let us first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
He found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Islam, introduced in 
the 10th cent., and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West. The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself as a vast congeries of faiths, ranginn all 
the way from the strict advaita doctrine of San- 
karacharya to the crudest and grossest supersti- 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the wliole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Such was 
the religious environment of Swami Dayanand. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 
vironment consisting of the spectacle on all 
sides of railways, canals, telcCTaph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, as Swami Dayanand wandered 
np and down over India, he studied not only the 
past but also the present, not only the tliougiit of 
India as embodied in Veda and Umni^ad, Sutra 
and Epic, but also the thought of JEurope as em- 
bodiea especially in tlie inventions of modern 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a nniversalistic programme of re- 
li"ion. The solution of this problem wiis found 
by Swami Day.anand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God. ^ 

There are manj' points of contact between Daya- 
nand Sarasvatl and Martin Luther. As Luther 
the German monk was a chiid of the European 
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Renaissance, so Dayttnand the GujrritJ monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance. Both alike felt 
the tug of the ‘ Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
■ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayanand attacked 
idolatry. Luther appealed from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
Sw5mi Dayfinand appealed from the Brithmanical 
church and the authority of smj-ti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘ Back to the Bible ’ ; the 
watchword of DayJinand was * Back to the Vedas.’ 

Swiimi Dayiinnnd’s theory of the Vedas may be 
outlined as follows : — ^The word Veda, means ‘ know- 
ledge.’ It is God’s knowledge, and therefore pure 
and perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of all the sciences. These principles God revealed 
in two ways : (1) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four ikis, Agni, Vayu, 
Sflraj, and Ahgira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago ; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 25"’). Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The hook of A’'edic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swami Daya- 
nnnd says : ‘ I regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on | 
the authority of no other book, being represented j 
tn nature, the Kingdom of God ’ (Handbook of the \ 
Arya Samaj, p. 35). 

Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to j 
the word Veda. It is (1) God’s knowledge, the | 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which is one 
thing ; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera- 
ture knouTi as the ' Four Vedas,’ which is guite a i 
different thing. One may believe in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘.the 
Scripture of true knowledge,’ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far os ‘ basic prin- 
ciples ’ are concerned, and the ‘ pattern ’ according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. As E. D. Maclagan remarks ; ‘ The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science ’ {Census of 
India, 1891, xix. 176). In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘the 
books of true knowledge ’ must contain ‘ the basic 
principles of all the sciences,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modem 
times must be found expressed, germinally at 
least, in the. Vedas. The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing : to the modem 
West belongs the faculty of doing. The pro- 
gramme comes from the East ; the realization, 
from the West. In this way SwumI Dayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus tlie West, m 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unoonsciopsly following the Vedic religion. 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 
literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ' the fountain-head of religion,’ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation ’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theor 3 ', upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedic Scripture may now 
be summed up : (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, as is proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other books show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
ttie doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (6) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from all this that Pandit Dayfinand 
Sarasvati was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled mth the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

AH will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 
Arya Samaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision T As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Samftj alone. The Scripture basis of the Aiya 
Sam5] then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized os legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
sjcholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samaj. This interpretation must be char- 
acterized ns highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 
programme of modem scientific inventions. Thus 
Swami Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swami Dayanand’s 
Commentary on the Big Veda. The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Dayanandi Inter- 
pretation of the wordDeva in the Big Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max MUller is worth quoting : ‘ By the 
most ineredible interpretations Swam! Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shoivn to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas ; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that? ’ (Max Muller, 
Biographical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Veuio interpretation of Swiimi Dayfinand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory — the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain ‘the basic principles of 
aU the sciences.’ It is as if one should attempt tc 
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find a pure monotheism and a complete programme 
of Bcientilic inventions in Homer’s Ilidd or Virgil’s 
jSneid, Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
^refully explained away, on the ground that ‘ the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, expound the laws of 
eriatence in its various departments, which pre- 
cludes the mention of persons and places ’ {Arya 
PatrifcS, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a priorism 
reigns supreme. Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Arya Samfij are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves but upon an uncritical and unscientific inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
S^Yami Dayanand has shoivn a sound instinct in 
rejecting the manifold absurdities found in smfti, 
or tradition, and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of interpreting the 
Vedas which mimt constantly remain the target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
ail that can be said. For, as in the case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Krsna as an 
incarnation of deity, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize liis adventures ivith the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
a sin is committed against the critical conscience ; 
even so we m^ say that for those who are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly scientific 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heno- 
theism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, which from its importance 
has been_ treated at length. The other uoctrines 
of the Arya Samaj may be dismissed wth a 
word. 

The theology of the S^a. Samaj is the religious 
philosophy of the Sahkhya-Yoga. The funda- 
mental principle of the Sdhkhya is the dualism 
of prakfti ana purusa, ‘ matter ’ and ' soul.’ The 
Yoga, or theistic Sdhkhya, takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non-theistic 
Sahkhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and matter, each category of being 
having independent self-existence. Goa is eternal ; 
so also is each soul; so also is matter. Pandit 
Halla Ram refers to this as ‘ the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,' and as 
‘the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj ’ [Arya Patrika, Deo. 14, 1901). 

As regards the soterialoqy of the Arya Samaj, 
the great means of salvation is the eflort of the 
individual, and for this a sufficient sphere^ is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sins. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the ivill, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. . . . In order to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and ■u’ith_our own hands, as 
it were, our future destiny’ [Arya Patrika, Dec. 
14 1901). 

It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Samaj is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu- 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the iimxor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. He is, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 


^o other ‘ estates,’ namely, soul and matter. 
Ihus ‘absolutism is denied even to God.’ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settle the age-long conflict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond- 
ence between the book of Vedic Revelation and 
tile book of Nature is used for this .purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethically, there is one doctrine of the Arya 
Samaj which is most objectionable. This is the 
doctrine of Niyoga, which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of free love, 
sanctified by a temporary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Satydrth PrakaS 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : ‘A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just as a woman may enter into the relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the other).’ 
Swam! Dayanand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by Lala Ruchi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrine of the Arya Samdj 
(p. 34)_; 

‘ The Arya Samaj allows even married men and married women 
to enter into the Niyoga connexion vdth one another or with 
widows and widowers under the following- distinctly spccifled 
circumstances : 

(1) When the husband or wile la Incapable of producing issue 
through disease, etc. 

(2) When the husband has been absent from home longer 
than a given period of time, lor the sake of religion, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, or for earning a livelihood, 

(3) When he or she Is troublesome or in the habit of saying 
unkind words. 

{•<) When the wife is sterile, that is, If she has not been aUe 
to produce issue within eight years after the marriage. 

(6) When the children born of her do not live long. 

(6) If she begets girls only. 

(7) If the wife be pregnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be always in bad health, and the other party be in the 
prime of youth and unable to control bis or her passions.' 

The motives which underlie this concession are 
twofold: (1) the duty of perpetuating the male 
line of a family, and (2) the desirability of legiti- 
mizing an errant passion and so ‘preventing 
adultery and illicit intimacies.’ ‘ Niyoga is solem- 
nized publicly even as marriage is ’ [Satydrth Pra- 
Mt, p. 147), and thus differs from prostitution. It 
is evident from all this that Swam! Dayfinand, 
like Plato, held strange views ns to the proper 
relations between the sexes. In this respect both 
alike seen: to have been theorizers. The members 
of the Arya Samaj have not been courageous in 
practising Niyoga in the manner prescribed. Says 
the editor of tlie Amja Patri/cd (Sept. 27, 1902) : 
‘We have to confess with regret that even the 
Aryas have not been able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga.’ 

Before leaving the doctrines of the Arya Samaj, 
it is proper to sum up the things also which are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of thi.s 
Society. Briefly stated, they are : (1) negatively, 
the rejection of pantheism and of 6ome_ of the 
doctrines included therein, such as illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the PaurSnic super- 
stitions together with _ idolatry, _ and a more or, 
less -vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-marriage, and in- 
temperance ; and (2) positively, the promulgation 
of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal identiW of the soul, belief in prayer and 
in the need of the social worship of God, and n 
certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. , . , 

3. The Society.— The organization which SwamI 
DaySnand founded for the p^ose of realizing his 
doctrine, propagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is known ns the Arya Samaj. 
Samdj means ‘society’ or ‘assembly,’ and Amja 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noblc.^ 
Arya Samdj, then, means ‘society of the noble. 
The name ‘Arya. ’ is a patriotic and rcligioi^ name, 
freighted with memories of ancient India, and 
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applied to the memLersof the three ‘ twice-hom ’ 
castes. As such it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments. It is a social and political more than 
a religious name. In this respect it differs from 
the names of the other theistic and reforming 
movements of modem India, as, e.g., the Brahma 
Sainaj, or ‘Society of Brahma (God),’ and the 
Prarthnd Samuj, or ‘ Society of Prayer.’ 

Some account will now bo given of the history, 
organization, government, worship, methods of 
work, statistics, and future prospects of the Arya 
Samaj. 

(1) History. — The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swarai_ payanand 
(1883) to the present time is the division of the 
Arya Samaj into two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of tiiis split are twofold ; (a) differences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
(6) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections are called respectively the ‘ meat-eating ’ 
party and the ‘ vegetarian ’ party ; and from the 
point of view of the second, the * College ’ party and 
the ' MahatmB,' or old-fashioned party. Both 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
diflerence of opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to bo ascribed to the teachings of 
SwamI Dayanand. In tliis matter, the position 
of the College party, as the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of the 
Mahatma party is conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The ‘Cultured’ partv has a 
College at Lahore, the Dayanand Anqlo-Vedic 
College, which it administers on modem lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahatma party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hardwar knomi as the Gurukula, 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis. 

(2) Organization and government. — The organiza- 
tion of the Aiya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conditions of 
membership in a local Samaj are (a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ Decalogue,’ or Ten Principles ; and 
(6) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by SwamI Dayanand, The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the ‘ twice- 
bom ’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samaj are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-voting, and 
approved, or voting, members. The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local Samaj consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian_, elected by the 
voting members. The officers, it will be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. The 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the local congrega- 
tions. Each affiliated Samuj has the right to send 
one delegate for every twenty m_embers. Thus 
the form of government of tne Arya Samaj is 
clearly representative. 

(3) _ Worship. — The weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government offices are closed on that day. It 
is_ a long service, lasting three or four hours. 
Directly in front of the leaker’s platform in the 
place of worship is the Vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies the same relative position as the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re- 
ligious worship begins with the burning of incense 
(the Aow'/i, ‘sacrifice’), accompanied by the chanting 


of Vedic verses. This is followed by prayers, 
exposition of the -writings of Swam! Dayanand. 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending witli 
the recitation of the Creed. "With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. There is no 
official priesthood. Members who are qualified 
take their turn in conducting public worship. The 
prayers are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
long. For a very graphic account of the devotional 
services of the Arya SamSj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Cttstoms, and Superstitions of^ India, pp. 162-166. 

(4) ^Methods of_ work. — In its methods of work 
the Arya Samaj follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
The first class consists of men in regular employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, physicians, and 
other business men, mostly English-educated, and 
many of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on the other hand, give all their time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The ‘ Cultured ’ party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 
the Mahatma party emphasizes preaching. Each 
section of the Arya Samfij maintains a number of 
high -schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future projects. — According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), i. 474, the 
Arya Samaj in 1901 haa ‘over 92,000 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘ showed an increase of 131 per cent, 
in the decade preceding the last census ’ (io.). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of members is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per emit,, accord- 
ing to the census of 1001. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of wurk among Indians who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religions centre and capital of the Arya Samaj, 
although Ajmer, as the scene of the death of 
SwamI Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. 

As regards the future of the Arya Samaj, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it is in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest and 
good men who_ sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
■with orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately be re- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or will it advance to a stiU more 
rationm and enlightened position ? 

Literature. — I. BlooiiAPniOAL . — ‘ The Autobiography of 
Day&nand Sarasvati Swami 'in the Theosophist, Oot. and Dec. 
1879 and Nov. 1880; Max Muller, 'Dayanand Sarasvati,' in 
Biographical Essays, 1884 ; J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and 
Superstitions of India, 1908, ch. vil ‘The Arya Samaj and iU 
Founder’; Pandit Lekh Ram and Lala StmS Ram, Mahar^i 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati Ji JIaharaj M Jivan Charitra, 
1897 (the standard biography of the Swami); BSwa Atjan 
Singh, Dayanand Sarasvati, Founder of the Jrrya Samaj, IBOl ; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, The Lift and I'eachingi of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati, 1903. 
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n. DOOTRIHAZ. — RigvedabhSfpa (i.e, the Big^'eda translated 
Into Hindi and explained); Rigvedadibhdfpa iWiumiM (intro- 
duction in Hindi to the above-mentioned Commentary om the 
Vedai)i SatySrlh RrakSi, ‘Lightof Truth,’ Eng. tr., Chiranjivn 
Bharadwaja, 1906. The three works Just mentioned are all 
from the pen ot Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, and constitute the 
authoritative literature of the Aiya SamaJ. 

HI. CRITICAI Pandit Kharak Singh and H. Martyn Clark, 

The Principles and Teaching of the An/a Samdj, 1887 ; Henry 
Forman, The Zrya Samdj, its Teachings, and an Estimate of 
it, 1890 ; L51a Ruchi Ram Sahni, The Niyoga Doctrine of the 
Zrya Samdj, Lahore, 1897; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
Deva SamaJ), Pandit Dayanand Unveiled', B. A. Nag, ‘The 
Arya SamaJ, its History, Progress, and Methods,’ in Indian 
Evangelical Review, Got. 1901 ; H. D. Griswold, 'The Arya 
SamaJ,’ in Transactions of the Victoria /nstilule, xxxv., 1903; 
Iswar Saran, ‘ The Xrya SamkJ, its Present Position,’ in the 
Hindustan Review, Allahabad, Deo. 1907 ; A Band-Book of the 
irya Samdj, Benares, 1906 ; The Vedie Magazine and Ourukula 
Samachdr, vol, 1, 1907-1908. H. D. GBISWOLD. 


ASAN GA. — ^The sources of our knowledge about 
Asanga’s life are the records left by Paramartha 
(6th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiuen Tsiang] (7th 
cent.), I-Tsing (do.), and Taranatha (ICth cent.). 
From these we can gather the following data. He 
was bom of the Knulika family in Purusapura in 
the north of India. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the youngest, knotvn as Vasu- 
bandhu (q.v.), was intimately associated with him 
in religious and literary activities. The school in 
which Asahga was ordained as a monk was the 
Mahriasaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
istic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
known as Asanga’s idealism. Still we_ see that 
his idealism is much influenced by his former 


faith. . ,, 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
modem Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
tlie bank of the Sarayii, he converted his brother 
Vasuhandhu to the idealistic MaliEySna, though, 
according to Paramartha, this took place in Puru- 
sapura, uieir native town. In any case it is clear 
that both Asafiga and his brother were closely 
connected ivith the court of Ayodhya, and that 
they were contemporaries of King Baladiwa^u 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Chandragupta II. of the Gupta 
dynasty, his date can be fixed in the first half or 
the 6th cent. A.D. ; if -with Skandarapta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed from another 
source. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
Silabhadra was 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.D. iSllabhadra’s master, Dharmapala, was a 
great systematizer of Asanga’s tewhing, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thiw we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asanga s date m the 
6th cent, of our era. 

Many -writings (iastras) asenbed to Asanga are 
enumerated by Yuan Chwang They are a U 
handed do^vn to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of theonpnals has yet ^een dis- 
oovered, and there can, therefore, be no question 

of any strict critici8m,_neverthele5S the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
roosf of them were brought to China Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the ^eate^ apostle 
of Asanga’s philosophy _ in the East. The most 
important are the foDoiving : 

gaccesslvely ottaina throuch (Nanjio, 

"^We learn from these sources that 
system, in contrast to the Madhyamika of NagSr- 


juna, is decidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of VijSati-matrata, i.e. idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asanga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, his philosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sankhya. 

Asanga terms mind the alaya, i.e. abode or nidtis 
where all things, both subjective and_ objective, 
are latent, and whence tliey are projected and 
manifested. This nidm produces from and_ by 
itself intelligence or will (mnnas, otherwise kli^(a- 
manas), reason (buddhi, or manas), and five senses 
{vijndnani) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth (astama), just like the Sahkhyan 
purtisa. Each’ of the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both fane and gross, by 
virtue of the seed (dij'a) stored up in the alaya ; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the alaya) through the seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by ‘perfuming’ them. 
The nidus, or source of the world, the alaya, acts, 
in this way, as that which takes on the impressions 
received from the objective world, i.e. as the adhana. 
Illusion in human life thus consists in regarding 
the objectification of one’s own mind as a world 
independent of that mind which is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we must 
study the true nature of our mind and its objectifi- 
cations. Bight knowledge of its true nature, the 
dharma-laksana, leads us to the full development 
of the ‘ seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a copse- 
quence, to the absorption of the whole world into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective phenomena into the inner self, 
i.e, the yoga-cichara, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddhahood (see Bodhisat^a). 

Asanga teaches seventeen grades (oaSnu) of this 
attainment, and also the tliree_ pmonalities or 
bodies Urikdya, see AdIbuddha, i. 97% anAJltAS, 
1906, p. 943ft;) of the Buddlia (see Tbiad-S 
but neither of these doctrines was_ originated ^ 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaborate and scholastic systematization of a the^ 
of mind and of the seeds contained in it. _ On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called t\\Q Dharma-laksana, i.e. the wisdom rvhich 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it ore but 
loosely connected -with the systeim -r, jjk™ 

In Asanga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of Maitreya, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long rime m 
India and the East, but!t was at last .overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the ’w m- 
Ilj, of Amitayus (g.u.), lord of the Sukhavatl m tb^ 
West. In this way Asanga’s Buddhism lost ite 
hold on India and China,, and is “ow prese^ed 
simply as a branch of learning among the Japanese 

of 

Wassilleff, p* de 

aas Rusnsehen H^orsctzt, TaltaSsu, Record of the 

Yuan Chwa^, pp. 83. ’lorf W p! ISe i^icYner, 

TOranafte, pi;- ’ ’ .-io, 33-53; Nanjio, Catalogue. 

1836; Fujishima, ' .. . .iso'o, 128f., 

H. Kern, Manual ( ■ ' ■ . . ■ . , . ■_ . BuddSism 

and the refereneca t- ■ . jv ■ ' ' , ) , # ’ 

of Titet, or Damaism, London, 1895, p. f- ^ jy. 


ASCENSION.— See Assumption and Ascen- 
sion. 
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ASCETICISM. 

Introduction (T. C. Hall), p. 63. Japanese (M. Kevon), p. 96. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 69. Jewish (A. E. Suffkin), p. 97. 

Celtic (E. An\\'YL), p. 71. Muhammadan (R. A. Nicholson), p. 99, 

Christian (0. ZoCKLER), p. 73, Persian (N. SOderblom), p. 105. 

Eg^yptian. — See Semitic. Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 106. 

Greek (W. Capelle), p. 80. Semitic and Egyptian IG. A. Barton), p. 110. 

Hindu (A. S, Geden), p. 87. 


Z. INTRODOCTORT DISCUSSION ANN DEFINI- 
TION. — ‘ Asceticism ’ is derived from the Gr. word 
i<rK 7 ]irts= ‘ training.’ The ‘ athlete ’ was one trained, 
and one might be an ‘athlete’ in virtue (vicyit 
ipenjs & 8 \rfr^ 5 , Diod. Exctrjp. 651). So very early 
tne ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Church 
History. Two quite different conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacrifice to God and duty as_ a means 
of training the will {Psychology, vol. ii. p. 3^, 
cf. also pp. 679-592). The other conception dis- 
trusts the body altogether. Asceticism has then 
as its function not tlie training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance, 

I. Pathological elements in asceticism, — From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly vathological. The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog- 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 
henomena exceedingly desirable. Whether we 
eal with the ‘flagellantes’ or ■with instances of 
perversio vita seanialis, we must recognize a dis- 
tinctly psycho-pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the exc'ted emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, l^ehrbuch der Psychiatric, 
p. 80 5 Kraffib-Ebing, Psychojaathia Sexualis, pp. 
9-11) ; and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inflict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modem 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
bnt which were, of course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fello'w- 
ship ■with God (Friedreich, Gerichtliche Psychologic, 
p. 389). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions w> 
the madness of suicide. Thus no history of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of hysteria in which all 
kinds of excesses against the bpdy are_ committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia os well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
10th cent, until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in ite most pro- 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves. How far 
are ■we dealing ■vnth distinctly morbid and neuro- 
pathic phenomena ? 

Ln*Ri.Ttms. — Maudsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879 ; KrafR-Eblng, Psychopathia Sexualis, Stuttgart, 1887, 
Lthrbueh der Psychiatne, 1879 ; Friedreich, Diagnostik der 
pjyc. Eranihriten Wurzburg, 1832, and System der geriehtl. 
Psychologie, Regensburg, 1842; Cramer, Geriehtl. Psyehiatrie*, 
1903; H. Neumann, Lehrbtteh der Psyehiatrie, Erlangen, 1869. 

2. Survival forms in seeming asceticism. — We 
must also deal ivith survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Zhckler {Askesc und Monchtum'^, 1897) which may 
more correctly be connected ■with the survival of 


iJder moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 

a s of communism must be shoivn to be connected 
er (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (6) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever, art. ‘Essenes’ in Hastings’ DB, in which 
this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities are 
not to be connected ■with their asceticism. Pro- 
fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may all be connected with 
ascetic modes of life, but they may also be mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 
ost moralities see much to blame, and can find 
ope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must oe always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can be shown, simply as survivals. 

LiTERATiniE. — Rilschl, Entstehung d. altkatholisehen Eirehe, 
Bonn, 1867, pp. 179-203, for discusaion of Essenes ns ascetics ; 
see nlso Naturforseherversammlung, viil. 184, Hamburg, 1893 ; 
Bousset, Rel. dee Judentums^, Berlin, 1908, pp. 484-498; 
Lucius. Ner Essenismusin seinem Verhdltnisssum Judentum, 
Strassburg, 1881 ; Schiirer, EJP n. it 188 fit. ; art, ‘ Essenes ’ in 
Hastings’ DB by Conybeare, in DCO by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Jiilicher, in PRB^ by Ublbom ; JQR vil. 668, viii. 165. 

3. Symbolic forms mistalten for asceticism. — 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
forms. Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the ■will oefore the life. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed ns a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
[ ment. _ Soon, however, such contradictions are 
symbolized, and the symbols become conventional, 

I tne original significance being sometimes lost 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self-mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23'), but which in truth may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive bemg either 
sanitary or cesthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol ivith such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign of self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic significance as 
it'jarose in a hot country, but, transferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders.' 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism. — Every system of 
morals enforces the discipline of the vml, and all 
systems of developed casuistry suggest methods of 
such discipline (cf. Paulsen, System a.Ethii?, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-29, ed. 1900 ; and tire ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ 
oi_ the Roman Communion). In this definition 
might he included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
eflect produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing n’hat is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Ethik, ed. 1886, p. 120), that rmi^on 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
re^arity hM been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. In 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 

f race before meat, family devotions are felt to 
are this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts. In the 
Roman Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- 
taken ; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the body, that the soul may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Muller 
on ‘Nin’fina’in Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union with God op the part of the soul by abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modem 
Pietism (cf. A. Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pietismns, 
vol. i. jpp. 1-60), In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World-flight in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
be only abstention from certain forms of amuse- 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 5*), using the world but not abusing it (cf. 
Augustine, de vera Bcligione, §§ 21 and 36), but 
world-flight, as from that which is inherently 
antagonistic to miritual perfection (cf. A, Ritschl, 
Die christliche vollkommenheit, 1902). This dual- 
iatic asceticism always result in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world-flight to any extent; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. Hence the whole doctrine 
of merit grows up ivith dualistic asceticism, as 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee from the world 
and impart of their holiness to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the histoiw of asceticism, 
upon which we now enter, we shall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always dilfioiflt exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Liteiuturb.— Max Miiller, Chips from a German Wortshop, 
1. 276-287 ; Ritschl, Oeseh. der Pietismas, 1886, i. 1-60, md DU 
ehristliche Vollkommenheit, 1W)2. 


of all great Protestant -writers (cf. Luther’s 
Sermon ‘ Von den guten Werken,’ 1620). Acts 
that have no value jicr se may become disciplinaiy 
measures of great usefulness as means to giiin self- 
control, regularity of life, proper self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessarv for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, os a man of thought 
trains his thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the pliysical athlete engages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT uriters, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Bo 8'''S 1 Co 9-*'”, Ja 3''*^). The tempta- 
tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
se, and to harden them into a legal bondage, 
IS so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

LrrsRATtmE. — Paulsen, System d. .fflAfiS^Berlin, 1600, U. 10- 
29 ; Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 1888, p. 120 ; Black, Culture and 
Bestraiiit, l>ondon, 1001, p. 187 ; Hamack, IFAal is Christi- 
anity} Eng. tr. 1904, p. 81. 

5. Dualistic asceticism. — The popular concep- 
tions of asceticism have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. In this thought the material 
body is inherently etui, and the spiritual element 
is alone good. (For the history of this, see the §§ 

* Indian Asceticism ’ and ‘ Greek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction, that the 1 
soul may be free (cf. Plato’s Timccits, 69-71). 1 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates , 
soul and body, God and the world, material and 
spiritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life | 
is looked at more or less as the stniggle_ for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate -victory of spirit by the i 
extinction of the material and lower elements. ' 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism, , 


' H. EisTORT OF Asceticism.— I. Ancient as- 
cetic customs. — ^Almost all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the boy reach- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and priestly or re- 
ligious direction ivas only a natural development (cf. 
Tylor, ii. 362-442 ; Waitz, Anthropoloyie aer Natur- 
volker, 1871). So also marriage has its rito, some 
of which have, no doubt, a sanitaiw origin, some 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
the communal life. Thus circuuioision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even he regarded 
as; ascetic (cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Gesch. 
Isr. 1883, p. 360). But in a strict sense, as a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot he classed as 
ascetic. And the classes of customs gathered by 
Zookler (Askese und Monchtum^, 1897, pp. 78-97) 
are almost Avithout exception symbolic substi- 
tutes for outgrou-n customs, or they have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for Avar and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produced customs which later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice ; hut m 
general it may be said that any developed asceti- 
cism belongs only to a bigh and elaborate economic 
stage. Asceticism proper belongs to an_ age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, rei’ert to simple habits in the 
hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. Thus the ^orms of asceticism have 
their history in custeras that Avere in no sense as- 
cetic, We haA’e liere to do Avitli that variation of 
purpose of Avhich Wundt rightly makes so much 
(Edik, pp. 97-105, ed. 18S6). A famme was vicAved 
bv primitive man as a direct infliction of tne 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted penods of 
hunger, i.e. fasting, were the natural remedy. 
Tlie punishment Avas thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There Avas no ascetic 
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motive until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religious custom a means for sel^discipline. To 
the semi-nomad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital Tvas immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits The artificial music, ivory 
beds, etc. (Am C*'*), were hateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de- 
velopment whose moral strains his people were 
sUnuing but badly. The motive in his denuncia- 
tion was, however, not ascetic, but patriotic and 
(irimitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the uTath of gods or 
demons ofiers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtins, etc. ). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotien of 
that which was most precious to the worshipper 
(the Judman -Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 
So at last the pamful parting with possessions be- 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must be sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for as- 
ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of the highest cirilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shoum any- 
where (of., however, Zfickler, op, cit.). 

laiKSATCRK.— Waltz, Anihrop. derKaturcSlktr, 1871 ; W«ll- 
hansen, Proleg. zur Geseh. Itr. 18S3, p. 860 ; Zockler, Atkete und 
XdncAttim^, 1807, pp. 78-07 ; Wundt, Pthii, 1830, pp. 07-105. 

2. Persian and Indian asceticism. — Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
long succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- 
cally superior, but often mentally and spmtually 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Weltals WilUund VorsteUung\ 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta, ii. 
IviiL ; cf. especially Vendidud, iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia will not stand a critical investi- 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as well as 
in India and Egypt spiritual suffering gave rise to 
a pantheistic world-view, with despair, and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of world-flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated (ex- 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Muller, Chips 
from a German Workship, vol. i. art. ‘ Buddhism"'). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brahmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
a negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Muller, op. cit., art. ‘ Nirvana’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a compromise ; and although it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instmet, 
the hermit and the faqir are the real types (cf. 
Khys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1878). The rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the good sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result has been 
VOL. II.— c 
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that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to its limits. 

LmoiATTOE. — Besides works quoted, cl. Kuenen, Bibbert 
Lectures, ‘National and Universal Eelisions,' London, 1882, 
Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connection icith Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, London, 1889 ; Siibernael, Der Bud 
dhismus naeh seiner Entstehung, Eortbildung und Verbreitung, 
Munich, 1891 ; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Enp. tr. 1882, p. 61 ; 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianitg, 
1008, p. 253. See also special artt. Hindu ’ and * Persian ') below. 

3. Greek asceticism. — ^The lesthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 

n ulation began even in Plato’s day to produce 
sspondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
type of religious thought. ' It is immaterial whether 
this arose on the sou of Greece independently of 
the Orient (so Zeller, Philoscmhie d. Griechen\ iii. 
pp. 70, 420 ff.; but cf. Kbth, Geschichte uns. abend- 
tandtschen Philosophie, 2 vols.), or was an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of Plato (of. Phitebus, 41 ; Pnasdo, 66- 
67, 82-83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platonic development 
(consult treatment W Zeller, "Weber, and Ueher- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religions 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of the phenomenal world as it fell below the 
roiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 
nnal belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or a» ultimate extinction of the 
lower clement ; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is tiie hopeless surrender of the pheno- 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 

E henomenal was W contemplation rather than 
y mortification, llie way of salvation was escape 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta- 
physics (cf. Uebenveg, i. § 64, pp. 312-359). The 
Hellenistic - Judaic and the Neo - Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and the world were definitely separated. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the way of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
philosophy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India foimd it, in ascetic despondency and theo- 
sophic speculation. 

LnERATCBE.— Besides the philosophical handbooks of Ueber- 
wee- Heinze, Windelbana, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Mbller, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der griechischen Eirehe 
bis auj Origenes, Halle, 1860 ; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alten Griechen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1882 ; R6th, Geschichte uns, 
dbendlandisehen Philosmhie^, Mannheim, 1862; J. Adam, The 
Beligious Teachers of Greece, 1003, p. 876 ; Rohde, Psyche s, 
Tublngon, 1893. See also separate art. (‘ Greek ’) below. 

4. Asceticism and j[udaism. — (a) CanonicalJuda- 
ism, — All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or sufl'ering to appease the 
assumed wrath of gods or demons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf. above), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the offended powers would otherwise inflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is, however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
guishing, as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thought, Judaism is seen to be a distinctly 
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non-ascetio religion. The fasts and the days of 
humiliation (‘afflict yonr souls’), as in Lv 23^-^ 
are no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sight ascetic (Ex 19», Lt etc.), but a 

close examination shows that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do -ndth the conception of a 
physical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
before Jahweh. This magical conception of im- 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex- 
cludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muliammadanism. In 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hopes 
oil the Jews (cf. Bousset, 2?£« Religion des Judcn- 
Berl. 1906, pp. 245-346) continually counter- 
bal^cpd any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For 
spiritual discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
the Torah (Ps 119), or submitted with OTeat ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In all ages, how- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war wth any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited by 
Zfickler for an undeveloped asceticism (As^ese tind 
MdncMum *, pp. 113-120) will not bear critical ex- 
amination. Tne Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings’ 
J)R). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the bony. The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomaa moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, Alttest. Theologic'^, 1898, § 111). The 
priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyed its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Rechabites (cf. art. ‘Kechabites’in Hastings’ UB). 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main- 
tainers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again wo deal with other 
spiritual pheuomena (cf. next col.) ; and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the ascetic ideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter has no real bearing on the 
question (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ J^hthah,^and the 
Comm, of Budde and Moore, JVC). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of J ewish religion 
proceeded upon a supposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, tor the nation is holy to J ahweh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all ; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with J ahweh, _ inust 
be especially holy, i. e. ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body ; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely difierent char- 
acter to the thou^t of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even 
strongly than Zbckler his closing words : _ * 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tery gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 


tions of monasticism,’ and add that only in this 
a^^U ascetic practice proper have any place 

LiTB^Tcaa— Out of a mst literature may be mentioned 
^dally: H. Schultr, Alttest. Theol.i 1^8 (Ene. tr. bv 
PatersonjE^n. 1892) ; Bousset, Die Religion des Judentumsi, 


(b) Hellenistic Judaism. —The distinction be- 
tween fasts that have as their object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
propitiate an offended God must be constantly 
borne in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally were ivith times of special rejoic- 
ing, were intended to ward off the displeasure of 
the worshipped God. The non-ethical quality of 
these very fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 6*, Am 5“). As custom 
hardened, mto a formulated legalism, neither 
world-flight nor spiritual discipline can be re- 
cognized as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements witii 
Judaism began early (cf. SohUrer, Gesch. des Jiid. 
Volkes*, i. 187-190, li. 21-67). The influence was 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the work of Philo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic teach- 
ing of a later day (Grlitz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891] 211 ; Schultz, Die jiid. 
Relipion^hil.bis eur Zerstdrung Jerusalerivt, 1864; 
Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinem Verhaltniss turn 
Judentum, Strassburg, 1881). God is not dragged 
down by the material ; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; and abstraction from the body is 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism between God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
teom the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB) 
are, as we have seen, doubting to be considered 
as an ascetic development. Tne communism is 
the simple agricultural communism that marked 
Israelitish life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconceptions into 
their practice. It is difBcult to believe that a sect 
that m so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
mg n Greek culture (cf., however, Zockler, Askese 
und Monchtum *, pp. 12^127). The reporte of PhUo 
and Josephus are always open to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds between the 
Greek world-view and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist _(Mt 3'**^ Mk 1^**) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
poke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the desire to 
revert to a primitive simpUcity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faitnfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 3^'“). Only when Plotinus 
and Porphyry and lamblichus leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism w’ell 
developed. This asceticism is not a Jewish 

E roductand has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
ut it has profoundly influenced the Christian 
development.* 

• Mubammadanlrai has borrowed from old Christian eoiirce* 
an asoetidsm which, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
worid-fllcht. Indeed, this latter is wholly stranfo to the Qur’in, 
althonfhlnPereia Itniarbenoted(cf.Bep.art. ‘ilusllm belowX 
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laTERATCRK. — SchUrcr, cp. cit. ; Bonsset,Z>i> Itel.desJuden- 
Berlin, 1006; H. P. Smith, The Bible and lelam, I,ond. 

1897. 

S. The Christian Church and Asceticism. — (a) 
T/ie Early Church and Asceticism. — Very early in 
its history the transformation of Christianity from 
a life to a philosophy of life bepan (cf. "Wemle, 
Anfcinge unscrcr ltd.”, Tlib. 1904, 322-346). The 
marks of this change are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the En. to the _Heb., where 
the influence of Philo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is marked (cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alex., Jena., 1875, 
p. 321 ff. ; Plleiderer, Das Urchristentum, Berl. 1887, 
p.629 ff. ; McGiffert, Apost. Age, Edin. 1897, pp. 477- 
482). Thus the Judaism with which the Christian 
Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8th cent, prophecj’, hut on Greek dualism (cf. 
Hamack, Lchrmtch dcr Doqmcngcschichtc [ed. 1883], 
vol. i. § 7, pp. 93-101). This distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purpose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion was not 
realized because the faith in a aitastrophio intro- 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing world. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-flight, 
and asceticism of the purest Oriental character 
was linked ivith the life of the Churcln _ The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char- 
acter of the alleged work of Philo, dc Vita Con- 
templativa. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E. Lucius {Die Therapeuten, Strassburg, 
1879) and others to be a forgery, while it has 
been defended by Conybearo {Philo: about the 
Contemplative Life, Oxf. 1895) and P. Wendland 
{Die Tnerapeuten und die philonische Schrift yom 
beschaulicKen Lcbcn, Leipz. 1896). It is certainly 
impossible to use it with confidence as a source 
for studyi^ the history of monasticism. The 
so-called Therapeuta}, described as a Jewish 
monastic order, probably never existed, but the 
invention reflects Uie ideals of the highest holi- 
ness of certain circles profoundly influenced by 
Hellenized (jhristianitv. As might be expectea, 
it was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative type of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to find in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the interesting pen picture in 
Anatole France, Thdi^, 1891). The attitude of 
St. Paul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense, .abstinence was a 
matter of expediency, for the stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co 7''*°), and marriage 
brought cares which hindered the Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
euthusiasm. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
Tertullian protests {adv. Marcion. i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide_ of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must be preserved (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ii. 23, iii. 12 ; Euseb. EE iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religion life whose basis was really not Christian at 
all, as in Manichasism, and this religious life com- 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 

The prohibition of wine is not nscetic, but n return to primitive 
moraiity on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fasting 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense ascetic any more than 
the reguiar hours of prayer can bo so called. Pilgrimages, how- 
ever (of. art. ‘Mecca’ in and various vnid dances, do 

partake ot the mj-stio negative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the poesibiiity of the Divine vision. 
Bu^ on the whole, asceticism is as foreign to the real spirit of 
Muhammadanism as it is to the Jewish rmigious development. 


eamestuess by denials as dramatic ; so that 
Tertullian, who himself distinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle {Apology, 42), is never- 
theless proud of the self-denials he is able to 
set over against the claims of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites {op. cit.). Thus, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and ascetic fasting and an im-Chris- 
tian and un-Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical development. It 
culminated in tlie world-flight of Paul of Thebes, 
whose retreat to the desert was, however, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christian values 
effected by Cyprian and Origen. Manichmism 
and Gnosticisni had really conquered, and, opposed 
with true instinct by the Church, had yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistio Oriental conc^tion 
or life (of. Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Chr. Churches, Lond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modification of this view). And logic 
went to the fullest exteut in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the ease of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the priests of the worship of Serapis 
IS sometimes regarded (but see 0. ZSckleris art. 
below, p. 76‘) as the model for what now sprang^up 
as a modification of this hermit isolation. The 
monastery was at first a mere group of heirmits 

f athered about some conspicuous exarnple, or 
ended together for mutual protection. To such 
CTOMs Pachomins (285-345) gave a set of rules 
pF. E. K6nig, ‘Die Regel des heiligen Pachomius ’ 
in SK, 1878 ; Griitzmaeher, Pachomius und das 
altcste Klosterleben, Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivations. 
larnuTimE . — See Abocticisu (Christian). 

(6) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism. — In general it may be said that the 
negative, contemplative, mystic type of asceticism 
had its largest development m the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was mdeed bound up with extra- 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation was the end sought by these fast- 
ings. The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con- 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in the rules of Pachomius and their subsequent 
development (cf. Zbc^ler,- Askese und Monchtum^, 
pp. 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 
Neq-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Muller, Kirchengeschichte, L 209). 
The ritual developmeut was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most primitive type, an 
aggregate of hermit cells. It was only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monastic development 
that it exhibited any signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con- 
stantinople who gave Russia to the Greek Church, 
represented the spirit of missionary service (of. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by formalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness was even forgotten 
amidst the mass of superstitious extemalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. articles ad hoc in Brockhaus, Abn- 
versationsleocikon) reflects the older type of com- 
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life ; bat the asceticism, save in the nhsolnte 
D^Jfhmrat of women from all participation in 
the life, is not extreme. Nor has asceticism proper 
experienced any new development in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Chur^. Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based upon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skoptzy, who 
interpret Mt IQw literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command {cf. Loofs, 
Spmbolik, i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitions overshadow the 
ascetic motives ; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century. 

LrraaATCRB. — J, M. Neale, SUtory of the Boly Eastern 
Church, B vola., London, 1850-73; I, SUbernagl, Verfassung 
t»no gegenwSrltger Bestand sammtlieher Eirchen des Orients, 
Gass, SynibaVk der grUeh. Kirehe, Bertin, 
1872 ; Stanley, Bist, of the East. Church, new ed., London, 1884. 

(c) The Boman Church and Asceticism. — The 
prima^ interest of the Christian Church as an 
Imperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Harnack, Das 
Monchtum, seine Ideate und seine Geschichtef, 1901, 
p. 30 f.). Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiastioism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
do^atic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
nse and rebate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory Vll. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictoiy ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding of property (cf. K. Muller, 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the penod from Otto i. (936-973) j 
to Gregory vn. (1073-1085) wore directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for life. Only in_ the 
7th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries comp^ed to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Miiller, qp. cit. L 
317 f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work which marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
(cf. H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. AufJdar. n. vi. 
24r-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
extreme forms of ascetic life — scourging, wearing 
of chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
vivals of primitive life, but planned to inflict pam 
and discomfort — as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the accepted means for the attainment 
of perfection ; and the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight and the negation of desire. _At toe same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions gave peculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. Everywhere the monastic reform set 
before itself the same ends : 


The wyjval of monastic Institutions, the reooTery of Joel 
tencto and the amnlrement of new possessions, the establishment 
OJ old ecdesiasHcal laws, the acquirement of a better class ol 
Donate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, M descnbed In the older stories of monastcir life, and 
especially In tte ^tings of Gregorr the Great (690-601), pcn- 
ance and seU-infiicted pain of all kinds, contemplation In 
solitude, humUity to the point of self-renunciation, constant 
emplojment of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
sainte and relics, pilgrimages, search for the miraculous, 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, end 
generally an abnormal raising of the emotional life, increased 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high estimate of the "trraco of 
tears (K. Muller, Eirchengesch.‘pp. 8S5-SS6). ^ 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
necessity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
I ness, and hence it is no accident that the circum- 
stances which originally produced the pessimistic 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 
generally mark its revival in the Western Church, 
The times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful sonls found world-flight toe only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture toe only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evQ. It is impossible for any religious develop- 
ment to be wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into the background toe more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic idefd becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the selfishness of this 
goal is only partly hidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered ^ the 
order often a source of real corruption (cf. Life of 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, 1229, by Eona- 
ventura, 1261, and recently by Base, 1856, and 
Sabatier [Eng. tr,], 1894). The complete impossi- 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, has always 
led in the Western Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay’ world. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to ‘lay-brotherhoods,’ 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, faste, 
prayers, vigUs, etc., in which the element of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 
‘half-fasts,’ fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses saia by proxy, etc. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly being 
raised by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) ; 
but more and more as the Imperial organizmg 
force of a centralized Vatican made its way, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her great organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a secondary 
place. In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 
distinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf. Ddllingcr 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Morahtreitighciten tn 
der romisch-katUolischen Kirehe [1889], particularly 
the ‘Einleitung’). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
Btra^^gle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his- 
toric comniuiiion of tlie Roraan Church. Too 
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triumplis of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop- 
ment mthin the Roman communion, while it still 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy. 

Litbraturb. — O ut of a vast literature may be specially men- 
tioned : Zockler, Askete und llBnchtum^, Frank), a. M. 1897 ; 
Lea, Hut. of the Innuintion of the Middle Ages, 8 vols., Lond. 
1883 ; Jessopp, Coming of the Friars^, Lond. 1005 ; Montalem- 
bert, Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard, 7 vols., 
Edin. 1861-1879 ; Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
Lond, 1901 ; Hamack, Has Mdnchtum [Eng. tr. Monasticism, 
Lond, 1881] ; and the Standard Histories of the Church In 
the Middle AGres, e.g. those of Neander, K. Muller, etc. ; also 
Gotheln, Ignatixu von Loyola and die Qegenreformation, Halle, 
1895: Ranke, Hie rdmischen Pdpste, Leipz. 1878; Renter, 
OtscK. dcr relxgiHsen Atlfkldrung, Berlin, 1877. 

{d) Protestantism and Asceticism. — ^In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-flight (of. Luther, Von der 
Freiheit eines Christenmenschen, 1620). The only 
place asceticism can properly have is as a training 
for the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
prepare hunself for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or ny the simple 
and faithful discharge of daily duty. In ttio 
Matthew tradition (Mt 6'*) Jesus certainly antici- 
ated fasting; hut in actual fact His disciples 
id not emphasize it during His lifetime (Mt 9'‘), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition (Mk 2'°, 
Lk 6'^“') ; and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 6* and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Refonuers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feine gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise ; as did also Calvin, with, nowever, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (of. 
Zficlder, op, cit, p. 605). All the ascetic practices 
have dropped away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27 ; 1 Helvet. Confess., Art. 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesck. d. PUtismus, i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinldng, and card -playing does)so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore. Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

LmRATDRR.— The best histories are those of Zockler, Askess 
und Honehtum^, Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his Krit~ 
isehe Gesehiehte der Askese, 1863 ; and J. Mayer, Die ehristliehs 
Askese,ihr Wesen und ihre historische Entfaltung, Freiburg 1. B. 
1894: see also article ‘Askese’ in PRBe. Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius, Historia Lattsiaea (PL, vol. xxxiv.l, 
and in Rufinus, Historia Monachorum (PL, vol. xn.). There (a 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, Vollstdndiges Heiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictionnaire des Ordres Beligieux, 4 vols., 
Baris, 1860; and Montalembert, Moines d'Oeeident, 7 vols., 
1860-1877 (in part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Eastern Monaehism, 1850, Manual of Budhism^, 1880, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An den ehristlichen 
Adel deutscher Ealion, 1520, and de Libertate Christiana', 
Melancbthon, Loci Communes, particularly ‘de crude alflic- 
tlonlbus,’ 1521 ; Calvin, Institutes, lil. 6-10, Iv. 12 a . ; also 
Luthardt, Du Ethik Luthers in ihren Grundzilgen^, 1876 ; P. 
l-obstein. Die Ethik Calvins, 1877. For the best expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H, 
Schultz, Grundriss der evangelisehen Ethik, 1891, p. 400.; 
and Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 1891. A very full 
bibliography is also given by ZScklcr, op. cit, pp. 21-29. 
Bee also art. Aubteritiks. ^ C HALL 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli- 
gence at its widest, intensest ranM of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 
bound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have been of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, passionate and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly susceptible, exuberant in ex- 

ression, impulsive and strenuous in efibrt to satisfy 

esire. The notes of the vind (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the KaravXka bird from the Himalayas, 
arc described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
{Samyutta, iv. 197 ; Sumahgala, ajp, Dlgha, xiv. 
35). Where the heart’s desire is cut off, the 
subject promptly lies down to die {Majjhima, ii. 
67 ; Com. on Thengdthd, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described os indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and depression at a transition from happi- 
ness to grief {SEE xL 102, 127 ; Majjh, i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nowhere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in excnange for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost {Vinaya Texts, iii. p. 66 ff., i. pp. 90, 
93). 

ThB Engllah reader ot translations from PMi and Sanskrit will 
find the word ‘ ascetic ’ used to denote any person who from 
religious motives bos ‘ renounced the world ’ (of. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, I. 218, n. 2 ; The Jitaka. vi., Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, s.v. ‘Ascetic’). This is due to tne English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonyms. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ ascetio ’ is to be understood as engaged 
In systematic penance or seU-mortlBcatlon. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas [F&li tqpo), i,e, ‘burning,’ ‘glow.’ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atio line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could aflbrd. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down tho 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the vanous 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or by non- 
human agenciea By this be Ulustrated the fate of a religious 
brother, dravni back agoln into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some ^s- 
cipllne(frrafi»nncAarfj/a) with the notion : ‘ By this rule, or ritual, 
or askSsis (Capena), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like being’ (SarJiy. iv. 179 S., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. 38, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapas, according to 
the Vedas — the attainment of magical powers — 
but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
B§is to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their tapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless (Majjhima, ii. 165). 

The way in which tapas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of iMrma conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
pleasant experience were to work as a set-off, in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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fielf-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant 
experience in the near fntnre, respectively, 

‘There are, brethren,* the Buddha's discourse runs, ‘certfun 
reduses (AcheJakas, Ajidkas, Nfcrajjfhas, etc.) who thus preach 
and believe : ^Vhatsoever an indindual experiences, whether it 
be happy, or painful, or neutral feeling, all has been caused by 
previous actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tnpfw, and hy nhstaining from doing neiv actions, there is no 
indux into future life ; by this non-influ.v karma is destroyed, 
and BO ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Ni- 
pnthns (Jains) say. ... Is it true, I asked them, that you 
iielieve and declare this? . . . They replied . . . Our leader, 
N.atapiitta, is all-wise ... out of the depths of his knowledge 
he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, Is a minus quantity of had karma In future life . . , 
thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent’ (Majjhima, it 214 fl. ; of. i. 238). 

The recorded interviews between the Snddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Brahman 
names iapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of ‘ merit’ {STajjhima, ii. 199). Amd current 
verses commending tanas are here and there 
gathered into the Buddhist canonical anthologies 
(Samputia, i. 38, 43, n2=Sutta Nipaia, verse 77; 
Ahguttara, iii. 346). 

Now Buddhism was frankly eudramonlstio in Ifa ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to Its ultimate term— 
dukkTia, • pain,' ■ sorrow,’ ' misery,’ ‘ UI.* It spoke of nirvdpa as 
absolute happiness. It8_ cardinal tenets were to be an organon 
for the extirpation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, 

‘ noble ’ (Aryan) views, are commended as securing pfidsuinkdra, 
that is, easeful, serene living (AA^fforo.iii. 132). Consequently 
it_ could not well sanction any deliberate infliction ol pain, or 
dis-ease, as such, on one’s self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity dasses men as self-tormentors, or self-burners (attan- 
tapo), tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, 
tormentors neither of self nor of others (Jfaiihfms, i. 341, 411, ii. 
169 ; AAgutlara, ii. 205 ; Puggala, 66). Under the first bead 
come the votaries of tapas ; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
banters, fishermen, thieves, executioners, raolers, and oil doers 
of acts of cruelty ; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when bolding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites involving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herds of animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves in fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
bead come those who bars left the world and the home for the 
career of a recluse. These are, or should be, filled vdtb cbarl^ 
and compassion for all living beings ; they own no property in 
anlmaio or in personal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were la antithesis to the word 'burning,' 
they are said to have ‘become cool' (sitfbhuto). 

The latter term, sitibhiito, would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
bhihkhu frequenting forest seclusion (Majjhima, L 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, conscientiousness 
and fear of blame. These will often entoU, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘ buming-prodneing’ {tapanxya dhammd), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those thin^ that I ought not 
to have done’ lAnguitara, i. 43 iDhamma-sangani, 
§§ 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘cool’ in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self-conquest ; bnt, on the contraiw, abundance of 
‘ ardour’ [at&pl) was expected of nim. Only the 
arahat is described as wholly sitibhvio, as one rest- 
ing on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
jungle (see art. AkhAT). 

Buddhism, again, claimed at its very inoe^ion, 
in the Buddha’s first sermon, to be a Middle Path, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one band, and of self- 
mortification on tho other. Both are denounced as 
ignoble (un-Aryan) and unprofitable, the latter, 
also, as dzitddia (SBE xi. 146, Mafjh. iii._23p). j 
Contrasted in another passage, in a jungle simile, 
ns the thick-set path and the fired-out path, they 
ai'e opposed to the middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the ‘Four Inceptions of 


Jr^dfulness’) ‘ardently’ surveys body, impres- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings, that he may subdue 
all grief arising from coveting the things of the 
world (Aiigiittara, i. 295). 

The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one: duhkha is eiol and 
must he removed. E.xcess is dukJeha. Tapas is a 
form of excess, and multiplies duTchha. It does 
not even lead through suflering to any gain ; it is 
unprofitable. Tliis futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his oivn 
strenuous essay in austerities. This he is said, in 
the canonical books, to have related to a raja’s 
son, who maintained that happiness was to be ivon 
only through suffering {Mafjkima, ii. 93 ) ; also to a 
young Brahman, who questioned him on the origin- 
ality of the system he put forward (Majjhima, ii. 
212) ; and again to a young Jain, who douht^ 
whether the Buddha’s discimes studied bodily as 
well as mental control (Majjhima, i. 237). When 
almost worn out by his austerities, he came, he 
said, to the conclusion : ‘ Not by this hitter course 
of painful hardship shall I arrive at that separate 
and supreme vision of all-sufficing, noble (Aryan) 

‘ knowledge, passing human ken. Might there not 
be another path to Enlightenment?’ Whereupon 
he once more took reasonable care of the body, 
(whereby his fellow-ascetics, who had expected great 
results, lost faith in him), and chose, for tlie medi- 
tations that brought the light, a spot where the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in Che SathgtiUa Nikdi/a (i lOS) represents him, 
at this stage, as hapi>y in the release Irom all seir-mortiflcation 
and irom faith therein. Before his complete enlightenment he 
sat by the river Neraujarfi, at the foot of the Ooatlierd’s Banyan 
tree, musing: 'Obi but I am freed from all that difilcull toil I 
Oh I but iveli freed am I from that useless comes of difiiculC 
toU 1 Wholly steadfast and mindful non’ draw I near to MAi 
(enlightenment).* U&ra, the evil one, tried to shake bis 
serenity : * Tapas and sacrifice bast thou abandoned, whereby 
the Brahman youths are purified t The impure may deem him- 
self pure, when be hath missed the path of purity.’ And 
Qautoma replies ; ‘ I who have discerned the uselessness of (my) 
fapas and ol all tapas whatsoever— bearing along with it, ns it 
does, all that is useless, oven as punting-pole and steering-polo 
may bring along a water-snake — I, practising the path to 
todAi— moral conduct, meditation and insight— have won the 
Parity supreme.’ 

The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium inflicted upon the person. But in the 
sense of the Greek askesis, or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred and others 
developed by special training, Buddhism wtw 
tborougbly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the senses. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert_ and 
constant effort after bettemess, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.’ 
Dr. Jane Harrison’s words (Albany Review, Jan. 
1908) apply no less to the Buddhist. Of the lay- 
disciple a less high standard of training was 
expected. His whole duty may bo said to be_ laid 
down in the SigalovSda Suttanta of the Digha. 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afibrd to do. 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist askesis 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, •with the Greek. For the earnest 
student (xe/Wa) the body was something to he ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
iiealtli. Clothing for it, regular and frequent batiis, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, a foul thing (putikdyo) ; and the senses 
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■were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptihility to beauty 
of person required to be corrected by the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted veiy much to what would now be called 
* the simple life.’ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana- 
tion of ‘ moderation in diet’ is typical : — 

‘ IVhen any one takes lood ivith reflexion and Judgment, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
but so as to Buflioo lot the sustenance and preservation of the 
body, for aUajdng hunger and far aiding the practice of the 
religious life ; and thinking, " While I shall subdue that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shall he mine, blamelessness also and comfort” — 
this content, temperance. Judgment in diet. Is what Is called 
•‘moderation in diet'” (DAamma-sanjapf, ISfS). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
■with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
{Majjhima, i. 609), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble (Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
(Majjhima, i. 239, 473 ff., 425; Dhamma-sangant, 
§§ 40-51). There does not appear, in the canonical 
books, any glorification of the intellectual or sjiirit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tuents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all _impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this body- 
and-mind individuality, ‘ poor thing’ though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana, 
of araAa/-ship, And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance— training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 

g reat Brahman ascetic school is asked by the 
uddha whether, and how, Purusariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. The answer is, 

‘ Yes ; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘ On that system,’ is the re- 
joinder, ‘ the blind and the deaf have their senses 
best cultivated.’ And ‘ the supreme faculty-culture 
(indriya-bhavana) of the noble (Aryan) discipline ’ 
is then described (Majjhima, iii. 298 ff.). The train- 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘ bit placed in the colt’s mouth ’ to begin with 
(Majjhima, iii. 2) : ‘ Como thou, brother, keep the 
mla and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, . . . see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, be moderate in diet, keep 'vigils, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-colleotedness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures ’ — these are 
given as seven successive grades. But in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘ emancipation,’ was the training to be strict and 
nnintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
‘ attainmg ’ to emancipation to let themselves go 
(Majjhima, !. 473 ff.). To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘You 
say,’ the Buddha aslm an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
1 ^ disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they t ’ 
‘ For five qualities : your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude.’ ' That cau hardly bo,’ 
is the answer, ‘ for while some of my ffisciples in 
one or other of these things practise austerities, 
I some days inake a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept in'vitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


the deeper basis of their trust in him (Majjh, ii. 

6ff.). 

It was not to be expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all appreciate the gjmwi-Pauline ‘liberty’ of 
his oum high standpoint. In Dr. N eumann’s words, 
‘ ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable ’ (Lieder der Monche und Nonnen 
[Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaborated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens (dhutahga), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out (SBE xxx'vi. 
267-269). But they were at variance ■with the 
spirit of early Buddhism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward the Highest, sought, in its own 
metaphor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying ‘ bears with it but the power to fly ’ 
(Digha, i. 71). 
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ASCETICISM (Celtic). — i. It has been sug- 
gested (Fisher and Baring - Gould, Lives of the 
British Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic practices ; but this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (A.D. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving (ySoriKoi), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galatte that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and especially insufficient for ■the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian coenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourislied. 

2. The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and Cth cents, undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
(Marseilles), a port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and L6rins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenobitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicated to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassian 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor H. Williams (in Trans. Cymmr. Soc. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
of Northern Gaul. In the latter district monasticism 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as is suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian ; but the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At L6rins a 
church and cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There was probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpicius Severus (Life of St. Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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In some respects on a higher plane than the Egyp- 
tian institutions of John Cassian, the founder of 
the monastery of Marseilles, That there were 
links between L6rins and Britain is suggested by 
the fact (attested by Sidonius Apollinaris) that 
Riocatus, whose name is undoubted^ Celtic, visited 
that monastery twice in A.D. 450. The probability 
is that both of the Gaulish movements made con- 
tributions to British and Irish monasticism. 

_ 3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
tion to the general movement in Christendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its o^vn, which 
were mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
in which it took root (Willis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cii.). The 
heads of the coenobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
tries were members of ruling tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa- 
tion in their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent.) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
show I^ship mth the founder. The formation of 
ccenobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
probably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pressure of 
population and the insufficiency of cultivable soil. 
The monasteries were largely centres of co-opera- 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other 
arts, while the numuit of learning and other ameni- 
ties of oivilizeu life were thus rendered possible. 
Lay interests probably hod a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
Celtic saints, written under Benedictine influences, 
might lead us to suppose, and it was natural 
enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bond,^, cit,). 

Prof. Hugh Williams (loc. cit.) gives the following 
as the four stages of development of monasticism 
in Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
the main parallel ; (1) A life of seclusion, self- 
denial, prayer, and meditation (and it may be 
added, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
oommon life of obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There were similar institutions for women, and a 
Celtic monastery wsa sometimes doable. The life 
of this stage Mpeara to have been modelled on the 
teaching of Cassian in his cfe Institutis Ccenobi- 
orum and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A sta^e when 
the monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex- 
emplified in the case of the Welsh saint lUtud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
kind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the Church, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
the Eremites, or Anchorites. In Egypt tois stage 
came first, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
ooanobitism. In 695, when Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement wm at its height 
in Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
Britain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
of those who left the monasteries were often named 
after the saint who was head of the monastic com- 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
for islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgrims or 
missionaries. These combined the work of itinerant 
preaching with that of tilling the soil in the dis- 
tricts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
monasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
eommunities: (a) that of Iona, founded by St. 
Colnmba in 663 ; (6) those of Anegiuy, Lnxeuil, 
and Fontaine in the Vosges, founded by St. Coh^- 
banns in the end of the 6th cent. ; (c) that of Boboio 


in Italy, founded by the same sainfin the berin. 
ning of the 7 th cent . ; (d) that of St. Gall, fouiuled 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, Fdronne, 
Fosse-la-Ville (near Li^ge), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonnek ^yurzburg, and SSekingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
losminc in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especiaUy were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MSS (cf. ERE i, 843, 860), 

4- The regulation of life in the monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Penitentials 
and Rules. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildas), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Chxirch). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concerned, it is probable, as Warren 
points out, that a married priesthood was not un- 
knovyn in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 
roeaks of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor ejus’). 
GUdas in his Increpatio in sacerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The ellbrts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the 10th cent, 
met with considerable opposition, which continued 
into the two following centuries, Gildas (J^«{, 
xxii. 21) speaks with approval of the celibate life, 
and quotesElijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah as examples 
of it (‘Virgo Elias, Elisieus yirgo, virgines multi 
Bin prophetarum ’) ; in deExcid. 80 he says, ‘ Hiere- 
niias q^uoque virgo prophetaque’; but this was 
probably in opposition to the current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometimes describe 
their ascetic practices in terms npt unlike those of 
Indian yogis or faqXrs, and it has been suggested 
that the principle imderlying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legal remedy of ‘fasting 
arainst a person,’ a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against' another, to w’hom he had pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other person’s head, if the fasting led to the fasteris 
death through persistence in refusing the request 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Saints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the sasteritles recorded ot Iri5h salnte are &s followe : 
— St. nnnohuK Is said to hare spent seven years suspended by 
iron (hackles under his armpits, ‘lO that he might get a place 
in heaven,’ In lieu ol one which he had given away. Both he 
and St Ito arc said to have caused their bodies to be eaten Into 
by chafen or etag-beetlee. St Elndlan Is said to have worn a 
girdle of Iron that cut to the bone. Of St Ciaran we are told 
that he mixed bis bread with eand, and of him and St Colnmba 
that they slept on the ground with a stone for a bolster. Of 
St Mochua if if said that he lived as an inclusus In a prison of 
(tone, and that he had only a Uttio aperture left for letting food 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Biynach we are told that ho 
lessened his need for the luxury ot clothing by dipping his body 
daily In the coldest water, and St Cadoo is also said to have 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irish saint Kevin It 
Is said that hs remained for seven years In a standinfr posture 
wltbout Bleep, with his arm held up In the same position, and 
that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs in his jialm. Some 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, but doubtless the 
Celtio monks underwent not a few austerities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women appears to 
be reflected In some ritual observances of the Celtic Church, as 
lor instance In the rule (embodied In the Penitential of Cum- 
Inlus) that women were to be veiled at the reception of the 
Eucharist. la the Leahhar Sreae, too (1. 218, col. !.), there Is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chalice into their bands. 
She Irish Liber Bymnorum, in its praise of the celibate lives 
of St Patrick and Bt Brigit, shows that the ascetic ideal bwl an 
honoured place In Celtic monasticism ; and St Patrick s ara of 
himself in his Confeteio that he prayed as many as a hundred 
prayers a day, and the eame number at night Neither enow, 
frost nor rain conld prevent him from going before daylight to 
his wonted place ot prayer. In giite of its tribal and other 
features. It cannot bo doubted that deitic asceUcisni was .‘f’enll- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed Itself la 
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CJhristendom eenenUfi and was povernod In the main by 
siraUar ideals. ■ , 

S. One of the best known names connected with 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. C6li DS, 
■ the companions of God ’). This term was some- 
times Latinized into Colidei (‘God- worshippers’). 
It is probable, according to the view taken by 
Beeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent., did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish monasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
or 8tli cents., hut the followers of a new movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who hod returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang (A.D. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 


portant development. 

Many of the terms of Oeltlo monuilo nomenclature were 
derlred from Latin, but a few were of natir* origin. The fol- 


manacA (‘a monk’); mac cUrech (‘a young monk'); ban- 
airehinmeh (‘the prioress'); eailUeh ('a nun'); mao-cailUeh 
(' a young nun ■) ; berrad manaig (‘ the tonsure,' in Celtic coun- 
tries over the front (' " ' 

eongbaU or mainisfer 
ite'); anmeharai,' 

cfatisuf (‘ clausula - „ 

'an anchorite's cell'). In welsh the following are eome of the 




(‘ an anchorite ') ; meudicg (lit. ‘ a servant of God,' ‘ a hermit ’) ; 
cufvgt (‘ cablculum,' • a hermit's cell 'V. The Breton and Cornish 
terms are practically Identical with tbose of Welsh. The place 
name Dyser& in nintahlre is probably Identical in meaning 
with the Irish distrt. The derivative of cella was in Irish eilU, 
in Welsh uU. CU in Welsh place names means * a retreat,' and 
Ban, ‘an enclosure,* a term applied to the precincts of a 
monastlo settlement. Generally It is followed by the name of 
a saint, but sometimes by some other word, such as a river 
name : e.g. Uanelwy, Uandaf, Uangetnl, Llanartb, Llanllyf nl. 
The Welsh term Pltcyf, Breton Plou (from Latin pUhet), which 
now means ‘a parish,' meant In medieval Welsh ‘a congrega- 
tion.' 

6. The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Borne led to the assimilation of the monastic 


institutions also, and the foimdation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the leading orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the mediroval abbeys, 
such as Keath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Aberconwy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh literature; but from the 14th 
cent, onwards Welsh poetry, largely nndor the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti -ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
In spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol ; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
especially, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
ofiicers and members with marked disfavour ; and 
its reralations are strongly hostile to all forms of 
card-laying, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is practically 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 
nation. 
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17. Asceticism In Modern Times. 
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a. The Roman Catholic Church. 

3 . The Protestant Churches. 

Literature. 

I. Introduction: Asceticism in its re- 
lation TO Biblical JREVELATioN.—The word 
‘asceticism’ (Gr. S.o'icoatt, from dcKcivcc' to exercise 
or practise ’), when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denotes self-preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower and. stricter sense, or what may be eaUed 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer offered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
morttfication by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms of asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
physical and external character, were already 
knoivn to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (of. fitrxjjcrij m 
Plato, for instance Ew. vii. 636 ; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth, JNtcom, ix. 9; as well ns the 
mention of troWal kuI vavroSairal iaidiereis IxrtbTrfTOS 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc.). A specially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (cf. especially Epictetus, lle^l 
Diss. II. xili. 6), the CJynics (cf. kwiIoi 
iaKTjats in Jos. Ant. 71. xiii, 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral, p. 668 E). Giving to the great and wide- 
^read influence of these schools during the 
Homan Imperial period, ‘philosophy’ and ‘asceti- 
cism ’ (ri doKTiTiKi’', Epictetus, Diss. n. xii. 6) were 
employed almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identify of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘philosopher’ is 
furnished especially by the writings of Philo 
JudseuB, as well as by those of numerous Christian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria onwards. When Philo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers haU Chris- 
tianity as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element m tiieir respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘ivisdom’ 
of the Graeco-Boman philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy wiS of 
God. In its ntual legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting — sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16^ 23*’), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
(e.ff. J1 1“ 2“ Jer 36®, I S 7®, 2 S 12’'’'’-, Ezr 8=®) ; 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order 
certain tempprary forms of abstinence ; and is 
acquainted with a form of vow in idrtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Nu 0='^-, Jg 13*, 1 S Jer 35). 
And the New Testament religion not only takes 
comizance of these and similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
the NT clearly assumes that this practice wifi occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt 6‘“ 9’=, Ac 13^ 14“ 2 Co 11“ etc.) ; 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt 19'% 1 Co 7“), or of the 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 19“, Ac 2“ 
4” 5*), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
2_1“^')) and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis- 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the_ NT as_ allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himsmf to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co 6" 
11“'') ; and ‘bruises’ and ‘subdues’ his body after 
the manner of athletes (1 Co 9“). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 5“, Ko 13’*, Col 3‘). 

In view of the above and many other Piblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained tliat 
ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded as a ‘primarily important or funda- 
tnentally significant element of that religion. That 
they play only a secondary or accessory r6Ie in the 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the OT 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sliarp polemic of the Law 
and the Prophets against the excessive bodily and 
external mortification which prevailed widely in the 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 and Dt 23, 
and Elijah’s attitude towards the frantic wounding 
of themselves by the priests of Baal, 1 K 18“®-). 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all 
trace of a partiality or a preference for the un- 
married life in the social and ethical practice of 
life in Israel. To marry and to have_ children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
through all periods of its history ; even as late as 
the Boman era, the Pharisees, who were pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, 
mainttSned a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the 
Essenes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they were probably influenced hj 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 
by the example of the Pythagoreans ; and even in 
this sect there was a minority which (according to 
Jos. BJ II. riii. 13) did not renounce marriage. 

That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
the traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theoiy that could be main- 
tained only Iw a NT exegesis controlled^ by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards society do the ethical teachings and pre- 
scriptions of the NT go further than permit. It is 
intended not as a rigorous statute, but_ as a com- 
mand of love, when the Lord calls His disciples 
(Mt 10“ 16“, Jn 13's<f') to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humility ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mud attitude 


towards the_ problems of controlling the appetites 
and morti^ng the flesh._ In regard to these pro- 
Diems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
made stricter demands (cf, the above-cited passages 
m 1 and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to the Gala- 
rians, etc.) than even the stem legalist St. James ; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
made to read into his Epistles anything like a 
commendation of monastic withdraw^ from the 
world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity. 
He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals iritli questions of individual or of 
social asceticism (cf. 1 Co e'" P*"- 10“ Gal 6’, Ko 
Id""-) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere goes bei'ond the standard set up by 
J esus Himself. He who would * w^k by the Spirit ’ 
(cf. Gal 6’'“'') must, indeed, turn away from aU 
works of, the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an aifietSla auifiaros or false angel-like spirituality 
(Col no ‘ hating of one’s own flesh ’ in the sense 
of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph 5“’'), no one-sided bodily exercise and morti- 
fication ; for far higher than such o-wjuarud) fvpvaria. 
stands in his estimation the ‘yv^vdl'eiv iairrby irpbs 
eixipetav (1 Ti d”'). Even in the solitary passage in 
which he uses tlie word aa-Keiv of religious and 
moral conduct (in his speech before Felix at 
Cajsarea, Ac 24'® dtricu dirpScKOToy (rvyelSj]<ny 
irpb! rhy Beby, x.t.X.), the practice of virtue he has in 
view is that which he champions everywhere else, 
a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness and legal bondage ns it is from 
unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
irs or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor. 

I. The Attitude of tee Eaelt Christian 
Church to Asceticism.— I n spite of the condi- 
tion of things described above, which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as an element of the religious 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or prescribed in its original body of 
doctrine as necessary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
ciple early made way for itself in the development 
of the Christian Church. Nay, in the course of 
this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness and far-reaching influence on 
the ■whole cultured life of humanity fall in no way 
behind what the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an analogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomena produced by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of civilization 
•with the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
— ^like Chnstian art, poetry; junsprudence, etc, — 
have everywhere made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further- 
ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture— so far as it did 
not lie in the religious and cultured life of tlie OT 
— can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law. The beginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 
munities — monasticism — constitnteanother chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the ‘Hellenizing of Christianity.’ 
No otiier place can be assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embraces 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the 6th 
century. For the stage upon which tlie pheno- 
mena of a fully developed and socially organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
is found in those lands which constituted the world 
of Grteco-Eoman civilization ; and the relipons 
and philosophical traditions of thb same cultured 
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world form the point to which the asceticism of 
the Chnrch, wth its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Perse another supposition might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Eastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
whicli in the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date hack to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred plienomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syro^omicia) or of Egijpt. But when the 
various pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm wth Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syi ia, which might 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times — 
and primitive Christianity in like manner — con- 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp ^position (cf. the remark already made 
on 1 K 18“). Again, the analogies ivith early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religions system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark applies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or priestly monks of the temple of Seranis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ‘MSnchtum’ in PBE^, 
1882; and previously in Der Ursprung des 
Monchtums im nachkonsiantin. Zeitalter, Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks — a false 
theory which lias been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschen's 
monograph, Monchtum and Serapiskult, Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s hypothesis demonstrated). Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judceo-Hellenic schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
reli^ons of the Ancient East can at most bo 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. [Cf., on the 
one side, EdNvin Hatch, Injluenee of Gr. Ideals and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ, tr., Preuschen, 
Griechentum und C%m<cnfM7n,.Freib, i, B. 1892, p. 
101 ff. ), and A. Harnack, Das Monchtum, seine Ideate 
und seine Geschichte^, Giessen, 1895, esp. p. 18 ff. ; 
and, on the other side, the literature'(No. II. ) cited at 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity.] 
Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
had made their appearance ■within the sphere of 
individual ethics, some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed dafly hours of prayer. Por both 
of these practices, the so-called ‘ station ’ fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of praymg 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘hours’ de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. {Didache, VIII. i. 3 ; Hennas, Sim, 
V. 1, 3; Aristides, Apol. 16; Tertull. de Jejun. 
L 10, de Orat. i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attnbuted to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xerophagy, or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discipline 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
dePcenit., de Pndic., ad Uxor., de Monogam., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
(TrapOeyta, iyepdreta) as an ideal. 

We see the corypheei of all the leading schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
non-Alexandrians (cf., in regard to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited TertuUian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hah. Virg. and de Orat. 
Domin. ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23 ; and Meth- 
odius, Conviv. vii. 3, viii. 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, ns the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
most boldly and most deeply from the treasui'y of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy — the Alexandrian, 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions {Quis div, salv.), and upholds the sanctity 
of the married condition {Peed. ii. 10; Strom, ii. 
23, iii. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments [Peed. 
ii. Iff., iii. 2f., 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy {Strom, iv. 22, cf. iii. 7 and ■vii. 12). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. SE id. 8), BtUl remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world- 
renunciation and mortifying of the flesh. He went 
BtUl further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Horn, in Lv Exhort, 
ad Martyr, etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last point, besides passages like 
c. Cels. i. 26, idi. 48, ■viii. 65, see especially his 
Com. on Ro 12*, where he commends three kinds 
of ‘ living, holy, (3od-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Rom. 23 in Num.). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Cliristian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian monasticism, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, ccenobitism (for yovaxos 
or fjtovdiuy is properly ‘ a hermit,’ ‘ one living alone ’ ; 
it is the living together in Koivbpia. that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modem sense of the word). 
It was in those circles in Egypt in which theology 
and church stood in the closest connexion with 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, Tvith a view to a common ascetic life, 
appears to ha.ve set in earliest. The adherents 
01 the Origenist Hierakas, whom Epiphanius in 
No. 67 of his Catalogue of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name 'lepa/cTrai, may in many 
respects be regarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics. But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatian, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or mystico- 
Gnostic speculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that the name ‘school’ or ‘sect’ 
fits them better than such designations as ‘Monch- 
verein’or‘IDosterbruderschaft’(cf. art. ‘Hierakas’ 
in PBE^ viii, 38 f. by A. Hamack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the coenobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries’ (^ova^of, also povoTpoiroi, potr/ipcK), 
described by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on the Psalms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those ‘bond brothers’ or ‘sons of the bond’ 
(Syr. h^nai Ifydm&h of whom mention is made 
by a Syrian contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
.^hroates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Homilies. To the category of ascetics who re- 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 
laces should probably be sought in Palestine and 
yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
ecenobites is the lack of more definite information 
os to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to tliem. 

This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of life is not wanting, 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt whimi 
from the early part of the 4th cent, began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St. Antony and St. 
Paohomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (bom 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 270] as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Egypt, |on the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsinoe and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 300, a number 
of bodies of associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who hod taken up their abode in the same region, 1 
were trained by him to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus — though 
for a time ■without written rules— a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the Koivi^ia, or colonies of monks, establislied and 
directed by St. Antony down to his death (».e. 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty ; Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonius,’ 
lying close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
‘inner mount of Antonius,’ lying farther to the 
east, near the Red Sea. While this older patri- 
arch of Egyptian monasticism still refrained from 
committing nis rules to •writing, his younger con- 
temporary Pachomius (bom c. 290, died 345 or 
346) provided the hosts of ascetics who gathered 
round him in sontbem Middle Egypt, oetween 
Akhmim [Panopolis] and Denderah, •with a rule 
of life -vi'hich regulated in detoil their devotional 
exercises and their work._ This body of rules was, 
no doubt, reduced to ■n’riting by himself or by some 
of his immediate associates. _ By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarded as a product of Divine inspiration, 
ha'ving, it was alleged, been given to him, 
•written on a tablet of brass, by an angel while he 
•ojoumed in a cave. Its prescriptions regulate in 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usagCj but also some things ■which the later 
traffition did not accept at all (so, especially, the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 riytiaTa classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer!. 

Partly independent of the models oHered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly with more or less close attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards influential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Egypt, the monasteries, or, to be imore 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Aimnn or Ammonius, ns well as those of the desert 
of Skete to the north of this hiU country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius ‘ the Great or ‘ tbe 
Egyptian ’ (died 390) ; (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Hilarion, a 
upil of St. Anthony (c. 320-360) ; (3) the N. 
yrian and Mesopotamian monasteries called into 
being about 325 in Nisibis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgin (a monkish saint w’ho received 
his training at Tabennisi, tbe principal monastery 
of Pachomius) ; (4) the monastic societies estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Seboste. 
Only a little later are the phenomena wbich mark 
tbe laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially tbe essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (c, 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Regarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system we have more or 
less detailed and in the main reliable historical 
information. In his Eistoria Zausinca (uritten 
in the beginning of the 5th cent.), Palladius has 
I collected sketches of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reporte by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
Hxstoria Monachorum by RuCnus, and to Athan- 
asius’s Vita Antonii. Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Against 
the attacks of modem hyper-critics (esp. the above- 
named Weingarten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
cited below’ (esp. Zockler, Askese und Mdnchtxtm, 

pp. 188 ff., 200 a., 212 ff.)]. 

III . Deyetjqfuest op Asobtioism in tub 
Middle Ages. — The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period ; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church. The de- 
velopment in question was accomplished in the 
course of the following four periods : 

r. TAc transition period, from the Earhj Church 
to the Middle Ages proper (c. 3GO-SOO).— During 
this period the labours of a number of rncnasiie 
legislators in East and West gave permanent form 
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and binding force to the traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of ascetics in monastic establishments. Basil the 
Great of Csesarea (died 379) drew up a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent influence, for the monastic 
system of the Eastern Homan Empire and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily. Suppression of 
che hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by coenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses (e.o. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm — such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Buies of Basil, which Rufinus pre- 
ared to serve os a constitution for the lower 
talian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of double religious houses, i.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a ‘mother.’ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar enstom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Rufinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba ; and still later in the orders of 
Robert of Arbrissel (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
(died 1373) ; cf. ZOckler, l.c. pp. 290, 379 ff., 419 AT,, 
641 f. More or less important developments con- 
tinued to be undergone oy Basil’s monastic legis- 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the 11th century. These concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (KeXXiCrat, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived -aith coenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distinguishing 
of the monks’ right of penitential disciplme from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the secular clergy. 
Most effective for this development were the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
code ; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of the abbot Theodorus 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
960 ff.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zockler, l.c. p. 290 ff.; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. HoD, Enthu- 
siasmvs und Bussgewalt heim griechiscTien Monch- 
twm, Leipzig, 1898). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, we discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
643), the founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus [died 435] and Ctesarius of Arles [died 
642], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the author or a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as represented by Egypt and Syria to the needs of 
the mmates of Western religious houses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to be noted that 
the course followed by the Begula Bcnedicti, 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 
previous results. The Begula in its present form 
IS divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, certainly up to oh. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the aspect of strictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stabilitatis, and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict clausura in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religions house ; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties : castitas, obedientia, paupertas. But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of flesh food 
being proliibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its relation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence {tacitumitas) at fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided oy reducing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each ‘ hour ’ to three. The Begula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance and discipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporaiy inclusio, or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2 . The period from the beginning of the 9th till 
toxoards the end of the 11th century (from Charle- 
magne to Hildebrand). — ^This period is character- 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation ’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942]) ; and, on the other 
hand, by the constant effort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Libri Fosniteniiales), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Colnmbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com- 
posed not only a book of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses {rcgula caenobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sins 
that have been confessed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
etc.), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion Avith the ngorons 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in whicn, from the commencement of 
the ilth cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre- 
gation’ founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a fine art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Fonte Avellana. by Dominicus, sumamed 
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Xioricatns (c. 1050), who added to the self-inSicted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous genu- 
flexions (meiancew) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self- torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religions 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Cluny, and shomng itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brothers* (fratres extcriores 
or conversi or even barbati). These were a kind 
of half -monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’s Regula and were not bound 
to wear the monastic habit, did much to diffuse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘con- 
gregation’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 1038), 
and from Hirschau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
^adually established itself in other ‘congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
ai^rwards (from the end of the 13th cent. ) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose actmty results of great 
significance followed. 

3. TAe period of the Crusades and of the last tmo 
centuries of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1517). — The 
characteristics of this penod are an ever-growing 
effort on the part of the religious orders to extend 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
& whole, and on increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12th cent, the monasticizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celibaCT — a movement which 
had the fashion set to it in Kome from the time of 
Gregory VH. — hod been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘congregations’ of the Benedictine order, 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, lending 
their services to the Curia for this end. Still 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the I3th cent, 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the nue of poverty, partly through the mstitution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, ondj in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the people, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their predecessors into the shade. Many pheno- 
mena of asceticism as well as hyper -Mceticism 
stUl prevailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for i 
instance, was the practice, much resorted to by 
both sexes, of inclusio, or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 
So with pilgrimages to places of devotion Md 
miracle - woricing shrines, the latter _ increasing 
in number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
poured over great tracts of country, and whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent. 
We brought to the highest degree of perfection 
under the guidance of the Spanish Dommican saint 
Vincentius Ferrer (1401-1417). Another pheno- 


inenon was the appearance in particular localities 
of OToups of people who were seized with a 
sudden religious (or semi-religious) mania, e.g. the 
‘dancers of the Lower Rhine and Holland (1374) 
and Strassburg (1418). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the ‘stigmatization’ miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Clirist were, it was alleged, miraculously pro- 
duced on persons of both sexes, sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptoms of moral decay, particu- 
larly in the discipline of most of the religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by tlie mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some ascetic 
groups, esp. the ‘Brothers of the Common Life’ 
(q.v.), who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; bnt this effort to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a spiritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting mipression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. ascetjcisu in Modern T/jifjss. — The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom wnich adhered to it, to that limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim which was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. In other words, an 
attitude of disapproval was adopted not only 
towards the hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
bub also towards those intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churenes of Catholic tradition, 
the Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anti- 
nomianism. Hence the attempt was made to 
conserve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s past. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

1. The Grceco-Bussian Church . — This Church, 
which hod been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shoivn 
themselves during the medimval development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
essentials by the forms and conditions ivith which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy; as well as to the 
12th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church offices can, os a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy — a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2. The Roman Catholic Church.— Mong with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intensifications of the ascetic principle 
which the mediaeval development added to the 
Early Church traditions. Nay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the hliddle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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BO longer be invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
da3's. This will he seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Exercitia spiritualia be compared 'vith their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the derical plays of the closing pre-Eeformation 
period. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
later mediseval asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclusio, the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
etc., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more oiscreetly ordered. _ The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was still maintained, .^d especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious nrother- 
ho^s and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an inventive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy aU counter-forces, including even the re- 
volutionaiy storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit the same 
capacity as during the first decades of the counter- 
Beformation. The Society of Jesus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustible supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is diffused in all directions with triumphant 
effect. The uniqueness of this moat important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un- 
usual zem in performing deeds of loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus- 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Loyola content to hold 
a secondaiy place ; hut it seeks its chief glory in 
an intensi^ng of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
devotion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its supenors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extirpating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially militaiy character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other successes of the utmost importance. 
Instead of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of influence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. 

3. The Protestant Churches. — These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with practical unanimity (cf. Conf, Aug. artt. 
26, 27 ; XXXIX Artt., xxxii., xxxiv,; Conf. Helvet. 
ii. 18, 24, 29 ; Scotch Conf. i. 14, 15, and iL), the 
Koman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other Keformed Churches in the times im- 
inediately following the Eeformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A retum_ to the principles and prac- 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
smd of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
drawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tunkers 
[from c. 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
w’hich favoured the principles of celibacy and com- 
plete community of property). But even these 
attempts led for the most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in Germany, in so 
far as they survived the Speuer-Francke and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important modifications 
in their opposition to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. A more enduring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of British and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little .success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as well, 
and from which still more may he looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
Efforts,’ i.e. abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
and wider diffusion witliin the pale of Protestant 
Christianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
for. Similar in character and aim are the ‘ Weeks 
of Self-Denial ’ that have recently become common 
among the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account is given by R. E. Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 

iJTiEATiniH. — ^I. OEttESAL 1 O. ZocklcT, KrUiseht Gesehiehte 
der Atkae; tin Britrag tur Otschiehte christlicher Sitte und 
Kultur, Fninkf. s. M. 1863, Kod the same author's A these und 
MSnehtum, FVonkf. o. M. 1807 ; J, Mayer, Die ehristliche Athese, 
ihr tVeten und Hire historitche Ent/attung, Frelburp, 1894 (a 
little work by a Boman Catholic author containing only a 
euperddol sketch, defective from the historical point of view] ; 
C. E. Luthnrdt, Oeseh. der ehrittl. E'Chik, 2 vols., Leipzig, 18^ 
1893, vol. i. tr. by Hastie, Chr, Ethics h^ore the Btformation, 
Edin. 1889. 

IL AsoETioisu OF PKE.cniasTUir AXD xox.cnnisTux 
PEOPLES’. A. Wuttke, Das Beidentum, vol. ii. (1854) p. 230 £f.; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, tein Ltben, seine Lehre, und seine 
Qemeinde'i, Berlin, 1890, and the same author’s Die Religion des 
Fieda, 1894 ; A. R. de la Maxeli&re, lloines et ascites tndiens, 
Paris, 1898 ; R. Falke, Buddha, Mohammed, Christus, 2 vols., 
Qutersloh, 1896 ; E. Luthardt, Die antike Ethii, Leipzig, 1887 ; 
Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Orieehen*, vol. Iv. (1K9) ; A. 
Harnack, ‘Per Keuplatonismus ' (an Appendix to vol. i. of bis 
Lehrb. der Dogmengeseh.s, Freib. i. B. 1894, p. 76617.); E. 
Schurer, G'/Pt 1893 (especially U. S14S. [BJP ii. 1. 314{f.]); 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums tm NT ZeitalterO, 
Berlin, 1906 ; cl. also Zocklcr, Atkese und Monehtum, Frankf. 
L M. 1897, pp. 82-135. 

III. BISTORT OF EJELT CSRISTUX ASCETICISM: I. Gre- 
gory Smith, Christian IfonoaKcism from the Fourth to the 
Ninth Century of the Christian Era, London, 1892 ; P. Ladeure, 
Etude tur le einobilisme pakhomien pendant It ive et t» siicle, 
Louvain and Paris, 1898; James O. Hannay, The Spirit and 
Origin of Christian Monastieism, London, 1903 ; Cuthbert 
Butler, The Lausiac Bistory of Palladios, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1898-1004 ; Stephan Schiwietz, Das morgenliindische Moneh- 
tum, Mainz, 1004 ; cf. also the monographs (cited in the text 
above) of Weingarten, Preuschen, Harnack, etc., and, in 
general, Zdckler, Askese und MSnehtum, pp. 149-2^. 

IV. EASTERX ASCETICISM IX TEE CXUROE OF THE MIDDLE 
AOES: F. Kattenbuscb, Vergleiehende Corfessionskunde, i. 
(Freiburg, 1892), pp. 622-542; PhU. Meyer, ‘Dio Athoskidster’ 
in Zeitsehriftfur Kirehengesehichte, 1890, and the same author's 
Die Baupturkundenfiir die Gesehiehte der Athoskloster, Leipzig, 
1893^ Kosmas Blacho5,^’H x^po'diojcor tow ‘hyiov 'Opouv'Aflw 
xal <u iy avTw gSvai sat of povaxei, naXai re KoX vvv, Volo, 1903 ; 
G. A. Schneider, Der heilige Theodor von Studion, Munster, 
1900; K. }lo\l,BnthutiasmusundBussgeiealtbeim griechischm 
MSnehtum, Leiprig, 1898 ; cf. Zdckler, Atkese und MSnehtum, 
pp. 2853., 620 fl. 

V. Westerx Catholic Asceticism ’.'M ax'Haimbucber, Die 

Orden und Congregationen der kathol. Eirehe^, 3 vols., Pader- 
bom, 1007 ; E. Spreitzenhofer, O.S.B., Die Entiricklung des 
alien Monehtums tn Italien bis sum AvfiretendesheiligenBene- 
dikt, Vienna, 1894 ; G. Griitzmacher, Die Bedeutung Benedicts 
von Sursia und seiner Regel in der Gesehiehte des Mondhtums, 
Berlin, 1802; Seebass and Zdckler, art. ‘ Benedikterorden,’ in 
PRE^ ii. 677 ff. ; E. Sackur, Die Cluniacenser in ihrer kireh- 
lichen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts, 2 
vote., Hnlle, 1891-1894; cf., in general, Hanck, Kirehenge- 
sehichte Deutsehlands, Leipzig, 1900-1906, vote. ii. lii. iv., and 
Zdckler, op. eit. pp. 823-667. 
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BTSTOBT op ASOETIOISU IK iTODBRK TIMES'. On Greek 
jnd Roman Ca^olic asceticism see Kattenbusch and Heim- 
pnchy, opp. ciU.; and cf., for the different modern orders, 
ar^ Oapoohiks, Jesdits, Liqdorians, etc. On asceticism in the 
Protestant Churches see H. Josephson, Die eranget. Askese, 
^ipag, 1890; JuL Kaftan, Die Askese im Lehen evangel. 
Cnn stenturns, Potsdam, 1904 ; cf. also the arlt. IfETDonisu and 
Pirrisii, and, in g-eneral, Zdckler, gp. eii. pp. 558-031. 

0. ZOCKLER. 

ASCETICISM (Greek). — "We find asceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen begmnings go 'baok to the- 7th cent. B.c. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice are traceable 
in various^ religious cults, as, e.ff., the rigorous 
fasting enjoined hy the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
fast-day in_ the sacred calendar of the Attic 
T/iesvwphoria, the fasting preparatory to incuba- 
tion in the chthonian cults, etc.* But none of 
these ever got beyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance among 
the ecstatic seers and purifiers of the 7 th and 6th 
centuries B.c. Thus Abaiis, whom Pindar (frag. 
270 B) names_ as a contemporary of Croasus, is said 
to have carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.f In Strabo, 
vii. 301, he appears as the pattern eiicoXlat xal Xtri- 
■np-os KalSiKaioaiptis — adescnption, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Epimenides of Crete, is also extolled by 
ancient authorities for his rigorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general.}: While it may 
be the case that these reports all proceed from the 
Pseudepimenidea of Onomacritus, we have never- 
theless no reason to doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hippocrates, de Morh, Sacr. c. 1 (Littr6, ii. 364 fi'.), 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by such- puri- 
fiers. § The purpose of these regulations and cere- 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
velop into a genuine asceticism until men had 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 

E ursue an independent existence apart from the 
ody belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘ possession,’ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
ha'^g tended to suggest such a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition, the surmise 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
appearance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
of men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 
•with the Dionysan cult. It was, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the con'viotion that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of the body— a conviction pre- 
sently appropriated by the adherents of Orphism. 
‘Of small account, as contrasted •with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must appear the body, 
as that wliich obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off.’ ... ‘It was all but inemtable 
• Xot only in the Demeter cult, but also in the worship of 
deities of foreign extraction : Cybele, or, later, Isis, or, flnaliy. 


HS)dot. iv. 38 ; Plato, Ckarmides, 168 B ; Bycurg. Irag. 86 ; 
lamblich. ViL Ppthag, 141. 

1 Diog. Laert. i. 114=DieIs, ^Vap.Sii.fSO, 1. 16ff. ; Plato, iatr*. 
iff. 677 D (reference to Hesiod, Op. 40 f.); Plutarchj^ept. 5ap. 
C’onrt».157D=DieIs,/'rag.= 492,27n.; TheophrasUiTisf. Tlant. 
Til. 12.1, Char. 16=^x03.7 493, No. 6. 

§ With Hippocrates' sketch cf. the Pythagorean regnlaaons 
In Diog. Laert. viil. S3. 


that one who had become familiar •with the idea 
11 antagonism between body and soul, especi- 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practices, should hit upon the thought that the 
soul itself must be “purified” from flie body as a 
defiling encumbrance (Rohde, Psyche\ ii. 101).’ 

This feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and body, as also of their ntal and radical differ- 
ence in value, forms the one main source of asceti- 
cism. ^ The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sin, and the consequent yearning 
for redemption, in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us say) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek life. They sprang from a 
pessimistic ontlook upon earthly existence (cf. art. 
FESSIJIISM), the proximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.C, Asceticism was regarded 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphism t) : by the practice 
of asceticism, in fact, the soul, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its milt, might free itself from every corporeal 
bond, as from the whole ‘ cycle of becoming,’ and, 
venturing forth upon its flight to the Deity, at 
length become one thereivith.}: Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and mysticism. 

1 . Orphism. — Views of this character make their 
first appearance in the communities named after 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, •which can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.C. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent, appears to 
hai'e had its main centre in Athens,— witness the 
fact that Onomacritus flourished at the Court of 
the PisistratidiB, — seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and SioiJy.§ Fresh and 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4th and 3ra 
cents. B.c. atPetilis, near Thurii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
cent. B.C., nas been discovered at Eleuthema in 
Crete. V^ile Orphism was never assimilated by 
the civic religion, || and while the various Orphic 
cults from the 4th cent, onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform- 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
and the experiences of the soul after death._ The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituted 
by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagrens, who 
as a child was tom in pieces and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only ; this she carried to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Semele, begot the 
‘new Dionysus,’ and destroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements — a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 

g enerates the human soul, and man must free 
imself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of animal food (cf. 
Euripides, Eippolyt. 952=Diels, Frag.- 471, No. 8). 

* Orphiea, trag. 22a . 

t Of. espcciall.v Plato, Cratyl 4000 ; Ptuvdo, 826 = Orphiea, 
trsg. 221 (Abel). 

1 Cf. e.g. Orphiea, frag. 22a 

5 The earliest epeclflc mention of the sect is in Herod. IL 81. 

I Hk llaass is ol » different opinion. 
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In Aristophanes, FrogSy 1032, ^chylua (who had probably 
been initiated into the Orphic mysteries) says : 

'Opievr uJk vAp T«XeTa9 0’ wptv KaTe5«tfc ^6v<av r air^x«rt?cu. 
Of. Euripides, frag. 476 N2. v. 16 fl. : 

, IIoAXcuica 6’ «x****' 

yivtaiv re Bporwv #eal I'eKpo^in;? 


ov ^(pi/xirrO/ievo? Hiv r e/n/ryvwv 
Ppui<rtv iStoTuyv rre<^}j\aypMi,^ 


See also Plato. Laws. vi. 7820 5 ov5i 6005 cr^Xatov aiir veve<rOac 

A.? £ » - i. • At- : jti — ^ - ' ' 


i^nard Tf ovic^»|>» TOty Ctfoty jreXavot Be ical fiAtri Kapiroi BeBev 

evoi #cal TOiavTtt dXXa ayva Bvfiaraf o’opKwi* B* aneCxomo t>i ovx 
oaiov ov i(r6(eiv ovii rovy tuv $eav ^copovy at/iart /jitaiVctv, dXXd 
Op^iKO^ Ttvey Xry«5pi«voi pioi cytyvovro *^^wv roTy t4t«, 

ixBpievoL trdvTWP, c/ii/^X^^ Tovi'avrtoi* ndvroiv dn-^d/xet^c.f 
The prohibition not only applied to the eating of flesh, but 
covered all food-stuCfs of animal origin, even eggs (frag. 42/ 
Abel) ; and, amongst vegetables, beans : of. Diels, Frag,^ 214, 
28 : ^ipereu B^ xat *Op^«a}y rdSe cm;, AetXof, iravBeiXoCy Kvafitav dirb 
X«<pay icoi’Io'di' Toi icvdpovy re 4>ayetv icf^oXdy re roic^tov,- 

The reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were need by the in their 

sacrifices to the dead and as food;^: in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (cl. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice oi fasting (vTjareta) seems also 
to have had a place in Orphic asceticism. § 

‘ As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the symholiam 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im- 
permanence’ (Rohde, qp. cit. ii. 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the ’Op^ncJi 
plot in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
taimy not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says : ‘ It does not enioin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it ; the 
snm-total of its morality is to bend one's course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of earthly life, but 
from earthly existence itself’ {op. cit. ii. 126, cf. ii. 
102). On the other hand, Gomperz writes : ‘ What 
distin^ahes the Orphic branch of the Greek religion 
from tne other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinanan cult central- 
ized at Delphi. This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well he regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul’ 
{Griech. Denkei^, i. 107, cf. 434). || It would certainly 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared ivith 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 

2 . Pythagoreanism. — Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast iniluence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
tmon till the time of Philolans, i.e. the middle of 
the 6 th cent. B.C. ;ir hut general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to Pythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only tAvo of his cardinal tenets, viz. the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls.** But when we hear in mind how intimataly 
these tAvo tenets are connected Avith asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, Avith whose 
• Diels, op. cit. 402, 27 n., where tor frag. 472 read frag. 476. 
t Of. aleo Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. 169 0 ; further, the late 
Orphic lAthika, 368 (proscription of animal food), 699 f. (pro- 
Ecnption of animal sacrifice). , . „ , , 

J The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes is 
already noted by Herodotus, li. 81 ; cf. Bobdo, ii. 126, 1. _ 

$ Diels, Frag.^ p. 482, 4 ft. On tWs see Diels, Orphieeher 
Demsferhymnus, 6fl. 

II Endorsed by Ernst Uaass, Orphan, 167 f. 

TDlels, J?Va 5 . 2 i. 22 . ^ _ . 

•• Herod, ii. 123=DlelB, JPray.* i. 22, No. 1 ; Xenophanes, 
frag. 7D ; cf. Empedocles, frag. 129. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras Avas undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when Ave find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the_ school Avas himself an ascetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in Avoollen clothes as being 
not only an_ Orphic, hut aleo a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance; while, again, the doctrine of the Attox)). 

was attributed to Pythagoras by 
geographer Eudoxus (c. 280 B.c.).* The ^Wn- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenus t is K^ly 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythap- ■ ' ' 
scholars Avith Avhom he Avas intimate.! 
interdict against the use of beans seem 
Avise to belong to the early sohool.§ It cam. 
doubted that the early P 3 rthagoreans wereVdi^. 
tinguished by their simple life. || A peculiar feafcii^y 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent, at leasK;-^ 
seems to have been silence, ori^nally resorted to, ' 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates (Busiris, 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his oAvn time. IT It 
should also he noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently foimd in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show ns that purity {ayvtla, ayiarela) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
'Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. Moreover, Avhen we compare AAdth them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolans regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
guilt (frag. 14D), it Avould appear that early 
Pythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of Avhich 
upon the former is Tmmistakahle. Py thagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; ttius one of 
its characteristic Aurtues was auippoaiivri, which Avas 
supposed to he promoted by asceticism, and Avhich 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus. ft 
3 . Empedocles. — While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
groAvn Avith later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was intimately associated Avith mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likeAAUse belonged to the 
West. Eurther, the moral and religious vicAvs of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion rrith his philosophical or scientific 

•Porphyr. Fft. Pyth. 7=DieIs, Frag.^ i. 24, S9ff. See also 
Strabo, XV. 716, from Onesioritus (c. 320 B.o.), frapr. 10 SI= 
Diels, Frag.^ i. 24, 42 f.; Diog. Laert. viii. 20; CaUimachus, 
frag. 8SA=DielB, Frag.^ 1. 270, 271. ; also Diog. Laert. viii. 33, 
from Alexander Polyhistor; for the later period, passages 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the ‘ Pythagonsts ’ are 
ridiculed ; Diels, Frag.^ i. 291, 41fr.; 292, Iff., 47 f. 

+ Diog. Laert. viii. 20 ; QelUus, iv. IL l=Die!s, Frag." 24, 47 ft. 
j Bohde (ii. 164, 1 ; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i. 817, notes 3, 4, 6 ; 318, 6. 

I Diels, Frag.^ i. 279, 31 ff.= Aristotle, frag. 195 (Bose). Of. 
also Diels®, 1. 214, 19 ft. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
os weU 03 fhoSB riven by Gellius, are quite inept. Cf. also 
Sebroeder In WZKil xv. 187-212. 

8 Diels, Frag.^ i. 268, No. 3; 284, 2 fit.; 288, 23 fit.; 289, 4 fit.; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels®, i. 201, 31 ff.; 292, 10 ff., SO fit.; 
293. 9 fl. — caricatures, of course. 

TF Diels, PVop.a 1. 23, 2 ; cf. 288, 4 f.; 285, 8 fit.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. eit. 292, 27. 

"Diels®, 1.28, SOfl. ; 29, Iff.; of. especially Ikkos (Dieis, 
Frag.'^ i. 105, No. 2), further, the statement of Cleinias, ib. 267, 
Ho. 6 ; cf. also 289, 8fl.; 290, 20 fit.; Diog. Laert viii. 33, KoSap- 

airi hivovr. _ _ _ 

it Of. especially Diels, Frag,^ 287, S3 fit, ; 288, 10 ff. ; 289, 46 ft 
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leones. In his poem called KaSapfiol, abstinence 
from anunal food, and, in fact, avoidance of blood- 
shMding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Oq)hios and Pythagoreans. 

^ Hippolytni, B^utationeg, vUL 29, 249«=DielB, Frag.t L 206, 
Toiavrrp^ rov iXtffpCov NtiicaxK 
TovJf w fLgiitpuTiUrov Kicfiov nivTuv ijiijnxay h ‘E. Tovt tavrcv 
Moffijraf avixiirSai irapuaXct* tlvai yap t4 erupMra riy 

s<^y tA taeiiptya >lwxuy KtKoXatr/iinjy oiicirrnpta.* 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the laurel (on this of. Rohde, 
iL 181, 2). In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, Qucesi. Conviv, iii. 1, 2, 646 D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and plants.t On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans,]; which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha- 
goreans, probably sprang hrom the same motive in 
his case as in theirB.§ 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in- 
junctions, to wluch Empedocles manifestly at- 
taches enormous importance for the soul’s welfare, 
and their close connexion with his mystical stand- 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his KaBap/ioL For him, too, the divine 
natime of the soul is an indefeasible fact, ii and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the cor- 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animms, and plants. U Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the d^arate in- 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126). He regards 
asceticism as one of the most effective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. ‘ Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release’; the soul at length returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living — the asceticism of Empedocles 
having a strong ethical tendency •* — eventually be- 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
BO that the poet even speaks of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 4 n., and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly influenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, with reference to 
certain particular points, by Otto Kem.tt While 
this is so, it would nevertheless be wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and ascetioism.JJ 

• Of. the passages given in Diels at frag. 135 (p. 213, ifl.), 
espeoioUv Cicero, de Bepubl. iii. 11, 19, and lamDlichus, Vita 
Pvth. 108, and frag. 135 D ; further, of._ especially fr8g.__ 188 
O^pedocles): ov mvcrtcrSt ij>iyaio Svai^x’^off eoropave | 
aAAi^ouf Adimyrfg axTjSeirjtax ydoto ; with this cf. Sextus, ode, 
JSfotft. ix. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, Frag.^ i. 213, JO If., 
also frag. 187 D, and passages there; Porphyr. de Aiitin, ii- 
21=Diels, L 210, 22ff., also frag. ISO; and Porphyr. iL 81= 
Diels, p. 214, Off. 

f Frig. 117. Of. Zeller®, i. 808 ff., 824, 837. 

i Frag. 141. See the relevant passages m Diels, L 214, 18 B.; 
Diog. laert. viiL Sl=DielB, 270, Slff.; Lobeck, Aglaop?iamug, i. 


254. 

I Special attention is due to the passage, Hippoljdiw, 
fiones, ViiL 29, 240 = Diels, .fVap. 208, ff., where the injuncton 

Kol evKoaTfig elrot . . . rsv vpbff yvyaxKa o/itXtar, jar.X,, is attri- 
buted to Empedocles. , , , , . , - 

1 Diels, Frag. L 169, 81.: mi 8«« P>y oierM tm ^ov, 
eetW 51 Koi Tous pcrdxpyrat avrSy xaBapovt KoSapag. Of. Jrrag. 
i. 178, 1, and note by Itobde, ii. 185, 1. .... ... „ 

81 See especially the magnificent fragment, 116, imd the para- 
ages cited m connexion therewith hy Diels, who also reiere to 
the famous passage in Plato, Phccdnu, 2480, as an imitation. 
OL also Diels, i. 219, ITff. ; frag. 119, and relevant passages in 
Diels ; frag. 121 (Eohde, iL 178, 1). 

*»Frag. 112,9 f,; 144, 145. . _ 

tt We do not agree with Kem, however, in regard to every , 

V Empedodes, frag. 129, and the passages given there. 


say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,* it is 
mposable that one who lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Grsecia conld remain ignorant of 
Pytha^rean doctrine, or that one of his cast of 
mind Mould not be dcMly influenced thereby. 

4- Plftto. — This whole process of development, 
begmning with the ecstetic seers and purifiers of 
the 7th cent., may he said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 
point, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, the 
lonnder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 
sophical thought and theological thought me’^e 
and combine with one another in a won&rfnl way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into corporeality, its judgment after death, 
its expiatory wanderings through the bodies of 
animals or men, according to its character, its 
tool redemption from the cycle of re-hirths, and 
its return to God — all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the ‘theologians,’ ».e., in a 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in which 
he amalgamates them with the results of his 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena ; 
there, the supersensuous world of eternally self- 
identical and absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas,’ of what alone truly exists. The 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar position 
between the two ; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is 'most like’ one, and par- 
takes of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the snpramnndane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, hut, having fallen into the state 
of corporeality, it has forgotten them; and only 
by its recollection thereof can it possibly 

attain to true knowledge. Such lending prmciples 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods, t that is, in 
a world-renouncing mormity, withdrawal from 
the life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
strains the son! ; the utmost detachment of the soul 
from its prison-house in the flesh (the philosophic 
‘dying’ so impressively depicted by Socrates in 
Fnvedo [especi^y p. 64 ff.]); disengagement from 
the world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive appearances — these things go 
to form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
keep in view. 

In the STiewt. 176 A wo rood.' 5:5 *ai veipStrSoi^xPV MMt 
(from this world) i.etirt (to tho gods) Aiiytty or: 

Simllsrly, philosophy becomes xiSapmt ; Pheedo, 67 A ; «v ^ av 
oirrwv iyyvrdrbt itrdptBa tov ctfilvat, cAv oTi pc^tara pTjSty 
ofuXapey rtp owpart pijSe KOiyuyiapevt on prj naa-a ovay/o,, pyjbi 
avajrtpvAvueSet Tijt rodnv oAAa K^aptvtoptv ov* ayrow, 

cow av o avrbv ovokAop jcalovru ptv KoBapot avoX* 

Karyduevoi rrjg rov vwp^Tog adpoovvyvj^ «v tb et.br, pera niovruv 
Te iavutBa xat yvwad/ieSo fit* ijpwy airrSiy trSiy t 5 etAi.ytvt t* tovto 
S' eoTH' tvwr rt oA.ij8/f pn Ke£apy yap roSopow C(^avre(r8ai pi) 
oi Sepiny g K.T.S, ,• f 670 : KaPaprit Si tlvai ipa ov tovto {vp- 
jSoiVei, ovep naXal iy ry X6ytf Xiyent, rb ijjupi'feiy m pSXurra 
airi njO owiovor niv 'I'viCV <S‘V« ov^v ito6 avnjv trt^j- 
x68ev « Tou cnipoTor mvaytCptiySai re col aSpoiptrOoi, *al oucelv 
Kara rb Swariy koX iy tw yiv trapiyrt xal iy ry eveira piygv koS' 
cunjv, eaXvope'vtjv uffirep Seerpaty ix rov aruparor! I 


• OI. also Cicero, de Bepubl. Ui. 11, 19 ; lombliohus, Vita 
'uth. 108=DieIs, Frag. 213, 6ff.; Sextus, adv. Math. lx. 127, 
acted by Diels at Irog. 136. The passages Diog. Laert. viii. 
t, cf. 61=Diels. 160, 22 L, cL 164, 44 ff., refer to tho grand- 
.ther of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
xording to the latter passage (Athensous, L 6), had been a 

^^^^e^°dorg. 619 A, Pepub. vil. 616 D, Laws, viL 803 B; 

B °th tie brpWc and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
iroe ; the period of one’s earthly existence is to bo determined 

's^f. 82^., Rep. vlL 614 ff., PhasdOiSZB, 66B, BIratgl.jMB. 
B ct', fnrthw, So. Cratpl. 403E: Bobde, IL 281 , 4 ; 282, 1; 
!5. 2. 
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The philosopher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one Avithdruwn from the com- 
munity at large, will pve himself entirely to the 
task of becommg holy. 

On its positive side, however, this Jeatharsis from 
all that u earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation — the knowledge of 
the ivTus 6y, the vision of the Ideas, and especially 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them_ 

But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities Thus the soul which, though of heaveidy 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
highest knmledgt which Is identical with virtue. 

Of. Thecet. 176 B — in connexion irith the possess gfven 
above: 6vyn (from the ooiporeal) il iiuiturtt Stif xari t 4 
6vvar6v' o/iotu(rie 61 SCxaiov koX omoy Apotr^crtut YcWcrSoi. 
1760: flcbt oiSetiiv oiSaitat aSucof, iXA.' itt oTdv T« iiemdraTOt 
OVK toTiv aurt ouoidTVpoi' oiSlv ij ts ov rjuSiy av yiirnrax ort 
junudniTOc. * To know God is to become dlvino’ (Rohde). The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the in-wmi/ti; of the truly 
existent, this being rendered possible only by complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the Pheedo, as, 
indeed, also in the Thecetetus and the Gorgias, a 
standpoint which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observe by Eucken, 
however, ‘ in this relinquislment of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
by no means the complete Plato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
p^ossibility of mediation between the two worlds. 
Conceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
aesthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again : 

•That ascetic tendency [in Plato] underwent considerable 
modification, and oven some reaction, os has been the cose with 
all its adherents who did not forget humanity at largo in the 
individual. But that which upou Indian, and often mo upon 
Christian, EoU won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
08 the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with a thousand tics to the actual world.' 

But nevertheless the opposition between the two 
spheres — between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

‘ In Plato’s own nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man ; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magio 
of Hellenic beauty was at work within him ’ (Windelbond, Oeich, 
der Philosophic^, p. 100). • 

And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
raccour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Bepublic and the Laws, 

Plato was the discoverer of the supersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
yearned was ‘ not of this world.’ He purified the 
beliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult ; he spiritual- 
ized and glorified them,f thereby becoming a 
religious reformer — probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

S* Cynicism. — The asceticism thus far dealt 
with — religious asceticism, as it might be called — 
rests upon a twofold dualism ; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aoa- 

* See specially the Sj/mposium and the Philebus. 

t Of. Wlndelband, Platon, 141 : ‘ He implements the Orphic 
awtrino of the destiny of the soul, throuffhout its entire range, 
^th the principle of moral responBlhiUty and retribution.* 


demy, os, e.g., Philippns of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, probably Xendorates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Kohde, ii 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Grantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely different con- 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may bo called the rationalistic and ethical, or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Memor- 
abilia and the Symposium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Sump. iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
of this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(n. i.* 68), has nothmg ascetic about it. His 
temperance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but only an expression of spiritual 
freedom; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, n. i. 67, 66, 68, 165 flu, 162 AT.). 

But, ns has been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz (op. cit. ii. 113) in reference to the views 
of life held'oy Socrates : 

* Id certain partfculars he had certainly ahandoned the view 
ot life current amongst his people and his fallow-citizens ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that view, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranks 
the health of the soul and inner peace of mind os incomparably 
higher than all.’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his eiSatyofla, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of doen), ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good ; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
eiSaiyovla, is simply indifierent, an iSii^opov. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the (jynics — even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others — quite consistently 
to the standpoint of world-renunciation. 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge (ippbvrjiTis) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their ethic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how- 
ever, as they held, was steeled by wivoj, by ArKijaris. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,! since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not simply theoretical 
knowledge regarding good and evil, but rather 
practical moral exc^ence, strength of character 
asserting itself against all wepiordcreis. J By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist ? In that genuine 
freedom which is basea upon independence of all 
external things — airdpKeia — and in freedom from 
all desires and affections — dirdfisia. In order to 

_ • Diog. Loert, vl. 11 (teaotog of Antisthenes) : Avropm) ttiv 
^cT^y clvoi n-phs evSaifioylay, UTjSeyos irpoaSeofi^yrjv ort fiij 
SuKpaTneqs ierguot. Of. also the Oynlo tyx^dreto. 

t The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself ; of. 
Xenophon, Sympo$._ vfll. 27, Memoral). ii. 6. 20, where Socrates 
spealm of the dcric.tv of oper^. Of. also Memorab. i. 2. 20 and 
23, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even do-xtiv <fip6yriiny, ns 
Isocrates, Susir. § 22, has i^tAotrot^tov ockijoiv; both writers 
undoubte^y follow the example of Antisthenes. For the latter 

^ ^15 is inseparahly connected with aperb, and his whole 
lophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence, 
t On Heracles ns an ascetic for the purpose of acquiring 
virtue, see Dio, Oral. Ix., especially p. 310 ; on Diogenef 
struggle against irdyot. Bee Dio, vili. l2fiE., especially § 15; 
Marcus Aurelius, U. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a minimum ; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom {iTrieeia), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. Di<^’ 
ix. 12), more especially in fighting against 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 206'., ix. 12: cf.i Lucian, 
Ftf. auct. 8 ; Teles, frag. v. H). , 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek histo^, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was but half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the^ lower classes. .Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above aU, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, jieeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rplpm, their feet being iPVTrhSrtrot ; while 
their_ place of abode, i.e. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they — more especially Dionnes — sought to 
strengthen their power of will (Diog. Laert. vl 
23, 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of do-Kijo-jj— one purely physical, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi 70 f.) 
— is ^own by his apothegm : OiS^p ye t& vapdrop 
ip Tip filip da/^crems tiaropOoOffBai, Svparrip di 

Ta&n]P trap iKPiKijaau A significant, and character- 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, ana therefore likeivise to require 
satisfaction — thou^ in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him) ; in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned xorA <f>i<rip by the Cynics, many of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (ivith Hip- 
parchia), had no scruples about indulging even m 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure (•^ffon)), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not himself Jay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life ; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh ■with his gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also -with Crates, his -wife Hipparchia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others.f The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Eoman Imperial period will 
be dealt -with in connexion ■with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Eurtber, from the tune of Diogenes at 

• Antfgthenes, tne. xi. :i, WinkelmnDD, p. 29 (Clemens ^ex. 
Strom, u. 20, p. 485, Potter):; Diog. Daert. vi. 8: poyeiTp /xciAAoi- 

’’ Diog. Inert vl. 23, 84, 48, 701. Conce^g^Crato, 

see Diog. Laert vi. 87 (Diels, Poeta; Philos^h. Gr. 207). 
Farther, Teles, Irag., vit-ot ainapKnat and rnSrot 
irXov'rov, 80, 10 ff., 31, 2ff.; Crates frog. 4, /, 1-. 78 
Main sources lor ancient Cynicism : Diog^Uiert. vi. ; Xenophon, 
Memorab. and Spmpos. ; Teles, ed. O. Hense, Ir. v.-vu. , also 
Dio, especially Oral. 6 , 8, 0 , 10. 


least, the Cyuics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism ■i^oh sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly indivldnalistic could he of no permanent 
value to baman society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress ; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
■virtue was pregnant with sigiificance for the 
future. 

6. Stoidsm. — Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic (£(rjnj«i * only one was of exceptional 
importance, ■viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting, practice. In this 
particular pomt, which involved an emphasizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates ; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics hod already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, ■viz. the ethical and the dianoetic {e.g. 
Eth. Nicom. ii. 1. 1103 A, i. 13. 1102B, 33 ff.). 
Ethical ■virtue {aCnj (<m rrepl irdSrj Kal irpd^ets [Eth. 
Nicom. ii. 6. 1106 B]) (Bovs irepiylyperai (ii. 1. 1103 A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, ■with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than ihe volition 
which springs from' it is only by means 

of exercise that the mdividnal can acquire that 
iyKpdreta which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right Now, iyKpdreta is a sub-species of oouppixrByri, 
which, again, is one of the 'ethical ’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will — apart from the mtellect — was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment m ■virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may he due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf Dyroff in bringing these to light. The 
personal ideal of the Stoic dootrine of virtue — the 
vrise man — has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the TTpoKiirropTes (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241) ; ■witness also his significant utterance : 

V/tas oAroi vipeoBat C/s yip Cptus 

6 plos, r; Si rixPV ptaKph, Kal paWov ij tSs rijs V'vxfi* 
pSirous ISoBat SvpapipTj {frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likeMose places mor^ conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes toe element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 663. It ia 
accordingly easy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the tSpos 
as iyaBSy (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes special eiddence of toe fact that Chrysip- 
pus, ‘ the second founder of the Stoa,’ appreciated 
the value of ipractice and habit m toe attainmen 
of ■virtue. The task of becoming ■virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end — that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 
• Ko doubt, the doctrine ol the absolute worthlessness o! 
earthly noods was taken over by the Stoics, but it was eabse- 
quenUy modified by Zeno in his dlirerentiation ol three grades of 
oJiaiJopa, viz., Tfmrnpiyo, pioa, and aTroitpmnp.im, Plhenbyat 
least a certain relative valno was assigned to sMdryMteriaJ 
roods. On the other hand, the airipicua of the t^lcs w^ 
rolritualized by the Stoics, who pat no special value on tte asoctio 
nmde of life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonins, and, in some degree, also Epictetus, did 
a chMige in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without 
practice (cf. also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysippns 
gave full recognition to the value of personal effort 
m the work of attaining perfection. True insight 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that 
‘ much practice and much fighting ’ is demanded hy 
the struggle both against pleasure and against the 
affections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Hermus, 
who, like Dionysius Metathemenus, wrote irrpl 
do-KiJo-euj (Diog. Laert. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. A]), 
especially os he deemed iiriar^firi to be the supreme 
good. A further proof of the fact that the value 
of ‘ practice ’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) eyus are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized for his welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippns, but it was especially m the_ later 
(though probably also in the middle) ' period of 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Pansetius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘ theoretical ’ and a ‘ practical ’ virtue, 
and holds that the latter, requiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Ojjic. i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is cutf>po<r'6vrj, consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of vutppoffivr) is iyxpireta, the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized hy Antis- 
thenes, and aftenvards very specially by Axistotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 

E art of the soul, especially in the repression of the 
odily impulses and passions, it is to he acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
pomt of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Panaatius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
Intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul : the 
soul is a part of the Divine irveO^a, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this dcdpuv, from 
earthly guilt and defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life 'to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the'Alther, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion — such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great_ men. The influence of Plato Us here 

? [uite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
ess congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
and endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it' is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
way at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lack of insight ,on his part, as to the defects and 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many 'most apposite observations on 

•Cicero’, de 0£ie. i. 18, 60; Schmekel, Phil. d. mitt. Stoa. 
21o n. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by the strong Platonizing bent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
wliich in the main takes the form of contempt for 

a fetter 
sombre, 

insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall he made plain, f 
■ The idea of moral fio-Kijo-w assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their fellow-men, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation vepl 
do-jnjireui of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag. vi. H). He follows Pancetius 
in draiving a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 S’. H), is to-be 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
applied to mind alone (p. K, 4 S’.) — a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces ivSpela. 
and <TW(ppo<riyrj, whereas the purely mental exercise 
consists in those 'thought-actions’ [Denk/iand- 
Ivngen, as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
onr mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 26, dfif., Hense). 

Frap. V., the thesis of which Is on i(TxvpiTtpoy iSot v end 

frag, vil., ort n6tfov jcaTa(^pon}Wov» arc also eigniQcant passages i 
cf. also p. 7, 20 ff. ; p. 10, 18 ; p. 11, 17 ; p. 20, 7 f. The ascetic views 
of Musonius in regard to sexual relations, as set forth in frag, 
xii., TTfpi a0po5i(ruo>', are likewise worth}’ of note ; see, e.g,, 64^ 

1 ff. : ix6va fxtv d^poSicrta vofiC^ttv rd iu xai etrt 

veveVet ratdtuv owreAovjaepo, on Kal vSfit^a i<mv‘ ra oe ye 
BrjfHtifieva ddiKO #cal irapavoiiaf Kav The Student 

is recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical S(r/o;o'«s, however, reached 
its highest development in the Phrypan freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of ‘ asceticism ’ 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the ■unremitting endeavemr of. the individual soul 
towards its ovm moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important.^ 

That which was openly taught and practised 
by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
Marcus Aurelius, the last Homan who sat upon 
the throne of the Ctesars.§ Amid the tumult of 
the world’s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
atCamuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 
perfecting of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
himself, but never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pjp. 127, 14 ff. ; 131, 
18 fil), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 69, 13 ff. ; 91, 9 ff. ; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 ff.). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world — in the best 
sense, certainly — the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transitoriness of earthly things {e.g. ii. 17, 
yii. ,3). He despises the goods of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often all but grows weary- of life 
itself (p. 116, 9 ff.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yeam- 

• C.B. Epp- 16, 1 ff. ; 18, 6 ff.-; 76, 7 ff. ; 82, 16 ; GO, 46 ; 94, 47 ; 
96, 46 and 67. In Ep. 6, 4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Oynic asceticism. ■ , 

t Queest. Nat. proleg. 5 81.; ad, Marciam, 23,' It; 24. 6. 26: 
JBpp. 65, 16ff.; 102, 23ff. • > . 

t e.g. Dissert ii. 9, 13 1, ii. 18, iii. 3, iii. 12, iv.l. 111 ; ct also 
t 2, 30-32. . With regard to the attitude of lEpiotetus towards 
corporeal asceticism, see iii.- 12, 16 f. 

§ Of. e.g. tit cavTov, ii. 1 ; also L 9, p. 4, 6 ff., ed. Stich, i. 16 
(p. 6, 21ff.), i. 16 (p. 9, 6ff.). 


the body, the body being regarded as hut 
upon the Divine soul, whicli amid her 
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ing for death.* He certainly has no belief in a 
fntnre life, but his eye turns away from earth and 
from human effort, and is directed toward the All 
and the Etemal.t Though he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa — a 
philosophy, however, not consistently maintained 
by Aureuus, any more than by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus — ^yet the irmdamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia- 
tion and mysticism. Leaving his anthroMlogy 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in 
his conception of the Deity. 

7. Neo- Cynicism. — Of an entirely different 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, ^d even a 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoics, such as 
Musonius, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre- 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticism, they contribute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. Eor fuller information 
sea art. Nko-Cynicism. 

8. Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo -Platonism. 
— ^The tendency rowards renunciation of the world, 
which forms the hasal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, hut was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organically related 
to the philosophy of the Neo-Pythagoreans— that 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. B.C., perh^s in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this 
school is pseudepigraphic, and wo know by napie 
only a few of its adherents. Apart from P . Nigidius 
Figulus and Vatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the friend of the Sextians, the most im- 
portant representatives known to us are ApoUonm 
of Tyana and Moderatus of Cades (1st cent. A.D.h 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent. A.P.), and 

Philostratus (3rd cent. A.D.). 

The moral and religious view of life promulga^u 
by the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 
Mysteries of the ancient school, but in a still greater 
demee to Platonism, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius m his com- 
mentary to the Timceus. The charactenstio of the 
sect is absolute dualism : God and the world, soul 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spint, and regarded m 
utteny transcendent), while the body, like “^tter 
in general, is the principle of eml. Between the 
two stands the Demiurge, or wor d-fonner, and the 
demons, whoso kingdom liw m the sphere betj^en 
the earth and the moon. The so^, wkich is famed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined witto 
the body as in a prison, and her dehve^ce from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be- 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
Smgent task of mankind^ tok which 
ite positive side in a holy and devout hfe, smce the 
SuOTome can bo worshipped in a truly spu^ual 
ma nTinr only with purity of thought and pie^ of 
fSob (cf. the fragment of ApoUqmus in E^ebius, 
P^iro Evdna iv. 13), Mankind is exposed on aU 
^^S^'imwever to contamination by demons, and 
^oanTSoved to cleanse from this defilement 
teLTeSSr^T^e mSt effective forms of Mceticism 
wf ceS specific ablutions and expiate^ cere- 

KuonTus), silence on the part of neophytes, etc. 

• Pp. 24. IBfl. ; 54, 6fl. ; 62, 6 ; 81, 198.; 115, 4«. 

f 21, 178. ; 6S, 198. : 155, 38. 


But as man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
and since between him and the supramundano God- 
head there yawns a great gulf which requires to be 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through the 
agency of specially gifted individuals, such as 
Pythagoras formerly, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to reach his heavenly 
home and the deification of his being. 

Sources for our knowledge of Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are the account of Alexander Polyhistor in Diog, 
Laert. viii. 22 ff,, the large fragments of pseudo- 
nymous literature written under the name of the 
old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the frag- 
ments of Numenius, Philostratus’s Ffto ApoUomi, 
and the Zives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
lamblichus. 

In Neo-Pythagoreanism the mysteries^ of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
morally nobler form. The real significance of the 
later development, however, lies in the fact that, in 
conjunction vdth Philo, it prepares the way for the 
lost great system of ancient philosophy, viz. the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus. It was the aim of 
Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth- 
agoreanism on both metaphysical and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the whole worldytands forth bs 
an emanation from the Deity, who is supersensual, 
aupramundane, and exalted above o^ositions, even 
that between spirit and body. He is Pure Being, the 
Absolute, and from Him issuM the world in a series 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
The principal stages of this emanation are 
three in number, viz.. Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, mu its 
radiance is changed to darkn^s, so doM me final 
irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Es^nce, 
having traversed the intermediate stages of Spint 
and Soul, become Matter {Enneads, iv._ 3, 9), which, 
however, never attains the metaphysical indepen- 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is toe 
ah tv, and, as the dvouvlo rov iyaBoO, the tTpOror 
KaKbv. Man, too, is an effluence from the Absolute, 
and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a loiver or sensuM part. 
Just as pure spirit in its final expression becomes 
matter, so the numsn soul wth equal necessity is 
metamorphosed into body. The Bupemensual part, 
which was pre-existent (iv, 3. 12, vn 4. 14) 
in union with God, has suffered dwaster fro™ 
having entered the body (iv. 3. 15 ff., v. 1. 1). 
From the union of soul and body sprmgs all tlie 
irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
task, therefore, is the ‘extinction of everytlung 
that binds ns to sensuous existence, the complero 
withdrawal of the soul from ,the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
less than the work of ‘purifying the anpersensual 
Lul from all its relations with the world of sense 
/emeoi^v i. 2 3, i. 6. 6, v. 3. 9). It accords ivith 
SftCThat Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking part in earthly affairs, either of a eoientfflo 
or a pmitico-ethical nature. _ 
tacbment of the soul from all ties with the external 
world, however, appears on the PO®>tive side m its 
surrender to the ^persensual, to the Deity, the 
veaminc for whom becomes ever more intense as 
the bonis of sense are more and more transcended 
So far as union ivith the Divuie is conoeme^ho 
external mode of life is of no importance. WTiat 
counts is in the opinion of Plotmus, not action, 
ITteeftrand ac^rdiuglyhe attributes no value 
to asceticwm of the common sort, however it may 
teve consorted with his 

B22fl Of greater importance is the thinking 
Sderation ff life, and, still more, P^5“tuition ; 
> She full and blessed union is vouchsafed only to 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
he won by force, but mnst be calmly waited for, 
if haply it may come over ns. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim- 
mering of the eternal ideas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes tom, the love of the Good (cf. 
esp. i. 6) arouses tne desire of the snpersensnal soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 


absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets ns see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importance than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
ascetmism; (1) the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic, 
or the religio-mystical ; and (2) tne Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-voutional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow circles in 
the Greek world j nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the relipo-mystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
will in morids. Both of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exercised a profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu). — In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine ; reli^on, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form suificiently protracted and severe. Eastern 
patience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
in their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at the 
piiDlio charge by gifts and alms universally allowed. 
If it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on both sides asceticism 
ministeicd to spiritual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. _ Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
boofo, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on bis way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs. 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and jirompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
samsdra, the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cesave existences, in which ml created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the suffer- 
ing and misery to which aD such beiims are subject. 
Asceticism oflers a means of escape from an other- 
wise hopeless procession, ivithont beMning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
pessimistic present hardship and suffering volun- 
tarily endnred were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

I. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
‘ tapas.’ — The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapas, 
from the root tap, ‘ to be hot,’ ‘ to bum ’ (of. Lat. 
tep-eo, tep-OT, Gr. ritp-pij, ‘ ashes ’ llliad, xviii. 26, 
xxiii. 251], Old Germ. damf). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ warmth,’ or ‘ heat ’ ; 
then the feelings or sensations, nsusdly painful, 
experienced in consequence of heat ; and thus pain 
or suffering in generm, especially the pain which is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to be applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ormnary 
significance of the word. But it was also used, by 
analogy, for the special duty or ‘ merit ’ of each of 
the four castes of Manu,* or again, in a limited and 
• Manu, xL 235 f. : ‘ All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas for 
It* root, tapas for its centre, tapas for its end. Knowledge is 
the tapas of a Brihmac*, prot^tion the tapas of a K^atriya, 
his dally business the tapas of a VMiya, service the tapas of a 
Budra.' 


ea 
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The representation, however, as might he expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the mew 
most usually adopted, which sees in tapas a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahvian, the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
practice of austerities indispensable to such know- 
ledge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, , and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 
^ no other means may the final end be reached. 
Elsewhere asceticism and the study of the Veda. 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight ; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely associated in the 
Upanisads with the third d&rama {q.v.), and the 
life of the anchorite in the forest \odnaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only, OTadually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upanisad period 
was a distinction drawn between the third and a 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere bodily self-mortification, but the volun- 
tary and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
and the concentration of thought and afiection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified mth a 
real knowledge of Brahman. He who ‘knows’ 
has passed beyond the (three) airamas {atyairamin, 
Svet. vi. 21), and tapas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic painfully strives to win he has 
already attained. Thus the theory of the airamas, 
and with it the doctrine of tapas, takes on in the 
Upanisad literature a distinefly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the oana- 
prastha and the sannyasin, is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Manu and the Law-Books. — ^It is in the Law- 
Book of Manu, oh. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, quoted, or amplified in 
the later JJhajmiasutras. How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain. But, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the "books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-bom. 

• A twice-born SnStako, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order of householders, may ... go forth from the 
village into the forest and reside there, duly controlling his 
senses. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 
garment ; let him bathe In the evening or in the_ morning ; and 
let him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hmr on his body, 
his beard, and his nails (being undipped). . . . Let him be 
always industrious in privately reciting the Veda ; let him be 
patient of hardships . . . ever liberal . . . and compassionate 
towards all living creatures.’ * 

Then follow directions with regard to the 
sacrifices the ascetic must ofier, and the kind and 
quantity of food he may eat. 

' In summer let him expose himself to the heat of five fires, 
during the rainy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
be dressed in wet dothes, gradually increasing his austerities. 

■* Manu, vL 1-8 (SBE xxv. 198 fl.). 


When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and. 
practising harsher and harsher austerities, let him ary up his 
bodily frame ... let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and fruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare CTound, dwelling at the roots of trees.”* ‘Having 
thus passed tne third part of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourth part of his existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing his senses ... an ascetic gains bliss after death.' t 
‘Departing from his house . . . let him wander about absolutely 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may be offered. 
Let him always wander alone vrithout any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) ... He shall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a village for his food, indifferent to 
everj-thing, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let him wait for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of his wages ... let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not Insult anybody, let him not become anybodj'’s enemy 
for the sake of this body . . , entirely abstaining from sensnm 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation) ’.t ‘ Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to be 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic.’ § 

Rules are then given for Begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any house for that purpose it must be after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(cf. Baudh. ii. 22 ; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘Three suppressions of the breath even, performed according 
to the rule, and accompanied with Uie (recitation of th^ 
Vv&hTtis 11 and of the syllable “ Om," one roust know to be the 
highest austerity for every Brahmapa.’ ^ ‘ When by the disposi- 
tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
obtains eternal happiness both in this world and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments, 
and is (reed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone ... a twice-bom man who becomes an ascetic . . - shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.’** 
Elsewhere in the sHtras of Manu, in the other 
books, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Bali offering (iii. 9f ; 
cf. vi. 7 ; and Baudh. ii. 5. 11 ; Vos. xi. 6 ; Jpast. n. i. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shall be ‘ double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics ’ (v. 137 ; cf. Kiffiu, 
lx. 26 ; Fas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courts 
(viii. 65 ; cf. Baudh. i. 19. 13 ; Fifnu, viU. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
(viii. 383 ; cl. Ftfpu, xxxvi. 7, and the statement [ib. xeix. 14] 
that the deity himself resides ‘inthefromeof gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests "). 

' An ascetic, a hermit in the topest, and Brahmapas who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry ’ 
(viii. 407 : cf. Fippu, v. 132). 

‘Hermits (tdpasdh, i.e. those who practise tapas), ascetics 
(gaffs, those whose passions are under control), Brahmapas, the 
crowds of the Vaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first (f.f. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness ’ (sattva, xii. 48). 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
efiect that a householder must turn back if he 
meets an ascetic ( Visnu, Ixiii. 36): ‘ An apostate 
from religious mendicity shall become the king’s 
slave ’ (ib. v. 152), Cf. Gautama, iii. (SBE ii.® 192- 
196); Baudhayana, ii. 11. 14-26, 17, 16, 17, iii. 3; 

‘ eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student’ (Baudh. ii. 13. 7 ; cf. Vas. yi. 20) ; ‘ let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him bear cold and perform austerities, let him eon- 

* Manu, vi. 23-26 ; cf. 3ccv. 1-4. Chs. xcv.-xcrii, of the 

Insiituies ofVi^u are devoted to the exposition of the method 
ol life and the duties of toe ascetic, and toe Bubjects of his 
meditation ; the whole is closely related to the corresponding 
passages of Manu. 

t Manu, vi. 33, 84. % Ib, 41-4&. § Ib, 52-54. 

Q i.e, the three mystic syllables bhur, tear (cf. iL 76, 

78, 81> ; toe virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of the 
breath is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Brahmana (xL 249). 

^ Manu, vi. 70. ** Ib. 80-85. 
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stay in one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
and wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
local and parochial spirit. Whether the sadhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is dhBBcult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modem literature of India ; and the same is trae 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
They still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1901 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
five millions, a decrease of about GJ % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the proiession 
of sadhuism. Probably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were trae ascetics, hound by 
vows to a life of sehE-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhaps than in any other country 
asceticism in India has been under the definite and 


strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 

f iven to the practice of tapas in the first instance 
y the example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The rfis of old, the demigods 
of legend and story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confotmd 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 
age-long austerities in order to create. And 
Siva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannyasin practising austerities of almost im- 
ima^ahle severity for thousands of years, is the 
t;^e and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
Siva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the stoiy of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Vafii^tha and 
Vifivamitra. The latter, a K^atriya and' a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthrown and 
put to confusion at eve^ point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantations and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, VUvamitra 
had recourse to tapas, and by the most severe and 
protracted austerities compelled the gods to grant 
. him the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warrior; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which 
could bridge the gulf, and lift the K^atriya, 
inferior though a king, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 


On the power ot tapas see also Mann, d. 289 ff. : * Whatever 
is hard to be traverse, whatever is hard to be attained, what- 
ever is bard to he reached, whatever is hard to be performed, ail 
may he accomplished by austeriyes ; lor austerity (possesses a 
power) which It is difficult to surpass. Both those who have 
oomrmtted mortal sin and all other oSenders are severally freed 
from their guilt by means of weU-performed austerities. Insects, 
snakes, moths, bees, birds, and beings bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities. Whatever rin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily bum away by 
penance, it they keep penance as their only riches. The gods 
accept the offerings of that Br&hmapa alone who has punfied 
himself by austeiiSes, and grant to him all be desires. ... The 


himself by austerities, and grant to him all be desires. . . . i 
gods, discerning that the holy origin of this whole (mrld) 
bom austerity, have thus proclaimed (he incomparable pov 


• See J. Hair, Original Sanskrit Texts^, 1. SSSR., who quotes 
the story in a twofold form from the Mahdbhdraia iAdiparvan, 
6688 ff.), and from the Rimdyapa (Bdlakdpi^, 61-66) ; cf. the 
narrative of Nahusa, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Mahdbh., Idip. 8161 ; Muir, op. cit. p. 807 ff.). 


of austerity’ (SBjE xxv. 478 f.) ; of. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for remembering former births, and xiL 83, where 
tapas leads • to the attainment of supreme bliss ; of. also 
Rigveda, x. i. 86, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-divine 
powers is able to move on the path of the Apsarases and 
Qandharvas (A. A._Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, p. 134). 

Hindu asceticism represented, further, a revolt 
from, or at leapt a protest against, the tyranny 
of caste. lu its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was profitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic life 
became, in association with Hinduism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisins. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 

E assed, and left behind. He is casteless not because 
e is below hut because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced off and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularito of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life m India. The subdual of the bodily passions 
by mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, hut 
also, perhaps in many instances only half con- 
BciouBly, escape from tne burdens of a social life, 
the petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threw its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctraie of the four 
Siramas [q.v.) asceticism was made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Formally this was to be done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union -with Brahman (see art. YoQA). 
And a religious motive was thus supplied for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re- 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Br&hmans alone ; it was then 
extended to all the twice-born, and finally aU 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Of. Bkm&faqa, Vttara Kdn4d, 74. 0ff., quoted in Muir, Orig. 
Sanskr. Texts*, i. 1161.: ‘Formerly in the kfta age BrliunanB 
alone practised tapas ; none who was not a Brohnmn did so in 
that enlig[htened age . . . then came the (retd age, ... in which 
the Bfatnyss were bom, distinguished still by their former tapas 
. . . Those Br&hmans and E^triyas who lived in the tretd 
practised tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 
dodpara age tapas entered into the Vai4yas. Thus in the 
course ot three ages it entered into three castes ; and in the 
three ages righteousness (dharma) was established in three 
castes. But the Sudra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
11 practised by that caste in Uie dodpara.' Cf. Manu, i. 86 : * In 
the kfta age the chief [virtue] is declared to be tapas.' 

It is evident, however, with what reluctance the 
privileges and powers of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to Sudras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or barrier; 
any one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
dSramas, that of the vanaprastha, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the 6\6ptoi 
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of silence for years. Some display their povvers by 
ohe'wing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to the neck 
in -water, allo-wing themselves to be buried alive, 
or hung -with the bead do-wnwards (urdhvamuhhi). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt kncwn to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries.* 

(3) Ascetic sects. — Hindu sadhtts are of various 
types and sects, between which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there appears to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but some belong 
to v^aisnavite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the &iva, Skanda, and Lihga Purdnas, is the cnief 
patron god of ascetics. Hi this character he is 
represented as digambara, ‘sky-clad,’ -with hair 
u^empt and his body smeared -with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
practising austerities his home was in the remote 
fastnesses of the Himalaya range, where accord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Sai-vite 
pilgrimage are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sankaracharya, Kabir, 
Rfimfinuja, Efimananda, etc. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here And mention.f 
There are seven chief sects of Sai-vite ascetics as 
follows: — (1) Da'^din, (2) Sannydsin, (3) Brahma- 
chdrin, (4) Paramaharhsa, (6) Lii^ait or Lih- 
gayat, (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. The first four 
are mendicant orders founded by Sankarficharya, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the 
7th or 8th cent, of our era. The Lihgaits, or 
Lihgayats, are properly Saktas, who worship the 
lihgam, or phallus, and whose founder is said to 
have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of Kalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the 12th century. Their itinerant 
monks (jahgamas) are to be found all over India 
(see art. Littgayat). 

The subdi-visions of the DandiTW and Sannydsins 
appear to be uncertain in their limits,! and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Bandins, whence they are 
known as Bainami (‘ten-named’) Bandins, which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the dan4a, or staff, which every Bandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship ; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerous in Benares. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation mto the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, -with fasting ; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this time 
and burned, and together -with the communication 
of the sacred mantram, and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of chastity 
and poverty. Bandins avoid the use of fire, and 
bury their dead or cast them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. DANpiN). Seven classes of Sannydsins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 
* J. 0. Oman, op. cit. oha. iii. iv. and -vi. ; Monler Williams, 
Indian Wisdom *, p. 10411. 

t The iist and details that follow are derived in the main 
from J. O. Oman’s Important work ; see also separate artides. 
There are, of course, £a India many men who iive ascetic lives, 
hut who are not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Mohaii- 
UDABISM and JAtsisu). 
t See Oman, to. cit. p. 16S. 
f Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87. 


which are said to belong more properly to the 
Bandin orders. The list is as follows : — Giri, Puri, 
Bharti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasvatl. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, ivithout distinction of caste; 
twice-bom men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudrdksha berries, and some, in place of the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any Hindu, they avoid meat and do not drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja {gunjd), or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to perform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva ; he must not 
sleep on a conch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no krdddlM 
ceremonies are performed, since he is supposed to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order * 
(see art. SahnySsin). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmachdrin, the name given in the old fiterature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first d&rama, has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannydsins or 
ParaTnahamsas (see art. ASrama). The Para- 
mahamsas are the highest order, and have an 
Upanisad of their o-wn, the Paramaharhsopanisad, 
They lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others. 
Before admission to the rank of Paramahanisa, a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
twelve, must be undergone. In token of absolute 
renunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense -uith aU clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works. The Para- 
mahamsa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Di-vine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical -with Brahman — a creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
is said to be derived from a mythical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
mUk; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. The word 
hamsa ordinarily signifies a goose; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given -to members of 
the sect in derision, t 

The Aghorins or Aghorapanthins are sddhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. There are 
probably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
in India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
a ve^ early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect is said to be at Siddhapur, in North Eanara 
(see art. AghorI). 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring by restraint and discipline of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see art. YoGA). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self-hypnotists, who claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances imdoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnath, a 

*SeB J. A. Dubois, Sindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, ch. xxxvi. p. 6S8ff., and for an 
account of the initiation of a sannj/dsin, ib. p. 62311. 

1 Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87 ; Max Miifler, RamdhisTina, 
London, 1905. 
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safety {Nihongi, which assigns the event to A.D. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
the Negi (from negafu, ‘to pray’), were called 
imi-bi in some old provinces, becanse of the par- 
ticnlar care which they had to take to avoid all 
nncleanness with respect to fire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to be virgins. This mle of con- 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marrying 
afterwards. The Saiwo, a princess of the Imperial 
blood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this office for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
(imi-dono), where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the ‘ three years’ absti- 
nence ’ (mi-tose no mono-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or ‘ god-children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance {kagura), and to cook the food 
for the offering, were called also mono-imi, that 
is to say, ‘lAstainers from things’ (‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fndoki we gather that a domestic Nihi- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. But in every case abstinence was 
associated with the idea of ritual purity. The 
important thing was to avoid impurities {tsumi] of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, c.g. uncleaimess (to 
begin with personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony -without first ha-ving 
washed and put on clean clothes), dimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view (e.g. 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unkno-nm ofience. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can be clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness -with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent, we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from KojiJci which the Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Imibe which 
we see afterwards in operation in the EngUhiJd in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
■with religious rites. But, under this new form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstmence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as a temporaiy condition for certain functions; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a -virtue, 
it required absolute cleanhness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of moral and ritualistic purity. 

Michki. Eevon. 

ASCETICISM (Je-wish). — i. Pre- exilic cus- 
toms. — Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
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asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant betiveen 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh’s o-wn people in a special 
manner, pledged henceforth to ackno-\riedge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His wSl 
as revealed to them by Di-vinely-inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel’s God. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regarded as His smile on ffis 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘ to walk -with Jahweh.’ Wo mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweh- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pre-exilio 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, e.g. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19“, 
Dt 14' 23'), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self-inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, was left to the free -will of the 
faithful (1 S 7“, Ps 35", Dn 9’, Ezr 8" Jer 36^). 

2. Post-exilic legalism. — The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their efiForts te re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside_ Palestine and -without a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. Tbe theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘ Let 
ft be done according to the law ’ (Ezr 1(P) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet -with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for which the Law hau made 
no pro-vision were decided by an artificial deduc- 
tion from the -written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or nn-written Law. If the name ‘ Pharisee ’ 
as the designation of a par^ sprang up after the 
Maccabaean rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came -ndth the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it ’ (Suhka, 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘ disciple of Ezra ’ (Tos. Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal- 
ism, according to which a man’s acceptance -with 
God depended on a considerable balance of gpod 
works over his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Pirqe 
Aboth (iv. 29), ‘that everything is according to 
reckoning.’ ‘Weigh thou therefore our -wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no -where be 
found but in Israel ’ (2 Es 3^ ; cf. also Siphrd to 
Lv 26®). Piety was equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, but such righteousness as God acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law. _ 

3. Hasidism. — ^The early enthusiasts of Noniism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the Hiisidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2", but only the pious in 
the lan^ of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JE •vi._250f.). They were the suc- 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch lOS**-). They were 
expected to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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men {Shab. 120a). Theirs was the highest degree 
of piety {Bosh hash. 17). ‘ Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to purity, parity to Pharisaism, Phari- 
saism to holiness, holiness to hmnility, humility 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to Sasidism, 5asidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. {Sota ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be ^oted to prove a douhtfal 
halakha {Men. 41a). Only those were admitted into 
their circle who were learned {Pirqe Aboth ii, 6), 
and whose youth had never been defiled by sin 
[Suk. 53a ; see also B. kdma, 1035). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving {Pirqe Aboth v. 10, 
11, 14). Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
{B‘ra.m. 325). In order to sacrifice the more, thw 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow {Ned. 10a). ft 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostl}' died of enteric diseases, from which 
they suffered ten or twenty days before their death 
{S^mdh. iii. 9 ; Gen. Bab. 62). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the flesh but nomism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law. Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imposed restrictions on themselves {Nid. 
38a). Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an ecclesiola in ecdesia. Ho-sid- 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and Rabbinism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of Jonathan (Jos. Ant. xiil. v. 9). Hence- 
forth a was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title Hasid. 

4, Pharisaism and Rabbinism.— -Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their opposition to 
Greek hedonism as were the Ho-sidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti- 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either was in one’s own power (cf., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirqe Aboth iii. 19), they had no 
inducement to ingmre farther into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina- 
tion (n.T IS'), and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (Bid. 30*’). As long as the faithful were 
occupied mth the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their OAvn evil inclination {'Abodd edra, 
55). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctHious 
attendance to the positive and negative precepts of 
the Law, without the suppression of the natural 
feelings. A legalist could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, pro\'ided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also Je5. 20a, ‘Hal- 
low thyself also in la'ivful matters’). The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s ima^e {Lev. B. 34), Self-inflicted 
injuries were forbidden {B. ham. 915). 

No scribe might live in a to\vn which did not 
ossess, among other sanitary req^uisites, a bath, a 
arber, and a physician {Sann. 176). "When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
ho who stinted himself was threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence {Shah. 129a). To save life, 
even the life of a newborn infant, aU laws ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
mmht be suspenued {Joma, 82a) and the Sabbath 
profaned {Shab, 1285 ; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 
‘ The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath’). A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 
cup hallowed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
was not missing from the social board. ‘ He who 
abstains from wine is a sinner ’ {Tdan. Ha). Rab 
went so far as to say that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. .gTicf. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, 'Beatipos- 
sidentes oa’.T i? v' dk, for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and death knows no delay ’ {Erub. S4a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘ A rich 
man is he who is contented wnth his lot’ {Ab. 
iv. 1). ‘ Man must be taught not to be a glutton ’ 
{B. mez, vii. 5). From Dt 14®* the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it {B'nh 84a). ‘Abstain 
from evil, and from every appearance of evil’ 
{Bui. 445). Marriage was raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 45*®. 
There are a few isolated passages in pre-Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es 16“, Wis 3'*, Sibyll. ii. 48, Test. 
Issachar 2). Enoch (83-) received his revelation be- 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8’, Jth 8‘ 9*-‘ 16®, 
Lk 2®®, Mt 19*'). But this was not in accordance 
noth the teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
whom marriage was both a legal duty and a safe- 
guard against sin {Jeb. 635, K‘th. 615). Nowhere in 
the Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an official calendar, the JSPgillath tdanlth, 
was published, which prohibits fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era. The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted ly Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18*“ and in the Didachc, 
is still observed in the East by extremely devout 
Jews. But the ethical value of public and private 
fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
being the outward expression of penitence ; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the path to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
Jews to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstaineu 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b, Hununiah 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
elements offered on the altar {Baba bathra, 60b). 

There are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R, Zadok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
quest of R. Jochanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
be treated by a physician {Gi(. 665, £am. B, i. 6). 
His contemporary H****h3a b. Dosa, the thauma- 
turgos, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to week’s end {B‘rdkh. 18). Nor 
were R. Zdera and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jevdsh temper. 
Although trials and chastisements (('tid') were re- 
garded ns Divinely ordered for expiatoiy reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they were not 
willingly sought after. Both R. Riya bar Abba 
and R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
‘No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
{B‘rdhh. 65). The principle of Rabbinism was, ‘ The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come’ {Ab. v. 22). ^ 

5, Alexandrianism.—Vi’hUe Palestinian Judaism 

was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in j^exandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. 
The inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric method, and the 
Greek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
As early as pseudo-Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy rv. are called philosophers (Kautzsch, 
Ajpoh. ii. 21). According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
sty)hers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Jloses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. ‘ The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 

‘ presseth down the som, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things ’ (9^'). But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism. According to him, man’s 
highest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguard against a relimse into the sensual 
(<fe Pram, et Pan. ii. 411). The patriarchs were 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings (de Ahr. iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied -with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh {de 
Mig. Ahr. i. 437). Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of God {de Som. 
i. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of pr^hecy, and raised to the nearest approach to 
God ( Vita Mos. ii. 145 £). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic MidrasA found its way mto the 
Eahbinic Haggada. The hokhmath Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Eabbis. 
The works of PhUo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Eossi (1673). 

6. Essenism. — The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, is so strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. _ Since no satisfactory aerivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that ’Bo-o-oToi 
IS an ethnic term^Esauites, or Idumseans, or at 
least a clan of Idumaea.* This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sac^oial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the sou was ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments ; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly 5asidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-M«aggel, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene {Taan. 19 and ib. Tos. 
ii. 11), was a married man and offered sacrifices 
{Tdan. 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man {Baba haihra, 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The .name 
* For other etymologies cl. Kohler, JB r. 224. ' 


‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 
Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
(‘firm’), Z‘nuim (‘modest’), JfasAaim (‘sDent,’ 
‘mysterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Toble 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Mdaseh (‘men of work’), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the {Sukka, 51; 

Sota ix. 16), were Essene ascetics, ma'aseh being 
pure Hebrew for 'aseA: (=ao-Ar) 7 trK), ‘work,’ ‘occupa- 
tion.’ 

7. Modem Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the Purim and ShitlMn 
'Arukh, which is stiU binding on Judaism. We 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Fore- 
most among these is Bahya’s ^ohoth ha-Lehahoth 
(‘Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas h 'Ke.m'gW Imitation among Christians. 
So are the Sha'are T‘shubah (‘Gates of Eepent^ 
ance’) and Sepher ha-Jirah {‘ thaBook of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (t 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Grieco-Arabic philosophy (see 
BruU, Jahrb. v. and vi. 71-93). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jemsh spirit. In 
his Mishne Torah, Ddoth iii. 1 and vi. 1, ne points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states : 
‘ The prevalent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to despise life . . . but 
to love the world and length of life.’ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic gasidim see Kabbalism, Hasidism, 
also Essenes, Karaites, Pharisees, and Sects 
(Jewish). 

IdTBEATcnE. — M. Lazams, Ethiet of Judaism (Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1900), §§ 246-M6 ; JB ii. 165-169 ; Bousset, 
Bel. d. JudentJ^ 1906, pp. 470-639 ; Koeberle, Silnde u. Gnade, 
1905, pp. 469-671 ; M. KriedlUnder, Bel. JBsiecg. 1906, pp. 237- 
264 : Scbiirer, GJ7 (index). A. E, SuFFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim). — ^The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, Md much remains to be 
done before it wiE be possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1, Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. 

2, Early Muslim and SuC asceticism. 

8. Development of $u'fi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

(а) Monastic institutions. 

(б) Ascetic systems. 

4 . Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

I. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. — 
The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toDs and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the -advent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-Islamic times Christianity 
.was difliised among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least a superficial know- 
ledge of its rites and doctrines (Wellhausen, Beste^, 
230 If.),, Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedaivin were impressed by the (Christian 
monk {rahib), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. p, 35 ff.). Not only 
can the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest Sufi biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the* Christian monk {rahib), 
who from his cell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, wo find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels -frequently occur 
among the sajdngs attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Bibucal stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, e.q. the 
popular collection entitled al-Isrd’iliyat, which is 
sam to have been compiled by Wabb n. Munabbih 
(ob, 7^ A.D.), and the still extant Qisas al-anbiya 
(‘Tales of the Prophets’), by Tha'labi (ob. 1036 
A.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced ivith enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrahim b. Adham (ob. 776 A.D. ) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. • A 
prince of Balkh, he clad himself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria, 
earning a scanty Rvelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manuEil labour. On being asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied: ‘I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-driver 
{jesAjamm&li for lyumma'i) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death ’ {Tadk. al-auliyd, ed. Nicholson, 
i. 95. 156’.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Safi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. Women took an active part in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
SDfIism). It nad no organization, no system of 
doctrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed {Vienna Orient. Joum. vol. xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Sdfiism j 
and even when the , distinction became sharp (in 
the 3rd cent, of Islam), many who called themr 
selves Sufis were really little more than ascetics 
ivith a "vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to regard the early Sofis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal mth 
some practices and theories wliich illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 

(a) Dress. — Garments of coarse wool {suf) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Islamic times : in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Noldeke, in ZDMG, vol. xlviii. p. 47). Similar 
arments were often worn by Muslim ascetics; 
ence the name ‘ Sufi,’ which came into use before 
200 A.H^ _A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is Musuhi, Avhich is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called ntish, plural musuh (cf. J^ilyat, 
ii. 80*; Nafahat al-xins, Calcutta, i859. Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of both sexes are described as 


wearing a smock {jtibba or midrda) of wool ; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
{Jiimdr) of the same material. Sufyan ath-Thauri 
(ob. 777-778 A.D.) condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation (bid'a), others on the ground 
that it was borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation {j^ilyai, L 90*; ‘Jqd, Cairo, 1293 
A.H., iii. 348 f. ; Sha'rani, Lawdmh, 1299 A.H., 

i. 45, penult.). Abtt Sulaiman ad-Darani (ob. 830 
A.D.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious pmqsoses (Jffilyat, iL 171'’). In 
another place {ib. ii. 167*) he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of sill the passions, to wear 
an 'aba (woollen mantle), ‘whiM is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments’ like ordinary 
people, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 
hair {shdr) are often mentioned ; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, e.g. by Ja'fax as- 
Sadiq (Lawaqih, i. 42. 20 ff.). Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks (bumus, pi. 
bardnis; cf. ‘Iqd, iL 291. 7). 'Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments — one as a ridd, the other as an izdr — so 
that he looked like a ploughman (^ilyat, i. 37'’). 
Bishr al-9afi (ob. 841-^42 A.D.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur (janu), a short boot {huff), and a 
very fine izdr’ {ib. ii. 77*). All this mows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks {muraqqa'dt), which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the §ufis, see art. 
SOfIism. 

(6) Food and fasting. — Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only what was lawful 
{lialdl). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘ Let your 
food be good {tayyib), and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day’ {^ilyat, L 199*); and he 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saqati (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of nis diet {ib. 

ii. 247*); he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible {ib. ii. 
244*). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculously 
guarded from eating ‘dubious’ viands, e.g. sucn 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of 9arith al-Mub&sibi (ob. 857 a.d.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers (Qushairi, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrahim b. Adham 
recommended warm bread with oUve oil as the 
best food for ascetics {J^ilyat, i. 199*) ; others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of food, e.g. carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supposed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank {Lawdqih, i. 61. 17 ff.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to 'mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 
‘ He who masters his belly,’ said 'Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues ’ {Jfilyat, L 16*). Bayazid 
al-Bis^ml said that he attained to knowledge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 

j body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Sahl b. 'Abdallah at- 
i Tustari (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for his fasts. 
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was customaiy for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ‘without provision’ {bila zad), and 
in some cases they considered their vow of taimh- 
kul to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for the doctrinaires. Living ‘ on trust,’ 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. That some mutawahkUun 
perished in this way is liltely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyan ath-Thauri (j^ilyat, i. 81»), that those who 
refuse to beg, and die of hunger in conseguenee, 
go to Hell. Gradually the §ufis themselves came 
round to the opinion that tawakkul was not in- 
validated by seeking a livelihood {takassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (loc, cit. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect who rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
’l-5air b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modem Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to tmst in God. It is curious that a 
theorv which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as a last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tawakkul an excuse for living on charity. 

3. Development of Snfi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages. — («) Monastic institutions. — The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Most of the early Siifis led 
secluded lives with a few friends and coihpanions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like ^atim al-Aijamm of Balkh, who 
died in A.D. 851 (^ilyat, L 213’’). Bishr al-5afi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Ahmad b. ^anbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony,_was his superior 
in this respect (Qut al-gulub, ii. 241). Never- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy — for they did not 
always practise what they preached — soon began 
to make themselves heard. of Ba§ra said 

that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world. He does not occupy him with wife and child 
{Lawdgijj,t i. 38. 10). According to Bibab b. 'Asax 
al-Qaisi, no one attains the rank of the elect 
i^dai^un) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless (t6.|i. 61. 4). Abu Sulaiman 
ad-Darani spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness ; it might be the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, but 
only the single man (wahld) tasted the full sweet- 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God {Qut al-gulub, ii. 247). These views, 
confficting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family' are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern hie faith, never 
ained universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
emanded by Muhammadan religions orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little information as to the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Islam. The first monastery {JianagaK) for ^Ofis 
is said to have been founded at Itamla in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitaiy (Nafahat, 34), apparently 
before A.D. 800. Sitting in a li/anagah was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by Abfl Turab 
an-Nakhshabi, who died in A.D. 859 (^ilyat, iL 
222’’). The year 200 A.h. (=A.D. 816) is named in 
two fictitious tractions (Qut al-gulub, ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be permissible 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
men amongst them ; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
probable, however, tnat the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham- 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on Sufiism, e.g. the Qut 
al-gulub, the ^ilyat al-auliy'a, and the Bisala of 
Qushairi (all of which were written before A.D. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries; yet the celebrated Sfifis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.H. generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Maqrizi (Hi(a(, ii. 414. 3) says that Jmna- 
gahs were introduced into Islam during the 6th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent, of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sufi monasteries, the members of 
which lived toget&er for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh, first became numer- 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. Maqrizi’s observation aCTees with a passage 
in Qazwini (Athdr al-bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Abfl Sa'id b. Abi ’1-gair, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by De Saoy in Journal des 
Savants, 1821, p. 726, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Sflfi 
monasticism and rules of discipline.- During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders — -'Adawls, Qadirls, Eifa'is, 
Mevlevis, etc. — ^which arose in rapid succession. 

The well-known treatise on Sflfiism, entitled 
'Aw&rif al-Mdarif, by ShihAb a'd-Din 'Umar as- 
Suhrawardl (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 1^-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and the disciple 
(murid), SuhrawardI asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ is 
a Miritnal birth, according to the words of Jesus : 
" Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God”’ (Jn 3®). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh ivith a patched 
frock (J}irga) as a sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the ShaiKh 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
‘sucking’ (irtida!), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, but to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of ‘ weaning ’ (fi(am) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, ‘ desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed them, but Siifis who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a imiqne 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent (ribdt) comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
(zdwijfa) as well as an assembly-room (bait al- 
jamaa). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please ; but, for dis- 
ciplmary reasons, it is advisable that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control ; if, 
however, a novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should 'be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted, while the Shaikh himself maintains order 
in the assembly-room. Noiices should be em 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindiqs, a 
name given by the Muslims to various lands of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation and meaning of eindlq, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1902, i. 
169 ff. ; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 372 ff. ; and art. Atheism [Muh.]). 
Renunciation (zuhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some_ of 
them were tmdoubtedly influenced by Manioh- 
ajan . and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as ‘free -thought’ 
{zandaqa) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu ’1-Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.D.), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, was called a 
zindiq by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of oeing a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetryis ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious. He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappomtment in love. 
‘ The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ i.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, ‘those who are content with their 
lot are the truly free.’ With mnch better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ’l-'Ala al-Ma'arri 
(see hlA'ARRl), He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JJRAS, 1902, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. He held that it was ivrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
a dress of undyed wool and wooden shoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, but was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and prac- 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
wotdd be unjust to Ma'arri’s eccentric and original 
genius. He resembled some of them in msudng 
asceticism an affair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. 0 thers, 
like the Ihwan a§i-§afa, or ‘ Brothers of Purity,’ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘ gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

5. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. — As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham- 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
avoidable. European writers have confined their 
researches a^ost exclusively to the modem Der- 
vish orders, in which Safl asceticism and mysticism 
are earned as far as Human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the 14th cent, mey have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China m the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of mediaeval Sufiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and ^mtroduced new ones. In some cases, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points : (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of a_ peculiar costume ; (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr, with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coals, charming snakes, predicting future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head or the order. If it is 
trae that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modem Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sufis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less trae that they nave 
vulgarized Sufiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
hy associatmg its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
Dervish. 

Ljteratiiek. — B esides the references fiven in the article, 
students may consult, for early Muslim asceticism; von 
Kremer, Gesch. der hemchenden Ideen des Islams, 1868, 
p. 62fl. ; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, 1903, pp. 172-180 ; 
K. A Nicholson, A Literary History/ of the Arabs, 1007, pp. 
224-235 ; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages : Miguel Asm 
Palacios, Al'gazel, dogmdtica, moral, asettiea, 1901 ; for philo- 
sophical asceticism : Doldziher, * SMih b. ‘Abd al-QuddOs und 
das Zindllfthum ivahrend der Eeglerungdes Chalifen al-Mahdi,’ 
in Transactions tf the Ninth Congress of Orientalists, 189^ 
vol. ii. p. 104 fl. ; Vieterici, Lie Thilosophie der Araber im X. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr., 1861-70 ; and lor the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J. P. Brown, The Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 1868; Depont and Coppolani, Les Confrhies 
religieuses musulmanes, 1897. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

ASCETICISM (Persian). — An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in ‘The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine’ in the Ahuna- 
vaiti Gatha, Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
ProMet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
earthly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

I. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself was the first 
‘Jmeadow- keeping cattle rearer’ {vastryo-fSuyqs, 
Yasht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gdthas do not know any but 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendidad iii. mentions 
the five places whiM are the happiest on this earth : 
(1) where one of the faithful is worshipping; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 
priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering ; (3) where most com and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led into a 
poorly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘ and 
where dryness is brought to a wate^ soU,’ ditching 
being later than arf&cial irrigation); (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 
ground, sheltering the plants from drought and 
&ost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian- 
ism. 
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Among the later writi^ of the Parsis, Sad Bar 
IxxxL 10 inculcates; ‘Every good •work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine ora hand 
the counsel of thine ora soul’j and in Ganje- 
shayagdn (§ 126) one-third of the day (and night) 
is given to religions duties, one-third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day 1), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2 . The following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles : — 

(1) Wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married {Ve,nd. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs a husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both (Vend. iii. 24-25). 

Zarathushtra is of Divine origin — the heavenly 
glory (see art. Ages of the World [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 205 f.) entered his grandmother 
(Dinkart VIX. li. 2S., 14; vin. xiv. 1). But no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would he opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathushtra’s parents in 
BlnJcart, VII. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion : 

'Both have embraced tbe first time •ndth desire for a eos, and 
the demons shouted out unto them, In the villainous speech 
ol sinfulness, thus: "'Why shouldst thou act like this, vUe 
P6ruah5sp6?, ” whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed.’ The same experience was repealed a second and a 
third time. ‘And they spoke with one another about It, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saj-ing : “ 'VVe will 
not so stop •without accomplishing something, not even though 
both E4k and Nddar should arrive here together.' Then that 
monchlld, who was tbe righteous Zorathiisht, became complete 
... in the womb of his mother.' 

The Mazdayasnian has to recite the Akuna- 
Fairga (n.u.) and tbeAsAem when he goes in to 
his tvife (Blnkari IX. xix. 8). 

(2) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not (Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting is a sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vigorou.'- piety, for cultivating the 
ground, for licgc: ling strong (:hil(lrcn ( Vend. iii. 33). 
The man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
vohuman (‘good thought’) than he who does not 
( Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha, a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy laAV, and deserves punishment ( Vend. 
iv. 49). 

A well-knora passage of the Farsi tr^tise Sad 
Dar Ixxxiii. forbids fasting : ‘In our religion it is 
a sin to pass a day irithout eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
tongue, ^vith the ear, with the hand, with the 
foot.’ 

According to al-Birtini, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation (Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All practices of mortification are prohibited. 
The Pohlavi paraphrase of the Varshimansar 
Nash of the Sasanmn Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
(Dinkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whoso doctrines are opposed in the 
PabJavi ^vritings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Mani in the 
Pahlavi Varshimansar Nash and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (‘ Mazdak, 
son of Bamdat’). The chief form of asceticism 
opposed besides Monichteism was_ Christianity. 
During the persecutions of the Sasanions, marriage 
was not infrequently offered as an alternative to 
death. 

The ascetics referred to in the VendidSd may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manichteaus 
(Spiegel). But it seems equally probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practised 


in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had ^married brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3 . Penalties, imposed for offences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti -ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesto fragments of the manuscript Tahmuras 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nlrangistan, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosko ■ harana, ‘the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. 11 , 12 ; 
Fragments of Nlrangistan, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109; 
AJUiG xxiv. 55 f., 10511'.). If the penance inflicted 
by Vendtddd xiv. upon the man who has kiUed an 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frop, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a priest, of a warrior, 
and of a fanner. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vated ground, a byre, and a beautiful bedstead. 
Ho must give a young virgin as ivife to a good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. He has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong dnnk, and udne (cf. quotation from 
al-Biruni under 2 (3) above, and Vend, xviii. 73- 
74 , where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered os bad and noxious 
are called khrafstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work to kill them. This is very different from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from medimval 
Safi and Christian asceticism and mysticism. 

Liteeattob,— Darmesteter A2IG xiU. 010.; E. Lehmann, 
Zarathushtra (1809-1902), U. ; Henry, ie Parsisms (1905); 
Rostamji Edoiji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and ZarathushtrianUm in ths Avesta (1900) ; Sodcrblom, * Du 
g4nie da Mozddisme,’ in Milanges Charles ae Harlez (1890). 

Nathan SUderblom. 

ASCETICISM (Eoman). — i. For the purposes 
of this article ‘ asceticism ’ may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, prompted either by the 
authority of religion or by philosophic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both these forces. 
The early Eoman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemoriafly remote. 
The primitive Eomans deemed that their shadora 
and impalpable divinities were under compact ivith 
the community whose exclusive property they were. 
They asked of their worshippers no burdensome 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trilling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and lanmage connected 
•with them was complicated, and needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed aw^ only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Eoman religion. _ But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of th^rimitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Kamen of 
Juppitor and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman feria, or public 
religions celebrations, though requiring a ceaea- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avert the wath of heaven 
as declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2. It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or religion may safely 
be refeiTed to a foreijgn origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the fast was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature of the Gtcecus ritus. The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bdlum Punicum of 
Nsevius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197 M ; 
‘res divas edicit, prsedicit castns’). The special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature, 

3. Such discipline as the early Roman rinder- 
went was not self-imposed or required by relmon, 
but was laid upon him by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him ; but only in rare cases had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio, by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be- 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to loll the willing victim, it was possible, m true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4. We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 
ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
{castus or Jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers fcrt appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual ' in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the SiWlline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro BaXbo, 65). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the old. In B.C. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek vjjore/o was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154 ; Amob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigU was maintained during nine nights 
by women 'worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 
patronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 B.O., 
seems to point to a castus by which Juno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiatea (Ritschl, Prise. Lat. 
Monumenta, Suppl. 11, 12). 

5. A few years before the time at which the 
jemnium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
9n Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 
This was due to the superstition which was gener- 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. The formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenried and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poem of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the goddess were imported from her 
origmal home, as their name (Gallt) indicated, and 
Homans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early ns B.c. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and anring the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, and it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West, 

6. Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great nte of the Taurobolium, with its minor 
form, the Criobolium {qq.v.). Its history and nat- 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram, A famous inscription [CIL vi. 610) 
relates how, after undergoing the taurobolium and 
criobolium, a worshipper ‘was born again for eternal 
life ’ {renatus in cctcmum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that great change which passed over the Western 
world during and after the 1st cent. A.D., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guUt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
it away. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and , endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
offered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Eastern cults in their ivestwara 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, ndth the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7. As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carrying 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these failed 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (wfith occa- 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability^to 
the people at large. But by the 3rd cent, the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity Mft, a form of the Great 
Mother, whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
m^e when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. We have in Stra,bo (p. 536) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with SOOO servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

• A Cappadocian goddess who must not be confused with the 
Roman deity of the same name (cf. Oumont, Les R^igitnu 
1 orUntales, Paris, 1907, p. 66 f.). 
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pervading. The educa.ted class at Rome began to 
to affected by it in the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
mUita^ service, and of that subjection to authority 
in whicb Rome had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the coll of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of H^as. When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State; Curius Dentatus, receivmg the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the fire ; Decius and Regulus, self-devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics : Rutilius, 
‘the Roman Socrates,’ who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had i^ressed, 
Cato of Utica, Paetus Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Prisons. Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmmogioal speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of a religion. A school which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded ‘ Nature ’ as the teacher of all sim- 
plicity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
had the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It iS' certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
whieh worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modem world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15. The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced ' Cynicism ‘ a short road to wis- 
dom.’ _ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism * heated 
seven times more than it was wont to be heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking pictme of the trae 
Cynic {Diss. iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the G^cs 
and the Stoics. They were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive power in human action was differenuy 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid down by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his o'Nvn power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on a diet of bread and water ; and it was a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large part from the mistaken value set 
on tilings external to the soul— the rest of it being 
due to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes, Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its founders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they mi^ht be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons m morality which are laid down 
W Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 
!^icnrean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonio movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But uie most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cynics, but often also calling 
themselves by other names, left their studies and 
went forth into the streets of the CTeat cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modem 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some of their utter- 
ances ring very like those of the ‘revivalist’ of 
modem days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, but the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instraction ; but when 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt that 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, but 
they must have contributed to swell the tide Avhich 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. 

Litzratdkb. — I nformation bearing on this subject is to be 
sought in the great modem works bearing on Roman religion 
and on late ancient philosophy. Among them may be men- 
tioned : Wissowa, Religion tmd KiUtus dor RBrner (Munich, 
1902) ; R£ville, La Religion romaine sous les Sevhres (Paris, 
1886) ; G. Bolssler, La Fin du paganisme (Paris, 1894) ; F. 
Cumont, Textee et monuments figuris relatifs aux mystires de 
mthra (2 vols., Brussels, 1895-99), and The Mysteries of Mithra 
(Eng. tr. from 2nd Fr. ed., Chicago, 1903) ; Zeller, History of 
Grreifc Philosophy (2 vols., London, 1881) ; Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius ^ndon, 1901) ; and A. Gasquet, 
Le OuUe et les mystires de Mithra (Paris, 1899). 

J. S. Reid. 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that thej 
worsnipped the rising snn. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid great attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of them renounced 
marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
heightening of Levitical purity, because priests 
had to he purified from sexual contact before 
performing priestly functions} others look upon 
it as a practice wnich could spring only from a 
dualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism. The reverence for the 
rising sun also points in the direction of Persian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Essenes were confined to no locality, hut were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in numher, scattered 
through the cities of Palestine. How the Persian 
influence reached them may he variously ex- 
plained, hut from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rdhibs, or monks, the 
sa’iJu, or wanderers, and the hanifs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were probably imita- 
tions of Christian monks. We leam from the 
pre-Islamic Arabian poetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held duMg that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks ana anchorites. Monasticism (g.u.) entered 
Christianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted by Christianity to 
Arabia. The same is true of Egypt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. It was grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a foreign 
source. 

Uteratcre. — ‘W, R. Smith, Religion of the Semitei^, 1891 ; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, 1902; 
StelodorfT, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 1903 : Ennan, 
Die agi/ptisehe Religion, 1905; Toy, Judaism and Christi- 
anity, 1891 ; Scharer, Geschichte des jidisehen Volkes\ 1895- 
1901 J Bonsset, Relimon desJudentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter^, 1906; Josephns, BJ, bk.’ U, ch. 8; Zimmern, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, 1885, Babylonischs Hymnen und 
Gebete, 1905; Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
1902 to date ; Morgenstern, The Doctrine of Sin in the Baby- 
lonian Religion, 1905 ; Macdonald, Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 1003, which cites much 
Muhammadan literature. GeOBQE A. BAETON. 

AL-ASH*ARI.— Ahtt al-Rasan 'Ali ibn Isma^Il 
al-Ash'ari was bom at Ba§ra in A.H. 260 (A.D. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high ofiSces in the Stete, and it was 
one of them, Ahfl, Musa al-Ash'ari, Governor of 
ICufa, who after the battle of Sifiin represented 
the cause of 'Ali in the arbitration that resulted in 
the proclamation of Mu'awiya as Khalif {A.D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi- 
tions, and a friend of the Shafi'ite legist ZakariyS 
ibn Yahya al-Saji. Ba$ra had long been a centre 
of active religious controversy, and had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mu' tazilite school, such as Wa^il ibn 'Ata, Ahtt al- 
Hudhayl, and others, and at this period — the end of 
the 3rQ cent, of the Hijra — ^Abtt 'Ali Midiammad 
al-Jubha’i was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the Mu'tazilite doctrines. Al-Ash'ari 
seems soon to have broken away from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to nave become a zeal- 
ous Mu'tazilite as the pupil of al-Jubba’i. Until 
his 40th year, he attended al-Jubba’i’s lectures 
and took an active part in the disputations of his 
school ; having a ready wit and an engaging de- 
livery, he was not infrequently called upon by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-Jubba’i was 
not prepMed to lean the discussion. We have no 
certain information as to the mental processes 
through which al-Ash'ari passed before he aban- 


doned the Mu'tazilite position, at the age of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox pai^. ffis bio- 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced his 
conversion ; ‘ He shut himself up in his house for 
fifteen days and refused to see any one ; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Basra, 
he went im into the pulpit and cried out, “O 
assembly, Ihave absented myself from among you 
so long only because I have been absorbed in medi- 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be equally balanced, and the true did not out- 
weigh the false nor the false the true ; so I prayed 
unto God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have written down in ttese 
hooks of mine. I strip myself of all my former 
beliefs, just as I strip myseff of this my garment.” 
So saying, he took off the robe he was wearing and 
cast it from him, and distributed his books among 
the people’ (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
so eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver- 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability with 
which he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of dis- 
ciples, so that he soon became one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of his age, and theolomcal problems 
were sent to him for soIuHon from alt parts of the 
Muslim world. He held several controversies with 
his old teacher, al-Jubha’i, who survived the de- 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of the character of such disputations in 
a story which several authorities teU in slightly 
different forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen- 
ticity and uncertain date (e.ff. whether it belongs 
to the period after or immediately before his breach 
with tne Mu'tazilites), it is undoubtedly character- 
istic of the theological controversies of this period. 
The story, as told by Ibn gallikan, (No. 618, ed. 
Wustenfeld), is that al-Ash'ari proposed the case 
of three brothers, one of whom was a true believer, 
virtuous and pious ; the second an infidel, a de- 
bauchee, and a rrarobate ; and the third an infant. 
They all died. What was the state of each one 
of tiiem? Al-Jubba’i answered: 'The virtuous 
brother occupies a high place in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the depths of heU ; and the child is among 
those who have obtained safety.’ ‘ Suppose,’ asked 
al-Ash'ari, ' that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by his virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?’ ‘No,’ replied 
al-Jubba’i, ‘ it would be said to him; " Thy brother 
attained to this place through his numerous works 
of obedience (to God), but thou hast no such works 
to show.” ’ ‘ But suppose,’ said al-Ash'ari, ‘ that 
this child said, “ That is not my fault ; Thou didst 
not let me live long enongbj neither didst Thou 
give me the means of proving my obedience.’” 
‘ In that case,’ replied al-Jubba% ‘ God would say, 
“I knew that, if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and deserved the 
grievous punishment (of hell) ; I thus considered 
what was for thy advantage.” ’ ‘But suppose the 
infidel brother were then to say, “ O God of the uni- 
verse 1 since Thou knewest what his state would be. 
Thou must have known what mine would be ; then 
why didst Thou consider what was for his advantage 
and not for mine ?” ’ Then al-Jubba’i was put to 
silence (Spitta, p. 42). Indeed, al-Ash'ari seems to 
have become rather a thorn in the side of his old 
teacher, who at last declined further discussion 
with him ; whereupon al-Ash'ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a part of the leoture-haU 
where al-Jubha’i could not see him, Md to have 
prompted a woman sitting near him with question 
after question to which al-Jubba’i was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last he guessed 
the trick that was being played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Ash'ari’s life few details are recorded. 
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‘ a bath sacred to fire,’ the body being rubbed vrith 
ashes (Colebrooke, ii. 154).* * * § Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a neAvbom child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 

i. 666). In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or Mssibly for both purooses. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations -were found 
by Bancroft to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, jwith ashes m 
order to stren^hen them (Bancroft, ii. 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2. "Wlien ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produced a 
healthy efiect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
circulation.t In any case, it has been found that 
primitive folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 
Hot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Miwoks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic afieotions 
and cases of severe travafi (Bancroft, i. 204, 398).$ 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
a^es. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-teee, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an efiective remedy for cold fever.§ 
S imil ar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gk)rakhpnr and to 
those of the Hindu Holi-fire ; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertUitj' of the fields (Crooke, 
U. 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modem 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully pre- 
served or scattered on the four comers of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

3. A more famUiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, II. xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 315 ; Pint, de Superstit. ch. 3 ; cf. Herod. 
iL 85 ; Vergil, ^n. x. 844 ; Omd, Metam. viii. 628), 
or by sitting in them (Odyss. vii. 153 ; cf. II. xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of afiliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to be an abridg- 
ment of tbe more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised fimt before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer g^ves 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a hanza, or village chief, 

rostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strewed 

ust over the forehead and arms. "When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon his head. It was 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 

• Works are cited simply by their authors’ names. The titles 
of the worlts will be found in the bibliography. 

t In this particular instance, however, we possibly have a use 
01 ashes which were^supposed to possess special quidities. 

t Some of the pailfomians ttek an internal dose of ashes for 
snake-bites, This, of course, is a different kind of treatment. 
We need hardly remind the reader that amongst primitive folk 
medicine is a part of relimon. See Msdicine-mex. 

§ It should be added here (cf. s below) that, according to 
^ede, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserved 
M a cure for sickness (see Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain, ed. W. 0. Haziitt, L 320). 
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that ‘when they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a quantify of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm.’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgmentiwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124 f.). But originally the practice seems' to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to be a mere 
badge of mourning. Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
•with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix- 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it off (Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Amnta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with white pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name inpirta, ‘ the wliitened 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over the pipeclay, and was then called ura-inpirta, 
ura meaning ‘ fire ’ (Spencer - Gillen, p. 600). 
Amongst the Athapascan TacuUies it was found 
that after a deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
Avife then received one, and had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
m rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, 1. 126). Here 
again the bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4. When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after- 
wards, or left on the alter and the Avhole covered 
with earth, or thro-wn into a river to be carried out 
to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation m-st took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date they were 
thro'wn into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people Avere placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to bum 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried l»ck to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brahmans bum a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the ashes, Avhich is performed by the nearest 
l^sman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii. 176 ff.). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human Auctim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being offered to the sun, 
•was burned, and the ashes preserved Avith great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that Hs hody should be cremated, 
and a dagoha or stupa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When the body had been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or longs 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. 'To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built for the purpose, t When 

• Bee H. Blumner, Leien und Sitten der Grieehen, 11. 80 
(Leipzig:, 18S7). 

t See Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 428 (Berlim 1897); and 
AFilliam Simpson, ‘The Wor^'p ol Death,’ in the Transactions 
<tf the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2070, p. 28. 
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Mr. William Simpson vras in Jelalabad daring 
the Afghan War, ne excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the reuc-ceU, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to be the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
tells us that amonrat the LSmas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stupa is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
tiiem. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been districted, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and PatrooluB, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends.* It should be added that a king 
has been known to lie in state even when reduced 
to ashes. _ Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal rotes, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its back, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5 . Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes teen thought to possess special 
virtues. We hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations carr 3 dng the ashes of honoured 
chiefs ivith them to serve as talismanic relics 
(Bancroft, ii. 348), and of other savages inoculat- 
ing themselves with ashes which represent and are 
supposed to impart moral and other virtues. Thus, 
03 a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in a person’s temple, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities {e.g. 
the claws of a lion might be used to impart bravery). 
In this way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
and courage in time of war (Frazer, ii, 361f,).t 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a fine 
powder, mix this in large conchs of caxiri, and 
drink it, in the belief that by so doing thCT will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man (Spencer-Gillen, 
p. 635 f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
ashes of the dead in the same way. It wras a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ashes that led the Eomans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
triumph.t In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easter fire on the land ns a 
protection ■ V" ; ! ■ i’- ‘ andin Bombay caste 
IS restored .,v > ■■ :s given by the guru 

(Crooke, i. 293). Ashes from the burning ground 
in India are used in ‘ black' magic (ib. p. 261). 

6 . A diflerent use of ashes from any we have 
mentioned is found in connexion vnth the belief in 
ghosts. It has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

• Seo Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Hydriotaphia,' ch. 111. (Worts.'ed. 
Sxrle. Edin. 1007, voL iii. p. 113). , . ^ 

I — tf-'-es that such a pracbee, however 

i; .! ■ '■ ■■".In it, might — and no doubt often 

It would serve to remind the 
inoculated person of cerrain qualities, to concentrate the mind 
upon them, and so to pr^uce them. This would bean instance 
of primitive folk haring been led to adopt a custom lor a 
reason of their own, which for another and a better reason has 
proved to one of the factors In civiliiaUon. 

J Bee F. Granger, The IVcnhip of thi ilomans, 1S95. n. 611. 


islanders ; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered flour of maize or qninna ateut the 
dwelling, to see ‘ by the footsteps whether the de- 
ceased has teen moving about’ (Spencer, i, 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the Hos of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite has teen observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit ; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapnr (Crooke, L 176, ii. 72-74). Another 
practice has teen noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
left alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the oR super- 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual pioteotor. 
In German folklore we hear of the little ‘earth- 
men’ leaving footprints in strewn ashes; and 
in England there was once a snperstitioos belief 
that, if on St Mark’s Eve ashes were sifted over 
the hearth, the footprints would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die within the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

laTEaiTURS.— W. Mannhardt, IToId- und fVMcuite 3, 1904 ; 
E, B. Tylor, Primitive OtUiure*, I0OS; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough *, 1000 ; Baldwia Spencer and F. J. GiUeo, The 
native Tribes 0 / Cerdral Australia, 1899; E. S. Hartland, 
The Legend 0 / Perseus, 1894 ; H. Spencer, The Principles of 
iSueiofogy. fv— ; S* — ■,■' '■i ! 7* .‘h'in 

Transact. t'.r ; i.iSS); 

A. Rdvil- ■.f.i : The 

Native £ !'• ■ '■ " ; i' r V. Cole- 

brooke, t... ■; . ; C. A V." ■■'.e, f'eseh. 

des End' ' I' . ’.V. C;; 'i",Poptdar Religion and 
Polk-hOT' ‘1 -"r : li. : :■ ; V.. Abcghian, AnnentseAcr 

Vctksgla- ■: M. Ji 'i* Eartb, and Ashes as 

Symbols i f ,*' : .■ .■• .*■ at Hebrews,' in JAOS 

XX. (1809) 183-160. MAUEICE A. CAKNEV. 

ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia).— The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Province 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, comMsed 
i largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘Hills 
of the Fire-worshippers’ by the modem inhabitants, 
who assign their origin to the fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroaatrians. Scores of these hiUooks are scattered 
over the great plain aroimd Lake Uramiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
■with events in Zoroaster’s life in Azarbaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances these elevations surmount a small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com- 
position ; and although we may not agree in all 
respects ■ndth the natives, who nnanimously osoribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from fire-temples, century after century, we 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks were 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hUls have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis- 
covered the value of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilizing purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre. Their casual diggings have re- 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta figurines, and other relics of 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Ummiab, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in stylo, and among the figures 
carved upou it are the sun-god Sharaash and the 
demi-god Ea-bani, as described by Dr. Y?. H. Ward 
in American Journal of Archceology, vi. 286-301. 
The jlission museum at Urumioh contains simi- 
lar relics. No systematic excavations, bowc-t'cr, 
have been carried on to determine the possible 
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value of the ash-hilLs as contributing to archseo- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of IrSn. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore he brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Litsbatdrb. — F or bibliographical references and a description 
and photographio niastrations of the Urumiah hillocts, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and Ixindon, 
1906, pp. 90-97. A. V. WILIiIAMS JACKSON. 

ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.— 
'Ashtart mnirj;) was a goddess worshijMed by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, ana in Phocn. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by 'Athtar, 'Attar, etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence. In the Amama Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ash-tar-tu. In a Bah. tablet 
{PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 174fiE’.) Ash-tar-tu is ^ven 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba'al of As-tar-iu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 639). The Gr. transliteration is ’Aa- 
ripTi), which appears even in the LXX along with 
’A<rrapdi9. Augustine (Quesst. in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or Astart, The pronunciation trpi^^f 'Ash- 
toreth, of MT is probably duo to the substitution 
of the vowels of bosheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
‘Molech’ for ‘Melech’ (N61deko, GGA, 1884, p. 
1022 ). 

I. OriM. — ^As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
differ. Hommel (Zwei Jagdinschr. 22), Dmitzsch 
(Assyr. Lesestucke*, s.v.). Driver (Hastinra’ DB 
i. 168), Zimmem (KAT^ 420 f.), Jastrow {Bie Ed. 
Bab. 81, 207 f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bah. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bah. religion during the third millennium B.C., 
and that Ishtar is called dshirat ildni, ‘musterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bah; ashdru, the some root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (of. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory: — (1) This deity is found 
not merdy in Babylonia and Assyria, hut also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as 'Attar or 'A tar (see art. Atab- 
GATis) ; in Moah, as 'Ashtar (see art. Moabites) ; 
in South Arabia, as 'Athtar (see art. Sab^ANS) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as 'Astar (Muller, Epigr. Denhm. 
aus Abessinien, 37 f.). In classicar Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as S,-Ldt and al-'Uzza (cf. 
Herod, iii. 8, where al-Lat is identified with Urania 
=Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bah. deity found such -wide acceptance. It is more 
natm^ to suppoto that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one ffialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. K and p are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
p with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heh. 

Arab. <AJ=Aram. A. (3) The addition of the fern, 
entog t in ‘Ashtar{t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of the Bah. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fern, ending in ‘ALshtar, Ishtar, 
f aTOura the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
a nab. origin of the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fern, end- 
mg was already developed, hut a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as 0 !<, 
are fern, without fern, ending. To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. H the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fern, 
ending. (6) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moah also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fern., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regMded as fern, by one 
tribe and masc. by another, just as in South Arabia 
shams, ‘ the sun,’ was fern., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion ivith the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Atbtar, etc. (7) The use of the plural 
'ashtaroth in the sense of ‘ofispring’ (Dt 7“ 
cannot he explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root tdp. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with iris, accord- 
ingly^ is to be regarded M merely one of the 
pu nnin g combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2 . Original sex and character. — H ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender; Was it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia {CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2f., 46. 6; Hommel, Aufs, u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins. 862, 886’ j Muller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, Eebraica, x. bZ-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moah (Mesha Ins. 17 ; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phoe- 
nicia, and the Phoenician colonies? Zimmem 
{KA'P 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fern, ending, but 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. Baudissiu 
{PEEP 162) suggests that there were originally both 
a mole and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
ilu and ilat, Ba'al and Ba'alat ; but no other case 
exists where the fern, is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. E. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff. ; Barton, Sem. 
Origins, 30 ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and be known as Vn, 
‘maternal uncle’ (cf. ma^n, TDK^m), but they would 
not be called ‘father,’ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later relirion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that i3l those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent in the character of 
‘Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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84-46, 103). In a Bab. hymn (Haupt, Akiadische und turner- 
ische KeilschrifltexU. 116 f.) Ishtar is described as ‘the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everj’thing.* Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, • She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.' Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of Mahhog (Bambyce; i.e. J1120 
'spring'), and had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Askalon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
a mermaid with a fish's tail (see art, Ataroatis). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Phcen, ‘Ash tart was at Aphaka ( = p'hh, 
'water-course'), at the point where the Adonis Biver bursts 
out of a cave in the side of Mt, Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phcen. settlements may be only variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘ to be watered,* 
and interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot he regarded 
as unreasonable (see W. K. Smith, Semites'^, 100 ; Wellhausen, 
Retted 146 ; Lagarde, Get. Abh. 14 ; Hal6^-y, REJ ix. 182f. ; 
Hoffmann, Phcen. Int. 21 f. ; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 23 f.; 
Schlottmann, ZDMQ xxiv. 657 ff.; Nbldeke, ZDMG iL 742; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 102 f. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 768). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, 2teste% 76), 
and in modem Syria (Curtiss, Ur sem. Rel. 
114, 270); but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 
This was found in the massebah, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a beth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slain and offerings might be poured ‘with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, li.), Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart- Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, llist. ii. 3 ; Serv. Aen. i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Num. 628), The Ba'alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietsohmann, Phonizier, 200), In 
Canaanite temples in general mas^ehdih rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2” 
‘who say to the stone. Thou hast brought me 
forth’ (see art. Massebah). The sacred precinct 
around, the massebah was enclosed with ’dsTiirtm, 
or ‘totem posts,’ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(see art. Poles). Offerings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and her^. The first-bom of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-bom chUd 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220), A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were bom, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. ■ These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W, K. Smith, 
469 ff.; Wellhausen, Bested 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 108-115 ; and art. Semites). 

S _Histoiy of cult — ^If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. Her name 
tot appears in the annals of Thothmes nt. (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city ‘As-ti-ra-tu (M^er, 
Asten, 162, 313). In the Amama Letters (c. B.O. 
1400) this city is mentioned . (ZZB v.; Let. 142. 10 
™ treaty of peace between Bandeses IL 
and Khetasar (c, b.c. 1270) the 'Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Egyp. Records, 
ui. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Miiller, Asien, 313 f.). In the mound of Gezer a 
large nuinber of plagues have been discovered in 
pre-Israelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
IS doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this mdicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. Canaahites). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name ‘Ashtdrdfh (Dt 1*, Jos 9“ 12^ 13“’ 

1 Ch 6“(”>). _ In Jos 21*”=1 Ch 6^f”) this is called 
Be'eshtera, i.e. Beth-' Ashtart, ‘house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that sever^ ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like ’Elohim. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qamaim (Gn 14“, 1 Mac 5^, 2 Mac 12^*) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Ashtaroth. In Jg 2” 10®, 
1 S 7*'* 12>“ — all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomic hand — it is stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges worshipped the Ba'alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here ‘Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘ goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ildni u-ishtardti, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’ — a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of Hammurabi (L. W. King, Hammurabi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to tbe pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason' to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1 S 31’“, the PhDistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing, ivith LXX 
rb ’Aerraprreiov). In 1 K 11“' 2 K 23“ ‘Ashtart is 

called the ‘goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon, In the latter pass .ges 
‘Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phcen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba'al 
or Tyre and the Ba'al of Sidon. In "PK ninr;? of CIS 
135, Tik is probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ The use as a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ‘Amm, ‘Ammi (g.v.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Phoenicia and the 
Phcen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers ; at Sidon, by 
Tabnithins. 1, 2, 6; CIS l. i, 3. 16, 16, 18; 4. 6 ; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 4 ; Achil. Tat. i. 1 ; Lydus, de Mens. 
iv. 44 ; Malalas, Chron, ed. Dind. p. 31 ; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Miiller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Grmc. iii. 669, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant,YS3l.-7. 3, c. Ap. i. 18) ; at Umel-‘Awamld near 
Tyre, by CIS 8 ; at Ma‘§fib, by the Ma‘^b /7W. '4 ; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3 ; 86A. 4 (cf. 46, '72), CIA ii. 
168 ; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132. 3 ; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135 ; 140. 1 ; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. R.Acad. Ins, 7, Deo. 1894, Augustine, 
Queest. in Jud. 16, Heptat. viL 16 (Migne, iii. 797). 
It is probable that Ba'alat, ‘ mistress,^ the goddess 
of Gebal and other Phcen. towns (CISl. 2fl‘. ; 177 ; 
Philo Byb. in Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Grcec. iii. 
669 ; Melito in Cnreton, Spic. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cnlt was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iiL 
69). • Tanith also and other Phcen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see Phoenicians). 
In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the iEgean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. These are similar 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all tme-hom Mongols, hut dis- 
appearing in infancy, and said to he common also 
to the Simian young (Dr, Balz, quoted hy Dr, O. 
Nachod, Gesch. von Jc^an, 1906, p. 36). The 
oblique eye with its fold is also a totinct racial 
mark, whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

From the central Tibetan plateau this Homo 
asiaticus fuscus, as he has been named by Linnd, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
part of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 
Siberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as the Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperhoreans, comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghirs, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamchadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin; the vride-spread Mongolo-Turki family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
TungMes with the Manchns, Koreans, Japanese, 
and Liu-Kin Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Kirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic speech, of which Korean and Japanese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tiheto-Chinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Himalayan groups, 
aU of more or less monosyllabic isolating speech ; 
the extinct or absorbed Akkado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many affiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. ETHNOLOGY, ‘ Conspectus).’ 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions — a great part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, i.e., about one-fourth of the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasio division, rangmg 
eastwards from North Africa, whore that division 
appears to have been specialized (see art. Africa). 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Semites, who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, becoming dififerentiated in tneir new 
homes as Himyarites,' Arabs, Phoenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Aramaeans 
(Syro-Chaldieans), Assjuians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassians, 
Lesghians, and others of the Caucasus, where they 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speech 
(whence the expression ‘mountain of languages’ 
of the inediseval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which * Caucasic _ was adopted by Blumenbach as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linn6’e Homo enropoeus albus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindu-Kush, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galchas, Vedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from Malay- 
sia, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no certain clue to the ori^ of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distmct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 
^pe. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 
Finno-Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects difiers pro- 
foundly from all other known forms of speech. 
But it is generally, and perhaps rightly, asstimed 
that the Kolarians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north- 
west, and that both may have been ofishoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were contmued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached npon and traversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and J^an, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 
China and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
whUe the Ainns, the true aborigines of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nariiod to be neolithic 
Caucasians (Gesch. von Japan, 1906, I. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked fiints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association mth those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaik^a, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
(L'Anthropologie, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.’ Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who occupied the peninsula long be- 
fore fts conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly be traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages (L’Anthropologie, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Kh&si 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasio groups 
intermingled or associated with the Mongol sub- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border- 
lands from Assam to Annam. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
in 1896, as ‘quite Cauca8ian,_both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orl4ans 
was reminded by the Kin-tse (Khannngs, Lu-ts6) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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red hair’; and M, R, Vemeau tells ns that the 
Mans and T’hai ‘differ altogether from the Mongol 
gronp represented by the Chinese and Annamese. 
The Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the Aryan type’ {I/Anthr<^ologic, 1896, p. 602). 

In the extreme west the racial movements re- 
snlted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Akkado-Somenan Mongols by the Caucasic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islam these 
and most other Semites became Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly aD the 
early Cancasic peoples were displaced by the Mn- 
hanunadan Turid hordes from Central Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the j 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now occn- 1 
pieu by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
reli^on, ^d now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the AiMo-Caspian steppe, that is, 
the Iran, or ‘ land of light,’ and Turan, the ‘ land of 
night,’ of the Persian poet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
throughout the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern Aryans were 
dominant under the old Persian empire of the 
AchEemenians, which extended from the .ffigean 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it w'as that Iran interpene- 
trated Turan, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its own borders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
great centre of Iranian and GrEeco-Bactrian civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makan Desert, have again been 
brought to light by the Sven Hedin expeditions of 
1895 and 1900, ana more fully explored by Dr. M. 
A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered great quantities 
of hidden treasures, now deposited in the British 
Museum (Sand-buried Ruins of Kkotan, 1903). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disappeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian power over the trans-Cas- 
pian region in recent tunes. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are due those intermediate hlongolo-Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrions and other Finns, 
the Uzbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, ^rao in their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. 

Inmany places the oulturesandsooialandreligious 
institutions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are m great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus the Tunguses 
and most other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
shamanists ; the Hindus extreme polytheists ; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites (‘ortho- 
dox^ Muhammadans) ; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly ShTites (‘separ- 
atist’ Muhammadans). Thus is seen the cunous 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) a.nd 
a nomad Mongol group (Kalmute) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as_ in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
primitive beliefs st^ everywhere survive in their 
full vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of the relimous sentiment- 
pure animism, personification of the powers of 
nature, and ancestor-worship (art. Ethnology, § 9) 
—not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
water spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national reli^ons — the three 
‘State Churches,’ as they have been called-/o- 
kiao (Buddhism), tao-kiao (Taoism), and ju-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

‘ In every district ore practised diverse iorms of worship 
between which no clear mviding lino can be drawn, and, as In 
Annam, the same persons may be at once followers of Con- 
fucius, Lao-tse, and Buddha. In fact, such is the position of 
the emperor, who belongs tx eftcio to all three of these State 
religions, and scmpulously takes part in their various observ- 
ances. There is even some truth in the Chinese view that 
“ all three make but one religion," the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of self-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. 
But behind, one might say above, it ail, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of superstitious 
practices, whose purport is to appease the evil and secure 
the favour of the good spirits, the Fengskui, or Fvng-ihui, 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
ail the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences of 
daily life. These, with the ghosts of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land Is haunted, are the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence. Eveiything depends on maintaining 
a perfect balance between the two principles represented by 
the ‘White Tiger’ and the ' Azure Dragon,’ who guard the 
approaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing influences 
have to be nicely adjusted by the wcU-paio prolessota of the 
magic arts’ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 223). 

The ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the shamans who control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism -will be separately 
dealt with, and here it may suffice to say that it is 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 

f eculiar phase of thought, which is M-idely distri- 
nted, and appears to be a necessary stime in the 
progress of all reli^ous development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermediate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the higher, religious 
systems. Although in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditary and thus to 
crystallize into a regular hierarchy, m Siberia any 
one may become a shaman w’ho hM sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in bis claim to super- 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwise inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia beneath 
the general shaman-craft there are all l^ds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which onimol-cnlt, as in North America, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor- or nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf notions are wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan affluent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
still under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the Ainas, that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are ruled by 
the Irle-Khan, who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans, ... , 

So also the Yakuts of the Lena basm have a sub- 
ordinate deity, the Vekhsvt, or ‘Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 
tlie form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who Viith his wife, ‘ Shining in Glory, 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the Yakuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial ^irits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous prc^eny, all hostile 
to man. Sugai-toyon, the Yakut Jujppiter Tcmans, 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar, abode of ‘ Everlasting 
Woe,’ there dwell eight other hosts of demoM 
under AsJiaray-hioho, the ‘Mighty,’ supreme in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Enakhsys, the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves ; hence her 'wrath has to be 
uumed aside by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

Despite their veneer of Kussian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Samoyeds still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well ■with him [the Samoyed], he is a Christian ; 
but should his reindeer me, or other catastrophe 
hawen, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or Ohaddi. . . . He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any im^e of Chaddi’ (F. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Land, 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new — a subject more fully dealt vrith in 
art. Aboeiqines. Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is supplemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within which human sacri- 
fices appear to have been formerly ofiered to propi- 
tiate Chaddi j and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘ it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl’ 
(tb.). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of eveiything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the tatibi, that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm their enemies. Despite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled -with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
sinews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, where 
they -will require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. 

The above-mentioned Num is an aerial pod who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
rain and snow, and rules the -winds and storms. The sky itselt, 
also called Num (cJ. Diespiter), is his visible embodimeot, and 
to his essence also belong the moon and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow (munbano) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at its rising and setting with 
suitable invocations. Some! even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the same divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth ; jt men are good and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of his epithets 
is J ilibeam-baertie, ‘ cattle-ward blesses their hunting expedi- 
tions, and endows them -with many days. But if they lead 
■wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, and die prema- 
turely. There is even a sort of moral code containing the 
precepts by which all_ should be guided who -wish to stand well 
with Num : * Believe in Num. Believe in the spirit of evil, and 
tiiat he can be appeased by sacrifices, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy family, or thy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours. Believe in the spirits 
that they may do thee no evil. 'Do not jump over the sledge in 
wWch the gods are placed ; honour thy parents ; reverence thy 
elders ; kill not, quarrel not, speak no evU, tend the herds, help 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has happened.’ 

Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and ethical notions, most of the Samoyeds 
are still mainly nature-worshippers and animists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which -with the wolf is held in the highest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Samoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. "WTien it is 
dead, the cla-ws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
region have a god of the sky, Turm or Urt, who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also credited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bend his will ; ' and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure his favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, -without the least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
and trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amount the Ugrian Finns, they are ^nerally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden emmes, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stufiFed with 
hair and slons, wth two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metaJ 

late nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 

eaver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranks ’iviflj 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded as a stroke of 
lu^ celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

‘ The ekin is stuffed with hay, and the people collect from all 
quarters to Jeer, mock, ond spit upon the helpless enemy. 
They sing songs of triumph expressed in words of Insult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they set 
up on its hind legs in the corner of the hut the now harmless 
effigy of the ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god' (A. Featherman, 
Races of Mankind, 1891, iv. 6B4). 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the Gil- 
yaks and Ainus, that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
represents the Kur, or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief GUyak di-vinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and. eaten. When taken in his lair while hiber- 
nating in -winter, he is secured by a leathern noose 
and dragged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept m confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
and at last slain on his feast-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
•without arms. Similar strange practices prevail 
amon^t the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
described by the late Mrs. Bishop : 

■ The peculiarity which distinguishes this rude mythology is 
the "worship” of the bear, the Yezo bear being one of the 
finest of his ^ecies. But it is impossible to understend the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship it after their 
fashion, and set up its head in their villages, yet they trap it 
kill it, eat it, and sell its skin. There is no doubt that this -wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts worship than 
the' inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 
guished as bear-worshippers, and their greatest religious fes- 
tival, or Saturnalia, as the Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
peaceable as they are, they have a great admiration for fierceness 
and courage ; and the bear, which is the strongest, fiercest, and 
most coura^ous animal known to them, has probably in aB 
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as well. One interesting fact is that high-dass Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime mnnUestaaons of the gods ol the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating Kali in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects.’ Some oi the more ovil- 
minded demons are ‘supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. They are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to them by their votanes, who are 
continually tormented for the purpose. Ulness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence ol 
demons or spirits. At the siok-bed of a person, the astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are all in atten^nce. The 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes propitiatory reme- 
dies. The exorcist then comes in, and goes through a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirits. 
The physician steps in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect flSie demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coaxed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often appear in 
terrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or apparitions a person 
believes himself to bo possessed, and falls 

In some places snake -■worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the nigh castes. Tp 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone j and here no orthodox Hindu 
■wiU ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would he sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
•with milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a tivig from the trees groiving in the sna.ke- 
grove, •where songs are chanted and reli^ous rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Vindhya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces •witn an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the sufiering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heaider the crops of cereals. 
Of the mundas, one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice-weevUs, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks. These are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
and Dravidian aborigines are the Artfo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 
pro^vdnces, and to their o^wn crude religious dawn- 
ings often superadd the revolting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
‘t-wice-bom’ Aryas {‘Nobles’), and the scarcely 
human Nagas, ‘ kindred of the dragon,’ dates back 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the nwthical marriage of Arjuna, one of the high- 
born PSndayas, -with Uliipi, daughter of the Nftga 
king Vasuki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of HMdwfir on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore= 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose ■wives were of 
peerless beauty • and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein all those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Aryas en- 
countered the •vile Dasyus, proto-Kolarians of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet ivith multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually efiected. Thus it was 
that ' from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modem people of northern 
India’ {W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen In the baigS, or devil-hunting priest of the 
■jungle tribes, vmo in the Hindu system became a 
Brahman Ojha, or exorcizer of e-vil spirits ; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of aU the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, though at present occupational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. Caste). 

A clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 
‘ all but impossible to frame a working definition of a Hindu ; 
Musalmons of the lower class cling to many ol the beliefs ol the 
faith from which they were originally drawn ; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forms of faith known as Brahmanloal or 
Anlmistio constantly overlap. • . . The natural cleavage line is 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has been found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of ea^m and 
southern India, but in northern India this distinction is un- 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the Brfihmonical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistio beliefs of the lower races ’(TAe JV.IF. Prove, of India, 
1887, ch. V.). And elsewhere : ‘ It is little use defining a man 
as a Valshnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods ns well— will reverence the cow or the plpal tree. 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox ’ (p. 24S). 

As pointed out by Mr. E. A. Gait (General Beport 
of the Census of India, 1901, p. 358), the animism 
here in question — a belief in and dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic — appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two diflerent 
sources. Some of its elements ‘ are derived from 
the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ' it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage — the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo-Aiyan and partly Dra- 
vidian,’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic religious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degradmg — by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the -wide- 
spread Boms, most probably the parent-stock of 
the European Gipsies (Dom=Kom, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 
furum dea, Lavema, was silently invoked by the 
Boman lairo ; 

‘ Labra movet metuens audiri, Pulohra I/xvema, 

Da mihi fallere ; da juste sanctoque videri ; 

Koctam peccati^ et fraudibus objice nubem.’ 

(Her. Epist. I. xvi. 60-62). 

Yet these Dorns, scavengers in the to'wns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not quite irreclaimable, and the recent efforts to 
civilize them have met -with a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
tinies when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. 

The Agarias of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, «ill themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity LobSsur Devi, goddess of iron (foha=: 
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qualified ‘ himself for the highest rewards of a 
Buddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, hut did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 
ossible that in the last year of his life he with- 
rew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.c. 232 or 231 after a reign of fully forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden HUl (Suvarnariri) at Eajagriha, the 
capital of the earljr HnOT of Magadha (S. Bihar). 

The empire which Afioka ruled comprised, in 
modem terminology, Afghanistan soutn of the 
Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Fatsliputra, the modem Patna, then on the north 
bank of the Son, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of officials. The capital was administered 
by a municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
— cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
— ^was maintained in great force, and public order 
was well preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddha, the whole machineiy of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Allahabad, and 
the Himalayas. When he died in B.C. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by him had only limited and local in- 
fl.nence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of A^oka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Buddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion — ^perhaps the greatest of 
all, if measured .by the number of its adherents. 

ASoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in earlw life an 
orthodox Hindu, of the Saiva sect (see Satvism) ; 
and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a largo 
scale for the purposes of food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of bis habits by reducing the butcher’s 
bin for the Imperial table to the modest amount of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was abolished in B.c. 259, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for- 
bidden. Jn B.c. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation or animals applicable 
to the whole empire were published, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the KUlmg of many large 
classes of living creatures, and imposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dharma, or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per- 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rooks and 
pillars, by suitable oflBoial arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detaUed pious regulations, and by benevolent 

revision for the cure and comfort of man and 

east. But Aloka, while utilizing to the full all 
this machinery^ for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that . permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely administrative 
measures; because ‘pious acts and the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘has been efiected by two-fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior efiect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
iu^ to animate beings and from slaughter of 
living creatures.’ 

The substance of Afioka’s practical ethical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest : 

‘Thns Baith His Majesty: “EaOier and mother must be 
hearkened to ; similarly, respect for living: creatures murt be 
firmly established ; truth must be spoken. These are the virtues 
of the Law of Piety which must bo practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 
must be shown to relations." This is the ancient nature of piety 
—this leads to len^h of daj-s, and according to this men must 
act’ 

The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were U) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re- 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature ; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors — the superiors so honoured 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consideration ; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
andj sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and aU extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro- 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the Dhammapada and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Aioka in a 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published in B.C. 256, 
were incised upon rooks at seven localities in the 
remoter provinces, namely: (1) Shahbazgarhi, in 
the Yusuizai country, forty miles N. E. of Peshawar ; 

(2) Mansahra, in the Hazara District, Panjab; 

(3) KalsI, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie ; (4) Sopara,_ in the Thana 
District, near Bombay ; (5) the Gimar hill, near 
Junagarh, the ancient capital of Kathiawar ; 
(6) near Dhauli, to the south of Bhuvanesvar, in 
the Puri District, Orissa ; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Gan jam District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is thatof the ‘ Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particnlara 
of which will be found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘Kalinga E^cte’ 
in two recendons, three ‘Gave Inscriptions,’ two 
‘Tarsi Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two ‘Minor Kook Edicts’ in several 
recensions, and the ‘BhSbra Edict.’ The number 
of distinct documents kno^vn may be reckoned as 
thirty-five, forming a group of inscriptions which 
maybe regarded with justice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 

A large body o! tradition affirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the command and under the 
patronage of ASoka, in order to settle the canon o! scripture 
and reform abuses in monastio discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fact of its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had mot before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
* Seven PiUar Edicts,* recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they are silent 
on the subject, and the fair Inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between B.O. 242 Md 231. 

The Imperial arrangements for diffusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers ' 
of the church, were designed on a OTand scale, so as 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, but | 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 
OTades were required, in addition to their ordinary 
duties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year B.c. 256 the efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of tbe Law of Piety {dharma- 
mah&mdtrali), who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment ana progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
others, and were further charged vuth the_ delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of tne members of the royal famUy. These officers 
were vested with special powers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate cases in which 
peculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law to 
press hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the ‘Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors; and if we may judge by what is 
known of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, hut embraced all the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their oivn chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power. 

Anoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of Ms empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of foreign missions, wMch per- 
manently determined tbe direotion of the religions 
history of a large portion of the world. A hand 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahiiiida), younger brother of tbe emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of tbe Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of A^oka. Tbe Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bny_ of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for helieiung that Baddhim 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, which undoubtedly was 
derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
of Asoka's labours, dates only from the reforma- 
tion effected by king DhammachSti in the 16th 
cent., the history of which is related in the 
Kalyani mscriptions (Ind, Ant. vol. xxii., 1893). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who was sent as 
ambassador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the year B.c. 303, 
regMar intercourse, both commerciM and diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. Aioka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist irisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of Ptolemy Philadelphos, King of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of Gyrene, 
and even those of the European monarchs Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigonos Gonatas of Mace- 
donia. 

Although missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting branches of the Buddhist church in the 
foreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antiochos, its effects 
may be traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Manichiean sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, ‘ Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JBAS, 1902, 
pp. 377-416) and in the reflex action on India 
■wnioh helped to develop the Mahayana form of 
BnddMsm about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was won per- 
manently to Buddliism, which became the domi- 
nant rehVon in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian rmigion were 
not destroyed— they were merely overshadowed 
for a time, and in due course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 A.D. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by Afioka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life ; and as late as the 
7th cent. a,d., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was sfcDl a power in almost aU parts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, was on 


indirect consequence of tbe Asokan propaganda. _ 

A5oka, while determined to enforce iritn all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, ivos avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tion : 

‘ His Majcstyldoes reverence to men of ell sects, whether ascetics 
or househoWera, by eifts and various modes of reverence. 

‘His Majesty, however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence as that there should be a grow’th of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. Tbe growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it la re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man irithout reason. 
Depreciation should be for spedflo reasons only, because the 
sects of other people deserve reverence for one rcMon or 
another. . . . Self-control, theri?f"re, !;■_ m'r.terir:*, to wit, 

hearkening to the law of otbere, a:; ! hc.irkc 

•For this is His Majesty's dcsi.'c, i: r:”;-:.-!::- : <;: r..i sects 

should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine. 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats bis profession 
of reverence tor aU sects, and adds that ‘nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed seems to me to bo the chief 


dedicatory inscriptions prove that A£oka 
gave practical effect to these liberal principles, by 
hewing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormona 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist scot ; while, of course, hundreds of hi» 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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He realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample sh^e, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mUe on the mgnroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that ‘ such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. "With various blessings nave former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, hut in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.’ 

Anoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 
paratively little of his architectural masterpieces 
has survived, the great stupas, or hrick cupol^, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and nninsoribed, which are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved -with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that A&oka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
piety of a saint with the practical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(g'.v.) the right to the highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of Buddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the system. 

Atoka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by his grandson Daiaratha ; but hardly 
anything is Imown about his successors, in whose 
feme grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
quickly crumbled to pieces. See BUDDHISM, 

Chandeagdpta. 

IiTTEEATCBE. — Edmund Hardy, Konig Atoka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A. Smith, Atoka, the Buddhist Emperor ojt India 
(Oxford, 1001), containing’ complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions known up to 1001 (an inscription on a pillar at Sarnatb 
has keen discovered since then ; Epigr. Ind. 160 ; Comptes 
rendus Acad, des Inter., 1007, p. 25 ; JASB iii., new ser., 1907), 
and The Early History of India^ (Oxford, 190S). All the 
oriMal authorities are cited fully In those works. Buddhist 
India (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also bo consulted. 

Vincent A, Sjuth. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally [as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
fin^ its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
a power inciting to spirituAl progress, an inward 
impulse by •\vhich men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest ' nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. 

1 . In ethics, aspiration appears as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good ; and aspiration 
IS the lon^g that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive influence upon each 
other. On the one hand, a^irations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for their strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the moral vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified by 
obedience. The gleaming vision must be pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not be ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to be right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impeUing force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love — and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration — ^which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on eagles’ ^vings. 

‘ Let us learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 
‘and we shall have no need for sublime resolu- 
tions.’ And what is moral aspiration but an im- 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist- 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends 1 

z. But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could they be perfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘ Thou madest us for Tlwself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee ’ 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1). Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of aspiration as a psychological fact 
that the origin of religion may be traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
the tokens of change and decay, of transience and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perishableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by which he was encompassed 
and opposed, would fill his soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he mi^t gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soiil naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in which men embodied their 
religious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and evpjj repulsive, they testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
■ sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise heaven-ward; the sacrificial meal was a 
sacrament of fello-wship bet-n'een the god and his 
people. Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spintual conception and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became purer, and oeran to find expression 
in forms more spiritual and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops do-wn to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit nom below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire: 'As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth mj soul after thee, 0 God.’ 

_ There is a wide difference between the aspira- 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet. Ee- 
ligiouB aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longmg of the human spirit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fruition of its object. With the 
da-wn of religion in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God. Not that there is no room 
in the religions life for further progress and fuller 
aspiration ; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed. But progress here 
‘is not towards, but within the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite additions or increments, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, but it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro- 
priate that infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in possession ’ (J. Caird, Phil, of Bel. 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
remized, is a life of aspiration^ satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully m its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. 

IiTTEiUTCUE.— Augustine, Confessions-, Green, Proltg. to 
Ethics, 1883, bk. m. ch. ix. ; Jevons, Introd. to the Bist.of Etli- 
fion, 1898, oh. xxvi. ; J. Caird, Phti. of Religion, 1880, A. ix. 

J. C. Laiibeet. 

a6rAM A — I. General survey. — Alrama, from 
the root Iram, ‘to exert oneself,’ means (1) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of performing such austerities. It 
may be doubted wnich of the two meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
linut ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
time -when the Indians lived in the Panjfib there 
was no question either of a brfihmanical order of 
life or of castes and a&ramas. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date {Bigv. 10, 90), and 
the word airama is not found at all in the Bigveda. 

Very different from this oldest period of Indian 
antiquity is toe time after the conquest of Hindus- 
tan by the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes led to the establishment of 
a very sharp distinction between the victorious 
tribes of toe Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the Sudras, and were excluded 
from all community of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans. This principle of 
settmg up boundary lines between the different 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the conquering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of toe Aryans were called Vailyas, 
‘ colonists,’ and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the K^airiyas, the kings, and those who "with 
them had earned out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained a meponder- 
ance over both the Vaiiyas and the K?atriyas, 
These were the Brahmanas, the descendants of the 
old Vedic J^s, who in their families kept as an 


inestimable treasure the ancient Vedic hjunns, with- 
outwhicb no religious ceremony could be performed, 
and no higher education was possible -m an age 
wholly .without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Brahmanas succeeded in getting into their hands 
not only_the religious cult, but also the education 
of the Aryan youth. It became a custonr and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Brahmana, Ksatriya, or Variya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a brahma- 
charin in the house of a guru, or brahmanical 
teacher. 

In the cirly period the .father himself acted as guru, and 
instructed his son as well as he could in the sacred science in 
so far as it was in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of his 
son. Not only metaphysical questions embarrassed bun ; the 
understanding- of the old texts heoame more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field oi study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities in 
order to learn some special theory (vidgS). -Wandering students 
(eharaka) travelled far and wide (Brih, up. 8. S. 1); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place (Kauf. up. 4. 1); and 
there were masters to whom 8Usdples streamed ‘Uke waters to 
the deep' (Taiti. up. 1. i. 8). 

Later it became customary for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to Apastamba, Dharmasutra, 1, 1. 2, 16) in toe 
house of ahrahmanical teacher. It was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his brfihmanical pupils for their 
future vocation, and to teach those of toe I^atriya 
and VaiSya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their toture 
life. We must assume (cf. Mann, 2. 241 ; Sank, 
on Brih. up. p. 345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brahmanical 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we understand the incomparable influence which 
the Brahmanas gained, and maintained over the 
Indian peopik 

It would seem that not only the outward apparel, 
hut also the method of instruction, was different for 
toe three castes ; thus in Ait, Ar. 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theoiy 
na apravaktre, ‘not to any one who will not him- 
self become a teacher,’ In return for this instmo- 
tion the pupils had to work for the teacher in house 
and field ; they attended to the sacred fires (Chhand. 
up. 4. 10. 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5), collected for him in 
toe village toe usual gifts of charity, and bestowed 
a present upon him at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
toe duties to he performed for the guru, the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not so mneh 
a time of learning as a time of -vigoroiis training, 
as toe word a&rama implies. The principal rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of toe teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examples in Mahahh, 
i. 684 f.). It was a period devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification- But toe brahmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
dh-ama, or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
toe Brahmanas, and ns far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finished this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthas, ‘ house- 
holders’* ; some preferred to stay in toe house of 
their teacher as naiftkikas to the end of their life. 
Others again, ns vanaprasthas, retired to too 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. Some scorned even this form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about as beggars. 
These last were known as sannySsitis, ‘ throwing 
away everything,’ or parivrSjakas, ‘ vagabonds,’ or 
simply bhikfus, ‘ beggars.’ It -u-os only later that 
these various kinds of airamas, ‘ religious mortifica- 
tions,’ were developed into a system embracing the 
-whole life, the aim of which was to obtain metnodi- 
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caliy and by OTadual progress that which appears 
as an abrupt demand in Matth. 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Mann", vi., seem to extend also to K§atriyas and 
Vaiiyas) had to pass through four a&ramas, or 
ascetic staMS. Every Aiya had to be (1) a brahma- 
charin in the house of a teacher ; (2) a grihastha, 
performing the duty of founding a family; (3) a 
vanaprastha, a hermit in the woods, devotmg him- 
self to gradually increasing austerities; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sanngasin, bhik^, 
parivrajalca, roving about without home or mo- 
perty, uving merely on alms, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all earthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know ; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that eguals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let ns proceed to 
consider the history of the d&ramas in the Vedic 
and the pos_t-Vedio age. 

2 . 'IThe ASramas in the Veda, — In the older 
Upanisads the theory of the four ah-amas is seen ^ 
m couree of formation. Ghhdnd. up. 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
ivithout return. Chhand. up, 2. 23. 1 names the 
tapas (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro- 
gressive series. Rather, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves jjartly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. It is in harmony with this that in Chhand. 
up. 6. 10 among the d 3 ing the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacrificer in the village appear side 
by side. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 contrasts aU three 
branches of duty ivith the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman.’ So too, in Brih. up. 
4. 4. 22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and almsgiving, (3) penance and 
r'asting, are contrasted ivith the man who has 
learned to know the dtman, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrdjin (‘ pilgrim ’). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the atman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 6, on the contrary, the brahmana is 
still distinguished from the muni as a higher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8. 10 also, the knowledge of the 
atman as the highest aim is difierentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
dtman. The last were originally ‘ exalted above 
^e (three) diramas ’ {atydiramin, as it is said in 
■ Syet. up. 6. 21, Kaivalya up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the dsramas 
became in comrse of time a fourth and highest 
dirama, which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that stndentsliip, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary grades in this 
successive order. _ Until the post- Vedic age, how- 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
diramas, between the rfinopros^Aa practising tapas 
and the sannydsin who has succeeued in atteining 
nydsa, ivas not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the diramas is perhaps 
already afibrded by the words of Mund. up. 2. 1. 7 ; 
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‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.’ Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four diramas in the correct order would 
be Jdbdla up. 4 : ‘ "VYhen the period of Brahman- 
studentship IS ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after he has been a householder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ 

(1) The Brahmackdrin . — ‘ Svetaketu was the son 
of (UddSlaka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
“Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ {Chhand. up. 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
whUe it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brfihmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentshm ap- 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chndnd. 
up. 4. 4. 1). It was possible ior a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu {Chhdnd. 
up. 6. 3. 1 ; Brih. up. 6. 2. 1 ; Kau^. up. I. 1), 
or at the hands of other teachers, as the same 
Svetaketu in Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 1 (contradictory 
to the passages inst quoted). The request to be 
received must follow duly {tirthena, cf. vidhivat, 
Muitd. up. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. up. 
6. 2. 7, with the words upaimi aham bhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires {Kau^. 
up. 4. 19; Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 6, 6. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2; Muri4- up. 1. 2. 12; Praina 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family (Chhdnd. 
up. 4. 4. 4), but yet, as this example shows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even ivithout formal reception (Anupanlga, 
Chhdnd. up. 5. 11. 7). The duration of the penod 
of instruction is twelve years (Chhdnd. tip. 4. 10. 1), 
or ‘a series of years’ (Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 6). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues his 
study for twelve years. During this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied all the Vedas’ \Chhdnd. up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigveda, the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Sdmaveda (Chhdnd. up. 6. 7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the samhitds. In other mstances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make up his mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge’ (Chhdnd. up. 4. 10. 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, where he remains for a 
succession of years (Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 5). A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma- 
chdrin consists in his going to ^g for the teacher 
(Chhdnd. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of_ the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih. up. 3. 1. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher’ (guroh karma-atiie^ena, Chhdnd. up. 8. 16) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. The con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhdnd. up. _6. 1. 2). "We 
further £id the students wandering from place 
to place; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘like waters to the 
deep’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3); they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3. 1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
vdsitts in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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Airama. We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannt/asin, 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and occupa- 
tions.* 

3, The ASrainas in post-Vedic time. — ^Mthongh 
the Upanisade teach that every man, Sudra as 
<vell as Arya, is an incarnation of the atman, the 
knowledge of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a 6udra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brfthmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and thus the Sudras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community ivith the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
a&ramas became the via sahitis through which 
every twice-bom man (dvija) had to pass, i.e. 
every Brahmana, Bj?atriya, and Vaisya, in order 
to reach the highest goal. As in Vedic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every t'tt’ice-bom man had to become 
first a brahmachdrin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of a teacher, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grikastha, had to inarry, to beget ofispring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him : to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
Iteis by studying the Veda, the fathers by oflering 
funeral oblations, men by almsmving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vdnaprastha as it is described in Manu, 6. 2, and 
Mamhh. xii. 245. 4 : ‘ When the householder 
sees his skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,’ in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. ‘ In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter be dressed in wet clothes, thus OTadually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities" (Manu, 
6. 23), Further, * after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the highest goal with un- 
daimted perseverance’ {Mahdbh. xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin, ‘ one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home Ipariwdjaka), and lived merely on alms 
(hhik^. At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any care or attendance ; ‘ let him flee from society 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse ’ {Mahdbh. xii. 
246. 13) ; ‘ let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time as the servant awaits a command’ {nideSam, 
which is the_ better reading both in Mahdbh, xii, 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

We subjoin a few more verses on the state of the tanny&sin 
from the sixth book of llanu. ‘Let him put down his foot 
purified bj' his sight, let him drink water purified by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech purified by truth, let him 
keep his heart pure ’ (46). • Lot him patiently bear hard words, 
let him not insult anybody, and let him not become anybody’s 
enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body* (47). ‘Against 
an an^ man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 
when he is cursed, let him not utter speech, devoid of truth, 
scattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours) ' (48). ‘ Neither 


* i^ese be found described in P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
(^chiehte der Philosophie, U. pp. 836-343 ; Phiiosophv of the 
Vpamehaie, pp. 374-382, J 


by (e^laining) prodigies and omens, nor by skill in astrology and 
palmistry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition Col the 
Sastras), let him ever seek to obtain alms ' (60), ‘ Let him not 
(in order to beg) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Brahmapas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants ’ (51). ‘ His hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bowl, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature ’ (62). ‘ Let him go to 
beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments’ (65). ‘ll^en no 
smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers have been extinguished, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the asoetio always go to beg’ (66). ‘Let 
him not be sorry when ho obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (67). 

‘ By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects ’ 
(69). ‘By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
ho becomes fit for immortality’ (60). ‘In order to preserve 
living creatures, let him always by day and by night, even 
with pain to his bodj’, walk, carefully scanning the ground’ 
(68). ‘When by the disposition (of his heart) he becomes 
indifferent to ail objects, be obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death ’ (80).* 

For further information about the four diramas 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, hks. ii.-vi., and to the parallel 
passages in the Mahdbhdrata, chiefly bk. xii. 
243-246. Of special interest also is the short 
description, Mahdbh, xii. 191-192, which, being 
in prose, may have been inserted from an old 
Dharmasutra, t 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four diramas, to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
and admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible; it 
does not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the world which is innate in 
them. It ofiers the opportunity in the stage of 
grihastha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced age, in the stage of vdnaprastha, tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man who, approach- 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and isoest prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many precepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four diramasi although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications be 
precious for every age. 

LTiKaaTuuB,— ’The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See also Asceticisu (Hindu), Urasi^ns. 

P, Deussen. 

ASSAM. — I. Religious history. — There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Hinduism 
professes to be a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat-varsa, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of the so-called ‘ Aryan ’ immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in part at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races who were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, the later developments that 
have sprung from Vedic worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aboriginal 

• SEE XXV. 207-213. 

t See Deussen, Allgemeine Oetch, d. Philosophie, i. 8, pp. 90-93. 
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belong to the Bodo race) the Ohutiyas of Lnkhhnpur and the 
great MaJuU island In the Brahmaputra. It is not to bo sup- 
posed that the people who now speak Bodo languages were 
all of common origin. But the wide-spread survival of this 

S oup of tongues presupposes an invasion of sufficient force to 
ipose them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, acMmpanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was complete. It is impossible to find any ethnological differ- 
ence between the vanous tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Dravidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of ‘Aryan’ blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is practically a Hindu caste, 
to which modem converts from other Bodo ra^ are still 
admitted. The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
idenMed. But the Meches and the Kaoharte, though they 
live among Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutlyas also. The Garos, Tipperas, and Dimilaas, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race most properly described as Bodos (see art. 
Bonos) are rapidly losmg their native speech, and are being 
ad opte d into Hinduism. 

What the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamarupa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of kings and nobles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrme of Kam- 
ak§a Devi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 
identified with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal — a relimon of propitiation of 
awful and uncomprehended natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, on«n by the slaughter of human 
victims. Kamarupa, with its shrines, prieste, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahdbhdrata downwards, and especially 
in certain Purdims which deal chiefly ivith the 
worship of Siva and his iakti, such as the Kdliha 
Puruiyt. On the other hand, Krsna makes a fre- 
quent appearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply ancient contests between 
the cult of Krsna and that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquarters of the British District of Danang, are the scattered 
remains of what seem to have been temples — atone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and oraamenteo. These are said to 
have been the palace of one Bana Asura (the word Asura im- 
plies that the lung was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of Bali Asura. Bana had many sons and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushos, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dreamt one night of a beautiful youth, ond vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Ohitni-Iekha (literally, the ‘ draughts-woman ’) had 
mamo skill in drawing portraits, and she drew in turn the 
features of all the princes in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Kr?i}a himself, and this picture Ushi recognized ns the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddha was attracted by 
magic arts to Dshil’s bower, and ‘ married her oocording to the 
Oandharva ceremony.’ The young lovers were surprised by the 
princess’s father, who, in high wrath, being a fervent follower of 
Siva, cost the prince into prison, and confined him * in serpent 
bonds.’ Ergpa came to his grandson’s rescue with a great fleet 
and army, ond carried him and his bride away te distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur (‘the city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Kharali, or ‘river of fear.’ The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to bo the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 
bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
this tale which has a certain ethnological interest, 
'flhe ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hiUs, They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘Daphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It m possible that the Daphlas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of Indo-Chinese 
mvaders. Their national costume, curiously enough, 
resembles the traditional ^ess of the god &va, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to bo of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a Kirati, ‘dweller in the hills.’ It was 
indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hUIsthat 
the Epic hero Arjuna received lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from Siva. In any case, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to be readily accepted into the 
Hindu fratemily. Again, it is said that Bhalnka, 
the grandson, of Bs.na, built a fort, ruins of which 
are stilljvisible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hills. The Akas, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhaluka. It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hiUs, was once more or less Hin- 
duized, and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
fold. 

But there are many such legends, oU, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Namka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Maha- 
bhdrata and Vif^u Purdpa, to have carried off the ear-rings of 
Aditi (the mother and daughter of Dakfa, above described) to 
his impregnable castle of Pragjyotishpur, where Kr?oa, at the 
request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
Jewels. In the JSarivaihsa the same story is told in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s son and successor wasBhagadatta, who 
is frequentte mentioned in the llahdbhdrata. In the Sabhd 
Panan of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 
it is related that Bhagadatta went with a great army to the 
assistance of Duryodban in the final struggle between the 
Eauravos and Fandavas in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full account of it in 
Gait’s History of Assam. In the first half of the 
7th cent, we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bhaskara Varmana, 
then king of Kamarupa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The Idng and the upper classes were Tantnk 
Hindus, the humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was perhaps 
an advantage, as M’e shall see when we come to 
more modem developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
From the 7th to the 12th cent, our sole Icnowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
which were records of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 1282, the old kingdom of Kamarilpa had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may be said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shans who descended into the valley 
over the Patkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subj'ect, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Their bu - ran -jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles comparable for 
accuracy of detail and picturesqueness or narration 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, which resulted finally in 
British supremacy in Assam. The name Assam 
itself is probably derived from the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms (q.v.) closely 
resembles that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at (which gradually 

came to be called Gauhati) after having founded 
Sibsagar and other to^vns and palaces in Upper 
Assam. The kings and their Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country. 
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October 1897. The whole description is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that this remote comer of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 
dom of Kamarupa, and stUl preserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscratable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a singularly beautiful and poetic descrip- 
tion of the smiling aspect of the Chittagong coast in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swajing lilies, of the pale azure of the 
sky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the nch gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in winch the 
hrown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Ohandra-sekhar, crowned with the 
gleam of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 
ues the rooky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which. In old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the expectation of a plentiful harvest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 
hearts of their relatives and children : their minds are filled 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But the goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function ns well as life, and love, and happiness. On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, the great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible warning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all — happy homes, men, women, and children, ripen- 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey, and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air — in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
‘ Jlapa-EfetCra,' the ‘Held of Battle.' 

And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Pragjyotishpur their supremacy through Eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Kamarflpa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms ; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the emUe or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amabasya week the shrine is closed to aU, be- 
cause, by a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 
Brahmaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mytholorfcal and other, ceremonially 
impm-e throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the ASoka^tami, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the Beport on the Census of Assam, taken in 
1891, Gait -writes as follows : 

' Their religious ceremonies [f.«. those of the fiiktos of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says • that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Eamakga relate to things that can 
never become the subject of description, and that “the most 
»tai^nable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind could 
be capable of devising." I am not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as 1 know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
mamtamed at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a CTeat deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
of religion.' Here Gait refers his readers to the account of 
^ktism given by Monler Williams in his BeligUrus Life and 
Thought tn India. 

_The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
karas, or ‘five M’s’ namely, Madija, ‘wine’; 

* Descriptive Account of Assam, p. 253. 


Mdmsa, ‘flesh’; Matsya, ‘fish’; Aftirfm, ‘ parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation’; and Maithuna, 
‘ the indulgence of sex.’ B. C. Allen has a similar 
account of modem Saktism in the Assam Cbtisus 
Beport for 1901. 

Before quitting the subject of 'Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only right to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not be accepted as a fair 
account of either the relimous belief or the ethics 
of the great bulk of Assamese Baktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so far as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity. Religion -with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
asts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamak^a temple, it is true, and it is to he feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes pf a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and modesty 
are more valued and more consistently practised 
than in Assam, which in this respect compares 
very favourably -with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In trath, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamaksa can hardly be considered as belonMg 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to be of foreign origin; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact -with the 
true national relirion of the country, the reformed 
Vai^navism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn, 

3. The Vaijpavism of Assam. — [a) The histori- 
cal aspect of Assamese Vi^u-worship. — When the 
Koch king Nara Narayana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1693), ruled over the eastern part of tne Brahma- 
putra valley, the CTcat social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In Btlfi earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bhuiya, and these daimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous rider called Arimatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
file throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Eatna Singh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar’s 
daughter Lak^ml became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she boro two sons, Santanu and SSmanta. Santanu became a 
follower of yifpu, and Samnnta a Sakta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva — another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity, ^e brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Eampnr in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained in Eastern Assam, at ^Laksnupur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhimpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and lor a_ long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachari or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, ^and the powerful 
Ohutiya monarch whose capital was at Sadiya, near ^tne north- 
eastern frontier, intimately, however, they fell victims to the 
usual low of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. As in 
so many other cases, tbin semi-royal family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
Ungering pride of race and some intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assaw, 
and his son Kusambar was toe lather of the great religious 
reformer Sankara Deva. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not difier in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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rnstio existence is so Tmeventful and uncheq^nered 
that a veiy plain and nncomplex theoy of moral 
and material existence rafBces them. The MahS- 
purusiyas now regard Sankara and M&dhava as 
avatars, or incarnations of Vi§nu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump- 
tion of divine honours with horror. The Avay to 
salvation lies through the performauce of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
HarL Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtan, the enthusiastic sin^g of hymns 
accompanied hy much heating of drums (dhol) 
and clashing of cymbals {kartSl), The ten incM- 
nations, or Da£ Avatar, of Vi§nu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
stroyed by Madhava himself, and are slowly hut 
surely reasserting themselves, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The MahS- 
purusiyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
fully as the sects that have Brahman leaders. 
The Kaulia Bhakats, the monks or recluses who 
live in the precincts of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, and wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chattra 
there is an image of Visnu, hut this is said hy the 
E^ulias to he a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bhdgavad Gita, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mahfipurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. Thw 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls. (It 
may he worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘deer’ \a pahu, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit pom. The deer is, in fact, ‘ the 
animal.’) The Slahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, hut 
cudgel animals to death. Their principal scrip- 
tures are a Kirtan and Daiam attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Namgho^a and Batndvali said to have 
been composed by Mfidhava. The Kirtan and 
Namgko^a are antholomes from difierent puranas. 
The Daiam and the Eatnavali are extracts from 
the Bhdgavad Gltd. The MahSpurusiyas refuse to 
eat with the Damodariyas, hut, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Krsna, 
and they regard their founder Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation of that god. Eefusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sudras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recoOTize the claims to homage of Sankar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little differ- 
ence between their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapurusiyas. Though they ate care- 
ful for Brahmanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahapuru- 
§iyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
etc., following in that respect the example of their 
Brahmim teachers. Nor are they so particular 
as the Sadra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. 

The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an' emanation of Krsna, but do not on that 
account deny that Sankar was also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the bhakat-seva, which permits their Brahman 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all ofierings 
made to them by their jajmdnas, or disciples. 
Hari Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madliava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodariyas.' 

Finally, a few words must he said as to the fol- 


lovmrs of Gopal Deva. GopSl was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chattra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is difii- 
cnlt at the present day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurusiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4 . Methods of conversion.— The most important 
method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, but 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power- 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, was that described 
by Gait as ‘ conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
(Census of Assam, 1891, p. 83) : 

‘The Brahmans ingratiate themselTes with the head of the 
trihe, discorer that he is a Hindu otl unexceptionahle ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit 
to conceal their identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced back to some god in 
the Hindu pantheon or some potentate in Hindu mythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to he descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandol, had intercourse with his 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Parvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were E^triyas who fied eastwards to escape the wrath of 
Paraiurama, and had remained there ever since, disguised as 
Meches and Eoches. The Eachari kings of Hiramba were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestrj' had been satisfac- 
torily traced back to Bhlma, the two chiefs, Kr?pa and Govinda 
Chandra, were placed (about 1700 A.D.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people ns newly bom Hindus, The whole of the Kacharis 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
K?atriya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The con- 
version of the Manipuris (or Meithei, the Kuki-Ohin race 
inhabiting the ImphU valley) happened in precisely the same 
way. Ariuna was alleged to have been the founder of the royal 
fot^y, while the masses of the people, like the Kach&ris, were 
admitted to be “concealed Ktatriyas.” To this day a Naga or 
Kukl on conversion is at liberty to describe himself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the thorns, Indra was 
selected as the mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to have been assigned to the common people, so 
that an Ahom on conversion takes os low a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in bis own estimation, as be does in that of ortho- 
dox Hindus.’ 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into the traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vedic gods, Forbes teUs us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
(languages of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 
ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste — generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 
people are kept on a much lower footing than the 
Icings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some- 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam vaUey the Koch caste is usually 
allotted to converts — a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch was 
originally the name of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to Eajbaihsi, or ‘royal-bom,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the Kachari Dwars 
i usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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cousins, the Di-ma-fisa, as already related, hare 
been raised to K§atriya rank. But even the 
name of Koch cannot be assumed all at once. A 
Kachari, for instance, begins by placing himself 
under the protection of a gu^ain and taking the 
oath of obedience,_or saran. He is then called a 
Saraniya. At this stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fre- 
quently, distilled spirits. Next he (or rather his 
descendants) becomes a Modahi, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes or disappears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kachari 
is accepted as a Kamtali or Bar Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weiiker than on 
the confines of Bengal, a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Kachari or Ahom retains his 
tribal appellation. In the Surma valley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Manipnris and Kacharis ; and these, as explained 
above, are entitled to bo received as K^atriyas 
though the Ksatriya casta no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipperas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Rarh. 

It maybe mentioned in passing that instances 
have been known in which members of hill tribes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For Instance, there is a well-authenticated case ot a younv 
Kachari in Darrang who wae brought up In a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtained a somewhat lucrative post. To a 
man ot bis race it seemed natural that he sbouia invest his 
Barings in a polygamous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could Cnd nothing in the Hew 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband ot two 
wives. It was, ot course, impossible tor his pastor to accept his 
riow ot the case, but he married a Koch girl <n secimdes noces, 
and hlmselt in due course became a Hindu Koch. 

At the present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated classes in the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Bande Mataram 
hymn is addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
in one sense, it undoubtedly has this meaning. 
But no one who will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Ma{h, 
from which the hymn is taken, wll have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies the adora- 
tion of a female divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the •ronished 
kingdom of PrSgjyotishpur. The neo-Saktists 
who, in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
‘ national ’ movement towards autonomy and inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ahUity, 
an equality ivith European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to he admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political process 
of Japan lias given the hint for this new ambition. 
It will he a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of the more e.soteric and, according to 
European ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu belief will be able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modem Europe. Of the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo - Dravidian upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs of the ancient civilization of 


KamnrQpa, there can he no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with 'OTe another is equally undoubted. 
It may he that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius — a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Republican Rome. It would he unu'isQ to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whose solu- 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. 
It would he unfair to remind the p^olitical re- 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus KSm- 
ak§a still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to priests who are mucli as were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of iGauhati was the proud and famous 
capital of Prfigjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in the travms of Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the country of Conch, or 
Quichen, as he calls it, when Nnra Nfirfiyana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of tke old 
kingdom of Kamarupa. 

See, further, separate artt. on AHOMS, Bodos, 
KhXsis, Lushais, Manipuris, Mikiks, Naqas. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Assam 
see IslSm (in Burma and Assam), and for the 
Buddhism see Buddhism (in Burma and Assam). 


LrrzftATTmj!.— E. A. Gait, A Eistory of Assam, Calcutta, 
1906, and Census of India, 1891 (Assam), 1892; B. C. Allen, 
Census of India, 1001 (Assam), 1802; Assam District 
Gaictteers, 111. (OoMpSra), Calcutta, 1908 ; iv. (Kamrup), Allaha- 
bad, 1005 ; V. (Darrang), APahnbad, 1905 ; ri. (Nowgong), Cal- 
cutta, 1005 ; vii. (Sibsagar), Allahabad, 1900 ; vlll. (likhlmpur), 
Calcutta, 1005 : Manmatha Nath Gfaose, A Sri^ Sketch of the 
Religious Reliefs of the Assamese Peopl^ Calcutta, 1896. 

J. D. Anderson. 

ASSASSINS.— I. Names.— ‘Assassins’ was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called Ta'limites (‘ Instruction- 
ists’) orHiisanites (‘followers of Sabal)’), 

forming a branch of the Batinites (‘followers of 
the Inner Meaning’), Isma'ilians (‘adherents of 
Isma'il h. Ja'far a§-S5diq’), or Sah’ites (‘Hop- 
tadists ’), and sometimes confused with the Baba- 
kites or Huramites and Qurmatians (g.u,). For the 
origin of the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latin 
documents assasini, assessini, assisini, assassi, 
Jtassasuti, heissessin, etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were ofiered till it was finally identified 
by de Sacy (Mim. de I’Institut, iv. 44)_'\vith the 
Arabic hasshashln or hashlshiyya, ‘drinkers of 
kashish’' (Ka extract of hemp possessing intexi- 
^ting properties, with which there is reason to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that effect which 
is told by Marco Polo (3rd ed. , Yule, i. 139), though 
parallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 
Hammer, Mines de FOrient, iv. 355), can only ^ 
regarded as a romance. The name Jiassjuishtv 
with its synonym has as yet been found in ver\’ 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian brancli 
of the sect ; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who aMociated 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
(ZDMG XX. 691). 

2. Tenets.— The tenets of the community arc 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the Isma'dians WM a conflation of philosophic 
pantheism, emanating from India, ivitli the for- 
mulffi of Islam ; and the doctrine whereby this 
process was facilitated, and which won them the 
name Batinites, was that eveiy text of the Qiran 
had a hidden meaning, wliich was to be followed 

* To de SacriB references we may add Jlufid al-'ulum (Cairo, 
1310, p. 50), where far/iisA Is raid to be the food of the ilullfids 
(the name bv which the sect Is known to Its enemies). 
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to the exclusion of the literal sense. The name 
Sab'ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imams, whereas most 
of the Shi'ites recognized twelve; the seventh 
being that Isma'il h. Ja'far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
imamate to another son Musa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma'ilians either did not die_ but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some time as Mahdi 
(‘divinely-guided’ leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his son Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded theFatimid d3Tiasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab'ite refers to their 
belief in seven incarnations of the deity, called 
ndtiqs, * utterers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma'il; for the last, as 'will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these ndtiqs there came a series of seven imams, 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively hujja (‘ argument’), dhii 7na?§a 
(‘sucker,^ i.e. imhiber of learning), dd'i akbar 
(‘greater missionary’), da'\ ma'dhfm (‘permitted 
missionary’), mukallib (‘trainer’) and mu’min 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in ■winning confidence by flattering a 
man’s particular taste {c.g. practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauoheiw before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting dounts as to the truth of 
Islam; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imSm, ‘washing mth sand’ (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘permitted missionary’ 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘ inner meaning ’ assigned by them 
to Qur’anio texts are given by Ch. Sohefer {Chres- 
tomathie persane, L 178): 

•■When the Qur’an eaye Jesus had no father, the meaninp ia 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher : 
when it says that be raised the dead, it signiQes that be 
brought knowledge to dead understandings.’ 

Bather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qnr’anio passages in which Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names they supposed to 
stand for the first two Khalifs, Aba Bakr and 
'Omar, who kept the first imam, 'All, out of his 
rights, "With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘existence’ might be regarded as an attribute; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Mukammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said to have first come into 
existence ; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the ■universal soul. 

3. History. — The tenets of this community seem 
to have attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 6th cent, of Islam ; for the work of Ibn 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
century contains but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imam. The importance of the branch 
known as Assassins began with Pasan b. 'All b. 
Sabak the ^imyarite, ordinarily known as 
Sabak, wko in A.D. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamflt near Kaz'v^ ; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1256, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol Hulilgfl. On that occasion the conqueror 


gave his vizier 'Ata Malik Juwaini the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called Jahdn-KusJidi, tr. by De 
frdmery in JA, 1860. 

This summary was alterwards embodied by the Perdan 
chronicler llirkhond ( 06 . 149S) in his History, together ■with 
some other matter bearing on the history of kt'san &balj and 
his successors (published with tr. by Jourdain in notices et 
Exiraits, ix. 14S tf.). An account in some respects more 
favourable to is given in the chronicle of 5 amdallah 

Mustaufi ( 06 . 1349 A. 11 .), translated by Defr^mery in JJ., 1B48. 
Some of the matter riven by Jlirkhond ia derived from a work 
by tbe celebrated Ni;am al-Mulk, vizier of the Seljuks, who 
was well acquainted with 5 asan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account ns yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jami' at-tawaritf (Brit. llus. Or. 1684), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by E. G. 
Browne (A Literary History of Persia, ih 190 S.), who has dis- 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 

eated. According to this, his father’s home was Eufah, hut he 

ad migrated to Qum, where ^asan was bom ; both originally 
belonged to the Shi’ite ‘ Sect of Twelve,’ but tie son ■was con- 
verted to the ‘ Sect of Seven ’ through the efforts of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Barrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Na^r-i-KhusVav. These missionaries, societiesfounded 
by whom had already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Fatimld Khalifs of Egypt, at whose court ambition 
which had failed to find gratification at that of the Seljuks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth ito which reference has been made assigns 5asan a 
motive of this sort lor joining the sect. 

About the year 472 A.H. (A.D. 1079) 5asan went 
to the court of the Egyptian Kkalif Mnstan9ir, 
and studied the doctrines of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more tnan two 
j^ars in Egypt, having espoused the cause of the 
Khalifs eldest son Nizar, wko had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. 5asan §abak 
mamtamed that tbe expressed resolve of an 
imam was unalterable. He obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Isma'ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Fersia, whither he 
returned in 1081 ; and a ■writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
gasan Sabah as a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and 'Iraq (Sohefer, op. cit., i. 161). 

According to Ibn Athir (ed. Tomberg, vol. 
X. p. 213), the Isma'ilian revival with which 
^asan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the ■victim being a mu'adhdhin (‘ caller to 
prayer’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The -vizier Ni?am al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter who was suspected of the murder to 
be executed ■with great brutality, and thereby ex- 
posed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 
Hasan Sabak’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 
avenged on Ni?am al-Mulk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; but the order of 
events is not quite certain. What is clear is that 
the sect was highly unpopular with the orthodox, 
though the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt the need for strongholds in which they could 
be safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in between Isfahan and Ni§abur 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Seistan, 1900, p. 
62). That of Alamut, which fell into the hands 
of !9asan, ‘ is 32 miles from Kazvin ; it is on a 
solitary rook, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narrow, not 20 yards wide at the top ; about 
200 feet higk eveiy where save to the W., where it 
may be 100’ {JBGS -viu. 431 ; cf. iii. 15). ^asan 
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is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from an 'Alid vrho happened to he governor, and 
on Tvhom ^osan imposed by professed asceticism 
and piety; and he probably obtained authority 
among the Isma'ilians by professing to act as the 
deputy of the Egyptian Khalif, whom they acknow- 
ledged as their chief. 5asan caused the land sur- 
rounding hia fortress to be carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste or the Islfimio Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
5asan was a preacher and controversialist. Works 
by him * or by his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ite doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-Ghazali, who refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Blhalif Mnsta?hir (487-512 A.H.), 
whose reign coincided with Basan’s tenure of 
Alamut. A second tract written by him in answer 
to the ‘Inetructionists,* called ‘ The Just Balance * 
(al-Qusfas al-Mnstaqlm), was published in Cairo, 
1900. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghazali and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of hia mother, ‘ and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamut,’ as well as a comrade of 
Dfimghan I§fahani, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have been Avritten before 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of Basan were 
burned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
were current in the time of Shahrastani, who in hia 
works on Sects and Schools, ed. Cureton, p. 150 (A.D. 
1127 [621 A.H.]) gives exceipts from one of them, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise appears to have been to decry the 
independent use of the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which with this sect was equi- 
valent to salvation) recourse must be had to a 
divinely-authorized teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes called at~ta 'Itmiyya, or ‘ Instruction- 
ists.’ Undoubtedly his purpose was completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Although 
assassination was from the commencement of Islam 
a common way of dealing vith enemies, Basan 
Sabah appears to have systematized the process in 
a manner previously unkno\vn. A dootnne which 
is ascribed to the Isma'ilians by a late uniter, but 
which may well have been taught also by Basan 
Sabah, was that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the imam. If the soul quits the 
body while fulfilling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper lights ; whereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness (Quatremfere, Mines do VOrient, iv. 368). 

One class of disciples, called Fidd’is, were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accordance 
with the doctrine described they would risk their 
own lives readily in making such attempts. Never- 
theless these persons received^ a_ special training 
qualifying them for such missions ; they_ were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis- 
patched by the ‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ in 
order to win the confidence of their destined 
rictims, would play a part for a series of months, i 
or even years. The terrible certainty with which | 

• One of them is called by Hnhammad b. Malik Shih * the | 
book fiUed with lies '(Abu Ysli gamiah, ed. Amedroz, p. 153). i 


B*isan Sabah could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled him to extend his possessions and make 
terms ivith various rulers. In the second year of hia 
residence at Alamiit he struck down Ni?am al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the SultSn Malik Shah. Emis- 
saries of Ms made attempte on the lives of Malik 
ShSh’s successor, Barqiyaruq, and the former’s 
brother, Sinjar, installeu oy his nephew as governor 
of Khurasan. During the war between Barqiyaruq 
and his brother Muhammad, numerous fortress^ 
were acquired by the cMefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region called Knhistan. The knowledge of the 
eristence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the Seljuh courts w’ere its secret 
adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 
‘Whoever wished to min his adversary accused 
Mm of belonging to the Isma'ilian sect ; delations 
multiplied; suspicion hovered over eveiy one’ 
(D’Ohsson, Sistoire des Mongols, iii. 169). The 
Sultan Barqiyara<j, son of Malik Shah, was himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and was com- 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alamflt by 
Basan &bal), the Assassins became strong in Syria 
also. Whether these Syrian Isma'ilians at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain ’ is not certain ; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatremfere, to which 
something is added by Defrdmery in JA, 1864, 
1855. Ten years after the seizure of AlamQt, we 
hear of the Isma’ilians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo ; and for a time they enjoyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the Seljuk prince of that 
place, Bidwan, who is thought to have employed 
their serricea in getting rid of his enemy Janfik 
ad-Daula, prince of Emesa (A.D, 1100). The names 
of their leaders at Aleppo are given as al-Bakim 
al-Munajjim and after him Abu yahir al-§a'igh 
(Abu Ya’Ia Bamzah, p, 149). Through the rnaobui- 
atious of the latter, in 1106 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apamea, whence, hoAvever, they were ere 
long driven by the Franks. Kidwan’s successor, 
Alp Arslan, the Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Seljuke, organized a massacre of the Isma'ilians in 
1113 ; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the efforts of their 
agent Bihram and his influence with Zahir ad-Din 
Atahek, they got possession of Banias, whence, 
however, they were driven in 1129 mving to a 
massacre of their adherents in Damascus. In 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyat or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
12th cent, they were in possession of ten or eleven 
fortresses. Lists of the persons of eminence whom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay from some foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. In 1148 one of their number killed the 
Frankish count of Tripoli_, in consequence of which 
the Templars invaded their territoir and compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th Apru, 1 192, an emis- 
sary of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ killed 
Conrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; different accounts make the 
‘Old ATnn of the Mountain’— or rather Rashid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assassins, resident in the fortress of Kahf 
— despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Saladm, and at that of our Richard i. The 
Assassins in this case were disguised as monks. 
The ability with which tlie Ismii Slian chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
missions for such acta from both Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byzantine em- 
perors. And many a enme of tlie_ sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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The throne founded by 5asan Sabah was occu- 
pied by seven successors — Buzurg' Umid (518-532 
A.H.)) nis son Muhammad (632-557), hisson9asan 
(557-561), his son Muhammad (661-607), his son 
j^asan (607-618), his son 'Ala ad-Din (618-653), his 
son Bukn ad-Din (653-654), when AJamut was taken 
by the Mongol leader Hulagu, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds with A.D. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Isma'ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs ; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the Headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sulfan Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qala’un and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian undertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many aa 
five. Many of the later Mamluk SultAns counte- 
nanced them, and occasionally employed their 
services against enemies ; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamluk Qa’itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sudan’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of ^asan Sabab the third 
signalized himself by rejecting tie claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Khalif to the imamate on 
the ground that it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustan§ir ; and that he, ^^san, 
though supposed to be the son of tho_ governor of 
Alamut, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in- 
cluding the Fast {$autn), and made some changes 
in public worship. ' He is also charged with haying 
given permission for various forms of immorality. 
The fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them ivith dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Kashid ad-Din Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. Guyard in 
JA, 1877. About 655 A.H. (A.D. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamut to take the place 
of Abu Muhammad, governor of the fortress Kahf. 
He adopted the tactics with which fj^an Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an affectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice of Abu Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Bashid appears to 
have shaken ofi allegiance to Alamut, claimmg to be 
not only imam, but an impersonation of the deity 
— a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Isma'ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
difficulty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits, vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title natiq^ (which is also given to Moses) is 
claimed for him. In anecdotes told about him 
(collected by one Abu Firas, JA, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had notread, and. 


anticipating modem conjuring tricks, held con- 
versation with a trankless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Isma'ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser {Journey^ into ■Khorasan, 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the 5asanites (as he calls the sect) at Yezd. 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Bonsseau (‘Mdmoire sur les 
Ismaelis etles Nosairis,’ Annales des Voyages, xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, S.S.W. of 
Teheran. Bonsseau also rives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Isma'ilians, with head- 
quarters atMasyaf, twelve leagues west of ^amSth. 
They were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh, or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of 5amath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, gadrawis and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadamus. In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Becent explorers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Isma'ilian com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. Qaematians). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are stiU represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khojas, who trace their oririn to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Din, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo {3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
Sind, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zannbar. Their numbers in 
Western India were then probably not less than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter (Gazetteer of India, 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of KathiawSr. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Khoja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha 'Ah Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known 
Agha Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some further details are given by Yule 
in the passage quoted. Having raised a revolt in 
KirmSn, he fled from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as imam on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Bonsseau and Fraser) in a 
brawl at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
^oja community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the property of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Kh5n. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour (Cyclopcedia of India, 1885), their sacred 
book is in ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Visnu, 'Ali being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conflation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. 

Litebatoke. — Denis Lebey de Batilly, Traiti de I'origine des 
anciens Assassins porU-couteaux, 1603; Falconet, ‘Disserta- 
tions sur lea Assassins, peuple d’Asie ' {MAIBL xviL, 1761) ; de 
Sacy, ‘Sur i’origine du nom des Assassins ’ de FInstkut, 

iv., 1809); Quatremire, ‘ M6moire sur les Assassins ’ (if i'tiss de 
VOrienl, iv., 1814) : Defrdmery, ‘Eecherches sur les Assassins ’ 
(JA, 1864, 18BB); S. Guyard, ‘Un grand Maitre des Assassins’ 
(t&. 1877) ; E. G. Browne, Literary History of Hersia, iL (1906) 

D, S. Maegououth. 
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ASSIMILATION (P^chological). — The term 
' assimilation ’ in psj'chofogy represents a form 
of union or combination between presentations or 
presentational elements, but its precise application 
has been variously integrated. 

(1) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
apperceptive^ process : a presentation is * assimil- 
ated’ "nmen it is taken up into, and becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre- 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta- 
tion is available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psycholo^ the ' self.’ 

(2) HistoricaUv, the hrst usage of the term was 
the converse of the above : many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing knou-n, after the 
Greek principle (i) yv&ris roO ifiolov hptolifi) : so 
Albertus Ma^us, Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and 
others. A wide-reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that (o) ideas are * copies ’ or images of 
reality, and (6) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations ; to this reference is 
made below. 

(3) In modem psychology, ‘assimilation’ is ap- 
plied to a form of association (q.v.), namely, simul- 
taneous partial association, thefeaturesof wbdch are 
(a) that it takes place between elements or parts of 

resentations, not between individual or indepen- 

ent presentations, as in ordinniy association by 
contiguity ; _{6) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘ sensation ‘ (t.e. peripherally excited), the other 
necessarily a ‘representation’ (i.c. centrally ex- 
cited) ; (c) that they cannot be separated or distin- 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘inseparable association’ of English psycho- 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in \'isual perceptions, of tone-quality and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of tactual quality and 
‘ hardness ’ or ‘ softness,’ ‘ smoothness ’ or ‘ rough- 
ness,’ in the perceptions of touch. 

(4) More definitely, ‘ assimilation ’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘compli- 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either intensive, as in the 
musical clang, or the chord, where tones of dif- 
ferent pitch combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sum (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed) ; or extensive, as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to ^ve a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to replace the older 
conception of association by similarity, as when a 
perception (e.g. that of an orange) ‘reproduces’ 
an idea (ap. that of the moon), which nos some 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued (a) that this process 
is possible only by the assimilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, which 
must therefore be somehow ‘revived’; and [b) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 

arts of one and the same consciousness, ns the 
octrine of association requires; (e) that, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar- 
able,’ assimilation is a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every association. 

(6) On this view, of which Hhffding and "Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), i.e.^ the awareness of an impression, or 
gronp_ of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but has 
an added quali^ or colouring, by which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark HCffding calls the 
Bekanntheitsqualitat, ‘ the quality of known-ness.’ 
It has been explained by Kulpe through (a) the 
facility and power with which the knou-n excites 
other ideas, and (6) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of these features 
however, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illastrate the lata of practice, 
according to whicn all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘ is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature in Hhff- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or perception 
involves an assimilation betiveen two elements, 
namely, the new or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres- 
sions (Oj, 83, etc.), the whole being symlwlized by 

( ; a is not, however, an explicit or free idea, 

but an 'implicate (gchundene) rep resentation * — a 
tied idea. But according to "^i^rd there is no 
revival of earlier impressions : ‘ We have to do 
not "with the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
^th the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being reproduced, 
is obliterated and superseded by the supervening 
detail ; and even when the acquisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new with the old forbids 
ns to talk of memory of ideas.’ * 

Thus (i.) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensoiy impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, which seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behanour on 
the other, (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
trial and error, etc.) in wliich past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which are a later product, (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental growth, and is 
correlated uith a special development of the cen- 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemispheres), 
(v.) Indiridual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and pari 
passu of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental pathology (cortical or sensoiy, psychic or 
‘ soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), support the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and assomation are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have ns 
their * basis ’ distinct physical frmetiona and struc- 
tures. 

PiTERATreE, — HefTdingr, Outlims of PtpeJioloffy, Enp. tr. 
1S93, p. 121 tf., also ‘Ueb«r Wledercrkcnnung,' etc. in l'ifrtel- 
joftriwirtn fur triis. Philol. vols. xlil. and xlv., Phil. Stud. 
vol, viiL; Lehmann. Phil. Stud. roU, v. and vJi.; Ward. 
EBr, 1SS7, art. ‘Psychology.’ P- 52 £E., also 'Assimilation and 
Association ‘ in Hind, N.S. s'ots. U. and iii.; Wundt, Grundziige 
dor Vhytiol. Ptyth.^ (1902-03) Ui. 177 C. and SOS ff.; Kiilpc, 
Outlinez of Ptych(>togy, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 169 IT.; Stout, 
Jfanual of Psychology (1603-99), bk- 1. ch. 11. ; Thomdilce, 
‘Animal Intelligence' \n Psych. Rn., Monog. Suppl. voL li. 

4 ; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 1901, ch. y. 

J. Lewis M'Ixtvre. 

ASSIMILATION (Religious).— All develop- 
ment, that is growth, must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow, must assimilate ‘ whatever is good and true 
in general culture’ (Tide, Elements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a statement, then we may say it 
• Mind, K.S. ill. 632. 
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jiust appropriate whatever conduces to its growth — 
' all that m^fcs its creed clearer and deeper”(i6. 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely ‘ imitate or adopt it ’ (to. 237). What is thus 
appropriated ■\vill in the process be transformed to 
some extent, for it is ‘ assimilated | to religion or 
to the form of relinon into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion which 
thus takes up from the environment something 
good and true, and assimilates it, will be affected 
by what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
appropriated the good or true idea; it will be 
different from what it was before ; it will have de- 


veloped or groivn. But, in thus grooving by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘ must form, maintain, and vindicate its cnon 
character’ (id. 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate ite oivm character by shedding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus throivn off is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which — useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found — was once, when first 
taken up, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formulae 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
OTow in the same way as they — by shedding dead 
leaves and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
‘ assimilation ’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or philosophic knowledge of the day, 
may ivith the advance of knovdedge cease to 
occupy that position; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them — or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of ite 
history may — and if it is to grow, must — come 
into conflict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious ideas. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, though they have been assimUated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
by the Church. What was thus taken up into 
Christianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor- 
ship : we have to recognize ‘ the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 94). As an example ol 
such ideas we may taKe the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up — whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product ^ (ib. p. 88)— and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood ; ‘ the new faith 
fashioned a new thing ’ out of it (ib. p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of ite old 
associations, to be employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol ’ (t6. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and im- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the ori^nal creed of 
Christianity — ‘never the imposition of a new 
article of faith’ (Illin^vorth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive formulation of doctrine’ (ib .) ; the 
process is ‘ one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion ’ ; it is ‘ the fuller explanation ’ of the mean- 
ing of the original teachmg, ‘an explanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself’ 
(ib. p. 101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation ; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching ; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and what was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Let us illustrate this by- 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 


tween the old and the new is inevitable ; and no 
religion ever escapes from_ this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion; but they are not simply 
adopted as they stand ; they are assimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if the new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either case the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the_ very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which relipon, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
‘ Assimilation ’ is not necessarily and always bene- 
ficial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
m^ assimilate what is injurious to it. 

On the other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a greater or 


faith fashioned a new thing, viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not ? It is e-vident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually does, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Had the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth ; and that truth was recognized, appropriated, 
transformed — in a word, assimilated — by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one mil undertake to maintain. 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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true in the Philonian teaching ; and it has grown 
conseijuently in a way in wliich it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment (ib. p. 144). Eut the power of assimila- 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exercised wisely. 
We are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good nnassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teachmg of Christ Himself. We 
may believe — as members of the Church of Christ 
we must believe — that the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine/ so far as it is the un- 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Chur^ 
following the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church has always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 
guidance : ‘our confidence that any given action is 
the result of that guidance . . . must va^ with the 
particular circumstances of the case’ (to. p. 100). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, but no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to that guidance, 

* it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes ’ 
(ib. p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest days. But evil 
as Avell as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of history, assimilated ; and, as a matter of 
fact, is being assimilated. The mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea has been assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to bo 
‘ constated ’ by scientific investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to be the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects be higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one who believes in the infinite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the higher form, in such case, will be a higher 
form of Christianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; the result may be to reveal to the 
world that it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrifice, and to lead a more Christ-like life, 
than has hitherto been the case with any Christian 
people. 

LtrERATURK.— C. P. Tide, ElemenU of tht Science of Re- 
ligion, Eng. tr., Lend. 1807 ; J. R. Illingworth, Doclnne of 
the Trinity, lx)nd. 1907 ; P. Gardner, Growth of Christianity, 
I.ond. 1907 : P. Wcndland, Die Uellenialiscb-Romisehe Kultur, 
Tubingen, 1007. F. B. JeVONS. 

ASSOCIATION. — Association, or, the more 
frequently used phrase. Association of Ideas, de- 
notes a doctrine of both philosophical and psycho- 
logical import. In phUosophy it is the explanatory 
lirinciple of that theory of Knowledge which would 
derive all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy- 
chologically considered, association is primarily 
the doctrine which deals with the reproduction of 
jiast eiyierience by a present object of conscious- 
ness. The so-called ‘Laws of Association ’ express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place. Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in current English text-books of 
P.sychologj'. (a) Law of Coniignity,^ a prwent j 
object will recall to mind any object with which it i 


was contiguous in space or time, c.g. the sight of a 
iTsitor from one’s native place rerives memories of 
that place. (6) Law Similarity : a present 
object utU recall one similar to itself, e.g. the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect resembles, (c) Law of 
Contrast : a present object recalls an object con- 
trasting with itself, e.g. a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour’s merry crew of boys and 
girls. It IS this particular psychological doctrine 
which is the foundation both of association as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprehensive psychological theory. 

It has been claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
^sociation. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from dc Memoria et Hetninisccniia, a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 
gives in full, together irith his own emendations 
m, and commentary on, the text, in the note in 
question. After dealing irith memory (yv^fiij), or 
what modem Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection (di'djttPTjB'w), 

•The occurrence of an net of recollection is due to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence is necessarj’, it is clear that, on the former change 
occurring, the second will be summoned into actlrity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but duo to custom, 
the occurrence of the second process will take place only In 
most cases. It so happens that some people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others in whom the sequence 
bee frequently taken place, and hence, In some instances, alter 
seeing the thlnm once we remember them better than others 
who have seen them frequentiy. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes is stimulated which leads to the 
stimulation of that one after which the experience to be recol- 
lected Is wont to occur. Consequently we hunt for the next 
in the scries, starting our train of thought from what is now 
present, or from something else, and from something elmllar or 
contrarj' or contiguous to lu’ t 

Plato had already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship between recollected idea and present 
object of consciousness (Pheedo, 73 D). At the 
sight of bis lyre the lover will recollect the be- 
loved. The picture of Simmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘ Eecollection may be derived 
from things either like or unlike.’ J There had, 
however, been no formulation of the principles in- 
volved or any attempt at a scientific theory of 
recollection as such. All knowledge was recollec- 
tion. 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
contribution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later by the Schoolmen. 

The first important formulation of a theory is 
thatof Thomas Hobbes. In Human Nature (1650), 
Hobbes distinguishes between tlie casual and inco- 
herent flow of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
flow — 


' when the former thought introduceth .the later. . . . The 
cause of the coherence or coaeequence of one conception to 
another Is their first coherence or consequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense : ns, for example, from St, 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together ; from St Peter to a stone, for the same cause: 
from stone to foundation, because wo see them together ; and 
for the same cause, from foundation to church, and from church 
to people, and from people to tumult: and, according to this 
example, the mind may run almost from onj-thing to any- 
thing.' ( 

In addition to this form of the flow of ideas, 
which would be order in accordance vith the Law 
of Continuity, Hobbes notices another and different 
form which one might in general term ‘ appetitive,’ 
on account of the cause assigned for it. 

‘The cause whereof la the appetite of them, who, having a 
conception of the end, have next unto it o conception of thr 
next means to that end.* 8 


' Works of Reid, ed. Hamilton, note D**. 

1 i?e Senra and de Memoria, cd. by R. T. Ross, Camb. Unlr. 
css. This translation, from the point of view of scholarship, 
sms prelerable to that given by Sir W. Hamilton, 
t Joweft's tr. of Phardo, 74 A. ... 

I Uuman jiature, ch. It, {S 1 and 2. I Ti. ch. Iv, | i. 
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• To omit that kind of disourrion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything, there are often other diverse sorts : ns 
first In the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may oali ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
casteth his eye upon the ground, to look about'for some small 
thine lost ; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a be^nlng 
arbitrary. 

‘ Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginning, . . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketn him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the Latins call tagacitas, 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another kind 
of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
place whence we came last ; and from the thought of that, to 
the thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 
place wherein We had the thing we miss : and this is called 
Bendniscence.’* 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, hut Hohhes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 
appear to have noticed the group of associations 
x^ich he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, as it was thereafter 
the principle for the empiricm school. 

‘All experience being , . . but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’ t for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience — 

' which is DOtbing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.' J * When a man hath 
so often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he seeth the antecedent, ho looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketb account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
be calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 
past. This taking of signs by experience Is that wherein men 
do ordinarily think.* § 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
so increasing associations that differentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance — 

‘for one conception followeth not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but os it ohanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfiulty of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide it, and thereby make no benefit thereof In their 
hunger : but man, who in this point beginneth to rank himself 
somewhat above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when ho sot it up. ... In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which wo gave 
those names or appellations.* S 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase ‘ Association of Ideas ’ ; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory. IT The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas ‘ that in themselves are not 


at all akin,’ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ‘ This strong combination of ideaSj not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very diJfferent according to their 
o^erent inclinations, education, interests,’ etc.** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and inteUeotual habits, but it 
IS not pven any philosophical or general psycho- 
logical significance. 

ch ^atvre, oh. Iv. SS S, 4 , 6 ; of. Leviathan, pt. L 

t -J?- 5 t oh. iv. S 6. 

i n. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. fl Ib. ch. v. 5§ 1 and 2. 

” fftewan Undentanding, bk. U. ch. x. 
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In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand. As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), he brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
not. for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘inseparable’ and is ‘the original form in which 
its objects were presented,’ but for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, and by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz. Eesemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’* 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, we learn that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
imagination alike. 

After Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; but xrith Hume associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances — arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two obiects, 
heat and flame, for instance, ... we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other.’ f 
Althongh in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
application of the principle of association to ex- 
plain our conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctnne, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous ; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I 
pretend not to explain.’ t Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all onr 
conclusions from experience.’ § 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (17491 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex ment^ phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions and the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements ; just as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s psychological theory is closely bound 
up with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
syst^. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own jiropositions, and from the 
psycholo^cal point of view some of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso. 

‘The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im- 
mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind : 
or, in other words, whatever changes are made in this sub- 

• Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv., ed. Green, 
t Concerning Human Understanding, pt. L { v. 
i Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv. 

{ Concerning Human Understanding, pt. L S v. 
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Btance, corresponding changes are made in onr ideas; and 
vice vena. 

‘ External objects occasion, first in the nerves on which they 
are impressed, and then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, as one may say, infinitesimal medullary particles. 

‘Sensations, by being often repeated, leave certain vestiges, 
types, or images of tnemselves, which may be called simple 
ideas of sensation. 

‘Sensory vibrations, by being often repeated, beget, in the 
medullary substance of the brain, a disposition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also he called vibratiunoles and minia- 
tures, corresponding to themselves respectively. 

‘Any sensations. A, B, 0, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, a, b, e, etc., that anyone of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in the mind 
b, c, eta, the ideas of the rest. 

‘Any vibrations. A, B, 0, etc., by being associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over a, b, e, etc., 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra- 
tions, A, when Impressed alone, shall be able to excite b, e, eta, 
the miniatures of the rest. 

'Simple ideas will run into complex ones, by means of 
association.' * 

Sensations are associated when their impressions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Strength and frequency of impression 
are the determining conditions for the association. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later psychology wherein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even Herbart’s 
mathematical treatment of the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

‘The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
may, perhaps, be made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that the efficacy of any vibration to raise any other is not in 
the simple ratio of its vividness, but as some power less than 
unity : for thus b may raise c, a weaker vibration than 6, e may 
raise a, etc., with more facilify' than if the efficacy was in the 
simple ratio of the vividness, and yet so that the series shall 
break off at last.’ t 


It was because of the physioloppcal doctrines 
upon which the psychological theories were made 
to depend that Hartley’s work did not meet ivith 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im- 
mediate successors. In Prance, Locke had had 
many disciples; the analysis of all the complex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation had been pushed to extremes far removed 
from Locke’s ‘ plain, historical method.’ One might 
therefore expect to find in France a parallel for, if 
not an acceptance of. Hartley’s psychological 
analysis of tlie phenomena of consciousness. But 
there is nothii^ which at all compares with it. 
We do find in Condillac an effort to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
This faculty is said to comprehend all the others ; 
analysis of it ivill reveal attention, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of such analysis 
will show how far removed such an effort after 
derivation was from the scientific method pursued 
by Hartley. 

‘To decompose the faculty of feeling, we need only observe 
in succession all the circumstances that happen In it, when wo 
acquire any knowledge whatever. . . . Jly looking at an object 
is an action by which my eye tends towards the object to which 
it is directed : for this reason, I give it the name of attention. 
. . . The attention wo pay to an object is therefore, as to the 
mind, nothing but the sensation which that object causes in 
us. ... As we bestow our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then instead of one exclusive sensation we 
experience two. . . . Comparison is therefore nothing else but 
a double attention— it consists in two sensations. ... It is im- 

E osslblo for us to compare two objects and to experience side 
y side, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 
us cxciusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 
each other or differ from each other. Now to perceive resem- 
blances or differences is to judge. Judgment, therefore, is 
nothing stiii but sensation.* J 

In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
‘ desire,’ * will,’ and ‘ the passions ’ from our sensa- 
tions ‘if we consider them ns agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.’ 

In Scotland, Thomas Brown, although expressly 
disapproving of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 


* Observations on 3tan, Props. 2, 4, 8-12. 
t Jb. on Prop. xi. p. 39. 

5 Condillaa Logigue (IS05), tr. by Necf (1809), ch. vU. 


mental phenomena in which association, or, as 
Brown prefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
potvers or mental faculties given by Reid and 
othera. Brown grouped all intoUectuaf phenomena 
(other than those of sensation) under two generic 
capacities — simple and relative suggestion. 

‘ Simple suggestion is the capacity by which conception after 
conception arises in the mind— precisely In the same manner, 
and in the same state, os each might have formed part of other 
trains, and in which the particular state of mind that arises by 
suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.' • 

The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated as a secondary law. To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, habit. 

Relative suggestion is ‘ the capacity for feeling 
resemblance, difference, proportion or relation in 
genera], where two or more external objects or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are con- 
ceived by us.’t To this capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
abstraction. 

The true psychological descendant of Hartley is 
James Mill, in -whose Analysis of the Human Mind 
(1829) we have association, freed from the effete 
mythology of vibratiuncles, used as the great ex- 
planatory principle of psychology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes — 
inteUectual and active — and the psychology of these 
is a doctrine of elements and compounds. Sensa- 
tions, including pleasurable and painful feelings, 
are the elements, the whole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com- 
pounded out of these elements in accordance with 
the Laws of Association. Ideas are traces of sensa- 
tion, and * spring up or exist in the order in which 
the sensations existed of which they are copies.’!: 
This order is synchronous and successive order in 
time, and synchronous order in space. Contiguity 
is thus the fundamental Law of Association, re- 
semblance and contrast being treated as special 
cases. ‘ Not only do simple ideas, by strong associa- 
tion, run together, and form complex ideas, but a 
complex idea, when the ideas which compose it have 
become consolidated so that it always appears as 
one, is capable of entering into combinations with 
other ideas, both simple and complex.’ § 

Conception, imamnation, classification, abstrac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, are slioum by 
analysis to involve nothing but our sensations and 
their ideas compounded oy association. Simi- 
larly for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a cliain of associations. In aU cases 
where a certain action is desired, it i8_ associated 
as cause ivith pleasure as effect; the idea of the 
‘ outward ’ appearance of the action excites by 
association the idea of the inward feelings which 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
then the action takes place. There is no place 
here for a doctrine of Free Will. ‘ Whatever power 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must be derived from our power over our associa- 
tions ; and this power over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest- 
ing sensations, and formed into strength by associa- 
tion.’)) This strength, wo are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the associated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs. 

As compotmds formed in conformity with an 
exact law’, mental phenomena admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand with- 
out the pale of science ; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. The 

• heelnres on Philosophy of Buman Hind, I.ect S3. 

t 

I Analysis of Human Mind, val. U oh. iil. 
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service which the principle of association thus 
rendered to psychology was clearly recognized 
later by John Stuart Mill. 

‘ A BoiencB'of human nature may be said to exist In proportion 
as &e approximate truths which commse a practical knowledge 
ot mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
laws of human nature on which they rest.’ * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the Law of 
Ketentiveness, and the Laws of Association — 

' it is a fair subject ot scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may but 
must be generated from these simple laws.' t 

J. S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas whioh can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, t.e. are 
what he would term ‘homogeneous effects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of’ the simple ideas, t.e. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
as inseparable. 

But although inability to resolve the product 
into the elements is no oostaole to its having been 
generated from such elements. Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attempting to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is iieees- 

a to show, further, that if the complex idea bo 
ng, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and complex, that Mill 
would advance phonology. He hoped that the 
rapid progress being made in physiology would 
throw light on the mfluence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a new 
psychology wherem association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory principle. 

In his theory of knowledge. Mill is a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘ gener- 
alization from experience.’ A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility whioh characterizes 
mathematical axioms is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions of a priori truths — inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite — does but testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘ If one 
exists, the other exists along ivith it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to di^oin them ’ (J. S. Mill’s 
ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. oh. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘ Assuredly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief ; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts_ are imited in external nature.’ $ Thus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from experience. 

Herein lies the difference between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

‘‘Logic, bk. vi. oh. iu. § 2; cf. Preface to J. S. Mill’a cd. of 
Analysis of Human Mind. 
t J6. bk. %i. ch. ir, § 8, 

t J. 8. Mill’s ed, of Analj/sis of fftiman Mindt ch. xL note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accepted as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to find an independent justification for our 
belief m the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationship of cause and effect in particular ; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psycholomcally he regards belief as being prim- 
oraial. It makes the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘What, in short, is the difference to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture ? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.’* It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is ‘ experience ’ ; the inferred con- 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace ‘ unobserved ’ as well as ‘ observed ’ cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed ; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish ns an induction the uniformity which 
every process of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomed to failure ; f and Mill ends by confessing 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accord- 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to establish inductively the Law 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor- 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might bo further illus- 
trated from Mill’s oum subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
purpose of removing ptychological difficulties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Se'nses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation or his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition ; 
‘In treating of the Intellect, the enbdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Lows of 
Association, which are exemplified with minute detaU and 
followed out into a variety of applications.’ 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various toms of intellect: 
memory, judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of diflerence, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of these two principles upon our move- 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knoivledge to which they 
separately, and in conjunction, lead. In the Emo- 
tions and Will (the first edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the will are secondary products. Emotions are 
derived from muscular feelings and .sensations, 
while ■wiU is derived from spontaneous movement. 

• Analysis of Human Mind, ch. xi. note. 

t Of. Logie, bk iii. ch. xxi. 
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' Kjc modes of derivation or composition of the emotions are 
various : but the leading' circumstance is contiguous growth or 
the associating process. Association operates in uniting to- 
gether a number of separate feelings into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also operates largely in the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object.’ * 

But although in general method of exposition 
Bain _ follows the lines of the association school, 
treating the higher mental phenomena as products 
buBt up by the mechanism of association, yet the 
spirit of treatment is different ; the new psychology 
has beTOu. This is the more evident u one com- 
pares the later ivith the earlier editions of Bain’s 
works. _ The compounds are not conceived as 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on 
the analogy of physics, hut as having its place 
among the biological sciences, as the science of 
men^ life. Mental development is brought under 
the influence of the new theory which was trans 
forming the biological sciences — evolution. Mental 
phenomena are viewed generically not as mere 
contents, ideas, but as processes. The complex 
phenomena, instead of being compounded from 
simple, are higher processes developed out of the 
lower by means of association. 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts as data for intellect. It is 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that association builds up the higher intellectual 
processes, which again in their turn aid in buUdflng 
up the emotions and the will. And the new con- 
ception of psychology becomes especially evident in 
the attempt made to rive a natural histo^ of the 
emotions, to describe them, trace their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to phvsiological facts. 

With regard to the laws and conditions of associu 
tion, we may notice the following points. In the 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same 
plane as Similarity ; it is the form of reproduction 
derived from consciousness of difference, just as 
similarity is derived from consciousness or same- 
ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode in which 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in so far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 
property of mind ; but Bain, nevertheless, treats 
of special ‘ conditions ’ of association by conti^ty. 
These are ; repetition, concentration of mind, and 
the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. 

•Properly speaking, attention or concentration Is the employ- 
ment of will in the sphere of intellect. It is the stimulating 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effective lor 
their purpose, and, being itself dependent upon the feelings, it 
illustrates the necessity for the united action of all the forces of 
the mind in the sphere of intellectual production. 't 

Bain is here going behind the Law of Contiguity. 
A and B are associated not merely because they 
are successive or simultaneous, but because they 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter on 
‘Association of Ideas’ in James Mill’s Analysis of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he again em- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the conditions of 
association. James hEU named repetition and 
vividness ; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to 
bring out the distinction between the influence of 
the feelings and the influence of the will, which his 
own condition, * concentration of mind,’ is designed 
to do. 

Spencer’s first edition of the Principle of Psy~ 
choloqy appeared in the same year as Bain’s Senses 
and Intelleet. Here biological concMtions are the 
foundation of the whole structure. _ The phenomena 
of body and of mind are identical in being forms of 
life, and from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or intelligence can be inferred. Life is briefly 
defined os ‘the continuous adjustment of internal 
•Z’mcfiOTUond ITiTZl, ch. iii. . . , 

♦ Senses and Intellect, ‘The Intellect, ch. L 


relations to external relations.’ * It is ‘ correspond- 
ence.’ In the intelligence, then, it ivill like-wise 
be adjustment of internal relations to external- 
correspondence. 

‘The relation between two statesof consciousness corresponds 
with the relation between the two things producing them.’ 
‘The strength of the tendency which the antecedent of anv 
psychical change has to caU up its consequent is proportionate 
to the persistence of the union between the external things 
thw sj-mbolize.’ t 

Such is the law of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer’s theory of knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge -will mean perfect correspondence 
between subjective and objective. This corre- 
spondence is the ‘ universal postulate’ behind which 
thought cannot go. The ultimate test by tvhich 
thought tries a subjective relation -with respect to 
its objective validity is ‘inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

‘To assert the inconcelvableness of its negation is at the 
same time to assert the psychological necessity we are under 
of thinking it, and to give our lopcal justifleafion for holding 
It to be unquestionable.’ } 

Of such certainty are the ‘necessary’ truths and 
ultimate premises of our knowledge. Thus -with 
Spencer, as with the earlier -writers of the associa- 
tion school, the theory of knowledge is ‘p^cho- 
logical.’ This gains some additional plausibility 
because it is the task of psychology to trace out the 
processes by which the correspondence between 
subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
in its task it must, through the doctrine of heredity, 
draw upon the experience of the race as well as on 
that of the individual. The various faculties— 
memory, imagination, reason — are different stages 
in the evolution of intelligence. 

Mental life has two constituents— feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 
peripherally initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
or faint sensations, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

‘The requisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
shock produced by commencement of n new state.’ § 

Eolations arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the constituents. The law for their 
association is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
or vivid feeling ‘is joined to and identified uith 
faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
similar -vivud feelings.’ || 

‘Knowing' a relation as well ns knowing a feeling Is the 
assimilation of It to its past kindred ; and knowing it com- 
pletely is the assimilation of It to past kindred exactly like It 
£ut since within each great class the relations pass one Into 
another insensibly, there Is always, In consequence of the im- 
perfection of our perceptions, a certain range within which the 
classing is doubtful— a certain cluster of relations nearly like 
the one perceived, which become nascent In consciousness In 
the act of assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 
space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

Hence results the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
When we analyze it, contiguity resolves Itself into likeness of 
relation in time or in space or In both. , . . Thus, the funda- 
mental law of association of feelings is that each, at the 
moment of presentation, aKjregatcs with its like In p^t ex- 
perience. Too act of recognition and the act of association are 
two aspects of the same oct. And the implication is that, 
besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental/ Y 

This somewhat lengthy quotation wili serve to 
make clear what association meant to Spencer. 

It is now a general name for the essential char- 
acteristic winch Spencer finds in all processus 
of knowing — assimilation. Since consciousness i.s 
dependent upon change, there is also, in every pro- 
cess of knovving, ‘differentiation ’ ; consciousness is 
continuous differentiation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The finer the degree of differentiation and 
assimilation, the higher the process of knowing. 

• Principles of Psyehology, pt. HI. ch.l. 
f lb. pt. iv. ch. II. t Ib. pt, rll. ch. li, 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer 
connexion between part and part, with fuller 
organization of function. 

* >Vhen we remember that the laws of structure and function 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func* 
tion of the nervous sj^stem must conform to the laws of struc- 
ture and function in general, we shall see that the paralleUsm 
here roughly indicated is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- 
ology must be, as they here appear, different sides of the same 
primordial truth : both ore expressions of the same fundamental 
process of life,** 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing,^ associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for comhinin" items of 
knowledge, hat is the principle of gro'jvth whereby 
past progress is retained and further differentiation 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed ; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
psychology should be ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this : the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
nil. There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, e.g, 
hull selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Kedintegration, hut for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguous in 
space or time. A hint of an mtemal analysis of 
association is riven, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is his study of the ‘conditions’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to he called 
‘ association psychology.’ 

Closer study of the ‘ how ’ and ‘ why ’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can he yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuller statement of 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
‘ a revival ’ (see Memory). 

Although German psychologists stood outside 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herbart, in the general conception of 
whose p^chology there is considerable likeness to 
that of Hartley and hlill. The first presentation 
of Herbart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
bttch sxir PsyMlogie (1815). This was followed by 
the fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
logic als Wissenschaft neu gcgrundet aufErfahrung, 
Metaphysik, und Mathematik (1824-1825). Her- 
hart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘faculty 
psychology.’ He fotmd Locke’s treatment of mind 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of Wolff. The faculties are set np as 
genera and treated as causes, when there has been, 
and can be, no study of the particulars from which 
alone such generic notions could be reached. Such 
psychology achieves nothing but hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions between these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is im- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, i.e. it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because our knowledge of 
• PrincipUt of Psychology, pt'Ti. ch. xxtU. 


these particulars is unavoidably defective; con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Herbert introduces is elaboration {Ergan- 
sung) or completion by means of constructive 
hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
he demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will be to com- 
plete the knovTi facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which these facts shall 
he connected, in accordance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not been 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
special adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-changing phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to he based upon metaphysics. Psj'- 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 
of the many in one, for behind all the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change, psychology is 
brought face to face with the problem of change, 
transformation. 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, •without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efforts 
of the sonl in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas axe not produced by any 
spontaneity of the soul, hut arise only in its strife 
against other realities; tliey arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative character. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may he arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to suhconsoionsness, hut it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition he removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psychology is not the soul, hut 
these relations between ideas; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘ facnl^ psychology,’ 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc. — 
that we see the resemblance between Herharfs 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James MiU. In the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their methods of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psychology, and , 
independently of Herhartianism, the influence 
of the association school can be seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
times laid hare in a none too gracious manner. 
Wimdt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
elements and compounds ; thus in his Outlines of 
Psychology, which represents his standpoint in 
general psychology better than the more specialized 
Physiological Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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and Animal Psychology/, ■\ve find the following 
division of topics: (1) psychical elements; (2) 
psychical compounds ; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
pounds ; (4) psychical developments ; (5) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
MUl, since they are not simple items of Imow- 
ledge, but abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
.which the simplest experience can be analyzed by 
thought: elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas ; they are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as haWng a determinate 
character, c.g. _ an emotion, such as anger, or a 
simple perception ; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements which enter into them. More- 
over, ^ such compounds are only components of 
experience ; that is to say, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter-connexion of such 
compounds, e.g, the emotion in connexion with 
perception. 

The connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of association. Various processes are dis- 
tinmished : for building up compounds, fusion 
and , extensive union; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s sense — copies of sensations — are 
ecognized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected ; but the last, apper- 
ception,_ is a volitional process involving choice, 
the motives of wliich can be e.xplained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
consciousness. As ‘volitional’ it is placed on a 
different level from the others.* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is peculiar to Wundt, and 
is connected udth his ontological view that ’will’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

The same general ground-plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psychology. Psycbolo^ 
is defined as ‘ science of the facts of e.xperience in 
their dependency upon experiencing individuals ’t 
—a definition of the science which assigns a leading 
rdle to bodily processes, since ‘ individual ’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processes, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations — the ‘ ideas ’ of English psycho- 
logists — and apperception is treated as being in 
prmciple capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction.}: For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes apperception, viz. atten- 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nenmus system. § 

Widely different as the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English vmters, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho- 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

was stated above, current English psychology 
does not use association as an explanatory principle. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-books. 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mind, 
although these embody the results of modem 
researcli and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life— intellection, the feelings, and conation or 
volition — are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of pneuomena ; from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progressively 
higher products are built up by elaoorative pro- 
cesses. These processes are : differentiation, as- 
* Cf. 5 17. t{ B, tr. bj- EL B. Titchfner. 
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similation, and_ association. The last is discussed 
in connexion with retentiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived _ as the process ‘ vmich binds 
together presentative dements occurring together 
or in immediate succession,’* and as being a ‘ main 
factor in development, resulting in a progressive 
elaboration of what is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’ t Attention is, how- 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and this saves their opera- 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward’s con- 
ception of dilferentiation and integration, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

‘ Wc sball find In the growth ot a seed or an embryo lar 
better Sllustmtions of the unfolding of the contents of con- 
sciousness than in the building' up of molecules: the process 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con- 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct .' } 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 
psychological theory has to account for as a pro- 
duct or growth, but is that from which psychology 
takes its start. 

‘ IVorking backward from this os we find It now, we are led 
alike by particular facta and general considerations to the 
conception of a fofum objeetivum or objective continuum which 
is qradually differentiated, thereby becoming what we call 
distinct presentations.’ I 

' The notion, which Kant has done much to encourage, that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of sensations not 
omy without logical but without psychological unity, is one 
that becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
it.' II 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
(retentiveness), give the bases for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its farther progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus causes move- 
ment, the initiation of ‘this,’ the suppression^ of 
‘that.’ First ‘natural selection,’ then ‘subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ presentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together.’ H Associa- 
tion is a particular instance of this. Association by 
contiguity is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity ’ 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy ‘ the 
focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their intcCTation.' ** Through the 
movements of attention toey are now parts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one vvith another. These movements of 
attention ‘ come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity. ’tt . The power of 
variously distributing attention is the one power 
which Ward desires to leave the subject ot con- 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the rdle of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view ol 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
diflerentiation and integration. 

‘ Tho process of cODSoioosness is o process of incessant change : 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness itself. 
But this is rarely, if over, entirely so. The process Is in pan 
eelf-determlning. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.’ J S 

This tendency is conation, and it is conation 
which correlates and gives a special unity to ‘ other 

• Human Mind. 1- IBS. f /t. 1 . 109 f- 

j • Psychology ’ in EBr » xx. 45. { /*. p. «. 

• P- A ih S' m 

•*Jh. p. 61- tt/b. p. Cl. 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.’ For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus.’ * There must he continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveness is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning _ to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the ‘ dispositions ’ or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom^ of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a ‘ conative unity ’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the airect continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and_ the sug- 
gested idea. In what is c^ed ‘ association hy 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a_ dis- 
position having a member similar to, or partially 
identical with, itself, and does so only through 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the memhers of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

IJTRRATDRS. — General; Ferri, La Psychologu de Vastoeia- 
tion, Paris, 1883; Janet and Sdailles, Hist, de la Fhilotophie, 
Paris, 1887; G. Groom Robertson, ‘Association,’ In EBrK 
Spedal authors have been sufBcientW indicated in the article. 

Beatrice Edgell. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.— H/ean- 
ing and scope. — The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
between the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation ’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘ Ascension ’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
other both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. Heaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a physical descent, a 
‘ coming doivn,’ while their departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an nplifting; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. Sursum corda is the form which an 
exhortation to fix our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. We 
speak of nohle ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘ low’ ; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘ a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions shonld afiect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, iB_ not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 



- speak 01 the ‘nsing 

‘ setting ’ of the sun. _ Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should he a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘ spirit,’ which 
• A ilanual of Psychology, bk. L ch. li. } 3. 


encompasses us ; that, although mvisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place — for we 
can get no better phrase — of the Divine ; that it is 
the ultimate reality of the universe : these convic- 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
‘Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘Ascension,’ 
that is, the passage from the natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea has appeared in several different forms, i 
which it is necessary to distinguish. A character/ 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that ir 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenlyV 
placesj and granted a vision of the spiritual world.* 
Thus in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as (KOTaais, 1^ which man comes into contact with 
God {Enneads, vi. 9-11). The ‘occult’ philosophy 
of the East presupposes a similar means of approach 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to the possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favoured. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex- 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man_, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether he 
was ‘in the bo^or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12^"^) how 
he had been ‘ caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is notlawfiil for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as well as of soul that it comes wfitliin the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘ visions,’ or ‘ dreams,’ or ‘ intuitions ’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. AssUUPTIOSS of saints.— 1 . Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations. — The 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and of Christianity furnishes (see Bible) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘assumptions’ into heaven, 
granted to indiriduals in order that they might be 
mformed of spiritual truth. ‘ Assumptions ’ of this 
kind are temporary only ; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8^ was, 
perhaps, not intended to he literal, and (see 11®’) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit ; but the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, who was lifted up ‘ by 
the hair of [his head ’ (Bel *®), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such earthly experiences (which underlies much 
Eastern folHore, as in the Arabian Nights), the 

a is easy to the belief in a translation of the 
j from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch, discussed below ( 2 , 1). But there 
are other instances. 

(2) Abraham. — In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to liis house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah. — In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
has a vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
he returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Eabbinical seers. — Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) Moses. — ^The story of Moses in later litera- 
ture has affinities ndth ‘ assumption ’ or ‘ ascension ’ 
legends of various forms. The two starting-points 
are the Biblical accounts of his discourse with God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed 
to him (Ex 24'“^- )» and of his secret burial (Dt 34®). 
The first of these Jed to the idea of an ‘Apocalypse 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek oy 
Tischendorf ; the second to the stories of his ‘ as- 
sumption ’ (cf. Jude “'). Thus Josephus (Ant. IV. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disajipeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 

‘ fearing lest because of his exeeeamg virtue men 
might_ venture to say that he had uuthdra'wn to 
the Divine ’ (npis ri Betov aMv avaxt^pv^ai). The 
phrase vp6s ri Beiop ivaxtopeiv is used by Josephus 
(Ant. I. iii. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the world was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the passage of death. The 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ as it is 
restored by Charles (Assumption of Moses, p. 106), 
described the living man carried up to heaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhammad. — The journey of Muhammad to 
hoav'en affords a later instance. It has been inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
as non-corporeal, and his experience has been de- 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported oy night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and ftien back to Mecca. Ch. xnii. of the 
Qur’fin claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him. 

2. Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death. — We have next to examine the legends 
which represent saints as being transported, with- 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 
subjected to death, but was assumed to heaven.f 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
having been granted this high privilege, Enoch 
and Elijah. 

(1) Enoch. — The source of all the later traditions 
is Gn 5-‘ (Heb. ) ; ‘ Enoch walked with God ; and he 
was not ; for God took him.’ That he ‘ walked ivith 
God ’ or that he ‘ pleased God ’ (emjptania-f t<p Bevt 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
made of every saint, was developed in two direc- 
tions : — 

(a) Gn 6-‘ suggested that Enoch was the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Boob of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as hanng been 
‘ assumed ' to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (En. Ixx. 1, Lxxxvii. 3 ; SI. En. Introd. ; 
Jub. iv. 21). According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(Ixvii.), he lived on earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then ‘the angels hasted and took Enoch j 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where i 


the Lord received him.' 

* The etorr of Oanymcde, who was caupht up to heaven by 
Zeus that he might be the cupbearer of the f^ods, is not strictly 
parallel, for there Is no suggestion that this aas due to the 
pietj- of Ganymede. Cf. also the Rape of Proserpine, trans- 
ported to the Infernal regions by Pluto In his chariot. 

t Cf. Abydenus ajntd Euseb. Preep. Ev. lx. 12. of Xisuthros, 
^<01 avBptItvwy and Bce Smith, Chala<t(m | 

GemtU *, p, SS. 


(b) In the last_ quoted parage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 6^ has obx ‘tivplo’Kero, Silm 
UtrlBijKev aMv 6 Beds (cf. En. 1.x. 8) ; and Sir 
44“ says of him pereriBr) (cf. Sir 49“ &ve\-bfi^B7i dri 
TT]s yns)- Follotving this tradition. He 11® has ’Evibx 
fiererlBr] rov fii] l8eTv Bivarov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘ ascension ’ without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
Josephus (Ant. I. iii. 4), who says oi Enooli, 
ivexilipriae irpbs rb Belov, 6Bev oibi Tehevrijv airoB 
Avaycypitpaai. 

(2) Elijah. — The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. from 
the Coptic by Steindorfi) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2*), But the best Icnown form of the tradi- 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 2“ ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven’ (dveX’lifKpBtj ’SXeiob Iv <rvv- 
ffttcfiip ws els rbv oipavbv). It re-appears in Sir 48* 
(iva\i]p<i>6els tv XalXavt Tvpbs) ana in 1 Mao 2®® 
(‘ Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven ’). It will be observed 
that the instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it ; and 
that 1 Mae 2“ explicitly points to the piety of 
jElijah as the cause of his ‘assumption’ without 
passing through the gates of death,* 

(3) Other Biblical personages. — In Rabbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah : e.g. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful service ; Ebed-melech (Jer 38’*®') ! Hiram { 
Jabez (1 Ch 4“) ; Serah, Asher’s daurfitor (Gn 
(46”) ; and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘ taken up ’ after his vision (2 Es 8”), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Apoc. Bar., passim). 

3. Assumptions after death, — With such ‘as- 
sumptions ’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘assumptions’ in wliich after 
death the hody was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven, 

(1) Hercules. — A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount (Eta in Thessaly, and- lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was carried up to heaven 
in a chariot drawn hy four horses. Neither his 
bones nor his ashes could he found, the underlying 


dea of the legend being that earth was not a 
vorthy resting-place for the remains of one so 
'odlike.t , . , j , 

(2) Virgin Mary.—h. Christian legend of the 
ame kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Maiy, 
iccording to which first the soul, and after that 
he dead body, of the_ Virgin were Msumed to 
(800 tuO ^TCLfisxtxis GO. Tischcn- 

lorf). ‘ It was becoming ’—so Newman expresses 
he conviction of the Roman Church — ‘ that she 
hould be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
gave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 

• Accordlntr to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
be * two witnesses’ of Ker 11®, who were ot iMt to be ^nl- 
Ested In Jenisalcm (ll*). and whose oecent Into heaven pi'^ 

ras to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ 

i The classical myth of the quest In Uades 'o® his dwd wife 
•urvdice bv Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth. Is the 
rotot-vpeih many legends of visite to the underworld, ^ch ns 
batl^rril, jEneid, vi., or In Dante. But In these toerc is 
othin? stnctly comparable with the idea of assumption to 
caren. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Peast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calenda-8 (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

II. ASOBASION OF Christ . — ^The narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac P) is not analogous to 
the Je^vish legends of ‘ ascension ’ or ‘ assumption ’ 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘ assumed ’ into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was r^orted of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Elijah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Eesur- 
rection. His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The ‘ assumption ’ of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 152»). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘ resumption ^ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an ‘ assump- 
tion’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning -will he considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7) j at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which would 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
and exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Kesur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again ‘ according to 
the scriptures’ (1 Co 16‘) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110' was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2^, by St. Peter, and Ps 
68'® was quoted oy St. Paul (Eph 4®- ®), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that He 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jeivish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jp 3'® 6®® 20'’), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Eesurrection (Mk 8®' 
910 iQM . {.jjg Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Eesurrection). That after His visible Ministiy 
amongst them had_ come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final ai)pearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2®* with ||||, 
Lk 17“, the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
12®®f-] and of the Pounds [Lk 19"''-], Jn 13®® 14'® 16’ 
etc.) ; but in their half-formulated expectations of 
• Discourses to Jilixed Congregations, No. iviU. 


a period of suspense followed ^ an Advent of 
Christ in victory and judgment. His Death, Eesur- 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

I. The Ascension in Christian literature. — ^In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode, 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
guage of theology, Christ’s ‘ Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
‘Ascension’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in ^iritual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disci^es by the Eisen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect. * It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church ; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent, t 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual feUowship with those 
who are ‘ in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase ‘ The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven’ (1 Th 4'®_), for descent implies a previous 
ascent. But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4'® ‘ He that descended {sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the dyd^aa-is of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the_ Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3'® (dvc\-fiii<l>Br] iy S6^-g). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 4'®, 
{dpxiepta piiyay dtsh-rjKvBira rods odpayods) and 1 P 
3“ {8s ierriv iv Beov, TopevBels tls oipaySv), 

both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : o68els dyapiprii^ey 
els rhy oipayhv el nv ^ tK rod odpayov Kara^ds, k.t.\. 
(Jn 3'®), tiy oSy $etop^e rbv vliy roD dyBpiirrov dya^al- 
yovra Sirov hr rb Tp&repoy ; (Jn 6®’), oOirto yip dyaptptjKa 
irpbs rbv nartpa pov . . . dyapalyto irpbs rby iraripa 
fiov, K.T.\. (Jn 20'’).t Whatever view be taken as 

_ *Thia was noticed as early as the 4th century, ot mjWol 
ayroovi-rej xb xauTTjx peyeBos lyTToy avrijy vopi^ovoi are words at 
the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius (FG xliii. 477). 

t Gf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry'^, 1874, p. 172. 

. t It is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 12S5, 
eae v^taBSt in yrjs trovras ekxvcrw irpbs ipavrdv, involve 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s -words in 
J ohn, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time -n’as a 
definitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come -within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come -vnthin his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist; but his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The Gospels. — ^The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, and -wliat it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the -writer of Mt 28 had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Blarcan 
narrative here, as in other places. If this be so, 
Maxk in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the GalDosan tradition of the Resur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of the -Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow- 
ing the Galilasan narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28'®), in accordance -with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14''®) and -with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 16’). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would be the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the -writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Resurrec- 
tion throughout, i.e. by St. Luke (cf. 9®' rir ijitlpas 
T^s draX-ij/i^ews aih-oO). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
w-hich followed the Resurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present ^vriter at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, although 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as follows : i^hyaye di airrods iw els 
[al. srpds] BriSavlav • xal isrdpas ris xri/Jaf airrou eiX&yrjtrev 
aCrrois’ sal iyivero iv T(p eChoyelv alrrhv airroiis, SUott} 
iir alrrSiv [koJ dveiplpero els riv oipavdv], sal airrol 
iTrpoeKW^o'atrres oih'd*'] {iirl(rrpetf'av els ' Iepav<ra\f}p peri. 
XO'PS'S peydXtjs’ Kal 7i<^ay 5i4 Tavrbs iv T(p ieptp [ahoSyres 
ical] eiXoyodyres riy 6eiv [’A/n:)v] (Lk 24®®*'). The 
words in brackets are omitted in some (mainly 
Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. It is by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text ; and if they did, 
ive<p(peTo els rhv o^aydy is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 


of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act of 
benediction, subsequently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy and continued in the Temple 
blessing God. Some special significance must have 
been attached to a departure of the Risen Master, 
so lately restored to tliem from death, which they 
would recall with joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it m 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 
another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
H^'angeiist confines them to the Eleii-ation on the cross. In Jn 
siithe latter meaning must be the true interpretation of 
but the context of Jn 31‘, KoShs Mwy<r5t vfuat nr o-tir <» Tp 
ianuv, ovTbjs 5<t TOr vibv Tow cj^p«irov, seems to show 

that the v-iuoat is the Ascension rather than the CruciMon. 
The verb vMi., is used twice in Act* (2» P'J of Christ’s ex- 
altatlon to neaven (cf. Ph 2® ferau stue-rj. ^Jr a dircussion of 
itfl toeaninp In John see Abbott, JohanniM ffrom., 1906, 


point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a withdrawal of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the essence of the Ascension, to 
which, therefore, the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it be supposed that 
ave(pipeTo els riy oipavby is a later gloss, explanatoiy, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearanee of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

(2) The^ Acts . — In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
irithout hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told : pKesrbvTCiiv abrSiy isHipdr], Kal ye^fXy 
VTsiXaPey air&y dsrb rtby b^BaXpuv abruy. Kal <is dreyl- 
tovres jjtrai' els rby ovpayby sropevopiyov abroO, x.r.X. 
(Ac I®*"). According to Acts, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a doud. His disciples follow- 
ing His passage ‘upward’ -with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then informed them that, os 
was the manner of _His Departure, so would be 
that of His Return, i.e. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness with which the Ascension of Christ is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, however, a legitimate problem, although 
one of no small difiBculty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood either 
as symbolical or as the natural, unstudied language 
em^oyed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in tne experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it wa“ 
believed that Chnst went ‘ up ’ in a cloud into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpretation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming 'in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great gloiy' 
(Mt 24®®; cf. Mk 14*®=:Mt 26®') may be the literal 
interpretation, which was adopted by St. Paul 
('we shall be caught up in the cioittfs to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4”). But it must not be 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato- 
logical language used by Christ — or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists — is to be found 
in the Jewish apocalypses, which reflect the popular 
beliefs of the age. If the last things were to be 
spoken of intelligibly at aU, they must be spoken 
of in the language of symbol and imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts tne verbal 
connexion of Mk 14®’ and parallel passages -with Dn 
qisf. . • There came mth the clouds of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples . . . should 
serve him.’ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘ going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘coming from heaven ’ of which Je-ivish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the upward movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. But it is right tp note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich Arith detail the brief state 
ment itiemj dx-' abrbsv (Lk 24®'). 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature . — ^The Appendix to 
St. Marh, a document of the earliest sub-Apostolic 
age, gives no information as to the post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ Avhich is not found in the 
Lmmn and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It descnbc-i 
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the Ascension in OT language : 6 fiky otv Kipios fitrh 
Tb XaX^o-at aiJroTt avek’qfi^Bi] els rhv oi^vhv (the phrase 
used 2 K 2^* of the Assumption of Elijah) koX iK&eiaev 
iK Se^iZv rod 6eov (of. Ps 110*). 

Later "writers, Barnabas (iviani Ik veKpwv xal 
t^ayepuMs els oipavois, c. 15), Aristides {els 

oipavois iyijXdey, § 16, ed. Robinson), Justin {avape- 
PtjKfyai els rby oipavbv, Dial. 38), and Irentens (r^v 
fvixapKOv els robs oipavobs ivibsj’f'iv, Seer. I. X. 1 ; of. 
n. xxxii. 3, in. iv. 2), cany on explicit -witness 
to the Christian tradition into the_ 2nd century. 
To these may he added the descriptions in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, e.g.x ‘ They "niU teach all the 
nations ... of the Resurrection (dydc^asiy) of the 
Beloved, and those "who believe in His Cross "will 
he saved, and in His Ascension (dvapdsei) into the 
seventh heaven -whence He came ’ (iii. 18, a passage 
-which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the 1st 
cent.) ; see also the description in xi. 22 ff. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage -which looks like an imaginative ampli- 
fication of He 4**). 

2. The Ascension and the Resurrection. — 
Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those -which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some nriters, e.g, by Hamack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion -n-ere not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 153*') sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some -miters 
{e.g. Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn. 7]) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Gospel 
-were the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the -visible ministry of Christ on earth and in- 
augiwated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2nd cent, -writers. ‘He ascended into 
heaven ’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elapsed ; and as the stoiy in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these -writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. .Md, although not so 
e-vident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Emmaus was in the evening (24“) ; time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24*’’- **) ; for the telling of the story to 
the Eleven (24“) ; for the Meal in the upper room 
(24“) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 
^4**"®); for the walk of IJ miles to Olivet (24“). 
No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night ; and yet this is 
we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
24 ■ as describing the events of a single evening. 
The fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24** to 24** at any rate, and that 


* A ^reful and valuable examination of hia anniment will 1 
found in Bwete, The AposOeS Creed, p. 64 ft. 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac 1* (cf. Ac 13**) that ‘forty days’ elapsed 
between the Resui-rection and the Ascension. 

3. Ascension Day. — ‘Forty ’ days is a round 
number; and although the Church since the 4th 
cent, has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to be taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Snnday-f 
(5i6 #coi dyo/iey rijr vpipav rijv 6yB^v els ei(ppo<rivT)y, iv 
y Kai i ’ItjcroOs dviemj ix veKpwv sal tpavepoiSels dvi^r] els 
oipavois, 0 . 15) ; and it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.t It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete {op. cit. p. 69) that Sunday the 43rd 
day after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘forty’ days of Acts ; and 
it may well be that this is the true interpretetion 
of all the data. 

4. Origin of belief in the Ascension. — ^The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a priori, it would 
be difficult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ as of subjective origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
unreasonaoly be asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should suddenly have ceased. If the 
•visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age ? Granted a belief in the occasional appear- 
ances of Christ after His Resurrection, abelief in His 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
•withdrawal of His -visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the 1st and 2nd cents, than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rection -visions was transitional, and that the con- 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the -vision of the Ascension ; and 
those -who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the con-viction of the nearness of their Risen 
Master, should have been led to imagine that the 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end. 

5. Manner of the Ascension. — ^When it is sought 
more closefr to determine the manner of the 
‘Ascension,’ the data are found to be insufficient. 
For it is represented as an Ascension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk **•**) and in 

* Cl. Const. Ap. V. 19 : aiA rpuynjs xvpiajnjs aptS/tiJtravrey 
reoarLpaxovra TjV-ipas, drh xvptaxBs dxP^ ireptmjs eopTa^ere tjjv 
ioprnx TTjf 

J Swete {op. cit. p. 69) points out that the Svriae Doctrine 0 / 
(he Apostles identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acte, again places the Ascen- 
sion on a Sunday. 

J A Gnostic fancy (Iren. i. iii. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16), represented the interval 
between the Kesurrectaon and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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the Johannine (Jn 20^®-“) ’Resurrection narratives, 
the_ Risen Christ is represented as in a hody over 
■which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
same hody -which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiritualized. To describe it -we have to use 
St. Paiil’s phrase, and say that it is now a ‘ spiritual 
body’ {(Tufia TTvcvnaTiKSy [1 Co 15**]), a body -which is 
the fit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements, j^d therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
we fully recognize tliat they are not binding in the 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6. Philosophical rationale of the Ascension. — ^It 
is, however, possible to conceive the fact, although 
not to imagine the manner, of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky ; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and ivhich is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet quite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadth, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may he the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body ’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘ natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 
lane. ' Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
im ; and he vanished out of their sight’ (Lk 24*i) : 
that is the heavenward movement^the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 20®®) ; that 
is the earthward movement— the passage Jrom the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible ; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the power of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritual life in many lands ; notab^ 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Resurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the preidous 
withdrawals from sight of the Risen Christ is that 
the Ascension Avas the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so efiected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

7. Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of vietv. — This, however, v'ould be a 
quite inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
Me Christian point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ._ We proceed, 
therefore, oriefly to exhibit the significance of the 
Ascension — or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated— 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation, -with 
Avhich it is associated in the Creeds. In what f olioivs, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation (see In- 
carnation) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Rei'elation of God in Christ. 

_ (1) Exaltation of Christ’s Manhood. — The Chris- 
tian gospel is that God became man, (a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and (5) to restore 
him to the digpity of fellowship Avith the Dmne. 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ Incarnate, i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
MHis Deity. ‘ The Word became flesh.’ And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Redemption of humanity. But (6) the 
Divine purpose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
bemg of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 

. . . The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
foUoAV, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make us 
sharers of its victory.’ * Thus the end of the move- 
ment of the Divone Love is Christ Ascended, i.e, 
Christ in the Eccaltation of His Manhood. The 
Ascension was (vaapKos, as Irenojus has it (see 
I. 3); it was not a mere or Assump- 

tion, of Christ’s spirit ; it Avas a true iripamt, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible minist^, and then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. Hi the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that ns Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, Avho thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mankind . — 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the ministryof Christ in His relation to humanity ; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure^ and 
Avithont the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is alu’ays 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can ofler to his fellows ; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each otner and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King.— It nos under 
this image that the Hebrews most Aividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer Avho Avas to come. 
Their natural leader in war Avas their king, aa-Iio 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king Avas 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own authority. And thus, v.dien Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of kingship and a kingdom : ‘ Henceforth 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of poAver’ (Mt 26®*); and it is ‘the King’ 
who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 
Assize (Mt 25®*). The Apocalypse_ represents Him 
as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 10'®), 
whose -victory at last shall be complete: ‘the 
• Milligan, The Ateension 0/ our Lord, p. SO. 
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kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ’ (Eev 11*®). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Paul : ‘He must reign tUl he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet ’ {1 Co 15“). The rule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in- 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet. — ^That ‘ the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified’ (Jn 7®®), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to he raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 1^). That He came to 

reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt 11^ || Lk 10“). Never- 
theless, this prophetical oflice, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 

n het or seer before Him had reached, was not 
e fulfilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit: ‘ It is expedient . . . that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into aJi the truth ’ ( Jn 16^' *®). Accipe 

Spiritum Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘quickening spirit’ after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme ^ace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) The Ascended Christ as Priest. — Of the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is hut little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
llOS of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘ after the order of Mel- 
ohizedek ’ ; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to' the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the Jewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16*“). So, it 
is argued (He 9**-*“), the consummation of the 
offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to offer sacrifice, and this is 
perfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victim-Priest, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 10*^), and which, further, is unique and 
needs not to 'be repeated (He 7^ 9^ ^). But the 
higher, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 
perpetual intercession (He 7“) or the Priest who 
has ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4*‘), ‘made 
higher than the heavens ’ (He 7®“), ‘ who sat down 
on the right band of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8*), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7^). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
_His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood^ only in heaven?* The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministry and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

•^r opposingviaws, see MUUgan, op. cU. 77 fL, and Weatcott, 
aebnws, passim. 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to be found in His perpetual intercession in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his service until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the complete fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels: o6xl ravra iSei 
TcaOciv t6v Xpurriv Kal ela'e\6ett> els rijy 
airoOi (Lk24=®). 

8. Practical issues of the dogma.— While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘ Glorification ’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it nas always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its first witnesses: ‘They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God ’ (Lk 24““). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship : 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 4*“). That 
Christ ‘ascended’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that tne earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual. The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

LiTERATimE. — The artloles s.v. ' Aecension’ in Hastings’ DB 
and SCO and in JB ; Charles, T?ie Book of Enoch, 1906, The 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, 1898, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
The Assumption of Moses, 1897; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,’ TS ii. 2, 1892 ; [E. A, Abbott] Flatland, 1884 fen 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space) ; Swete, iTie 
Apostletf Creed, 1894, ch. vi. (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar* 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866) ; W. 
Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension) ; Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, passim. 

J. H. Bernard. 

ASSURANCE.— See Certainty. 

ASSYRIANS. — See Babylonians and As- 
syrians. 

ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.— See 

StTN, Moon, and Stars. 

ASURS. — The Abuts of the present day are a 
non- Aryan tribe of the Kolarians in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus. According 
to the 6ata^tha Brdhmana, they are the de- 
scendants of Prajapati ( ‘ the Lord of the Creation ’). 
How they became evil spirits or A -sura (=‘not- 
God’) is not clear; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devatas ‘ for the possession 
of the earth,’ and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical story is apparent: wieAiyans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called Asura, or demons, and whom 
th^ expelled and partly annihilated. 

Whetner the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of those 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question ; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhahited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidiam tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota- 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attribute these to the Aaurs. 
The conclusion may readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conc[uering 
race (the A^ans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agricultural implements for their 
neighbours. 

nTien the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe fight ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and Palamau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kols, 
and they, perhaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the PurSnas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may perhaps 
be found some traces of the tradition of the 
tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. The 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the folloiving story ; — 

There were twelve brethren (eepts) ol Asure with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, thej’ nte iron, and made 8U(* 
a biff fire in the meltinff furnace that Singbonffa, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message of warn- 
ing, but the Asurs maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Kasra Kord, or leprous youth. He sought and found shelter 
with on old Uunija chief and his wife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace ; but he came out of the 
ordeal cleansed of his leprosy, and bearing in his hands large 
lumps of gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
bidding their wives to tread the bellows well, they Jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
widows and orphans. These surrounded the son of Singbonga, 
and did not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
oflerinff fowls and goats, and rice and h’quor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies disperse and became 
the malicious spirits of the mountains, the Sal-forest, the 
barren fields and the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content ns long ns they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 BrijiS and Agarifi. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijia or Binjhia tribe, an 
agricultural and land-holding class in Chota- 
Nagpur, who within their own households speak 
Uriya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Agarias, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
themselves ‘Lohara- Asurs.’ Others are called 
Paharias or Hill-Asurs, Tliough few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs, 
such as Basriar (= sprung from the bamboo), 
Malcrdr (=spider), Ind (=eel), Edro (=tortoi6e), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
he tabu, though manwing within one of these 
sections is eschewed as for as practicable. 

Customs. — Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 6 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as well as re-mnxriage of widows. No priestly 
functions are required for _ the marriage cere- 
monies, which are very simple. Rice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, hut smoking only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing places like 
the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life. 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore oi 
the land is exha^ted ; the latter they till only 
in the most primitive way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a lii-ing 
as dancing girls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language. — The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukma, (is a dialect of the Kolarian 
family of languages, and was most probably 
adopted from them conquerors, the Mupdas, with 
sncn alterations in the pronunciation m suited 
their nature. _ For example, almost all Mutidari 
words found in Dukma that commence witt h 
change this consonant into v ; and wherever a 
vowel follows n in Mundfiri, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between' the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Dukma 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From the Dravidian 
languages the Asors subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, they 
have adopted also a number of wor^s derived 
from Sanskrit. "What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their oum, until th^ were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the MupdSs, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion. — This is somewhat difierent from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asura 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Where they are found sacriiicing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian _ or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship those deities. 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any or the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world, 
lie does not require to he worshipped in any way. 
When they identify him with the sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the Mup4iip 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and have to propitiate them Iw making 
bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. These evil 
spirits, Jjowever, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
be prorided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger ; they must he appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. _ In 
new-born children the Asurs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Abut baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 

Asur child, . 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
being confined to the one important matter of 
keepin" the spirits of his ancestors at ease, or, 
when ^isturhed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent becomes 
a spirit — a good one if he died a natural deatli, an 
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evil one if he died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
present a sacrifice at the funeral. The Abuts 
bum their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must he 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
mil settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
bo trusted to help and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evU spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by offerings of rice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. Agaria. 

LiTBRATnBE . — Ctnsus of India, 1001, voL vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Seer. Press, 1903 ; W. W. Hunter, Stat. Ace. of Bengal, 
vol. xvii., London, 1877 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891 ; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer o! the Asur dukma,’ in 
JRAS, vol. xix. pt. 1. No 2, 1900 ; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore of North indiefl, Westminster, 1896; 
lAnguistie Survey of India, iv. 185-146, Calcutta, 1006; 
Sebastian, in ZE iv. 237 ; L. Nottrott, IHe Gossnersehe 
Mission unter den Kols'^, i. and IL . Halle, 1805 ; Missions- 
beri^te der Gossnersehen Mission. FERD. HAHN. 


ASVAGHOSA. — A5vagho§a is well known 
as the author of the Buddha-charita, a poetical, 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alankara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the extemsu 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statement, t and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We leam from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-oharita,t and from a biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, that Aavagho§a was a native of Saketa. 
According to the latter authority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayanlputra, the 
alleged composer of the ‘Abhidharma in Eight 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the meat commentary (Mahavibhasa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we leam from Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, who is now 
generally believed to have flourished in the 1st 
cent. A.D. That Aivaghosa was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source, § which 
describes Asvaghosa’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends concerning him. 

We are told that Asvaghosa was a learned but 
haughty man, who was at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Purna- 
yaias, a disci^e of Parsva, || who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned great commentary. After his conversion 
Asvaghosa worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddha’s teaching in Kusumapura (the modem 
Patna), not only as a preacher, hut also as a poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, Aivaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the north as a portion of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvaghosa tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of Asvaghosa 
to Parsva and Puinaya^as is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginning of the Alan- 

* Tt. in SBE, Yoi. xlix. 

t r Buddhist Religion, OxL 1896, pp. 163, 165 f. 

1 /A, 1003, p. 350. Iff > 

Poirmrehs, Nanjio, No. 1340, tr. by EiAkaiya 
iiunkaro of Suzuki and Kekayn of Takakusu) in 472 1 No. 1460 
i^uinarajiva about 405 ; see WassUieff. p. 231. 

y Possibly an epithet of Katyayanlputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kani§tha is 
elsewhere asserted.* , 

Thus far the traditions about Aivaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowledge 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
■writings which bear his name, we find ourselves in 
the dark as to the identity of the person.t And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16th cent., and itself 
seems to be the result of confusion. 

According to it, A4vagho?a was living under King Bindusara, 
the eon of Ohandragupta, and was connected with Kanika, the 
king of Till and Malava in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention : Matfcheta, Dharmiba-Subhuti, Sura. Com- 
paring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this A^vaghoja the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion of the name with King Kaniska or Kanika. The 
nbetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to be confused with Kaniska, yet there 
is reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The follo'wing are the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of Aivaghosa. 

1. ‘ Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas.’ This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Matrcheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies this Matfchetn with Asvagho?n. But I-Tsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 
band, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matrcheta to 
King Kanika of the Ku4a race.J King Kanifjha is mentioned in 
Aivaghosa's Alafikara as of the Ku4o race. But there Aiva- 
gho^ speaks of the king as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Matrcheta and Aivaghosa, on 
the one hand, and Kanika. Kaniska, and Kani^ha, on the 
other, are respectively to be Identified or not. 

2. 'The ■V’njra-suchi,§ a refutation of the casta-system, bears 
the name of Aivaghosa as its author ; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (jtlanjio. No. 1303) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
lit. ‘ law-fame.’ This name is usually rendered as Dharmayaias, 
but may be Dhirmika-Subhuti, lit. ’ lawful-glory.’ 

8. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distinctions of the Fruits of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1849), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ’ Great Valour,' which Is surely Maha- 
iura in Sanskrit. Another book, ‘Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,’ agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to ASvaghOfa. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they ore not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these A8vagbofas ivith the author of the Buddha- 
charita. 

4. Another book ascribed to ASvaghoja is ‘A Nirgrantha's 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’ II It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, just as in the sermon delivered 
by Parunynfes to ASvaghop winch is preserved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this Atvaghofa is the same as the 
Aivaghofa of those Records. 

5. There is mention of the name A4vagho$a in the memoirs 
of Tuan Chwang. This ASvaghosa was a contemporary of 
Nfigarjunana, of Deva, of Kumaralabdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by a demon. Though Tuan 
Chwang calls this ASvaghosa a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any of the ASvaghojas mentioned above. 

6. Finally, we have Aivaghosa the author of The Awakening 
of Faith.*i 

This last work represents a weU-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the fivrais 
6v, and cannot but be named tathata, i.e, ‘the 

• Nanjio, No. 1820, Ratnapifaka, tr. by Kiiikarya. Ho gives 
the name as something like Kanija (or, -((ha) ; but a later trans- 
lator, Suryayaias, gives Kanistha. 

t T. Suzuki has made 'a very exhaustive coUection of the 
materials respecting these wor^ and legends in his introduction 
to ASvaghofa’s Awakening of Faith, Chicago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any ASvaghofa as identical with the 
author of the hook he translated. 

t On the connexion of Matrcheta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. in lA, 
1903, p. 345 f. 

5 A. F. Weber, Die Vajra-suei dcs Agvaghosha, Berlin, 1860. 

li Tr. by SuryayaSas (11th cent.), but the work is not men- 
tioned in Nanjio’s Catalogue. See S. 'Boai,' Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vols., Boston, 1885 ; Life of Buddha, by 
Aivaghosa Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p. xxxff. ; L. 
A. Waddell, Lamaism, 1896, p. 10 f. 

IT Nanjio, No. 1249 f., translated by T. Suzuki ; see above 
note t. 
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Tliatness.’_ The final aim of Buddliist enlighten- 
ment consists in the fall realization of this absolute 
reality, ■which is the true and highest condition of 
Buddhahood. That is the eternal substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, i.e. the Bharma-kaya. 
But the absolute, ■which is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. Wlien 
it appears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
m enjoyment {sambhoga). When it is manifested 
in this ■ft’orld in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha inpamate or in kenosis {nirmana), as, 
for example, Sakyamuni, In order to attain the 
ide^ of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by his grace (pari- 
graTia, lit. ‘grasping’). 

Thus "we see in this ■work of Alvagho§a a concise 
systematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
tneir consequences, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
enough evidence either to affirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the Afivagho^as enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, ■with the author of the 
Buddha-charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different periods, be- 
cause of their poetic talent or of their ■wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these difierent persons as one 
ivith many names. 

Litbratitre. — NanJIo, Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books, 1883, No. 1400, 'Life of Aivagho 5 a,’ No. 1403; 'Life 
of Vttsubandhu,' in JBAS, 1005, p. 83 ff., and Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus, 1800, p. 239. ANESAEil. 

ASyAMEDHA. — The ahamedha, ‘horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies (mahakrafu or yajiia- 
kratu). As early as the Kigveda itself two hymns 
are found composed for this particular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). The sacrifice is descrihed in de- 
tail in the Satapatha-Brfihmaua (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9), as well as in the 
special treatises oh ritual known as the Srauta- 
siitras, of Katyayima (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Aivalayana (x. 6f.), Saiikhayana (x'vi.), and others. 
In the MahabhBrata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
fice which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
■victory over tlie Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described ■«!& epic difl'useness. Tlie aiva- 
mtdha was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The pri^vilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler "whose sovereign power ■u’as undis- 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest [digyijaya), or after a cam- 
paign which had ended in ■victory. The Aitareya- 
j3rfihmana (viii. 21 f.) gives a list, adorned wuth 
antique Verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The ahiamedha thus became a 
great State function in the performance^ of which 
the people took part ofiScinlly, and ■with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the stnctly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; but in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rides, 
they "were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

• See art. • Triad * In JRAS. 1900, p. 913 ff. I 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the aivamedha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The sacrifice began in spring or summer, and, 
■with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrifice by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it was granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 
ear, and to sport freely in the company of a 
undred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a himdred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance ivith their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
■without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (of, especially MahSbharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere- 
monim had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

"While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tanee, the people at home a'waited the time of its 
return, and in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the god 
Savitr; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hotr had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded ■with 
an appropriate chapter from the Vedas, together 
ivith singing, lute-piaying, and impromptu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver of the sacrifice, in which he was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic action. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of tlie recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began ■with consecration (dlk^a) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the second 
day, the sacrificial home, decked ■with gold, was 
once more yoked ■with three other horses to a 
gilded car, oriven round, and then bathed. _On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the hotf and the 
Buperintendent of the sacrifice (Brfihman) per- 
formed tiiBrahmodya, or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse ivas then bound, together ■with a he-goat, 
to ite sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, being 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covered 
■with cloth, it was sufibcated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie dowm by the corpse under a_ cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part ■with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answera { Vaja- 
saneyi-Safhhita, xxiii. 22 f.), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in wbicli all the chief 
priests and the sacrificer joined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and ofl'ered to 
Prajfipati. On the third day the wliole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and ivith gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium {dak^inB), which was 
measured with a ve^ liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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■wives of the king -with their maids figure among 
the presents. 

IiTTBRATCRX. — A. HiUebrand^ Rituailitteratur (Strasabursr, 
1897), p. 149 ; J. Egrgeling:, SBE xllv., Introd. p. xvl. 

K. Geldneh. 

ASYLUM. — Asylum (Lat. asylum, 6r. Aa-oXon, 
‘ refuge,’ ‘ sanctuary,’ neut. of adj. ia-oXos, ‘ in- 
violable,’ from i priv. and <rffXri, auXoy, ‘right of 
seizure ’) means a place of shelter and protection 
from •which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums._ Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tulnnga,, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account he 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot.' At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of New Guinea, ‘ should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the duhu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the duhu would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and be could 
do nothing but -wish to die.’* In t^olu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a cert^ god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an Mylum 
for murderers and other great offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial.* In the_ island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonvas, or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctuary 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
gnished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejacnlatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to him in reaching the place with securi^. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
tementy to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the jiuAu tabu, and, as they put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keave, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un- 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with him.* In Tahiti the 
tnorais, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
crimin^s of every kind.® 

2. In many North American tribes cert^ 
sacred places or whole ■villages served as asylums.® 
Thus the Arikaras of the hEssouri had in the 
centre of their largest vdllage a sacred lodge called 
the ‘medicine-lodge,’ where no blood was to be 
spilled, not even that of an enemy.* ‘ In almost 
every Indian nation,’ says Adair, who ■wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘ there are 
several peaceable to^wns, which are called “old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns”; they 
seem to have been formerly “ towns of refuge,” 
for it is not in the memory of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, 

1 SMDcer.Oaien*, p. 133 fl. 

Worh and Adventum in Sew Guinea 

(1885), p. 180. 

S Turner, Samoa (1884),j). 64 f. 

‘Effis, Teur thrmigh Kawaii a827), p. 165 ff.; Jirve*, Bit- 
™ Bawanan Islande (1872), ^28 f. 
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though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere.’' Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 
bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquRch, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re- 
mained there, but also after he had left the sanctu- 
ary. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime ; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and dende him, saying, ‘Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
chinich 1 ’ Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives.* 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste; but this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.® 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the largest being the 
village of Mergrom, which is mmost entirely 

g eopled by chiles, or descendants of persons ■who 
ave slain some fellow-tribesman.* In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there.® 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody ■who has incurred the 
Mn^s wrath or committed a crime is safe ; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can then return to 
his house in peace.® In Congo Franfais, according 
to Miss IQngsley, there are several sanctuaries. 
‘The great one in the Calabar district is at Omon. 
Thither mothers of tivins, ■widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’* In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to hm master,® Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘ seat themselves upon the fetish,’ 
that is, place themselves under its protection; 
but murderers who sought refuge ■with the fetish 
were always liable to oe delivered up to their 
pursuers.* 

4. In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
offer shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager (mkaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising’ to mediate bet)vcen the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place.'® In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar places of refuge." In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the 19th cent, only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description.'* 
Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21'®'* ; cf. W. K. 

1 Adair, BUlory of the American Indians (1775), p. 169; BC« 
also pp. 168, 410. 

s Bancroft, Satire Races of the Pacific States, iii. (1883) p. 
167; Boscana, in Bobinson, Life in California (1846), p. 282 L 
» Granl, Reise naeh Ottindien, Iii, (1854) pp. 332, 335, 

4 Bcott Robertson, Edfirs of the Hindu-Kush (1M6), p. 44L 
6 Hahn, Eaukasisehe Reisen (1896), p. 122. 

* Amot, Garenganu (1889), p. 77. 

7 Kingsley, Trarels in West Africa (1897), p. 466. 

8 Eowdich, Mission to Ashantee (1819), p. &5, 

* Honrad, Skildring af Guinea-Eifsten (1822), p. 89. 

I* Westermarch, ‘ L-’dr, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses in Jforocco,’ in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. 
Tyler (1907), p. 372 1 

u Goidziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 1. (1889) p. 237 f. ; 
^atremtre, ‘JI4moire ear les esUes chez les Arabes,’ in 
iKmoires die TInstitut de France, Acadimie dee Inscriptions 
et BeBes-Lettres, rv. pt. ii, (1842), p. SIS f. 

It Polak, Persien, IL (1865) p. 83fl, ; Brugsch, Im Lands dtr 
Sonne (1886), p. 246 ; Jachson, Persia Past ana Present (1906), 
pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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Smith, Rel. of Semite^, 1894, p. 148, n. 1) ; hut on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either side of the 
Jordan (Dt IQ-*^'). Unintentional manslayers 
were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to he taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his toum 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt IQ^-). 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest’s death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35'^) ; but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession Avith a 
money ransom (Nu 35’-), However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in- 
voluntary homicide Avas undoubtedly a narroAving 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phoenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Koman times Avliat seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likeAvise gave shelter to all fugitives 
Avithout distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their oAA’nersJ 

5. In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum doAra to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right Avas supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity.’ According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuaiy, 
dedicated to some unknoivn god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
Avho resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe,* This tradition and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin Avriters^ seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees; but it Avas only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import- 
ance,® This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple Avhich in the year 42 B.c. was built in 
honour of Cmsar;* and other imperial temples, 
ns also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege.’ When Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches ; but a legal right of asylum Avas 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East.® Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, Avho decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of Avomen 
who fled to a church should be taken out of it.® 

6. The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them,*" and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons. “ After their con- 
version to Christianity the priA-ilege of asylum 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 148 f. 

3 Too. .Ann. 111. 00 ft. ; PBmell, Cults of the Creek States, i 
(1890) p. 78; AVcstcott, Essays in the History of EeHgious 
Thought in the fFest (1891), p. IIB ; Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alien Ofieehtn, U. (1882) p. 285; BuJmerineq, Das Jsylrecht 
(1853), p. 85 fl.; Fuldj 'Das Asyirecht Im Alterthum and 
MIttelaller' In ZVEW rll. (1887) p. 118(1.; Barth, de Grce- 
eorum asylis (1888). 

• Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiguitates Romance, U. 16; 
Llv)-, i. 8. 6 f. ; Plutarch, Romulus, lx. 6 ; Straho, t. 8. 2, p. 230. 

4 Valerius Maximus, Eaeta dietague memoratnlia, viil. 0. 1 ; 

Dioni-s. Hal. Antig. Rom. id. 45; Cicero, de Lege Agraria 
oratxo secninda, 14 (SO); sec also Ilortung:, Die Religion der 
Rimer, U. (1836) p. 68 1. _ 

® See Tac, Ann. 111. 30 ; Plautus, Rudens, 723 ; Dio Cassius, 
Historia Romana, xlril. 19; Bulmerincq, op. eit. p. 68fr. ; 
Mommsen, Romisehes Strafreeht (1899), p. 453 f. 

6 Dio Cassius, xlvil. 19. 

7 Tic. Ann. W. 67; Suetonlui, Tibenus, 63; Mommsen, op. 
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11 Wilda, Das Strafreeht der Germatien (184^, p. 248f. ; 
*!t/*Trann, Den dantix Retthitiorit indtil Chri^tuin hov 
■ ”, 578: Brunner, Veutsehe Reehisgetehiehte, IL (1892) 

1 I. foe, eit. p. 133 f.; Frauenstadt, Rlutraehe und 

I, ,11. I ■„ ,iir ;,n druttchen Jlittelalter (ISSl), p. BL 


Avithin the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it Avere, for a time at least, safe from all 
prosecution, it being considered treason against 
God, an offence beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flaMant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it ; hut if he failed, the utmost that could bo 
done Avas to deny the refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily,* In the Zex Baiu- 
wariorttm (i. 7) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime AA’hich may not be pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
But the right of sanctuary Avas OTadually subjected 
to various restrictions both by secular legisla- 
tion and by the Church.® Innocent ur. enjoined 
that refuge should not he given to a higliAvay 
robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated 
fields at night,® and, according to Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes du Bcauvoisis (xi, 15 ff.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it Avas also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilege or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that Avhoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should be required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might be found 
whether it Avas committed of ‘forethought felony’ 
or in ‘chaud-melld’; and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to give him security to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it.® In England a 
malefactor Avho took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not he removed from it ; but it Avas the duty 
of the four neighbouring ‘ atIIs ’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent nis escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice betAveen submitting to 
trial and abjurins the realm. If he chose to 


abjure the realm, ne hurried, dressed in pilgrim a 
guise, to the port Avhich Avas assigned to him, and 
left England, being bound by his oath never to 
return. His land Avas escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate Avas that 
of on outlaAV. But if the refugee Avould neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the cIatI power was that, at all 
events after be had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he was to he starved into submission ; 
although the clergy resented this interference 
Avith the pence of Holy Church.® In the reign 
of Henry viii, there Avere certain places which 
were allowed to he ‘places of tuition and privilege’ 
— ^in fact, cities of permanent refuge for persons 
Avho should, according to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There Avas a governor in each of these privileged 

E laces, charged Avith the daily duty of mustering 
is men, Avho were not to exceed twenty in each 
toAATi, and Avho bad to wear a badge Avhenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regulations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken aAvay from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highAvay robbery, or arson. _ The 
laAv of sanctuary Avas then left unchanged till the 
reign of James I., Avhen, in theory, the privilege 
in question Avas altogether denied to onminals. 

1 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, II. (1807) p. 69; 
Bulmeriucq. op, eit. p. 73ff. ; Fuld, loc. eit, p. ISOff, ; 
de Legibtu eleonsuetudinibus AnglUs, fol. 1366, vol. H. (1879) 
p. 892 f. : Inncs, Set, Hand in theihddle Apes(l&CO), p. 195 (. 

“Brunner, op. eit. li. 611 f.; Bulmerincq, op. eit. p. 01 n.; 
Fuld, loe. cil. p. 1401. 

® Gregory ix., Decretnles, III. 49. 6. 

» Folltwlc^'nd jJaitlarid, History of English Laxo btfefe t^ 
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Yet, as a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in :^gland so late as the rei^ of George I., when 
that of 8 t. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished.^ 
In the legislation of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528.^ In France it was abolished hy an 
ordonnance of 1539.* In Spain it existed even 
in the i9th century.* Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia,® the monastery 
of Affaf Woira in the same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Ahys- 
anian clergy has his residence,’ were reported to 
he asylums for criminals. And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts ; temporary 
within the precinct (maigen) of a person or rank, 
and permanent within the land of a nostel (brudcn) 
or the glebe {named, termann) of a church. The 
maigen varied according to the status of the owner 
of the land, ranging from the radius of oue spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 
provincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, stood. Within the maigen the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission^ to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
maigen or its owner, for a time, hut must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden, on tne other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehon, 
or judge. ‘ The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for tlie protection of the_ oivner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders — not primarily in the interest of the 
^gitivej and as it depended on the will — or 
caprice — of the oiraer, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no mam’s will or 
caprice.’® 

7 . In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of living persons serve ns asylums. The 
Arab poet pammfid found a safe refuge at the 
tomb of his enemy’s father.” In the monarchical 
states of the Gallas, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal ri^ht of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 

^ of the king.’i Among the Barotse” and 
“ the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time.^‘ Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 
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criminals ; ’ and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the case with the house of the high 

E riest.* In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 
e arrested at any of the four places where the 
great wizards of the country reside.* Bub even 
the house of an ordinary man may possess the 
right of asylum. Among the Bareas and Kunamas, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s dwelling cannot be seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad.4 In 
the Pelew Islands ‘ no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.’ ® 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctify of the homestead ; ® and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank.’ 

8 , The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges- 
tion that places of refuge were established with a 
view to protecting unintentional oflenders from 
punishment or revenge.® The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
mjuries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.® But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only alFords temporary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
we explain the fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries ? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them.” But it is 
doubtful whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive is supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place which shelters him. In Morocco, persons 
who are permanently attached to mosques or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 
I Hnnnon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America (1820), p. 297 (TacuUies); Lewin, Hill TVacts of 
Chittagong (1869), p. 100 (Kukis); Juogbuhn, Die Battaldnd^ 
auf Sumatra, ii. (1847) 329 (Macassars and Bugis of Celebes); 
Tromp, ‘Uit de Salasila van Koetei,’ In Bijdragen tot de tail- 
land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, xxxi-ii. (1888) 
p. 84 (natives of Koetei, a district of Borneo) ; Jung, quot^ by 
Kohler, 'Recht der Marschallinsulancr,’ in Zeilschr, f. vergl. 
Itechtsunss. xiv. 447 (natives of Nauru in the Marshall Group); 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia (1861), p. 334 (Samoans) ; 
Rautanen, in Steinmetz, Eechtsverhaltnisse, p, 842 (Ondongas) ; 
Schinz, op. cit. p. 312 (Ovambos); Rehme, 'Das Recht der 
Amaxosa,' in Zeitsehr. f. vergU Bechtsuiiss. x. 60; Merker, 
quoted by Kohler, 'Banturecht in Ostafrika,’ ib. xv. 65 
QVadshag^) ; Merker, Die Masai (1904), p, 206. Among the 
Barotse the residences of the queen and the prime minister are 
places of refuge (Decle, op. eit.p. 76). 

s MUller, Die africanische Landsehajfl Fetu (1673), p. 76 ; 
Wilson, Western Africa (1856), p. 129 (Krumen of the Grain 
Coast). 

s Krapf, Beisen in Ost-Afrika, ii. (1858) p. 132. 

4 Munzinger, Ostafrikanisehe Stuaien (1864), p. 603. 

4 Kubary, 'Die Palau-Inseln in der Sudsee,’ in Jour. d. 
Museum Godeffroy, iv. (1873) p. 25. 

* Wilda, op. cit. pp. 242, 243, 638, 643 ; Nordstrom, op. eit, 
ii. 435 ; Fuld, loc. cit. p. 162 ; Fnuenstadt, op. cit p. 63S. 

’ Pollock, ' The King’s Peace,’ in £au» Quarterly Beview, 
I 40 f. 

® Hegel, Grundlinicn der Philosophic des Beehts, § 117; 
Powell, 'Outlines of Sociology,’ in The Saturday Lectures 
delivered in the H.S. National Museum (1882), p. 82. 

® Meiners, Gesehichte der Mensehheit (1785), p. 189 ; Nord- 
strom, op. cit. iL 401; Pardessus, Loi saligue (1843), p. 656; 
Bulmerincq, op. cif. pp. 34, 47 ; Fuld, loc. cit pp. 102, 118, 119, 
294 B. ; Kohler, Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudens 
(1883), p. 185 ; jOnatrerntre, op. eit p. 314. 

” Granger, Worship of the Bomans (1895), p. 2231. 
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or less holy ; but, so far as the present Tmter 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that his pursuer refrains from laying hands 
on him. Prof. Kobertson Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that ‘ the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted _ rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroa^ment on its 
holiness.’ * There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood, I* in a holy place ; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
e^ally important, still calls for an explanation. 

should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has iled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his oivn interest, assist 
the fugitive ; for, by being in close contact ivith 
him and his family and his oelongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the 'dr of his host, and 
I' dr denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraming character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse.® Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;* and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be paraoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by.® In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king,® Among the Marutse and 
neighbonring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa — the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments — at the feet 
of his chief; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s drums.^ On the Slave Coast, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
bo pardoned.’ ® In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to tlio king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking.® So also 
among the Homans, according to an old Jewish 
ivriter, a person condemned to death was gagged 

1 Rel. ofSem.^ p. 148. 

s Wcstcrmarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Idea*, 
I. (1006) p. 380. . „ „ „ , 

3 Wcstannarck, in Anthrop. Eaayt preeenlei to E. B. Tplor, 
p. SSI a. 

4 Westennarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Idea*, 
1 5870. 

* niis, Mitlory of Madagatear, 1. (1838) p. S/6. 

* Krap!, op. oil. il. 132 n.* , _ 

7 Gibbons, Exploration in Central Africa (1803), p. 129. 

8 Ea\s,Ev!e-epeating People* oftheSlave Coatt 0800), p. 224. 

» Ib. p. 221. ' 


to prevent him from cursing the Idng.^ Pear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Home. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Juppiter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip ; 
and if a prisoner ivith irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof.® Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved.® So sensitive to imprecations were botli 
Juppiteris high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Prastor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.* Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are regarded, in a way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various parts of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and Jbkla, or northern moun- 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their snojection to the Sultans govern- 
ment;® but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’® Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himsmf to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similnr 
relative.” The inhabitants of Barhges in Bigorre 
have, doivn to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman.® 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being ivith whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then m 
the 'dr of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees, .ffisohylus puts the 
foUoiving words into the mouthy of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Terrible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of a refugee, when one abandons him 
■with intent.’® 
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* Das Asrlrecht fin Altorthum und Wittclaltcr,* in ZVEn vlL, 
Stuttgart, 1887; Barth, de Grcecorum atylit, Strassbure, 1^ ; 
J, G. Frazer, 'The Origin of Totemlsra,’ In The EorinighUy 
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EDWARD WE-STERMABCK. 

ATARGATIS. — Atargatis {'Ardpyarit, 'Arap- 
ydrij, ’ArdpyaTit, ’ArapydreiTtt, ’ATTa[p]yd0r)) is the 
Greek pronunciation of nwtny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram, 
name was shortened into ."ininn, the regular form 
the Talmud. Syr. literature, and Armenian ; 
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common Gr. and Lat. fonn. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden [dt Dts 178) explained it 

as a corruption of ‘ CTeat fish,’ and connected 

it with Dagon ; Sickler {Die Sieroglyphen, 74 f.) 
and Gesenius {Com. iib. Is. ii. 342) interpreted it as 
‘greatness of fortune’; Movers {Phonizier, 

i. 594) as Aram. Nn;;m, ‘ cleft,’ like Heh. as a 
designation for ‘ female ’ ; de Vogiid (Syrie Centrale, 
Insc. Sem. 7 f.), followed by Baudissin (Jahye et 
Moloch, 25), asrnriai;>, ‘ fullness of favomable time.’ 
All these etymolo^es were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name nnrinv, the 
original Aram, designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald {Inschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 
my, 'Atar, and nny, 'Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy {Phon. Stud. ii. 39), Noldeke {ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studien, i. 238 ; PBE^ 

ii. 172), Baethgen {Beitrdgc, 69 fi".), and nearly aU 
recent scholars. Lagarde (Mitt. i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
(Eittiter und Armenier, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

'Atar, the first element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as 'Ashtar(t), (Astarte) ; in Assyr. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in Sonth Arabia as 'Athtar ; in Abyssinia 
as ' Astar ; in Moab as 'Ashtar. Heb. e and Arab. 

1 * i regularly correspond with Aram, n, so that 
Heb. becomes Aram. mny. 'Athtar was soon 
assimilated into 'Attar, and tliis was -written my, 
the usual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that 'Athtar 
('Ashtart, Astarte) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshiped by the Aramoeans 
from the earliest times. The first appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Bassam, 
viii. 112, 124=AXB ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii. ^2-KIB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain, ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the di-vinity. 
It appears also in Sjrian proper names such as 
Atar-bi’di, Atar-gabn, Atar- idri, Atar-sftri (Johns, 
Ass. Doomsday Booh, 17 ; HUprecht, Bah. Eap. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription iiyiny, ‘ Atar 
is strong ’ (Levy, PhSn. Stud. ii. 38 ; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it ^pear whether 'Atar is 
masculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler (Altorient. Forsch. i. 528) has 
sho-wn, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
elates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
wnich is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fern, ending). Strabo also _(xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, 'Attar, and Noldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. 'Athur for 'Aththur, 'Ashshur, ‘Assyria.’ 
Justin _(Bw<. Phil, xxx-vi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis=Atharea) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Aramaean 
Atar was a goddess (see Ashtaet). 

Ate or 'Athe, the second element in the com- 
pound narne^ Atargatis, appears in the forms nny, 
Kny, and ny in Palmyrene proper names, e.g. [rany, 
apyny, ’Ae^jara^os, nnyiai, snyiai, Xa^daaOrjs or 2a/3- 
5ea6i]t, nnyn, .anyiay, nny as the name of a man, and 
'ny as the name of a woman (de Vogud, Insc. Sem. 
No. 30, 6, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54 ; hlordtmann, 


‘ Nene BeitrSge z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 
47 ; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 740 f.). It ap- 
pears also in Phoen. inscriptions from Cyprus m 
the names nyaa and winy (CIS, No. 93, 79; cf. 
Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 1888, p. 471; Haldvy, 
Milanges^ de critique et d’histoire, 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forma 
'A6i], "Adris, "ASa^, 'E^aos. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that 'Ate is a male divinity, Wt there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ, ix. 426, 505 ; Cureton, 
Spicileg. 44, 25 Syr.) describes 'Ati, as wor- 

shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of 'Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogiid and 
Baudissin think that the name is IAl, Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘ favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the 'Atar of 
Heliopolis from other "Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in tbe Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unkno-wn phenomenon. Levy (Phon. Stud, iv. 7) 
and Six (Numism. Chron. 1878, 108) hold that 'Ate 
comes from 'Ante, 'Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 
“AQi) makes this view difficult. Baethgen (Beitr. 
71 ff.) identifies 'Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadjyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian’s story 
(de Dea Syr. 15) of the founding of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lydian in honour of Bhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of 'Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
Ate, Attis). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of 'Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of 'Atar to this deity in the compound 
'Atar- Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic 'Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel (f.c.) re- 
gard 'Atar as the wife of 'Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. HaBvy (l.c, 224) sug- 
gests that 'Atar is the daughter of 'Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
(PBE^ ii. 173) thinks that, if 'Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of 'Atar, he is probably the son 
of 'Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Beitr. 71 ff.) thinks that the relationship is 'Atar 
='Ate, i.e. Attes has lost his identity in 'Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain tne character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (t c. B.C. 
400) scattered through the -writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Beliq. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Muller, 
in Dindorf s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (x-vi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate DerhSth. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry -with Derkgtd, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 
youth among those who sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. Filled -with shame, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where she was feu by doves. She then 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
This IS the origin of the half -human half-fish image 
of Derk2t<5. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras {Legal, pro Chinst. 26) and oy an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op. cit. 393 f.; Muller, ov. cit. 18), who 
also calls Derkfitd ‘ tbe Syrian goduess.’ Eratos- 
thenes {Caiaster. 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
for the statement that _Derk6t6 was saved by a fish 
at Bambyce (Hierapolis, the modem Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus {Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (i.e. 
Derketd) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. Xanthns 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenoaus (viiL 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘ fish ’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesychius {s.v. 'ArraydBj]) says that she is called 
’ASdpij by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
tbe inscription nin isy, 'Abd-Hadad, on the other 
wsnny, 'Atar'atu (de Luynes, Essai siir la numismat. 
des Satrap., 1846, p. 39, pi. v,; Blau, ZDMG vi. 
1852, pp. 473 f.). De Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probably 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
It comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later nTiters 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of 'Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling nnvTfV, 'Atar'ateh 
(see 'Waddington, UN vi. 1861, p. 9 ff. ; Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12”, Judas Maccabasus in the 
year b.C. 164 went forth against Camion and the 
temple of Atergatis (rA ’Are^ydnor) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 hlac o" this is described as tA rlpevot 
iy Kapvatv. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only in Hierapolis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word [' N)frapyi.-n] indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 

E lace (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 
lelos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of file Christian era. Here 
occur the forms 'ATapyd-nj, ’Aripyam, 'Arapyirtirit 
{BGH iii. 407), and Ardpyarit {ib. vi. 495 ff., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called ’A^/joAln? 
’ArdpyaTif, in another ayrij ’A^poSi-nj, Her priests 
are called ‘ Hierapolitans,’ either because this was 
a colony that had come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 

Ovid (t A.D. 17) tells how Dercetis was chafed 
into a fish in Ptdestine {Metam. iv. 44-46). Ger- 
manicus (tA.D. 19) calls her 'the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and Atargatis {Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98?., 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (Hierapolis). Strabo {tA.D. 24) says, 

' Atargate (according to some hISS, Artamte) the 
Syrians call Athara, but Ctesias_ calls her Derk6t6.’ 
Here Atargatis is identified with 'Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified ■'ritli Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Comutus 

S l'A.D. 68) records {de Nat, Deor. 6) that fishes and 
oves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(t A.D. 79), in 3N v. 13 (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
‘ There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster {ic^ot), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was sho'ivn at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, 
or Mabog, In xxxu. 2, (8) 17, he speaks of 'the 
pond of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 
Plutarch {Crass. 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her AphroditCj others Hera, 
ampe others regard her as the di^-inity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men tbe way to all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogiid, Inscr. Sem. 3=Waddington, 2588) mentions 
.mjnnp, or ['ATap}y<£ret, as one of the ‘ good ’ or one 
of the ‘ national ’ godk On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text {GIG iiL 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’ATBpyjdret. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent, from Astypalaea, near 
Crete, reads, ’ATapyareirl 6.vt6TjKa.v (seeliayet, *DAdi- 
cace h la ddesse Atergatis,’ BCH iii. 1879, pp. 
40611.; cf. CIG iv. 7046 ; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolis is found In the treatise of Lucian 
(t c. A.D. 200), dc Dca Syria. Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-ritness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derkfitd of AskaJon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘ Syrian goddess ’ is really Atargatis. His title 
"Zvpla Self is one that is constantly applied to this 
disunity by other writers. Hierapolis is knoivn to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The prints of 
Atargatis atDelos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derk6t6, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolis is described bj- Lucian ns the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill In the midst of the city, 
and TTas surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this sto^ a row of huge stone phalli, one of which 
a man ascended twice a year, and remained on the top seven 
days oSering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronie, and 
round about it were a multitude of statues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them 'Semiramis.' Here also onllocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and lions fed together (23-29, ESMl). In the mner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, stood thn» 
golden images. The flrst was that of Hera (Atatri>0s)> w-hich 
had attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrtwte, 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Rites. In one Wnd 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a rit^e like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum uke that of Rhea (32, cf. 15). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it wras called hi' a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was vepresen^ 
armed with a thunderbolt- Betw'ccn these two stood a t“hS 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It h^ no 
name, he says, but was called merely o-rjaiiio*', ‘ sign.' (Baethgea 
(Beitrdse, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement M 
due to a mistake on Lucian's part of .nnk for ."m>. The third 
divinity was really 'Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in •■wyvip, Atargatis.) As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others b)r Attes (= Atel), 
others by Semiramis, and others by Stratomce. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionj-sus (12-29). 

Tlie priesthood of the temple was very numerotu, end was 
divided into classes that exercised different function^ 
spicuous among these were the Galli, or eunuch-priesta. Cm 
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festal occasions j’oung men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through music and other reiigious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. After this they wore women’s dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (60-53, cf. Asin. 35-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was that it was in honour 
of Attes CAte?), who was castrated by Bhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire ; the other was that it was 
in memory of Oombabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with Queen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple (43), and licentious 
rites were practised as a part of religion (22J. 

One of the great annual ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image (Ate?) to the sea-shore and bringing thence Jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(13, 83, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, ne.aping upon them 
garments, treasures, and all sorts of animals, and then burning 
She whole in the presence of all the gods of Sj-ria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestic 
animals, except the bog, were offered in sacriflee. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to be slain, but 
sometimes they were killed by being cast doum from the portico of 
the temple. Children also were occasionally offered in this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary*, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before manying. Tatuing in honour of the god- 
dess was a common practice (64-60). 

Apuleins [Metamorph. viii. 170) speaks of the 
‘ omnipotent and all - producing Swan goddess.’ 
A^ian {Hist. Anim. xii. 2) sp^ks of the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bamhyce. Athentens 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of ’Aricrforit. 
Arcadius {de Accent, ed. Barker, 36. 18) calls her 
'Arapyartt. The hook de Legibtis, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes(tA.D.223) (in Cureton, Spicileg, Syr. 1855, 

20, tr. 31), calls her Taratha ("jAiijZ), and says 
that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Khea as worshipped in Syria 
and OsroSne). He also mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship. TertuUian {ad. Nation, u. 8, 
of. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 6th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (t A.D. 621), 
in the documents published by Martin (ZDMG xxix. 

1876, 132), states that Tar’atha (]Ai»5Z) was wor- 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form ’Avapdrij (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhl. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Abdda zard, 116; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Ta'fatha (unrm), and says that she 
IS worshipped at JDD, t.e. Mabog (Bamhyce, Hier- 
apolis). In Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Thkratha. Moses of Chorene (u. 27) says that ] 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. Por other ' 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘ Armenische 
Studien’ in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 68, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

Prom these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess Ishtar-'Athtar. Strabo and Hesyohius both 
a£Bm her identity ivithAthara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus (Onirocrit. i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 
from the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
j^t as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
A^yrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derketd, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Karnaim. See Ashtakt, 
ISHTAE. 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently K125, 
‘spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Bamhyce. From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We find it at Palmyra, 
in the ^auran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. Durmg the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘ the Syrian goddess.’ 

LnxRATUKS. — In addition to the Epeciol treatises referred to 
above, see the art. and full bibliography bj* Baudissin in PRE^ 
ii. (1897) p. 171 ; also artt. ‘Atargatis ’ and ‘ Dea Syria ’ in Eosoher 
(1^) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894) ; Puchstein, ZA ix. (1892), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of Hie Semites^ (1894), 172-176; 
White, art. ‘Atargatis,' In Hastings' EB i. (1899), 194 ; Cbeyne, 
art. * Atargatis,' in JBEi (1899); Barton, SeTnific Or^'ne (1902), 
238-243. Lewis Bayles Baton. 

ATAVISM. — This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mammae on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as atavistic re-appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuronfs. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peemiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
uneage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted — ‘ the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram, of Science\ 1900, p. 489), whUo 
‘ atavism ’ is restricted to ‘ a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at aU, but 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ (16.). 
This would be a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion’ to (1) and 
‘ atavism ’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
I now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism’ and ‘reversion’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent in the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite — not problematical — 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-back to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or sto^ is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Examplet. — A dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to itself tor some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many ways the wild rock- 
dove (Calumba livia), believed to be the ancestor of all the 
domestic breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rook-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Culti- 
vated flowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
sometimes produce forms hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is practically a peach again ; the white 
flowering-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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tettle, derived originally from a homed breed, a homed Indi- 
vidual may suddenly re-appear. A dark bantam ben, crossed 
with an Indian Game Dorlang cock, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a Jungle fowl {OaUus lankiva) 
— i.e. with the original wild stock (Cossar Ewart). Similarly, 
in his horse-zebra hybridizations, Prolessor CJossar Ewart ob- 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
su^ested b^ the striped ponies of Ebet. 

There is no doubt that organisms often show 
eouliarities which their parents did not possess, 
nt which their ancMtors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively, we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but the use of the term 
as an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult, (a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may be due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition, (b) Similar 
conditions of life, e.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism, (c) Many 
organisms normally have certain ‘ vestigi^ organs,’ 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism, (fi) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance, 
(e) Filial regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean of the stock, is of everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must bo kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (/) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also be reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid ofiapring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-assertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘ atavism ’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 
parents, and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
fact of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents but not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘ skipping a generation ’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide Avhere to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
be called an atavism ? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertilised egg ; it has a mother and two grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to call its resemblance to its grandfather ataristic 
or reversionary. This is a reductio ad absurduTn, 
for the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one I The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘atavism’ unless 


the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. 

The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it be possible to 
discuss with precision what may be caUed psychic^ 
atavisms, re-aw'akenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re-appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 

LtTBRATimE. — See artt. HBaEDTry, Bevkrsion, and the Im- 
portant works noted under these articles. See, in particolar, 
Charles Darwin, T?te Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 2 vols., London, 18^; Yves Delate, L'lliriditi 
et Its Grands Prdblimts de la Biologie Glniral^, Paris, 1903 ; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penyeuik Experiments, London, 1^, 
also ‘Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Beveraion and Telegony,' Trans. Highland and Agricultural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901- I. H. F. Kohlbrug'ge, Der Atavismus, 
Utrecht, 1897; Karl Pearson, ‘On the Law of Berorsion,’ in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. London, Ixvl. (1900) pp. 140-104, also The 
Grammar of Science^ London, 1900, p. 488 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, sea ch. v. 

J. Abthub Thomson. 

‘ATE. — A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such os Ata-idri, Ata-suri, 
Ate-iana (cf. KAT^ 436), then in Palmyrene in- 
scriptions under the forms .nnp, Knx, np, 

“AOas, and in 6r. and Syr. writers. This divinity 
was associated with the old Semitic mother-goddess 
‘Attar - Ishtar - ‘Ashtart in the compound name 
nnjnnp ‘Attar- ‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see Ataegatis). 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see Attis). 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 
ATHANASIAN CREED.— See Creeds. 

ATHANASIUS.— I. Life. — There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that his education was Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism\ Camb. 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicroa in A.D. 325, at which the Arinn 
party was opposed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop’ (Socrates, i. 
8). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
Catholic side. In A.D. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
ns bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters, p. xxxviif.), 
though it was asserted that he was ‘ too young’ at 
the time * (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret {Apologia, § 6). 

• Gwatkin (Ar. 67 171], note) and Bobertaon (Selected Works 
ofAthan. p. xlv.notejzay that tho assertion that A. was ‘under 
age ’ (sj'e) nt his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion that ho was about SO in 
A.D. S23 ; but tho argument is precarious. There is notsufllclent 
eridenco to show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria prescribing 80 as tho age qualification for the 
episcopate. The Didascalia, both Syriao (Lanrde, p. 10) and 
Ethiopic (Platt, p. 10), lay down the general rule that a bishop 
must not be less than JO years of age, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (Fu^, p. 81) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neoc*sarea (x.r. 811 or later) prescribes SO as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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The objection to Athanasius on the score of hia 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine, Eusebius of 
Ccesarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and BO he feared heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arius represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the workmg 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine, . 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
be recKoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galerian persecution, Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the ground that Peter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
p, 164 fif.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander, The Council of Nicaea 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it ; indeed, 
Gwatkin {Ar. 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate of their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods : (a) 328-345, the double contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Axians; 
(6) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian power in that 
country; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon- 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicone orthodoxy. 

(a) First period (A.D. 328-345). — During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianism was confused ivith personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he 
was a strong man and not their own candidate; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism. His enemies declared 
hia rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of ’ 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian ^mpathizers 
took part, Athanasius was deposed. He appealed i 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Trhves. He returned at the acces- 
sion of Constantius for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence pronounced _ at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist. 
Encycl. 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Athan- 
asius fled to Julius, bishop of Kome, and after 
some negotiations was re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in Bulgaria), and was ac- 
qmtted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question lay 
Mhmd the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outeide Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
TOrta^y_ anti-Nicene. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantius conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 


andria. Hia ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclica, a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Arianos were 
probably composed about the same time (so Loofs, 
in PiJE'3). 

(6) Second period (346-356). — ^In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 
years which followed are sufficient proof that the 
bishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the doctrine of 
the bfiooiiTiov. Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it excited the envy and alarm of the suspicious 
Constantius. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantius became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or two, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 

‘ dux iEgypti,’ with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in different parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled without gaining affec- 
tion or success. 

(c) Third period (357-373). — The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
anti-Niceneparties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bishops 
gathered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
Save), which condemned the Nicene hpoobaiov and 
the ' Semi-Arian ’ bpoioicnoy, and stated without dis- 
guise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
But this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to approach the theological 
position of Athanasius, Av hile still hesitating to 
accept the word &p.ooi<nov, they began to adopt the 
language and arguments of the Nicenes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodic he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word opooda-wv, since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

! For the moment it failed. A new party, the 
Homoean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Hommans, by 
their confession that the Son is iihe (8/notos) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, but other\\'ise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homoean supremacy, with the brief interruption of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [A.D. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 362 Athanasius returned from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke of the Holy Spirit as a creature 
{Krla-pa, ad Antioch. 3), To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Serapionem (356- 
361, Loofs)._ The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare danse as it stood in the 
Nicene Creed — xal els rd Ilyevua rd dyiov (ad Afros, 
10 , 11 ). 

Athanasius retained his position (mth one short 
interval) under the Homcnan emperor Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (364-373) 
that he was able to see tlie promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the province which had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader- 
ship of Basil of Ccesarea a party devoted to Niciea. 
Basil’s early connexions had been with the con- 
servatives, but Athanasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the support of his name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with the Nicenes. 
Acacius, the Homcean of Cffisarea in Palestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt and the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Reconciler, departed this life. 

2 . Theology. — Introduction. — (1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative 
theolopan, but (as his Festal Letters show*) a 
great Cliristian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in 
name, he was, in fact, the eflective spiritual father 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of E|]ypt, in which he shared, deepened his 
religious life wthout impairing his vigour as a 
Christian ruler. Arianism was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (iffi^eia, ivOpuToKrtvos), Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) As far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, 
it was a systematizing of Scripture. His knowledge 
of the text was wide ; he compares Scripture wth 
Scripture, and appeals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our oivn ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 

S lrepa) hooks, and is placed between Sirach and 
inaith, 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his works, oven those given by 
the Benedictines as genuine (FG xxv., xxvi.), with 
discrimination. The Eapositio Fidei, Oraiio iv. 
c. ArianoSfVita Antonii, and Senno Maior de Fide, 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
ffistoria Arianorum ad Monachos was written, 
perhaps with the help of Athanasius, but not by 
his hand. The de Incamatione et c, Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Lihri 
cont. ApoUinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stulcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate (FG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrMe Httri;/) 
Kal Tiis K<s.l &ytor HyeOfia, rpets {iToartieett i8_ in any 
case not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

Discussions of the genuineness of Athanssius* works ore found 
in Loofs’ ‘ Athanasius,’ in PJtE 3 ; In Stulcken’e ‘ Athanasiana,' In 
TU, new ser. iv. 4 ; and in O. Bardenhewer’s Palrology, p. 25S ff., 
Eng. tr., lOOS ; sec also von dcr Goltz, ‘de Tlrginltote,’ in TD, 

new ser. liv. 2a^ 

• See also the Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amunem 
monoehum indnded among the ‘ascctical works.’ 


i. Redemption. — An account of Athanasius’ 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘ the sum of our 
faith ’ (Are^dXaiov T^t srlarem. Incam. 19 ; see, too, 
Orat. i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians are baptized). 

‘After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works, 
He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf of all, jieldlng 
His Temple (Jn 221) to death in tlie stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, to 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, ns firstfruits of the resurrection of nil ' 
f/ncam. 20). 

In all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that Cnriat 
delivered mankmd from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were ‘by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they remained good’ (Ineam. 6). 

They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
was disappearing (^^aWfero, Incam. 6) by a gradual 
course of deterioration. So the Word by whom 
man was made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-make man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
finaUy perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (•tr\i]pti>6elar]s rijs t^ovalas ty rQ KvpiaKtp 
aiipari, Incam. 8), This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection (Incam. 27). 

In connexion ivith this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athanasius as a sacrifice or offering (Bvala, vpor- 
<f>opd, Incarn. 10); yet whether to God or to the 
Divine justice he does not say. 

‘ By offering unto death (tU Oivaroy) the body Ho Himself h»d 
taken, as an offering and sacriflcc tree tram any stain, straight- 
way He put nwayyeath from oil His peers by the offering of 
an equivaient’ (vov* caToAAijkou, Incam. 0). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet -without definitely sajing that Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely : 

‘Formerly the world os guilty was under Judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
(t4 Kplfia), and, ha-ving suffered in the body for all, bos bestowed 
solvation upon all ‘ (Orat, i. CO). 

But these statements are general ; bo far (says 
Robertson, p. Ixx) as Athanasius works out the 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
‘under physical categories without doing full Justice to the 
Ideas of guilt ond reconciliation, of the reunion of vill between 
man and God.’ 

On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Di-vine likeness (Ineam. 
14, 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, j 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. Ho seeks to express 
-what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many passages in one terse 
phrase of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 
Incarnation, his summary is : ‘ Ho was made man, 
that we might be mode Divine ’ (fya ffeoroirifftinry, 
Incam. 54 ; cf. Oral. L 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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careful exegesis of the chief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views. The 
pMsages are collected and discussed in Orat. i, 37- 
liL 68. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, e.g.^ Pr 8“ (tia-iaiv fit, LXX), He 3'** 
(ry voiiiaavTi airrov) ; others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e.g. Ph Ps 45’ ; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, e.g. Mt 11”, 
Jn 5’°; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
His ignorance, e.g. Mk IS’’, Lk 2“ ; others of His 
prayers, e.g. Mt 27^’. Others again seem to draw a 
line of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g. Jn I 7 X On the whole, it must be said that 
AthanMius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
imderstands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Arians that their objections are really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of human 
nature through union -with the Word by the In- 
carnation. 

iii. CBRisTfs Human Nature.— Union 
OF THE Two Natukes IN Chkist. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Quicumgue wilt, he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Exposiiio Fidei, § 1 
(rhv iffiArepov avtC\i]<ptv &vOpuxov 'S.. '1. . . . iv iff 
&v0piS>Trtfi aTavpuOtls . . . iviarr] Ik vtKpCiv), has to be 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 
diflerent form. 

• He became man ; he did not merely enter Into a man ' (Orot. 
ill. SOj. ' It behoved the Lord In puttingr on man's flesh to put 
It on In Its completeness with Its own passions' (/lerd ruv idiut. 
traSuv atn)* odijv, Orot. iii. 82). 'They (truly) confessed that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense 
or IntelllEonce ; . . . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also' 
(Anffoeh. 7), ‘It the works of the Word's Godhead had not 
taken place through the body, man had not been deified ; and 
again, if the things proper to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them' (Orot. III. 83 j of. 82). 

iv . Divinity of the Holy spirit. — 
Fathers of Nictea contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the CouncU met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘ Trinity ’ (rpidi), he does not attempt to 
complete formally his doctrine of the Trinity by 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene 
definitions which asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, when the doctrine of the 
Godhead of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence. 

In the Epistles ad Serapioncm, written some 
time after A . D . 350, Athanasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree {paSfiip, Ser. L 1). It app^rs also that 
there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, but were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge : ‘ Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality ! ’ (rpiit imr ij Bvdt, Ser. i. 29). 

Athanasius nnfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he devmws 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included (Ser. L 
9, 17, 20, 23 ; iii. 7). (2) He asserts that the work 
ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks: ‘Who shall unite (awdfei) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, but the 
spirit of the creature?’ (r^t Krlxem, i. 29; cf. i, 6). 
He carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature (icrla-fia), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that vreOfia anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4” 
kTlfwv vvtvfia). He appeals to 2 Co 13“, and 
expounds Ep_li_4® _of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i._ 28). _ If his opponents point 
to passages _(e.y. 1 Ti 6”) in which only two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible (iStalperos) and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of rtpixiipijirtt, ‘ circumincessio,’ 
based on Jn 14’® ‘I in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

* Therefore alao,’ he writes, ‘ when the Father gives grace and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ' {Orat. iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word b/iooiiriov, except in a 
very few places (e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

He writes: ‘It is sufficient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature ’ (i. 17) . He describes the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father’ 
(ifvufiivov rg Ocbrijn toO THarpb^, i. 12), and as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (irptirrov /cal avaKKoltirroy, 
Ser. i. 26). Usually, however, he asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

*If the Son . . . because He is own offspring of the Father’s 
essence is not a creature, but bpoovatn roO HarpiSr, so neither 
would the Holy Spirit be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son ’ (Sia rr/y trpit t!>v Yiov tSiinfra, iii. 1 ; cf. i. S3). 

V , Procession of the Holy Spirit. — 
Athanasius can hardly be said to have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. i. 16, 
where he represents his opponents os saying ; ‘ If 
the Spirit is not a creature (t.e, as we hold), but 
proceedeth from (tK) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 
Cf. i. 33, ‘ Who deny that the Spirit (aM) is from 
(iK) the Father in the Son.’ But if this Beema_ to 
attribute to Athanasius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as tdioy rijt roD Abyov ovslat, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken together supply evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession from the Father and the Son. The 
same might be said of de Incam. et e. Arianos, 9 ; 
‘David (a reference to Ps 36®) knew that the Son, 
being with the Father (xopd rip narpl IivTa), is the 
source (rljv nriyiiy) of the Holy Spirit,’ but ^e 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stulcken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘ The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘ and the Holy Spirit is the Hoty 
Spirit, and not the ofTspring (iKyoyoy) of the Father 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Procession in Time : ‘ The Spirit who proceedeth 
from (rapi, Jn 15”) the Father, and, being pr^r 
to the Son, is pven by Him to the disciples and to 
all that believe on Hun ’ (Ser. L 2). 

vi. The Trinity. — Athanasius^ is clear and 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one in 
nature and cannot be divided (Orat. iii. 16; Sen 
i. 2), but he is less precise in his doctrine regarding 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions within the 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keen- 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of tlie 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 28“) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 13*‘). Indeed, ‘ Person ’ is not one of 
Athanasius’ theological terms ; the phrase ets 6ebs 
iv Tpi<7lv iiro<rri<reai (de Incam, et c. Arianos, 10), 
'one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de Syn. 36 he reckons the phrase rptit 
tlviv itroo-rdo-ets among the un-Scriptural phrases 
used by his opponente. It is true, indeed, that 
once {Omnia tradita, §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it : 

• For the fact of those venerable living creatures (la 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (rav rpetc iimurraxTete, it the text he 
sound) are perfect, just as in saying, “Lord," they declare the 
One Essence (t5jv pfav oitriav).* 

In the Expositio Fidei, however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term ; 

‘ Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
(pLtiiepia-tiiras) from each other, as results in the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen ' (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes rpets irrexrrda-eis 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiocbenes {Antioch. 6, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpets ijroardcrecs 
(meaning three ‘Persons’) on condition that thejr 
in their turn received those who confessed pla vto- 
craans (meaning one ‘ Substance’). Indeed iiroVratrit, 
a synonym of oMa in the Nicene anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person,’ though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes simply fiXXos 6 Har/ip, fiXXoi 6 Tidy (cf. Orat. 
iii. 4), and similarly, ‘ The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son ’ {Orat. iv. 2). 

Concltision . — ^Looking at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as possible in set theolorical terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from de Decretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the o/iooi^iov of the Nicene Council, this defence 
WM justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark ’ 
{iirirelxtirpm) against Arian error {de Syn. 45). 

LmuATCRE. — i. Ancibnt. — ^The works of Athanasius printed 
In Migne, PO xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are assocmted a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in SjTiac with an Introduction by W. Cnreton, 
Lond. 1848). Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Mlrae, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of hU 
teaching. Athanasius’ writings (‘ Pamphleten,' as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the varying fortunes of the Arian con- 
troversy. (The later writers, Eufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ own 
writings.) 

Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to bo found In JThSt iii. 07-110, 246-258, two articles by F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and C. H. 
Turner ; also in JThSt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt vil. 000-003, note by C. H. Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto’s art. in the Atti della Soeieth Ligure di storia 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. Bp. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of (Athanasii] de Virginitate, Leipzig, 1005 
(=TU, new ser. xiv. 2a). 

ii. Modern. — Modem authorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Arianism, 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Owatkin’s book Is itself almost a life of 
Athanasius. A. Robertson, Selected Worhs of A. translated 
into English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
‘Athanasius,’ in Smlth-Wace’s DOB, and Loofs, ‘Athan- 
asius,’ in PBE3, are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Oeschichte A.’s,' in GOF, 1004, 1905 (and 1008), throws light on 
some obscure points. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. ed. 
by Shaban), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1008 (pp. 253-264), and A. 
StOlcken, ‘ Athanasiana,’ TO, new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), ere both of value. Cf. J. F. Bethnne- 
Baker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios’ (1901), in Cambridge TS 
vii. L Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Hamack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1896-98), especially iii. 
2720., 2900., iv. 1-163. Among general Hi^rians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Eistoire ancienne de F/glise, ii. (1907), 
tells the story of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMEEY BaENES. 

ATHAPASCANS. — See Apaches, and 
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Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. Upton), p. 173. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA Vallee Poussin), p. 183. 

Chinese. — Seep. 176*. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Geiffith), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pe ARSON), p. 184. 

ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO- 
RIES. — Introduction. — Atheism is sometimes said 
to be equivalent to pancosmism, i.e. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothing but those 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are cognizable by the 
imagination and finite nnderstanding. Pancosm- 
ism, however, is a positive doctrine, ■tmile atheism, 
both by etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to ns through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite^ and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will ; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals His essence 
and His character m the ineas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of God simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (B. Gaebe), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. GeikesoN), p. 186. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 186. 

i ewish (S. Daiches), p. 187. 
luhammadan (D. S. Maegoliouth), p. 188. 

immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to tMs con- 
Bcioosness of felt personal communion •with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 

As was said above, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. It can hardly he said to ame 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and persons depend, and to whom the 
sentiments of reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reached, nnci'vilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup- 
posed ghosts, as well as through the intuitive 
judgment that the energies in nature^ which resist 
human volitions are the manifestation of 'wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along ■with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there da'wns on the more advanced minds of savage 
peoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
felt Divine anthority of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectnal perception of a pervading unity behind 1 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep- | 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Reality who is the 
omnipresent Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes pos- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily he an atheist ; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Muller well says in his Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion (p. 228) : 

‘We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter is not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by! a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called aBtoi, because they did not believe os the Greeks 
believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was colled an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Keformers were called atheists, because they 
would not deify' the mother of Chrirt or worship the Saints. 
This is not Atheism in the true sense of the word ; and it an 
historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe in our God are not therefore to be 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
guished the fires of many an atrfo da Ji.' 

Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and pantheism, a positive belief the phases of 
which can he depicted in their relation to one 
unifying conc^tion. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
ansen. And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind irill generally be found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
Arith the current form of deistic or theistic belief. 

The folloAving lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialism, or the theory that matter and 
physical forces constitute the ultimate reality of 
the universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
have originated. Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with matenalism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism, which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
both in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our ideas are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
many sensationalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other thinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is 
distrust of the argument from design — an argument 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
is taken of the process of evolution as a whole, 

■ It U DBcemry to renembtr that there If • wider Teleology 


which is nottouchedby the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution ' (Huxley, 
Critiqats and Addresses, 1873, p. 305). See art. Desiox. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not Indeed to atheism bnt to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceptic Cameades, and by recent thinkers 
snch as_ Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature and character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of the Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophic^ 
Essays and Reviews. 

I. Criticism of atheistic materialism.— Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism which appears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Bradlaugh, Buchner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by theists to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

Idealists, as their name implies, make short 
work with materialism ^for their basal assumption 
is that matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic Amters, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional efforts 
justifies the couA-iotion that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of perceiving minds. _ But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their originationj their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative acthity of an Infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self-existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion^ and 
the properties which intrinsically belong to it, jt 
can, when its elements are aggregated m certain 
Avays, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we Icdoav of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no effect can 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cause from Avhich the effect has proceeded. The 
American vrriter Dr. M. J. Savage thus expresses 
himself on this point : 

•If yon can prove to me that "dead” matter, the matter we 
find In a brick or s piece of marble, under some mjvtcrious trans- 
formation comes to have the power to live, to think, to feci, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to iMk 
onward towards an Immortal life — If you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made ft coincide with what 1 call spirit' (Belief tn 
God, Lond. 18S1, p. 10). 

Haeckel would probably reply to this by saying 
that in his vietv the elements of the nltimate and 
self-existent ‘ Sutetance,’ out of which the universe 
arises, hav'e their psychical os well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter bewmo 
capable of feeling, thinking, and A'olition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
•Substance,’ out of which, by condensation or 
othenvise, that which Ave call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds ! Is the perfection of all human idfWls 
already prasent, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ‘the Infinite and Eternal Energy, whicU 
& H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckels mu- 
mate 'Substance’! If so, the self -existent Sub- 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are singly 
variously limited modes whicn the •mil of God 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
ot, as Lotze and Martineau would say, are differ- 
-ntiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and through His creative 
presence there is no limit to the possihUities of the 
development of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that ‘ in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that could be the case only m the sense that 
in tiie ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s ‘ Weltan- 
schauung’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must he condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘ Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and philosophers, in- 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. Poynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movemente which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 


• Matter,’ Bays Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ possesses energy, In the lorm 
ot persistent motion, and it is propelled by force ; but neither 
matter nor energj- possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has nodirectingpower(thisha3 been elaborated 
by Croll and others— see, lor instance, Mature, vol. xliil. p. 4S4 
—thirteen years ago, under the heading ‘Force and Determina- 
tion ’). Inorganic matter is Impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is not influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek o predetermined end. . . . The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all ; 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes f Is it not more reasonable to say that. Just as 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may be an element running through 
the Universe, and may be Incorporated even in material things?’ 
(Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1905, p. 327). 


The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 

'who for a given instant should he acquainted with ail the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his Intellect 
were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
clude in one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would he uncertain for him ; the future as well os the 
past would ha present to his eyes ' (see Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, 1. 41). 


Professor Poynting pertinently asks whether 
this ‘Perfect Calculator’ would find all his pre- 
dictions verified m his atoms (see Atomism) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 
concerned with life. 


* Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
lapiace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’o frame, would he be able 
to calculate oil the motions of Napoleon, ail his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals! 
Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo os surely as 
the astronomer foretells an ech'pse of the sun? Is man, In fact, 
from the phj'sical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
behaves as it would with the same neighbours were it part of 
a non-living system? ’ (flJ’, July 1903, p. 739). 

After shelving elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action. Professor Poynting con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is speciallv interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science ; 

* 1 hold that we are more certain of onr power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, phyncal or psychJcil. . . . 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physirail 
action, and there does not seem any likelihood that a corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. . . . Holding th'is view, 1 am 
bound to repudiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. I am bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calcolator can be successful when be takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations’ (ib, p. 743 f.). 

While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 
■will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, hut guides energy.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to differ from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree -with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the •fvril does originate 
some force, 

’though it may he no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ ‘It 
matters not,’ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this is performed. It sufllces to bring the 
origination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged personality’ (Fomiitar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468). 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion ; but it does not in 
any way aSect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of the cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion Tvith the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to be made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but wliich are now falling, and 
probably iustiy, somewhat into disuse. One of 
these is the appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
ahiogenesis {q.v.), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. But it is impossible 
to show tliat a natural passage from non-living 
to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive ; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘ though we do not know how to generate life 
■without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discover lying ready for us in the 
future ’ (art. ‘ Life,’ in Biobert Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p. 106). But if this discovery should one day be 
made, it would not at all destroy the force or the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 
properties, that change can be accounted for only 
by assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
which guides the movements of the corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con- 
Bcions and self-directing principle of life which 
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no mechanical properties of matter conld possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘ Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as before’ (Anti-thcistic Theories, p. 164). 

The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again appears to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
^ace. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible ; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
affords no justification for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that an infinite regress of these secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This alleged incon- 
ceivability is not admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers. Regarding the laws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap- 
pears to be the view of great scientists, such ns 
St. George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau. It is at the heart 
of present physical and psychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and phUosopny most effectually find 
the immanent and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout ite entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad- 
ually discovers, and w’hose essential character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, which 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf. Upton, Bases of Bel. Belief [Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209 f. ; and art. Materialism). 

2 . Atheism in the East. — ^It is not till we reach 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet with 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit txi call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife; and in the 3rd cent. B.C. the 
eminent philosopher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
fucius, speaks or it as a moral danger to the State. 
The Chinese appear to have been almost incapable 
of thinking of spirit as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in nis prolegomena to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Yang 
Choo, which, as Dr. Flint says, is ‘one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics ’ {op. cit. p. 47). He advises men 
•to care nothing for praise or blame, vlrhie or vice; to seek 
merely to make themselres as happy as they can while happi- 
ness Is within their reach; to eat and drink, lor to-morrow 
they die' ( 16 .). . . , ... 

Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic specu- 
lations in China, there does not appear to be at 
present much reliable information. See China. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
great contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them ns an illusory 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material- 
istic atheism plays but a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical systems 
written by Madhavacharya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gough, and published in Triibner’a ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Lond. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and_ Jains, a school called the Materialists, who 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans- 
migration. 

•These were known under various designations, and in the 
14th century A.D. their ideas were fathered on a mj-thlcal ogre 
In the Mahabharata, named OharvSka. Denjing transmigration, 
they rejected the entire claims of the Brahmans. Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pediCTce of their text-book woe traced back ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, “There is no heaven, no final 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world ” ’ (J. E. Carpenter, 
•Oriental Philosophy and Religion,’ in DPhP II. 234). See 
also ATflEisu (Indian^ 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will be dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

3 . Modern atheism. — Soon after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic blending of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Oriental ideas which flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
and the reverence for Aristotle’s writings, ns well 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in science, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation was to a great ex- 
tent in abeyance. It was not till the Benaiss- 
ance, when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism began 
to be applied, that atheism again raised its 
head ; and here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellcotu- 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. 

(a) Atheism in England and France. — It was 
not till the fifteenth century that material- 
istic interpretations of the_ universe began to 
show themselves in modem times. F. A. Lange, 


n his History of Materialism (vol. i. p. 225), 
nentions one isolated case in the 14th century- 
bat of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at Paris in 
1348 was compelled to make recantation of several 
loctrines, and among others this doctrine, that in 
'he processes of nature there is nothing to be fouM 
mt the motion of the combination and separation 

f atoms. , 

' Here,’ says tonge, ‘ Is a formal Atomlst In the very heart or 
ho dominion of the Aristotelian theory of nature. But thj 
ame bold spirit ventured also upon a general declaration that 
re should put Aristotle, and Averroes with him, on one ride, 
ud apply ourselves directly to things In themselvc^ 
Ltomism and Empiricism go hand In band together I In 
eality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken Mon 
cen could attain to direct Intercourse with things themselr* 
The speculations which followed the incoming 
if the Copemican concmition of the universe, mch 
,s those of Brano and Vanini, were pantheistic 
ather than atheistic in their character. It vyas 
lot till the first half of the 17th cent, that the 
ipe fruits of the great emancipation of 
legan clearly to present themselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in the 
■writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self - existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

Pfere Mersenne, a contem'oorary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the ' startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as 50,000 atheists 
in tlie city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 
ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national'Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
philosophy was thoroughly materialistic. He 
held that even human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal particles ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his ■view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which wo can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviathan, he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

* He la 3 's down the following definition, “ Fear of power In- 
■yleible, feigned bp the mind or imagined from taies pubiicip 
allowed, Religion ; not allowed, Superitition "’(laage, op. eit., 
toL L p. 2SS). 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their ■writings had no little 
efiect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his cwn case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
the teleolorical argument, yet really undermmed 
the rational basis of theism, and when consistently 
carried out, it, in conjunction ■with Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which fiourished in 
Prance towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism daring the 17th 
and 18th cents, was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke : 

‘ 'WbateoeTer is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
It, and actually have, at least all the perfections that can ever 
alter exist ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree; 
It necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot ^ 
matter’ (cf. Flint, op. etf. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
Bceptioisni and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also tDl far on in the 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical Imowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In. § . I it has been argued t^t in the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
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his ©■wn theism mainly oh this foundation, it is « 
principle which finds no justification in his o^wn 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s ideas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistently worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth had 
to a large extent passed away among French 
thinkers; and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became oHen positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of L'Homme Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his oivn case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth ■without any -086 
in practice. 

‘ For our peace of miud,* be says, ' it is indifferent to know 
whether there is a Ood or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.* But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
‘the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic' (Lange, 
Historp of MaUrialirm, ii. 73). 

Lange, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s ■writings, remarks that 
* La Uettrie’s friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 
happiness, it is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness ’ (tb.). 

In his treatises on Volupti and L’Art de Jouir, 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justly 
describes as ‘still more artificially exaggerated 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s L'Homme Machine, appeared the 
work which is regarded as the chef-d'ceuwe of 
French materialism. Its title is SysUme de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to bo 
■written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Ac^emy, but the real 
author was known to be Baron d’Holbach. Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separatety rather than 
together, ■viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (CondUlac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted).’ In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was published in London 
by the secularists in 1869, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheist's Text-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 
part and reaches a code of morals which super- 
ficially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says : 

* Be just, because equity is the support of hunum society. Be 

ood, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 

ondsl Bo thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolence, 
nourishes generosity I . . . Forgive injuries, because revenge 
perpetuates hatred I Do good to him that Injureth thee In 
order to show thyself more noble than be Is ; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperance engenders 
disease ' (p. 613). 

Ifc is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
aU sensational ethics, that the intrinsic gi^andeoi 
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and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
destroyed by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even when they re- 
pudiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 
Helvetius, Lalande, Mardchal, etc, (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories, pp. 46^74). The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Micanique C6leste he had 
said nothing about God, he relied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ (see § i, above; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p, 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he eimressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to nnd any person who would avow 
himself do^atically an atheist. On which his 
host replied, ‘ My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table ivith seventeen such persons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
purpose that more than once in his writings he 
dwells eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall aftenvards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was developea in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin. 

(6) German anti-theistic theories . — About a cen- 
tu^ after the advent of materialism and atheism 
in French thought, there arose in Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinlang, but 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
snccession of anti-theistic ■writers of whom the 
latest. Professor Ernst Haeckel, is still exercising 

g -eat influence, both on the Continent and in 
ritain. The tot of these in date, Lud'tvig Feuer- 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist. 
Along ■with the stUl more celebrated ■writer David 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left ■wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkers 
found the supreme object of interest not in the 
Hegelian Absolute Spirit, but in human nature ; 
and hence Feuerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

‘In hla view,’ saye K. H. Hutton, ‘Ood Is but the magni- 
fled image of man reflected back upon space by the mirror of 
human self-consciousness. As pil^ms to the Brocken olten 
observe, during an autumn sunrise, shadows of their own 
figures enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowing as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and Anally disappearing as the sun 
rises higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the early dawn of human intelligence, man has been deluded by 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishly 
worshipped as an indgpendent being and named God, but which 
must vanish soon’ ('The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,’ In 
Essayt Theological and Literary, voL 1. p. 25. This article is 
an admirable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach's position). 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work. The 
Essence of Christianity {Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums, 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1854, which ■was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

•The body,’ he says, 'is part of my being; nay, the body Is 
its totality, is my Ego.’ 

Consistently with this ■view, he emphatically re- 
jeeted all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiologicai 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘ thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschott’s famous 
work. The Circulation of Life {Der Kreislauf 
des Lehens), which maintains that all vital pheno- 
mena can be explained as a perpetual circula- 
tion of matter from the inorganic to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
: assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
! and controls the elements of matter and energy 
' (see his article on ‘Mind and Matter’ in HJ, Jan. 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 

‘ there is no thought’ ; and he concludes that 
! thought is a movement of the matter of the brain, 
i The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 
! movement of the 19th cent, had much the same 
position and influence as Holbach’s System of 
Nature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Bfichner’s Force and Matter {Kraft 
und Stoff, 1855). Buchner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came_ under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Or^in of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his book he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had wholly destroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. His general 
inference is that — 

‘not God, but evolution ol matter, is tbe cause of the order ol 
the worlu ; that life is a combination of matter which In favour- 
able circumstances is spontaneously generated ; that there Is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vital and vital, are move- 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed from life to 
consciousness; . . . that there is no Goa, no final cause, no 
immortality, no freedom, no substance of the soul’ (dose, 
‘Metaphysics,’ in EBrV>, voL xxx. p. 647). 

Sometimes Buchner speaks of mind as an effect 
of matter, and sometimes os a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifferently. He de- 
fines psychical activity as ‘ nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of a motion set up by external stimuli. 
Buchner argues that his ‘ philosophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism ’ {Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
ol matter, as Buchner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, t.e. 
materialistic monism. . 

The most recent anti-theistic work of mvon- 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe {Die Wcltrathsel), of which there is an 
English translation by J. McCabe (see § 

The pecnliar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Hylozoists, he represents the onginal 
substance as having a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Becanse of this ho contends that his phUo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, liowevcr, in bis 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attnbute of 
body, and cannot be conceived to exist dissocial^ 
from matter, it would appear that his system, like 
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Bucliner’s, is fitly described as materialistic monwm. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi- 
tive snbstance, •which by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con- 
densation into the elements of ponderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz m so far as 
his monads possess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of all matter. In_ plants 
and the lo'west animals he considers sensation and 
■will to be present, but only in a rudimenta^ and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at ■which consciousness first clearly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 

•However certain,’ ho Bays, ‘we are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of consciousness, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a position to enter more deeply into the question’ 
(Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe, p. 191). 

On this Case makes the ■weighty remark : 

’Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the ori^ of consciousness, he first pronoun^ a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then rives 
up the origin of conscious mind after ail. He is certain, how- 
ever, that the law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
substances, and that God is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.’ (See Professor Case’s admirable article on 
’ Metaphysics ’ in EBr^o for a fuller accormt and criticism of the 
systems of Buchner and Haeckei.) 

As ivas before remarked, Haeckel’s philosophy 
affords no explanation of ho'w it comes about that 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
spire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character ivhich he assims to each corpuscle, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parte. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted ■with the teleological. 

’ There is everywhere,’ he says, ’o necessary causal connexion 
of phenomena, and therefore the whole knowable universe is a 
harmonious unity, a monon' (Evolution of ifan, ii. 356). 

But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance’ gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this ‘ harmonious unity,’ 
nor does it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he makes the very bases of religion — 
the ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. In his system, spirit and matter are 
inseparable, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can be rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-theistio theories must 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A, Lange in the third volume of Bis very 
able History of Materialism. Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
sponding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
conceptions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it is in this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the satisfaction of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his -view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
in them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Zurich 
very pertinently replied : 

’ Poems hold their own when they tostherically satisfy : re- 
ligion decays so soon ns it is seen that the objects of faith are 
imaging and not real.’ An admirable criticism of the school 
of religious thought of which Lange is one of the leaders will be 
found in Martineau’s Address on • Ideal Substitutes for God ’ In 
his Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (vol. iv. p. 26911.). 

4. Positivism. — Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in Enrfand as it has in the land of its 
birth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ. 
The Positivist Review, often reaches a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy. Positivism professes to be an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical ^stem. It teaches 
that the phenomenal world is the only knowable 
world, ana it deprecates as wholly ■without value 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 
henomena of the sensible universe. "While Herbert 
pencer bolds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compels us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Reality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivists, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly ■without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy relimous ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebrated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by assigning the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deito, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. Reason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
in place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the ca'usal principles behind 
phenomena. Science, however, at length concludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence ; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means, 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes {whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual insight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not necessarily suc- 
cessive, but constantly occur together in the 
history of philosophical and religious thought. 

There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
philosophy which raises it far above the level of 
the 18 tB century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
bach, etc. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical principles, by which they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine {L’ Homme Machine). This, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He would never allow that 
the mechanical theory was rationally applicable 
beyond the limits of the physical world, and held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it was pushed into 
the proidnces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, i. 503). 

Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the -view that 
nature and humanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of G^, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand Eire — Humanity — as the supreme object 
in the universe. Some critics hold that the real 
object of the Positivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which he practically hypostatizes 
and adores. Positivdste, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in their view, equivalent to 
the worship of an abstraction. In the International 
Journal of Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture’ societies in 
England, says : 

‘ So lar os I am aware, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity is God. But they have maintained that all the homage 
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and obedience which has been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Humanity. They liave worshiijped Humanity, 
they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and strenfcth 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their God.’ 

In the next number of the Positivist Review, 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity. 

The non-metaphysical character of the Positivists’ 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital differences between the 
two. The religious sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. Posithtsm. 

5 . Anti-lheistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century. — ^It was not tiU the middle of 
the 19th cent, that anti-theislic 'writings had much 
influence in England. The Essay on the Orimn and 
Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831) — a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril- 
liantly written novel, Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modem Greek — is a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its appearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as ‘ a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together’ (Miscellaneous Essays, iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quoted from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 476, 478). 

A much more lucid materialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature 
and Development, from the pens of Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 
book Atkinson says : 

' I am far from bein;r an Atheist, as resting- on second causes. 
As well might we, resting on the earth, deny that there Is any 
depth beneath; or, living in time, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God ; but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person ; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception ' (p. 240). 

As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it ■were eternal, declare that ‘ the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘ philosophj’ finds no God in nature, nor sees 
the want of any,’ it is impo.ssible to deny that 
their book is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than in a 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-back or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized by James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review, and there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J. S. BlacMe’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6 . Secularism. — English Secularism appears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous groivth. During 
the early portion of the 19th cent, there appeared 
several writings which, though by no means 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological •ivritings of George 
Combe, though they were in his oum case associated 
■with theistic idews, ■were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carlile were themselves Deiste, but many 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validit'v of their deistic views. The phDosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the imiverse. At this time there was 


also an important circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James Mill says : 

•That Sini’s acquaintance ivith Bentham hastened bis course 
towards infidelity jt is impossible to doubt, Bentham never in 
60 many words publicly avowed himself on atheist, but he was 
BO in substance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church qf Sngland Catechism Reviemd, and still more 
his anonymous boot on Natural Religion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. As a legislator he had to allow a place 
for Religion; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utilitj-, to prescribe. John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit cither of the Mills. It is quite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone oi conversation in Bentham’i more select circle was 
atheistio’ (cf. Mind, voL ii. p. 627). 

All these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in which George Jacob Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh were the leading spirits. Bradlangh 
in the National Reformer, and Holyoake in the 
Reasoner, appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. The avork thus 
begun has been continued doavn to the present time 
by a succession of lecturers and avriters ; but it has 
noav to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger moa’ement 
of agnosticism, aadiich the numerous cheap publica- 
tions of the ‘Rationalist Press Association’ are 
doing much to ada-ance. The name ‘Secularist,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ avas originated by 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter word, to avhich 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, avas objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ' one aa-ho is not only aadthout God 
but also aaithout morality.’ The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Oaven, of aa’hom he had been a disciple, avas 
of a constructive disposition ; he would have liked 
to gia-e to the aaord ' secularism ’ a meaning avhich 
would not haa’e excluded theists. Bradlaugh, op 
the contrarj’, aa-as naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas avith superstition, and the 
avork of undermining them he eaudently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on avhich they both 
rejected theism differed someaa’hat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as ave have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though th^ regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. Holyoake and Bradlaugh, 
on the other hand, started aadth matter, raaintam- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Their contention was that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceianble. 
To this the theist replies that, though we_ have no 
experience of it, such creation would ■violate no 
necessary law of thought ; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of thought wlfich compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate_ that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theism, dwells at great 
length on this ouestion. Finding it impossible to 
ex^ain the oraer and ^stematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he triM 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a real explanationj it woulu 
involve other necessary assumptions which expen- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Adroit. 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have desimed the universe unless he 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain ; 
and, ho concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Clifibrd and 
Du Bois-Reymond in the anti-theistio interest. It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and philosophical. On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says ; 

‘ Fundamentolly they amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain la the organ or Instrument of mind and 
consciousness ; that if it be stimulated mental activity resuits ; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose wo grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
■vrithout matter the things we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Brain is truly 
the organ of mind and consciousness . . . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains ’ (‘ Mind and Matter,' ffJ, Jan. 1905, p. S24 f.). 

In § I reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can he explained only hy assuming 
that a higher principle guides the arrangement of 
the material particles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of the structure of brain, while brain is 
posterior to life, and is the organ throi^h which 
life and the material universe interact. Dr._ James 
Martineau, in his article on ‘ Modem Materialism ; 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. Ho argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication with the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mmd is not thus conditioned. ‘ Further,’ ho says, 
'I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power baa to be 
localUEed, bounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery be 
built for its lodgment. . And were Du Bois-Beymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, 
[ greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn 
Ibeist at the sight ; that he hod found the Oause of causes 
would be the lost inference it would occur to him to draw; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creature, some 
cosmic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space ' lEesat/t, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. p. 254). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
'it has been surmised that Just os the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movements ond relations, combine 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
the brain cell of some transcendent mind. The thing is a mere 
guess, it is not an Impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
from a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on sdentifio fact' (Sir Oliver Lodge, foe. cit,, p. 325; cL 
Martineau, op. cit., p. 266). 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Bradlaugh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion. The chief of these is that we are 
newssitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘ that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it ’ ; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
To this Dr. Flint well replies : 

■ ^P^'ough) can conceive substance per se, and not 
qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
u logically bound to abandon sensationnllsm 

ana all its Mnsequences, and betake himself to absolute idealism 
ortomysUcismffop. cit., p. 617 ). 

In a sunilar strain Bradlaugh contends that, if 
vaou were mfinite, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of _My addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an innmte God and a created universe are incom- 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all theists would deny), 
would have little or no weight ivith secularists in 
general ; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant. 

Besides Holyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, 6 . W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Ross, etc. _ An account of the books, pamph- 
lete, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought ivill be found in 
Dr. Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 609-519). See 
also art. Seculaeism. 

7 . Recent Agnosticism. — In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 

G. J. Romanes, W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 

H. Huxley, and the philosopher, H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he s^s that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and will, but that, on the appearance of Spencer’s 
First Principles and Charles Danvin’s work on 
Natural Selection, his views had undergone a total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the appearances 
of design in the universe could be explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, however, he WTote three articles on 
the ‘ Influence of Science upon Religion,’ and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Beligion, by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham, In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

• I think it is perfectly clear,' he concludes, 'that If the argu- 
ment from teleology is to be saved at ail, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Mature as a whole. And here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that particular adjustment in Mature 
may be seen to be proximately due to physical causes . . . the 
more ultimate question arises. How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Mature? It is against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as this can be accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chance or “the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.’’ We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there must be some cause lor this co- 
operation of causes ’ {Thoughts on Religion, p. 67 f.). 

He then proceeds to show that this adequate- 
cause can be nothing short of a Divine Mind, 
though that Infinite Mind may be, and indeed must 
be, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelligence. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 
the • ^aracter ’ of God, and on Christiani^, the 
Thoughts on Beligion must be consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘ intuition ’ 
we become acquainted with God, and added that 
he was in cordial aCTeement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of Theism. 

Professor W. K. Clifford held a world-theory 
someAvhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, both physical and psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘ mind-stuflj’ and 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly universe of matter and mind, his writings 
fumisn no explanation. With Holyoake and Du 
Bois-Keymond, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal causa as highly improbable, 
ovdng to the want of evidence for the existence of 
a corresponding brain. AVhat has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake’s secularistic atheism 
applies equally to Clifford’s reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clifford’s view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

‘ In such a moment of utter Bincerity,' he eaj'B, ' when a man 
has hared his own soul before the Immensities and the eternities, 
a presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothinraess arises within him, and saj-s, as plainly as words can 
say, “1 am with thee, and I am greater than thou.” Many 
names of Gods, of many shapes, hare men given to this presence, 
seeking by names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men,* 

These words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clillord disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, ‘ after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see ’ {Lectures and Essays *, 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British A^ociation at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Revieio 
on ' Modem Materialism : its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tjmdall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘Eeligion as aflected byJNIodem Materialism,' is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’s J?«ays, Jteviews, 
and Addresses.) 

Though in the ‘Address’ Tyndall says, * 1 discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa- 
tion as a property of matter, hut rather as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Birmingham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s : 

' lily friends, the profession of that atheism with which I am 
sometimes so Ughtly charged would, In my case, bo an Impossible 
answer to this question.’ 

Like Lange, he confines religion to the ^here of 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s 
statement that ‘ we must radically change our 
notions of “ Matter ” if we are to understand now it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks {qp, cit. iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this ; 

'Charge the word [matter] with your qwtsiUi* and I will 
promise to elicit them explicitly,” It is easy travelling through 
the stages of such an h^'pothcsls ; you deposit at your bank a 
round sum ero you start ; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complew your tour without a debt. Words, how- 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
to have emerged from their physical meanmg, and to be truly 
eto^pa 6»‘tf/xara--4enns that l^ar Ood In them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter — matter is up to everything, even to writing narriUt, 
and finding out its own evolution, and substituting a molecular 
pUhiscitt for a divine monarchy of the world-may fairly bo 
regarded as a little too modest In its disclaimer of the attributes 
of Mind.' 

The views of Professor T. BL Huxley differ in 


one imMrtant reject from those of his great 
friend. Professor Tyndall. The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
principles of sensational idealism, whereas the 
latter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, accordingly, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, by declaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘ the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which to picture that 
existence ’ {Method and Besults, Loud. 1893, p. 245). 
But, while he thus makes the existenoa of 
dependent on mind, he at the same time huiaa vne 
doctrine of ‘ human automatism,’ i.e. that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘ there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism ’ {ib. p. 244). 

At a meeting of tbe Metaphysical Society, when Huxley had 
read a paper on the subject, * Has the fVog a Soul T ' one of the 
members present said : * I was waling down Oxford Street this 
morning, intending to go straight to the Marble Arch ; but, hap- 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that I needed a new pair, 
and I accordingly turned into Regent Street, where my boot- 
maker lives.* Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, *Am I to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change in the direction 
of my walk ? * * Most certainly you are,* replied the professor. 

It is clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materialism, and asserts that the body is 
only a group of mental symbols, he is vrirtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on thw group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in any 
way upon the reality for which these symbols stand. 

Ab Huxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i.e. states of conscionsness, he held 
that we can neither affirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any metaphysical realities behind 
phenomena. To describe his attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

‘The problem of the ultimate cause of existence . . . seems 
to me . . . hopelessly out of reach of my poor powers. Of all the 
senseless hooblo I nave ever had occasion to rend, the demon- 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the nature of God would be the worst, 11 they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of tho philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no Ood ' {Jletfiod and Henuts, ^ ZiBS.). _ 
j With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
I account of evolution to the argument from design, 

' Huxley expresses himself as fSlows : 

‘ No doubt, it is quite true that tbe doctrine of Evolution U 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. . . . The teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex. 
elusive. On the contraiy, tho more purely n mechanist ths 
speimlator is, the more Ormly docs be assume a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of tho uni- 
verse are the consequences ; and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe' (Cntijuss 
and Addreiiet, pp. 805-S07). 

It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether this ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation has proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thonght demand an adequate 
cause. Eomanes, as we have seen, did put tliia 
question to himself, and the answer to it in which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
blind that the facts of physical and mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of nltimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words : 

• Why trouble oneself about matters which are out of reach, 
when the wortog of the mechanism Itself, which Is of Inflnlte 
practical Importance, affords scope for all our energies f* (lo. 
p. SOT). . , , 

He forgot that the human mind has otner 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 
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to scientific discovery ; that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its relirious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Causa causarum. 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
no means so negative or neutral as was that of 
TjTidall and Huxley ; and with good right he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly be termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a fjrtori principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

' Impossible though it is to give to this conselousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and 
Indestruotlhle element of toought' (First Principles^, p. 77 ; 
cf. Nineteenth Century, July 1881, pp. B-7). 

In his view it is the same ultimate r^ity which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His philosophy, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which he would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 
What these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passages in Mr. Spencer’s 
■m-itings, where he maintains that, in his doctrine 
of an infinite and eternal energy out of which all 
henomena, both psychical and physical, arise, he 
as reached a resdity which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 

' though tho ottributes of personality, as we know It, cannot be 
conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
at duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny personality, 
ut to submit ourselves in all humility to the estabushed limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and something lower than personality, but 
between personality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power la no more presentable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant's functions ' (Nineteenth Century, July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the last clause in this quotation, 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the .theistic doctrine of Lotze, i.e. that 
personality under human limitations must needs 
bo imperfect, and that it is only in God that perfect 
personality^ is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is theistic, 
because it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest- form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer’s doctrine from true theism. 
Further, Spencer’s attempt -to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God ; and hence 
his Ultimate Eeality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at the present time atheism in the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeared, and an 
agnostic form of rationalism has taken its place. 
Benn’s treatise on The History of English Batwnal- 
ism in the. Nineteenth Century, and Robertson’s 
Short History of Freethought, will give a tolerably 
clear idea of the forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism -will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 

LnsBATniiE.— James Buchanan, Faith in Cod and Modem 
Atheism, 2 vols,, Edin. 1856; Robert Flint, Anti-tAeistic 


Theories, Edin. 1870;,artt. ‘Greek Philosophy* and ‘Oriental 
Philosophy and Religion,’ in DPhP, 3 vols.. New Tork and Lond. 
1901-6; T. Case, art. ‘Metaphysics,’ i’RriO; F. A. Lange, 
Bistory of Materialism, 3 vols., Lond. 1877-81 ; J. Martineau, 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. (Essays on ‘ Material- 
ism,’ in reply to Tyndall) Lond. 1891 ; Paul Janet, Contemporary 
Materialism, Lond. 1805 ; J. S. Blackie, Natural History qj* 
Atheism, Lond. 1877 ; J. Iverach, 2s God knowable } Lond. 1887, 
and the same outhor’s Theism in the Jjight of Present Science and 
Philosophy, Lond. 1900 ; R. M. Wem^, Contemporary Theo- 
logy and Theism, Edin.1897 ; Charles B. Upton, The Bases of 
Religious Belief^ (Hlbbert Leoture),Ix)nd. 1894 ; art. ‘ Atheism,’ 
in Franck’s Diet, des Sciences Philosophigues, Paris, 1876; 
Goblet d’Alviella, The Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
Thought in England, America, and India, Lond. 1886 ; Alfred 
Caldecott, The Philosophy of Religion in England and 
America, Lond. 1901 ; Ralph Cudwortb, The True Intelleetual 
System of the Universe [tr. by John Harrison], 3 vols., Lond. 
1846 ; Rudolf Otto, Naturalism and Religion, Lond. 1907. 

Charles B. Upton. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist). — i. Buddhism, in so 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 
to the idea of a Supreme Being — of a Goa, in the 
Western sense of the word. It must be remem- 
bered that this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ Lord ’ (livara) 
of the nominally theistic schools (aiivarikas), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily imputing sin or virtue and assigning hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions (karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhists maintain the uselessness of this ‘ Lord,* 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. ‘ Even 
if I hid my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law ’ (cf. SBB xxxv. 295). But, as a 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an energy 
called the ‘indestructible’ (the ‘invisible’ of the 
Brahmanical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away Avith the 
thought of a personal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of debts ’ of which their treatises some- 
times speak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to believe in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences ; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (g.v.), which 
they -view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of the Buddha plays in early Buddhism a rdle 
analogous to that which the Sdhkhya-Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ (Ihjara). 

2 . It will be profitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of the Brahmajdlasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and -witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 
panions, imagines that he is in truth ‘ the Supreme 
One, tho Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 
‘ These other beings are of my creation. And why 
is that so ? A while ago I thought, “ Would that 
they might come ! ” And on my mental aspiration 
behold tne beings came.’_ 

The Eevaddhasutta (ib. p. 280) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the great Brahma, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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a {jroblem of cosmoloCTi traverses the celestial 
re^ons, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
to Brahma. ‘ He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He will know it.’ ‘ Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now?’ ‘We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
be manifest.’ Soon after, BrahmS became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 
‘ Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind?’ Brahma then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their presence. But I do 
not know where the four elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply.’ 

3 . In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Bodhicharyavatdra, ch. ix. ver. 

• Thelsts Bay that God la too great for ua to be able to coro- 
preheod Him ; but then it follows that Hla qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Theiats further 
maintain that the nature of Ood la Incomprehensible, and Bis 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
DOT elements which are eteriul : He does not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind [compare Malebranche], eince 
knowledge Is produced by its object; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which result from Mrma. Then (2) if God acts 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another ; 
if Be acts because Be desires to act, Be is subject to desire ; 
therefore He is not independent ; and (3) if He is independent 
of others, why does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe T 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce oil its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.' 

lamiATtniB. — ‘Abhldharmako?a,' in Bumonf. Introduetion, 
Paris, 18«, p. 672; Buddhaeharita ix. 68 {SBE xllx. 100); 
NagStjuna, ‘Friendly Epistle,' in JETS, 1886, p. 10: ‘Bodm- 
charyavatAra,' ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhiea, Fr. 
tr.. Introduction d la pratique dee future Bouddhas, Paris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Vialoguee of the Buddha, liOnd. 1899, 
‘Brahmajalasutta.'and also ‘TeviJJasutta’: ‘ that no Brahman 
has over seen Brahm.a'; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 1906, p. 880; 
Edm. Hardy, Bttddhismut, Munster I. W. 1890, p. 130; St. 
Clair-Tisdall, The Noble Eightfold Path, Loud. 1903, p. 161 f. 
(ch. iv. ' Buddhism and Christianity ')i 

Louis de la VallSe Poussxk. 

ATHEISM (Egyptian). — No trace has yet been 
found of any definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if bis motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of his women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might possiWy 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engravea in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dead ; the most learned scribes and philosophers 
pass away and become as though they had never 
been. ‘ Eollow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that hath no field— so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity.’ Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Kingdom, but was in voMe also later. 
Another, of date Ptolemaic age, umen the Egyp- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put mto 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed upon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, the high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was mmost, if 
not quite, at the head of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjojment in the 
years of life upon earth ; the ‘ western ’ land of 
the dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


dMkness, of forgetfulness ; and apparently im- 
plies that nothing could relieve the misery if the 
dead could feel it. It seems that these views be- 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 
doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in nch fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness ; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Divine powers ; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dork under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

LrrBBATOBB. — ^There ig no literature on the subject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max MUUer, Bie Biebeyioteie 
der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 ff. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Bomau). — ^As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism has not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in his youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old age (Legg. 10. 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
tne statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno- 
phanes (fr, 16, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atheism was a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
Apol. 26 C) and of the early Christians (Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded ■with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 61), in 
which he declares himself unable to affirm of the 
gods either that they ore or that they are not. 
Nevertheless, other authorities (Epipbanius, adv. 
Hceres. iii, 2. 9 ; Diels, Boxogr, p. 691, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of Gfod. These 


considerations will show the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impute atnojsm to the 
physicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Plut. 
Comm. Not. 31, p. 1076 A, etc.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. The latter, familiar 
to ns from the allusions of Aristophanes (Nub. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math, ix. 63). TVe have more definite 
information about Theodqrus of Gyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent. B.C. His atheism was absolutely un(»m- 
promising (Diog. Laert. ii. 97 ; Epiphan. /.c.; Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 691, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhemems ; but the charge is 
made against him (Plat. Is, tt Osir. p. SCO A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Pint. Amat. 13, p. 767 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to imply more than his opposition to received 
religion. The same is true of the earlier attempt 
of Prodiens, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects 83 the sun and moon and the fruits^ of 
the earth, and next in order upon the civilizing 
benefactors of the human race (Gomperz, ureeA- 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lond. 1901, i. 430). To the same 
period belongs Cntias, the leader of the Tiurty 
T^^uts, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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(Math. ix. 64) on the strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxogr. proll. p. 59. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. These lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machos, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Bepuhlic. The argument is founded on the Sojihis- 
tio distinction between nature and convention ; 
and the belief in God, which is niade^ subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to checK secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, andall-ivise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat. Lcgy. 10. 886 A; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(Bemays, 2’A«qpAr. iib. Frdmmigkeit, p. 66), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
ThoSs or Acrothoitro. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver lEace (Op. 133 f.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up_ by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
(Porphyr. de Ahst. ii. 7, 8 ; Simplic. ad Epict. 
Enchir. 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with scien- 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

Lrm.A.T(JKi. — See the commentator! on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Vond. 1893, p. 296. For the charges arainst astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, 987 A. See also Jowett^ The Dialogues of Plato e, 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 465 ; G. Bolssier, La Religion rtmaine*, Paris, 1892; 
and other reff. throughout the article. A. C. PEABSOK. 

ATHEISM (Indian, ancient). — The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Kigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several passages (iv. 24. 10, x. 
119) j and we read (ii. 12. 6, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence'even in those 
early days. We have here the first traces of that 
naive atlieism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to believe what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
a later period, was laiown as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see art. Lokayata). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
other naive form, we may describe briefly as philo- 
sophic atheism. 

\yhen the old Vedic relirion developed into pan- 
theism, the figures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures. But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sahklwa system (see SSi^khya), and in 
the religions of Buddha and MahSvira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
real God. Here these shadow-like gods afford an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through- 
out the history of religion — that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and differently-conceived view of the 
world — one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, but to which, nevertheless, 
th^ adapt themselves. In the Sahkhya system, 
m Buddhism, and in the religion of the Jams, we 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi-gods, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men ; like the latter, they 
are ivithin the samsdra, ‘ circle of life,’ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
are obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of death; conse- 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the nighest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view of the world. In 
the Sahkhya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead (janyekvara, kdryeivara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the qnestion of 
God Eternal (nityeivara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term (livara, ‘the 
powerful’) in Indian pnUosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of the people 
(deva). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as ntri^uaro {‘godless’). 
Again and again in the Sahkhyasutras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (L 
92-94, V. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, wth the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this work, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition what importance was 
attached by the adherents of the Sankhya system 
to this point — the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
in the Sahkhya philosophy is in essence the re- 
sult of the foUowing ideas; (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
which operates ivith physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls ; and (2) the 
general Indian conception of the after-effects 
of the actions of living beings, which instigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, especially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimiira (12th cent. A.D.) in the 
Sdhkhya-tattva-kaumudi to Sdhkhya-karihd, 67, as 
one of the main snpports of the atheistic explana- 
tion of the world. It will be useful here, we think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of uidian thought. 
It runs thus ; 

‘Every conscioua action is, without exception, determined 
either by on egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excludediin the case ot the creation of the world, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a Ood whoso wishes are all 
tuirilled can have had no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistic purpose conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can Ood have undertaken the 
creation from kindness ; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain — senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet — from what could the kindness of GM wish 
to have souls released ? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation. He saw His creatures full of pain, we can hardly 
escape the argument in a circle: creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation 1 Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only Joyful crea- 
tures, but not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects that the difference results from the difference in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply that in that case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, tor the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
say, the consequences of merit and guilt) fully explains itself 
without any supreme direction on the part of that God. . . . 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
we assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor Is kindness its 
motive ; consequently It cannot be substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds ot refutation apply to ft as well.' 

This argument of Vachaspatimi^ra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavaohaiya (14th cent. 
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A.D.) in the Sankhya chapter of his Sai^adariana- 
sangraha (p. 228 of tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E, 
Gouffh). These and similar reflexions had cer- 
tainly already forced' themselves upon KapUa, the 
originator of the Siinkhya philosophy, when he 
decided to take the hold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sankhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may he inferred even from the 
fact that Patafijali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. "foOA), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sankhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents of the Sankhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their oAvn system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative : Is God to he thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ? Eegarded as a frtt soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with any 
physical organ, God would ha devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will — the pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also he 
■without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the savisara, and, like all other beings, •would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He could not ha creator 
and controller of the world, hut only a nominal 
(paribha^ka) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this -world-period, and passes away 
■with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the ob'vious objection that in that case 
God would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 

lace, he receives the answer, ‘ "When a thing is 

efined as being unique in character, every basis 
upon which to arrae is removed.’ 

This atheism of the Sankhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the recognition of the gods of the 
people, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
mto Buddhism and the relimon of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also had an influence ^on two 
schools of Brahman philosophy — the Vaitesika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
schools -were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Litoiature. — R. Garbe, Die SdfAhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1891 ; L. Suali, in Ilusion, new ser. lx. 277-293 ; F. Max 
M'liller, Six Si/sterns of Indian Philosophy, London, 1699, 
Denssen, Philosophic der ITpanishads, Leipzig, 1899 (Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1005, csp. pp. 233, 407). Sco also artt. SI-v-kiit A, YooA. 

R. Garbe. 

ATHEISM (Indian, modem), — In modem India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
professed by the ancient Lokayatas, the modern 
predominance of a relirfous attitude founded on 
bhahti, or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinguished it. Sporadic 
attempts to renve it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these -was the composition of the Sunlsar, or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called ^iinyavadi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Da3’a l^m, a JfitRaja of Hathras in the central 
Gangetic Doab. Baklita war’s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
tempt to populanze it. According to him, nothing 
— God, or man, or any material object^cxists. 
All is emptiness (kunyata). The one thing that 
exists is tlie Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexions of this Ego. ‘ It is an error,’ he says, ‘ to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a_ glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. SimUarly, 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the udse man and 
the fool, the pale and the female. It is you who 
are dro-wned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake ; yon dance for yourself and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water ’ (Wilson, Jiel. Sects, 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, and it w 
doubtful if the few ■\vho were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sankhya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modem India. 

LiTEitATDEE. — Wllson, Peligiotu SeeU of (he Sindus, Load. 

1862, S59fl. George A. Grierson. 

ATHEISM (Jain). — Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism should 
be essential to a religious system; for even the 
most orthodox Braumanical theolomans, the 
Mlmaiiisakos of Kumarilabhatta’s schom, deny the 
existence of a Supremo God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the J ains (see iSlokavar- 
tika, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

Tbe Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of perfec- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal ; however 
lon^ their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted.^ The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven Sarvarthasiddhi, which lasts between 32 
and 33 sagaropaTnas (‘oceans of jmars’). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
difTering from them in degree, not in kind ; for 
their greater po-wer and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, winch is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life,_ and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be bom again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not bom again, or, in other -words, 
are liberated, go up to the top of the universe 
and remain there for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection ; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
influence ^on it. Accordingly the functions of a 
Supreme (xod, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, i.e. the souls in the state 
of bondage, are subject to re-birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word. 

Folloiving up their theoretical views on this 
oint, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
enounced the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Nyaya and Vai^csika philosophers tried to 

g rove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
rod as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
presuppose a maker who has an intimate know- 
ledge of their material cause. The refutation of 
this argument will be found in the Syadvadanmii- 
jart, in the Commentary on the ^addarianasamuch. 
chaya, and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and of 
the followers of the Yoga philosophy regiwding 
Brahman or livara as the Supreme God and Cause 
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of the world. But the Nyaya-Vai^esikas seem to 
have been their most formidable owonents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting 
that the world is without beginning or end, and 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity (pararmdevaia) as 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, t.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per- 
fection after having annihilated all his karma {Sad- 
darianasamiKhchaya, 45 f . , Calcutta, 1907). It must 
he remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, just as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who 
watch and control true Discipline (idsana- 
dhi§thayika dcvatas) hear their prayers; for the 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this : the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity (paramadevata) ; 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

LrrsRATtTRE.— There is no literature beyond the texts quoted 
in the article. H. JACOBI. 

ATHEISM (Jewish). — ^Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
e(iuivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature and for the course of history presupposes 
a svstematic analysis and explanation of natural 
and historical phenomena as the necessary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to physical laws and principles — the indis- 
pensable basis of all conscious atheistic doctrines. 
He was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

I. Atheism in ancient Israel. — Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in -the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in 
pre-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of ' the masses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, but of real indifference towards all 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all kmds of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political gnd social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to_ induce them to shake off their indifference. 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 


outspoken passage is Jer 5“ ‘ They have denied the 
Lord, and said, He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 

‘ the great men ’ who ought to ‘ know the way of 
the Lord ’ (5°). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded masses with whom it 
would be useless to argue (5*), he addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
that they swear by the name of Jahweh (6’) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. As tlieir 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jahweh -without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah employs the cosmological proof for the 
existence of God (S''’-^), in order to convince the 
people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
to dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32®, 
Pr 30’-*, Pb 12. 36. 68“ 74). Psalms 10 and 14 (63) 
contain passionate outbursts against the Tidbhal 
(‘ impious,’ ‘ fool ’) who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
‘ The impious says in his heart. There is no God ’ 
(Ps 14*). ‘ The wicked in the haughtiness of his 

countenance saith. He \vill not require. All his 
thoughts are: There is no God’ (Ps 10^). The 
nabhM, however, typifies the whole people, ‘ There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ It is not 
likely that Ps 14* refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen}, p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and others ; the reading of ‘ Gebal ’ by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
God or Hia very existence that is dwelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
must lead also to political min). Atheism and 
immorality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with each other. 

2. Post-exilic times.— In late post-exilic times 
we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact -with Babylonian culture 
had given rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and which have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Babbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was destined to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of which Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arrogant and defiant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabaeans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Greek 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. It was their unflinching faith in their only 
(in-visible) (jod that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
in the curious charge of ‘ atheism ’ being made 
against the Jews — a charge which Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, c. Apionem, ii. § 6). 

3. Philo against Atheism. — Jeivish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
votes two chapters in his de Somniis (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that ‘ this Universe 
is the only thing which is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, and -visible, ha-ving never been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and imperiBhable, not requiring any 
euperintendence or care, or regulation, or manage- 
ment.’ Thia view must lead to universal disorder 
and anarchy, that means to the min of man- 
kind (t6. § 44). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe hut well-deserved punishment, 
as all udoked people always do {§ 45). The world 
cannot exist uathout a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader {ib.). 

Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
— The final rain of the Jewsh nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the 1st cent, after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impossible. The deepening of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past caused by the down- 
fall lea to the development of the Talmudic and 
Babbinic literature, which henceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmnd 
to theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the principles of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word ‘ atheist ’ is hofer fie’ ikkar (i.e. ‘ one who 
denies the first principle’), which occurs for the 
first time in Bab. Shaboath, 165, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question of 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 
questioned by any Jewish philosopher down to 
Spinoza. 

S- Spinoza. — Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 
possible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself — ^not to mind — for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with tlie materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of dcus (rive natura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 
Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounte to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of (iod’ that makes man 
perfect — an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible ivith 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anything but a pantheist. 

6. Modern Jewry. — ^The philosophical views and 
ideas of modern Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Je^vish followers, and Buchner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking Jews as they are among free-thinking 
Christians. But the charge often made against 
modem Jews, that the proportion of atlieists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 


bours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
the God of their fathers, and twice daUy proclaim 
their faith in the words of Aloses : ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord onr God, the Lord is one.’ In the last 
decade or two there has been a tendency wowing 
among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
young Jewish workers, by providing them with 
the necessary literature in their own Yiddish 
language W translation from the European Ian- 
guagM, But the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zionist) movement has in the lost few* years 
proved most effective in stopping the growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer back to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of his fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in (Jod’s mercy and omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is expressed in the 
sayi^of the Rabbins; ‘Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He 1) are one.’ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, ‘ the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe.’ 

Literatube. — D. Neomark, OtschiehU der judischen Philo- 
sophic det Mittelaltero, Berlin, 1907 ; G. S. Spierfer, Gesehiehte 
der Philosophic des Judentums, Leipag, 1890 ; T, K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, London, 18M (pp. 3S-S5) ; art. ‘ Atheiam’ In 
JB, and in Hambuiiger. SALIS DAICHES. 

ATHEISM (Muhammadan). — The Muslim 
world has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zanda^ah, 
■which, though of uncertain origin (being denved 
by some from the Syriac, by others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahr, ‘ time,’ and signifies^ ' be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world,’ i.e. in_ its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abfl 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are aU supposed to have 
learned their ‘ atheism ’ from the Christians of the 
Harrah [7 Hirah] (Tha'alibI, Lata' if al-mdarif, p. 
W). The charge against AbCi Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi- 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain iorms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells ns how the Khalif Ma’mun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘ these sciences 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without raining it. 

In early Arabic writers thesystem of the.Z»na»2* 
seems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, w'hose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abblisids. The locus classics on 
the subject for the early AbbSsid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jfihi? (ob. A.D, 869), where, 
however, a Zindiq is confuted by the Khalil 
Ma’mOn by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one who believed in dualism. The 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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persons -with -whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists : ‘You have given presents, 
says Hammad 'Ajarrad in a lampoon on 'Umarah 
h. Harbiyyah, ‘ to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe with its organization came of itself, and 
that ^ammad’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent ; and that, in fact, the i 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
his lampoon, Jahi^ then proceeds to enumerate the I 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar I 
from the Kitah al-Aghani, while others are more j 
obscure : 'Ajarrad, Hammad the Reciter, 

^ammad b. al-Zibriqan, Yunus b. Harun, 'AH 1 
b. al- Khalil, Yazid b. al-Faid, 'Ubadali, Jamil 
b. Mahfu?, Qasim, Muti', Walibah b. al-^abbab, 
Aban b. 'Abd al-HamiS, 'Umarah b. Harbiyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
might be considered one person.’ Of these, Yunus 
addressed a pamphlet to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Arabs and the defects 
of Islam. Aban ligures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Abu Nuwas (ob. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but partly as a rationalist : 

‘ I sat one day with Ahan (plague on him I), when the time for 
the first prayer came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and dear-voiced speaker. 

We all repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then sold 
Aban : “ How could you testily to that t».<. the Muslim formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration ? So long as I live I shall 
never attest anj-thing but what I see with my eyes.” Then I 
said: "Glory to God"; he said: "Glory to Manes." I said: 
"Jesus was an Apostle “ ; he eaid : " Of Satan." I continued : 
"Moses was the interlocutor of the Gradousand Faithful One”; 
be eaid : “Then your God must have a ton^e and an eye. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Hlmf" So I held my 
tongue before this obstmato blasphemer.' 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitdb 
ahAghanl they are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their book,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Muti' b. lyas when arrested 
for zandaqah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. In Tabari, lii. 588 (A.D. 786), an account is 
^ven of their system which is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining washings, to wnich 
Jahi? {loc, ctt.) adds respect for animal life and 
vagrancy. 

. ‘Vagrancy means vrith them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them always 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules — saintliness, puri^, 
veracity, and poverty.’ 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindigs, who suffered themselves to be beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
which they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘ atheists ’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish themselves ; e.g. the 
poet Basshar b. Burd (ob, A.D. 783), who himself 
n^ a reputation for unorthodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 
Nuwas _ himself was severely punished for being 
a ‘ dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 
iii. 964). 

Although this sect was persecuted almost to 
extermination in the_2nd cent, of Islam, this fact 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘atheistic.’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
in the latter part of this and the first half of the 
3rd Islamic cent, was Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. 
Yahya al-Bawandi, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Zindigs of Islam. A sect bearing 
the name Rawandi is mentioned by Tabari shortly 


after the accession of Mansur (A. H. 140[A.d. 757-8]), 
They came from Rawand in the country between 
Qashan and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
that Mansur was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Rawandi was somewhat later, as he died in a.h. 
246 or 250, but as ea^ as A.H. 189 he recited his 
works in Baghdad. Bis followers were also called 
abnd’u al-danlah, ‘ sons of the Empire,’ with refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was ^vritten in re- 
futation of his opinion that ‘ a body could not be 
created out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import- 
ance notorious for holding liberal opinions at most 
periods of the Khalifate. In the 2nd cent., atheistic 
verses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
Kbalif Yazid b. al-\Valid b. 'Abd al-Malik (ob. A.D, 
744 ; Aghdnl vi. 123), who also displayed great con- 
tempt for the ordinances of religion. In the 3rd cent, 
the poet Abu Tammam (ob. A,H. 231 [A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, though his extant poems appear 
to show no trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
with apparently more justice by his successor as 
chief poet in the following century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabbi (ob, A.H. 354 [A.D. 965]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances which imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an ' Alid, ‘ the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tihamah (t.e. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father ’ ; in another he tells a patron that 
if his sword had hit the head of Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
restore him to life ; and that if the Red Sea had 
been like his hand, Moses could never have crossed 
it. 

Somewhat later in the 4th cent, of Islam comes 
the second of the great Zindigs, Abu ^ayyan'AlI 
al-Tauhidi (ob, A.H. c. 400 [A.D, 1009]), whose works 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, while the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Such of his works as are now accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. StUl, in a story told by him in 
an apparently lost book, copied by Yaqut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State who is advised by 
his friends to study Euclid, but finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will proceed no 
farther. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, of which portions were translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the medical profession, was generally thought to 
indicate atheism ; and ‘ the naturalists and phy- 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 

n ied, are said to deny the resurrection of the 
y, and therewith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the weat Zindigs, 
AW l-'Ala Ahmad b, 'Abdallah of Ma'arrah (^, 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
who translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in particular were supposed to be tainted 
with unbelief : the Luziimiyyat, ‘ Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer; the ‘Divine For- 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in JR AS, 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘ I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which the present writer 
has collected some fra^ents in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Abu’ I-'Alse Ma'arrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memoryof Amari. 'The most 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 
• One of his criticisms on the Qur’an is quoted in the Letters 
of Hamadhani (ob. a.h. 396 (A.D. 1005-6]), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian Ibn 'ArabI whether ‘ to make one 
taste the garment of hunger ’ (Qur. xvi. 113) was really an Arabir 
phrase. 
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epigrams composed by or attributed to this author 
is to be found in YSqut’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i. 189-194) ; and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes — the ndse who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there is a 
Creator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

‘ Do not suppose the statements of the Prophets to he true ; 
they are all fabrications. Men lived comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. The “sacred hooka” are only such a set of 
idle tales as any age could have and Indeed did actually pro- 
duce. What Inconsistency that God should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take each man's I And as 
for the promise of a second life— the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences.’ 

It is remarkable that the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier Zindiqs% 
still more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the composition of sermons and other works 
of an edifying cnaracter. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
books long continued to ne an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek S 5 'Btems 
in government offices was unpopular, and is con- 
demned by historians. In the 6fch cent, of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic §ufiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthodoxy and devout- 
ness, in reality substituted for the personal God 
and the future life of Islam notions that were irre- 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur’Sn so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ibn al-Farid (556-632 A.H. 
[A.D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme Td'iyyak, 
and the treatise of Ibn 'Avabi (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called Fv?vs al-Dikam, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.’ Both these works at dillerent times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn lyas. History of Egypt, ii. 
119 [875 A.H.] and 219 [888 A.H.], where the latter 
book is described as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur’an Avhich this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite that on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn 'Arab! (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing but God could ever be worshipped, 
and therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 
God. 

Eefutation of the opinions of the ‘atheists’ w’os 
one of the purposes of the science called kaldm, or 
metaphysical tlieology. They are divided by the 
theologian Ghazali (ob. 605 A._H, [A.D. 1111]), in his 
treatise called Al-Mungidh min al-dalal, into three 
classes : the dnhns, ‘ an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation, — these are the 
zindtqs' ; the ‘Naturalists,’ who allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the ‘Deists,’ viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
their followers. 

A somewhat different division is given in the 
treatise on Sects by Ibn Eazm (ob. 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the author deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 


Governor; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
names that have been mentioned, this author 
^ves the believers in these positions the name 
mulhid, ‘ heretic,’ and gd^es the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as 'Abdallah b. 'Abdallah b. 
Shunaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
would be recorded. 

liWitRATTOE. — There Is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearingon the subject. The origlniii 
sources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM.— Athleti- 
cism, notivithstgnding the CTeat and elaborate de- 
velopments which have talcen place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct — the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
Morts and games — the elaboration of rules, the 
development of muscle and nerve — ^is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed difficulties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the vanous factors in 
modem sports which make them appeal to various 
people. It is impossible to treat the subject ex- 
haustively ; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
different kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration os suggesting the different kinds of de- 
velopment in physique and m character, acquired 
by different forms of exercise. Walking, ranning, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
our simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in conmaratively gross combina- 
tions of movements. In other words, there is 
achieved by these primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they learn to disport them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. Tnat is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
savage attains to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to_ he 
allowed to grow to its full stature— and a little 
over. The surplus wo call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple development is achieved 
by such exercises as are now in England associated 
with the name of Sandow. If one has not oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle -with waves, one may 
‘bring up’ the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strmn 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each days 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain — the opportunity to get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing of elements in the blood which 
clog the vital mechanism, 

.Mother kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdoor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and hero we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achievM 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has_ m 
pole-vaulting, when, by his own eflort, he raises 
himself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
different from the effect in simple high leapmm 
So also is the effect of high stilt-walkirig. _ In Doth 
of these there is demanded also a skill in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation. 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 

This brings us to the innumerable varieties of 
games in •which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
■whether the Rugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the discussion is idle, for the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skill in a 
Rugby game when one plays -with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played -with a round ball and in which 
the 'use or the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
advantages of golf and cncket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are skuful at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games — lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, la'wn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs somethmg to carry him — a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. It develops strength and endurance; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to he able to 
strike a ball which may be moving -with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
•with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve and muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

I. The hygienic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathing of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action ; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion ; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, and perspiration ; and, perhaps 
most importimt of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we near 
any one ask what form of exercise would be best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be — that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as bowling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into -ivith zest and 
keenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of eflbrt lead to injury. 
The most important iU effect, and one not suffici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people who are pressed to do 
too much. Boys at school may sufl'er irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cross-country run, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sorting nature — ^men who, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race; or who 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Twelfth’ ■without 
preparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. The next most important injury is perhaps 
^oplexy — a rupture of a blood-vessel. We read 
frequently of some one ha'ving suffered a paralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, ■without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and deservedly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the bones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may be, but never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2. The good and the ill effects of athletics inmould- 
ing character are not to be so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, however, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals ; and probably nownere so much 
as on British soil. The Kind of trite saying which 
echoes * the Duke’s ’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, describes 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would be unwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it is useful 
to try to see what the effects of it are. 

It may be well to dispose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or boy, ■woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, physical and mental, good or ill, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men orutal, but that 
is true only of those who are already cruel, fri 
any case, weU-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modem football ■with its penalties for rough play, 
tends all the other way. In the present witers 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
of those who conduct big ‘ shoots ’ in which there 
is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl ; and there are 
other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law of sport that every creature 
should be given a fair chance. But these are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
ursuit of stag, fox, or otter. To a big-game 
unter the temptation to kill for killing’s sake, 
when, as often happens, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may he considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
smgle-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish ; 
that, when a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. 'The argument 
IS superficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wholly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, thinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it will 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
wholly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It ■will be found that most of the ‘ selfishness ’ in 
ames crops up in the talk of the pa'vilion or club- 
ouse, when the salutary stuu'ulus of the game is 
■withdrau-n. Other eirils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than weather or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath- 
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letics confer cannot be sainsaid. First come the 
qualities which go to maKe up what we confusedly 
call physical courage — pluck, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essrace to a higher plane, and a sound athletic 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be auraid, not to rive in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution — and a 
very desirable one — ^is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities which are related 
to a sense of justice. It is questionable if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the playground. There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket phrase, reined and whipped to abide by 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience which 
he must give to the capttun of his team, the un- 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him- 
self for the good of his side ; and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
inst measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
low, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages of sport, though not immediately re- 
cognized as of vriue, is that it ofiers an opportuni^ 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘beside himself’ for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 
care. That w^ sanity lies. See also art. Games. 

Litkeatubs — ^W. Houghton, 'Field Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Bomans,’ in Qu. Jtev., Jnly ises ; AViUtie SporU 
in England, Amtriea, and Aiutraiia, Philad. 1S90; M. 
Shearman, AtAfeti'e* ond Football (Badm. Lib.), Ix)nd. I8S7; 
H. H. Grimn, Cycling and AthUtiet (Bohn's Ath. Sports, v.X 
Iiond. IS91; art. 'Athleb'o Sports' in EBr, 9th ed., UL 12 
W. F. Willdnson), 10th ed., xxr. 76i (M. Shearman, W. 
Camp) ; W. Lefroy, ' The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The Immortality of Memory, Lond, 1893 ; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint^, Ixind. 1903; F. J. FoAies- 
Jackson, ' Athleticism at the Unirersities,' in Oxf. and Camb. 
Jtev. No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. Bee also the artt. AMOSBirairr, 
Games, Spoets. G. E. WiLSOK. 

ATIMIA. — An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was spoken of as Mripos {iirmpia of 
the condition) ; the word inpla denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis deminutio). 

How old such limitation of rights was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early os the legislation of Hrakon (about 
B.a 620), and b^ Solon's time (B.O. 694) apparently a large 
number of Athenians had incurrra disfranchisement on various 
grounds, Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording of his law (Plut Sol. 19) It would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes : (1) those who 
were living at Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involvrf loss ol civic rights, 
and must in many cases have Involved loss of property also ; 
hut it does not therefore follow that such perpctum exile should 
bo regarded as forming part of the penalty of artfifo, any more 
than that the conflscatlon of property, which In post-Solonian 
times is found sometimes conjoined with it, is so to be regarded. 
It is possible, Indeed, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception In re^rd to this connexion. 

The locus classicus upon this subject w a passage 
of Audocides (de Alyst, 73 f.), in which ne dis- 
tinguishes the followmg three varieties of dripJa ; 
(1) deprivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only | 
pnhiic debtors; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
confiscation — inflicted upon thieves, those who re- 
ceived bribes, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty or thrice connoted of perjury, or chUdren 
convicted of nnfilial conduct ; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement [kolto. rpoara^eis), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
varieties of offence. 


The distinction of three degrees of ' atimia,’ made by Meier 
in his treatise _d« Bonis Damnatonim (Beri. 1819), which hi 
entitles infamia maxima, media, and minima, upon the 
analogy ol Roman law * and upon the basis of the above^ited 
passage of Andoddes, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage ol Andoddes is dearl.v of tte nature 
of a popular dassiSoation, which omits several well-estahlishcd 
categories of offences, and Is in general devoid of any logi^ 
prindple of division. It would seem safer to l^ere to the 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which 'atimia ' 
per se was limited to the dric status of the subject ; but we 
must also recognire that in practical effect It was a necesaary 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (in^vyi'a), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
with a sentence of aniua. 


From this point of view ‘atimia’ must be dis- 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

' I. Total ‘ atimia ’ meant tlie entire loss of civic 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active func- 
tions were concerned. The citizen who was pro- 
! nounced totally^ dripos t vas incapable of holding 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenian 
empire, or of acting as herald or ambassador ; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetings 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in anv public 
sanctuary or public ceremonial ; nor coula he ap- 
pear either as principal or witness in any court 
of law (see the emuneration of disabilities in 
Aischines, i. 21 ; Demos. Afeid. 87 : oihe Xaxetr cEJucij- 
Wvro). Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly (\tyeiv Kal ypi^av) naturally 
covered most of the privileges here enumerated, 
and consequently this right is frequently spoken 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by the 
Hrifios (Demos. Steph. i. 79 t rtva r^s irShtus , . . 
Kal rijs iv avrg araopnolas dTrecTipTjKa). In general, 
the condition of the xaedirai Anpos was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr. 88 : Ar/Sa 

ijfuv elvai pijSeplav roO peraaxflr vfit Kal rocf (Imt 
SiSofilnjs xappricrlas), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isoor. xvi. 47 : Ariplas, fir iyii 
fpvyijs peljia avptpopAr vopl^os' rroKi) yip iBXulrrepov vapi 
rots airroV xoidrats ^ipuptror olKetp fj rap’ irkpoit 
pxroiKeiv). 

The Srtpos, in fact, was in the State, hut was not 
of it.t Precisely how far his disabilities extended 
is not known ; onr authorities do not fnmish an 
answer to all questions which suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed out, for example (see art. 
Adoption [Greek]), that drtpCa on either side 
would be a practical bar to adoption ; but whether 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might be hazarded that, in order to prevent the 
extmetion of a famUy, testamentary adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been deniem Again, the 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre- 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
personal dignity of one who was Aripos, and under 
what forms. The consequences of in/lla in detail 
are not treated by modem writers, who content 
themselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ; but even these cannot Iw taken 
qnite au pied de la lettre. It may bo conjectured 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of m 
Aripot was secured, if at all, by means pf a public 
prosecution (ypa^) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid. 47). The free use of 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pro- 
cedure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (cf. Demos. Aleid. 95). If so, we must say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Big. iv. 6. 11: ‘Capitis deminntionis tris snnt 
zeaxima, media, minima ; tria enim sunt qua habemui, llber- 
tatem, civitatem, familiam. Iritur cum omnia base amittlmus 
Ie.g. by death or slarerr], maxunam esse capitis deminullonem ; 
cum vero amittlmus civitatem, libertatem retinemus, mcdl»n) 


Be, etc. , . , - . - /i., 

t Cf. Demos. Meid. 87 : iros-rwe asttminjTai rur rr rg eOA.«t 

'ct.'^/^st^^th^^l- vilL 6 : mrtper tirtu. ic«l tev rihttrt lA 
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irtfita "was equivalent to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
murderer who had fled beyond jurisdiction {GIA 
■i. 61 ; Demos. Aristocrat, p. 631). 

The Crimea for which total disfranchisement was the penalty 
were the following : t , 

(1) Treason (a-poSoo-i'a). — ^The penaltj’ .was death, conflscation 
of property, and a declaration of oript'a, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall- 
ing also upon any who subsequently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (Sqpov KaraXvtrit)- 

(2) Theft (uXoirij) in its more serious forms | cf. Andoc._ i.c.: 

oirdtroi icAoirqv . . - oi/iAotcv, tovtow eSei xai avToiis xai tovs « 
TOVTwv artfjiovs fiyai. ^ ^ ^ 

(3) Corruption (Supov or Supotoicia of the recipient ; ScKaaiiot 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demos. 
Meid. 113). For some forms at least of this offence the penalty 
was hereditary inpiaand confiscation of goods. 

(4) Various \ofences in respect of military service by sea or 
land — refusal to serve, desertion, cowardice in the^ field, etc. 
(Andoa l.e.: oaiitroi Ximiev ttjv rdfiv f) a<rrpa.TeCa.s q SetXCat n 
dvavpaxta? ofiXottv ff rqv atnrtSa diropoAoirv). For all such 
offences disfranchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(5) Perjury (J/evSopaprvpia, wnth the particular variety 
J/ev5oK\tn-e(a, false assertion of sendee of wTit). According to 
Andoc. I.C., disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sufficient (see Wyse on Isaeus, v. 17 and art. 
Perjbrt). 

(6) Unfilial conduct (Kaxtaaisyavetjiv ). — The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of the offence — actual ill-treatment, 
withholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
funeral ceremonial. 

(7) If a man gave in marriage t-o an Athenian eitisen a 
foreign rvoman, falsely alleging her to be his daughter and a 
effizen o/A<Aens, he incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property. 

(8) Ccmteinpt of the sentence of a court or of the Council or 
Assembly . — Disfranchisement fell upon a President of the 
Assembly (vpitSpov) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

(9) Unauthorized proclamations by the herald in the theatre. 

(10) ‘ Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 
A r6ifrafcws(3tatTTrTai') may appeal to the whole Board of Arbi- 
trators J and if they find the magistrate guilty, the law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights ' (Arist. Ath. Pol. B3: case in 
point. Demos. Meid. 87). A Heliastic court could confirm or 
reverse this verdict on appeal. 

(11) Offences against the dignity of a {superior magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32 ; Greenldge, Rom. Publ. Life, p. 190). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty tor any proposal to 
modify the old (Hrakonian) lam relating to homicide. 

(13) Condonation of a mife's adultery, if she were caught In 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attributed to Solon visited with loss of ciril rights 

the man who in rime of parly^strife (oricis) did not take a side 
(Plut. 5of. 20 : cf. Cic. ad '.IP: ‘r;- v— ' — — • 
laris tui, ut puto etiam n ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■. 

si qui in Ecditione non ; ‘ • 

this Grote, Hist, of Greece, iii. 144 ; Mah'affy, Problems in Greek 
History, p. 87 n. The intention was that he should side with 
the established government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capital offence). This law was apparently obsolete by 
the end of the 5th cent. B.c. 

(15) A law of Solon, trodirlonally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drahon's time, made anpla the penalty 
on a third conviction for imvmgible idleness (apyt'o). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of unchastity for hire (iraiption), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assembly, or who had wasted their 
stihstance fn riotous living. 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 59, at which 
he was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (JieuTTrnis), 
failed to do so, became anyos (Arist Ath. Pol. 63). 

2. Partial _ atimia signified that a man lost 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
‘ atimia ’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the following cases : 

{]) Generally, one who initiated a public prose- 
cution {‘/pa(pfi) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obtain a fifth part of the votes 
of tlie jury, was_ fined 1000 draclimas and lost the 
nght to bring a similar suit in the future (Harpocr. ; 
iav ns ypaj/dptvos pi] peraXdpg rh rrfprrrov pipos twv 
o^Xicrxdvei kal Tpboecmv anpla ns. 

• Outlawry’ was indeed known and applied by the Greeks, 
. hy the single expression ariyos without the 

OcTCAWRv) explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 

cntJ't article within bounds, a general refer- 

™ classical work of Meier and Schomann, Her attisehe 

2 vols., 1883-1887), for the Justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 
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Andoc. I.C.: irepois oi/k ypdipaoBat, roTs 5^ dvSetfat, 
which would seem to include all forms of ypa<paL ; 
others think that only the particular form in which 
the prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodivin’s Demos, de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one who had been tlirice convicted under 
a ypaipi] irapavbptov of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or ths 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
fied classes (these are cases of anpla Karb. irpotrra^sis 
properly so called, although Andooides, l.c., applies 
this term to all cases of what we have called 
‘partial atimia’). For example, those citizens 
vmo had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of the Oligarchs in B.C. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, hut we know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3. (Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a third variety, which may be 
styled ‘ conditional atimia,’ must be added. This 
form w'as not in consequence of a verdict of any 
court of law, hut was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all who 
were in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation hy 
the date fixed hy law became ipso facto dripoi in 
the full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
such State-debtors was k^t by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The ninth Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constitutdi ^he official limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which the Poletai sold the posses- 
sions of the debtor to double the amount owing ; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfranchised, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insufficient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died before the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his anpla until the 
claims of the State were finally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. Tn a general way, then, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The institution of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an &npos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which he had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest [airaytoyfj) or 
ivdsi^is (information laid before a magistrate).t If 
transgression Avas proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im- 

E risonment or death. The above methods would 
e employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, i.e. when the anpla 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might be notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.gr. ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity — iralpricns) which, if proved, 
mvolved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own influence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion hy conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, he ivas safe; nut the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called twayysKla 
doKipaalas, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 

* Seeing that ft woman had no political rights, perhaps we 
may class here the ‘atimia* which by a law of Solon fell upon 
a woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples (iEsch. Timarch, : arifivy 
TOtavTTji^ ywatKa #cot toi* ^Coy a^itiiTov avrfi irapatTKeva^tav). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meier* 
Schomann, Der att, Proc.^ 270-294. 
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found a verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise- 
ment "vvas formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenge the right to ascend 
the Bema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. 

It is to he observed that a sentence of ‘ atimia,’ 
once pronounced, was perpetual, and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
Inheritance). Rehabilitation, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
propose a restoration of civic status to one dis- 
franchised, without the protection of a preliminary 
Bill of Indemnity (SSeia), for the validity of which 
at least 6000 votes were requisite (Demos. Timocr. 
46 : fiXXos o&roj vbfxoi, oiiK i&v vepl ruv AtI/iuv ovSb 
tQv 6(peiX6vrtov Xbycii> oidi -xpruiaTll^tiv irepl 
rQv oi55^ rd(eat, ptij rijs iSelas SoSelarjt, 

Kal TatjTr;t p-ij fXaTTOv 1) i^aKurxiKluv ^{picrafJLipuv — by 
which we should probably understand 6000 votes 
in all, not 6000 affirmative votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be carried as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a largo scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Rehabilitation passed by Solon (Pint Sol. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement was not infrequent (cf. 
Cic. in Verr. v, 6 : ‘ perdite civitates desperatis iam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudieatm rescin- 
dantur’). Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees passed just before the battle of Safamis, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Ohseroneia (see art. Amnesty). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of inula which, although a natural 
consequence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their legal penalty. ‘Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis- 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(cf. Demos. Arist. i. 30). 

‘Atimia ’ in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ as it presents itself at Sparta, where 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure ; but all the more strong 
there was the force of public opinion, which per- 
haps to a greater degree than elsewhere in Greece 
was identical with law. At Sparta such ‘ atimia ’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. iZaro. Lac. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
ample is the case of Aristodemos who survived 
the battle of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 231 : dvovo- 
<m5(rar ds AaKeSalfiova elxc <!vfi54y re Kal inpltjv ; cf. 
Xen. qp. cit. ix. 4; Pint. Apes. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Sphacteria, however, were treated 
more leniently (Thuc. v. 34 : ijitj Kal dpxif was 
(xoPTas irlpovs Zirolijaav, inplav SI roiivSe (bare /i^e 
ipxnv p-^Tc Tptapdvovt n jj yruXoDyras Kvplovs tTpat — 
a penalty corresponding to ‘ partial atimia ’ at 
Athens). The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carryout the laweven 
to this extent. Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘atimia,’ being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
and excluded from certain festivals (Plut. Xyc. 16). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 

* Ar. ATiV. v. 11 ; xai rtf artfiia rpifa-rart rw tavrhy 

3ta«^>0fipa»Ti ^ rrjy rr6Xty aStKOvt'Tii, fihould not no takCO^ 
as is usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it faU? 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso facto from 
the class of Peers {Spoioi), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Polit. ii. 9; 
Xen. Sell. III. iii. 6). Apparentlj' full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con- 
duct at Platea recovered caste, thougli not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod, vii. 231 and ix, 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 
general analogous to what we have called ‘con- 
ditional atimia ’ at Athens. 

The existence of ‘ atimia ’ as a penal measure is 
proved for other States pf Greece (c.m Chalcis and 
Eretria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ephesos, eta) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5th to the 
1st cent. B.c, In certain cases Athenian inlluenoe 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions^, No. 40: 
6p6<rai St XaXKtSiaiv rots nSuvrat iiravraz. it S' &p prj 
6p6(rg, &Tipop airhv eTvai Kalri xpflP’’-ra aSroO SrjpScna); 
and perhaps also at Delphi, where, in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., at any rate, State-debtors were Snpot (Ditten- 
berger, Splloge^ No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of ‘atimia’ was prac- 
tically a universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 30f.). 

Literatuhe. — Besides the works above specifled, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, J?« infamia iurc Attico, Amst. 1835 ; H. 
M. E. Meier, Mistoria ixtris attiei de Ionia damnatorum, 
Berl. 1810 ; Thonissen, Ze Broil pinal de la ripublique alMni. 
enne, Brussels, 1876. Paul Usteri, Uchlxmgund Verbannung 
im griechiaehen Recht (Berl. 1003), gives the most exhaustive 
treatment of the subject; following out the ideas of H. Swo- 
boda (in Areh-Epigr. Mill, ous Oeltrr.-Ung. xvi. (1803) p. <9(.), 
he draws a sharo distinction between on^or In the sense of 
‘ outlawed ' and oTtpor= ‘ disfranchised,’ but withoutapparently 
attaining any very significant result. 

W. J. ‘WOODHOUBE. 

ATlSA (or Dlpankara). — A learned Indian 
I Buddhist friar, who effected the most profound 
j reformation of Lamaism. Entering Tibet in A.D. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
hands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
debased by demonolatry, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he called ‘Bound 
by the Orders’ (Kah-dam). This aftenvards be- 
came the ‘Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
tisers ’ (Ge-lnk), now the dominant State Church. 
In his reform Atl?a restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. He 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scriptures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
effects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Sasltya and Kargyu, which arose 
somewhat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near Lhasa, where a large funereal mound, or stupa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 

IiiTEEATtniB. — C. F. Koppen, tamaiache Bierarchie und 
Kirche (Berlin, 1857-B9), 11. 78, 117, 127, 235 ; L. A. Waddell. 
Bxtddhiam of Tibet (1895), pp. 85, 80, 64, 57, also Bhaaa (1905), 
p. S201. t. A. Waddell. 

ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths ; AVADHOTS, 
sometimes Abdhuts, Audhuts, Avdhuts (Skr. atita, 

‘ passed away [from worldly care] ’ ; avadhiita, 
‘shaken off’). — These two names can conveniently 
he taken together. They are generally applied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that they have ‘ passed away ’ from or become liber- 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘shaken off’ all 
caste and personal distinption. Avadhiit is applied 
to both Vai^navas and Saivas {qq.v.); but, bo [nr 
as the present writer is aware, A tit is apjilied only 
to the latter. Mr. Bisley,* however, states that 
Vai§nava Atits exist in Bih5r. In this teclmical 
• Tribea and Caatea of Bengal, e.v. * Atlt.' 
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sense, avadhilta often occurs in Sanslcrit literature, 
but the teoimical use of atlta seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to the vernaculars. 
A fit is often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
atithi), ‘ a guest,’ which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
customary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense Atit is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnami, or ten sections of Saiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer ^ahkaracharya (g.u. ). Three and a 
half of these sections, who are called Da^dis from 
their habit of carrying & dajjda, or staff, are con- 
sidered to have retained Safikaracharya’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the vanas, Aran- 
yas. Purls, Gins, Parvatas, Sagarns, and half the 
Bharatls, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are tlie Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no staff. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are then 
kno'wn as samyogl ('married’) or gharbdH (‘house- 
holder’) Atits. They are often collected in maths, 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear oehrefg'eritl-coloured garments, and cany 
a rosary of the midralcsa seeds sacred to Siva. They 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god HanumSn 
or Mahavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are'based on the advaita Vedanta (g'J.u.) 
of their founder Saftkaradiarya. 

The Saiva Avadhflts (when the word is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 
possible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
let their hair grow long and matted (technically 
called jata). They practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnath (g.v.), 
the founder of the sect of Kdnphata Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhut of this class. 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Kamananda made his 
great reformation amongst the followers of Rama- 
nuja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that they had, so to speak, ‘ put off the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhuts, see ESmanaNDIN and Bhakti- 
Makga. 


r-n..., n .1 . ■ ardly be called the titles I 

• ■ nee little has been writte 

I . been compiled partly froi 

the OTiter's private notes and partly from the following worin 
H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus (ei 
1861), i. 204 ff. (‘ Atit ’), 65 ff. (‘ Vaisnava Avadhuts ; H. t 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1891), s.v. ‘Atit’; VI 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the Norths Western Provinct 
and OudhimS), s.vp. ‘Atit,’ 'AwadhOt.' 

George A. Grierson. 


ATMAN.-— I. Etymology. — The origin of the 
word dtman is doubtful. It is usual to compare it 
TOth the Greek dr/to'j, dihixfiv, diir/ii), and the Teu- 
tonic atum, diSom, diSm, and it is then derived 
either from an, ‘breath’ (Petersburger Worter- 
ouch), or at, ‘go’ (Weber), or av {=vd), ‘blow’ 


(Curtius, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore be— (1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, dtman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Eigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date ; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
in the Rigveda the abridged form tman (in the 
case-forms tmanam, tmand, tmane, tmani, tman), 
in the sense partly of a reflexive pronoun, partly 
of an adverb. It might then be that dtman, and 
perhaps^ also the Greek ainis, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-ham) and ta {‘this’), 
and the meaning would be ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
OAvn self.’ However this may be, the word dtmasi 
came very early to signify ‘the self in contrast 
with that which is not self,’ and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions : (1) the own person, 
the own body, opposed to the outside world ; (2) 
the trunk of the body as opposed to the limbs ; (3) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; (4) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2. Philosophical meaning. — It is evident from 
this that the idea of dtman, ‘self,’ is relative, 
pointing to something which is not the dtman, 
and negative, in so far as the positive sense is not 
in it, but in that which is to be excluded. Such 
relative-negative concepts are frequent in phil- 
osophy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the whole content of the phe- 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the apxh of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents; the t>v of Parmenides in contrast to 
the ■yti’cais and SXtOpos which rule in the world of 
sense; the Hvrus 6v of Plato in contrast to the 
ytyrhntrov sal diroXX^yaevov ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi, of which the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
whole phenomenal world, which contains the things 
only in so far as they exist /w us, i.e. for our in- 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, apxl), 6r, otrreos Sv, 
substantia. Ding an sich, are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their great value for the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternalfy unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept dtman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our own person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab- 
straet, and therefore the best name which phil- 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other names, dpxfi, t>v, Irrcos Sr, substantia. 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal world, 
from which they originate. Atman.alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is It by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expression for the eternal subject of all 
metaphysics ; for the Indian genius is animated 
•by a restless desire to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to be rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples from the Upanisads. 

3. Brahman and Atman. — There are two words, 

I brahman and dtman, which are often used in the 

Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
I dividual as well as of thq wbole world, and which 
cannot be considered separate from each other. 

I Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘ prayer ’ ; and it is very strange 
1 (and recalls the similar case of the Bibhcal X6yos] 
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hoiv this word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer tlie devotee felt 
himself elevated above his own individuality, 
above the phenomenal world, in union with the 
gods ; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Eig- 
veda, X. 81. 4, ‘ What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth ?’ 
the follo\ving answer is given later on in a Brah- 
mana (Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9) : 'Brahman was the 
wood, Brahman was the tree, of which they har'e 
carved heaven and earth.’ We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Vedic literature step by step the 
path by which the word brahman from the original 
meaning ‘prayer’ came to signify the ‘principle of 
the world.’ It might be supposed that a similar 
development could be traced for the Avord atman. 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side Avith the theological significance attached 
to the Avord brahman, there Avas a more philo- 
sophical tendency Avhich circled round the AA-ord 
atman, and that both vieAvs expanded more and 
more until they coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and atman as it is found in the 
Upani§ads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the AVord atman, as Ave can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, Ave see the woi'd 
atman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aAvare of the advantage of this terra, began to 
use it more and more freq^uently to express AA’hat 
they felt Avithout being able to clothe it in Avords. 
In fact the Avord brahman, ‘ prayer,’ originally ex- 
pressed a subjective feeling; and it AA’as only by 
intensifying this subjectii'e, and at the same time 
metaphysical, character that they came to take 
hold of the Avord atman as the most striking and 
happj' expression for the inner essence of the in- 
diAudual, and for the inner essence of the Avhole 
Avorld (see art. Bkahman). A feAv examples may 
serve to illustrate tiiis process. 

4 . Examples from hymns and Brahmanas. — 
Even as early as the Kigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of DIrghatamas (i. 164. 4), the poet 
asks: ‘Who lias seen hoAV the firstborn, being the 
Bone-possessing (tlie shaped AA'orld), aaus bom from 
the Boneless (the shapeless) 7 Where Avas the vital 
breath, tlie blood, the Self {atman) of the Avorld ? 
Wlio Avent to ask him that knoAvs it? ’ Here the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from the blood to 
the atman, or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indian philosophers ask earlier after the 
Self of the Avorld than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, but the mind is like the eye, AAiiich sees 
eA'erything else before it sees itself. 

Many other quotations of eimllar Import will be found In the 
present writer’s Geschichte der Philosophie, I. 1, especially p. 
331 n. It is said, for example, of Prajipati (a mythical personi- 

n. power) in the Talttlrlya Arapyaka, 1, 23 ; 

■ M ana the belnps he entered with his 

e ■■ ;i his own Self ((iOnnnam)' : in Athatrnv. 

X. 8. 44 ; ‘He who knows him does no longer fear death, him 
the wise, undecajing, evcr-younp Alman ' ; in Taitt. Br. ill. 12. 
a. 7; 'He through whom the sun shines, enflamed by glowing 
Are— only the knower of the Veda when departing this life 
understands him, the great omnipresent Atman. He, living In 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by works: the Seif Is his pathBnder; one.who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed'; in Taitt. Ar. 111. 11. 1: 
• He who lives In us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears In 
many forms. In whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one — ho is the intellectual 
Self {mnnasina Atmd) in man.' 

These passages alreadv approach the standpoint of the 
Opanisads,, which Is fully reached in the so-called 'Science of 
Savdili'a ’ (Satap. Br, r. 0. 3) and Chbind. Up. ill. 14 : • Verily this 


AVorld is Brahman. Let a man meditate upon it In silence as 
Tapalan (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world), iiind 
is his stuff, life his body, light his shape, truth his tlioughts 
his Self the infinite. All- working is he, all- wishing, all-smelUng’, 
all-tasting, all-embracing, silent, unconcerned ; lie is ray sou! 
(dfman) in the inner heart, smaller than a rice-com or a mustard- 
corn, or a millet-corn, or a riee-com'a kernel ; He is my soul 
(dfman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater tlian 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. The all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
nil-embracing, silent, unconcerned. He is my .atman in the 
inner heart. He is the Brahman ; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. . AATioever, obtains this, verily ho does not doubt I 
Thus spake S.mdilya, San<JiI}-a.’ 

5 . The Atman in the Upani^ads. — The AA-ords 
mst quoted, ‘ He is my atman in the inner heart, 
He is the Brahman,' contain the tAvo Avords about 
which circle nearly aU the thoughts of the 
Upanisads. _ Very often they are used Avithont 
any distinction ; but Avherever, as in the emotation 
just given, a difference is obserA'ahle, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as realized in the 
Avhole Avorld, and atman the same principle as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upanisads can be 
expressed by the simple equation : 

Brahman = atman, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and atman, or, 
as Ave should say, of God and the soul. It is thus 
expressed in the so-called ‘ great Avords ’ ; tat tvam 
asi, ‘that art thou’ (Chhand. Up. at. 8 . 7), and 
aham brahma asmi, ‘ I am Brahman ’ (Brih. Up. 
i. 4. 10). Tliat means ; Brahman, tlie poAA-er 
which creates all the Avorlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This all-mighty, all-pervading, 
eternal poAver is identical Avith the atman, AA-itli 
that Avhich, rightly understanding, Ave have to 
consider as our soul, as our oaati unchanging, 
imperishable Self. Tlie grandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not knoAv what Avays are 
reserved for philosopliy in future a^es, avo do not 
know Avhat discoA’eries may he made in times to 
come, hut so much Ave knoAV Avith certainty : if a 
solution of tlie riddle Avhich this phenomenal 
Avorld presents to us is possible in any Avay to 
mankind, the key to that riddle can be found only 
Avhere Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the outside, but AA’here she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and alloAA’s an insiglit, hoAA’ever 
limited, into her abysmal depths, ».e. into our OAvn 
inner Self, into our atman. This Avay Avas trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time Avill cease to learn from them. 
But Avhat have Ave to consider os our Self, as our 
dtinant It was not Avitliout serious researches 
that tiie Indians _came to a satisfactory ansAver to 
this question. Atman, the Self, might bo simply 
the Body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul (jlva) in us, it might ne something 
higher than all this. It is wonderful to follow the 
Indian thinkers in their researches after tlie real 
essence of the atman, as they lie open before us in 
the various Upanifads; here, however, we must 
limic ourselves to a few examples. 

In the second valU of the Taitt. Up. tho philosopher takes 
man as he appears as a bodily existence. In so far be consists 
of food, he is aunarasarnai/at 'consisting: of the essence of 
food ' ; but this body is only the sheath which envelops 
something: else, the prdxtamai/a (Umarif ‘the Self consisting: of 
vital breath,' This, ajrain, hides another being, the nuttiotTtava 
dltnan, * the Self consisting of will,* This, again, contains the 
vijfldnarnaya dtman^ 'the Self consisting of consciousness*; 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do w'e come to the 
Inmost Self, the dnandarnaya atmajif 'the Self consisting of 
bliss.* Having come to this, the text says : * Verily this Ij th® 
essence; for whoever obtains this essence Is filled with bllM. 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss In 
the ether of his heart? For It is he who creates hlln. For 
whoever in that Insisible, Incorj^oreal, Unspeakable, Unfathom* 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him* 
self and this dfman, there is fear for him ; It Is the fear of the 
man who thinks himself wise * (Taitt. Up. II. 7). 

As in Ciiis passage five diflerent aimanSi one 
■within the other, are distinguished, eo another 
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text speaks of three atmans — the corooreal, the 
inividual, and the highest dtman. In Chhand. 
Up. viii. 7, Prajapati said; ‘The Self (d(?nan) 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to he investigated, that is to be understood ; he 
obtains all worlds and all ■wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of Prajapati were 
heard by the gods and by the demons ; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. _ He con- 
sented to teach them, and began nis instruction 
with the words : ‘ Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me '\vhat of your Self you do not 
Me there.’ They ans-wered ; ‘We see, O venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Tearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satisfied 
heart, but Prajapati said : ‘ There they go away, 
■without ha^ving perceived, without ha^vin" found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content ■with the answer; but Indra, 
■without returning to the gods, came back and 
said; ‘0 venerable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, well 
dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
■when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled, when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 
body perishes; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajapati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, sajdng; ‘He who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Braliman.’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said ; 'Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
affected by the infirmities of the body; it is not 
killed ■when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it suffered pain, as if it Avept, 
— ^in this I see no consolation.’ Prajapati gave a 
neAV instruction : ‘ When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra departed, and returned again : 
‘ Venerable master, in that Avay he does not know 
himself, does not know “I am this,” nor does he 
knoAv anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hUation. I see no consolation in this.’ And now 
Prajapati, after having led his pupU from the 
bodily Self to the conscious indi^vidual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
Self in deep sleep, revealed the. full truth about the 
Self : ‘ O mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘ this body indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 


corporated Self by pleasure and pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, tnere is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless are 
■winds, clouds, lightning, and thunder ; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, approaching the highest light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knoAvledge of Self), appear in its oivn 
form. He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
aU ■u'orlds and all wishes Avho fcnoAvs and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6. Conclusion. — Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upani§ads there is found a bold idealism which 
maintains the sole reality_pf the Atman, and denies 
an existence heyond the Atman. This standpoint, 
hoAvever, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind ; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind oipantheism (represented 
chiefly by the Chhandogya Upani§ad), Avhose thesis 
was the identity of the universe and the Atman. 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, Avas 
and remained uninteUigible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to Avhat we Avould 
call cosmogonism, asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the Avorld its effect. The Atman 
creates this AA’orld, and, having created it. He 
incorporates Himself in it as indiAudual soul. 

Taitt. Up. ii. 6: ‘He desired: "I will be manifold, I ■will 
propagate myself.” He performed austerities. Having per- 
formed austerities, be created this whole world, whatever 
exists. Having created it, he entered into it.’ 

Even thus the Atman remained Avhat it Avas 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kathaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kind of theism, distinguishing betAveen the 
highest Atman Avho creates the world, and the 
individual utman Avho lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into the 
atheism proclaimed in the Sahkhya system. The 
highest Atman, being distinguished from the indi- 
Audual dtman, in Avhich it had its real certification, 
Avas no longer sufficiently certified, and Avas re- 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of tlie Sahkhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called praheti, and a multitude of individual 
atmans called purusas. The last step in this 
process of degeneration A\’as the apsgchtsm of the 
Buddhists and the Charvakas, Avho in part doubted, 
in part denied, the dtman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads Avas 
altered, and at last destroyed, by the realistic 
tendencies of a later age. 

Litsrature. — Deussen, AUnemeine Gesch, der PIdlosophU 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), I. i. ^2-836, ii. 7S-90, S59-362. 

P. Deussen. 


ATOMIC THEORY. 

Greek (W. ^oll), p. 197. i Muhammadan (T. J. de Boer), p. 202. 

Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 199. I Mediaeval and Modern (J. H. Po^vnting), p. 203. 

(Greek). — ^The originator of his disciple, Democritus. The latter aa’os bom 
of Avhat 18 called the atomic theory AA-as Leucippus, at Abdera ; but the ancient Avriters kncAv nothing 
01 whom eA’en the ancients kncAV so little that about the period in Avhioh he lived except Avhat he 
c/picuras comd entirely deny _ his existence — a himself had stated in a Avritten Avork. He Avas 
conjecture Avhich Avas rcAuved in modem times, a young man, evidently, Avhen Anaxagoras had 
out niay noAv be regarded as finally abandoned, attained a rather advanced age ; this Avould imply 
Eeucippus natiA’e country was Ionia (Miletus ?), that he aa’os in his prime in the years b.c. 430-420. 
rad ne lived betAveen the times of Parmenides and The logical consistency of his thought, the Avide 
^emoentus. We are aeguainted Avith his teach- range of his knoAvledge of natural science, and the 
og only in tlie form Avliich it took in the mind excellence of his composition, made the success of 
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his aumerous very considerable. His 

views were thorouglily discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Leucippus was led to his theory by the reaction 
against tlie Eleatic School, whose views had been 
placed on a scientific basis by Parmenides. It had 
denied all motion and change, and declared them 
to be an illusion of the senses ; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads ns to perceive 
that what e.xists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to be found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct obseiwation that a continual 
change is taking place in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain — as was formerly 
done — this change as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for neither could the con- 
version of fire into water and earth, and vice versa, 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms — 
those particles of matter so minute that they can- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses — of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular things 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disappear when they separate ; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. The 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatic School had already noted, unless there 
be empty space ; but whereas the Eleatics had 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Democr, Fragm, 125, Diels : viyuy xP°iv> rbutf yKvKi, 
vd/juji TTiKpbv, S' aroiia sal Kevby). For these 

principles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e.g., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all other sense-qualities 
being secondary; e.g., warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to rough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sourness to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
de Sens. 68, in Diels“, p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those different atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
senses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective {v6/jup, see above). The other 
elements assumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies ; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitus. 

There are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in tlie ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus -was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifj'ing its first cause. hether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 
crafty or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 
Zeller takes the former -view, Brieger and Liep- i 
maun the latter. In .any case, they had no strict I 


idea of gramtation or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the dispute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion the particles impinge upon one 
I another, seemingly in consequence of their unequal 
i weight, receive blows, break off other partimes, 
j and so produce a whirling motion, a kind of prim- 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modem theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world ; and 
this led the atomists to the assumption — to which 
Plato objected (Tim. 55 C) — that there were in- 
numerable worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again through colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called ficraKda-ftia (in Cicero, intermundia). Bound 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook-shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation, became thinner and 
thinner (the flammantia 7ncenia mundi of Lucretius, 
i, 73). The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference. The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from ■ndthout, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are aflame uith the 
I velocity of their motion : these are the stars. 

' Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision witli other worlds. 

In psychology also Democritus carried his views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these — that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
which are so distributed throughout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the influence of Heraclitua Even 
the sensations are e.xplained atomically; for in- 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the form oi bodies {elBuXa, SelxeXa), detaching 
themselves from the surface of bodies and pressing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; tliought 
alone makes it clear {yy^bfinj! Si dio tMy ISiat, v 
liiy yyrialv, i) Si (tkotI-q' sal ckotItj^ f^iv rdSe ab/ttrayra, 
B^is, asorj, BBfir], yevffis, ^avan' rj Bi yyii<riVi dtroKCKpi- 
p-ipr) Bi raiTt]7. Fmpin. 11 Diels). 

To the school of Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phanes of Teos (Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsokr.^ i. 462), 
wlio became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.C.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform^ way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give his o\vn views on human 
liappiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
{Sent. Sel. xii. oix ^y &yev <pv(Tto\oylat iscpalovs rat 
ijSoyis dvoKafipiveiv ) ; he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to nd 
us of fear {Sent. Sel. xi.). Consequently ho ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic_. de Fin. i. 21 ; ‘ Qua* 
sequitur, sunt tota Democriti. Atomi, inane, im- 
agines, quoB ffSwXo nominant’). A number of the 
changes wiiich he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance ns 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. ajK 
Simphe. in Phys. 330, 14). Epicurus, pn the other 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient. 

Again, the only existing things, acconluig to 
him, are atoms and empty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness {irriTvsia), and 
the latter by pliability The atoms, or 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, hut simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, and with equal 
rapidity, empty ^ace yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is ascribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption — fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients-^that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘neo plus quam 
minimum,’ Lucr. ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding Avith others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl.fur Hertz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does' 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, pneuma, and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling; thus 
he gave the soul a separate status in contra^ction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as Ids great 
predecessor, but ue seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, being here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus had ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
thinffl may afiect diflerent men differently (Fragm. 
^0, Us,). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not a real mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modem chemistiy. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder ivith greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia,_who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 

LrraEiTORE.'— On Leucippus and Democritus: E. Zeller, 
Philosophie der GrUthen<‘, Leipzig, 1892, 837 ff.; H. Diels, 
Pragmenteder rorjob-a«ifa!r2,Berlin,1903,L342ff.; C. Baeum- 
kcr, Dos Problem der ilaterU, Munster, 1890, p. 79ff.: A. 
Bneger, Die Urbewegung der Atomc, Haile, 1884 ; H. C. Llep- 
mann, Die Mechanik der Leukipp-Demokritisehen Atome, Leip- 
zig, 1880 (cl. the notice bj- Lortzing in Bursian’s Jahreebericht, 
cirt. 1350.); E. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 136. On 
p>ieb>iis ; Dpfeurea, ed.H. Usener, Leipag, 1887 ; Zeller s. 111. 
Lp. 363a.; Baeumker, qp. cit, 3030.; A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Lptkurt^ Verhaltnis zu Demokrit, Strassburg, 1897; H. v. 
Amun, in Pauly-Wissowa, id. 133. W. KeOLL. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Indian). — In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the lirahmans as pre- 
served in the Upanisads, we find no trace of an 
i i® therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Sutra, which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upanisads. Nor is 


it acknowledged in the Sdnkhya and Yoga phUo- 
Sophies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, i.e. to be in keeping with the Vedas ; foi 
even the Vedanta Sutra allows them the title of 
Smftis. But the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vaiiesika, and it is acknowledged by 
the Nyaya, two Brahmanical philosophies which 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars (pandits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
Ahhidharmalcoia vyakhyd,* also by the Amikas. 
It seems to have been unknoivn to original Buddh- 
ism ; for the well-known Pali scholar. Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
the Pali canonical books. It is diflferent, how- 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists ; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrantikas were adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madhyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains ; the 
second by the Vai^e?ika and NySya Sutras and the 
BMsya on the latter by Vatsyayana, and, on the 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists; while the 
last phase of the theory is that which appears first 
in the Praiastapada-Bha^a, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaiiesika system, and has since 
been generally adopted by the "combined VaiSe^ikas 
and Naiyo 3 fdka 8 . 

I. We place the Jains first, because they seem to 
have worlced out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may be taken to 
be the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined inth regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e, it may increase or diminish in volume ivithout 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that eveiything in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter (pudgala), and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms (paramdnu). Each atom occupies 
one point (praaeia) of space. Matter, however, 
may oe either in the gross state (sthiila, badara), 
or in the subtle (sitkpna). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 
qualities, however, are not permanent and fixed 
tor the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed in them. Two or more atoms which 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates (skandha). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavati ; every thing is believed 
to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not different kinds of atoms corresponding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
but though it is not explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elements. For the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls : 

• The passage is quoted, s.v. ‘ Apu,’ in a Buddhist dictioimry 
now [1908] beinp printed in Calcutta, for the proofs of which 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la 
Vailce Poussin. 
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earth-soals, •water-souls, fire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various phases of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must accordingly be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, oi particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

Wo must mention the opinton of the Jains concerning iarma, 
i.e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma according to them is of material nature (pauctgatika}. 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes uterally 
enetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
ecome karma and build up a special body, the kdrjnavaSarira, 
which never leaves the soul till ite final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the karma-matter is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
etfeota of merit and demerit. The opponents of the Jains under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it.* 

II. In our second group the conception of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following way : There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind ; and the distinctive 
qualities of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made up of four elements, singly or 
jointly, was current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chhandogya Upani^ad (vi. 2 AT. ). There it is said 
that the Ens absol-utum created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth (anna), and that 
these three elements combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind (vdyu) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space (aJedia) was 
reckoned as the fifth element ; for it seemed groper 
that there should be five elements corresponding to 
the five organs of sense.t This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankliya philo- 
sophy, and there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two sets of elements, subtle {(an- 
mdira) and gross (mahdbhuta). The elements in 
Sfinkhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, bub 
are developed from primeval matter (prakrti) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, akdia, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, i.e, an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements (mahubhuta). And the 
Vai^e^ikas also, who distinguished space (dii) from 
Skdka, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances (vibhu), 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord- 
ingly, both Braiimanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have ns yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vaise^ikas and Naiyfiyikas. 

I. Vni^e?ika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyilya with metaphysics and dialectics, tlie 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may be supposed that 
the atomic theory is more intimately connected 
with the Vaisesika system, and indeed Badarayana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet.J 

The opinions ol the Val^esik.ns on atoms and their qualities, as 
rvell a.s the arguments connected tlierewith, are epitomized in a 
tev.' aphorisms of the 4th and 7tli chapters of the Vaittnka 

• Vdtxirdj/ana.v. 101, and VScaspatl's remark in the footnote, 
and A'.vdyn V’lirfito, p. 44S. 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar's 
dissertation, ‘ Teachings of Vedanta according to Riraanuja,’ in 
IVinier ZUchr. J. A. Kunde d. Morgent, xxii. 

t I’fddnta Fitra, n, li. 11 C., and Sahkara's remarks on ii. 
11 . 11 . 


Sutra b)' Kapiida. They reasoned in the following way : Things 
that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal ; tliey 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things arc) pro- 
ducts. Besides, os we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-eternity presupposes eternity (iv. i. 1-4). And 
Anally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, i.e. un- 
caused, causes of thinra, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last sutra (iv. 1. 6), 
which consists only of one word, 'ignorance'; i.e., ns we can 
imagine no other cause of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must he eternal. 

For the interpretation of the svitras here given 
the writer relies not so mtich on the modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no old one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to he understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
etemal ones, are the atoms-, but they are nob 
visible. For the sutra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may be visible, if it has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour (IV. i. 6). The 
next sutra (not in our te.xb, but as quoted in the 
Nydya Vdrtika, p, 233) states that the atom is 
in'visible, because it is nob composed of material 
parts. Now, a thing is great if it is composed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts tliemselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
^U. i. 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 
Sankara on Vcd. Stit. ll. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good with the small anu (i.e. atom); that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in tlie next sutras 
(10-20), comes to this. The expressions ‘ great, 
small, long, short,’ as used in common parlancih 
are relative terms, the same thing being called 
great with reference to one thing and small witli 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
‘ small ’ are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just ns red and blue 
are diflerent kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
should speak of great or small greatness, i.e, we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would be against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
things ; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
absolute or infinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular (parimandnla). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of carthea and otlier thin;;s— colour, 
taste, smell, and touch — vanish on the destruction of the thing 
itecU ; accordingly tliey must bo eternal in eternal things, i.e. in 
atoms. And so they are In the atoms of water, Are, and wind. 
In earth, however, os well os in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
ore pdkaja, i.e. changeable by heat (vn. i. 1-6). Diflerent atoms 
may come into conjunction (iv. ii. 4). In the beginning Of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by adr((a, i.e. merit and 
demerit of creatures in tlie past period (v. ii. IS). The Internal 
organ also Is on atom (vii. i. 23). 

This is all the information about atoms we can 
gatlierfrom the Vaisesika Sutra. But, short though 
It be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanfida and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that tlieoiy. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly', the 
word for ‘ atom ’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in tlie Nydya Sutra too, is ami ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Nydya Vdrtika do we meet 
witli paramdmi, the usual form with all later 
autliors ; but this mnj' he a mistake of the Varti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
argument for the existence of atoms, yhich is 
ba-sed on the impossibility of unlimited divi.sion of 
a thing, was not yet made use of by the author of 
the VaiicplM Sutra. 

2 . In the Nydya Siitra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the lihd^ya, or old coinmentaiy on it, oj 
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Vatsyayana, who wrote in the 5th cent. a.d. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Vai^esikas on the physical properties of the atoms 
described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (IV. i. 67) that the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that he considered the properties 
of water, fire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vatsyayana. In the two places (II. i. 36 
and rv. ii. 14 ff.) where they occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and its 
parts.’ The Naiyayikas maintain that the whole 
IS something more than its parts ; it is a different 
thing (arthantara), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing ns such, e.g. a tree, 
tliough we see only the front parts, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The question of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be considered as 
a w-hole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ad 
infinitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (fni(i) would not differ in size from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (IV. ii. 1 f.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. ikOia (‘air'), as the Vaiiefikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pen’ading, and infinite substance : the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have parts ; if not, ak&ia would not be all-pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but it is a simple not a compound tiling. It is 
farther objected that, since the atom has a form, being ^obular, 
and since llie form of a thing consists In the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
arguments are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

The following are some opinions on atoms, which 
arementionedintheJVyaya FarffA:a {6th cent. A.D.), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the_ sun entering a tvindow is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly [asamhata), 
but always in aggregates (p. 234), Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
were not eternal, because they possess motion. 
The Naiyayikas agree with the VaiSe^ikas tliat 
the atoms pe set into motion by adj-^ia, i.e. merit 
and demerit, but expressly state that God (livara) 
directs the action of the atoms.* 

3. The chief opponents of the Naiy.'iyikas, who 
held different views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vaibhu^ika and Sautrantika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhasikas main- 
tained that external things can be directly per- 
ceived, the Sautrantikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvastivadin, describes their opinions on 
atoms in his commentai-y on Ved. Suf. II. li. 18 thus: 

'These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
vrater, fire, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense ; the four elements are atomic ; 
the earth atoms hav e the quality of harshness, the water-atoms 

* Sydya Vartika, p. 401 ff. 


that of viscidity, the fire-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
atoms that of motion ; in combination these atoms form earthly 
things,’ etc. 

Alore details we learn from the_ work of the 
Tibetan hjam yah biad pa, of which Wassilieff 
has given an abstract,* from the Abhidharmako^a 
vydkliyd, a work of the idealistic school Yogfi- 
ciifira (for a transcript of which the present writer 
is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la Vall6e 
Poussin), and from PrajfiaKaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharyavatara (ix. 8f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhasikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but they maintained that they made but 
one, or, what comes to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not be divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiyayikas in an old 
verse quoted in the kiydya Vdrtika (p. 521). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense-knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, just as a dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was disputed by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental (atindriya), not 
perceptible to sense (aindriyaka).'\ 

The Sautrantikas seem to have regarded the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound (anu).X Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
between them ; but some held different views. All 
agreed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as havung 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibhasikas and 
the Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
low, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed in the Nyaya 
Sutra, BhSfya, and Vartika ; all the speculations 
on atoms we have dealt mth in this our second 
group (the Vaiicfika Sutra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as having oeen 
current in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 6th cent, and later. 

III. The latest improvement of the atomic themn^ 
consists in the assumption of dvyanukas, etc. It 
was first tauglit by Praiastapaaa (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to by Udyotakara ; § it was re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of what may 
be called the combined Nj’.aya-Vaise^ika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 
Nydya Vdrtika was written ; for in this work the 
VaUcdka Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Sutra or Sdstra, and once (p. 222) its author 
is called Paramarfi, a title accorded only to the 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as- 
sniiied that two atoms {paramdnu) form one binary 
(dvyanulca), and that three or morell dvyanukas 
form one tryanuka, which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modern writers further assume 
ckaturanukas, formed of four tri/anukas, etc. The 
reasoning tliat led ■ to this highly artificial theory 
is the fmlowing.^ The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanukas 
and tryanu/cas. For in that case the ‘small’ 
dvyanulcas would produce a ‘ small ’ tryamika, not 
a ‘great’ one as required. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas were produced from ' the like 



* Tier Buddhismus, pp. 29S, 307 f., 837 of the Germ. tr. 

♦ Nydya Sutra, n. i. 36, iv. ii. 14 ; cf. Nydya Vdrtika, p. 232. 
J Cl. liiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-hi, i. 60. In Pauranic measures 8 

paramdy.us=l paramkfma (Wilson, rtskptt Purdpa, i. 93 n.). 
§ Nydya Vdrtika, p. 448. B Sridhara, p. 32. 

11 Athalye’s note to Tarka Satigraha, Bombaj' Sanskrit Scries, 
p. 123. 
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thing ; but the paramdnu is that than wliich no- 
thing smaller can be imagined. Therefore it is 
not the dimension of the cause, viz. of the parts, 
which produces the peculiar dimension of the 
dvyamtka and tryanuka, but another quality: 
number. The number of the dvyanukas in the 
tryanuka has the effect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which differs in land from 
that of its parts. Dvyanulcas have been assumed 
for the following reason. As great things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the infanitely great ones, 
e.g. space) and non-etemal, so both kinds must be 
found in ‘ small ’ things. Eternal small things are, 
of course, the atoms, Non-etemal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms ; they are the dvy- 
anuhxs* Now number is produced by the ‘ notion 
which refers to many unities ’ (apeksabuddhi) ; and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it ; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms and dvyanukas, and who 
therefore must be omniscient — that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dvyanukas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas, and consequently 
there would not be anything whatever. This 
strange idea, found t» nuce already in Praiasta- 
pada, was brought forward by Udayana (12fch cent.) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory winch are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry: firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘small,’ or paramdriu, ‘absolutely small’; and 
secondly, that ‘small’ was generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘great.’ 
In accordance with this notion which is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as wo had better call it, the infinitesimal, 
had to he assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisads, where we frequently 
meet ivith the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self (atman) is small 
(anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
bo applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help ; as the absolutely great, e.g, space, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be assumed to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi- 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de- 
velopment that the Jains took up the idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attached to it went to those who succeeded 
in defending the theory against all opponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Vaisesikas. For the atomic thooiy makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra wo 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Siitra, it is there ascribed to the 
Vailesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of their cardinal tenets; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Sutra looked 
on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have had much persuasive power _ with many 
philosophers ; for it put in place of the primitive con- 

* J^ratattapdda, p. 131, aud kridhara, p. 133. 


ception of matter as an eteraal but quite undefined 
substance the more rational notions which offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual chantre 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet or Buddhism 
that there are no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted paramdnus, defining 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 
gu7ias are present.* The hlimaihsakas are said 
by Prajfifikaraniati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms ; t and the same holds good with the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
Handti has maintained the Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. ‘Starting,’ he says, ‘from the 
fundamental view of original Buddhism, which 
looked on the sa7hsdra as continual springing into 
existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material world as an aggregate of non-etemal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one was produced 
by the aggregate of the five skandhas.’ But 
i non-eternity seems to reverse the idea of the 
I atom as it is generally understood. And if, as 
Handt asserts, the Bucldhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, ‘ naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have suificed 
them even for that purpose. For the Sautrantikas 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
momentanness of all things (k^anikavdda). Every 
thing, according to this theory) exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced by 
a facsimile of itself, very much ns in a kinemato- 
scopio view. The thing is nothing but a series 
(santdna) of such momentary existences {k^a^a). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly well the perpetual 
change of things, and apparently was invented for 
that purpose. Still, the Sautrantikas retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Dr. Handt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
We shall therefore not err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory ns a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to the stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas which passed current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India. 

Literature. — Handt, Die atomistische Grundlage der 
Vaiitfikaphilosnphie, Rostock, IDOO. A lull discussion of the 
Atomic Theories Is lacking. The original works are .‘--I. 
Tattvdrthdchigama Sutra, by UmSsviiti, translated in Seit- 
schrift d. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. vol. lx. p. 612_fr. II. TaiUftka 
Sutra and PraSastapddn Bhdypa, Sydya Sutra with Shdtya 
and Vdrtika, nt the places quoted in the article. III. See above, 
p. 201. H. JACOBI. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan). — The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
IS shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
back, at all events, as we can follow the growth of 
atomism in this field, we find it imbued with the con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

We can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. AI-Na??5m 
(tA.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindi (f A.D. c. 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

’file first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it a-ssumed in the hands of AbQ Hflshim of 
Bn^rn(tc. 983 A.D.). His theory, wliich is practically 


* A'ydya Vdrtika, p. 251 f., and Yoga SClra, 1. <0. 
t Com. on Bodhicharydvatdra, lx. 127. , .. 

tDie atomiitische Grundlage der V aUetikapiatoripM, 
IlOTtock, 1000. 
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that of the Basrensian Mu'tazilites of the 10th 
cent., is found in the Kitdbu ‘l-masd'il of Abu 
Rashid Sa'id b. Muhammad b. Sa'id al-Naisaburi, 
■whose lifetime falls between A.D. 9_32 and 1068. 
"VVe give here a concise summary of his views. 

The atom (al-juz' alladhi Id yutajazzu’), or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance {al-jauhkr), 
possesses in itself (jauTiar fard), as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of filling 
space {taJuiyyuz]. The ‘ substances ’ are of cubical 
form, and they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real difference amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occupies a definite portion of space 
(liayyiz). Besides existence and spatiality, each 
has likewise a certain range {jibu), or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to_ the 
older form of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something (/lij ^aXKov 
T& 5ki> ij rb yySbv etvai), and by ‘nothing’ in this case 
was meant simply empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself ; or, in other words, even the non- 
existent, as something known, i.e. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence — a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God : He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence [’akiudn), such as motion 
and rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again are contingent, i.c, each several substance 
may assume an indefinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation — the cessation of their existence — is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.c. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignificant differences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad differed in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
kno^vn to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it — first of all, probably, by Abu Bakr 
al-BaqilanI (f c. 1012) — in the Ash'arite or orthodox 
Kaldm. A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by Mainionides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points ; they have no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
to sense. They have their hayyiz, or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to inakdn, 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spatially extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional makdn. By union or separation of 
substances — which are all of the same kind — bodie.s 
are produced or dissolved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or moments 
(dndt). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every individual substance possesses at all times 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it possesses all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states : death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought — in a 
word, the soul — are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and the mind 
appertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
the world can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no such thing 
as causal connexion or natural law, nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnipotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, tlien, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figured in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that happens the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature merely, out also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
engaged in writing. It was maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to write ; next, the movement of the hand, and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in space and time. 
That the world and human life appear to be per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, iUlah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miracle. It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

Literature. — M. Schreiner, Dor Kaldm in der jildisehen 
Literalur, 1895 (xiii. ‘Bericht fiber die Lehranstalt 1. d. Wie- 
sensch. d. Judenthums in Berlin’), and Studicn iiber Jeschu'a 
ben Jehuda, 1900 (xyiil. ‘ Bericht,’ etc.) ; Kitabu'l-mas&'il fi’l- 
hdaf bejn al'Bapijjin wa'l-BagdddiJjin — Al-kaldm fi'l-davjd- 
hir: Die atomietische Substanzenlehre atts dem Buck aer Streit- 
fragen zwischen Basrensem und Bagdadensem, ed. Biram 
(Leyden, 190'2) ; Maimonide^ Daldlat al-lfd'inn : Le Guide dee 
Bgaris, ed. t/Iunk (1856), i. Ixxi'ii. 376 if. ; Ahron ben Klia’s Ez 
Jtaj/yim, ed. Steinschneider and Delitasch (Leipzig, 1841); 
Kurd Lasswitz, Gesch. d. Atomistik vorn Mittelalter bis Newton 
(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 ff. 

T. J. DE Boer. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Mediaeval and Modem). — 
1 . History. — If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
precipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
hypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of particles ivith interspacea If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts. 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a crowd of people. E.xpansion is a 
■widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the passing away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary. It is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from raedimval 
into modem times, we find that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosophers — the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible — has fallen into 
disfavour (see ATOMIC Theoby [Greek]). The 
mediffival philosophers no doubt thought of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and they followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements — fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these four, in different proportions 
in dill’erent bodies. But the elements were not 
always elements in the modem sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could be transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 13th cent, held that the four elements were 
made of hyh { VKtj), that each could be converted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible wheat (de ArU Vhymix). 

These four elements were still dominant when 
modern science began ; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disappearing indeed till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modem 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, but the particles were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Organum (1620) in 
several passages mentions the ‘ atoms ’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says : 

' Nor by this are wo brought to the (Epicurean) Atom, which 
presupposes n vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as they are found to bo ’ (Nov, 
Org. bk. ii. S 8, Kitchin’a tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by iris clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 
particles ; 

• Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly In the whole, but 
expansive through the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever huriyingr, etriving, struggling, and 
Irritated by repercussion ; whence the fuiyof tire and heat has 
its origin ' (if>. bk. ii. 5 20, iii.). ‘ Heat is motion, exjjansive, re- 
strained, and struggling through tlie lesser parts of (a body) ‘ 
(t6. iv.). 


These passages clearly imply a crowd of separate 

E articles knocldng each other furtlier apart when 
eated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that there tvas an intangible, 
weightless, continuous material whicli he [called 
‘spirit.’ Had he lived later, prob.ably he would 
have called it ‘ ether.’ He speaks of 

•the iiction and motion of spirit enclosed In tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and covers and seems to clothe It. Hence that 
powerful triple source (of effects) and wondrous proats of spirit 
in a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if i-mitt^, 
contract.’ and dries up bodies ; (2) if rctaineti, softens and melU 
them ; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives them limbs, a-similates, carries them out. 


organizes them,’ etc. ‘Spirit has no weight’ (op. oil, bk. U 
5 40). 

It may he worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is constant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made W Descartes in his 
Prindpia Philosophies (1644). He held that what- 
ever we can clearly perceive is true, clear per- 
ception being of thatwnich is present and manifest 
to the mind ^ving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv,). 
Applying this doctrine to the parts of matter, ha 
is lea to the rejection of indmsible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
always able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, and may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. All space, then, 
is filled with matter. Sensible bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cci.). These 
insensible particles are of three elementary forms 
(pt. iii. lii.), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. Tlie first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
very rapid motion ; chips off the particles forming 
the second element, and entirely tilling the spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres By attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is larger and slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the first element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the first element round them, and these 
vortices account for the forces which the partiples 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fancmil in its beginning, becomes more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
have served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the first sug- 

f estion that it might be possible to consider in 
etail the ultimate structure of matter and_ to 
explain phenomena by this structure, It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to he explained by configuration 
ana motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 
motion of matter only. 

‘ Our mind is of such n nature thot the motions of body alone 
ore sufficient to excite in it all sorts of thoughts, without ita 
being necessary that these should in any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that these 
motions can excite in it those confused tlioiights called sen- 
sations' (pt, iv. cxcvii., Veitch’s tr.). Wo perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘ except light, colours, suielfs, tastes, soiinM, 
and the tactile qualities ; and these I have recently shown to be 
nothing more, at least so far as they aro known to us, than 
certain dispositions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, and motion ’ (pt. iv. cxcLx.). 

TJiat is, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. Tliese 
are in our minds. All the different senses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of whicli matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxi.x.). 

The most influential writer on the stnicture of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartes is Robert Boyle, who in the SccpUcnl Chymtst 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (ICGO), and 
other worlcs, laid the foundation of modem chemical 
theoiT. He was probably an atoinist. 

• Wo mav consider,’ he says, ‘(1) tliat there are in the world 
great atorc of rarticlcs of matter, each of Avhich is too siMU 
to tw, whilst single, sensible ; and, being entire, or undivWM, 
must nc^s both have its determinate shape, and he very h'W'J- 
Insomuch that thongh it be mentalli/, and by Dinne Omni 
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S otence divisible, yet by reason of its Smallness and Solidity, 
ature doth scarce ever actually divide it ; and these may in 
this sense be called Minima or Prima Naturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
the coalition of several of the former Minima Naturalia, and 
whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may so call them) of Particles is singly below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
Prima Naturalia that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to be actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire In great variety of sensible Bodies, and under various 
forms or disguises ' (Forms and Qualities, p. 71). 

. Yet in the prefatory address to the reader in the 
same work, he says that he has forborne to use 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms. Though not a 
Cartesian he followed Descartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
natural bodies to the ‘ Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion, Bulk, Ska^, and Texture of the 
mmute parts of Matter ' (Forms and Qualities, last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways (‘Heat and Cold,’ (Forks, Shaw’s 
ed. i. 660). Fire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are cliiefly indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical Ohymist he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodies rather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them ; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordina^ bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, earth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. He 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they differ from each other 
in nothing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

* One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures be brought to deserve the pame 
sometimes of a sulphureous, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body ’ (Shaw's ed. iii. 282). 

Boyle agreed, then, •with Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the differences being due 
solely to shape, size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton Joes not appear to have concerned 
himself very much witli speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and observation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
consequences with further experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the laws. The 
framing of atomic hypotheses did not come into 
this programme. In the Principia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. In the 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
3rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he declared himself an 
atomist. ‘It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles ’ (3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only as in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods that theories 
oi matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders m physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
way. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bernouilli in his Hydro- 
dynamica (1738), § x.. He suggested that a gas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, and that the 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a containing 
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vessel is due to the bombardment by these cor- 
puscles. He showed that with • this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume tf 
the volume were changed, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law ’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the corpuscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscure and uncon-vincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
it was re-discovered and was developed on better 
lines. 

In 1768, Boscovich published his Tlieoria Philo- 
sophice Naturalis. In ■ this work he begins with 
his celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, -viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, an atom is a central point to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
us say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it ivith 
an acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a way 
that at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
finally ending with a repulsion which is infinitely 
great when the two points are infinitely near eacn 
other. Two central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not assign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions. 

For Instance, If a moss-point is distant r from a mass-pointm, 
and if its acceleration to m is expressed by m (r-a) (r-Sa) 
(r-5a)/ri>, the force is attractive, and inversely as the square 
of the distance if r is very great, it increases ns r diminishes 
to a certain point, and then diminishes to zero when r=Sa, 
Between r=Sa and it is a repulsion, again vanishing at 
ri=Sa. Between r=Sfl and r=ro it is an attraction changing 
again to a repulsion when r is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the velocitj; of 
approach, that velocity will be destroyed before the two points 
coincide, i.e. they never will coincide. 

Perhaps we can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovich’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how- 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
sphere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re- 
pulsion. If we can reach this point, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside pressure is re- 
moved. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together, 

Boscovich’s predecessors had, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom ; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessa^. Its place was efficiently taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley (Vision, 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to R. Phillips, Besearc/ies in Electricity, 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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— an idea which had again gained ground in the 
form of tlie atomic hypothesis of Dalton. He urged 
that the powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
are all that we know about it. These powers or 
forces are the matter, and where they extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
through all space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
tiy straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines — an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

In recent years. Lord Kelvin took up ‘ the in- 
evitable theory of Boscovich,’ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovichian atoms could 
account for ciwstalline arrangement and for the 
phenomena of light. 

For purposes of calculation, the Boscovichian 
atom is indeed inevitable, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of one point, B, moving 
towards another point. A, with an acceleration 
expressed by mf{r). AVe then define m as the 
mass of A. If A moves towards B with an accelera- 
tion mY{r), we call w* the mass of B, and we say 
that the force is mm}f{r). But, physically, there 
is some difficulty in reducing all to force. We 
think of force as effort, symbolized by muscular 
effort ; and if we have force alone, it is difficult to 
assign meaning to effort acting on effort. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we think also of that which the 
force moves, or perhaps more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with Boscovich and Faraday we identify the 
moved mth the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of will, the other of sensation. 
AVhatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’s 
atom in physical theory, the conception of the 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rather 
than as matter, is a permanent contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistry 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent, it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge was 
continually increasing, so far as concerned the 
extraction of the metals from ores and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But progress in 
chemical theory was hopeless wliile the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, lield 
sway. _ About 1700 the phloriston theory of Stahl 
came into vogue, and added to the confusion of 
thought. This theory held that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘ phlogiston ’ which they 
gave of! on combining with air, that oxygen was 
air deprived of phlogiston, that nitrogen was air 
containing phlogiston, and some chemists even 
supposed that hydrogen was phlogiston itself. 
There must have been some expression or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which was accepted by 
discoverers so great as Black, Cavendish, and 
Priestley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of new changed, to see what facts it 
expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its adoption was far outweighed by the con- 
fusion of thought which attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent, the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory had been making way, though in a vague 
fonn, and in many minds Boyle’s idea that chemical 
compounds consisted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word ‘ molecule,’ originallj' 
used as equivalent to particle, was now adopted 
for atomic groups. The four elements, fire, air, 


earth, and water, were being gradually disestab- 
lished from their supreme position. A number of 
gases were discovered with definite properties, and 
obviously not mere modifications of air. Air itself 
was found to consist almost entirely of two gases 
which we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. Cavendish's 
discovery that water was a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
was resolved into at least several different earths, 
and the diseove:^ by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed phlogiston. 
Fire and flame, hoAvever, still remained as sub- 
stances ; for the idea that heat ■was a form of 
motion, or, as we should now say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17th cent., had 
fallen into abeyance, and heat was regarded as a 
subtle substance. The way was being prepared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there were several 
foreshado\vings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, who in 1789 published A Comparative 
View of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories, 
in which he says that ‘we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dephlogisti- 
cated air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle.’ But it is doubtful whether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have considered the 
‘ ultimate particles ’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modem doctrine of chemical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to his friends. In 1808 he first 
published it in his New Sgstem of Chemical PhiU 
osophy. According to Dalton, the particles or 
atoms— -he uses the terms indiffereptly— in asimple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
enormous in number, 

‘ Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunloa 
No new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach o' 
chemical agency. We might as well attempt to Introduce a now 
planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. All the 
changes we can produce consist in separating particles that are 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and Joining those that 
were previously at a distance.' Compounds are definite group- 
ings of deflnite atoms. Thus 1 atom of A -{- 1 atom of B may 
form 1 atom of C, binary ; or 1 atom of A -f 2 atoms of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternary, and so on. 

Here he uses ‘ atom ’ for C and D where we now 
use ‘ molecule ’ ; and it is evident that he does not 
think of an atom as an indivisible particle, but as 
the smallest particle of a body which has_ the 
properties of the body. If this particle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into different substances. 
Dalton goes on to show that the relative weights 
of two moments entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the weights of the atoms 
themselves, and he gives the first table of atomic 
weights of the elements, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having weight 1. _ 

Dalton’s great advance appears to consist in the 
clearness of his conception of an element as consist- 
ing of particles all alike, and whether truly atomic 
or not, yet indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in his supposition that compounds consisted in 
general of small groupsof these elementary particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily pictured liypothesis 
to account for the chemical fact, by this time 
established, that the elements combine in definite 
proportions, which are always integral multiples of 
the smallest proportions in which they enter into 
combination. From this time forward, chemiste, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies which were not to be deconipo'^ed by 
ordinary chemical and physical agency. 
they termed ‘elements,’ and they investigated tb» 
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proportions in •which the elements entered into 
compounds. 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
A'vogadro put forward the hypothesis that in 
gases at the same temperature and pressure equal 
volumes contain, equal numbers of molecules — a 
hyrothesis then supported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shoivn to be in 
accord with the kinetic theo:^ of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom was 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
and in modem times probably no one has held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the develop- 
ment of the atomic theory by chemists, the old 
idea was revived, that the atoms of the different 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
differing only in the quantity or arrangement of 
that material. Prout held that all the atomic 
weights were exact multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, a supposition which seems to imply 
that other elements were really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to be divided by known agency ._ Later, 
it was suggested that discrepancies with this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
which other atoms were built. But subsequent 
research on atomic weights has not supported 
these suggestions. There were, . however, other 
reasons for supposing some community of plan in 
atomic structure. If weights of different metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
weights through one degree of temperature. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity are re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of different elements 
had, as their only common property, weight or 
gravitation, and in other qualities were entirely 
different, we should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations, 

The chemical atomic theory, as set forth by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a certain point, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces which need not be specified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 
need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to reject the 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat was the energy 
of motion and of separation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic aspect of the atomic and 
molecular theoiT now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bernouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to show that gas pressure could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (published only in 1892, when 
Lord Rayleigh disinterred the paper from the 
archives of the ll<wal Society), and by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 {Scientific Papers, i. 290), was the 
fir.s_t to publish a calculation of the velocity with 
which the molecules are flying about. But the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
now termed, the kinetic, theory began with the 
work of Kronig, Clausius, and Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a series of memoirs by various 
author.s, especially by Clausius, Maxwell, and 
Boltzmann. 

2 . Kinetic Theory.— The kinetic theory has been 
stmlied chiefly with regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules, all exactly alike in a given gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is. very 
great compared with the size of any one molecule. 


These molecules are flying about in all directions 
with very great velocities, continually colliding 
with each other and with the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the temperature is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except just during the moment 
of collision. Between collisions, then, they move 
in straight lines, and the average length of path 
between two collisions is called the ‘Mean Free 
Path.’ The velocities of the molecules are not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value which 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition the grouping about this mean 
value is constant. It can be sIiomti from simple 
mechanical considerations that if is the average 
of the squares of the velocities, if p is the pres- 
sure, and if p is the density, then i>-=3 »/p. If 
we suppose that ^ remains constant so long as 
the temperature is constant, when the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, pjp is constant. 
This gives ‘Boyle’s Law.^ The mean velocity is 
not quite the same as ’v (the square root of the 
mean of the squares), but the difference is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. V is about 1800 metres 
per second — over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile per 
second. It can be sho^vn that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not affect the 
general condition ; hence it can be further slioMm 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same temperature and pressure is 
equal. This is ‘Avogadro’s Law.’ Experiment 
shows that the pressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by equal amounts •with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature reckoned from - 273° C. as zero. Then 
V® is also proportional to this temperature. Or 
the mean kinetic energy of the particles is pro- 
portional to the temperature reckoned from - 273° 
C. On this scale of temperature the sun’s surface 
is probably about twenty times os hot as the 
earth’s surface, so that the molecules of hydrogen 
there have about twenty times as great a v® as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 4^ 
times as great, say, some 6 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules ; but for further de- 
velopments with regard to the specific heats of 
gases, structure has to be taken into account, and 
dilficulties arise into which we need not enter. 

The mean free path, or the average distance 
travelled in a straight line between two collisions, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of diffusion of one gas into 
another, or the diflusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, -will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to the travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure it is about 0 •00002 cm., or, 
say, a little less than a hundred thousandth of an 
inch. For air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is effectively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther through its neighbours without collision. 

The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
•size of the molecules we are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so closely that they just begin to deflect 
each other, i.e. just begin to collide. Draw equal 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres maj he far wthin the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and partly 
on their size, just as the distance a man can •walk 
straight on ip a street "without touching another 
passenger -will depend partly on the number of 
people, partly on their breadth from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume ; and since vfe laioiv the 
mean free path, this gives a relation hehreen size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that ■when the gas is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
When the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom ivill be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may be 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot say- 
how closely the molecules are packed in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately both number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a gas at 0° C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about 6 x i0“. The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of two atoms, is a little less than lO'--* of 
a gramme. The radius of molecular action, differ- 
ing somewhat for different gases, lies between 10'^ 
and 10'® of a_ centimetre. The number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10®®, 
and the distance from centre to centre about 10'® 
cm. (These results can be translated into inches if 
it is remembered that 1 inch=2'5 cm.) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other ways, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the ‘size’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has made very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition tlie mole- 
cules, according to the tJieory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions do occur_ there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
wliole, collisions do not after the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
when we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed as to be 
always entangled wth each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence we cannot go far 
without knowing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even if we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their effects in such complex sys- 
tems would probably be e.xceedingly difficult. In 
the solid condition, ^ve must suppose that the mole- 
cules do not move far from a mean position,_^ Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that though it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spot. In a liquid, the molecules 
are still entangleu tvith each other, but they pos- 


sess more energy, and are able to break away 
every no-w and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross between a solid ana a gas— 
solid-like if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas-like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3. Atomic and molecular structure.— Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to give some account of pheno- 
mena. Rankine (Nichol’s Encmlopmdia, s.v. 
‘Heat,’ p. 353) assumed that the atoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by atmospheres whirling 
round them in vortices— a revival of Descartes’s 


idea. Though Rankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of Lord Kelvin (FUSE, Feb. 
1867) in a much more celebrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
fluid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible fluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shaped portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whirling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round as it travels. The rings which an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring of which the two cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little wliirlpools, the half ring being below 
the surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or friction. But in a 
frictionless fluid, the creation and equally the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
which the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all past 
time, and will persist in all future time, the same 

E ortion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 
ave a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The difficulty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made_ in the 
theory. But it possesses value in suggesting the 
possibility that all energy is of one kind, cnergj' 
of motion eitlier of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes too far. In 
recent years the theory has dropjied into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor {PES Ixi. 
[1897] p. 275), supposes that space is filled witli an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of -vibrating and 
carrying waves. An atom is the centre pf a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, but 
it can move from point to point in tlie jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is tlie form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, now material continually passin" 
into the kink to take the place of the material 
which passes out of it. . . 1 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena are to be interpreted in tenns of it. 

The latest atomic hj'pothesis is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in Electrieity and MatUr 
and The Corpuseidar Theory of Matter, by oir 
J. J. Thomson, on whose researches the fiypothesis 
is cliiefly based, and in Electrons, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
gether in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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as old as Davy. It is rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources of electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which hinds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

Faraday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples of it. Thus 
electricity appears to he, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when we decompose a mole- 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara- 
day's discovery may he regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

, The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space suffi- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the ffiate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can he deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can he deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely important discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is part of the 
mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is i-tVc P^irt of the mass of the hydro- 
gen atom. These minute carriers of negative elec- 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘ electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrified poi-tions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
and that their mass is hut tAti P^rt of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpuscle was tom from it, an equal 
positive charge remains behind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must hear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there are' 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge — either united to it as 
in a so-called neutr^ atom, or separated from it by 
a greater or less distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are rei^ons for supposing that the number of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. The 
oxygen atom rrill possess, for instance, 16 times 
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as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. Tliis positive charge 
is supposed to be spherical, and to be distributed 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10'® cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. The electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be unstable, and then electrons 
might be thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate out 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like land. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts with one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into its own system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in radium and other radio-active 
bodies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is part of that of the hydrogen atom. The 
hypothesis gives an account of this mass which we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag- 
netic energy in the s^ace around as well as electne 
energy. If the moving body is a sphere with the 
charge upon its surface, the quantity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is mv‘12. If the sphere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
V is mv‘12. If it has a charge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to tP, say, m‘v‘12, or the total ivill be {m+m‘) v‘12. 
Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will be 0. When it has a charge, there 
will still be mass m‘, or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
the hydrogen atom, and about 10'^’ cm. in radius, 
would bebave as if it had mass of the hydro- 
gen atom. 

■ If we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 1700 electrons, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains but one or a few electrons, 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
; of mass, we must break up the positive globe into 
I very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
1 containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe. But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justification, i.e. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted for by the 
magnetic energy of their charges when in motion ; 
hut even if we accept this account it is very doubt- 
ful if we have ‘explained’ mass. Certainly all 
our measurements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy in the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the_ moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich-Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts — not at the centre alone, 
but spread tlirough all space. 

Summary. — Present position of the atomic theory. 
— The belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana- 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves with mere description of pheno- 
mena — a frame of mind w’hich is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we find an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypothesis that, in a definite 
chemipal compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, and that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinaiy chemical agency, and which 
he terms ‘ elementary.' An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kind. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation of many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown ivhich 
investigation has shown to e.xist. Again, no alter- 
native hypothesis has been offered; and if we 
accept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It has_ served to explain many of the 
phenomena, and it has suggested researches which 
have led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which it is founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any Icnown electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actnally observe, and in predicting results 
which are afterwards verified. It is to be regarded 
as a ‘ workintj model ’ which gives the same results 
ns the actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


different machinery. From this point of idew the 
electrical atom is a brilliant success. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being assigned to the impact 
of one atom. When we go behind observed pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them — a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verification — it is possible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
w’liat we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel-work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It is, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera- 
tion, for addition, for re-constructiori, as new 
phenomena are observed and need to be accounted 
for. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better ‘working model’ is de- 
vised. The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Old hypotheses break doivn and new 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
knoivn phenomena which a hypothesis has sug- 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself has vanished from thought. 

Literattob. — F or early history : R. Angais Smith, Hmsir 
of John Dalton, and Bistory of the Atomic Theory, I^ondon, 
1856. For the present condition of knowledge on Atomic 
Weights; S. Young, Stoichiometry, 1003. For the Kinetic 
Theory : O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gates (Eng. tr. 2nd 
ed.); an elementary exposition is given in Poynting and 
Thomson, HeaG, 1908, ch. lx. For the Vortox-nng Theory: 
J. Clerk Maxwell, ‘Atom’ in KBrO; J. J. Thomson, Motion 
of Vortex Mings, 1883 (an advanced mathematical treatise carry- 
ing the aubject to Its furthest point]. For Professor Larmor’s in- 
vestigations : J. Larmor, jEther and Matter, 1000 (a mathemat- 
ical exposition]. For Lord Kelvin’s views on the Boscovlchian 
Atoms, his Baltimore Lectures, Cambridge, 19M [a treatise on 
optics]. For the Electrical Atomic Theory : J, J. Thomson, 
Electricity and Matter, 1001, Discharge of Electricity through 
Gases, 1898, and Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 1007 ; Sir 0. 
Lodge, Electrons, 1900. For the use of the Electrical Theorj' 
in Optics : P. Drude, Theory of Optics, 1002 (a mathematlc;d 
treatise on optics, developed on the Electro-magnetic Theory of 
Light, and using the conception of the electric construction of 
the Atom]. J. H. POYNTINO. 

ATONEMENT,— See Expiation and Atone- 
ment. 

ATROPHY. — This term in its simplest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, but in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfeebleraent 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetables as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) so commonly seen as a conseanence of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in the medical sense come under the heading 
‘ atrophy ’ ; this term is used to express such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply is cut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atropliy of a muscle is brouglit 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spinal 
cord or brain from which its impul.sca to contract 
are derived. Examples of atrophied muscles from 
these causes may be found in evciy Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar rcsulta may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like tlic 
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eye ; "when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the brain destroyed, the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of light rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highlj' organized structures that they he 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
the observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
effects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gUls ; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog ; the gUls and tail do not 
drop off, but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aquatic tadpole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the cartila^nous arches which supported its rills, 
and some correlated changes in the framework of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disappearance of larval organs may be studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wonaering at these remark- 
able things, we should not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are bom blind, Giving to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space knoivn as the pupil of the eye ; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In me human embryo this membrane 
is also present, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are bom 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy ; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are the great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
the organ has become, the greater the number of 
atrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eye. Tlie organ of hearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 
parts. This is trae of the eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for liimself that a horse 
or a dog has three eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he exammes the nasal 
side of his own orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
vestiges. In those remarkably modified mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found modification of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its steps in the form of 
atrophied organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
flowers known as orchids. The present ivriter 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world in regard to modification of form through 
atrophy and suppression of parts — the results of a 
changed enrironment — that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least important aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some bemg male and others female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
which, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that in the course of growth the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ary or completely atrophy. It happens, and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally ; such are called hermaphrodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit — man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, be a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
knoivn to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck. 
Probably the two most persistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’s 
diverticul'um, a fertile source of intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 
part of the alimentary canal knomi ns the ileum. 

When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears as a fairly formed 
part in an animal, it is regarded as a malformation. 
For example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebral segments in 
the necK, and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute undifferentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 
the corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebne 
bear well-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs in the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition has a deeper meaning. The interpreta- 
tion which the morphologpst places on the matter 
is this: Man is descended from an ancestor who 
normally possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup- 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges. When a vestige of this character re- 
appears in a functional form, it is described as an 
example of atavism (q.v.) or reversion. 

Atavistic phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of CTeat fascination since 
Goethe drew the attention of botanists to the fact 
that the various parts of a flower may be regarded 
as modified leaves. This does not mean that each 
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part of a flower is a metamorphosed leaf, hut that 
we are able to trace every structural gi-adation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals ; and 
not infrequently sepals will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as gradual as from bracts to sepals ; and the 
homologv* is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this Avay, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion with the append- 
ages of crustaceans ; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster with an antenna surmounting its eye-stalk 
and replacing the whole or part of its eye. Yet 
parallel malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
chUdren, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. Al- 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘ natural selection,’ it 
must be admitted that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the_ origin of species, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also Degeneration, Disease. 

LiTKRATCua — F. E. Beddard, A Booh on TTfiaUs, London, 
1900; C. Darwin, TAe Ffrtilitation of Orchids-, London, 18S5; 
7. Bland-Sutton, Ecolution and Disease, London, 1S90; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1809. 

J. Bland-Sdtton. 

_ ATTACHMENT. — Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations : (1) attachment to the 
tiling of sense ; (2) to objects of affection ; (3) to 
the fruits of action. 

1. Attachment to the things of sense. — This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physie.al and emo- 
tional environment has for the lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in this 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite necessa^ 
for long stages of evolution during which the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces- 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the actmties 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each indiviaual soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new centre formed ; and it is 
religion that then begins to draw in opposition 
to that dou-nward absorption in worldly aflairs 
which claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed be long periods during which 
the attraction towards a spiritual life may seem 
almost inoperative, but sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old way ivill be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 

2. Objects of affection. — Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phases, is strongly pemie.ated 
with selfishness, yet there is always and in all c.ases 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this changOj implying new motives, at once 
begins to humanize and improve the entire nature. 
Prom sex and family affections — extended gradually 
to comrades and friends — there eventually arises 
a vide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unselfishness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. The fruits of action. — Mr.n seeks advanta- 
geous results ; he sets his mind on success, and is 
proportion.ally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in accordance with his wishes or .against them. 


He is attached to the outcome of his efforts, and is 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and learing the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the JShagavad Gita (ch. 5) has 
so much to say ; ‘ The man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire has attach- 
ment for the fruit of action is bound down thereby,’ 
Man acts less and less selfishly as he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains undismayed and patient 
when the results appear adverse. MTien he has 
rid himself of all the lower attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
rea^ to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of ^S^ven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

LiTKRATtmB. — Fowler nnd Wilson, The Principles cf Morals, 
Oxford, 1894, p. 93 ; Davidson, Christian Ethics, Ixjndon, 
1899, p. 110 f. ; Newbolt, The Sacrament of the Altar, I/)ndoa, 
1903, pp. 176, 260; Copleston, Buddhism, Primitire ana 
Present^ London, 1903, p. 93. See also DETAcaiUOT, Lovi, 
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ATTENTION.— 

‘Strange to say, so patent a fact ns the perpetual presence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from psj’- 
cholo^ists of the English empiricist school. The Germans have 
explicitly treated of it, either as a faculty or as a resultant : 
but in the pages of such writers as Locke, Hume, Hartley, the 
Mills, and Spencer, the word scarcely occurs, or if it docs so, it 
is parenthetically and as if by inadvertence. The motive ol 
this ignoring of the phenomenon is obvions enougK These 
writers are bent on snowing how the higher faculties ol the 
mind are pure products of " experience” ; nnd experience is 
supposed to be of something simply given. Attention, impliing 
a degree of reactive spontnneitj', would seem to break through 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes " experience,” 
and hence must not be spoken of under penalty ot interlering 
with the smoothness of the tale’ (James, Principles of Pty- 
cholopi/, 1. 402). 

Tms is the opening paragraph of James’s chapter 
on Attention, wliich introduced into English-speak- 
ing countries a new and better way of treating the 
subject. Other writers on Psychology liave uTitten 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout nnd others, may now hpe 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in tlie evolution of mental life, and of its significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental nctirity in experience, other scliools also 
Iiave conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms finds 
scarcely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined ly the pressure 
of the extemiu order on the mind, insisted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience as determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for some of them, 
especially for hir. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; there is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricist-s come to 
practically the same result. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wish to account 
for all the products of e.xperience by law.s of 
association which cluster things together inde- 
pendently of the actirity of the subject ; and 
idealists, in the interests of the ideal order, regara 
experience as dictated by the objective selection 
of pure thought. . -r 

In tnith, the question of attention and its signili- 
cance involves the whole question of the possibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether the move- 
ment of life is wholl}' determined from vathout, 
or whether the org.anic being has the poiyer ol 
selecting, out of various possibilities, wlmt it mm 
be and do. Is there such n thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or organic sclec- 
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tion, as Professor Bald\viii calls it? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
which it has no function? Is there subjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by witers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus : Is 
there an autonomy of life ? Is the proper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology ? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the func- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic world ? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly affirmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physics and chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were only transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘ Zoology ’ in EBr ®, and it ^vill be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physical forces. 

‘■What at first seems to be the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an active process of growth, and 
what at first seems to bo a full effect of capillarity among 
homogeneous elements may afterwards be shown to depend on 
specialized metabolic conditions of the surfaces as its principal 
cause ' (Driesoh, The Science and Philosophy oj the Organism, 
1. p. 93). 

As Driesch further shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘they are used by life.’ In this 
sentence the issue is stated ivitu clearness and 
precision. Life uses for its ovvn purpose the 
physical and chemical processes, and account must 
be taken of the activity of life, if we are to under- 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and by its own activity disposes of them "for 
its own purpose, and puts them to uses not forth- 
coming m the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and used for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on the part of life ; it 
takes what it needs and neglects vmat it does not 
need. 

• Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden : a flycatcher 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the worms and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus will 
spring up in the dry, flags and rushes in the marshy, ground ; 
violets and ferns in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. ... By the principle of subjective selection special 
environments are singled out by different individuals from the 
general enrironment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any competition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other’s way, but an artist and an angler will hardly 
incommode each other. A garden would still interest a fly- 
catcher if there were neither pease nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects remained ; whereas the bullfinch would at once 
forsake It. Natural selection, ns distinct from subjective selec- 
tion, comes into play only when two anglers contend for the 
same fish, two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm that the later one must go without ' 
eWard, naturalism and Agnosticism'^, i. 295 f.). 

For a complete explanation of biological pheno- 
mena, account must be taken, no doubt, of the two 
comprehensive factors summed up under the names 
of ‘natural selection’ and ‘subjective selection.’ 


This is not the place to deal tvith them in any com- 
prehensive manner (see art. Activity and other 
related articles). Here it is sufficient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest the 
activity of life. These .-(how that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
05 vn environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own purposes. 

The -wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 
roblem set to the psychologist and the moralist 
y the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within which attention is to be 
exercised. As in biology we ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vital experi- 
ence without the postulate of the acti-vity of the 
organism ? so here we ask the question. Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental behaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject ? 

As regards life in general, it is to be observed 
that its first work is concerned with those move- 
ments which are indispensable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. As a primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may be 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connected with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can be described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of the species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to be instinctive in the 
individual are really so ; that is, whether they are 
the' outcome of acti-vities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or -whether they were antomatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, which usually accompanies the 
exercise of -vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reflex action. Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence,’ i.e. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 
pulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 
habitual or reflex action. 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which have operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. 'VVhether it has been 
made by the slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it h.os had something 
to do with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive, 
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to work, to adapt itself to varying conditions ; and 
if it is to sur\'ive, it must select the most advan- 
tageous course of action. In the case of life gener- 
ally this is comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to ite environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the species. 

‘All nets of willins', whether external or internal, are divided 
into two great classes, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts ; the second, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single motive, 
whereas complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external. Is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which Is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
“ free-will,” because It expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
(lossess the character of spontaneous consciousness, which dis- 
tinguishes all manifestations of the will ‘ (Villa, Contemporarj/ 
Psychology, p. SIS). 

In an ordinary organism, up to the appearance of 
reflective consciousness, action is directed to its 
ends mainly by what Villa calls ‘a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object. 
Whether tliis is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acquired by the organism itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessaiy here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of tlie organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an appropriate object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im- 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may be regarded as in direct and simple re- 
lation toitsextemalobjects, and proceeds straight to 
the appropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life which is on the way towards self-consciousness, 
other factors enter in, and the situation becomes 
more complex. Yet the more complex situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exercised. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements are re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the objects which are to satisfy those needs. 
With the growth of consciousness, the awareness 
becomes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciousness is aware of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this awareness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully described in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is ‘ a purposeful volition, suffused 
with peculiar feelings of effort or strain, and accom- 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness’ (Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, p. Cl). While the description 
just given seems to apply in its fullness only to a 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation of any particular nctinty of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
actiiities of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementarj' and 
universal ; it belongs to ever 3 ’ state of conscious- 
ne.ss, and is present in everj* field of consciousness, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward : 

• As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have niereb' to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a liettcr word, may be called 
affeiifitut, extendinjt tlie denotation of this term sy as to include I 
even wliat we ortlinarily call Inattention. Attention so used will 
thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness — so much of i 
It. that Is, as answers to bcin? mentally active, active enough i 


at least to “ receive impressions.” Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on tho side of the object : we might 
indeed almost call intensity tho matter of a presentation, with- 
out which it is a nonentity ’ (A’.Brlo, art. ‘Psychology,’ p. 

Awareness of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in tho stricter sense 
as elements^ in experience become more or less 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
elements which enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentation.?, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is without 
purpose, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience— by pleasure or pain, or by the over- 
stimulation of sense or faculty — and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involimtary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity are 
the foundations on which voluntary, deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘ attention ’ to its more de- 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would bo 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of the deliberate sustained atten- 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
and shapes means for realizing it. Mental activity 
in accepting the given, in being interested in it, 
finds that it can enhance the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the flow of the 
stream of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between desirable and undesirable elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the proper name of such activity is 
simply ‘attention.’ 

Usually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. We have 
seen from Dr. Ward that a large part of the 
stream of consciousness is properly included under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. _ It is 
possible so to describe the effects of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual. One may say, with Professor 
Pillsbury, tliat ‘ the essence of attention as a con- 
scious process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of others ’ 
(Attention, p. 11). This is quite true, only_ it 
leaves out the essential element of how attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cited so much_ stress is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there arc many 
valuable descriptions of the motor concomitante 
of attention, of its conditions, of the eflects of 
attention on consciousness, and so_ on, and yet 
the proper character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from tlio 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chapter on ‘ The Conditions 
of Attention ’ are these : 

'The conditions of any act of attention are to be found In the 
present cnvironinent (objective conditions) and In the past 
experience of the individual (subjective condition^. The niain 
objective conditions are the Intensity, extent, and duration of 
the stimulus. The subjective conditions ore to be found in the 
Idea in mind at the time, in the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity of the 
Individual ’ (p. 52). 

Profeasor James has said : 

‘ Jfy experience Is what I agree to attend to. Onlv fbos- 
Items which I notice shape my mind ; without selective Inwre^ 
experience Is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent ann 
emphasis, light and shade, background and foreground— in^i- 
ligible perspective. In a word. It varies in every creature, out 
wuihout it the consciousness of every creature would be a grej, 
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chaotic Indisoriminativeness, impossible for us even to con- 
ceive ’ (Psychology, i. 402 f.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘ Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention ’ speaks thus : 

* Neither interest nor “ mental activity ’’ can ha regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity— a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ' (p. OS). 

According to Professor James, _ ive attend to 
things because they are interesting. _ Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘ things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them: we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 65). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. His book 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention.’ It contains many things 
which arejof the highest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called ‘ General Conclusions ’ ; 

'Using attention as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and’ to make it 
servo ns a basis. for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it Influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association Just ns it 
selects the objects of sense that shall he pemdtted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, 08 united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is on expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term ' (p. 313 !.). 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention as ‘ the effect of the sum-total of previous 
conscious states,’ etc., has he not left out the most 
essential element in attention ? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘ him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself ? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does ho account for the 
manifold differences between them ? It seems to 
the present ivriter that Professor Pillsbury, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the part pl^ed by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effeefa. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man what 
lie is ; but that has to be supplemented by a par- 
ticular study of the man in his habit as ne lives. 
It does not help us much to say that ShakeMeare 
was an Englishman, and that Bums was a Scots- 
man; for_we_ have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and what 
W!w the interest which directed their attention to 
this or to that line of thonglit and action. It is 
possible tliat we may never be able to give a 


scientific explanation of the individual in this 
relation or in any other ; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must be 
accepted in all his concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by Hoffding {OttUines of Psy- 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

'If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceeds in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive f Excitations can flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, e.g., receives 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses, moreover, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at everj' instant a 
chaos of diverse sensations. Bnt from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Reflexly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excitation to another . . . The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place ' (p. 120 f.). 

Referring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention may determine what sensations may 
occupy the centre of consciousness, what may he 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of reflex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as ivill be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementaiy choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi- 
cent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other- 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is called non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold. They may be antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may invest it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
xvritten, or a book is in process of preparation ; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the outset was dry and uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and ite issues. The 
power of concentrating our attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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centration maj' become more prolonged, until no 
ellbrt is needed to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tarj' attention has become spontaneous (see Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 241 f.). 

It would be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention. Eeference may be made generally to 
sj'stematic treatises on Psychology, in which the 
various kinds are described. Vital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which Ave name ‘attention.’ It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of ‘ external ’ and ‘ internal.’ The external 
are the presentations wth the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their procedure. The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of the current of presenta- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the presence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of mauy, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
movements an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce greater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases ‘ involuntary ’ and 
‘ voluntary,’ which many still use as adequate, 
some psychologists have introduced the terms 
‘ perception ’ and ‘ apperception ’ {q.v.). By ‘ per- 
ception’ they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
it is ‘ apperceiyed.’ In the art. Apperception will 
be founcl the history and meaning of this term ; it 
is sufficient to say here that those psychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as tliat 
peculiar state, characterized by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies apperception. Spatial 
illustrations are used to describe the state of ap- 
perception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness ; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, while others pass along a diameter, 
and so through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These pass through the ceutre of the 
earth. Apperceived mentiu contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowedge, yet the distinction 
between perception and Mperceiition might bo 
very lielpful, if writers on Psychology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
liave seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psjmhology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
otlier general laws, they are used by life, and as 


regards mental laws they are used hy the mind. 
The determining influence is in tlie conscious 
mind itself, which guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique experience. To determine accurately the 
practical problem of attention for any individual 
would be to determine the real character of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of science, 
which deals with the general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic difference between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntary attention, is that in the one case .the 
strain follows directly on the presentation of tlie 
stimulus, and in_the_ other case the strain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

‘ The fusion of the sensation with the corresponding idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order in 
volunt-u^’ and involuntary attention. We see in great measure 
what we wish to see, and as a general rule are able to see only 
what we wish. Hence the possibility of strokes of genius and 
prophecies, ns also of illusory interpretations of facts. The 
originally sanguine tendency of human nature anticipates e.v. 
perience, and only gradually accepts correction from it. 
Fortunately experience has the power to open our eyes and 
force us to see. But the activity of the will is always an 
essential condition ’ (Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 316). 

The relation of attention to the general laws of 
the system in which we live is too large a subject 
to be discussed here. Generally it is analogous to 
the relation of life to the sj'stem of which life 
forms a part. The conscious subject lives in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It reacts against the en- 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as_ to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shape 
of food, clothing, and houses. Homes are built, 
cities are founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. We need not enumerate the resources of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomplish his ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at- 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may be set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know what 
are really the laws of the system in which we live. 
No doubt this is the characteristic of the highest 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also choice enters, for 
it is allowable for a man to think twice, or niore 
than twice, in order that his thouglits in their flow 
may correspond ivith reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntaiy 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set np_ for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our interest dominates our 
attention. Eeferring to the art. Value for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, _ we stotc 
biiefly here that it is the characteristic quy*'^' 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual life 
to transform the given world into a Vj®’’, 
which will correspond with its highest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. V hat 
forms these may take, and wliat strivings niaj' 
issue from tlie attempt to make a world in 
which our values may oo realized, cannot be_ de- 
scribed here. But whatever value may be striven 
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after by this people or by that or by tins man or by 
hat it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value and he may concentrate Ins attention on 
the effort to see Mie How of things as it is ; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that IS highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction we look, we lind that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values— artistic, scientific, ethical, spiritual— are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and | 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize, j 
For the conscious spirit, then, the given world I 
is plastic, something to be formed into a world of 
specific value in which it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
actirity of the conscious spirit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Principia of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Neudon. The philosophy of Hegel, e.g., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a world for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re- 
lated to the indiridual world, is another question. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which the world of values is made ; and 
without its working no world is possible for man. 

Principles of Psychology, London, 
The Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(Qmora Lecture), L, London, 1003 ; Ward, Naturalism and 
dgnostmma, London, 1903, and art ' Pgycholog}- ’ in ESriO • 
Wa, ConUmporary Psychology, London, 1903 ; Ladd, Psy- 
chology Descnptne and Explanatory, London, 1894 : Pills- 
bnre. Attention, London, 1903 ; Hdffdinpr, Outlines of Psy- 
ekoti^y, ^ndon, 1892; Stout, Analytic Psychology, new cd., 
noDaon, 1902 . JaMES IVERACH. 

ATTIS.— ^ttis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana- 
mgous to that home by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
mi to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc Of Semitic 
rigin, or at least greatly influenced by Semitic 
1 Yorship, always in dual connexion 
^ Great Mother, and never inde- 
Fhvvmo strongly centralized in 

spread to tlie adjacent coun- 
hemlvio '"Produced into Greece, and finally 
AcTmtLo?'!? the Roman Empire, 

as currpn? legend given by Pausaniaa (vii. 17) 
Saroil Phrygians, the seed of Zeus 

Salliii ewth, begot the 

wards^dpiwi e’enster Agdistis, who was after- 
S^d trplu^'’^ by the gods. An 

of the river ®Pr»ng from these, the daughter 
Atti who f ® and^ore 

hy a he-po’ai i ^ having been exposed, was reared 
passion in Agdistk^V®’^ beautiful, and inspired 
daughter Anio about to wed the king’s 

di^ds So "'ith madness by Ag- 

hymn) during the nuptial 

Agdistis in re- 
d upon Zeus to preserve the body 


pomegr^ate, the daughter of the S-god ^ 
named Nana and the Icing and his daughter 
Midas and la. The Great Mother, created hv 
Deucalion and Pyirha on Mount Agdus, also lovTs 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and la. after 
wrapping -Attis in wool and mourning over him. 
lalls herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave wf.ere she and Agdistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
youth to remain nndecayed, his hair to grow, and 
his little finger to move. Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in bis honour. The little finger 
(digitus, SiicrvXo!) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel (GGN, 1901, p. 613). In Diodorus 
Siculus (lii. 68, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of plag»e and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the PJirygians. In 
Grid’s version of the legend (Fast. iv. 223 ff.), Attis 
bre.aks his pledge of chastity to Cybele ; Sagaritis, 
the nymph wdio has sinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while tlie youth liimself mutilates 
his owTi person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
In the version of Amobius the blending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent— one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele— and the latter and Agdistis are really 
identical, A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth is killed by a hoar, is found (Pans. vii. 17), 
Tliere is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent. B.O., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of tlie strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
Republic, and the general probability of its exist- 
ence is rendered very slight by the laolc of monu- 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might be expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAP A xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly in crewed m 
importance, Attis being worshipped side by side 
udth the Great Motlier, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honom of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
16-27 (Hepding, Attis, seme Mijthm und sem 
Knit, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). ^^ok 
the college of Cannojolon. or 
part in the ceremonies of the day a 

reeds in procession-a custom f 
commemoration of the of thc^river 

Great Mother on the reedy_ ^ nrimi- 

Callus, but more likely » <5nnna 

tive phallic Ppcession (see Shouo^^^^^ ’classical 

intrat and f | ^“^^""PXbatinonco and fasting 
Journal, ii. 28-31). bcxuni ^ 

were prescribed for ried y- ^0 golf-mutilation 

sacred pme, the .gion by the Den- 

of Attis, was borne m processi 

drophori to the '"P ® ..ffi. fiHota of wool 
Fafatine, its trunk violota, 

and its branches ^ ^ coramoniora- 

the whole being . Togajdpd . ns 
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Mother Avitli the violets which sprang from Attis’s 
blood. On ilarch 24, Dies Sanguinis, fasting and 
mourning symbolized the grief of the Mother at 
the death of Attis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance and song or the priests, culminat- 
ing in self-laceration, and even self-emasculation 
(not attested at Home), in commemoration of the 
final deed of Attis. At night the mystics par- 
took of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the taurobdlium (wh. see). 
March 25 was the day of rejoicing {Hilaria) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Rcguietio, occurred the Lavatxo, a 
ceremonial bathing of the goddess in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance south of Home, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
dramatic representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis. The crioboliuin (wh. see), or sacrifice 
of a ram, invohdng the blood-baptism, and conse- 
quent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the tauroiolium, a similar sacrifice to 
the Great Mother, for the purpose of gi^dng full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship. The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis. The Attis in Catullus Ixiii. is intended to 
remesent a type of the priesthood. 

The Cybele-Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations or Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her ; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his preserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize the death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of ^vinter j his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth of spring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ascent 
of the sun, ivliile the Dies Sanguinis — the day of 
lamentation and self-scourging — was the last day 
of ivinter. In the 4th cent, a.d., under the influ- 
ence of syncretism, Attis came to be regarded as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great Mother 
were also sometimes thought of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. 31. 2S). 

In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion irith the Mother. 
He is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the JPhrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him is 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Motner, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 
Half nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elbow on the head oi Idiean Zeus. In 
the left hand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pine garland with fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 
a half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 
moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god. Men. 

Literature.— Hn^o Hepding, Attii, teine Jfi/then und tein 
KuU, Giessen, 1903 ; Grant Showerman, ‘ Was Attis nt Rome 
under the Republic?' in TAPA xxi. (1900) pp. 40-69, and 'The 
Great Mother ot the Goils’ in Bulletin oj the Unitersily of 
V’uconsiii, N'o. xliii., Madison, 1901. See also artt. Ctbele and 
Great Mother. GRAXT ShOWERMAN. 

ATTRACTION and REPULSION.— 'Attrac- 
tion’ is the name given to those forces exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. ‘ Repulsion ’ 
‘is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
effect. Both forces are to be seen exerted in the 
following familiar phenomena ; in gravitating 
bodies, in various magnetic and electric pheno- 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
parts of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we adopt the analysis given by Kant {Mona- 
dologia phgsisa, 1756, and Mctaphysischc Anfangs- 
griinde der Naturioissenschaft, 17SG), we may even 
add : the very existence of a space-filling body 
presupposes these two forces or tendencies. A 
body must resist compression (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resist expansion, or it would be 
scattered indefinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion are to be differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres- 
sure, in that they act from a distance ; and this 
characteristic has made them especially tlie subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force wliere it is not ? The day has gone by when 
the metaphysician had the temerity to give an 
a priori answer to the question thus sini^j^ put ; 
but in the 17th and 18tn cents, the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followers of 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural light’ that a body can act 
where it is not (cf. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
but it still involves a truly metaphysical or a priori 
problem. On the one hand, empirical evidence 
leads ns to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition woifld 
add that the only true contiguity is where bodies 
have one point in common, and this, in turn, would 
involve complete coincidence of the two bodies; 
for the same problem of contiguity must be raised 
regarding all the points in each body. On the 
other hand, there is much prejudice, well or ill 
grounded, against the doctrine that a body acts at 
a distance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice ; 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodiw 
acted upon by magnetic forces, along_ with evi- 
dence of tension and pressure within this medium, 
justified his point of view. Again, tliere have 
been repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to pressure 
(cf. the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Jla.xwell’-s 
article * Attraction ’ in EBr ®). Possibly this pre- 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the surface of our body. 
Such an explanation of this prejudice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metapliysical problem arises : Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actually present 
in man’s attempt to e.yplain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body upon anotlier from 
a distance ! Whenever we are forced to adopt a“ 
an explanation such a force os gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, but 
as a confession of ignbrance ? Does there not 
remain in all such cases an unsolved jirobleni 
bidding us seek for a medium betivecn tlie two 
bodies? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
cases, and found it. Ought not science to seek it 
in all cases ? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude? If so, wo can 
call it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump- 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proring or disproving. We cannot 
prove that bodies do not act upon one another 
from a distance, nor can we prove that the) 
do ; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. , . 

MoreoA-er, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuous space all particles of matter must m 
separated, and therefore cannot be in absolute 
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contiguity, does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the larger metaphysical ques- 
tion : Is not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems ; that is, does 
not all scientific explanation leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infinitum ? In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. Atomic Theory. 

Litebatore. — C lerk Maxwell, art. ‘Attraction,' JSBr 9 111. 63; 
Mach, The Science of Mechanics, Eng, tr., Srd ed., Chicago and 
London, 1007, p, 245 ff. ; Ostwald, S/aturphilosophie^, Leipzig, 
1902, ‘ Das energetisohe Weltbild ’ ; Pearson, Grammar of 
Science 2, London, 1900, p. 272 3 . : Berkeley, Principles of 
Human Knowledge, 1710, sect. 103 il. ; Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed., 
p. 767 ; Kant, Monadologia phgsica, 1766, and Melaphysisehe 
Anfangsgninde der Natuneissenschaft, 1788; Lotze, Meta- 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1887, bk. b., chs. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the sense of the Influence of one person upon 
another, see A W. Small, General Sociology, Chicago and 
London, 1906, p. 664 ft.; Hariess, System of Christian JEthics, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1868, p. 433; and art. Love. . 

W. T. Marvin. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. — See Con- 
fessions. 

AUGURY.— See Divination. 

AUGUSTINE. — I. Life.— Aurelius Augustine 
(the prtenomen ‘Aurelius’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his own works 
or in his correspondence) was ' bom of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., a.d. 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hood the principles of Christianity, and Meat 
sacrifices were mode to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth he was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
flamed by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Manichfeans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism ; but he had 
already fought his way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-l’latonists, before his con- 
version to Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval between tliis crisis and his baptism (Easter, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Borne, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 305) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framework was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Church 
has possessed.’ * "We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand. He was 

• Hamack, Monaslicism and the Confessions of Aug\istine, 


not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
cance. _He did much to heal the schisms which tore 
the African Church. He regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not be forgotten that the two great Gregorys 
stood upon his shoulders. But his direct work as 
a reformer of Church life was done in a comer, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
flood of the Vandal invasion. 

2 . Writings. — It was through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wider influence was ex- 
erted, that he entered both the Church and the 
world as a revolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the Church, but 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, having pub- 
lished (about 380) an sesthetical study (now lost), 
on De pulchro et opto. But his amazing literary 
productivity began xvith his conversion. His first 
Christian writings were a series of religio-philo- 
sophical treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contro- 
versial works against the Manichieans, Donatists, 
Pelamans, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic ana ethical studies. The whole was 
crowned by four or five great books in which his 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are his Confessiones (397-400), in which he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new_ genre in literary form ; the de Doetrina 
Christiana (397-426), m which the principles of 
his Biblical exposition are expounded ; the En- 
chiridion ad Laurentium on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini- 
tate (395-420), in which its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the de Civitate Dei (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique Retractationes (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less well affected to them [e.g. the interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vita, ch. 
vii.). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3 . Influence. — (a) Its extent. — The greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly be represented as having been ‘ prepared ’ 
by him.* No doubt, according to Renatfs saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the propliecy 
of the division of the Church. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Chnrclies 
in its train. It must not be inferred, however, 
that his influence was felt only in the West. The 
prevailing impression to this effect implies some 
failure to appreciate not only the extent of the 
intercourse uetween the East and the West in 
Augustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological constructions. 
The interest of the Antiochenes in W estem Christo- 

“Reuter, Augustinische Studien, vii. 499. 
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logical tliouglit, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistes and the correspondence of Theodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact ; and in 
any event, tlie "reat doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Clirist, which form almost the en- 
tirety of ‘ dogma ’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to tlie East — the former 
through the intermediation of ‘ the great Hosius,’ 
and the latter through that of Leo the Great. 
Augustine, through whom — working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them — the 
doctrine of tlie Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to affect the Greek con- 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great topic only to the thought of the 
West. But his Christological concejitions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined tlie 
Christological definitions of the East as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only with respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the Jilio^ue clause in the definition of 
the procession ot the Spirit, but in what underlies 
this difference — their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled by subtle subordinational inherit- 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase Beit iK Beou and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharipest assertion 
in the ascription of oiVofleinjs to Chnst by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
Dlustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Cliristian thought, and tlie effect of his 
simreme influence there in creating a specifically 
Western type of Christianity. 

It is worth while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual influence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoj'cd by his 
name in the Latin Church. To no otner doctor of the 
Church has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if bis doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a definitely 
defined doraa, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine snarply reproved the bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 
questioned in their dioceses ; and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness. 
Subsequent deliverances of Horniisdas (520), and 
Boniface U. (530-531), and John ll. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him ; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Koman 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the ‘ Augustinians ’ in the Ch urch of Borne 
— like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Noris — to ascribe 
‘irrefragable authority’ to his teaching ; and the 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenarj" authority were 
renllj' to be attributed to him, or whetlier he were 
only to rank as the first of the Church’s authorized 
te.aobers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name ; 
and the extraordinary richness of his mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say,_the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of time covered by his literary 
activity, and the only gradual crystalliziition of 
his thought around his really formative ide.as. 
The Augustine of Cassiciacum or even of the 
presbyterate was a somewhat different Augustine 
from the Augustine of the episcopate ; and not 
even at his death had perfect consistencj' been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost everj’ con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Home, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his ; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regarded and 
represented themselves as ‘ Augustinian ’ ; and 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
marked by the progressive elimination of Angus- 
tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
whom its fabric is especially built. Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Faith 
which Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Zibn Carolini, and was 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 1521 against 
Luther ns Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of his 
real influence. It supplies, however, a fair general 
reflexion of its extent. In point of fact the whole 
development of Western life, in all its phases, 
was powerfully afiected by his teaching. This, 
his unique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 
particular period in history in which his work was 
done, in part to the richness and depth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stood on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other. It has been 
strikingly remarked that the miserable existence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
affording an opportunity for tlie influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal histo^.* 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years ; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of tlie universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity — into which ho 
entered with all the force of his ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to offer, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
bearing the stamp of his profound character. It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself 'with 
all the fibres of his soul ’ ; not, as has been said, 

‘ with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only ; he never 
truth in the abstract, and as if it were dead, t 
but with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from himself as living troth, 
driven on by all the force of his great and in- 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to offer 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at last to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves. 
Catholicism, frankly accepted as such, became his 


• Ilarnack, GrUTidriss d. Doymtnnttchiehle. Enpr. 
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passion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
It he threw all his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who throw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
of heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius — intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religions — who had his oivn personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
quite allow that there were in veiy truth many 
Augustines, we must at least recognize_ that Avithin 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active ; and ivithin both a religious 
genius of the highest order was working ; while 
for the expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings and ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
AAuthout him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we knoAv as the Homan Catholic Church has 
groAvn ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types or Western philosophical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to be 
bound by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted though they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fragable authority in the Church of Borne by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
outbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
aU bonds and issued in the Protestant Beformation 
in the 16th century. 

(b) Augustine as a Church-teacher. — No doubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his- 
to^. To his own consciousness he was just 
a Catholic Christian ; and the Avhole mass of his 
teaching Avas conceived by him as simply the 
body of Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Catholic doctor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends Avhich have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
Avho_ abode continually in excclsis disputans de 
gloria cxcellentissimm Trinitatis, and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
taons ‘ as he was able ’ — a note of humility caught 
habitual tone Avhen speaking of him- 
self.* The task to Avhich he consciously gave 
himself Avas to apprehend, so far as it Avas given 
^ to apprehend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth ; and from this task he 
* Cf. stilling, Acta, SancUmtm. Aug, vi 


never SAverved. It was no empty formula Avith him 
Avhen he declared, as he repeatedly declared, ‘This 
is the Catholic faith, and, it is tnerefore also my 
faith ’ ; and he Avas altogether in earnest Avhen he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and lo^cal completeness ; he 
impressed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
and transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

■ It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Boman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a neiv type 
of Christianity, in Avhich ‘ the idea of the Church 
became the central poAver in the religious feeling’ 
and ‘ in ecclesiastical activity,’ ‘ in a fashion Avhich 
has remained unknoAATi to the East.’f This idea of 
the Church Avas, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over Avhole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It AA-as Cyprian, 
not Augustine, Avho identified the Church Avdth the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside AA’hich 
there is no salvation Avas fundamentally the hier- 
archical institution. It Avas Gregory the Great 
Avho first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine civitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum, the 
Body of Clirist, and it is this Church AA'hich he 
has 'in mind Avhen he calls it the Civitas Dei, or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, hoAvever, 
not carefully observant of the distinction betAveen 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
— often apparently quite unconsciously — carries 
over to the one the predicates Avhioh, in Ms funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever Avith him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum, even Avhen he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in Avhich alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
AA'hich alone eternal blessedness Avith God is attain 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction betAveen habere and utiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of salvation, Avas necessarily throAA’n into 
high emphasis ; and the logic of the situation too 
directly and too poAverfully identified this Church 
Avith the empirical Churcn for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in sight. Thus Augustine, almost against his Avill, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knoAvledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saAung grace Avhich 
proAudes the tAvo foci about AA'hich the ellipse of 
Boman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him AA'as matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the Avorld. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis- 
tinction betAveen the empirical and the ideal 
Church, Avith all its implications Avith respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the effect of 
epclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica- 
tion, did nob indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized Avhen occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 

* De Trinitate^ i, iv. 7 ; UL proef. 2. 
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In the arguments of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later 11th centu^.* These 
also, and in a truer sense than the Papalists in 
that debate, were ‘ Augustinians.’ But the main 
stream of Augustine’s influence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the effect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Roman Catholic doctrine also find 
their direct prop in his teaching — its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, ana particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction between matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere operate action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teaching 
the Roman Catholic Church may well be accounted 
Augustine’s monument. 

(c) As a thinker . — But beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical impulse ; it 
only made his specifi cally a religious philosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Eucken’s more precise 
definition, + ‘ the single great philosopher on the 
basis of Christianity proper the world has had ’ — in 
the richness of his thought and poetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
Muth his CTeat master Plato.t He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sufficient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
rOle of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likmy to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all depths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
imwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
but ‘ the activities set in motion were not confined 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life.’§ In eve-v department of philosophical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism m the 
12th cent, and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Angustinianism reijmed supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevaUed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik, etc., p. SO, 

t Eucken, Die Lelensansehciuungen, etc. 2, p. 210. 

t Cf. E. Korden, in Die Kulturder Gegenicart, i. 8, 1005, p. SOI ; 
•Augustine was the great poet ol the ancient Church, though 
just as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 
together as the great poet-philosophers o' all time.’ 

} Jlirbt. op. eit. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17th cent, to lay 
the foundations of modem thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine ‘ the first modem 
man ’ ; * and, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modem 
world finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious philosophy 
may wisely take its start from liim rather than 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleiermacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will find him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher. t 

It was in the spheres of psychology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul ; but these he strove udth 
all_ his might to know altogether. His character- 
istic mark as a thinker was the inward gaze ; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation ; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the world. Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it,i in ‘the controlling central 
position of philosophical thought ’ he transcended 
Ills times, and became ‘one of the founders of 
modem thought.’ If he may truly be said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malebranche and ^1 that has proceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the verv cogito, ergo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their material but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It was not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chiefly, that he made 
his mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterized it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancilla^. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly be summed up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought. ‘ In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘Augustine’s import- 
ance in the history of the Church and domna lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Christian popular morals, as that was recapitulated 
in Pelagianism, a religious, specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impressing this on the 
Church that at least its formulas maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.’ Indeed, we might 
do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than fix upon the place he has 
occupied in political theory and practice. The 
entire political development of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him ; and he was in a tme 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the ae Civitate Dei was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne: ‘he de- 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us (FiVa Caroli, 24), _ ‘in the 
books of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of Goa,’ And m 
the great struggle between tne Empire and the 
Papacy in the later 11th cent, it was expressly^ 
him that the controversialists on both sides made 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them as 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 
• ZP/iP, IBSS, p. 190. t EueJeen, op. eit. p. 219. 

t A nistory o/ Philosophy, pp. 204, 2~0, 276. , ,u. 
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Isidorian decretals.* Not only do "writers like 
Walram of Naumburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of the congregatio sanctorum and a 
hier.archical organization — echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam, the Defensor Pads 
.and the discussions of the conciliatory party in the 
Roman Church whose ornament was Gerson — but 
they made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
the State as a Divine institution, of' the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdotium and Imperium,’ and the like.f 

On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, mth the creation of 
tlie science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
primary significance of the City of God lies in the 
fact that ‘in it for the first time an ideal con- 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history formd its expression.’! No doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
struggling into its place, supplied him -rvith in- 
citement for the creation of this new science ; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his O'wn particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
leas than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-off 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosophy 
of history, but the elements of the particular pliii- 
osophy of history which he actually presente in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

(d) As a religious genius. — Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose influence has ■wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, buUt 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials: 
the authority of Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the -writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked Avith him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his poivers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it ivas because he 
saiv in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and_ poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, Avho has most 
profoundly influenced the world. The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that type of 
religion Avnich has since attached to itself the name 
of ; evangelical ’ ; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of Avorksj the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on God, as opposed to the religion Avhich, in a 
greater or_ 1 ms degree, trusts in itself ; in a "word 
—since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God — ^religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over agamst a gwtiri-religious moralism. What 

* Mirbt, op. n'{. p. 76. t Eeut«r, op. cit. p. 60S. 

: aeyriob, Die Geachichtsphaosophie Augustins, 1891, p. 08. 


requires particularly to be noted is that he gave 
fuu expression to this type of religion both in its 
vital and in its thetical aspects — the former most 
adequately in that unique book in which he re- 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of aU trust in itself and to lay hold ivith the 
grasp, first, of despair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God ivlio was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of ivritings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the tlieology of grace, as against the most direct 
assailants Avhich that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the Avhole history of Christian 
thought. The great contribution Avhich Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em- 
bodied in the theology of grace, Avhich he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
■vitally in his Confessions, and thetically in his 
anti-Pelagian treatises. 

It would be altogether a mistake' to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated beteveen 
the theology of grace ivhich was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the tevo were 
one : in his theology of grace he Avas in his OAvn 
apprehension only giiong voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, hoAvever un- 
consciously, he Avorked Avith it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been Avrought in Christian feeling 
and thought in the Avhole course of its history. A 
ncAv Christian piety dates from him, in Avhich, in 
place of the alternations of hope and fear Avhich 
vex the lives of those Avho, in Avhatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their oaati merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. And a 
neAv theology corresponding to this neAV type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology Avhich, recalling 
man from all dependence on his OAvn powers or 
merits, caste him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
Avas not new in the sense that it Avas Augustine’s 
invention ; it Avas the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it Aims the doctrine of Augustine, and Avas 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinking 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came Avith afl 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion was a Antal religious experience, in 
Avliich the religious relation Avas realized in thought 
and life in unAvonted purity and poAver, the funda- 
mental elements of his religious revolution were 
from the first present in his mind and heart ; in his 
earliest Christian Avritings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as Ave may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation in and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for aU good (potestas 
nostra Ipse cst, da fdem), are already the most in- 
timate expression of his thought and life. But 
just because the religious system to Avhich he gave 
himself on his conversion was taken over by him 
as a Avhole, time Avas requisite for the transfusion 
of the Avhole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustinianism ’ 
implicitly summed up in such maxims. The adjust- 
ment AVent on sloAvly, although it Avent on un- 
brokenly. It required ten years before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a lully consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the work, De diversis guatstioni- 
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hux ad Simplicianum, 396) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his tliought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Angustine was 
both the founder of Roman Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctrine of the Church he 
had received whole from his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely the precision and vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his o^vn : it represented the very core of his 
being ; and his whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles applied themselves in 
his mind to every department of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of his inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone doivn before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not ‘problems,’ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(e) Augustine and Protestantism , — ^The problem 
which Aurastine bequeathed to the Church for 
solution, the Church required a thousand years 
to solve. But even so, it is Au^stine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated ; sinful man depends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace or God ; this ^ace is therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible ; and, being 
thus the free grace of God, must have lain, in all the 
details of its conference and working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. But, however clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indispensableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its prevenience was mth almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second (Jouncil of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Church, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no place for a complete ‘ Augustinianism ’ 
Within the Church, as Gottsohalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of ‘ Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianism ’ is but the 
thetical expression of religion in its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains the diffused anti- 
‘ Augustinianism ’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in tlie hands 
of what we must othenvise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation— that is to say. Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-* Augustinian ’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


danger which threatened the Reformation. ^V^^er< 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religious depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Saint-Hilaire 
justly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel,* 

In thefirststagesoftheRefoi-mation movement in the 
North, this anti- ‘Augustinianism’ maybe looked 
upon as summed up in Erasmus ; and lirasraus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him, ‘I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,’ ■wrote Luther six months before he 
nailed his theses on the door of the Schloss-Kirohe 
at Wittenberg, ‘but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things differ- 
ently from those who know only God’s free grace.' 
Do we realize how much we owe to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘Augustinianism’ of the 
Reformation to plant its seed and to bear its fruit? 

LiTERATuaE. — ^Tho literature upon AuCTstino is Immense. An 
excellent selection from it is given by Loots at the head of the 
art. ‘Augustinus’ in PRE^, with which should be compared 
that given by Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, v. 61 f . The following 
deal directly with the influence of Aumstlne: Feucrleln, 
‘Ueber die Stellung Augustins in der Kirchen- und Kultur- 
geschichto,’ in von Sybel’s Bistorische Zeitschrifl, 1869, xxli. 270- 
813 ; Renter, Augustinische Studien, Gotha, 1887, vlt. 479-610 J 
Cunningham, S. Attstin and his place in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought (Hulsean Lectures for 1885), London, 1880 ; SchaCf, 
History of the Christian Church, ill.. New York, 1881, § 180, 
pp. 1116-1128; Encken, Die Lebensantchauungen dergrossen 
Denker, Leipzig, 1890 (2nd ed. 1890, pp. 216-260 ; 4th ed. 1902, 
p. 211, etc.) ; Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Saint Augustin, 
Paris, 1886, li. 147-276 ; Werner, Die Seholastik des spSteren 
Mittelatters,Ui..''-" ■ Tv-- ... ■’ < 71 ', •. -*• '• .1 ■ y-j-cho- 

logie in ihrer ■ ■ und 

Gestaitung,’ , 'Die 
Anfange der neueren Psychologie,’ in ZPhP, 1888, p. 161 f., cf. 
his Geschichte d. Psychologie ; Ehrle, ‘ Der Augustinismus und 
der Aristoteiismus in der Seholastik gegen Ende des xiil. Jahr- 
hundert,’ Archiv filr Literatur- und Kirehengeschichte des Hit- 
telalters, 1889, v. 603-685, of. also ZKT, Innsbruck, 1889, xlii. 
172-193 ; Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins t’n der Publicistik des 
gregorianisehen Kirchenstreits, Leipzig, 1888 ; Koch, Derheilige 
Faustus Bischofvon Ricz, Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 129-191 ; Gwatkin, 
The Knowledge of CoefS, 1908, ii. 179 : Portaiitf, ‘Augustine,’ in 
Catholic Encyclopcsdia, ii. 84-104, New York, 1903. The. text 0 ! 
Augustine is most generaiiy accessible in PL xxxii.-xivii. j.and 
hi.s chief writings are translated in Nicene and Post-hicens 
Fathers, let ser. i.-viii., Oxf. and N.Y., 1880-88. 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 

AURANGZlB, — Aurangzlb (Abu-1-Mu?affar 
Muhyi-ad-din Muhammad Aurangzlb 'Alamgir 
Padisliah Ghazi)_, sixtli of the so-called Mughal 
emperors of India, and third son of Sh5h-Jah5n, 
was bom at Duhad, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that he was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir as a hostage for his father’s loyalty, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of Ranafl 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was_ appointed 
nominal governor of the Decean, but his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
faglr. For a year he practised self-mortilieation 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
famSy. His active spirit, however, was not 
satisned with the life of contemplation ; lie re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badakshfin beyond the 
HindQ KOsh. A "brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzhegs, and he retired with heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relievo Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Per.-iians ; nor 
was a second attempt in 16-52 more foitunatc. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 

• RCh, 1857, p. 140 
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taught Aurangzlb the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of his future 
dominating influence. He Avas again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samtigarh on June 
2nd, Avhen his eldest brother Dara Avas forced to 
fly. Agra fell into the hands of the victors ; 
Snah-Jahan Avas held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later; the other brothers Avere ruth- 
lessly killed ; and Aurangzib, Avho had already 
heen proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended the throne on May 26th, 1659, 
Avith the title of 'Alamgir, ‘ World-grasper,’ 
Though he had Avon the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 
humane by nature, and no subseg^uent act of 
barbarity has been proved against him during his 
reign of half a century. The keynote of his 
character was a rigid Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adlierence to every tittle of the law' of 
Islam. He might haA'e cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the Avinds, as liis father and mandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. \ 
‘There was nothing but hia own conscience to prevent | 
Aurangzib from adopting the ecleetio philosophy of Akbar, the 
luxurious profligacy of JahJngir, or the splendid ease of Sh&h- 
Jahan. The Hindus would have preferred anything to a 
Muhammadan bigot. The Bfljput princes only wanted to bo 
let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled Hindustan 
if Hindustan had not invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would have followed in the steps of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the court 
in which he had received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these thlnra. For the flrst time in their history 
the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of himself os of the people around him, a 
King who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith ’ (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. 69). 

In his daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
Avater, kept all the fasts and vigUs, passed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosque, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
simplicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance .Avith the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skull-caps ; he 
was also a fine calliOTaphist, and tAvice copied the 
whole Qur’an, which he kneAv by heart. Laxity 
of morals, leAvd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nach girls, even music, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable avUI and a 
courage so cool that he Avould dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes Avere in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1669, Avhen the temple of Vi§nu at Benares Avas 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnamis at Narnaul, Avhich Avas 
sternly suppr^sed. Soon aftenv’ards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya, or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the w'hole Hindu 
population against him. An interference Avith the 
mfant princes of Marwar led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this Avas more or less ex- 
tmguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
of the finest fighting force in Hindustan. 

The loss of Rajput loySty was felt as soon 
M the Emperor undertook the reduction of the 
Deccan, AA’hich he regarded as ‘infidels’ land,’ Dar 
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d-harh, and resolved to make Bar el-Islam. He 
had nearly conquered Gulkanda Avhen he was 
called away to nght for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a neAV Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Gulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Sivaji the 
Maratha freebooter, AA’ho had gradually estab- 
lished an era of brigandage on an heroic scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Western Ghats, and 
AA'idened his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that he had to deal Aidtli an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, Avhose strength and skUl in 
guerrilla Avarfare he Avas never able to break. The 
Slughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
the Emperor took the field in person in 1681. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the MarSthas : Bijapur fell 
in 1686, and Gulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, hoAvever, only strengtheneu the 
Mar&thas, Avhose disbanded armies sAvelled the 
forces of rebellion. The effeminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘ stiflening,’ greAV more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
fighting ; and, Avhilst Aurangzib effected a kind of 
military occupation of the Avhole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Trichinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory ; . and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Marathas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
AV’elcomed the mountaineers as delh'erers from a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib Avas engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet he never lost heart. For 
tAventy years he fought his evasive foe, planned 
every campaign himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
person, and in extreme age Avas barely Avithheld 
from leading the assault. It was all in vain; 
Hindfistftn itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor ; the Deccan Avas a desert ; 
the army Aims enfeebled and clamouring for its 
pay ; and the Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unAvorthiness and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4th, 1707, in the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 

LnERATURB. — Tho native annalists are quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its oum 
Historians, vol. vii. (London, 1876). European contemporary 
observers are Bernier, Travels, ed. Constable (London, 1891) ; 
Manucci, Storia do Mogor, ed. AY. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
8 ) ; Gemelli Careri, in Churchill’s Voyages, vol. iv. (London, 
1745); Tavernier, Travels, tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 1889). 
Fryer’s Hew Account of India (London, 1098); and Hedges’ 
Diary, ed. SirH. Yule (3 vols., London, Hakluyt Society ,1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
ot Aurangzib to the ' Bulers of India ’series (O-xford, 1893). 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

. AURELIUS. — See Mabcds Aubelius. 

AU STERITIES. — i. Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of loAver grades of culture, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages Avhich asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, but it is also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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of •warfare bet-ween different peoples, the ravages 
of diseases ■whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much suffering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great heat and often •with little food, and in re- 
Beving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, m thus fulfilling her 
functions of motherhood, •will willingly hear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of cnilization, where •want, toil, and 
suffering must he undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or which are 
willingly home, for definite purposes, subserving 
now mamcal, no'W religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to sufl'er pain, his 
theory of the imiverse constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to fit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplmary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be differentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con- 
tent. Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Examples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected with a ■variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of tlie body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrifice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffs, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marked form of austerity ; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic life — the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God — has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Jnsiinct, London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see Abandonbient aj>d 
Exposure). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and frequently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a irilling self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(see Letonmeau, Sociology, London, 1893, 154 ff. ; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 IT.). 


2 . Adolescence initiation ceremonies. — ^Among 
savage tribes the passing of a boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone ■will- 
ingly in order to presen'e their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. M’^hero a 
yonth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life vyhich requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations ■with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind uith 
the otner sex, and silence is frequently iniposei 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. This is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body vrith such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined ■with others which are intended to ptuify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe — the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
—is frequent. In this case, perhaps, the primaiy 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences ; but it easily 
passes over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 
purificatory ceremony, or simply a test of en- 
durance. Again, the youth at this period some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore — magical, religious, moral, or othenvise 
— as is confined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity be greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at this period. Among tM 
northern tribes of Central Australia the long and complicated 
ceremonies of Initiation to manhood include beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth's scalp; while, as a tuw, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and sub-lnoislon 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with 'fur-string' to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pun 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plcntifin 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a 
IS part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
(Spencer-alllenh, ch. t,). Among the Blacquarrie tribes wy 
eaiibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scariGed makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 
Savage Life, London, 1847, U. 224). With other tribes SMU^ff 
is practised, and the young men must endure it silently (Bimey, 
Samilaroi and other Atat. Lang., Sydney, 1877, 154). Wui the 
Andamanese the initiatory period— for both youths and girts » 
period of ^ting from several tabued foods — begins from the 
11th to the ISth year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order 
his powers of endurance afterw-ards. Itis said to be InUndw 
ns a test of endurance or self-denial, but ns various complli^tea 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu b raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further tlian this (ifan, JAl, 1832, xll. 04, 120). In NewOnin» 
the initiation of boys to the Blalu cult Is attended with 
mj-stery and severity. They are not allowed to cot or drea 
the hmr, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unsemiy 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded- 
rites are said to have had a strong educative effect, 
among the Cape York natives were secluded lor a year, at »• 
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end of this time a tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Haddon, Head Hunters, 
London, 1001, 60 ff., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig lads were 
tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re- 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants which stung him furiously (ib. 140). In 
many parts of Africa simiiar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the gala ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through a narrow pit smeared with the juices of a 
plant which bum his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which ho 
is severely bandied, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAI, 
1895, ixv. 18911.). , . t 

But it was among the tribes of North Amenca that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especjally where 
they were connected with the choice of a manitou. Thus 
among the CaUlomian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
harihip and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was made| to last lor three or four dal’s, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manitou was then moulded and piaced on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might be in- 
delibly marked on the fiesh (Bancroft, Hative Races of the 
Racine States, London, 1876, i. 413 ff.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till the 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show no sign of 
pain (ib. i. 680). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly : 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the mantfou (Hill Tout, 
JAI, 1004, xxxiv. 32, 316 ; 1005, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing was compulsoiy on boys and girls among the Algonquin 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, which were common 
to practicallv all the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative, New York, 
1830, 288 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim', Beverley, Hist, gf Virginia, London, 1722, 177 ff.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South Amencan 
tribes. Thus, in Guiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or he is sewn up in a 
hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thum, Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, boys had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to watch for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Oarc. de la Vega, Comm. Real,, Madrid, 1609, vi. 35). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratio 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering bis blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (Lopez de Qomara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). See § 8 (3)! 

In the case of girls, the arrival of puberty, in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this period. 

Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, oro shut up 
for three months and permitted only vegetable food (Haddon, 
m. eit. 135). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
m the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia {JAI, 1888, xviii.284). Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MaoLcan, Kaffir Laws 
^a Customs, Mount Coke, 1^8, 101) and in Loango (Pioss, Has 
» 1884, ii, 439). With the Bondei people the rite 

mr girls, corresponding to the galo of the boys, lasts for twelve 
t 8>rl fasts. During this period she is 

mught the or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals {JAI, 1895, xxv. 193). The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, vari’ing 
longer. (Sirls among the Ahts are 
mdden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 


Where she remined on hands and knees. TWs treatment lasted 
lor a year, and no MmmunlcaUon with others or exercise of any 
^ncroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years {HR i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tribes she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (ib. 414). Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions {JAI, 1005, xxxv. 32, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(t6. xxxv. 136). In 8. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. Now gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, ilceurs des Sausages Amir,, 
Paris, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl lor a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 346). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Guxnle^ Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g, the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may also be noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fast (see Stoll, Qesehlechtsleben in der Vblkerpsyehologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 836 ff.; NR i. 649; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 323; GIN 
iii. 222 S.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv ISlsff-; Avesta, Vendidad, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
being tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystio Rose, London, 1902, 0, 167, 200, 417 ; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAI, 1882, xii. 354). See also §§ 6 (6), 8 (6). 

3 . Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, in many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for the revdation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in tlieir origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of ioiaiois as ‘training.’ In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘ soften the heart,’ and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of the boys 
were kneaded to drive out selfishness and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
selfishness is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
selfish person being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAI, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation — Stirb und toerde 
— yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘ selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, examples of such Initiations are numerous. Amonff 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youUiB 
are taken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year ; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Travels 
in \V. Africa, London, 1897, 631) In the Mwetyi societj’ of the 
Shekani tribes — a woman’s society— the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they fail back In a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wills 
of the candidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Peticliism in TT. Africa, London, 10Oi, 249). With candi- 
dat€3 for the Malanda society among the Batangas the sun- 
zing ordeal is applied to the lads ; then, while cveiything 
done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty daj-s along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive («'6. 822). 
In Melanesia entrance to such sooienes is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are throup on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Oodrington, The Melanesians, London, 1S91, 82, 87, 88). In 
these and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
off till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, ns it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884, 40; JAl, 1889, xi.v. 261; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 813). Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other teats, the candidates had to 
prepare themselves by fasting for several da 3 ’s; the similar 
fasting before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis in 
EgiPt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to llithraism (see artt. Mtbtewks, 
Mithba, Secret Societies, and Apul. Metam. xl.). 

4 . Initiation to the priesthood. — As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man has 
a commanding station and exercises so much in- 
fluence hy virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
■world, it is natural that those ■who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. as the communications of the medicine- 
man ■with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as will readily produce them. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed by savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher OTade, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their abnormm states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory^ of the nature of inspiration and of the 
state into which the inspireu person is throivn, 
the production of such states at ■will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candiaate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all these means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing ■visions, 
of producing a convulsionaiy state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to sho-w its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. Medicine-jiah and Priest). 

In Greenland the preparation lor the protcsslon ot anaakoh 
begins at on early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and a severe course of lasting. "By these methods trances 
arc produced in which the novice obtains a tOmak, or guardian 
spirit, or fails into fits in which his ravings are held to bo com- 
munications from the spirits (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Mtkimo, London, 1876, 68 ; Oranz, OrSnland, Lclpag,1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods arc adopted ; 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils oil 
reduce the candidate to a hj-stcrical state, in which be dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious arc his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held (JAI, 1604, xxxiv. 20; Schoolcraft, 
Indian TYibes, passim). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office ot piaees, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two j’cars, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scant}" diet of vegetables and water ; while all 
sexual Intercourse is prohibited (AVf i. 777). In 8. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
as]>lrants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted ‘ a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makM 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
give themselves out lor ma^cians' (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones 
London, 1822, ii. C8). Training lor the office of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate lasts lor protracted periods, wonders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts ot 
tobacco-juice mixed with rvater. The terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for tlie office (Im Thum, 884). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of Intercourss with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a Chouse of 
dreams ' (Callaway, Jiel. of Amazulu, Londoni^l884 , 887 ; Grout, 
Zulu-Land, London, 1865, 168). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified ail over 
his body (JAI, 1895, xxv. 213). The manangs, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Dnyaks must prove their call to the office 
by prolonged fasting, and by ecstatic states and trances In which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Both, Motives of Saratcak, 
London, 1890, i. 206). And among the Todas, the pslal, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hot or freezing, and cat 
only a little porridge at night (Eedus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891, 221). 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the oERce of chief, etc., including fasting, fla^llation, stinging 
with ants, see Letoumeau, Sociology, 473 ; Biot, Voy. en title 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1604, iil. 10. 

In these and hundreds of similar cases the dis- 
cipline may be more or less severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in ail is the 
same. Not only so, hut in future tlie medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating ■n'ith 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, ivhich will, of course, be more or jess 
extensive according as he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneoiwly 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gone ; but generally it is artificially produced by 
fasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by flagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parishj Sallucinations, London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenried move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was_ often produced 
by such artificial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Muhammadan demshes m 
consequence of ecstasy produced by similar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho-Theravettiic?, London, 1891, 
12; EIlLs, Psychology of Sex, lAmdoB, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii. 190 ; 
and Proc. Psych. Besearch Soc. 1885, p. 31). 

5 . Flagellation. — As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various Kirms of initiation. A xvider ■view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg- 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of onJ, 
and the malignant presence of demoniacal powere. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting the 
■victim than of making these evil influences suli^, 
or of frightening them so that they ■will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, be made painful whejo the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging^ variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suffering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes _ a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinaiy 
use is conjoined with some pathological^ erotic 
purpose, as in the ease of Brother Cornelius and | 
his penitents, or of Pfere Girard (Cooper, Hist, of 
the Mod, London, 1870, 122 If. ; ZSckler, Ashese wid \ 
Monchtum 609). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an ofiering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served hy using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues when applied^ to the 
bodv. as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The primitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatives 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They were 
frequently scourged, and the scourging had the 
efifect of driving off ‘any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment tliey might conceiv- 
ably be beset ’ ( GB^ iii. 128). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
ivich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Polynes, Bescarchcs, London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
brisilicn, Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherman, Soc. Hist, of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other -with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Hist, of the Indies, Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom (GB^ 
iii. 131 ft'.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance "with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, tlie afiected parts arc whipped with 
nettles [NR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox pmo should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten irith branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart [GB^ iii. 98, citing Eiedel). Women 
iuffenng from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon alone being sup- 
posed to _feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl. Asicn, Jena, 
186^71, ii. 162). These methods survived into later 
medicme, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 


lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (Cooper, op. cit. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneficent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 267 ff.). Although the numerous eases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done ■with the 
•view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and sufier 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them [JAI, 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat but what they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missionary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAI, 1889, xix. 268 fiF.). 

The primitive view of scom'ging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis — the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar — can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
tlie Bechuanas, were allowed no fooa save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show no sign of suffering ; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
were current, but it was generally regarded as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Pans. iii. 16 ; Lucian, Anackarsis). 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer ’ (()6nPos) and daubing with mud, were also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Antiq. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258) ; and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Arawaks, where the men armed -ivith whips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
■with bleeding wounds, yet the pain was ‘borne 
and inflicted with perfect good temper’ (ImThnm, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in which blows, effusion of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8 (6)). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, see artt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants ; Zockler, op. cit. 458, 
628 ff. ; Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the 11th cent., it assumed a 
pathological form with the later orders of Flagel- 
lants (especially during the ravages of the IJlacfc 
Death), who regarded it as more eflScacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hierapolis, 

! accompanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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de Dea Syria, 50), and the flagellation of the 
E^ptians at Busiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod, ii. 61, ‘ fer whom they beat themselves it 
wonld be impious for me to divulge also had this 
character. An analoMUs instance may be found 
in the custom of the Jfadians of Guiana who mb 
red pepper into their eyes when approaching any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the latter 
may_ not see them. But it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act — the suffering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thum, 
368). See art. Flagellants. 

6 . Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman obsen^ed to live for fifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav. in S. Africa, London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unselfish act, gi^ung his 
food to his starving children or sharing his scanty 
supply with his fellows, who, Avhen it is exhausted, 
stan’e to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Freguent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regards fasting q^uite dififerently from 
the civilized ascetic, and pronably has no strong 
wish to suffer the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for ditlerent reasons. 

The origin of fasting is complex, but on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the efiect of increasing the 
food supply. Thus at the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Spencer-Gillen*’, 290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group. Fasting is also 
intimately connected ivith the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a ‘ close ’ time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letoumeau, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
eidl influences which might be warded oil' by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other foods would be rendered 
harmless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much wider range, and afl'ects foods which 
may not bo eaten at certain periods of life, e.g. 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during hunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acta as a kind of purifi- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical ^ 
reasons, such ns their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, i 


women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawiey, Mystic Bose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thum, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

"VSTiatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self-restraint, akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is umversally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results — sickness or death. Many 
inst^ces are known where a savage w'ould rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Agam, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in order to produce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4 ). Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. This occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. Fasting). 

(a) Fasting before marriage has mainly a magical aspect, and 
is doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessening the 
dangers supposed to attend thb critical stage of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering the 
bodj’ through food. The following fj-pical examples will sufBcc. 
Among the Macusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than hreah this tabu (Im Thum, 222). The 
newly-married pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the Bondeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travels in S. AJeiva, London, 1827, SIS: 
JA.1, 1895, XXV. 109). Similarly with the Thlinkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for tivo da^, then cat a little food, and 
again fast for two days {NR 1. 111). 

(H Tho custom of a woman’s abstaining from certain foods of 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joins her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale os the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the infimato con- 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasiicd 
a time, so that tney must abstain from nil such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, Iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ {JAI, 1882, xii. 854). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indiana the mother faat^ for three days after tto 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purifleation, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (Nit 1. 418). Where the couvade is concemra, tM 
husband usually abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives on a very ahstemioua diet, and such customs are 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (see art. 
and Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, London, 1870 , 10 a.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical Intention of the 
avoidance of evil Influences and of a preparation for the 
tioa of new food to an act of reUglous preparation for we 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen w 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of com, jams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity ^ 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes This, though It is 

primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is aieo 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while It has also a rengious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast lor two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order ‘ to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a sacramental catmg m tne 
new crops (Adair, Mist, of the Atner, Jnd,, Ixindon, 1775, n.> 

A simlJar solemn fast took place among the Natches for three 
daj-s along with the observanee of silence at the Fire Fes-ivai, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun f 
also observed among the Cherokecs by the warriors, who at ino 
same time abstained from sexual intercourse (Chatcaunnano, 
Vogage en Amiriqut, Faris, 1835, 130 ff.; Fcatherman, eT- m- 
HL 157). The Comanches had J'carly gatherings to light the 
sacred fires, when they took 'medicine' for purification ana 
fasted for seven days. Those who could endure to ^P «« 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the others (1 aim -r. 
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Sarper’t magazine, 18S9, xvii. 461). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is frequently regarded as an 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- I 
flcial act of self-deniaL Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which wereprohablj- earlier totems, were I 
bellev^ to be incarnate gods or sacred to particular deities, and | 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 18S4, 112 ; 
Williams, Fiji, Lend. 1853, L 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga requires them at those times 
iJAI xii. 154). Or, ns among various West Afri<»n tribes, | 
certain prohibited foods, or ontnda, which a man will not_ eat 
oven when suffering from hunger, are ‘literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor as a | 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would be 
a sin at once punished by the ^irit and requiring atonement 
by expensive ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. eft. 78 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels, 456), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Foli-lore of the Fjort, London, 1893, xxix.L Abstinence in all 
such cases is a religious rather than a marical act. 

(d) rating to induce visions in which the spirits or diidnities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of the acL 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream’ (D’lor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration {SR i. 203). In ^neral, the American Indian fasted 
before any undertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dr^ms. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Muller, Amer. Urrel. Basel, 1855, 214). Similar fasts were 
cnstomaiy in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Pans. i. 21) ; and 
in India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gods (Meiners, Oeseh. der Relig., Hanover, 1806-1807, 
iL 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 

relipous act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
a long one. Instances of such uses are found mainly among bar- 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages ; 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or as a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mi’stical illumination, 
rapidly became part of the practice of the Christian Cfiiurch. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it bad an especially prominent 
place. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to fire 
days ; others, probably less rigorouSj from twenty to ICO days. 
These were bmding upon either mdividuals or the whole 
people, were intended both os purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forms of self-discipline for sins committed. Such were gener- 
ally imposed by tne priests (Clavigero, Eist. Mex,, London, 
1787, L 853, 897 ff.). Fasts of a similar character and intention 
were also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon S®), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
dlsciphne with which men approached the gods seeking for- 
E^veness, as is seen in the pemtenfial psalms, e.g, ‘ Food 1 have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment ’(Jnstrow, ReU of Bab., 
Lond. 1898, ; Sayce, ReU of Ane. Egypt and Bab., Fdin. 

1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of oppeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god lor rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hoping 
thus to move the ofidurate deity to send a shower (Williams. L 
282). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as in Rjl, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i. 129). Compare the curious Geltic custom of ‘ fasting agoinst' 
a person (see Abcetioisu [Celtic]). This was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (Ancient 
iaiM of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79, i. 112 ff., ii. 46 ; Joyce, Social 
Eisi. of Ancient Ireland, Lond. 1903, L 204-201^ 

7. Mourning ceremonies. — Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varjung 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
os different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
raat they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated wailing, wearing 
unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbmg charcoal, clay, ■ and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (of. Nassau, 10 ; Williams, Fiji, 
London, 1858, i. 4 ; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W, Africa, 483, 487 ; Haddon, Head Hunters, 
206 ; JAI, 1905, XXXV. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
finger, and fasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashinra of the Crow Indians that 
‘ they seemed to fed no pain,’ 14 BBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings were perhaps given to these self-inflicted 
wounds. Thus there may have been some idea 
of union with the dead through the blood spilt 
on the grave, as in N. S. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle doivn into it (cf. 
W. K. Smith, 305). This bond of imion -with the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness ’ (Spencer, Cerem. Inst., London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, the blood may be an offering to 
the dead in order to refresh them (ib. ; cf. Wester- 
marck. Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, L 
476). In either case the rite would have a pro- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19®), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (d. StoU, 
op. cit. 88 ff. ; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to the rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer- 
ating or cuttmg the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the sldn, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders (HE, 
loe. cit.) ; the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Pot^r, op. cit. in 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g. in cases of 
ulness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 

j giving a part in place of the whole, as when a 
! widow has her finger chopped ofi" in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, in 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred fingers should be cut off 
(Williams, L 197). Yet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (ib. i. 177). Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut off, though another finger 
may be removed later when this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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vhen a ividoiv re-marries, and occasionally with 
Chinese ■widows as a sign that they ■will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit. 274 ff.; Spencer, op. cit. 55 fT.; 
Kolb, Caput Bonoc Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 672; 
Giles, China and the Chinese, London, 1879, 202). 

(3) The custom of fasting is here met with once 
more os a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 

g Villiams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 
ritish Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a ■widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter period {.JAI, 1905, 
XXXV. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy (JAI, 1882, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of moummg, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time {JAJ xii. 225, 
XXV, 350). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrificial ideas and in the beflef that 
she must accompany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
■wife lit the pyre with her own hands ; in China, 
where wives Avill take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de Groot, 
Bel. System of China, Leyden, 1894, ii, 1. 735 tf.); 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 ff. ; Paus. iv. 2, 7) ; and 
amon" the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf. Ctesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2. 19 ; see artt. SatI and Mourning). 

8. Mutilations. — great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations invoMng a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is home or in the 
stoical patience with ■which it is endured (see art. 
Mutilations). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is lYudely extended, 
and has already been met ■with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

{a) It IS found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alcheringa, or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen *>, 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schiiimann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S.A., Adelaide, 1879, 231 ff.). Scars are also j 
made on the face and body at puberty among the 
Ba-hibalas {JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abcohuta, London, 1SG3, i, 
104 ; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
iii. 175 : ‘ the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds — a species of tatuing (Dobrizlioffer, ii. | 
SGff.l. i 


I (b) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purposes or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found aR over Aus- 
I tralia. Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
■with a sharp flint, and the blood is allowed to 
I flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. Aust. 276). 

[ Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
I men wounded their gums or the flesh under their 
[ tongues with sharp pieces of bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on tiie seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell {JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes ‘ it is 
i astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding liimself 
perhaps twice a day for a ■week or two in succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also draivn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes — to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthening 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Spencer-GiRen 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
hands of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched ^vith a knife, and magic stuff 
IS put into the wounds to remove the conta^ra of 
death (GB’ i. 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ S)i 
which the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham fight, in which, how- 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the promotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobambans of Peru women caught 
the blood and sprinkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
Der Mensch in dcr Geschichte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served among the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribes, among the Klionds, in Chipa ; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many places. 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of K. Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental {JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swaUo'wing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Bose, 385 ; see artt. 
Blood, Brotherhood [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-offering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zocklcr, op. cit. 80). _ 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australian* 
(Spencer-Gillen*’, 56), Tasmanians and Jfolancsians 
(Letoumeau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tnbes, 
e.g. the Thlinkets {NB i. 97), though with most 
or these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among "West Coast African tribes, ivith whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by enthng the 
skin and then placing in the wound the fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest ^ben 
a brother spears liis first dngong (Haddon, 

(e) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the gods before vrar or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body {NH i._723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of I3aal (1 K 18^, cf. Jer 41'), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Earth-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. {Garcilasso de ia Vega, i. 52 ; Zockler, 
qp. cit. 84). These are sometimes thought to be 
relics of earlier human sacrifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 
iii. 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to promote union with the divinity 
through the vehicle of blood. Connected with 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25 ; Lucian, de Dea Syria, 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood wm 
sprinlded on the image of _ the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Amputation of fingers. — This practice, already 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Fan'er, Prim. Manners and Customs, London, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cut oS" a finder from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the nelief that 
the blood Avould preserve him (Adelung, Gesch. von 
Calif or., Lenigo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
otfering to the gods, while a man would also cut 
off his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (JIariner, Tonga Island, i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up his finger to the Great Spirit expressing 
his willingness to ofier it, and then had it chopped 
off Avith a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut ofiF their 
omi fingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut oS" 
his finger to appease the ■\^Tath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is ill, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitea, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische Tcxte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). "VVe may compare 
with these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while ofiering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. cit. 
iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision. — ^This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who practise it, or with its 
original intention,_thongh this may have been, ns 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole organ by removing a part, which 
part might also harbour dangerous influences. 
\yhat concerns ns here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod. 
Ii. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


N. and S. America, in Polynasia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unmean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he IS in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne pepper is squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. cit. 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa tlie candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature (JAI xxxv. 268). See 
art. Circumcision, and Andree, Ethnographische 
Parallclen, Leipzig, 1889, 166 If. ; Ploss, Das Kind, 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 340 ff. ; Stoll, op. cit. 499 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
L' Anthropologic, Paris, 1896, vii. 653 ff. 

(4) The practice of sttb-incision or mika or 
pura-ariltha-kuma has already been referred to 
(§ 2 ). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the urethra, and is founa in 
Queensland, N. S. Wales, S. Australia, and among 
N. and W. Australian tribes (Spencer-GillenS 
212 ff. ; ib.'^ 133, 328 If.). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op. cit. 420 ff), thou^ it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among^the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Imands (Finsch, ZE xiL 316). 
For other mutUntions of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see 0. Hovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr. Gesell. in Wien, 1894, xxiv. fasc. 3 ; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45 ; Stoll, op. cit, 496 If, 921 ff 

(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with_ the same original intention 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 
peoples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Lands, on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met -with among several S. American 
peoples, occasionally in N. j^erica, and sporadi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, cit. 5^ ; Ploss, Das 
Kind, i. 379 ff. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60 ff. ; Martius, Zur Ethnog. Amerikas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445 ; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificird rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer-flillen*, 
93 ; ib.^ 133). Even more painful is the rite of 
‘ infibulation ’ of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op, cit. 548 3)). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable suffering may be mentioned (a) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those who practise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reception 
of new food at puberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Jolmston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, if 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Giuen*, 588 AT.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes. 
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Bantu and Negro ; in N. America, e.g. among the 
Seri Indians, who practise it on girls before mar- 
riage (27 BBEW, p, 169); in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who think it assists breathing (Ploss, Das 
Kind, ii. 424); while it was practised by the 
ancient Perurians, who regarded it as a punish- 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, is. 3; Herrera, Historia 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 6 , 1). It is also found as 
a mourning mutilation at the death of a chief in 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, 
London, 1826, 146). 

( 6 ) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding them down, and breaking part of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision; the rite, 
though painful to behold, is borne irith great 
patience (Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 355). 
Elsewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are filed, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
1811, 52; Hist. gtn. des voyages, Hague, 1757, 
XV. 97 ; Ling Both, Natives of Saraicak, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
hlayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Rclacidn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op. cit. 255) ; and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
do\vn to the gums {NR i. 333 f. ; see also Frazer, 
Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887j 28 ; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in iriiich are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wide practice, and, though regarded as a 
means of ornamentation, was probably in its origin 
of a magical character (the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was also and still is in many 
cases associated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent object is inserted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted (NR L 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
ture, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied - Neuwied, Reise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of thee mutilations, either singly or together, is 
found over the Aunerien continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing, with a religious significance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the hlalay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op. cit. 9811.; Hovorka, * Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitt, dcr anthr. Gcs. in Wien, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 6 . 1875 ; S RBEW, p. 7611.). 

(d) The well-lmown and pamful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walking a matter of difficulty 
(Brandt, Sittenbilder aus China, Stuttgart, 1895, 
63ff. ; Ploss-Bartcls, Das Wcib, Leipzig, 1904, i. 


173 fir.). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutchin Indians, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet being there thought 
handsome (Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 

9 . Tatuing. — This custom is of world-wide ex- 
tent ; but while every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it is commonly done as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped in soot below 
the skin (Egede, Bcsch. von Gronland, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is resorted to. Or in some cases figures are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588 ; NR i. 716). Still, however done, the process 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are tatued ; but to shrink from it 
or to show signs of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice, nicerenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the canse of such sufferings 
that sometimes the girl died under them. Yet in 
spite of this the operation, wliich is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nearly every obsen'er of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, as by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised bj' lower 
races. Thus, when it is undergone at puberty, it 
aflbrds a test of the indiridual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JAI, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religious significance, os in 
Fiji, where it was held to nave been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
offering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, nn-tatued persons being there 
subjected to torture (Williams, Fiji, i. 160; cf. 
FL, 1894, V. 33, 318 ; HaU, U.S. Explor. Exped., 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 
practice of making marks or designs on the body 
by cuts or scars, into which some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many peo^es, especially 
those with darker skins (Anstrahans, Tasmanians, 
Papnans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
sufering. See art. TatuinO; Joest, Tcitowircn, 
Narbenzeichncn und Korperbemalen, Berlin, 1887. 

10 , Medical austerities. — The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. Resting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by eril spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to cWve these away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consists of yelling_ and singmg, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies ivrought upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or glass flakes 
(JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas (JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rubbed in (JAI, 1895, xxv. -.lo)- 
Similar scarifications are used by many other 

E copies — Australians, Papnans, American Indians, 
otn north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision in the flesh, placing 
a bom above the incision, exhausting the air 
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■action, and then closing the orifice. The bom is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau,^ I 

183). Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, e.g, in N. America (Bancroft, 
pasAm ; P6titot, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1886, 
434). There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine - man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him {KH i. 246, 355 ; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1859, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it Avith ante or whipping it 
with nettles i. 301, iii. 216). _ This, like 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with, perspiration, he rushes out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
(NB i. 246, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabon (Nassau, op. cit, 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine-man, fast, to_ assist 
the progress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 
150 ; Dali, S RBEW, p. 426). See Bartels, Mededn 
der Naturvolkcr, Leipzig, 1893. 

II. Self-restraint. — A certain degree of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of ‘Austeri- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, e.g. 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stifle bodily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt diflferent, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But m some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winnebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188; 
Waitz-Gerland, Anihrt^., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iiL 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op. dt. iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAI, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are helega, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see a woman 
(Chalmers, Pioneering in N. G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion ivith 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272) ; or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Eiedel, ZE xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the period immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (<!f. Coesar, vii. 66 ; 
2 S 11“). The rule also applies freguentW before 
or during a hunting or fishing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ t^u among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. dt. 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
punished by the whale, an object of reverence to 
them (Kedus, op. dt. 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
the whole body jet-black (NB L 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scarified down the anns as a 
charm against sword-cuts [,JAI, 1895, xxv. 205); 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation caused by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Thuim, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and his wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islands, where women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Riedel, Seiches en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances. In Congo, when the Chitomi 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Eeade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§ 6 (c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or touching the dead, here 
probably connected with che contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Easting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
with women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
{JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264) ; and among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Uistoire de la 
Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186 ; cf. "VVester- 
marck, op. dt. i. 376). In many places continence 
must be observed for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, qp. cif . 345 S'. ; Lubbock, qp. ctf. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests were ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman (NB u. 
212), at d in Yucatan the ‘ captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of ofllce, had to observe the 
same rule (ib. ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found among higher priest- 
hoods, whUe there, too, celibate orders are found, 
e.g. those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Peru, 
who, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zookler, op. dt. 85 ; Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 53 ; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Roman Flamen Dialis and his household). 

See also the articles on Asceticism. 

laxERATtniE. — ^This is given in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and 
Ethics). — Australasia is here taken in its nidest 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous nuth Oceania, which is still favoured 
^ most Continental geographers, but for which 
English writers now generally substitute Aicstral- 
asia, as harmonizing better ivith the other 
divisions, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics — ‘firstly, that it is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia ; and 
secondly, that the gi'eat island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. E. Wallace, Australasia, p. 2). 

As thus understood, this Oceanic region comprises 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily 
tabulated with their more important subdmsions ; 
L Acstrama with Tassiakia. 

n. Malaysia, comprising the Malay Peninsula ; the larae 
Sunda Islands (Sumatra and Java); the Lesser Sunda 
Islands (Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, Alloror 
Ombay, Timor, Wetta, Senvatti) ; Borneo ; Celebes ; Jilolo 
or Halmahera ; Ceram ; the Moluccas ; Sulu ; the Philip- 
pines J Formosa ; and the outlyin" Andaman and Nicobar 
croups. 

HI. Payuasia, with Uvo sections : 

1. A'cia Guinea, with the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and 
other insular dependencies. 

2. Melanesia, comprising' the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York); Solomon; Santa 
Cruz; Banks; Fiji; New Hebrides; New Caledonia ; and 
Loyalty Archipelagoes. 

rV, PoLTSESTA, including New Zealand ; Tonga (Friendly) ; 
Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Haratongn, etc.); Austral 
nMbuai); Society (Tahiti); Low (Tuamotu); Marquesas 
Wukahlva, Fatuhiva, etc.); Navigator (Samoa); Union 
(Tokelau); Eilice (Funafuti); Savage (JJiue); Sandwicli 
(Hawaii) and Easter (Bapanui) groups. 

V, Micbosesia, comprising the Pelew (Palau); Ladrones 
(Marianne); Caroline; Marshall (Ralick, Radak) ; Gilbert 
(Kingsmill) ; Phomix and Penrhyn (Manahiki) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be included in No. II., 
see art. Africa. The Seycbelles, Masoarenhas, and other 
scattered clusters in the Indian Ocean ore excluded because un- 
inhabited when discovered, and the same remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadeo, Pitcairn, and a few other South Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is synonymous with Pacidc Ocean. 

All the lands in this table have been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in the art. Asia that the cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and east and south over the whole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence (see art. ETH- 
NOLOGY, § 3 ). It would thus appear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whose proto- 
type is found in the Javanese pithecanthropus 
erectus, and who are themselves represented by 
the black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absorbed or assimilated by 
later intruders from Asia, As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania : (a) the dwarfish 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Semangs), in the Pliilippines 
(ACtas), and in Java (the nearly extinct Kalangs) ; 
and (6) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians, 
who form nearly the whole of the population in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia. For sevenal reasons, such ns their 
physical, linguistic, and religious difierences, it is 
desirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 
Melanesians as two distinct though clo.sely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
prised under the collective name of Papuasians. 
The Melanesians, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speecli, and worship no devils, whereas 


the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, and are pro- 
nounced demonolaters. Ilr. Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘dans les profondeurs d’un 
insondable passd,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
pre-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ocean (.AA, Nov. 1894). Their westward exten- 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, where no full, 
blood Pimuans are now found, is also established 
by B. Hagen, who groups together the Battas, 
Gayos, and Alas of Sumatra, the Ulu-aj’ars of 
Borneo, the Semangs and Aetas of Malacca and 
the Philippines, the Torajas, and the Toalas recently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘as local varieties 
and remains of a great ■wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which he calls ‘ the old pre-Malay 
ethnic.al element’ in Oceania {Globus, 1904, 76, 
No. 2, p. 24 f.). These pre-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute the substratum, the true aborigines, every- 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain was later, but still in 
remote pre-historio times, encroached upon first by 
Caucasic and then by Mongoloid immigrants, botn 
from the Asiatic mainland. It is shown in art. 
A.sia that during the Stone Ages two branches of 
the western Caucasians reached the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, the other 
from North Africa through Irania to India and 
Indo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalithic builders, appear to have 
passed from Japan to Micronesia, where they may 
nave joined hands with those of the southern 
branch who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing marais and 
other monolithic structures which are found scat^ 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east ns Rapanui 
(Easter Island), and culminating in the stupendous 
works of Ponap6 (Eastern Carolinas) with cyolopean 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed^ of huge 
basaltic blocks, some measuring 25 ft, in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim). There is a trilithon at Maui 
(Tonga group) which looks like one of those 
‘ Druidical-like sl^ines ’ seen by Mr. R. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some or the people ' show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features’ (ffeoynTpa. 
Jour., April 1904, pp. 478, 479). That the two 
Caucasic streams must have met and commingled 
in these North Pacific waters is shomi, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nnkupr 
islanders near Mortlock (Central Carolinas)_ still 
speak a pure but archaic form of the Maori lan- 
guage away to the south (New Zealand). 

In order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these primitive Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and are there still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (west coast Sumatra), 
Logan introduced the term Indonesian, Yvhich has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
type throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanesia, and *** 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line ninning “O® 
Nerv Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be c^ed 
Indonesians, and the collective names Maho'n, 
Sawaiori, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now be discarded. Their claim to oe 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘ Airans, 
ns is sometimes assumed, but of the 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer M 
seriously questioned, since by the unanimous testi- 
mony of ^ competent observers they pe one or 
the very finest races on the globe, wntn Physi<^ 
characters connecting them anthropologically wit 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell Avrites : 

‘ There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear light copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, handsome faces, 
their tout ensemble, formed a novel and splendid picture of the 
genus homo ; and, as far as physique and appearance go, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours’ (Log Letters from 'The Challenger’ ; and see also GuiMe- 
mard’s Australasia, oh. 14X 

But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niue (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion -with whom they intermixed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features — frizzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard — predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
spects splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark dement in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned MTen- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Eosenberg writes 
that, ‘ as regards physical appearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and usages, they stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands’ (Der 
malayiscAe ArcAipel. i. 189). 

‘It 18 Bomewhat difficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was ; but it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, hlgh-browed, lithe, active, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or verj- dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, SamaiM, p. 14X 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 


their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brotvn populations commonly called Malays. 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their right to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the dominant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the linyua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 
distinguished by their ‘li^ht yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes, Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as draivn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Eotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago^, p. 590). 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 
peoples except the Papuans and Australians — 
Malayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and Micronesians — speak 
numerous idioms which difi’er greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malayo-Pol 3 ’nesian, and has 
a prodigious range — from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, vrithin some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All are polysyllabic and 'un- 
toned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and others — are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the hlalayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongues 
had become disintegrated — that is, before the de- 
velopment of monos 3 ’llabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Eedais, Bahnar, Samr6, and 
Charay, which are Ml toneless, and have a great 
number of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, while ' the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which IS everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sauk, ‘ to corrupt,’ samnauk, ‘ a bribe ’ ; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘twisted,’ ‘a rope,’ tomady, 
‘strong’; the Javanese hurub, '&ame,’ humurub, 

‘ to flare up ’ ; the Tagalog kapatir, ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,’ 
sinipit, ‘ an anchor,’ and so on (the infix elemente 
always the same, m, n, and mw). 

A harder problem is the extension of this wai 
groups malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo- Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codnngton, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points: (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Slalayo- 
Pol 3 Tiesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
ns compared w’ith all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared mth Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
tbn, Melanesian Languages, Oxf. 1885, p. 26). The 
question therefore arises. How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania And then, how did they every^vhere, 
from the Bismarck, to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postulated interminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that — 
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‘It U coDccirablo, on tbe supposition that the languages 
now spolien by Melanesians are not originally their own, that 
the onginal stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
Tooabular^ or In mmmar, that languages derived from without 
have entirely taken the place of some earlier [Papuasian ?] 
speech ; but it is diillcult to allow it to be more than possible. 

. . . There is the great diOlculty that the present Melanesian 
fanguages certainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages.’ He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian* (p. SIX 

It should be added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either udth the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rule the Negritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lost 
their oririnal tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per- 
haps the most remarkable form of speech known 
to phDology. It has no kinship with any other, 
and its most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prefixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affi.ves they follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
in adding their prefixes they follow the well- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to- 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
both are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ (R. C. 
Temple, Antkrop. Joum. 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’ as 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond two. 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may be broadly described as consisting of diverse 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
psycholatry, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, -ivide-spread over the Indo-Pacific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin of these 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri- 
fices, lycanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather ns non-mornf than 
immoral. In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence ; Melanesians and Borneans, 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions ; and Papuan marauders, who i 
treat vuth liendish cruelty the captives secured for j 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- ; 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- : 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the umirotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford (/n Court and 
Kampong, p. 161 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
raving mad mtli thirst, he is induced by the oiler 
of a Tittle water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next world. But,_the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured doivn his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the fight begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with a square hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. _ The idol thus becomes animated 
(hat hierdurch seine Seele hehommen), and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von Rosenberg, Uie malayische Archipel, i. 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stege of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatiy or image-worship. The Panghulxt~halang, 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity — ‘ has received 
its soul ’ — and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and the next world. 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tendi, 
like the kra of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
Ethnoloov, § 9 ), is a second ego — a sort of ‘ double ’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave — and at death becomes a begu (spirit, properly 
‘ shade ’) on earth, or a dibatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are as many m seven such 
tendis, which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized which later 
becomes a begu, the other representing more 
generally the vitM force, and after death resolved 
mto breath, or becoming wnd, and returning to the 
soul of the world (Weltseele). Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are endowed with tendis, 
and the Si Dayang, as the rice tendi is called, is 
represented as a goddess who ploys a great part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
influences (J. H. Neumann, quoted by "VV. Foy, in 
Centralblatt f. Anthrop. 1904, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief god, how- 
ever, is Lubu-langi, who dwells in the wnd, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived ns a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which become 
either spirits or men, forefathers of the present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-langi is the origin ol 
everything, and from him comes nothing but gopd. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant _ association 
■with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. H®/® 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
paid also to the subordinate chthonic god Dam- 
beana, while appeal is likewise made to the ®thcr 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Aju. But more numerous appear to 
be the demons, of whom the most poiverful and 
most dreaded is Naddh/a. Of them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and iminmls 
when they fall sick. Then they send for the Dre 
(wizard), who smells out the pa'rticular spook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him u'lth tno 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger roeMures 
fail. It is concluded that there are several dCY) 
about, and these are got rid of by stopping all tlio 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off by cutting* and slashing in all directions and 
making a ti3mendons uproar •ndth much shouting, 
tom-tomming, and beating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Naddiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world uith woes.^ 

Earther south the Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarlyplagued with demons, andhere, strange 
to say, the natives of Pora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called ‘Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and mvinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly as amongst the old Etruscan 
haritspices; and chfldren are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. JIuch 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, ivith a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinitu (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are supposed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Kosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 15th 
cent.; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thromi over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three relimous 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf . art. Aborigines, § 5). Hindu blood 
stUl flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the ‘ Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, whUe the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batte and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous OTowth than the arid teach- 
mgs pf Islam. The Qur’anic texts may be daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices and 
prayers are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-teee, such as the pipal [Ficus religiosa) and F. 
benjamina. _ Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-godp, for whose long-forgotten names 
teose of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Kespect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
^onkeys [Cercopithetms and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 
pipal-tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
blocks and rooks, carrying the mind back to 
tee stene-cnlt of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kdlnische Zeit., Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
®f Bombok, but is here also associated with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It is everyivhere 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
faUed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indonesian] heathendom was 
all-powerful’ (W. Cool, TFith the Dutch in the 
East, p. 139). 

A local mytt relates how these gods established themselves in 
Bali after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 16th century. They had first to contend with the wicked 
Eakshasas, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
struggle were annihilate ail but the still worshipped Mraj'a 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Dljunpians had to be 
erected os in Java ; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Bali, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islam anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities ; but the Muslim and Christian propagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the ivild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
described ns ‘300,000 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrifices, formerly uni- 
versal, were the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-worship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, ‘after some preliminary dancing and 
sinring, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way — an inch or so — into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so ’ (W. B. Pryer, JAI, 1886, xvL 234). The ivicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyphus-like, to be everlastingly 
clambering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘at last they are safely landed 
in the heaven of their tribe ’ (C. Book, Readhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. "W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of relimons worship,’ although they make 
‘wooden idols,’ regarded apparently as mere 
‘scarecrows to frighten off evil spirits’ [Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ‘ saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, ana all mystenous noises in 
the forest are ghostly whispermgs. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct' his course,’ and the mountains are so in- 
fested with antu (demons) that ‘ the summits can 
I be gained only at the risk of body, and, stUl worse, 
of soul ’ [i6. p. 6). Head-hunting ‘ is part of their 
religion ; no nouse is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of Apo Leggan unle-ss 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection ’ (p. 14). The practice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the meat chief Tokong, 
who when on a raid was told by Kop, the frog, to 
cany off the heads of the enemy. Having don* 
BO, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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do'nn which they had come. After they had a"ain 
embarked, the current of the stream was, for tneir 
Bakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
np-stream to their homes. Daring their short 
absence the rice crop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them (p. 15). In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rook fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little hcdang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the Avooden handle of a 
big SAVord, AA’hich, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, AAuth branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this Avas folloAved by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and tAAdned 
round the tree. Noav the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from AA’hose union are sprung the Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, and lastly Tolcong, father 
of head-hunting. At first they Avere only half- 
human, Avith head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that they had to craAA’l along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
Avhicb plays such a large part in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep AA’ide 
ditch swarming AAnth Avorms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk AA’hich is guarded 
by the great demon Maligang. By him all comere 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the AA'orm that dieth not. But 
there are ‘many mansions,’ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield ; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Leggan, one of the chief diA’isions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and these ‘ have much 
the same lot as they had in this AA'orld ; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate ’ (p, 16). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans ; but here, as elseAA’here in the Malay 
Avorld, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
Avhich covers a multitude of primeA’al rags and 
tatters. These Avere never touched or repaired by 
Brfihman or Buddhist, Avho appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore, the ‘Lion City’ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, Avhich it has 
barely penetrated a little beloAV the surface. Eaia 
Dris, himself a Musalraan, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and supeintitions ‘utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
deAn.l-AA’or8hip. . . . An enormous belief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state ’ 
{JAI, 1886, XA*!. 227). One is here reminded, hoA\-- 
CA'er, that ev'en the Arabs, if they do not Avorship 
the deAul, still pelt him AA-itli stones at Mima near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generallj’, hliss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) AA-ishes 
that ‘ it Avere possible to knoAv to Avhat extent they 
are a reiigious people ns hinslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as Avell ns that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
perstitious ’ (Golden Chersonese, Bond. 1883, p, 361). 
ElseAA'liere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buffaloes are 
sacrificed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buffalo 
sacrificed for relipous purposes must be alAA-ays 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after death, neither must its horns be used for 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
AA’itli solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“parishioners.” ’ 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the uniA’ersal belief in the AA-er-Avolf superstition, 
AA'hich here of course takes the form of the wor- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
AVith indAveUing souls (C. Book, op. cit. p. 226). 
But in the Mday lands the tiger himself is AA-or- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H, Cliflbrd remarks 
that— 

‘ In the Malay Peninsula Ave liA-e in the Middle Ages. Magio 
and BA-il spirits, Avitchoraft and sorcery, spells and lOA'e.potions, 
charms and incantations ore as real and as much a matter ot 
everyday life ns are the miracle of the groAving rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species. Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
hut they occasion no sunrise. Every Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the past, and are daily occarring to 
them and to their feliOAvs. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garou to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay knows that it is true’ (op. cit. p. 66). 

Then follows a Aver-tiger story Avhich for vivid- 
ness and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
Por details, see art. Lycanthropy ; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. AlE, 

Even magic, AA’hich becomes gradually div’orced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interAvoven AA’ith the beliefs and practices of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic 
60) W. Skeat tells us that one of the AA’ays by AA’hich 
the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the graA’e 
on a Tuesday at full moon, Avhen the person need- 
ing help coniures the departed spirit and states his 
request. After a time an aged man appears, and 
to him the request is repeated, and is supposed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic liere in ques- 
tion appears to be Avhat is elseAA’here called mana 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), orenda (Iro- 
quoians), amnggniltha (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from Avhich 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorista 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link betAveen the Malayan and Papuan domains 
Avas discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro ’ inhabitants ‘ are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
stature and their features, as Avell as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same os those of 
the Papuans; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and Avoolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but alAA’ays crisp, Avaved, and rough, such ns 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays ’ (op. cit. p, 316). The term 
Alfxtro applied to these aborigines has no cthniwl 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-SlusIim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. . 

From them the transition is easy to Neiv Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, on whose religious 
AueAvs much liglit has been throAATi in recent years. 
In the AA’estem parts, subject to Holland ns far as 
140° E., preA’nlent features are pure demonolatry 
and the AA’orship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called Avooden hancar effigies of the dejv^ 
fashioned by the Avizards. In the Seknr distnc-, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scrajw o 
food, tobacco, and sngar-cane are scattered about 
Avherever goblins are suspected to be lurking- 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called -Aiwigii 
gigantic monsters of Avhite colour, AA-itb an eye m 
front and another behind, six fingers on wch 
and the right index finger furnished with n very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground cares, 
?,nd hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, hut otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (kira-Mra) — ^leaves, 
rags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground — are 
very effective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the oumer, hut also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, loc. cit. p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned karwars, which are - met with 
among the Majors (not Nvfors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahncnhilder, ‘ancestral effigies.’ 

• After a burial a block of wood Is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished ^vith eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, ail amid much fearing 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down— a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, which 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It Is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it -with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, having lost its 
virtue (its mana ?], it is thrown aside os so much lumber, or 
othenvise disposed of, (or this point still remains obscure. But 
there is no doubt that ‘ the JIafore worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many ntes and 
usages’ (Clou Jen «. Sitlen der Papias, etc,, passim). 

In recent times the npper reaches of the Fly 
Kiver, about the Anglo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant raszias of the fero- 
cious west coast tribes, especially the Tugare or 
Tngere cannibals, whose extreme savagery and 
cruelty may be taken as representing the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is kno-wn about their 
religious -views, if they have any; but we have 
now official information regarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘ They are a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Eev. S. MacFarlane, ‘ who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time’ (Cannibals of 
New Guinea, London, 1888, p. 106). Or else the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied together at the bacK. 
Wlien the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, and after 
much slow torture they are wapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted -with fire-sticks. ‘Wlien the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may be still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing’ (L. Loria, Official Jteport, 1895, 
Appendix S, p. 44 f.). 

In British New Guinea, -witchcraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywhere presents the same general 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to oe operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical powers 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and ‘the people generally would gladly 
see them put do-wn, but fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles’ (Eeport for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, hut 
in the British districts ‘ it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is kno-wn at 
present, it is -used only in order to store up food 
tor a coming feast. It is most frequently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. From the 
Fly Eiver to the far east, branches, usually of sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to be traversed ’ (ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
religious significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food — that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Marshal Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘ when the tapu had been placed upon them ’ 
(Through Atolls and Islands, p. 126). The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘ tapu and its observances, in a sento, took 
the place of relimon’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N. Z. Maori Bacc, 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision IS made for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thus in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by dteath, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum; there they 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters ’ 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea, p, 184). 

A far higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly sho-wn by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Schnee 
and Carl Eibbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Eibbe as ‘ von Natur liignerisch, verraterisch, 
rauberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angele^n Kannibalen ’ (Zwei Jahre unter den 
KannioalenderSalomo-Insulen, 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
-adth Europeans ; and, if not devil-worshippers in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly oetray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark pictute is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism with all its. attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the -vdetims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘ markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been sus- 
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pected (Bilder aits der Sudsee, 1904, passim). Yet 
the strictly religions views of these undoubted 
savages may be called ‘respectable,’ in some in- 
stances almost elevated — a phenomenon obWonsly 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximity 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Al- 
though the English word ‘devil’ is common 
enough, adopted oy the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true demonolatiy. 
Dr. Coorington says none at all : ‘ It may be 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a devil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ (The Melanesians, p. 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful subordinate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; no^rofessional 
shamans, or hereditary pnests. ‘ Inere is no 
priestly order, and no persons who can properly 
be called priests,’ but any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their priest and sacrifices for them all ’ (t6. p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to be a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called mana, which is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and presents analogies with the wakanda 
of the Dakotans (see art. Ajierica, i. 382*) and 
with the Augustinian grace. 

ForMaoriland, Hamilton defines mana as ‘power, 
authority, influence, prestige ’ (op. cil. p. 396). 
The same definition would also apply to the orenda 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which exactly expresses this 
potentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe 
inheres in and surrounds every personality. . . . 
Anything reputed to have been instrumental in 
obtoining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda* (Sidney Hartland, Address, 
1906, p. 6). 

With regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the rfiseTiiJocfieef— that is, pure spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholatry, to the second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
eneral, all pure spirits, moat ghosts, and some men 
ave mana, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
kalou, that is, would ho invoked and worshipped ; 
while common people, having no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities — gods of the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may apparently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused when it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices, Hades, and the like), see art, 
Melanesia. 

Bot Micronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are represented, one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorough 
study especially of the Mortlock Islanders on the 
soutn-central fiinge of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Hero the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
its main purpose Ming to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 


some places the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, being at once the supreme irders, 
the supreme gods (die Hauptgottheiten), and th* 
priests of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their oivn fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasione 
before the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god— that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive divine honours till after his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also supposed 
to be deified, the number of the amt (spirits, minor 
gods) would be lemon, but for the provision that 
practically only those are honoured who were 
distinguished by some special qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the au-ua-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ him. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the war-god Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Anu-set, the sea-god. Arong repre- 
sents a famous hero, Rassau, who was slain in the 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea ; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Rassau, 
the mythical god of the sea. YTiether the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it shows how ‘ religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been profoundly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood ivithout 
some appreciatiou of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people ’{J. 
G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris). 

Besides the ancestral and other gods, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangerous only to young girls and 
chDdren. Apparitions ana other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no hlicronesinn 
would venture from home alone aSter nightfall. 
They also believe in divunation, and ‘have two 
Ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complicated, 
but kno^vn only to the professional soothsayers’ 
(Kuba^, Die JBewohner der Mortlock Inselni g. 
259). Tabu is universal, and there is a ‘ mouraing 
tabu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms are concerned irith the food question, as in 
New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236*, No. rr.) is a region 
of surprising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
ana religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature m 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious — cosmogonies and theogonics merMg 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of pnmitive religions notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of Sir 
G, Grey, G. Tomer, W. W. Gill, A. Fomandor, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian stnden^ 
only a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume mu 
variety that Adolph Bostian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘ the Polynesian r^dg# 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching throngn 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya bo included ’ ; and ho adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless ivithout a knowledge 
of the religions substratum on which they ar* 
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at all. Thns it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we grasp 
the root ideas out of which flourish these wonderful 
efflorescences of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Bemg, as when out of the trans- 
formed Dody of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
David Malo, a converted native. - - - - lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 

Apart from their great variety and the sublime the universe, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, Toivi, the ‘ Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
students are puzzled to understand how such Brahma, or the Dpdonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
voluminous unwritten records could he accurately shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
handed do^vn from very remote times, as many of dwelling ‘ in the limitless void of space, when the 
them certainly have been. On this point Mr. World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘ it is difficult for a nor Man ; from on high he caUeth, changing to 
civilized people which habitually uses ivriting in fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
recording events to conceive of the powers of rocks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 
memory possessed by people who have nothing hut panse, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of bom the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
this may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife SimUar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and cosmogony, which begins with Te-aha-ia-Eoe, the 
could generally tell the names of the composers ‘Hoot of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
and the incidents alluded to in them. Another harmony with those of the other Polynesian 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so systems (Gill, Myths and Songs, passim). Here, 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of too, the genealogies of the gods pass gradually, as 
one line was sufficient to recall the whole of the in Hawaii, and with scarcely a break, to those of 
song at once. .Mother has uTitten eleven volumes mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
etc., of the Maoris, and this at a very advanced age, theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
aU of this matter having been retained in his mind, mensity. Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac- 
and including hundreds of proper names ’ (Smith, tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
Hawaiild, p. 20). It is to be remembered that most and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence men tary state. Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, 
jealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly the Universe, the After-World, recurring under 
hereditary, so that ‘ it was the duty of the father, diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their embodied^ in theocratic and anthropomorohic 
ofispring in the tribal lore. This teaching was philosophies — echoes, as it were, of the Vedio 
accompanied with many ceremonies and karakias, hymns reverberating from isle to isle_ over the 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- broad Pacific waters. The question arises. Have 
press the pupil ivith the importance of the matter, there been Vedic contacts ? It is a chronological 
There was a special sanctity attached to many question which cannot be answered until the date 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- is approximately determined of the eastward 
trines was supposed to bring on the offender the migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
wrath of the gods ’ (ib. p. 19). The statement may the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is of Hindu missionaries in that region ? This vital 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted ver- point has engaged the attention of Mr. R. Stud- 
batim from priest to priest for thousands of years, nolme Thoinpson, whose ‘ Origin of the Maori ’ 
In this as in many other such records the dis- appeared in The Maori Beeord for 1906-1907. 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the Some light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
become men and men gods, while the theogonies a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
are called genealogies, and often merge imper- where Jlfnfosi (“ Sepo the Strong”) was "wor- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘ in- shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from bat, or flying-fox. WhUe the bat flew before the 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing warriors all was right, but if it turned round and 
the process. Thus Maui, who looms so largely in shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at first human, warning to go back’ (qp. cit. p. 51). And again : 
and then through his exploits becomes clothed by ‘ The bat was also an mcamation [of Taisumalie, 
later generations with divine attributes, and in “Tide gently Rising ”]. One flying ahead of the 
another place we are told that one Maui (for there troops was always a good omen ’ (p. 57). We are 
are several) is the son of Tangaroa, and becomes at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. by Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
The renouned chief Tu-tarangi also, who in Raro- although at that time the Western Aryans may 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
demigod, is kno-mi to the Niu6 islanders as a in the birds. We also learn something about the 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, ori^n of ordeals from the statement that in the 
teUs us that ‘ the Savage [Niue] islanders wor- Samoan temples were kept conchs, stones, coco- 
Mipped the spirits of their ancestors’ (Samoa a nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
Hundred Years Apo, p. 306). Here perhaps we veneration, which ivere used as aids in the ad- 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion, ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
The aU-pervading ancestor-cult eridently underlies ordeals ‘ the truth was rarely concealed. They 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from firmly believed that it would be death to touch 
this source were derived the gods of the Polynesian the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie ’ (ib.). And 
Olympus. But the jiving chiefs are the direct when these things became discredited, as having 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently their gene- lost their hidden virtue — their mana, so to say — 
ali^ies are mere continuations of the theogonies, they werereplacedbymoreefficaciousprocesses: the 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion poison-cup hot iron bars, stones to ne fished out 


raised (Die heilige Sage der Polynesier, p. ix.). 
In this work Bastian himself has published tliree 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries ; 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand (Die 
Schopfungssage der Maori) ; from Hawaii a com- 
plete theogony, beginning, like all Polynesian 
myths, ivitfi Chaos and Night ; and The History of 
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of Ijoiling ■water, duelling, and the like. But the 
principle ■\vas the same, a steadfast belief in a 
supernatural po'wer regulating the application of 
the tests in the interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. Polynesia. 

Owing perhaps to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the purely social and the religious institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the relirious views of the Australian 
aborigines. Some nold •with Ernest Giles that 
they have no beliefs on the subject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them wdth 
such notions ‘have been imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of the sorb’ {Australia Twice 
I'raversed^Qnd.. i. [1889] 45). This may be taken as 
the c.\tieme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumholtz so far agrees as to assert that ‘at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray’ {Among Cannibals, p. 284). Elsewhere 'we 
read that ‘it is a well-knoivn fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (p. 339), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ ivas an idea which 
they could not comprehend ’ (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray River 
tribes, who ‘appear to have no religious observ- 
ances •whatever. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard with superstitious dread. 
They are in perpetual fear of maliOTant spirits, or 
bad men, 'who, they say, go abroad at night ; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . . . •without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these evu spirits.’ 

This belief in an evil spirit is already something ; 
but Lumholtz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of the spirits 
of the departed’ (p. 277), admits ‘a ■wide-spread 
belief in the soul’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a Muurup (spirit) which 
can pass into other bodies, leave a person in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their dreams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the CTave 
of its former possessor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed among 
the blacks of Lower Guinea ’ (p. 279 ; here read 
‘ Upper Guinea,’ and cf. the kra described in art. 
Ethnology, g 9 ). Then a native woman is men- 
tioned ■who ‘ repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased husband’ (p. ^ 2 ); and ‘definite re- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
■while ‘ some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . has been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity («c), which bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. But according to_ the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
years later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
oenevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma, with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally, mediator between 
Boyma and mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogcegally, the great law- 
giver to men, and lastly ‘a hell irith everlasting 
fire, and a heaven where the blessed dance and 


amuse themselves’ (t 6 .). After this the passage 
q^uoted in Primitive Culture'^ (L 418) by Tylor, 
that they have no idea of a supreme dirinity, 
creator, and judge — that, ‘in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguish them from 
the beasts that perish’ — ^vill appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘ a tribal All -Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphasized by Dr. A. \V. 
Howitt, who finds this belief wide-spread in ‘ the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River’ {Tribes of South-East Australia, p. ^). 
Amongst those of New South Wales are the EnaA- 
layi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker {Euahlayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as having a more advanced 


theology and a more developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 


hereditary totems ■without scruple — a sure sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, although 
still outwardly in full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Eaitish, and the other Central and Northern tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system stUl 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Alcheringa {q.v.) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 
powerful than li'ving men, because their spirit part 
IS associated until the so-called churinga, stocks, 
stones, or any other object which is deemed sacred 
as possessing a kind of mana which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. That the churinga arc simply 
objects endowed with mana is the happy sugges- 
tion of Sidney Hartland, whose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and observances of 
these (Central and Northern tribes. 


•They are mysterious objects In tho closest association wip 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible sign. II not thi 
embodiment, of the ancestral souls or Invisible portions, and ai 
such remirded with veneration. They are endowed with mana, 
emanatina from the ancestors whom they- represent— mono, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churinga are 
brought ceremonially in contact with tho body, produces other 
physical, mental, and even moral eDeots. . . . The churinRa U 
intimately associated with tho ancestor, and has ‘‘feelings 
lust ns human beings have, which can bo soothed by the nibbing 
In the same way in which those of living men can bo ’ (Address 
at Brit. Assoo., York, 1900). 

Hence a man, ns he sings and mbs it with his 
hand, ‘gradually comes to feel that there 
special association between him and the saerte 
object — that a virtue of some kind passes from it 
to him, and also from him to it’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch. ■viii. p. 278 f.). By whatever 
name it be called, this is obviously arungguutha, 
the Australian mana, and it is equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). _ 

About the religious and ethical ■views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources by Brough 
Smyth {Aborigines of Victoria), J. Bonwick 
Life, etc., of the Tasmanians), and T 3 ’lor {Jjii 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear ‘to have 
remained to our day living representative of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of tho Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of these savages prpvas to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowest of normal tribes miy be claimed for them 
(Tylor, loc. cit. 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened.^ They leaTcato 
move a^ut after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives might be hovering about, ana 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or prayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 300). Bonwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians hod some dim 
apprehension of a future state ’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘ to fight with when he sleep ’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conflict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a beneficent deity, and Dr._ Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant and destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their predominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA — i. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘ northern ’ by Schmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27° S. (the 
-Aruntas). The other two groups, ‘ old ’ and ‘new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘ new ’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘old’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to be related 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
groups are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 
ponent parts of each group among themselves 
{Man, 1008). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results ; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
be harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
mlow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
‘northern ’ area ; they reckon descent in the male 
Ime, and though there are other districts in Aus- 


tralia — notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland — where there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

• The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia ; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the grave — a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
Tlie gi-ave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, though we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funerary 
rite seems to be the disposal of the bones, which 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may be noted 
that special treatment of the bones is a well-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New Guinea. 

When we come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground; 
it is indisjiutahle that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia ; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he was familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
group ; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo-Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, but there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to differ 
5videly from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intichiuma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

z. Religion. — There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the red status of the 
Australian All-Father. There is, hovever, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, was recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 1832 {Man, 1905, 
No. 28) ; and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congeners ; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘god’ can pro- 
perly be applied to them {Folklore, ix. 290-329), 
while others have maintained that they are etem.al, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators. Probably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Eualilayi tribe, 
according to Mrs, Langloh Parker, an excdlent 
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authority, Baiame is proclaimed as ‘Father of 
All, whose laws the tnhes are now oheying.* He 
established the rule that tribes at the fishing 
ground should keep p^ce; ho gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it ; he is prayed to at the 
bora (‘initiation ceremonies’) and at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’ ; his firare is made in earth 
on the bora ground (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 7 f.)* 
Some of the difiSculties which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only difierent degrees of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. Schmidt has 

E ointed out (Anthropos, 1908) that wo seem to 
ave three strata ; (1) the belief in an All-Father 
pure and simple; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tribal ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
cose of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
the world through a subordinate. As examples of 
these tliree classes of belief may be cited : (I) the 
Kumai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the Theddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, ^d Yuin view of Daramulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradiuri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
catego^. This theory depends on com plicated con- 
siderations connected Arith the distribution (a) of 
phratries, (5) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
Avhich Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a primary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehaAvk and the emu, have 
descended. He argues that both Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race ; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All-Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined thereAvith the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, hut, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
Anew that Baiame was introduced by the invadera ; 
for it is _ reported (^Australian Anthropological 
Journal, L 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Gulf of Caroentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Wamoo ; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, Avho taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. HoAvitt 
has already called attention (Native Tribes, p, 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on the Herbert Eiver ; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
cAudence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. S. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo-Australian languages 
stretch nortliAvards into the territory of the 
northern group. In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The folloAAnng tribes are mentioned by HoAvitt 
(op. cit. 488 fT.) as haAung the All-Father belief: 
Harrinyeri (Nurrundere or Martummere); Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli) ; S. W. Victoria (Pimmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and WoeAA'orunglBunjil, Mami- 
ngorak, or Mamingata) ; Kumai (Mungan-ngaua) ; 
Wathiwathi (Tha-tha-puli) ; Tatathi (TuJong) ; 
Theddora, Ngarego, and Yuin (DaramnlM, Papang, 
or Bianiban) ; Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (BaiameT; 
Port Stephens and Herbert Eiver (Coen) ; S. 


Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, hoAvever, e.g. Birral, Ave have no information, 
and it is mere guessAA’ork to include them among 
the All-Fathers. Birral may Avell be identical Aidth 
Bedall (Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), Avho is 
said to have made the world long ago, Avhen he 
floated on the water, in form like a liuge turtle tAVo 
miles across the back. In this being Ave see few 
or none of the traits of the All-Father, In the 
Moreton Bay district, hoAA’ever, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Coola- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There is therefore good prima fade evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an All-Father south- 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have certain 
eAudence only from the west coast betAveen Gerald- 
ton and Albany, Avhere Mamma Gnara, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Trans. Boy. Soc. S, Aust, xvi. 
488). Captain Bradshaw has informed the present 
Avriter that on the Victoria Eiver a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of the tribes, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herbert 
Eiver ; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ Father 
of All ’ r^orted, and there is no evidence even of 
moral influence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by Foelsohe 
(Curr, Australian Bace, L 253). _ The Cape Eiver 
tribes are said (ib. iii. 146) to believe in a^ing in 
the sky, to Avhom good men go when they die. _ 

In the central area some tribes seem to believe 
in a being not nnlike Baiame ; but the eAddence as 
to the befiefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribes, 502 f.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Amntas and Unmatjeros, 
and Katajalina of the Binbingas are bugbears, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the Avomen 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the Warramungas are simply 
Alcheringa (q.v.) ancestors, Atnatu of the Kaitish 
stands by himself ; he made the .^cheringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and angry when they do not ; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. ^ 

In this account, hoAvever, there is no mention of 
the being knoAvn as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as knoAvn to the Amntas (Veroffentlichungen atts 
dem Vblher -Museum Franlfurt, 1 . 1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by Gillen in the Beport of 
the Horn Expedition (1898) under the name of 
Ulthaana (‘spirit’). It is therefore open toquestion 
how far the account given by Spencer and GiUen in 
Northern Tribes can oe regarded as exhaustive, _ 

For the Dieri our eiddence is equally uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in a good spint 
Mura-mura ; but subsequently the Mura-mma Avere 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kumai and the Alcheringa ancestors genermly 
(Howitt, op. dt. 487). Eecently, however, it nas 
been assorted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the All-Father of the soutli- 
eastem area is often an evil being, soraeumes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 


Thus Henderson (Notes, 147) says : 

‘ Jlndgcffong b »n evil spirit, Avho, after haring aenTW 
exhtcnce from Piamo (oBalame), deriared Avar npou 
BOAT cndcaA-onrs Arith ail hi* poAver to frustrate his underaiMRS- 
The offspring' of Flame Avere numerous, but the Avholo 
exception of tAvo Avere destroyed by lludgegong, Avho 5?°!^ , . 
them into <iiffercnt Avild animals. . . . The cTllTOint 
be described under the form of the caglchsAvk. • - * j_,i 
dramatic representations appear to be performed ; the pnn 1^, 
one fa emblematio of the destruction of the eagle^wk by 

Another account (Macarthur, N. S. led/, 

ii. 301 ) makes Wandong— one of the sons of 
mentioned by Henderson — the author of evil; an 
a third makes Daramulun himself the 
(on these myths and their explanation sec Scnmi , 
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in Anthr(mos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between Bunjil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, 
etc, Schmidt’s view is that these myths date from 
the racial conflicts ; where the crow race gained 
the day, Bunjil (‘ eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘eaglehawk’) is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports; thus Coen, 
whom Homtt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Homtt, op. cit. 
486), Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kumai (JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Ton in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri huggeen is not a proper 
name ; in Western Victoria Nisbet {Colonial Tramp, 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc. ; 
the owl is his messenger; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
Howitt that Muurup is the soul of a dead man ; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specific deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
esMcially feared in the south of Australia, 

Female deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex ; thus Ku^i^vilDan, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as am enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, Aust. Language, 1892, 48). 

3 . Burial. — From the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
(1) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray Biver. (2) In Northern Territory and 
Queensland, simple burial without alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 
osed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the 
ody is buried and the bones subsequently exhumed. 
The main funeral ceremony is cormected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. 

Corresponding to these two classes — simple burial 
and complex rites — there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to be regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains witn the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victona and the south of N. S. Wales a hut 
WM frequently buUt upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes with the Tasmanian (see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

^ 4 . Future life. — ^Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln {Trans, Philosophical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink ; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a redbill 
accompanied the soul on its journey. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstlicker, Eeisen, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
bold that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came doivn at night to eat caterpillars, frogs. 


etc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss at death. The 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Gobi Gobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
called Moorooheaigunnil (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 
90 f.). 

According to Spencer-Gillen'’ (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is everywhere the creed. This has been 
questioned by Strehlow {Globus, xci. 285, xcii. 
123 ; Veroffentlichungen aus dem Volker-Museum 
Frankfurt, i.. Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
two Aranda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporaiw re-incamation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is finally annihilated ; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky -being. 
In the place of the re-incamation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ {.ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in whose body it changes to a child. 

S* Cult of the dead. — ^Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared ; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro- 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colony in 
N. S. Wales, 1798-1802, i. 601 ; J. S. Lang, Abori- 
gines, 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282 ; 
Ggle, Colony of West Aust., 1839, 58 ; Salvado, 
kumoireshistorigues, 1854, 276; Stephens, Hist, of S. 
Aust., 1838, 78, etc.), but not specify as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies were kept quiet 
by magic spells ( Fern. d. Gesell.f. Erdkunde, i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Pouvoirs, 
17, etc. ). There is a Avide-spread belief that natives, 
when thw die, return as Amite men (Roth, Bull, 5, 
p. 18). There are also traces of a belief in trans- 
miOTation {Man, 1905, No. 28). 

0. Soul. — ^All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animistic view of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., Ave have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records tnat the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yowee, the 
soul Avhich leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit ; MuUooaatI, a shadoAV spirit ; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([?] spirit) 
{Euahlayi Tribe, 35). 

Gn the Tully R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadoAV and the breath; the koi goes away 
during sleep ; after death it goes into the bush. Gn 
the Bloomfield B. the wau-vju is associated AAUth the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. Gn the Pennefather B. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and Avanders in the bush ; the former 

g asses into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 

0th are associated Avith the heart and afterbirth 
(Both, Bull. 6. 17-19). 

7. Maggie. — ^With regard to magical practices, 
there are Avell-marked difierences betA\-een the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women Avithout special initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of catI, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine-man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs. Parker mentions a u'itch-woman 
among the Euahlayi, 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth ; 
among the Annins only one kin performs these 
functions ; among the l\)ngarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10 ; 
Houitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knoAvledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of quartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, and which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians have a 
nagual (‘individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shape they can themselves 
assume. 


The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing ’ ; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east ; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be "withdrawn by the 
mangani ; and magic may be "worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Roth, 6. 28 ; Howitt, 354 ; Spencer- 
Gillen*’, 465; Mansa, Pouvoir^, passim, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention mnst be made 
of rain -making. The office of rain -maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. _ The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8 . Totemism. — The nagual, associated u"ith the 
magician among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases see Aust. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science Reports, iii. 615, v. 638 ; Scic7ice of Man, 
yii. 91 ; cf. Man, 1904, No. 5.3). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E. "U'e know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It is tlie nagual that is s.acro- 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Houitt, 400 ; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
DO generically diflerent from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totems, and their connexion with Intichiuma cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals ; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former; among the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers ; and in North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A progressive change is also noticeable u-ith 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but not eaten. FinaUj', in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 


been mentioned above that the yunbeai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded as a fourth sou). There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinal^ totemism. 
Among both the Euahlayi and the IVarramungas 
one of the divinatorj’ ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen^ 
619, 626 ; K. L. Parker, op. cit. 89). 

So-called ‘ sex-totemism ’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has a ‘ brother’ or ‘ sister,’ 
whom they respect and regard as the ci"eator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9. Initiation ceremonies. — The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main gi"oups: (1) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 


south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is knoivn and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland Dorder even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, the initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the privileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until ho has 
attained riper years (Howitt, 509-677 ; Curr, op. cit., 
passim ; Spencer-Giilen ^ passim). _ 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Ejre {Journal, 1845, ii. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the ago 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
forbidden them; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There wore 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

10. Bull-roarer. — There are "iveil-marked varia- 
tions "With regard to the bull-roarer. In the soutli- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine ; but the young men 
ore taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer w 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
witli it a small one, which is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it ns a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies ; but they are permitted to mse 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See Bull-koaheb. 
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AUTHORITY . — Definition and scope . — The 
word ‘authority,’ as used in ordinary language, 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as oj)erative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of difference in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his oivn assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few others 
have at command. It may t^e the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is w has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms ; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in aU forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prep.ared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself ; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is not 
necessary^ here to determine. It may be that 
Hbffding is correct when he says : 

‘Authority (an never be anj'thlne but a means, and the prin- 
(dple ot authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
as mediate value must always he subordinate to iminediato 
valu^e. TOie burden of proof must alwai's lie with those who 
inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as its 
lustiflcation that it is the necessary condition lor the complete 
ram-ing out of the principle of personality ' (Tht Philosophy of 
JUlwton, p. 270). 

To Hbffding the principle of authority, while it 
has its^ own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a different 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquamted. Hbflding is concerned wnth the 
principle of the Conservation of Yalues, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The mam thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

‘Authority, as I have been using the term, is in ail cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its resulte by psychic processes other than reasoning' (The 
Foundations of Belief, p. 219). • If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for inSuencing and being in- 
fluenced through the action of Authority ’ (tb. p. 229 f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes — moral, social, and educational 
— which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.’ It is instructive to read why it should 
be BO. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without papng an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and the sanction of any tnie authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may be broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in every sphere of human 
thought, there is something^ which may rightly be 
called authority. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
but in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, aU the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask — 

I. Is there an authority in science ? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its sanctions ? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external world, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may be quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dwell on these in our abstract 
fasliion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperatnre, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
Avill never buUd a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal characteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like, — ^he 
must have regard to the particular nature of every 
natural object nith which he has to do. He must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science and to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The nature of his 
material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative voice, and if he ventures to 
disregard that authority, he must pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tumbling houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how 
to make her work, but she will do nothing for one 
who does not know her way and her limitations. 
We take from the sciences onr first example of 
authority, and we have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be justified, 
and that reason quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
system in which he lives, 

Beason can recomize the processes and methods 
of nature. Indeed, the possibility of science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of nature in the special sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The correspondence existo, 
whatever the explanation of it may be. It would 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of whicli it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason. — When we 
inquire, therefore, into tlie constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just ns we have found nature to 
be rational. One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par- 
ticular experiences, and of making universal and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywhere. These judgment* 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi- 
ence, and without them experience would not he 
possible. They are of such a kind that the mmd 
recognizes their truth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. They; bear on the face of them 
their oivn irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for ns to think of an event happening ■withont a 
cause. The law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event ive are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
■without them. It makes no difference whether we 
call them ‘ axioms,’ or designate them ‘ postulates ’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent ■with itself, that is, it 
must not be self-contradictory, and thought must 
be consistent with reality. On the other hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must be 
prepared to lindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they must be prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable ; and they must 
prove that, unless we accept them, our thmking 
■will be self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time— on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their validity may 
be. All thinking must assume the_ law of non- 
contradiction, as all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authority and freedom, betw'een 
authority and reason, between the principle of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very principle of reason itself, and these 
necessary and universal iudgments are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can be exercised only on the basis of 
universality and necessity. Because there is a 
fixed order of nature, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may be conceived 
and realized. If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not ne possible 
for mma to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it be possible for 
man to maintain a rational relation to a random 
■w’orld. The main thing, however, to insist on 
here is that these universal and necessaiy judg- 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce our 
opinions and beliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent ■with them. They have thus the nqto 
of authority, and enforce themselves on ns witu 
very drastic sanctions. Our thinking, our action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent vntu them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. , 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil me. p® 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
laws of mind itself, and that the sanctions h^e ot 
the most real and emphatic order. _ Can wc nho a 
legitimate sphere for authority, y-ith appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of cinl life, in the 1 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? it a 
impossible to say that in these spheres ?■ 
authority involves self-contradiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abondantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask. What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativeness of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity. 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says : 

•The annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this ap- 
pointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
formal notion of government.* ... If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had passed them, without a trial and the 
formalities of an execution : if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself— we should be Just in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now ; but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner ’ {Analogy, pt. 1, ch. 11.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, and giving notice of the appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws; 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing -with public health, and so on ; they may 
be judicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. The authority of each independent State is 
supreme "within its oivn dominion. It might be 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
question to be discussed here (see art. Govern- 
ment). But it may be well to learn from com- 
petent authority what is meant by la"w, by 
sovereignty, ana by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that-— 

‘laws set by God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and Important differ- 
ences, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings’ 
(Leeturet on Jurisprudence, vol. L p. 3 (S-voL ed. 188ip. 
Again, • Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 
by political superiors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cfdng supreme and subordinate government. In independent 
nations, or independent political societies ' (p. 2). As to the 
source of la'w, it is thus stoted : ‘ Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereiTO person, 
or a sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to its author’ (p. 109). Again, ‘The notions of 
sovereignty and independent political society may be expressed 
concisely thus : if a determinate human superior, not in a 
habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and independent’ (p. 170). 

It may he well to refer in this, connexion to 
Maine’s The 'Early History of Institutions, p. 
349 f., for an independent contnbution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very, abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
Md the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us much in 
our inquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel. Reference may be made to 


Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ (Col- 
lected Works, vol. ii. p. 446) : 

‘It is a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation ol 
individuals under a sovereign — equally so whether we suppose 
the individuals ns such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural rights, or suppose them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of righta A State pre- 
supposes other forms of community, with the rights which 
arise out of them, and exists only as sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rights in each 
other (recognized in each other powers capable of direction 
by reference to a common Good) ; there must farther have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. The recognition of a right being very far 
short of the definition, the admission of a right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very different from agreement as to what the right consists in 
— what it is a right to do or acquire — the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. tVhen 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of members of a family towards each other and the dealings ol 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and maintained by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 
munity and to defend the integrity of the community against 
attacks from without, then the elementary State has been 
formed.’ 

For the "vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a State, it is not suifleient to dwell on the a^ 
stract relationship of sovereign and subject or on 
the independence of a State ; the authority must 
be "vindicated on other grounds. Green has 8ho"wn 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi- 
"vidnals under a common government. Indi'viduala 
are already united by moral bonds; they are in 
families, m tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in authority 
must do service, and must justify their action on 
the ground of recognized worth or good achieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re- 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the encouragement of 
commerce. The object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘the object of their 
association is to live well — not merely to live.’ 

‘ Virtue and vice are matters of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts ore set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that a State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect rirtue is to convert the political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from the alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convert the law into a mere covenant, 
or, as the sophist L;^cophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any quallfloation for producing good- 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, t.e. that it promotes the virtue of its 
citizens’ (Aristotle’s Politics, bfc. lu. oh. 9, IVelldon’a tr. p. 
121 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modem phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find uimself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present hour, and by its pro- 
mise for the future. The authority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyal^ of tlie governed. Without loyalty 
the exercise of authority is hindered, coniined, 
rendered ineffective. It makes no difference in 
the final issue wliether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the e.xercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to sjreak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always be in such waj's as to carry ndth it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 
quicken him to do the State enthusiastic service. 
In this sphere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4. Authority in morals. — We have passed in- 
sensibly to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moral life. Is there a Categorical Imperative ? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril 2 To these questions it 
is not possible to rive an exhaustive answer 
withiii our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the theories of ethics so manifold, that it is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil, and of right and nTong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and UTong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kant’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Metaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards his theoretical exposition of ethic. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a per- 
fectly good will is not nttainablo in its fullness 
here, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys n-ithout 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well ns reason, the good null is not wholly good. 
Hence tlie need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he .shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which 16 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acta 
upon desire. And he concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may be defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [1901], to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony vrith reason. But a ^ood -will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one, Wliat is 
the nature of the supreme good ? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of experience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason. As 
Dr. Watson says ; 

* We learn three thlnjjs : firsUy, that oil moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely a priori ; secondly, that it is of 
supreme importance to set the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not merely in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also ns an aid in practical life ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure practical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in a sense upon the uecullsr 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings ’ (op. 
cit. p. S17). 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the metaphysio of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and ip pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘ Act as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reached by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into which _ we 
cannot enter, is, ‘Act so as to_ use humanity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as merely a 
means.’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series: ‘Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as^ a vrill which 
lays donm universal laws of action.’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] _ Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newtons 
three laws of motion. There need be no berite- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledgmg 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for liia 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has_ shown the 
impossibility of deriving the Categorical Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quiw 
true. If I am to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by vv’hich an end fr gamed. 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so bo discharged 
from the training needed for a teacher. 
may not decline to be moral. The demand ol 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion the world is indebted to Kant. , n • 

The severely abstract character of Kants etliic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of coiitactp'utn 
this working-day world. It is also sovcreiy intci- 
lectnal, and seems to disregard the real nafrre 01 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both m 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘Inclmc my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answered. 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately the act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to he filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to he that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the worldng of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because he likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality ? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is carious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation will cease, as duty 
will become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed (Data of Ethics, § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson says : 

* A perfectly good will ngrees with the rationol will of man 
in conforming to objective laws, but it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine uill or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
whose will is imperfect, such as the will of man, expressing as 
they do the relation of objective law to an imperfect will ’ (op. 
cit. p. 818). 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away ? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before ? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it bindmg on myself ? 
Does it cease when I am able to ra^e it whoUy 
operative ? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
consciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the ivill alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall be yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good wiU, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it be- 
comes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. , We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have appeared in the history of 
ethics. It is sufficient for us to have indicated 
that morality has authority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow. Man feels 
that he is boimd to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can be described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must be realized in 
the inward life. Here, however, we pass beyond 
the bounds of .ethics, and enter into the sphere of 
religion. 

_ 5 . Authority in religion. — In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
ns with a new voice, and passes from the sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

• All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
seiousness they jiossess truth, and they have Blwa 3 -B regarded 
religion as constituting their, true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, ... we leave behind on the shores of time ; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthlj-, we look down calmly on all the limita. 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lilted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it as something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merelj’ reflects back its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened awaj' into eternal 
Test' (Philosophv of Ileligioii, Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 3). 

It is in the sphere of religion that aU the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made efiective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
speak of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, we really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe by the mind which 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary' revelation of God, and speaks to ns 
with a Divine meaning ; and when we read its 
meaning we are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we are dealing with reason 
which is not merely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize what in this sphere authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers which be have been ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Dh-ine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
world from the theistic or from the pantheistic 
point of view. In the latter case authority comes 
from the perfect whole, in the former case it comes 
from the living God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on Avhich it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per- 
sonal afiection. It Avould relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Eeligion would not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine Avill, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
Avill as distii^ished from a Divine nature, for to 
relimon the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regards it as valid 
in its OAvn place and way. They are expres- 
sions of the Dhune nature, and express it as 
far as they can. But nature is an imperfect ex- 
pression or the Dmne nature. It may show forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot be expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even in man as yet. God has 
really put a meaning into His works, and that 
meaning we are bound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as u-e have 
been able to read it. There is a Avider, deeper 
meaning in histoiy, and in the nature of man, for 
here Ave deal A\-ith a Avorld of persons, each of 
AA’hom has or may hai'e a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life and 
destiny Avhich God has had to use to express His 
meaning is not adequate to its Avork. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rational and 
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non-moral, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality cannot be expressed by 
these imperfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the livmg, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they speak ^vith an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authoritv 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
■who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something ne'w. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the possibDity of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that fellowship ■which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. It 
deepens the sources of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to be observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. Any 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no further. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious _ point of view all 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God’s meaning, and are of worth just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning. 
Thus they have to be suimleraented and added to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to bo the 
highest and fullest, "vuz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Christ there is a com- 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authority binding on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of God -vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be ■vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the -wisest and the most pure, to the mightiest and 
the greatest. We bow do\yn to this authority and 
regard its behests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
pears finally in its strongest and most persuasive 
form. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of authority, is that exerted by 
a person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to tiie general in whom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader; they 
wUl work for him, seive him, live for him, die 
for him ; his word will send them forth to fulfil 
his will or die. This element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in its highest llight-s takes. From this point of 


view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselves -with 
God ; but these do not satisfy, they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves ivith God and ho at 


peace. 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 
garding the ways by which God makes Himself 
knoivn simply become irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallihUity, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. Tliese are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways hy which God makes Him- 
self knoivn are simply means to an end, and we 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask. Do they lead to God ? However good 
and sure the w'ays may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this — that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position which belongs to God alone. 
It is time that men should use them ns they are 
meant to be used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present with men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
man. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of poiver, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it has to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements of the human 
conscience, and to prove itself the_ guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The -will must find 
in it purpose, guidance, and energy; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the affections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When we trace all authority up to God, we have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 


demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 
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James Iverach. 

AUTOMATISM.— OriginaUy the ‘antomatio’ 
meant that which happens of itself and without 
any -visible external cause, and the usm of the 
word in the various sciences^ may all be traced 
hack to this etymological signification. 

I. The first of these is the physiological. wJien 
motions are obsen'cd in an organism which are not 

apparently initiated by any external^ stimulation, 

the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of 
body. Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such spontaneity is only apparent, being * 

secondary rearrangement and interaction ot the 
chemical and physical forces wliich ^hfvi’e 
taken into the organism. * All physiolorfcal nctiy ty 
is thus taken as continuous -with and included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions. 

* Sec, however, art. Kmxrnaet, p. 21S», and H. 

Science and PhiloiOTphy of the Oi^anirmt l/snuon, 
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2. When this point of view is extended to the 
psychological plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-physical parallelism known as psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a closed system with a fixed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efiScacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem ; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomcnon, a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion wnich accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is to distinguish 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. But inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which any one has direct experi- 
ence is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. But though in our oivn case we have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, e.g., Hume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘ causation.’ The theory of 
psycho-physical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics; but it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival-value of any characteristic of life 
which has been progressively developed. For, 
unless consciousness possessed efiScacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had survival-value. A com- 

lete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
owever, can be achieved only by displa3dng the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. In psychology proper, action is said to be 
automatic wherever the organism functions with- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions which are ‘automatic ’ in the first 
sense may or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘ automatism ’ is 
adopted, it follows that all bodily motions are 
‘ automatic ’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, but are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes. Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 
phenomena of Volition (g.u.) and Habit (g'.u.). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition appears to 'te the condition of organic re- 
sponse onty to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volvmg effort, stram, thought, and time, is too ex- 
pensive a process^ biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible. _ Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tend 
to fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a long time the continuance of 
these factors as powers kept in reserve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies, hi 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difiScult, and volitional act (e.g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degree 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that this psychological declension 
means a biological gain. Hence it may even be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
wBl or within the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional towards 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to he conceived as a mechanical 
process. It must bo conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.e. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency, A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4, In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are found 
to occur which seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious personality. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, wnence they are 
usually regarded as pathological. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
bub may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
, berence and persistence in cases of ‘multiple’ and 
I ‘ alternating’ personality (o.u.). They have been 
classified as sensory {e.g. dreams [g.v.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [y.v.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation raises the important question of stib- 
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conscious mental life (see SUBCONSCIOUSNESS) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be deteeted, 
and tliese have been claimed as evidence of the 
possibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the raidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and tliis is precisely the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
lorical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms have contributed 
greatly to the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
in the supernatural generally. 
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AUTONOMY. — The term ‘autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17th and 18th cents, use it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the language 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(‘Grundlegungzur JVIetaphysiK der Sitten,’/Sawiwi<- 
liche Werke, ed. Rosenlcranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
viii. 71 If. ; ‘Kritilc der praktischen Vernunft,’ ib. 
p. 145 ft'. ). By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that the 11011 possesses of being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its oivn nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law, the 
moral law itself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 
nomous ? When it is determined by its oivn form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 
noil obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those maxims {t.e, motives) which can bo trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its oivn laws : it is autonomous ; it is free. For 
to be free is to obey absolute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

Tho opposite of autonomy Is heteronomy. It Is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, «.e. ultimately, to 
tho desire of being happy. Heteronomous Imperatives are 
never absolute, because they Imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the ■ 1 ■ " 

absolute laws (i.e. of ’ • 

the practical order of ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , ■ ■ . 

words, of the empirical will to the pure will. ‘ One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He bos sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily Imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of the pure will or of liberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, but it is not the matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather tho quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
tho universal, t.e. general, laws. Thus genertd 
happiness can bo sought after by a free will; yet 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, but only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming tho 
kernel of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 
• These nmabera refer to the paragraphs of the artIciB. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few' brief remarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous w'ill has two motives. (1) The first is 
the conception of liberty that it has within it. 
According to Kant, the will ceases to be free when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. This is 
what might be called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, ho per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desire the uni- 
versal, for only tho universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure reason ; all that is empirical is 
contingent. Here we find ourselves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These two arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very dilFerent kinds. Tho 
submission of the empirical will to the pure will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with the social ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal afl'ects the 
will only when it becomes the object of an attrac- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal is a 
will which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man whose will_ has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is the 
moral man par excellence. It seems, indeed, that 
he would lack what constitutes the soul of ajl com- 
plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea stripped of all psycho- 
logical basis. It expresses an ioeal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the idea of autonomy is Coheii (‘Die Ethik des 
reinen Willens,’ System der Philosophie'^, 1907, pt- 
ii.). But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of practical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but as the faemty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of all his actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and positive manner, a social principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 


negatively. 

Literaiube. — F. Jodi, Oeschichte der Ethik t'li der neuerM 
Philosophie, Stuttort, 1SS2-S9 ; F. Panlsea, Stuttgart, 

1893; V. Delbos, Jja philosophie pratique de Kant, Tens, 

EuafeNE Ehehardt. 

AVALOKITE^VARA.-^!. .TAc name.*-{a) 
Kvara, which, among naiydyikas (philosophers) 
and bhaktas (devotees) alike, refers to tho pereonal 
and supremo god, means etymologically ‘king, 

‘ monarch.’ It is an cmithet common to the Bodni- 
it least — for that name ii 


‘ monarch.’ It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
lattvas, or at least — for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain tho Bodhi, oven 
although he is still a ‘ natural man ’ {pfthagjaita) 
—to all tho Bodhisattvas wlio are in complew 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
riz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas (Bodiu- 
sattva-MahSsattva), ‘ masters of the ten 
Bodhisattva-ship’ {daiahhiimi-xivara) (see Juana- 
m/utpatti, 22, 15). But, when speaking of Ayam- 
k'ita, who is not only a ‘great god’ hut a gM- 
orovidence,’ we cannot forget that Siva is couto 
ihe ‘ great lord ’ (Maheivara) or simply, ‘ the lord 

(6) The meaning of the compound ‘■Avaloki^- 
irara ' is not at all clean Scholars do not j 

Tf mo'cr mnnn either tilC Jor 


” C 3 ce tvern, , . /it* 

ntroduetioTif Z26; iillnay * ' L,., ri^vidft 

linnuivoittout*: Grlinv ■ 

uddhism (1880), p. 200 .*^irfhot<ii«< 

RAS, 1831 ; Wottere, T- : , ' ■ ■ ^ 
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the view,’ or/ the lord whom we see,’ ‘the lord 
revealed,’ ‘this master who is or was seen.’* 

But ,the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks ’ ; . for their translation ‘ Spyan - ras - gzigs ’ 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’ f 
Some modem interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify : ‘ lord who looks down 
from on high,’ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha Bhagavanmukhdvalokana- 
para’) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion {' karu‘^snigdhavalokana’).t 

This interpretation makes Avaloldta an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kem remarks, 
IS bad grammar ; but Bumouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument agamst the current 
interpretation, and wo may agree with him.§ 
Further, from the grammatical point of view, 
Avalokiteivara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
= Avalokana, ‘ lord of special mercies,’ ‘ lord with 
compassionate glances,’ 1| Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘ the all-sided one,’ ‘ samantamulcha.' IT 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which rives ns the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokeivara, Lohandtha, 

‘ Lord, Protector of the world.’ M. Kem expresses 
it 1 ery well when he says that he is the ‘ god of 
the present,’ ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitabha), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ (Dharmakdya), the present form of, the 
Buddha, ‘ the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitabha, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’ ** The texts cleany show that 

•Sea Kern, Inter. utJ Battamiang 'lord contemplated 
Avalokita Mvara=vya!rta ilvara, i.e. a name of Siva; ‘lord of 
the view or of that which is eeen 'edr^i-guru, v.(. another name 
of Siva. 

t ‘eye.’ It is a lofty expression. Wo 

have, e.p., ‘thugs-rjel spyan-ras-kyis gzlgs-pa: karau&chaksu;!! 
Bvalokayan’ (Sarat Ohandra, BfeC.). Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘ to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning 'to mve,' ‘compassion.’ If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Karanda (Bumouf, Introd, p. 226) would dispel 
it : ‘He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existenoe.' The Mongol has niduier 
utehektehi, ‘ who beholds,’ from nidiiber utchego, ‘ to see,' from 
nidun, 'eye.' 

, t SSdhana (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. ii. 
pp. 16, 18, Waddell ejqilains ‘ look down from on high ' by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-placo of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokana, ‘glance,’ like the smile 
imnita) and the oeam {raimi), is a mode of communication. 

5 Bumouf, Inlrod. p. 226, note. Parifitaiilahdvyntpatti, 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean pariptavan, and it & possible 
that there are other examples. 

II See B&htlingk-Eoth, s.v, lok \riih ava (} 2). Further, 
avalokita means *a person to whom good-bye has been said,’ 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Divydvaddna and Mahdvaitu). AvalokiteSvara is Indeed the 
lord of the departed and the help of the dying. The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. F, W. Thomas. 

Lotus, ch. xxiv. ; Kem, il. 171 ; Beal, Catena, 384. Uko 
tamantaehandra and samantdlokha, it Is an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas ^Lalitavistara, 650, 11). 

** See Kem, op. ctt. With regard to the solar character of 
AmiUbha and Avaloldta, the first of the meditations on Ami- 
t5bha, as it is described in the Amitdyurdhgdna, is full of in- 
formation: ‘all beings . . . see the setting sun’ (see 5 8k 
Amlubha is Siva unrevcaled; Avalokita is Siva revealed, 
pie infinite indivisible light which charaoterlres the former 
(amita - obhS) is contrasted with the finite light (milo) of the 
latter : ‘Brilliant is Loke^ara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.*^ Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
Mnted ns having the sun ns his body (dinakaravapus). The 
Paradise of AmitJbha is closely connected with the town of 
Vanina in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
^led Sukh5 (Max^ Muller, SBB xlix. p. 22), It may also 
mve some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
P^IT).^^ of Glory’ reigns CilahdtudassanasutUi, SBE xl. 
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Avalokita is the sun ; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
‘lotus-bearer,’. which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Su^a (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Visnu of the Buddhists. 

2. ’ If Avalokitesvara signified ori^nally ‘ the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. This would present, difficulties.* 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconograpnic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very different things. 

3. Although the Mahavastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the hkumis (‘spiritual stages’) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘ areas ’ or 
‘fields of Buddhas’ (Buddhah^etra), there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalita, among the 32,000 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Maitreya, 
Dharaiil6vara,t several others, and particularly a 
Mahat^rundchandrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed by Mahakarunasattva (‘Snin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa’); now Mahakaruim, ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in the Lalita.X 

4. A great many authorities § do not rive 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along with a certain number of coiManions, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence : ‘ the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Maiijughosa 
at their head . , .,’ ‘Avalokita, Samantabnadfa 
(‘the wholly auspicious’), Maiijughosa (‘lovely 
voice’ = Manju^ri’), Ksitigarbha ( ‘earth -womb ’j, 
and Vajrin (‘thunderbolt-holder’ = Vajrapani),’ 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts we are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congregation' (Scingha) or third 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the sutras, e.g. in the vhamiasahglti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong-doing, it is yet better to sufier the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 

• The present ^vriter thinks that M. Kem gires a perfect 
e^Ianabon of the nature of Avalokitesvara, who is a Buddhist 
Siva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the ‘ measured ’ light of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite light (amita). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that before becoming Siva, Avalokitesvara was a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

t ‘Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a ‘ dhy&nibuddha ’ 
In the Suvarpaprabhdta; according to Waddell, ‘a common 
title for ManJuSri' (J'ilAS, 1894, p. 65). 

J Lunar names (ehandra) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cl. Mahdvgntpatti, 23). 

{ e.g. Bodhxeharydvatdra (ch. ih 1, 48). In Mahdvputpatti 
(published a.d. 816-838) 23, we find the following order : Avalo 
fite4vara, Maitreya, Ak&tagarbha, Samantabhifira, Vajrapilnl 
ManjuSrikumilrabhuta, Sarvanivarapavijkambhin, Ksitigarbha 
MahSsthamaprapta, Eatnaketu, Eatnapini, eta It must be 
observed that Eatnapani (a future so-called Dhyanibodhisattva) 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘beginning with Ratna,’ and 
also that Manju4ri holds quite a subordinate place. Cf. BAar- 
masattgraha, xiL, where among the eight Bodhisattvas there 
Is no mention of Avalokita. 
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is better to think of him than to do 


placed in yon.* Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattra, 
hut he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the first. 

It is probably this stage in the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
•where a ‘Lotus-bearer’ Padmapani (aftenvards 
the equivalent of Avaloldta) appears ■with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddlia.t 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 

g osition is better established, must originally 
ave taken precedence of him, 3 : and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated -writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon {Mahavyutpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead ns to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the r61e 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva,’ helpful and divine, the 
very noble {paramarya), the giver of security 
(abJiayandada), etc., was divided among K?iti; 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive designation of Avalokita.§ 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical; for, from the 
da-wn of the Chnstiau era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5 . Lotus ^ the True Law, Sukhamtivyuha, 
Amitayurdhyanasutra. — (a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, but there is a whole 
chapter on his a^urreta, his ‘gesta,’ in Skr. his 
mandtmya.W He is far superior to the other Great 

Bodhisattvas ' ’ ' 

him listen 
of Maiiju^ii, w 
‘saviour’; it i 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form IT of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Mahelvara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to mfil his task of mercy. Aksayamati 
(‘undecaying intelligence’) presents him -with 
flowers; ne divides them between Sakya and the 
stilpa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘ SukhSkara,’ the paradise of Araifebha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha. 

* See Siksdt, p. 2S6 ; Bodhidiaryavatdra, p. SI4. 
t See Oriinwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 108, 201 ff. 

J Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva acknowledped in the 
Uttle Vehicle. He Is the second in llahavyulpatti, the first 
in Bharmasaiiffralia, xil; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Grunwedel {Buddhistiiehe 
Kunst) has some hesitation in recogninng- Avalokita in the 
GSodhira sculptnres, and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya (Buddh. Art in India, p. 192 n.). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following; his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, il. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
AmiUbha, more interested in the coining of Maitreya than 
in the present living Avalokita (see especially ib. iL 223, 1. 
227). 

§ More or less exclusive, according to WassUieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xlv. : Avalokita, Jlaitrej-a, 
Akiliagarbha(Khagarbha),Samantobhadra,VaJrapilnl, ManJuSrI, 
Sarvanii’aranavi^kambhln and Ksitigarbha (Vissi,, 175), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasafigraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of OaganaCTiiJa. 

I See the translations of Bumouf and Kem, The MSh&tmya 
tonus cb. XXV. of the Chinese edition. In China It is one of 
the otflcial texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
kusu, 162 : Beal’s tr.. Catena, p. 3S0). 

hi The Si^ds ascribes to everj’ Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink (pdnalhqiana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

*• The association of VaJrapSnl with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tiri (ed. do Blonay) Vajrapii;! begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Sensjrt, Congris d’Alger, 

• Vajrapitil ' ; and below, p. 2i9!> n. I. 


(b) The SuJdiavafi mi the Amitdyurdhyanasiltra* 
supply us with a very fine theoloCT of Amitfibha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhakti, or devotion. 

.Amitfibha or Lokanfitha was in ancient times a 
bhiksu called Dharmfikara,t ‘mine of the law’; it 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal ; they possess 
tire same mtrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.^ 
But it is very probable that they are differentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharmakara, 
the future Amitfibha, under the BuddJia lokesva- 
rarfija,§ vowed that, wheii he reached Buddha- 
hood, he w’ould have a ‘Buddha field,’ wondrously 
blessed, the happj- land [Sukhdvati),\\ and that is 
■why there flock to him from all the ‘Buddha fields’ 
the beings appointed to nirvana, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas. TI It is with Amitfibha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 
probation in lotus-flowers; with him also the 
Bodhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds.** After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the ags.-H" 

The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. In the heaven of Amit^ha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mabasthamaprfipta.tl: almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on throuM 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic ; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beiuM, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while Ids 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in different forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical ; like Amitfibha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment his rfile 
as provider of the Sukhftvatl. And it is he, rather 

• Su}:hdratlvyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redaction*, 
edited bj Max Muller, Aneed, Oxonientxa^ and also in fflC;?irail8 
Mus^e Guimet, il, translated in SBE xlix, with the AinitAinii, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (translated Into Chinese 
in 424). On this text cf. also JBTS^ 1894, 2, 1. 

t On the human antecedents of ^inlta and AraloldU, cf. alw 
R^musat, B'o•koue^k%. 

J There are two things which have no limit, the brillianccof 
AmiUbha and the prajfldpratibhdna of every Buddha.^ The 
light of AmiUbha lilumincs all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘special vow* of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
Infinite number of other fields. Although AmiUbha is praised, 
glorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly Just Idea of the 8>‘stem may 
be formed by regarding the Buddhas as saints (in the Roman 
Catholic sense of the word), who are ell saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or icffl 
powerful saints. Cf. Jlahdvaitu^ iii. S30. 15. 

5 A name of Avalokita. _ 

8 More refined in chari^ Is the wish expressed 
puxK}arVca * to have a Buddha field * inhabits by inferior 1^^^ 
overwhelmed by calamities, In order to have a more wortny 
object of pity. . 

Vln the kingdom of AmiUbha all tiie BodhlMttvaJ arc m 


according to the Little Vehicle, i.A beings 
to nirrana without passing through the stave of Buddnah^ 
The Great Vehicle believes that all beings will become Buddnai, 
but this was not the belief of Iliucn Tsiang. . 

” They do not even have to move in order to worship .no 
listen to the Buddhas of nil the worlds. 

It Schmidt, Uberdie tausend Buddhas (p. 100) ; and Bimusat, 
Cosmogonie, if Ranges Posthumes. . _ , 

It In modem (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukkivati, vtjrs^’u 
takes the place of Mahisthima (Fouchcr, Catalogue, p. 

The Japanese representation of the Sukhilvati Is nearer 
original text. Maitrej-a, AvaloklU, »nd MahisUiima olteubs^ 
stupas on their heads (Oriinwedel, Buddh. Kunit, p. 193 aoo 
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than Amitahha himself, who is the lord of the 
SukhSvati.* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitahha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the ‘ rationalist ’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the BodhisattvM 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors ; t their 
presence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
for personal efi’ort. In the Sukhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite^ of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth {a Kraisnavite metaphor). _ There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavati. 
The Amitayurdhyana does away wth this restric- 
tion : the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Vi^uptirana, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconograpnic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given ns their testimony, 
before the archipologists examined them ; and 
we are quite justified m referring to them_ here,_as 
the Amitayurdhyana speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
giant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
he is facing Maitreya, Tara, and MauiuSri, and 
probably also Mahasthama — wonderful^ statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to^ Ceylon.J They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitdiyurdhydnasutra 

g laces a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
igh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitabha ; this is clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiaug), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitiibha.§ 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
tliat worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Manju^rl and Avalokita, and on the Prajfia. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 
anistic’ {Buddh. Records, ii. 61) — the same thing 
appened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
— but he tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when he was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhiksu’ is superior to a BodliLsattva 
(i. 192).|| 

* He ifl called SukhiivatJSvara (Trilcaxf4aiesa). 
t See the 'Code du Mah&yana en Chine,’ where Aralohita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Oroot, p. 88h 
} The infonnation of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Toucher. The last inscription devoted to Avaloldta is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Toucher, Icon. 110 ; 
Beal, Budihiit Records, ii. 247; JRAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potalo, to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet (Tarandtha, 144, 20S; Toucher, Icon., 28; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1905, pp. S64, 3S8X 

6 The relation between ‘ Dhyinibuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. AniBUDDnA. Wassilieff mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Cf. Grunwedd, Buddh, 
Art in India, p. 106 f. 

II Foi^ a study of this problem the reader Is referred to art. 
MahItaka. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the Aralokitavrata and the Bhadracharipraxti- 
dhiina (Nan jio, 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
upon os sacred texts by the Sautrlntikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the litUe Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Karan,da- 
vyuha* and in the ^urahgama\i but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sutra, but with PurSnio 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(o) In some of its features the K&randavyuhaX 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitayurdhyana ; 
Avalokita leams the law from Amitfibha, he comes 
to worship Sfikyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabha’s compliments ; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabhadra : no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance {pratibhana) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his worth. No other 
bemg besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gods issue : the sun and the moon 
come out of nis eyes ; § Mahesvara, who will be 
called Mahfideva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his forehead; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and feed the pretas ( ‘ ghosts ’) ; he terrifies 
all the demons and puts Vajrap5ni to llight.|| 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician [vidyadhi- 
pati, anekamantraiatavalnnui) ; he is in possession 
of the formulffi (in which be glories in the Ami- 
t&yurdhyana) ; but, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula 6^ mani padme hum.’H 

* See the Calcuto edition, 1878; Csoma-Feer, p. 246; Hodg- 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Lit. pp. 
95, 101) ; the masterly exposition of Burnouf (Introd. p. 221). 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.d. 616 (Sonlagint- 
welt, p. 84 ; Bockhlll, p. 212), but the original is supposed to 
have been In existence from the time of the mythical king 
Uia-tho-tho-ri (a.d, 427); see Grunwedel, Idyth. 451, 247. On 
the Maxii-bka-hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Kookhill, 212, and Schla- 
gintweit, 84. For the history of the Bak^sis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Record, ii. 241. 

t Ch. vi. Bee Beal, Catena, 89. 284 ; Nnnjio, 899 (tr, A.n. 
884-417); Wass., 176 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 ; and the quotations from 
the Sik^isamuchchaya. Enumerating the innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 82 manifestations of the god, 14 coses in which ho 
provides safetj’, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tab^ the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

t Sakyamiini speaks to Maitreya, Saiwanivaraijavifkambhin 
and Ratnapani. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lists of 108 names later? 

5 Siiiydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loc. cit.) ; cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

B VajrapdyividrSvaoakara. In the Bodhicharydvatdra, Vof- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells ; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal beings. 

^ It is this famous formulo that is in view in the Divydvgddna 
(foot of p. 618) which makes no mention of Avalokito. Sakya- 
muni imparts it to Xnanda ; it was preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is known to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 541 ; Kern, Gesch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them from heaven 
about A.D. 400. So far os the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemplated in Nantio, No. 326 (tr. a.d. 420), 
which contains two dharayis and two iijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘ formula of six syllables.' We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; Rdmusat, Milanyes, p. 90, 
Fo-koue-ki, p. 118 ; Schlagintweit, pp. 64 and 65 ; Grunwedel, 
Lamaism, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an. 
obscene interpretation. Mayi and padme in this Jargon hove 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, R4musnts cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this ‘ hexasyllabic 
i^adak^ari) knowledge \vidyB) ’ ? No. Is there a 
being who possesses it? No. It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its other 
side : whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose ‘heart,’ t.e. ‘mystery,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘ Adored one ’ {vandita) 
is a sufficient description of him. He is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sahgha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderbolt {vajrakdyaiarira), the 
ape.x of knowledge of the Buddhas {Tathagata- 
indnakoti), and becomes like a dhdtustupa, a stQpa 
with relics.t 

(b) Iconography and the manuals of incantation,? 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolat^.§ 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early as 
the 10 th and 11 th cents,, but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
(sddkanas) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother -country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyfina, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.|| We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.IT _ In one hand he bears the lotus 
(padma),** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘bestower of favour,’ and a ghost (preta) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tara (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
necked’), the guardian of the 30,500,000 magical 
formulm, and Sudhana, who is ^so a friend of 

•This mnrician {m&yS,vin) with eleven heads — this ehowe 
the best and truest form ot his polymorphism — is incom- 
prehensible. He appears and disappears like a meteor (jvalann 
trdynjpfndafi). He has n hundred thousand arms and a hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists In the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future {trikala). He was at work when Siikya- 
muni was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except when all beings have entered nirvjlna. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
• matured,' ond who owe everything to him ; there la deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

t Let us recall the fact that the KOrayifavyufta in verse adds 
some details in the ‘ Adibuddhistio ' sense (see art. Adibdddiu). 
But note that there Is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by AmiUbha (in the 3[a}}i-bka-hbum, Avalokita is 
bom from a white ray from AmiUbba’s left eye, or be issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age) ; nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘Dhyini- 
buddhas and their ‘sons’; Yajrapinl Is a malevolent being, 
RatnapSnl is a personage of secondary rank. Avalokita u 
nowhere, so far as we can see, called Padmapanl. 

J The iija of Avalokita seems alwaj-s to bo Ari^ ; his mantra 
Is the hexasyllabic formula (see the beautiful plate, Schlagintwelt, 
p. E5), but sometimes we And 5m TajradhaTma AriA- 
J There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Karaifdavyiha ond of the 3IiiydWiibhisambodhi. 

I Foucher, Iconoyraphie, I. and li. 

^ Triidjydaiefa, which gets its information from Tya^l (Vln- 
dhj-avAsin O gives the names LokeSvara, Amitabhaiekhara, Fad- 
mapini, and also Khasarpana, Kiran^vyuha, Sukhivatavara. 
Tiri is the daughter of Avalokita. 

*• Already at Silichl the * lotus ’ is represented In the hand of 
a great many personages, ns an offering Intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not ail A^■alokita3, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Grunwedel, BuddA, Kunst, p. 167). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus o/ the 7nie Lavr nor the 
5rttAdra<; nor the Amitdyur nor the Kdraydn seems to know 
Padmapipi 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined in anjali (the hands forming 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the other two hold 
the lotus and the rosa:^\ But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the water-pot. 
^nd then, when the god receives the names of 
Siva, Amoghapasa, Hfilahala, Nilakantha, Padma- 
narteivara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eyes 
become mrdtiplied, and he carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls filled with flowers, boivs, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, besides those which 
clearly show the identification with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: ( 1 ) the figure of Siifa- 
hanada { ‘ lion’s cry ’_). This w-as the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamnni ; MafijuJrl, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wi^om, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused 
ivith Manju^ri, is seated on the lion, carries the 
book and the sword of MnfijuSri, but all the time 
retains his oivn attributes as well. (2) The figure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give _a 
graphic representation of the metaphor;* this is 
a sculptured interpretation of the universality 
of the god. (3) Tho figure with eleven heads 
(three, tliree, three, one, one, the last one being 
tlie head of Amitiibha) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saraan- 
tamukha.t It corresponds to a legend which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita ‘ May my 
hea*d split asunder,’ the god had said, ‘ if I fail in 
my vow to save beings I —an old Buddhist expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
efficacy of his eftbrts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitfibha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which tho old 
is mixed with the new. 

Wo shall also quote a modem Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of the dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero ; * Tho chiefs of the 
Yogins call him the King of the Fishes (Matsy- 
endra), the devotees of the female deitiM {idktiu) 
call him &akii, the Buddhists call him Lokes- 
vara. All honour to this being, whose true foim 
is Brahma.’? This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par excellence, i.e. with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female energy, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Tfiras, § that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita mto a_ woman had 
probably been already efleoted in India.|| 

7 . We need not say very much about the ThMtan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to winch all 


• ‘With an eye in the palm of each hand ’(Sandberg, 
quial Tibetan, p. 107). Sometimes only sixty-six arms ar 
represented (Foucher, Catal. IS). , ^ , 

T See Schlagintweit, p. 64 ; Schmidt, ForseAunyen, ^£^1 
bead is broken into ten pieces). This number eiermj^ 
the eleven Kudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disgulsea e 
CBoIng VigiSvara, he is none tho less BrahmS when he^co 
Siva.) It may be useful to mention that the 
etadafamuiAadAdranis (NanJIo, 327, 828) were transIaW inw 
Chinese in E57-581. Among the other Samantao (AMAiW! 
patti, 23, 81, 30, 83, 03) the most famous is Samantabna^ 
ivi. ; Kern. p. 437. note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of tho ’Hhy&nibodhisattvas who is not a pao 
{vajra, ratna, padma, viivapdpQ. 



to the mysterious line of ‘ Elddhas,’ mastcra of me n v y r 
civilizers (7) of Nepal. Sometimes he is ^he Mn of A 
and is placed five spiritual generations ^ b* 

n&th; sometimes he Is GorakhnEths disciple. 
concealed under his name a historical .mlana- 

Abjapinl=PadmapanL But a'though the mj-tbi^ 

Uon fln'ds very little favour, euhcmcrisra In ?. 
seems almost chimerical. An Important 1 , red 

Is that Avalokita is white, except in hepal, where be u 
(Fonche^ Cat. 15. c^to.). 

I On toe CWneTe AvalokiU, see Eitel, Bandbooi, p. a 
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the monastic dietaries are nirmanas (8prnl-pa= 
khouhilgan) of the chief deities ; it -will he suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article La5L.USM 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokit^vara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lama (rgyal- 
ba lyga-mtsho), Tvliile Amitfibha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though -without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Lamaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan ; but it is quite as 
certain that many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves nith gods. 

LiTERATnKE.— Detailed bibliography in Burgess, Arch. Sur- 
vey of Western India, No. 6 (ISSS), p. 14, and Grunwedel, 
Mythologie, 1900, notes 29. 

OiUOIA-AL S0!7XC£S.— Lexicons ; llahavyntpatti, Dharmasaii- 
graha, TrikandaSesa, Saddharmapun^arika, Sukhavativj-ulin, 
Amikajurdhyanasutra, Bodhicbaryavatara, Karapdavj'uha. 

rmsrA.Y SOPBCSS. — Csoma-Feer, AMG ii. SSO; Sarat 
Chandra Das, llictionary, p. SOB, JASB (1882) ii. 126. 

CBISESE SOOBCSS. — Nanjio, Catalogue, 16S3, Nos. S27ff.; 
Beal, CaUna, 1878 (Suraiigama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Hodgson, Eurnouf, WassilieH, 
Kem, Koppen, Schlagintweit, Pander, Waddell, and Griin- 
wedel, the reader is referred to Wilson, Select Works, 1- 213, 
ii. 1-39, Bauddha Tracis frmn Nepal, 1862 ; Kem, Jnscrip. vil 
Baltambang, Amsterdam, 1899, Vermenging van Qivaitme, 
1888 ; Foucher, leonographie, L, 1899, and ii., 1905 ; Blonay, 
Diesse Tara, 1895 ; Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddh. Art tn 
Indiati, 1901; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalokita,’ 
JBAS, 1894, 51-89, Gazetteer of Sikkim, 1893, p. 250 ; specially 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arek. Sure. Rep, of Western India, 
No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 6, 1SS3 ; Pander, Panthion des 
Tsehangtseha uutuktu, Berlin, 1890. 

L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin. 


AVARICE. — Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorbing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between him and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to which any possession can be put 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted to this 
second feature, while the passionate desire that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have ; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

The avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and yet it may 
be doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms. 
The miser moats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state he probably sees in it the possi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his imagination the splendour 
nith which he might surround himself, the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
avarice leads_ men to amass money because of the 
command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, and because of its efficacy as an instrument 
w ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory^, 1886, _n. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
human passions, the love of pleasure and 
tim love of power ; although it may continue even 
when plwisure and power seem no longer -likely to 
be gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
t-o aU, ^ ite selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
j V mammon-worshipper. 

avarice is graphically described by Dante, 


•Even as our eye did not nplilt itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things. 

So justice here has merged it in the earth.’ 

A similar conception is found in Milton’s description of Mammon 
(Par. host, L 680 fl.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent— 

‘ admiring more 

The riches of heartn’s pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d. 

In vision beatific.’ 

Cf. also Bunyan’s account of the man with the muck-rake, who 
■was so intent upon the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of giorj-. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
Is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante (Inferno, vii. 61) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avance— 

• For all the gold that is beneath the moon. 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.’ 

The miser is represented frequently in literature, as in Molitre’s 
V Avars and in Plautus’s Aulularia, on which Molifere’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness at the avaricious is well 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser In the 
Autularia: ‘Nec noctu, nec diu, quietus nnquam eram: nunc 
dormiam.’ He has bestowed his treasiue upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. Sow he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussing) : ‘If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessary. . . . MTien 
sent oat ... on a public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is about to have his daughter married, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints may be put npon avarice by tbe la-ws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
profit, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 
be declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g. money ma^ 
not be hoarded by any one in such a way that his 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to support his 
children. Children are bound to support their 
parents. In these and other ways law may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions, 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
cease. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an effort may be made to 
cheek avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depri-vmg the subject of all personal 
mterest in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along -with the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Christi- 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin which 
must give place to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love of neighboui as well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly thin^, but possess them 
as if he possessed them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks first the Idmgdom of Gfod, 
all things needful for life wiU be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to he 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 
power, hut, regarding himself as a steward of God, 
he is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

LixERiTTRE. — Hume, Etsai/s, Moral, Political, and Literary, 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1876 ; Martinean, 
Types of Ethical Theory", London, 1838 ; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly SiM, London, 1901 ; Morley, XTnivereity Sermons^, 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894 ; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
asticism, London, 1903. D. MaCEAE TOD. 

AVERROES, AVERROISM. — I. Life.— 
‘ Averroes ’ is a corruption of the Arabic name Ihn 
Rushd. Abu ’l-Waliu Muhammad ihn Ahmad ihn 
Muhammad ihn Rushd was bom at Cordova in the 
year A.H. 620 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing. 
His grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, UTote 
some important works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Aba Jafar Harun 
of Truxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zulir, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated theosophist Ibn 'Arabi. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesh (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faitliful, the 
.Ajmohad Abu Ya'qub Yusaf. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as foUoivs : 

‘ When I came Into the presence of the Amir of the Faithful,’ 
he Bays, *1 found him alone with Ibn Tufail, who began to 
eulogize me. . . . After asking my own, my father's, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion; “What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it nave a beginning? " A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless.’ ^e Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlocked for In a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised AverroSs to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arran^ng of them. There is a 
passage in Ibn 'Tufall’s philosophical romance, Ray 
ocn Yakzan, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroes, who was just then beginning to ivrite. 

In A.H. 565 Averroes was appointed a kiidi at 
Seville, and, about 567, ivas installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
composition of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time ivith public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 678 back again at 
Marrakesh, where Yusaf appointed him his chief 
physician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 
When Yusuf sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ‘ Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroes continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qub al-Mansflr, Yusufs 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his uTitings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
nutness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
ous heresies (see below, § 3) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthodoxy, ho was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
AverroEs was recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1193). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the TagazQt gate. 


2. Works. — Averroes’ great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renoivn and popularity in ths 
West in the Middle Ages. His ]^niosophy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But Uie care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in Musalmaa teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. Those 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 
periods into which philosophical instruction was 
divided. It is in this way too that the Qur’Sn or 
the 'akSXd (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islam, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics, 
the Physics, the treatises on the Sky and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics •, but no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animals, and the Politics. In Arabic wo have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Loyic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexanders com- 
mentary on Metaphysics. H. Derenbourg 1 im 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiums 
(jaw&mV) in the library of the Escurial. This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Almohads (Fagnan’s tr. p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Tah&fut al-Tah&fut {‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theolo^ans. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions os having been written 
by AverroEs besides his commentaries, but which 
ore perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are ; 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Ffirabi’s Logic and on his manner or comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicennas 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith CAMdah) of the Mahdl Ibn Tamni^ 
Averroes was the author also of_ works on Juns- 
prudence. Astronomy, and Medicine. _ Of the lap 
named, we possess the text of a treatise^ which, m 

the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spreau 
reputation, the KulliySt (i.e. ‘Generalities )• . 

3. Doctrine. — It is by no means certain that tlio 
Westem writings which we possess on_ Averroes 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine, tii® 
philosophy was fiercely attacked by the theo- 
logians, who represented it in the liglit_ most 
favourable for their oivn ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced assertions out of it, thev drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they 
according to them, this doctrine led ratiiw 
than what it really was. We know this 

of procedure well from the work of 
entitled Taha/ut (‘ Destruction,’ or ‘ Vanity 
Philosophers’), where he applies it to al-I5rao 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carelu y 
studied. It is clear that al-GhazulI_ rcproache 
‘ philosophers,’ not so much for e.xplicjtly proiCA 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinio 
and hypothese.s which arc not likely to be 
for proving religious truth, but from which c 
elusions contrary to the faith would rather 
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inferred. ' This does not mean that al-Ffirabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
AverroSs. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by Musalmans, but by Christians as well ; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroes, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is veryobsciire and difficult. 

It seems that even Kenan, in spite of aU his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, m his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroes’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroes as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroes’ doctrine according 
to Kenan : 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points. He 
further represents AverroEs as a downright determmist, whoso 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover. In several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
Impressed with the great influence of Neo-Flatonism in Isl&m — 
an influence brought into evidence by Dietcrici— he tries to 
trace the ideas of me Arabic philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
■ometlmes flnds rather difficult, and Is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs mve preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these diflierent ways 
of looking at Averroes. We believe that he 
must be studied as belon^g to the school called 
al-falasifa (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-FarSbi and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonic than Peripatetic; that Averroes’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, difier- 
ing from it only in imessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahafut al-Tah&fut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) which 
Averroes wrote in reply to al-Ghazali’s Tahafut. 
Al-GhazUli attacked al-FilrabI and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently happens that Averroes flnds 
al-Ghazall’s criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system ; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroes on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ PhUosophera ’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics ? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtfui 
whether there is ’ much less Neo-Platonism in 
AverroSs than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroes’ philosophy by comparing them' with the 
corresponding pomts in Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This IS not a very easy task ; for Averroes himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
IS more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less ' firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world, — The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
m the Mu'tazilites, such as Abul-Hudail and 
lumilmah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averrofe's, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power '; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a diflerent manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihilo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averroes 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not difier 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time— a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time : it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroes recti- 
fies a proof pf Avicenna’s whicn does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial oodles, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement ; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent.’ In this way Averroes distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause (cetemitas secundum tempus, mternitas sec- 
undum essentiam). God alone is eternal without 
cause and ivithout mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an agent. 

(2) Origin of multiplicity.— ’R^-na.'a remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroes most was 
that of the_ origin of beings ; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emerge from Him ! 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring’; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came mom God a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintain this pim- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

He admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
difFerent aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘ dispositions ’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted — an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rejecting this opinion, 
Averroes continues to dimmish the importance of 
the r61e of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the diflerent faculties, the mem- 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is becau.se ol 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the snbluna^ sphere, that it can 
he said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the ■world, as "we read in the Qur’an. It does not 
necessarily follo'w that, because this po'wer pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows then from the unit, i.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
different beings that compose the world harmonize. 
But AverroSs seems to have avoided explaining’ 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knotaledffe in God . — ^Averroes g^ves us his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘ the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence,’ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not comprehena the 
hemgs that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which wo know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. Bor if any other being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God would 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and He 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular ; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes or human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up : we cannot, according to AverroSs, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect would be neces- 
sary to the more perfect ; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, a little obscure. Averroes tries to 
explain it by comparing it to colour, which is one 
in its essence but has different degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In ■view of this explanation it would 
be uniust to claim that Averroes’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The sovl and the intellect . — We may take 
it that Averrofe's’ psychology is, as a Avhole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. But there is one 

oint in this system wliich yvQ must not forget, the 
istinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often been said that 
Averrofe's taught the ‘unity of the soul’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present ivriter does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, about the univ'ersal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the Botiool of ‘Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the Boul are not merely distinct in degree ; that U to Bay, the 
Intellect Is not merely the most elevated kind ol soul. W’e feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
Ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free Irom all matter; It is essentially that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter ; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract ; it Is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be eaid of the soul. The Idea of 
BOul, in Mus.alm.\n philosophy, is closely allied to our modem 
ideas of power and energy. The eoul is the energy that 
animates matter; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, It Is, on the contrary, profoundly mired up 


with and involved In It At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have on idea of this power simllat 
to that of the modem psycWcal schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following : — 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat. In which are the souls that form 
the Dodiea Ho philosopher will deny that there Is a celestial 
heat In the elements which serve as support for the facultiee sf 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celMtUl 
faoulty.” Galen calls it the “ informing faculty.” These eouli 
form bodies ; this Is the reason why Plato says that tbs soul 
Is separate from the body; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that ore here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said: "At the death 
ol the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see."' (Tah^ut, p. ISS). 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
netually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be In- 
dividual and remain so. That is what AverroEs points out 
after a passage in which he has been speaking of the unity ol 
the intelligence : ‘ This argument,’ ho says, ’ is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality: but it is a different thing with tht 
soul ; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sagei 
say: ’’It is not exempt from the condition of individuality'” 
(op. eit. p. 187). 

The soul, therefore, according to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
body. It may do so. Arguments of p, purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality realiy exists, but they shoiv that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Averrofe's’ point of 
■view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, he leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘It is a verj^ difficulty prob- 
lem,’ he says. The philosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point we have j^t 
seen — the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with what we find in Asdcenna.y 

Belief in the survival of indmdual souls, com- 
bined ivith belief in the eternity of the world, 
brings up a difficulty ■with regard to infinite 
number. Since tlie number of souls produced at 
the beginning of the world is ivithout end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals 
ing at one and the same time. Now, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number. Averrofes agrees with 
the majority. He seems to solve tho_ difficulty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle ; he does 
not apply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just there 
is but one light ; its multiplication to infini^ m 
indmduals is only a seoondaiy matter. In short, 
Averrofe's refuses to admit infinite number m the 
case of objects that are quite detached from one 
another ; but he does admit it, in a secondapr 
manner, in the case of objects previously bound to 
a genoral unity. , , . 

Such is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Averroes’ system on the problem _oi tne 
unity and the survival of the soul. It i® 
evident that it is quite impossible to adniit vtie 
contrary opinion, ■which is that AverroBs 
the survival of the soul. Bor tliere is no “OU 
that Averrofe's claimed to remain ®h® I . 
faithful. Now it is an absolute impossibility that 
be could believe himself a Musalmun and at i 
same time deny the immortality of the soul. B 
thought must have been, like that of the 
school of Philosophers, that the former pbilosopuy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhamtiiw 
faith was also true ; that consequently there snouia 
be no essential point of contradiction between tnc > 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himsmf 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
draiivn to considerations of that kind. 

4 . Short history of Averroism. — ^Averroes’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewsh philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Kabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14th century. In the 13th cent., Jacob, son of 
Babbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Judah. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopaedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroe's’ works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages n:om Averroes in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jemsh schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averrofe's had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola follouung the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they worked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut do^vn the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of al-Kindi and 
al-Ffirabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averrogs. Of most importance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on cfe Casio et Mundo and 
of the treatise On the Soul. Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso X. and Frederick li. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalmun scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s works have 
passed into the West ; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission ? M. Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to tlie one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise, flrie Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
Sistory of Animals, the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Mhetaric, and the Poetics. The first com- 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the berinning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroes. Then now versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among tlie translators may bo mentioned Jacob 
Alantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul ni., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmans. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by tlie Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroes’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Fioino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in aU the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
I Aquinas, and Gilles of Rome vTote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods : by the 
provincial council of Paris in 1209 ; by Robert de 
' Courson in 1215 ; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240 ; by Etienne Tempier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 ana 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided, 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
swaj’ in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends doivn to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 

LlTBRATOItB.— I. EDITIOUS OF ATEJIROSS' WORKS.— ItiB tWO 
most Important Latin editions of Averroes are those of Niphus, 
1495-07, and of Junta, 1663. Arabic or Hehrevr texts : Tah^ut 
al-Tah6fut, ICalio, a.ii. ISOS; J. MUller, Philosophy and 
Theology 0 / Averroi’s, Munich, 1850 (Germ. tr. 1876); 7* 
menfo medio di Averroe alia Poehea di Aristotile, edited 
in Arabic and in Hebrew by Lasinio, with Ital. tr., 1872 ; U 
testo arabo del eommento medio di Averroe alia Pettonea di 
Aristotile, by the same editor; Freudenthai and FrSnkel, 
'Die duroh Averroes erhaltenen Frapmente Alexanders xar 
Metaphysik des Aristotcles,’ with translation into Gorman, in 
MBAiy, 1884 ; M, Worms, • Die Lehre von der Anfangsiosigtelt 
der Welt bei den mittclalterlichen arabiseben Philosophen,' in 
Baeumker and von Hertling’s BeitrSge, Munster, 1900. 

II. WORKS ON AVERROlsu.—'Roaaa, Averrols et ,PAwr- 
TOfsme^ Paris, 1869 ; Munk, llilanges de philosophie juive et 
arabe, Paris, 1867, also art. in Franck’s XUctionnaire des Scienea 
philosophiqties ; F. Lasinio, ‘ Studi eopra Averroe,’ Annunno 
della societd italiana per gli studii or., 1872-73 ; A. F. Mebren, 

‘ Et Bur la pbilosophle d’Averrots, concernant ses rapporto avco 
celle d’ Avicenne et de Gozzail,' MusSon, vU. 618 ; Forg:et, ws 
philosophes arabes et la philosophie soolastique,’ CompU rendu 
au troisiime congrls seientijique international des eathohgms, 
Brussels, 1806 ; P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant VAverrosime 
latin au tciii‘ silele, 1899 ; T. J. de Boer, The History oj 
Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903, 

BOK Carba de Vaux. 

AVESTA. — The Avesta, the sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
phet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and serves at the 
present day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 
India and the so-called Gabars of Persia (seo_ nrtt, 
Gabaes, Paesis). Although fragmentary m its 
present form, the Avesta is one of tho great 
religions monuments of antiquity, and preseryw 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for tlie 
victories of the Greeks over ^ the Persians at 
Marathon, Platiea, and Salnmis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into tho Last. 

I. Name. — The designation * Avesta ’ is denveu 
from the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpasldk,^ or 
avistak, a word of uncertain meaning and_ deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sansknt vtaa, 
may signify ‘ wisdom,’ ‘ knowledge ’ ; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from n presumable 
Av. foiTU upastd, and denotes ‘ the original wxt, 

* the 8cripture.s,’ as oppo.sed to the icxm tand («. 

Av. azainti), ‘commentary,’ 

the exegetical and religious works of the Mioui 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase apastak va sand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta, which was used by Hyde (1700) and 
by Anquetil du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. 

2. Original form. — ^The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari {Annates, i. 675) and Mas'udi (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
{SN XXX. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
or the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dinkarf 
and the later Persian Mivuyats, which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

According to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or hooks, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of" the Ahuna-Vairya (?.ti.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven hooks each, the first (called gdsSn, or Oktha group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1, 2, 8, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and morA teachings, the second (called ddfUc, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 16-19, 12, 14) containing laws and pre- 
scriptions, and the third (called ttdtak-mdnsarik, or Hadha- 
manthra ^oup , and consisting of Nasks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer oxtant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkarf. Of Nasks 8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 16, and 10 
sections respeoUvely are said to have existed ‘after Alexander.’ 
The Bubjecu treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Nask 1, virtue and piety; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegetical— the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in it ; 4, cosmogony ; 6, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Gushtasp (VishtSspa) and his wars with Arjasp ; 11, various 
religious and worldly duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
and the Saviour that is to come ; 14, worship of Onnazd and 
the archangels ; 16, dispensing of Justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law ; 17, priestlv and ritual code, 
general regulations ; 18, law of property and family relations ; 
19, the Viakvdkd, or Vendidkd, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopiodio in character. 

3. History. — According to traditions, the sub- 
stance of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achtemenians. Tabari 
states that King VishtSspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ‘ Stronghold of Records’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis) — a tradition which is in 'substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the Dinkart 
(III. 3, Vir. viL 3 n., T. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the ' treasury of Sliapigan ’ at 
Persepolis (of. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
p. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatrothd-v Airdn, another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tanlets, was kept in 
the * trea.snry ’ of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, AiyadgCir-i Zarirdn, Shatrdihu-i Airdn, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx. 


No. 54; and Jackson, NSldehe Studien, Strassbnrg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealons care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of ‘ the accursed Iskandar ’ 
(Alexander) in B.C. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achsemenians at Persepolis, and when his 
conquering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the Mwer of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid andParthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Khusm Anushirvun (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Volo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should bo 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
Papakan (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
hi^ priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shahpuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reim of Shahpuhr li. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision or the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Ze 
Zend-Avesta, iiL Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘ Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 602-555 ; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Tansar s Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Observations 
on DarmestetePs Theory, Leipzig, 1898 ; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achcemenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more senous even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur’an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4. Present contents. — The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions : (a) Yasna, 
including (6) the Gdthds, (c) Visparad, (d) Yashts, 
(c) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishes, Gdhs_, etc., (/) 
Vendidad, [g) Fragments. These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. (1) The first CTonp 
comprises the Vendidad, Visparad, _ and Yasna, 
wiiich are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order m 
which they are to be used in tlie service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddah, ‘ Vendidad 
Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 
• Sec art. Ardashir l Tok I. p. 77*. 
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is separate entities, and in that case each part is 
nsnally accompanied hy a rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yashts, -wmch are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Kkordah 
A vesta, ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small A vesta.’ 
Tills forms a species of prayer-book for the 
laity. 

(a) Yasna. — The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the pardhom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
inCTedients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
only indirectly -with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Haiti, Hd, which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis (kusti), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters Ixiii., 
Ixiv., Ixvi., Ixvii., and Ixxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii,-lv., Ivi.- 
Ixxii.). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation (mpazda) 
and other offerings with similar formulas (iii. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prajer (viii. 6-8) there follows 
theHom Yasht{ix.-xu), in which Haoma, the branch 
from whose tivigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shipped both as plant and as divinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
begin the so-called Staota Yesnya, chapters of the 
Stot-Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter Iviii. In the early chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the various forms of fire (xvii.). Chapters xix,- 
xxi. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
prayers, the Ahuna Vairya, Ashem Vohu, and 
Ycnyhe Hdtdm, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called the Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii.) make up a further 
liturgical sequence, called Homdst Yasht, which 
accompanies the second preparation of the Haoma 
juice in the ceremony. The five Gdtkds, which 
together with the Yasna Haptanghditi form 
chapters xxviii.-liii. (excepting hi. ), stand out in 
marired contrast with the other parts of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth G6th&s. Chapter liv. consists of 
but a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with which the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the Gfithas (Iv.) comes the 
Srosh Yasht (Ivii.), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (hu.) by way of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix. ), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worshipper (lx.), 
a formula of exorcism (Ixi.), and a series of stanzas 
to be recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii.). 
Chapters Ixiii.-lxviii. constitute the Ab-zor, ‘ offer- 
ing to the waters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii.-Ixiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of j 
the waters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the j 
consecration and offering of tlie hoty water (Ixvi.- j 
IxviiL). The book ends with further invocations I 


(Ixix.-lxxii.), which mark the conclusion of tha 
Yasna ceremony. 

(b) Gdthds. — The metrical GfithSs (‘songs,’ 
‘ psalms ’) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprisiijg 17 
hymns (Fas. xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvi., xlvii.-l., 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyn, Vohu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
Avesta. The style of the Gathfis is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the later portions; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances are but little referred to, 
and the Haoma-cult, the Fravashis, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly with the prophet’s teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
tlie relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they were the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summaty of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (of. 
Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the GathSs is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ (Yasna 
Haptanghditi), which is written in prose, but in 
the same dialect as the Gnthas. It consists of a 


number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Amesha Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, the waters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
appears in the Gathas. Its language, in fact, 
shows certain departures from the Gathic dialect. 
Under the Guthns are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the AhutM 
Vairya ( Yas. xxvii. 13), the Aj/jcw Vohu ( Yas, xxvii. 
14), Yenghe Hdtdm (Yas. iv, 26), and iho Airyaman 

isAya previously mentioned (For. liv. 1). _ _ 

(c) Visparad . — The Visparad (Av. vtspe ratavo, 
* all the lords ’) is not a body of connected texte, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or -7) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about onc-seventn 
as long as the Yasna. The Visparad 
invocations and offerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,’ whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(tf) Yashts.~Tbe Yashts (Av. yeshti, ‘worship 
by praise’) form a poetical book of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the religion 

(yazatas) and the heroes of ancicntlran are praised 
and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
wor^ipped corresponds largely with the 
in which they are used to name the days oi mo 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chiefly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yashts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are : Yasht r,, in praise of Ardvi Silra Anfibita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii. , which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravashis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory {kavaya 
hvarenah), a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s Sndh Ndmah serves to throw 
light on many of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
scure. 

(e) Minor Texts . — Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Myaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of five short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and | 
to the angels Khnrshed, Mihr (Mithra), Mah, | 
Ardvisilr (Ardvi Sura Anahita), and Atash, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form i 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, ' 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the five GShs, 
addressed to the spirits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirdzahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; thoAfnngans, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes •with an 
accompanying offering: the Sfrzngdn-i Dahmdn, 
repeated in ^honour of those who have died in the 
faith ; the Afrlngdn-i GdtJid, recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth ; the Afnngdn-i Gahanbdr, 
composed chiefly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebraUon of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afnngan-i 
Eapithwin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta, 

(/) Vtndxddd. — The Vendidad (Av. vidaevo- 
data, ‘the law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathas 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, and expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
banded dovra to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In Its present form it contains 22 chapters, called fargards. 
Chapter i. is a dualistic account of creation that attributes ail 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahriman. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the princely Tima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (rarai. The following chapter (iii.) treats 
of the_ pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the deflJement of the earth by' corpses. 


Chapter iv. concerns legal matters— breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity In- 
curred through contact •with the dead and to the methods of 
purification lor removing the pollution, notably by undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called BarasKnum 
(ix.). Chapters xiii.-rv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters rrl.- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and lor the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xvui., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious to prayer early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evdl spirit Druj, concerning &e 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a medical 
character. 

{g) Fragments, — In addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable number of 
fragments. There strive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hddokht flask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Ft. W. 4), which refers to the efiScacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘An Avestan Fragment on the Kesurreotion,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the Afrin-i Paighamhar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kinjjs, and the so-caUed VisAtasp Yasht, an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fra^ents are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavd ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nlrangistan, a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Nlrangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but ■unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlaid treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the Afnn-i 
Dahmdn, also called Axmemaaaecd after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlaid commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahla-vi 
works, such as the Shdyast-la-Shdyasi, the Vijir- 
hart-i DlniJc, and the Pursishnihd, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicoCTaphy in the Frahang 
%-Olm, an Avesta-Pahlaid ^ossary (ed. Hoshang]i 
Jamaspji and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; of. Beiohelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com- 
plete list of fragments and their editions see 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterhuch, pp. idii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in tlie ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished ivith 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
have escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now represented with any degree of complete- 
ness. The Vendidad, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yet even reason for making so strong a claim that the 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and tradition was lost. It is known that the latest 
pieced together. Many of the chapters of the Stot- Parthian monarcha were filled with the true 
Yasht, or twenty -first Nask, are contained in the Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from Latin, and other writing that the tradition of the 
chapter xiv. to ch^ter hiii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
litteratur,’ in GJrP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in period between Alexander and the rise of the 
suidition to these two remnants, an important part house of Sasan in the 3rd cent. A.D. 
of the Bakan Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (moat of 6. Language.— ^ The language in which the 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise Avesta is written is named ‘ Avestan.’ It belong 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others to the Iranian branch of the Indo-Germanic family 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
mens of about 15 of the ori^al 21 Naaks. This krit, tliough individually quite distinct from the 
material is supplemented, nowever, by various latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
passages that have been translated from the the means of establishing the authenticity of tho 
Avesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
that form. The Pahlavi Biindahishn, for example, its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
is largely based on the old Avestan Damdat Nask, agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. shows a greater variety in its e and o sounds. 

5. Age and growth. — The present form of the Final vowels, except 6, are, as a rule, short. A 
Avesta dates, as has beeu mentioned above, from striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
the Sasanian period, but the various portions and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
differ considerably from one another in age. The improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- identical with those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to Sanskrit voiceless stops k, t, p, for example, aro 
go into details here, it may be said in general that generally represented m Avestan by the spirants 
the later texts as a rule are mitten in prose, show Kh, th, f, when followed by consonants ; Sanskrit 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their initial s appears in Avestan as h. Because of this 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
extent of formulaic material. The application of phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological equivalents by the mere application of certain 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows: (1) phonetic laws. In inflexion the language shows 
GathSs {Yhj. xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 
Haptanghaiti {Yas. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other possesses almost equal facility of word-formation, 
compositions in the Gatba dialect (Fiw. xii., Iviii. In syntax it differs from the Sanskrit in certain 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, points, showing marked individuality, especially 
mentioned above), (3) metrical Yasna and Yaslits in the later portions. 

(Yas. ix.-xi., Ivii., Ixii., Ixv. ; Yt. v., viii.-x., xiv., Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta : 
XV., xvii., xix.), portions of Vendldad ii.-v., xviii.- one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
xix„ and scattered verses in the Vrsparad,Nyaishes, parts, often called GathJB, Avestan (GAv.)} the 
Aftingans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- other, the language of the great bodjr of the 
tions of the Avesta. Avesta, called Younoer Avestan (YAv.). IheGfithfi 

The determination of the actual date of com- dialect is more archaic, bearing to tho Younger 
position of the different parts of the Avesta is Avestan somewhat the relation^ of the Vedic to the 
largely a matter of speculation. According to the classical Sanskrit, Possibly this older dialect may 
generally accepted view, the GathSs, the oldest part owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
m substance as well as in form, date back to an difl’erence of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet the lengthening of all final vowels and the frequent 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions use of parasitic vowels. Its grammatical stnicture 
of the scriptures may have been ivritten or com- is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of ml 
piled as late as the time of Shahpuhr II. of the the texts ivntten in Younger Avestan, ns_ the late 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the compositions in this dialect, oiving to linguistic 
period of development would thus be about B.C. decay, shoiv many corruptions and confusions, 
660 and A.D. 376. In his latest ivorks (Ze Zend- All that is old or written in metre, however, is 

Avesta, iii., Introd. ; see also Zend-Avesta?, correct, and occasional inaccuracies^ in such parts 

SBE iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- must be attributed to faulty transmission, 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 7. Metres. — The metres of the Avesta desen'C 
composition of the Avesta as we now have it. In considerable attention, because they assist m de- 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have termining the relative age of the various parts, 
existed under the Achmmenians were lost after the Almost all tlm oldest portions of the texts are 

invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any found to be meiiical; the later, or inserted portions, 

earlier work has come down intact. The pre- are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however. The Gathfis are composed in metres that have 
in the Vendldad, which, although later than the analogies in the Vedas. These wem the only 
Guthfis in composition, is older in material and metrical parts known to the later ZoroMtnan 
Achnemenian in tone. According to this theory, until Western scholars discovered the rhythmia 
tho Gathas, though the oldest part of tho Avesta structure of many passages in the later tex» 
in form, represent the latest growth of the Almost all of these versified portions, especial y 

Zoroastrian spirit and show tho influence of Gnos- frequent in the Yashts, are written in cight-synao 

ticism, the school of Philo Judaeus, and Judaism, lines (cf. Geldner, Uber die Metrik des jungere 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of Ares/a, Tubingen, 1877). _ , . , , 

the Ist cent. A.D. This radical hypothesis con- 8. Alphabet. — TheAvestaiswnttcninanaip • 
cemingthe age and growth of the Avesta met at bet far younger than tjie language it ' 

once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars The characters are derived from the ,• 

b^t qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to Pahlavi, which was used to record j 

have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists tion when the texts were wllectea •„i,, 

are at present agreed that there is no adequate Sasanian times. The writmg is read irom g 
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to left. Nothing is kno^vn about the original 
Avestan script. 

9, Pahlavi version. — The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
when the general understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.0. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The_ rendering is a 
word for word translation of the orig^al, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have in general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Palilavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskrit by Neryo- 
sangU, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian pnest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi, or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion , 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modem Persian translation of portions of the 
Palilari version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the influence of Western scholarship. The.«e later 
versions have some merit, in that tliey occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are b^ed, and consequently they 
content themselves ivith reproducing the Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10. Discovery. — The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 
been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde (Eistoria 
Religionis Veterum Persaram, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Pars! sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript weresentto Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred books. 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with wliom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modem Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
material, he published in 1771 under the title Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
I cessible. Some scbolars were disappointed not to 
I find the important philosophical and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not sufficiently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed oft' on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
lOeuker.was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perroms work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity lasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year. 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. Tlie close affinity 
between the two languages had already been 
noticed by various scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Bask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brought back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Palilavi 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the anti<inity of the lanCTage in -which the 
Avesta was preserved, showed that it -was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the a^hahet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Bumouf began to study the Avesta. He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in Anquetil’s trans- 
lation ; and -with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
passages where before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the question of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Hang, Windisch- 
niann, IVestergaard, Roth, and Spiegel, whose 
efforts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. Por a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison -with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods should be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of -workers. 

ImnATTOE. — L Texts: Westergraard, Copenhagen, J852- 
64 ; Splegrel, 2 vols., Vienna, 1853^8 ;(only Yasna, VIsparad, 
and Yendid6d, but -tvlth the Pahlari translation); Geldner, S 

S arta, Stuttgart, 1888-03 (the standard ed.); Hauer, DU f^nf 
llthcU, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1^3-60; Mills, GAthdt, Leipzig, 1892- 
W (with Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian versions, and 
translations of the first three) ; Baunack, ‘ Die drei wiohtigsten 
Oebeta der Parson . . . und das slebenteiUge Gebet (Yasna 
Haptahhiitt),' In Studi'enouf dem GebUU der griechisehen und 
der aritehen SpracJien, I,, Leipzig, 1886. pp. 803-473 ; Bumouf, 
Vendiddd Sad^, Paris, 1820-43: Brockhaus, VendidSd Sadi, 
iHiipzig, 1850 ; Antia, Vendiddd Sadi, Bombay, 1901 ; Sanjana, 
Nirangaetdn, Bombay, 1894 ; Dhalla, IfyaUhes (with versions 
and tr.). New York, 1908; Geiger, Aogemadaicd, Erlangen, 
1878 ; Hang, ' H&dOkht Nask,' in Eook of Arda riVa/. Bombay, 


Paris. 1893 (including various fragments). For other fragments 
see Bartholomae, Altiran. ITorferb., Strassburg, 1904, pp. ix-x. 

ii. TrakslatiONS: AnquetU du f’erron, Zend-Avesta, Out- 
rage de Zoroastre, 2 vols., Paris, 1771 ; Kleuker, Zend-Avesta, 
9 parts, Kiga and Leipzig, 1778-M (a German translation, with 
additions, of the preceding): Spiegel, Avesta . . . ubersetzt, 
3 vols., Leipzig, 1852-83 (tr. into English by Bleeck, 3 parts, 
London, 1864); Pietrazewski, 1., Berlin, 1864 (a euriosum of 
distorted learning) ; Parraesteter and Mills, in SSD iv., xxiii., 
xxxi. ; de Harlez, Avesta^, Paris, 1881 ; Darmesteter, i« Zend- 
Avesta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-93 ; SSderblom, f7r Avesta, Stock- 
holm, 1908 ; Mills, S’fie Odthds of Zarathushtra, London, 1900 ; 
Bartholomae, Die Odthds des Awesta, Strossburg, 1905. 

UL GRAESIAE AKV Lexicoorapht : Spiegel, Grammatik 
der aitbaktrisehen Spraehe, Leipzig, 1807, and Vergleichende 
Grammatik der altirdnisehen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1882 ; Geiger, 
Sandbitch der Atvestaspraehe, Erlangen, 1879; de Harlez, 
ilanuel de T Avesta, Paris, 1882 ; Bartholomae, Bandbueh der 
altiranisehen Sprachen, Leiprig, 1883, and ‘ Vorgesohlchte dcr 
Iran. Sprachen’ and ‘Awestisch imd Altpersisch,’ in GIrP 
1., Strassburg, 1895-1001 ; Jackson, Avesta Grammar,!., Stutt- 
prt, 1891; Kanga, PraclicalGrammarof the Avesta Language, 
}Somtay,iS91: Plzzi,Grammatiea elementaredeir aniieo iranico, 
Turin, 1897 ; JnsU, Bandbueh der Zendsprache, Leipzig, 1804 ; 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Wbrterbueh, Strassbuiy, 1904, and Zum 
altiran. Wbrterbueh, Strassburg, 1900 ; Mills, Diet, of the Gothic 
Language of the Zend Avesta, Leipzig, 1902 B. (still in progress) ; 
Btocbet, Lexique des fragments de f Avesta, Paris, 1895; 
Schuyler, Index Verborum of the Fragments of the Avesta, New 
York, 1901 ; Geldner, Metrik des Jiingeren Avesta, Tubingen, 
1877 ; Relchelt, Avestisehes JElementarbueh, Heibelboig, 1908. 

iv. COSlUEKTAJtlES. BTC . : Spiegel, Commentar uber das 
Avesta, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1864-63, and Feriosengh’s Sanskrit- 
Gebersetsung des Tapia, Leipzig, 1801 ; Sanjana, The Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendiddd, Bombay, 1895 ; Bhamcha, 
Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, 1. (Khordah Avesta), 
Bombay, 1900; also much of the literature cited under L, 
espedally Spiegel and Mills— the latter Is also contributi^ 
numerous discussions of individual lids of the Yasna to ZDBG, 
JR AS, JAOS, Miision, etc. 

V. GE.VEEALDJSCVSsioys: West, ‘Contents of the Nasks’ 
(traniUtlon of the Dinkart passages on the subject) oNBN 


xxxvii.; Spiegel, Erdnisehe Alterthumskunde, UL, Leipzig 
1878, pp. 771-797 ; Hang, Essays on the Parsis^, London, 1834 • 
Ayuso, Los Pueblos iranios y Zoroastro, Madrid, 1874, pp. si- 
55 ; Geldner, ‘Awestalitteratur,’ In GIrP it, Strassburg, 1896- 
1904, pp. 1-53 (Eng. translation by Mackichan, in Arrrto, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in Bonour tf . . . San- 
jana, Strassburg, 1904, pp. 2-82); Browne, Literary Bistory of 
Persia, i., London, 1902, pp. 95-102 ; Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta, Leipzig, 1900; Mills 
Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), Philo, the Achennenids, and Israei 
Chicago, 1900. See also the literature cited under srtt. 
Gabaks, Paksib, Zoroasteh, etc. 

A. Y. "Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA AVICENNISM.— I. Life.-Th9 
name ‘Avicenna’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘Aven SinS,’ the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ibn-Sina.’ Abu 'All al-Husain ibn 'Abd 
Allah ibn Sinh was bom in the year A.H. 370 (a.d. 
980-981), in the city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres (adab). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a CTeengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher cmled Niltili, 
otherwise unknoivn, who came to reside -vrith his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Lome, Euclid, and the Almagest, Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite voung, began to -visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s metaphysics presented gi-eat difficulty 
to him at first. He read it forty times -without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purport 
by means of S-Earabi’s commentanes. 

His medical talent soon brought him into favom 
with royal households. He cured the Samfinid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nub, son of Man9ar, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly aftenvards was unfortunately 
burned, Avicenna was ofiBoially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many to^vna 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkonj, Nasa, Ahiward, and Tils, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became connected 
-with al-Juzjani, who aftenvards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted for 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from A-vicenna’s own account, 
which has been preserved by Ibn Abl Ugaibia. 
This -work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
bis time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour "’omd 
be lasting. He became, for a time, tho_ protege 
of an admirer in Jorjan, tlien of the Princess of 
Eai ; but he soon passed on to Kazv’in and H8|>’' 
ad&.n. He cured the Amir of Hamaddn, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But Ins terra 
of government was not a happy one. He 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of liis greatest works. As ho liaa 
a strong desire to leave Hamadiln, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahan. The Amir oi 
HamadSn discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but his captivity did not intermpl 
his literary work. After many_ adventure.s, n 
succeeded in escaping along witli his brotlicr, 
Juzjani, and two servants, all live disguised w butw, 
and at lost found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Al5 ad-Daula, who reigned in _I?fan. . 
There he received the honour and dignitiM he so 
well deserved ; and there lie enjoyed, what 
appreciated far more than any honours, trM- 
quillity. At night, he held philosophical meetjnn, 
over which the Amir himself somotimes presi 
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And meantime he finished his greatest -works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (A.D. 1036-7)j at the age 
of 58, in the course of a journey, made in the tram 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity — an activity, too, -wnioh -was exercised in 
more -Nvays than one. Avicenna loved wine and 
leasnre almost as much as intellectual -work ; and 
e committed excesses -which shortened his life. 
Legend . has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful hut beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2. Works. — Avicenna’s works are veiy numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is asA Shtfa (‘ the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najat ( ‘ Healing ’). This abridgment, 
-written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Ishdrdt. The full 
title is Kitdh al-ishdrat wa’l-tanKhdt, that is to 
say, ‘Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this A-vicenna’s best work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Din Tusi 
(t A.H. 672 [A.D. 1273-4]). 

A-vicenna’s other j^iloso^ical treatises are : 
Philosophy ehArudi, Philosophy el- Alai, so called 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated!; Guide to Wisdom, composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often comments on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom, printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logic, one of which forms a part of the Najat', 
a treatise On the Soul ; a short poem on The Soul, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions, printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, A-vicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled CaTwn Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomv. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Dauia 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics. — ^Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘ School of Philosophers ’ {al-fald- 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
Haarbriicker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before A-vicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Sabtean translators, Hunaiu son of Ishaq, ThSbit 
son of Qurra, YakyU son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Parabl. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Farabi Avi- 
cenna is greatly indebted in Metaphysics, as he 
acknowleages,_and probably also in Ikigic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work,_we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4. Philosophy. — ^A-vicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows: Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
log}'', Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school. 

(1) Logic. — The parts of the Najat relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of art.). The Ishdrdt also contains 
some important passages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the Classif cation of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical works. They were not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further eubdmdes the 
science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by Porphy:^’s Isagoqe, one of 
the best-known works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding to the Isagoge, is a kind of 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the terms 
of speech and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called by 
Aristotle the Categories ; the third deals -with the composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Hermeneutics ; the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics', the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics; the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
persuading, and correspond to the Topics or Dialectics, the 
Schistic, and Rhetoric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagination, like 
the Poetics. 

Logic, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
Bvllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
A-vicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
subtleties and aU scholastic trifling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. He shows very clearly 
that this power is, above all, negative. ‘The aim 
of Logic,’ he says in the Ishdrdt, ‘is to provide 
mankind -with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Loric 
then, strictly speaking, does not discover truths, 
but helps man to make the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a -wrong use of them. 

Keasoning, according to A-vicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset — the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a known deduced from a previously kno^vn is 
not unlimited; it must have a starting-point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which -will be the 
base of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
formed, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is ; by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects ; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are primary 
principles which all hold because of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate do not contradict; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childhood ; and others 
are based on the experiences of life. All these 
principles (of feeling) join with the first principles, 
or principles of reason, which are produced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the slightest conscious effort to persuade him of 
them. The mind realizes itself con-vinoed and i» 
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not eren aware of how the conviction has arisen. 
A self-evident example of these first principles 
is: ‘The whole is greater than the part.’ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet antiquated, open and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
definition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the different kinds of 
questions that arise in science : first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it is ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the aoctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘ an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood.’ At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
difference, property, and common accident, which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
definition. 

Tlie Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculi.ar pre- 
misses. The different objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity. Besides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of practical, .^plied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, and Ethics. Tlie problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) Pbtsics. — In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discusses several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, c.g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with the ideas which Scholasti- 
cism employs in Logic and hletaphysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested bv observation of the physical 
world : ‘ Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form ; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can be taken away 
without annihilating the body, but which con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Aricenna’s conception of power is more closely 
allied to dynamics than to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it always returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight.’ Tliis idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power. Its effects are always either 
greater or less. Aricenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed.’ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined othenvise. Time cannot be conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ‘ Bodies,’ says A^•icenna, 
‘are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the st^. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space and impenetrability. He tries to 
show, by somewhat subtle reasonmg, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum are impenetrable, from 
which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not a^it the possibility of actual infinity! 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. Ho 
admits,_agam, that bodies are divisible inpotentia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the mutahillim (‘ theo- 
logians ’), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the opportunity several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, his 
account, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) PsrenoLOGT . — ^In Avicenna’s doctrine. Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
are classified methodically according to a hier- 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
grand construction is as follows : 

There ore three kinds of minds. These are, in asccndlnf 
order, the vegetoble mind, the nnlmnl mind, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 


The vegetable mind, or nature, possesses three faculties: 
(1) nutritive power, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another body into the form of the first : (2) power of crowing, 
by which the body itself Increases, without chnnging its form, 
until it has attained its lull maturity; (S) power of generation, 
which droivs from the body a part similar to itself in potentia, 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to It 
in acfii. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties: motive 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptive faculties. (1) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efllcicnt power. 
The appetitive power itself Is either attractive or repulsive. 
If attractive, it is simply desire, concupiscence; if repulsive, 
it Is irascibility, passion. The efficient power, wlilch is the 
producer of movement, resides In the motor nerves and the 
muscles. (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal rniro 
are classified ns external and internal. The former incluM 
the five senses — sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beginning in the common sense, a sort of 
centre In which all the perceptions assemble before being 
elaborated by the higher faculties. The common sense is 
situated in the front part of the brain. The first fnmty to 
act on the perceptions Is the formative facnlty or imadnatjon. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ccascoM 
make an impression on the senses. The fonnativo is followea 
by the cogitative faculty, which works first of all by vrV 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now prepared, and ura^ 
notions out of them. The estimative faculty next groups tnew 
notions into what might be called Judgments, hut which are 
quite inrtinotlve and not intellcotual. This faculty it is wWen 
constitutes 'animal intelligence.' For example, the inesp 
knows by it to flee from the wolf. The last of the facmtire 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated in the oacx 


irt of the brain. 

The human mind alone possesses intelligence, 
'his intelligence is divided into active intern- 
ence, or practical reason, _npon_ which moimity 
epends, and speculative intelligence, or tueo- 
2rical reason, which perceives ideas. The per- 
3 ption of ideas is built up through thrpo faculties, 
■hich act so as to make the intelligence pass 
•om mere power to actuality. The first of these 
lenities, the materiel intellect, is only a_ 
ossibility of knowing; the second, 
f possession, recognizes first principles ; the 
1 that which is directly fitted to receive the fom 
E things that are intelligible. It ^ 

erfeoted intellect. It seizes hold of that y^hicn 
I intelligible, when, outside the human mino, 
nites with the ‘ active intellect.’ , 

There naturally arise, in the 

leory, physiological questions regarding the inni> 

ons of the senses and the localization of tn 
iilerent faculties. Avicenna treats of these m 
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liest he could at a time when the biological 
Bciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner in which visual images 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel hetw’een two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
Aristotle and Plato. He accepts AristoOe’s method and rejects 
Plato’s. 

The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of nniversals. This question wm 
not so pre-eminently important in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them in actu, when it unites yvith the_ active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient ; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potcntia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united ivith a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. The soul perceives its 
oivn peculiar essence ; intellectual power perceives 
ideas apart from organs ; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directly from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is ereated at the 
same time as the body is formed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony ■with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) ^lETAPEYSICS.■~■Ti^^x& is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. It treats of tlie procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modem 
works of philosophy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
briefly, the theory of the spheres : 

The scale of beings, mentioned above [see § (S)], from the 
vegetable world up M man, is continued beyond man into the 
region of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 
Being, the principle of principles, who is perfect unity. From 
this first Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
plicity and change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
18 the world of souls. The souls are essences, bound to pure 
intelligences, which animate bodies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supra-human region are the store, which are 
classed after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed doivn 
to the time of GalUeo ; and the comparison of 
their spheres rvith a superior kind of animal is an 
idea wffiich dates back further than the Hellenic 
world, and ryhich was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
mc^pm_ reader as uncouth, A'vicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
ca'usality. He considers that the pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active j 


it is even productive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself ; it is perceptible especially 
in the primary Being, w’ho is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which He is the principle. 

' He comprenends everything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
IS hid from Him, not even the ■iveight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cause precedes the 
efficient in potentia; in actu the efficient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the final 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function rvould beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism. He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence ivhich 
springs from Him. This intelligence kno'ws itself 
and it knows God. From this double knoivledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
triplicity when the first caused stiU knows itself 
as possible in itself, and as necessary in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion unth that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the general has its 
own causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, i.e. a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
indmdualized, its idea must be able to receive the 
effect of particular causes. 

The idea of the necessary Being is the terminus 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, rvith all His qualities. He is 
absolute. He is pure good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 
goodness : existence, always in actu, is pure good. 
He is pure truth, for that is called true ivhich can 
justly be said to e.xist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration composed of three lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(1) All possibles cannot spring Irom one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts np infinitely ; (2) a series of causes 
finite in number cannot be possible in themselves and necessary 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a circle ; 
(3) everything produced has a cause, and every cause is deter- 
minating, This consequently signifies that all possibles must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together infinitely, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the series of possibles 
ends in the necessary Being. 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigorous 
■way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith in the power of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) Mysticisii. — It is doubtful whether A'vi- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo-Platonic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of philosophy. 
Ibn Tufail seems to say that A'vicenna had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine called hikmat-al-ishraq, ‘ philo- 
sophy of Qlumination,’ which really contained his 
true ideas. But we know from one of the treatises 
of Suhrawardi al-Maqtul that this philosophy is 
almost exactly A'vicenna’s own Nieo-Platonism 
■with a different nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism. 
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ecstasies, and illumination, we shall confine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the fact that the wliole 
world is encompassed bj’ the knowledge of primary 
Being. This knowledge is cognizant of the most 
perfect order as that which flows naturally from 
tlie Being. The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
this idea, is similar to Leibniz’s : evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essentia ; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil : want, physical sufTering, and sin. We find 
evil onlj' in what is still in potcntia, and has not 
yet attained perfection. It affects only the indi- 
vidual ; species are shielded from it. Evil, more- 
over, is always a good from some superior point of 
view. ‘ It does not enter into the plan of Divine 
ivisdom to abandon lasting and universal ^od, 
because of fleeting evil in individual things.’ Like 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides that, however common 
it may he, evil is not the general rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. To effeet this, it must become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
hanrmnji and well-being which penmdes the world 
of superior essences. It unites -with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this happiness. Otherwise its taste 
is vitiated ; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly suffers. But if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his notions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pure 
desires and his bad habits. Only when purified 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 
bliss. 

(6) Etsics. — Avicenna, enamoured of the specu- 
lative part of philosophy, was on that account 
less interested in practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
fine_ pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysical. He also wrote on ethics 
as well as a snort treatise on Government, 
which was published recently. It is ■written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern himself, his wives, his children, and 
his servants. 

From the very e.vrliest times, humanity feit a need of organ- 
ization. First of all, man had to settle in places where he could 
most easily and corafortabiy live. This led to the setting up 
and choice of dwellings. Once established, these required 
looking after. This duty was entrusted to the woman. From 
the woman the family was bom, and, ns it Increased, servante 
■were added to the household. 

Plan’s need of subsistence was also the primary 
romoter of commerce and the arts. Atdcenna 
ivldes the arts into three kinds : (1) those which 
are dependent on intelligence of the highest order, 
e.g. guidance, judgment, counsel ; these are exer- 
cised only by the great ; (2) those dependent 
on education, e.g. ■writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3) those founded on strenrth and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should leam one 
of these and apply himself to it. 

The good wife is her husband’s associate in ruling and guid- 
ing. The best kind of wife is intelh'gcnt, religious, fond of her 
children, and sparing in words. 

The management of the famfiy is based on fear, dlgnltj', and 
earc. If a man does not make himself feared, his wives -will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life by providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventing any Jealousy from arising among them. Tlic wife 
must give unremitting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna saj-s a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of the other. The woman whose mind is not occu- 
pied rrith domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 
best attract the attention of men by the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


S, Avicenna’s school.— The school of Avicenna 
does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy was combated and refuted among the 
Alusalmans of the East by orthodox theolo^ans, 
especially by al-Ghazall. For the history of the 
school of ‘ Philosophers ’ proper in Western Isliim, 
see AVERRofis, Averroism. 

LiTEBATtmE. — (a) On the MSS of Avicenna’s works : C. 
Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Iiiteratur, Weimar 
and Berlin, 1897-1002. For Avicenna’s life : Ibn Abl Usalbia, 
'Uyun al-Anbd', ed. Miiller, Konigsberg, 18S4, pp. 2-20. Avi- 
cenna’s general plulosophy : Carra de Vanr, Arfcenne, Paris, 
1000 ; S. Munk, ‘ Ibn Sink,’ in Franck’s Dictionnalrt da 
sciences philosophiques ; T. J. de Boer, TAe History of Philo- 
sophy in Islam, London, 1003. A very important work is now 
in process of preparation in Germany on the Shifh of Avicenna. 

(b) The Ha^dt was published at Rome along ^th the Canon 
of Medicine m 1693; the Ishdrdt, ed. Forget, Leyden, 1^; 
La Logique du fils de Sind, tr. Vattier, Paris, 1658. 
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ed. Schmolders, Bonn, 1838. On psychologj-, Landauer, * Die 
Psychologie des Ibn Sin4,’ in ZDilG, 1870; Martin Winter, 
Uber Avicennas opus egregium de anima, Munich, 1003 ; Carra 
de Vaux, ‘ La Kafidah d’Aricenne sur I’imo,’ in JA, 1890. On 
mysticism, see collection of treatises published by Jlchrcn : 
‘L’Oiseau,’ in Musion, 1887, ‘B6y ben Yaqzhn,’ In Muslon, 
1880, L'alUgorie mystique Hdy ben Yaqzdn, Leyden, 1839, 
L'Oiscau, 1891, La Pritre, La Hrequentation des lleux saints, 
La Lilivrance de la crainte de la mart, 1894, Le Lestin, 1899; 
Ethfi, Avicenne comme lyrique persan ; Carra de Vanx, ‘La 
Philosophie illuminative d’aprts Suhrawerdi Mcqtoul,’ in JA, 
1002. On morals, * Un TraitO in^dit d’Avicenna,’ in the Mashriq, 
Beirut, 1000 (te.xt). Bo-'* CARRA DE VADX. 

AWE. — In the presence of an awe-inspiring 
object, we feel oursmves subdued, hut are placid : 
we are powerfully laid hold of, but neither resist 
nor desire to be set free. On the contrary, we am 
drawn towards the object, and its presence^ is 
welcomed by us, though with a serious and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well os 
the imagination. The appeal is made to tliat part 
of our nature that is open to influences from wJiat 
is higher or meater or grander or better tlian 
ourselves, we feel our inferiority, _ indeed, but 
there is no resentment ; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the finite resting on, and 
complemented by, the infinite, and of ‘the less 
being blessed of tlie better.’ 

Greater, Ijiglier, grander, better — these are the 
conditions of the possibility of the emotion of j 
and there is the further condition that these riiould 
not appear as tlireatening us with danger, hnt bs 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If aU 
were on our o^wn level, this peculiar emotion couM 
not arise; and if we were threatened with tml, 
a contrary emotion would_ be_ aroused. _ The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean — everything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
presses us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling ; it allies itself with our ideals ana 
our n.spirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
ns to purify and to perfect character. That is it* 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies 
unknown and the nnknowahlc. W e cannot but 
be serious in the presence of mystery. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes possession of ns, 
necessarily subdues us and keeps us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of tiio 
emotion, if we note the objects that call it fort . 
Some of these are impersonal, and some are personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we liave (a) phenpmen 
of nature shon’ing eitlier the va.st or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our pover o 
understanding or that give special scope and c’-® ' 
else to our imagination — such, therefore, 
exceptionally impressive and create in us_a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration ; e.g., 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vastness o 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we have (6) intellectual theories and moral 
principles — generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the tr^vo 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one; the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authon^ of it — 
Ml contrihuted to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or nnworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, we have (c) awe as 
associated with persons — an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius luce Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God — supreme in Majesty, the source 
of Ml the excellences (‘wisdom, love, might’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. We have here the 
realization of the Ideal, ivhich points the contrast, 
— 'Woe is me 1 for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 6°). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong ; and yet, the puii^ and 
strength do not repel out attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
beneficence and mercy ; in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, we have 
(d) things sacred causing awe — things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy places (see art. * Bethel ’ in Hastings’ DB and 
in BBi), the soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions — the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Rome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (e) the awe that is associated "with 
solemnity — e.g. the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral ritw. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says : — 

‘They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
lore, pity, and ail high and awful thoughts ; consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious odoring admiration, and sun- 
dyed showers of teats Joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep Joy 
has something of the awful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth ’{Past 
and Present, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

Now, this being so, there can he little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between awe and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other ; 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could he committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would be ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (g.v.) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward effects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like) ; but it has well-marked pgvchical effects 
also— intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; but, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
ite normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting: it destroys the power of correctly 
appreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 
perceive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to be prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form — it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may he defined as ‘ nothing 
else hut a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth ’ { IF isdom of Solomon 1 7“). But the effect 
on the Tinll is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; hut, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and weakening, 
nntU, in extreme cases, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, fear repels, and does 
not attract ; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of hatred or dislike. 

Not so uith awe. In most of the respects now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(as seen m the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it) ; and, inasmuch as it attracts, instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, we feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
power, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, towards ns, and under whose pro- 
tection we may rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feelmg of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted towards 
it, and we rest in the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the importance and significance 
of awe as a religious emotion, with its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ; but much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of power or excellence, and both are 
most effective when associated with Bersonality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp — greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athanasius 
contra mundnm ’ (a unique figure deMng opposi- 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move ns 
strongly — to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
affections ; they purify our souls, and we feel that 
Ave are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

LiTEEATtTRE. — ^W. L. Davidson, Theism as grounded in 
Human Sature, Lend. 1893; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
2 vols. Loud. 1892, ii. 91 ; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the 
Emotions, Loud. 1697, p. 207 ; Hiram Stanley, Evolutionary 
Psychology of Peeling, Lend, and N.Y., 1S95, p. 1191.; J. H. 
Leuba, ‘ Fear, Awe, and tbe Sublime in Religion,* in AJRPE, 
a. (liar. 1906), 1 ; L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Loud. 1698, p. 29i : W. McDougall, An Introduction to 5<>ciaf 
Psychology, Lond. 1908, p. 131. 

William L. Davidson. 

AXE. — ^There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; but a special controversy has arisen over 
the rOiem or "K&ppvs with donble blade, owing to its 
association Avith Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the stone is thinned away to tlie two 
flanges. Examples of this type may be seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt-Bivers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into hronze, and then the form was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved out- 
line. It may have been some variety of this axe 
that permitted the feat of Odysseus.^ The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
tlie blnck-ligured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athene, Hepliaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull.= Sj)ecimens with the marks of use on them 
liave been found with other tools in a carpenter’s 
shop at Anthedon,* and with other tools at 
Gournia and Palaikastro in Crete,^ and at Troy.* 
A late Attic relief shows a youth holding one as a 
tool.® On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Phrixus with this axe,’ Theseus fights with 
it,® the Amazons are frequently armed with it.* 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war -spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
reliefs;’* and it was dedicated as war-spoil.” It 
was used to slay the sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagasae,” and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand,’* 
and there is otlier evidence to he considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove that this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to imderstand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Lahranda is well known to have held it :’* but so 
does Artemis,’® so does Dionysus,’® so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor,” so do the local heroes in Asia ’® 
and elsewhere.’® These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war ; and Zeus vvith his axe manifestly 
protects Lahranda as Athene armed cap-h-pie 
protects Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
forth in his might. We may even fairly suggest 
that the name Lahranda has some such relation 
to lahrys as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword-blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a memorial of sacrifice, and then 
as a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycenasan age. Mr. 
A. J. Evans^ has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the skull; one is a Knossian 
seal,* another a Mycenoean vase-painting from 
Salamis.” The object called by Evans ‘ horns of 
consecration’ (see jEgean Helioion), which is 
obviously a stand of some sort, and apparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull,*® also had the axe fixed 
in it ;** one was found in the ICnossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole.** The axe also becomes an 
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ornament of vases and other works of art’ AVe 
may compare with this the use of the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Koman 
times; and the reliefs of ox-heads with other 
sacrificial implements carved on altars.* The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, once appai'cntly to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a hull.* It may perhaps 
be mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up as a charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modem Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. We have seen it as part of 
war-spoil; the axe was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi;* and in the Dictsean cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found,® along with 20 lance-heads, 
25 darts, 160 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by o.ven, human and animal figures, vases, 
and other tliinga All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra, being too thin or too small for use; 
but most are perforated, and some have handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
different types : thick and solid, like stone axes ; 
thin, and sometimes marked with dots like dice ; 
sometimes the handles are perforated for hanmiig. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Dodona, 
Olympia, and Palaikastro (Crete);® to Artemis 
in Arcadia,’ in Ithaca,® and at Ephesus;* and 
to Athene and Artemis Orthia at Sparta.’® The 
axe also becomes a motive of ornament ; ” and axes 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
elsewhere.” 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to have any peculiar appropriateness to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are not peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not for use ; they may he either models of war- 
spoil,” or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of the 
axe-unit of exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modern times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that the unit was known m 
Greece ; ’* or again, the shape may have remained 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
exchange. 

It remains to discuss the graphic represente* 
tions of the axe. The blocks that compose the 
walls of the palaces at Knossos and Phaistos are 
scored ■W'ith a number of different signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, just as the 
symbols of writing might do. Amongst these is 
tlie double axe, which is repeated alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a square pillar in the 
corridor at Knossos. Whether the pillar he sacrca 
or not ” — and there is at least room for doubt 
there is no sufficient ground for regarding these 
signs as sacred. Such an explanation , 
account for only one out of many signs, all usea 
I together in the same way. It must also ue 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs ; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, including the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself.^ They 
are probably masons’ marks ; and some oi them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the medimval fortress of Cos," and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.* 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
•with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish-worship, as some 
have loosely called it ; but instances are not un- 
common or weapons beii^ worsMpped, whether 
as 'Weapons or as iron. Evans, in nis paper on 
‘ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ * has alluded to 
the subject ; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for axe-worship outside Crete.® The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value : the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on tlie Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus : a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.® 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objecte, induding an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with simDar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos’ shows an axe upright standing on 
steps between two supports ; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been dra'wn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques- 
tions, which have been often confused: (1) Was 
there an axe-cult? (2) Was the axe specially con- 
nected ■with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated •with Zeus? (4) Is Xa/3i5/itv5oi derived 
from Xd)3pw! (6) Is the Knossian palace the 
Labyrinth ? 

lirrenATCML— The Uteratare has been riven throughout the 
»rticie. WT H. D. Bouse. 

AXIOM. — I. Meanings of the term. — The 
various senses in which the term ‘ axiom ’ is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important. (1) 
Axiom in a predominantly epUtemological sense ; 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. (2) Ajiiom in 
a predominantly psycftolopicol sense ; a proposition 
of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
03 indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 
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held to be true ■with an unwavering faith. (3) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense: a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense : an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all •who are competent to 
understand ite import. (6) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-gcnctic sense : an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead ns to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely from our ex- 
perience. 

1. From the point of •view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘mediate’ or 
‘immediate.’ Am axiom is a proposition kno'wn 
to be true, not ‘mediately,’ but ‘immediately.’ 
For this view, ‘ intuitive knowledge,’ ‘ immediate 
insight,’ ‘direct assurance,’ or ‘e'vidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
imq^uestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which comes under our ohservation. Here the 
stress is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to Icnow it to be true, are supposed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge ’ in question is further regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact that a riven person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘ intuitively 
knows,’ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2. Sense (2), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
what may turn out to be the subjective necessity 
■with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
■vinced, sense (2) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense (2) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity, and who is unable to give other reason 
for his con-viction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind ot Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions ■n’hich we • clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.' Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of 'unswerving' and, as one conceives, necessary 'faith' or 
* assurance.’ Aristotle maintains that the ‘ principle of contradic- 
tion ’ is immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) -vari- 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjective necessity', 
may regard as axioms propositions which other thinkers are 
known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that 'water 
cannot turn solid ' might be regarded ns an axiom in sense (2) by 
n dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latitudes, rejected it ns essentially in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholiy insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective ' evidence ' and subjective ' certainty ' 
is central in the theory of knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our ' assurances ' and the objective truth. But 
the danger of confounding mere 'conviction' with objective 
' evidence ' is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

3. Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘ axiom ’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of propositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition which is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that sj'stem. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, the whole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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‘ absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to be 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one’s 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense (3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
principles presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
by the system in question. 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ‘ assumptions ’ or ‘ postulal^.’ 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘first principle,’ emphasizes a 
character which we are all especially accustomed 
to connect ivith the term, namely, that character 
of logical universality which a majority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regaraed as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and (2) could be satisfied oy par- 
ticular, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘I sutler,’ uttered by one who has 
toothache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
as a necessary persuasion of nis own or as a 'self- 
evident ’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such ‘ intuitive evidence ’ of 
present experience as the very type of axiomatic 
Knowledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set of demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially 
belongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Songa (8), In contwist with, and eomettmea to the exclusion of, 
senses (1) and (2), has been made prominent in various modern 
Jof ioal discussions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the • axioms ' of a given mathematical theory, recent witers 
mean, in many coses, propositions which one uses simply as the 
‘fundamental hiyotheses ’ of the theory in question (e.g., of the 
theory of some one of the ‘ non-Euclidean ' or ‘ non-Arohimedean • 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘Theory of Assemblages'). One 
need not assert such himothescs to be true, except in the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions about a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as ‘principles’ or os ‘primitive propositions’ in some 
statement of a theory. An axiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a thtarem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that Is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state- 
ments of a thcoryfs.g. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of numher-thcory) decidedly different sets of 
‘ hypotheses ' or ‘postulates' may be used as the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear as a theorem in another statement, and con- 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘ first principle ’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to n particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certain other propositions. 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon sense (3) as 
applying to certain propositions which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of all science, 
80 that, without these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
Indeed, unless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1). For if all science rests 
upon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
are axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (1) 
and (3) have therefore come to be viewed bv many 
pliilosophcrs as actually inseparable ; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the 'self-evi- 
dent ’ or ‘ immediately known ’ propositions are, in 
discussions of the pronlems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently simply identified. But the logically 
iruportant distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a ^ven theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there bo) has been 
brought afresh to light, especially by the modem 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition is to be called an axiom both in 
sense (1) and in sense (3), special reasons (such, for 
instance, as those of Aristotle) should bo advanced 
for asserting that this is the case. As a fact, it 
can never be ‘self-evident’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3) ; for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de- 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themselves— a highly 
‘ mediated ’ procedure. 

4- Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom the 
‘ universal assent,’ the ‘ consensus ’ of ‘ all rational 
beings,’ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘ competent,’ of all the ‘ normal,’ or of the ‘ wise,’ 
or of some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treatea as the standard 
opinion. The criterion here in question has fre- 
quently been emphasized, and its history fonna 
part of the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 
or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the ‘consensus of humanity’ ns the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeas are to be judged. 
Criterion (4) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, ns a fact of human nature, there 
are indeed propositions which nobody denies, or 
which all who understand their import affirm. 
In practice, however, those who appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent ’ as the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, ^^le 
very fact that they employ this criterion in argu- 
ments directed against opponents, who, ns appears, 
call in question either the truth, or the evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. If the opponent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly appeal to * universal 
assent ’ os an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one calls the assent 
‘universal.’ Such modification occurs if one re- 
gards the consensus in question as that of the 
‘ wise,’ or of the ‘ competent,’ or if one insists, in _n 
well-known polemic fashion, that ‘ nobody wlio is 
in his senses’ doubts the supposed qxiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom in sense (4) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with senses (1) and 
(2) — the connexion being often much confused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex- 
plicitly asserts that a proposition is, for luraselt 
personally, an axiom in sense (2) ; then ho draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 


in sense (1) ; and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 
proposition, being ‘ immediately evident, 
be proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent sun 
remains unconvinced, ana declines to admit the 
‘ immediate evidence,’ the defender of the proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense (4), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to 
the objector by ossurmg him that nobody objww 
to the proposition, since it is ‘ known to nil. U , 
if the opponent even yet persists in ca'lpS 
tion to the ‘immediately evident ^ 

least he himself objects, the defender of the hX)0 
finally confuses sense (4) itself by » convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all, whereby 
opponent is excluded from the 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the m 
becomes, of coarse, quite clear, although n 


le opponent. 

Such processes hare played a cnat I" 
ntroveny A lamou, example 

orenlce which have been sumrested by Locke i revin 
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the First Booh of the B'sjoy on fA« Human Understanding, of 
the ancient questions as to whether all men Mssess in common 
a taowledfre of logical, of mathematical, ana of moral truths. 
Especially in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
making out whether there is any agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Right and Wrong been pro- 
mment in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morais have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
agree, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
of sense (4). 

5. Finally, in sense (5) of our lisfe, an axiom is 
defined by reference to the famous doctrine of 
‘ innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
equally famous attack upon it, in the First Book 
of his JEssay, long made central in controversy ; 
and the partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms which this doctrine has since assumed,^ have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
point of view of sense (6) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness hy reason 
of the very ‘constitution’ or ‘original nature’ of 
the mind. Since the modem evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes the importance of our instinc- 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the tme of Spencer have been led 
to favour a theory of the innateness of those pre- 
dispositions which, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to regard some pro- 
positions as certainly trae, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race,’ 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (6), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (S). 

Nevertheless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
In sense (6) might prove to be an actually false 
proposition, . for the ‘innate constitution of the 
mind’ might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
resembling Spencer’s, might lead, in a thinker less 
optimistic about human nature than is Spencer, to 
the doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined by evolution, are stiU such as to deceive 
the individual. Thus the innate hostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessary 
result of the conditions of conflict under which 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lead, in- a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
ossible, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 
elief, although dependent upon the very ‘con- 
stitution ’ of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
lived by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s 'teliefs about his beloved are deeply affected 
by the innate constitution of his mind, and may 
appear to him to be, not onlj' in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A_ pessimist, such as Schopenhauer, 
isfondof emphasizing the innate ‘illusions’ which, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in characteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common^ sense as both logically false and morally 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which are 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas ever attain to them. But, when once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘self-evident.’ And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms in sense (2) which are also 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dhism, are due to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self -evidence and truth. 

jucioms in sense (6), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas generally admit, an^ individual 
may remain unaware of some of his inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why a new assurance, or an axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation or a sudden growth or ‘ mutation ’ 
(such ns may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a_ faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines ns to believe ’ is, ipso facto, ‘ be- 
lieved by all,’ in case the constitution in question 
is ^precisely the constitution ‘ common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason why the innate might 
not also be the indiiddual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that mind. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction which belongs 
to his ‘ constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, possesses or has 
assessed. This is as possible as is a new in- 
iiddual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual. 
Prophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming font of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have frequently insisted, those convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results. 

The foregoing survey shows us that the five 
senses of the terra ‘ axiom ’ here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now to diflferent sets of propositions, these 
five meanings of the term ‘ axiom ’ have become 
painfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the term ‘ axiom ’ is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous term, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

II. History of the term. — As to the history of 
the term ‘axiom’ and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Aristotle’s theory of the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3) ; (ii.) Euclid’s actual use of his 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
‘postulates’ (which were also theoretical prin- 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘knoivn to all,’ or as known to the 
‘ wise ’ or to the ‘ competent,’ has its beginnings 
in pre-Socratic philosophy, plays an important 
part in the Platonic Dialogues, and is in various 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
Aristotle ; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoiail tlieory of knowledge and of ethics. 
WhUe sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
of ancient thought, it becomes especially important 
in Christianity and in modem discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic theory of re- 
miniscence, but long put into the background by 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come to 
play a very great part in modem discussion. Its 
completest massic expression is probably the one 
to be found in Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais. 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic tmths, 
has been dominated since 1781 by three great 
movements; (1) the critical philosoplw of ICant; 
(2) the various forms of modem Empiricism, 
Positivism, ‘ Pragmatism ' ; (3) the modem lopcal 
investigations of the principles of science — in- 
vestigations which were especially stimulated by 
the famous inquiry into the axioms of Euclid^ 
geometry, and which have since extended to the 
whole range of the foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the principles of theoretical physics, 
and to still other branches of scientific theory. 

III. Significance for modem philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
philosophical problems which are suggested by the 
foregoing five senses of the term ‘axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of the topic may well bear in mind. 

(а) First, not every philosophy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The necessity of such an 
admission as the sole alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles are also axioms in sense (1), 
onr result would remain sceptical, for all scientific 
theory would lack basis. But the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is nob the only 
possible one. That theory depends upon con- 
ceiving the stracture of scientific theory as neces- 
sarily linear, with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that constitute the scientific theory. But for a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theoiy is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whole, a system of 
mutually supporting tmths, whose absoluteness 
does not depend upon any one set of first prin- 
ciples, but consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitebleness of the totality of the system. To 
assert such a doctrine involves considerations 
which cannot be developed here. It is enough 
that such n thesis has been attempted. From the 
point of view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz., in relation to certain parfiaf systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc- 
trine, whose theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary trath, both in the 
parts and in the whole system. But there would 
be no absolvtcly first principles, and there would 
also be no immediate certainties — nothing, in fact, 
that is purely immediate in the whole system of 
trath. The whole would be mediated by the parts, 
and conversely. 

(б) Second, the traditional alternative : either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de- 
pendent upon some other proposition from which 
It is deduced, or else it remains uncertain, does 
not exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
rational discovery of trath. Omitting here the 
complex problem as to the relation between our 
experience of particular facts and the general truths 
which onr scientific theories aim at establishing, 
we may point out that there arc propositions 
such tliat to deny them implies that they are true. 
As Aristotle already obsen-ed, the principle of 
contradiction is itself a propo-<ition of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


where a proposition is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the probandum implies 
_the_ trath of i\x\s probandum. The proof that this 
is, in fact, the case may be no easy one, and may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any proposi. 
tion A, such that the contradictory of A implies A, 
is, ipso facto, a true proposition, although nobody 
may yet have come to feel its necessity. 

When we prove a proposition, however, by show- 
ing that its contradictory implies it, we do not 
make this proposition ‘self-evident.’ Nor yet do 
we demonstrate the proposition merely by refer- 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certamties. What we find, in such cases, 
is not so much ‘self-evidence,’ as ‘ self-mediation ’ 
— an essentially cyclical process of developing the 
inter-relations which constitute the system of truth. 
In case, then, there are no axioms in sense (1), wo 
need not abandon either the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth. 

(c) Third, axioms in sense (2) we need and use 
wherever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or are absorbed in contemplations, such 
as re(juire a laying aside of the critical sense and 
a limitation of the business of reflexion. But the 
assertion ‘ I am sure of this ’ is never lorically 
equivalent to the assertion ‘ This is true.’ ^d it 
is no part of the business of science or of philo- 
sophy to seek, or to remain content ■with, merely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ however 
‘ necessary ’ the subject feels them to be. 

(«f) Fourth, axioms in senses (4) and (6) interest 
the anthropologist, and the student of society, of 
history, of religion, of psychology ; they can never 
satisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
of logic, and of trath for its own sake. 

(e) Finally, sense (3), interpreted not absolu^y 
but relatively, so that an axiom is a pnnoiple 
ivhich lies at the basis of a certain selected systera 
of propositions, and which is not demonstrated m 
the course of that system, remains the fCjwe m 
which the term ‘axiom’ is still most servkeably 
employed in modem theory. PhUosophy seeks not 
absolute first principles, nor yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self-mediation of the system 
of truth, and an insight into this self-mediation. 
Axioms, in the language of modern theory, are 
best defined, neither as certainties npr as absolutely 
first principles, but as those principles which are 
used as the first in a special theory. 

LrrzRATUBE.— A complete view of the literature of thoprobWM 
regarding axioms is impossible, since the topic is connec^ mt 
all the fundamental philosophical issues. A few 
AristoUe, Analj/t. Post. i. 2, 3, lUtaphys. iii. 2, iv. 8, 4 , a^ 
ZeUer, Philos, d. Griechen^ u. il. 234;210. Of works 
on the topic wo may specially name :--Descarte3, 

Method, and Meditations ; Spinoza, Tract, de 
tus, and Ethics, especially pw. i. and il. ; Locke, 

Human Understanding, esp. bks. L opd Iv. > ,Lcibniz, A 

veaux Essais ; Reid, Inquire into 

Essay on the Powers of the Human 181 - ^aat, 

der reinen remunTt/j. S. MiU, LogicB J872;kee^,^^ 

H, Spencer, /*rincip!r^ of 

Russell's Foundations of Geometry, 1897, and 

Mathematics, 1003, and L. Couturat's Xojijue ma 
contain summaries of the principal problenu and ■ui-ji 

ing the mathematical ■ first principles ' whi^ arc of 
importance. JOSIAH KOVCE. 

AZAZEL.— When the word ‘Azazel’ 
introduced into a Western Bible or _ 

unknown to the present writer. It does not 
in the Concordances of the Greek, _ Latin, 
German Bibles ; it found a place in Avm at 
Lv le®- for the ‘ scapegoat’ of the text, ana i 
the text of the EV, ‘ dismissal ’ heing mter 
pretation on the margin. In Greek it ® 
nave appeared first in print in 
ffexapla; 1713, at Lv le*", from Cod. (Coishm^ 
anus, now M). It is found a second time, j, 
ing to Field, in the text of that Codex . 
tls ifafijX els rijr Ipgfioy rav iiroropr^r ; thw rcai f, 
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being shared, according to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Kedpath, Concordance to the Proper 
Names of LXX, p. 7, this reference to v.“ is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Peast of the Atonement, lexicographers as yet 
completely disagree as to its explanation. The 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown -Driver -Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as ‘ entire removal, seeing in the form a * rednpl. 

intens. ahstr,’ from »y[^ip]=Aiab. ‘remove’ 

= ‘ entire removal’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be preferable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and rocl^ 
mountain (Yoma, 676, n'mar nirp), or of a spirit 
haunting the desert. The form Ijisja, is, in this 
case, considered as changed from ^-1*^ 

being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced 'ilzaza’il, and explained 
by the lexicographers as another name of the 
archangel Alicliael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 285 i)- The name be- 
came well knoum among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximian, identified 
with St. Pancras of the Western calendars; see 


‘Histoire de Saint Anazail, texte syriaque inddit 
avec introduction et traduction franjaise: pre- 
cedes des actes grecs de Saint I’ancrace, publies 
pour la premibre fois par, Frederic Macler,’^Paris, 
1902 {Bibliothigue de I’Ecole pratique des hautes 
itudes, fasc. 141), and cf. on it H. Delahaye, Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, xxiv. 93-95, and Brookelmann, 
ZDMC Iviii. 499-501. Recently the whole concep- 
tion has been derived from the Babylonians; cf. 
J. Dyneley Prince, ‘Le Bouc Emissaire chez les 
Babj’loniens ’ (JA x. 2. 1, pp. 133-156, Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ; but M. Fossey (La Magie assyrienne, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declares ; 
‘ Je ne puis rien voir de semblable.’ If one reads 
Lv 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel must be a being related to Jahweh in some- 
thing of the same way as Ahriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to God. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stones about the fallen 
angels (Gn 6*-®) is outside the scope of this article.* 

Litebaturb. — Driver, art. ‘Azazel,’ in Hastings' DBi Ben- 
zinger-Cheyne in Mncye. Eibl. ; Volck in PJiE^ ; Jew. Eneye. \ 
Uie Comm, on Leviticus ; Marmorstein, Sludien zum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum, 1905, p. 37 £E. RB. NesTLE. 

* In the Hook of Enoch (ch. 6), Asael is the name of one of 
them, in tlie Greek text (ed. Radermacher) ’AtreoA., SjTicellus 
'Afa^X; in ch. 8il. Azazel in the Ethiopic, 'Afa^A in the Greek 
and Syncellus, ’Afaf^A according to Irenajus ; he is thrown tie 
TTiv TTjv ovoay iv rtp hovSaijA (Gr. AaSoinjA), e.xplained hy 

Geiger as abbreviated from EctA Hadudo (the modem Belh- 
tpididun), the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed. 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fem. Baalat, Beela, 
Beltu). — Ba'al is a primitive title of divinities, 
which is found in all uranclies of the Semitic race 

C C / 

(Arab. , ha'l ; Eth. ba'6l, b&'l ; Min. and Sah. 
ha'l ; Sin. ba'lu ; Nah. Vgz ; Cauaanite and 
Heb. ‘jys, ba'al', Phoen. and Pun. ba'l; Aram. 

and Syr. hii^, b^'el ; Palm, bSl, and Va, 

bil ; Bah. and Assyr. bSl), 
i. PRIEITIYE IIEANING OF THE JfAJIE.— The 
application of this name to deities is secondary ; 
pnmarily it is a common noun denoting ‘pos- 
sessor,’ ‘owner.’ 

(1) It denotes ownership of phy-sical objects. Thns the ba'al 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘ proprietor’ ; the 
ia'alat, its ‘ proprietrix ’ (so in Heb. Phoro. Aram. Assyr. Arab. 
Eth.). The be'alim of a town are its ‘citizens’ (so in Heb. 
Phoin.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘citizen’ (cf. CIS 120, 'JUI3 nzya R3in, ‘Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium’). (2) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain physical 
characteristics. Thus a two-homed ram is described os a ba'al 
of two horns ; a bird, as a ba'al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ba'al of hair (so in Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (3) It denotes a 
‘ possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
is called a bo'al of discernment; a hostile man, a ba'ol of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba'af of sin ; a dreamer, a ba'al of 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ba'eU of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assjt. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a ‘ possessor ' of certain 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called ba'al 
of a case ; a prosecutor, ba'al of one’s justice ; a confederate, 
bo'ol of one's covenant (so Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (6) bo’at 
denotes a ‘husband’ as the ‘owner* of a wife (cf. Dt fiWfU) 
where honso, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
numerated with irife as a man’s possessions) (so in Heb. Nab. 
Mm. Aram. Arab. Assjv.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
ba al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
exercises authority over men. For the idea ‘ master,' or 
lord,' the Semitic languages in general use the words 'adhdn, 
mar, rabb, but not ba al. Only in Bab. -Assyr. has bll (= ba'af) 
developed the general meaning of ‘ lord ' and become a synonym 
of the other names of authority ; but tins usage is evidently 
tecon^ty, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meanmg ‘ husband ' ^unot be primitive, because the ba'al or 
owner tj-pe of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the primitive constitution of 


Semitic society, as of lo many other early peoples, was matri- 
archal (see 'Asutart, a). In such a society, where the mother 
was supreme and marriage was only a temporary um'on with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba'af or ‘ owner,’ since the wife was far too independent He 
was known rather as ’abu, * nourisher,’ which in the meaning of 
‘husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father ’ (cf. JerS* 
and old Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of the Semites succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a ba'al, and was probably 
still known as 'abu (see 'Ajia). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or poly- 
gamous stage and wives were secured by purchase, did the 
husband become an ‘owner.’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of ‘ husband,’ and was set apart to 
express the idea of ‘father,’ which now for the first time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their lathers. 
A new term, accordingly, had to be found to express the new 
conception of the husband as an ‘ owner.’ The other names of 
authority, 'ddhen, mar, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
express the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
inferior ; but ba'al, ‘owner,’ w-as an indefinite word that might 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba'af designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owTier of persons. 

As a title of deity, ba'al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘ owner ’ or ‘ occupier ’ 
of some phj'sical object or locality, possiblj’ also 
as a ‘possessor’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
lo). If the numen was regarded as maseniine, it 
was called a ba'aZ', if feminine, a ba'alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab, dhii (fem. 
dh&t), ‘be of, po.ssessor of,’ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with ba'al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun b&l 
{=eba'al] developed the secondary meaning of 
‘master,’ or ‘lord,’ and, corresponding to this, 
in the Assyro-Bahylonian religion b£l described 
the god as an ‘owner’ or ‘lord’ of persons. 
Thus in their inscriptions the Assyrian kings 
group the great gods of the nation under the 
general formula bili rabute belly a, ‘tlie great 
lords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba'als of 
tribes and ba'als of persons, hut this conception is 
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not forad among the other Semites and cannot he 
primitive. Corresponding to the original usage 
which limited the name ba'al to owners of things, 
the o^'altm are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
proprietore of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
'dohim, 'ddhCntm, m^lakhtm, ralbtm, martn, but 
never ¥'altm. One never meets Ba'al-Israel, 
Ba'cd-3Ioab, Ba' al- Ammon, as one meets Ba'al- 
Sidon, Ba' al-Lcbanon, Ba' al-Maon, but instead 
or Melek-Israel, -Moab, -Ammon, 

In Bab.-Assyr. the worshipper addresses his 
god as BSU, ‘my lord,’ or Beltt, ‘my lady’ (cf. 
Madonna, Notre Dame) ; but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowng from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in B6Ut of Palmyra (de v ogU6, Inscr. Simit, 1868, 
62, 165). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
Btl, who is worshipped alongside of the native 
B61. The Ba'alat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin ^vriters as Beltis ( = ’n5>i;3), fAbydenus 

in Muller, BNO iv. 283, 9), B^XOijr (Hesychius, 

■ S.V.), BadXrif (Philo Byblius in I'Bff iii. 669, 25), 
Balti (OIL iii. Suppl. 10393, 10964) ; but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of the Ba'alat 
of Gebal with Biltis of Babylon. The same is 
true of BaXtiwor (=jVw), ‘our ba’al,’ a title of 
Juppiter Heliopolitanus in Chron. Pasch. i. 661. 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as ‘ my ba'al,' he 
may call himself ‘slave of the ba'al,' e.g. in the 
Phcen. proper names 'Abd-ha'l, and the Palmy- 
rene name 'Abdi-b6l. 


It can be taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local numina. When the singular ba'al is used, it 
requires a noun in the genitive to indicate wliich 
baal is meant; e.g. Ba'al-Bazor, Ba'al-^idon, 
Ba' al-Barran, etc. The contention of Baudissin 
{PBE^ 326) that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Ba'al, like the local forms of Zeue 
among the Greeks, is untenable, because there is 
no evidence that ba'al ever became a proper name 
like Zeus, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with names of places in this fashion ; 
e.y. we never meet such combinations as 'Ashtart- 
$tdon, ' Ashtart-Gebal to distinguish the various 
forms under which 'Ashtart was worshipped. 

If ba'al is used without a following genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the 6a 'af of Jg 6^^ **’•*’•*’ is 
the local numen of Ophrah, ‘ the ba'al ’ of 1 K 
1031 . VI Igu. 55 . 55 . 55 . 40 jgts 225* (»), 2 K 3’ 10'®'^ 11“ 

1715 21® 23‘- ® (and the corresponding passages in 
Ch), Jer 2® T IP®-” 12'® 19^ 23'»-^ 32’®-« Hos 
210(8) 131^ 2eph is Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Ahab (1 K 16®”*), whence it spread to Judah 
through the influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliah 
( 1 K 22®‘ I®®), 2 K. 8’®). In these cases it cannot be said 
that ‘ the ba'al ’ means the image of one god Ba'al, 
or that the article is used to distinguisli tlie local 
manifestations of one deity (Baudissm, 328). 

In Babylonian, where there is no article, Bil 
alone, as a designation of Alarduk, the chief gc^ 
of Babylon, becomes a true proper name ; but tliis 
usage IS not found in the other dialects. The in- 
sertion of the article in Heb. and in Phoen. shows 


Where ba'al, ‘proprietor,’ is identified with 
mdek, ‘ king,’ as is the case in certain Phoenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn- 
cretism that is seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba'al-Yah, ‘the ba'al is Jahwen’ (1 Ch 12®), or 
Yo-ba'al, ‘Jahweh is the ba'al,' if Kuenen’s re- 
storation of Jg 9®® be correct. Here Jahweh, the 
conquering God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local ba'als. Thus Melkart (=nnp iIid), ‘king 
of the city,’ is called the ba'al of Tyre {CIS 121, 
IS npw inKl>, ‘to our lord, to Melkart, the 


that ba'al has not yet lost its appellative force. ^ 
Only in proper names is the article with 


ba'al of Tyre’), Similarly we find Milk-Ba'l, 
‘king-owner,’ a compound dei^ like Milk-t Ash- 
tart [CIS 123a, 147, 194, 380) ; Ba'al-MaUku, the 


name of a son of the king of Arvad [KIB ii. 173), 
perhaps the prototype or the obscure Ba-al-ma- 


la-gi-e of the treaW of Esarhoddon [KAT^ 357); 
and Malak-bU in Palmyra (of. also Jer 32®®). In 
CIS, p. 165, the god [= Ba'al - Adonis) 

occurs ; cf. the proper name Vpana, Lat. Jdnibal 
(CIS 139), and BteX-futpi (CIS I. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Phoenician do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that ba'al as a divine name 
desiggiates primarily the owner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of his worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
b^'Slim as there are sacred objects and sacred 
places which they inhabit. Except in late theo- 
logical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba'al, The OT speaks habitually of the b^'dlim 
in the plural (Jg 2» 3® 8®® 10®- 1 S 7® 12'®, 1 K 

18'®, 2 Ch 17® 24® 28® 33’ 34®, Jer 2®® 9'®('®), Hos 
215(13). H (17) According to Jer 2®® ll®®, they 

were as numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba'al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along with altars, standing stones, or asheras 
ns part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
h^'ulim. Neither can it be tre.ated as a ‘plural of 
majesty ’ like Elohim, for, unlike AVoAim, ivhen a 
divine name it is never construed as a singular. 


Yah, Ba'al-hanan, and in numerous similar Phcen. 
personal names, such as Ba' al-ltanan, Bann%-M, 
Ba'al-yaton (see Bloch, Phbn. Glossar, s.v, Vp^i 
Scholz, Gotzendienst, 168 fl'.); but these forma- 
tions do not prove that ba'al is a proper name 
any more than tlie similar formations with ah, 
‘father,’ 'ah, ‘brother,’ 'am, ‘uncle,’ indek, 
‘ king,’ ’ctcfAd'n, ‘lord,’ prove that these words are 
personal names of deities. The absence of tiio 
article in these cases is due to the fact that t”®®® 
formations go back to a time when the article hod 
not yet been developed in the various Semitic dia- 
lects. Ba'al is no more a proper name in these 
compounds than in anmogous Greek names. 
In the same manner w-e must estimate the omission 
ot the article in names of gods compounded witn 
ba'al, e.g. Mxlk-ba'al, ' Adh6n-ba' al,' Ashtart-snlm- 
ba'al, Tanit-pen-ba' al, perhaps Ba'al-Gad eoa 
Ba'al-ZapMn (see below, ii. 8, xo). When B);X« 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shows that only the local 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one gw 
Ba'al arose, but there were many IomI ba ais, 
whose names were either transliterated or t'^'l®.' 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine war stii 
conscious of the appellative force of the ; 

Punic, when in his commentary on Judges (i/' m- 
797) he translated 6a'a/ ‘ dominus.’^ . 

commentary on Hos 1® translates it ‘ 
habens’; and Servius (ad ^n, 

‘lingua Punica Baal dens dicitur. _ 
these facts it is impossible to agree with Bactiig 
(Beitrage, p. 16) when he says, ‘It is cl®'”' 
there was originally always one and ”'® . 
Ba'al, who stood in relations to various localitu- * 
or with Baudissin (Pi2E’ 327), ‘ 
parently originally a title of the male divjn y 
general. Aftenvards, ■when a number o • * 

divinities were worshipped alongside oi o 
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other, this "word hecame the designation of the 
chief ^od of each iooality.’ On the contrary, in 
Sem. inscriptions and in Sem. literature, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, 6a' al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. Avriters does Bchis appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to he regarded as 
the work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 
primitive meaning of ba'al, and thus were able to 
identify all the Sem. b‘'al{m with the Bab. Belvs 
(see below, iii. 7 ). 

If there was no such thing as a god Ba'al, and 
this name designated merely the individual pro- 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is_ evident 
that the traditional identification of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sim was the ba'al of certain places, as Larsa, 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ba'al-bek), Beth-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ba'als. The 
moon was the ba'al of Ur, of Usirran, of Palmyra, 
and perhaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sorts were ba'als of 
other places. If Ba'al-hammdn has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the ba'al of certain places (see below, ii. 5 ). By 
the Greeks and the Bomans the local ba'als were 
identified with Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late -writers 
such as MacrobiuSj who are disposed to regard all 
gods as of solar origin, is Ba'al formally identified 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
has been given wide current in modern times 
{e.g, Creuzer, SymboUk u. mythologies, ii. 413; 
Movers, Bhb'nisier, i, 169 ; Baudissin, BBE^ 
329 6 '.), but is nevertheless destitute of scientific 
foundation. So also Baetligeu’s theory that ba'al 
was primarily the god of heaven {Beitrdge, p. 264), 
or any other theory that identifies bc^al with a 
single god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the light of these facts it appears that the 
ba'al-ealt carries us back to the polydasmonistic 
stage of religion (see POLYDiEMpNiSll). Amon" 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, and 
as among savages in all parts of the world, every 
object in nature that could do something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship Avere 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
li-ving persons consisting of soul and body. The 
phenomenon Avas the body, the indAA-elling spirit 
was the ba'al or ‘ oAvner.’ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usuiuly _the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8 ). Thus Shemesh Avas at once the 
sun and the sun-god ; Bamman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen aa’os 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ba'al. This is a striking difl'erence be- 
tween Indo-European and Semitic polydiemonisra. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne, ‘ the laurel,’ 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree ; Amymone, the sacred spring at Nauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city : but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar but 
Ba'al-tamar (Jg 20^) ; the numen of a well, not 
B^'er Imt, Ba'Hath-b’^'cr (Jos 19®); the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba' al-Lebanon {CIS 
5 ) ; the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gebal but 
Ba'al-Sidon (CIS 3) and Ba'alai-Gebal (CIS 177). 
This difference of conception is significant for the 
later developments of Indo-European and of 
Semitic religion. The Indo-European could neA’er 
free himself from the identification of his gods 
mth nature, and consequently the highest forms 
of his religion remained pantheistic. The Semite, 


on the other hand, was accustomed from the 
earliest times to distinguish betAA-een the object 
and its ba'al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its highest form among the 
HebreAvs became pure theism. Apart from this 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there aa-os no essential difference between the 
b^'dltm and the nymphs, dryads, satyrs, farms, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
primith'e Indo - European religion (see Usener, 
Gottemameri). The b^'dltm, as a rule, had no 
names of their oaati and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult Avas a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they Avere not gods in any 
proper sense, but only Salftoves, nnmxna, spirits. 
Hence the name polydiemonism, which recent 
Avriters apply to this sort of religion instead of 
the ambiguous term ‘ animism ’ used by earlier 
Avriters. Out of the h‘'dltm gods might grow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a par- 
ticular ba'al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
of a city ; but, apart from such developments, the 
b^'dltm remained simply local daemons. 

ii. Classification of tbs Ba'als.— T he 
ba'als may be classified, according to the physical 
objects AA’liich they inhabit, as terrestnal and 
celestial. Among the terrestrial ba'als we may 
enumerate : 

t. Ba'als of springes. — For the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring Avas the most 
Avonderftil object in nature. Its Avaters gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giidug life to 
vegetation, to man, and to heast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe raDied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it Avas reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen aa’os regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see'AsHTABT, 3 ). 
Hi M branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity doAvn to the latest times. 

The foUoAving Baored springs may bo mentioned.— Among 
the Arabs : the Zemzem at Mecca OV'olIbausen, Sestet, 103 1.) ; 
among the Canaanites and Hebrevrs, 'En-mishpat, • the spring 
of decision,’ an oracular fountain at 5adesh, ‘ the Banctuaiy ' 
(Gn 141) ; Bur-lahaiJroi, between Kadesh and Eered (Gn 161^ ; 
Iker-sheba’, ‘ Avell of seven ’ (Gn 81* 26*, Am 55 814) ; 'Bn-rogel, 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zobeleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and Avas proclaimed Ung (IKIS); Gibm, 
‘the gusher,’ an intermittent spring near Jerusalem, AA-here 
Solomon was croivned (1 K 1*), probably the same as Bethesda 
(Jn 52-4), the modern -Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the people of Jerusalem ; the 
Drtigmvt Weil, also near Jerusalem (NehfilS); 'En-thtmesTi, 
‘spring of the sun’ (Jos 151 ISH) ; Baal-Gad, or Baal-Bermon, 
probably tbe sanctuary at the source of the Jordan n't Panlae 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Ciesarca Philippi, the modern 
Banias. — ^Among the Phoenicians : a spring at Joppa connected 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Pans. iv. 35. 9) ; the 
‘sanctuary of the spring Tidlal’(Eshmmazar Inscr., line 17); 
the nymph 'Arufipir (oinap ]'}!, ‘ overflOAving spring^) in Philo 
Byb. (FBG Ui. 6701., frag. 4, 6); the river Adonis (=un», 
‘my lord*), tbe modem Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at Aflfa, the seat of the cult of 
‘Ashtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) and 
Euseb. (Fit. Const, iii. 55); the river Ashlepios (the Gr. equiv. 
alent of the Pheen. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4 ; Levy, PhSn. Stud. L 30 f.). — In the Phcenician 
colonies; the spring iXaxapiii{=S!pS, ‘fountain’), thedaughter 
of Herakles (Melljnrt), at Marathon (Pans. L 32. 6) ; the spring 
Kvon) at Syracuse (Diod, Sic, a-. 4. 1), and_ the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (ib. w. 23. 1), both of which were connected 
Avith myths of the Tyrian Melljart-Herakles ; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. 6. 7 ; Pliny-, BN 97 [100], 219). — In 
Syria : Mabbog {=iP3!?, ‘spring ’), the native name of Bambyce 
or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the goddess Atargatis (see 
AriKOA-ns); the oracular spring i^ndalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, HE v. 19). — In Assyria : Bish-Eni, ' the fountain- 
head ’ (Ashumi^irpal, Annals, L 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aries have retained their holines doivn to the present time, 
being regarded as the seats of Christian saints or Muslim auligd' 
(pi. of Tfafi, ‘patron saint ’); and in all parts of the Muslim 
world springs are still regarded as the abodes of poAi-erfuI 
spirits, whose favour is sought through sacrifice and offerings 
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(see Curtiss, XTnem. ReUgim, pp. 94 fl., 113 ff., 121 163, 270X 

Ou Bpring-worship in general see Baudissin, Studicn, U. 154-170, 
and the bibliography there pvcn on p. 154. 

The nnmiiia that inhabited the sacred springs 
ivere known as their b^'altm ; thus Ba'alath-b®’er, 
‘ proprietrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
the Negeb (Jos 19*, cf. Beal6th, Jos 15*'*, 1 K4**). 
In 2 S 5“ (=1 Ch 14“) the name Ba'al-perazim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant oriMally ‘ proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters.’ It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Eephaim, the 
modem TVady el-Werd. The sacred nver Belus, 
neai Ptolemais (Acre), took its name from the ba'al 
that inhabited it (Pliny, HN xxxvi. 26 [65], 190 ; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10. 2). In Arabic the phrase ‘that 
which the ha'l waters,’ or simply ‘ba'l,’ means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arab. 
Lea. S.V.; Nestle, Isr. Eigennamen, p, 126; W. R. 
Smith, p. 99 ff. ; Wellhausen, Restc\p. 146). The 
same usaM survives in Mishnic Heb. Vra.n mr 
[Baba bathra, iii. 1), or simplv {Suh. iii. 3; 
Terum. x.ll ; Skebi. ii. 9), and in tneGemara Vpan n’a, 
in the meaning of ‘land subterraneonsly watered’ 
(see Levy, Chald. Wortcrb. s.v.). If tne text of 
Ca 8^' be correct, Ba'al*ham6n can mean only 
‘owner of the torrent,’ but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the better known Ba'al- 
^ermbn (see below, 4) or Ba' al-hammdn (see 5). 
The title ’o!?p3, which follows the name of Hadad 
on the Hadad statue from Zenjirli, possib^ means 
‘oivner of water’ (see D. H. Muller, WZKM vii., 
1893, p. SOffl). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression ba'l for ‘land subterraneonsly watered,’ 
and of Hos 2*'-, which speaks of the b^'&ltm as 
givers of com, wine, oil, wool, flax, vines, and 
fig-trees, "W. B. Smith (p. 104 ff) concludes that 
the b^'dltm were primarily the numina of sub- 
terranean waters, and that they became the 
‘onmers’ of land by making it fruitful, just as 
the husbandman creates onmership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 
doubtless an important class of the b^'alim; but 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elseAvhere, the attempt to 
trace relimous conceptions to a single root is a 
faUure. Polydiemonism was comple.x in its origin 
and protean in its manife-stations. 

2. Ba'als of trees. — In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
shared the sanctity of springs in the esteem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, could 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, ivith the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2*"i* is a 
primitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. 

According to TabarS (cd. do Goeje, 1. 822; ed. Noldcke, 
p. ISl), In the city ot Najrtln, belore the IntroducUon of 
(Jhristlanity, a great palm ■rus worshipped and hung with 
garments and ornaments at the time of the annual feasts (see 
Osiandcr, ZD31G vii,, 1853, p. 481), The sanctuary ot the 
goddess ai-'Uzza at Natla, ‘ the date-palm,' consisted ot three 
eomura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper atx^e 
of the goddess 0'"sllhausen, Reste-, p. SS). This seems to have 
been the same as the tree known as Dhdt onirdf, 'she of the 
hanging,’ to which the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacridee (Krehl, Rfl, 
dtr voriilam. Araltr, p. 73 f.). By the holy spring Zemzem, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Dozj', Israditen zu 
Jlfkta, p. 93). According to the Qur’an (.Sura xix. 23-25), the 
■VTrgin Jlary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees Is 
copiously attested bj- the OT. According to Hos 4W, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is 
Pt 12^, Jer ^ S«- J3 172, Elk C's 203, 1 K 143, 2 K IG* ITl". 
Is 675 state that they sacrificed ' under every' green tree,' and 
Is 655 ccir speak of sacrifice In gardens. The following Indi- 
vidual holy trees are mentioned: the burning bush at Sinai 
(Ex 33); the tamarisk at Eeersheba (On 21W, cf. 26“ 46i); the 


oracular mulberry trees in the valley of Rephaim (2 S5*1 b 
1 Ch 1415) ; the pomegranate at Gibeah (1 S 14-); the tamarisk 
at Bamah (1 S 226) ; the palm-tree of Beborah between Ramah 
and Bethel (Jg45); the ‘oak of weeping' below Bethel (On 35!)' 
the terebinth at Ophrah, where the angel appear^ to Gideon', 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg 6ll- if- 51) • 
the terebinth of Moreh, ‘the diviner,' at Shechem, where 
Jahweh appeared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 1266 I31S), and where Jacob buried the Images and the 
jewels (S54), probably the same as ' the terebinth of fiie diviners' 
(Jg 957) and ‘the terebinth of the standing stone that was by 
the sanctuary of Jahweh ’ (Jos 2455, Jg 93) ; the tamsrisk at 
Jabesh (1 S 3113, cf. 1 Ch 1012). The *Ash3rdh. or sacred post, eo 
often mentioned in the OT as part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary, was perhaps merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additional eridenca of tree- 
worship among the Canaanites and Hebrervs (see Potts). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination ot cherubim and palm-trees in the decora- 
tion of the Temple (1 K S^- 32- S3) . Such passages as Ps 5215 pj 
and 9214 (13) suggest also that trees were planted in the court of 
the Temple, as in the modern 5aram. Even so late a WTiler as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at the entrance to Jahweh's abode 
(Zee 16-11). The cult stDl lingers In the Talmud, In the belief 
that certain trees arc inhabited by demons (Grunbaum, ZDJIG 


xxxi. 253 ff.). 

Of the Phoenicians, Philo Byhlius says that the plants ol the 
earth were in ancient times esteemed as gods and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, because from them the successive 
generations of men drew the support of their life (JfuUcr, 
FSG iii. 5G5). TjTian coins frequently exhibit CTOresscs 
standing in temple enclosures and palm-trees adored by a 
worshipper. There was a grove of Asklepios (E^hmun) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6), a tree believed to enclose 
the body of Adorns at Gehal (Plutl ds Js. et Ostr. 15 f.), and a 
grove sacred to 'Ashtart at Aphaka (Euseb. Vit. Consl. iii. 55 ; 
Laud. Const. 8). In the Phmn. colonies sacred trees existed 
in Amdos (Laiard, Jltt/ira, pi. vi. 1, 2), In Oj'prus (Servius, 
ad jEn. v. 72; Athenmus, hi. 27; Strabo, liii. 1. 61-65), in 
Rhodes (Pans. iii. 19. 10), in Crete (Biod. Sio. v. 60, 1 ; Athen. 
L 49), at Corinth (Pans. ii. 1. 3, ii. 2. 4 ; Athen. xv. 22, p. 67S61, 
in Arcadia (Pans. vili. 24), at Jfaukratis (Athen. xv. IS, p. 675 1.), 
at Carthage (Virg. jEn. i. 441 ff.; Tert. Apol. 9). in Iberia 
(Lajard, JI/tfAra, p. 2S7ff.). 

In Syria holy trees were known at Baalbek (Mionnet, Jf tnaiJuS 


early Syrian (Christians felt it their duty to cut down the trcei 
of the demons,’ but many could not resist the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they wore sick (Kayser, Jacob v. 
Edessa, p. 141). For survivals of tree -worship among tot 
Sahians of Mesopotamia, see Chwolson, Ssnbicr, 1. 293, it- 29, ©, 
34. The cult of trees in Babylonia and Assyria is attested by 
numerous reliefs and Inscriptions on seals. Most freimcnW 
the female date-palm is depicted being 
figures that symbolize the winds (see Schrader, MBA fV, 
p. 426 ff. ; Bonavia, Bab. and Or. Record, iii. ; Tjlor, PSBA xii. 
181-184). In all parts of the modem Sera, world holy trees art 
still found which aro \1sited with prayer and s-acrifice, and on 
which bits of cloth tom from the garments arc hong to servo 
ns reminders of the worshipper (Doughty, A vnma JJcreria, \. 
448 f. : Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. pp. 00 ff., 154 ff.). For literature 
on tree-worship see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 184. 

The numina that inhabited such sacred trew 
•were knoivn as their b^'dlim or b*'dlOth, <^9 the 
case might he. Thtis in Arab, a palm-tree that 
imbibed water with its roots, and did not need 
to be watered, was known os ba'l (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. S.V.). A village near Gibeah bore the nf^o 
of Ba'al-tamar, abhreriated from Beth-baal' 
tamar, ‘house of the ba'al of 
below, iii. 2; Jg20**; Euseb. Onotn. Sac. -33. 10 ). 
With this Baudissin (Studicn, ii. 211) comnarM 
Zeus Demarous, the father of Heraklcs-Melljar 
in Pliilo Byblius (Mttller, FHG iii. 569, fr. 24), 
whicli represents a Sem. Ba'aC~Timdr, or Baa - 
Timdrdn, just as Zeus Karmelos represents Ba ^ 
Carmel (see below, 4). With this is also 
compared the river Tamuras, in Strabo (xvi. 
the modern Nabr Darafir. Preci-sely 
are the Arab, names of gods Dhu- Anama IBum , 
1875, p. 611) and Dhu-l-Halaf a (Wellhausen, 
p. 47), which describe the deities m ” 

owners of the plants known as'anaTna b-pa ba f - 

3. Animal ba'als.— In all branches of tJ'O 
race names of animals used as proper .| 
particularly of clans and of places, prove a p 
live totemistio cult. 
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Bagabah, ‘locust’; Bezir, ‘ffivine’; Buldah, ‘weasel’; 
j&amor, ‘ass’; ^umfah, ’lizard’; Telaim, ‘lambs’; Jonah, 
‘‘dove’; Ja'el, ‘mountain goat’; Car and Cheran, ‘lamb’; 
Caleb, ‘dog’; Lebaoth, ‘lions’; Laish, ’lion’; Nahash, 
‘serpent’; JXimrah, ‘leopard’; Susah, ‘mare’; 'Eglah, 
‘heifer’; 'Epher, ‘young gazelle’ ; 'Aehbor, ‘mouse’; ‘Oreb, 
raven ’ ; ‘drad, ‘ wild ass ’ ; 'E(am, ‘ vulture ’ ; 'A^abbim, 
scorpions’; Parah, ‘cow’; ?ibiah, ‘gazelle’; Eippor, 
‘sparrow’; ?orah, ‘hornet’; Fir’am, ‘wold ass’; Par'osh, 
' Ilea 'xBachel,' ewe ’ ; Seirah, ‘ goat ’ ; Shu'al, ‘ fox ’ ; Shaphan, 
‘badger’; Shiphuphan, ‘a kind of serpent’ ; Tofa’, ‘worm’; 
Tahaeh, ‘porpoise’; ?ibe'on, 'hyiena' iSha'allnm,' tax’; Leah, 
‘wild cow’; i’un, ‘fish’; Boglah, ‘partridge ’(list taken from 
Gray, Heb, Proper Eamee, p. 8S f.)- For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see SV. R. Smith, JPh ix. 7&-100 ; 
Noldeke, ZDMG, 18SG, pp. 148-187. The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex S24t, l K Hos 8® 
10=183, and by the stm-ival of T3N, ‘bullock,’ ns a title of 
Jahweh. Such place names as Eeth-car, ‘ house of the lamb * ; 
Eeth-lebaoth, ‘house of lions’; Eeih-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard ’ ; Beth-^oglah, ‘ house of the partridge,’ are analogous 
to Beth-Dagon, Beth-El, Beth-Shemesh, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totemic animal-worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘ fish,’ this is an additional evidence of Bern, animal- 
worship (see Dagox). The ie'trlm, ‘ hairy ones, he-goats,’ of 
Lv 177, Is 1831 8414, 2 Oh 11>=, like the hairi" Jinn of the Arabs 
(\V. B. Smith, p. 119 ff.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Ambia we find also Asad, ‘lion’; JKasr, ‘ vulture'; 'Auf, 
‘ bird of prey ’(see Arabs, i. 3) ; in Babylonia, NIN-SBA^ = B(l- 
thaht, ‘lord of the wild boar.’ 

Totemic animals were classed by OT writers 
along with other local numina under the general 
name of the hnt it was not Semitic usage 

to speak of the ba'al of an animal as one spoke of 
the ba'al of a spring or of a tree. The hnllock 
was worshippea directlj', not the ba'al of the 
bullock (yet compare Bil-shaht above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of person- 
ality in the animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spring or tree was not an indi- 
vidual hut an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2 K If the text be sound, this means 

‘owner of flies’ ; so LXX BdaX fivia de6s. Baudissin 
(Pif-E* ii. 615) compares Zeih dw<5/twos in Pans. v. 
14. 1, viii. 26. 7 ; Clem, of Alex. Protrept. ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. Pliny, MN x. 28 [40]. 75 ; Aelian, 
Nat. Anim. v. 17), but there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba'aZ-Zebvb occurs nowhere else than in the 


passage just cited in 2 Kings, Cheyne {EBi i. 407) 
twlds that this form is a contemptuous Jewdsh per- 
version of Ba'al-2ebul=:Pe'cl.2e6«l, ‘omier of the 
dwelling,’ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10“ 12“, Mk 3“ Lk 11“- (see below, 6). If 
so, this name has nothing to do A\’ith flies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba'al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see Baalzebub). 

Ba'als of mountains. — ^The sanctity of moun- 
tains among all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 

In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex 81 437 2413). Its name is probably derived from tbe moon- 
god Sin. It retained its sanctity down to a late date (1 K 1^. 
Other Arabian holy mountains were HirS, Taur, Tabir, 
Ko’idka'Sn, and 'Arafit (v. Kremer, Cvllargeschichte des 
Orients, ii. 14). In Ethiopic dabr means both ‘ mountain ’ and 

monastery.’ According to Dt 123, Jer 230 35 173 Ezk ew 2033, 
IK 1433, 2 K 164 1710, Is 677, Hos 413, the Cannanites and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘u^n every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Aramraans that the gods of 
the Hebrews were gods of the hills (1 K 2033. ss). The foQowing 
holy mountains are known in Canaan : — ^Hor (Nu 203=ir.), Peor 
(Nu M33r.), Nebo (Dt 3240 341), which derives its name from the 
Babylonian god Nebo (Is 461) ; the hill at Kiriath-Jearira where 
IS® ® the mountain of the land of Moriah 

i t*), Zion (Is 23. s and often), the Mount of Olives (2 S IS'W, 

("J? 201. 1138.38 211-2.=, 1 S 7=), Hamah (1 S 717 
^3.11. 10. - 3 ), '^eah (1 S 10=. 13), Gibeon C K 84), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg 6=3), Ebal and Gerizim (Dt 274. 13, J 03 830. S3 jn 430), 
gibor (Jg 48. 12 14, Hos 51), Carmel (1 K 1830. S0),GiIead (Gn 314=1), 
&rmon (Jerome, Onom. Sae., ed. Lagarde, p. 00, 19 fl. ; Euseb. 
fluovi- *.v. Afppui"). In the case of Hermon the ancient 
eanenty is sujl attested by the numerous ruins of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word bdmdh, which in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
worship, seems to denote primarily a ‘ height.’ It is thus a 


witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill-tops (see Hioh 
Place). Among the Phcenicians, Phib Byblius names Anti- 
lebanon, Lebanon, Easios, and Brathy os holy mountains 
(Muller, FBO p. 666, frag. 2, 7). Baudissin (Sttidien, ii. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvL 2. 16 f.) also mentions a sacred promontory near Tripolis. 
For holy mountains in the Pheen. colonies see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 249. For holy mountains in Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia see Baudissin, ii. 24a For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Ursetn. Bel. p. 153 ff. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their b^'dltm. The name of Serb51, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded with 
ba'al. An Egyptian text speaks of the ‘ 6a' oZ 
Mon the mountains’ ("W. M. Muller, Asien u. 
Europa, p. 309). In Canaan we find Ba'al-Pe'or 
(Nu 25®'®, Dt 4®, Hos 9”, Ps 106“), or simply Pc' or, 
as the name of the god (Nu 25“ 3P®, Jos 2'2*^, cf. 
jBeZA-Pc'or, Dt 3“ etc.) ; Bamdth-ba'al, ‘the high 
places of the ha,'al’ (Nu22'‘i 23*'', Jos 13'^) ; Har- 
hab-ba'alah, ‘ mount of the ba'&ldh’ (Jos 16**) ; Zeus 
Atabyrios= Ba'al-Tabor (Gesenius, Thes. s.v. nhn) ; 
Ba'al-Hermon (Jg 3®, 1 Ch 5“) ; Zeus Karmelos 
= Ba'ai-Cannel (Tac. Hist. ii. 78); among the 
Phcenicians, Ba'al-Lebanon {CIS 6), probably the 
same as the god ‘ Amurru, lord of the mountain’ 
(Reisner, Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145 ; cf. KAT* 
433), and Zeis Spsios of Philo Byblius; Ba’li-ra’si 
=Ba'al-ra’s, ‘ba'al of the promontory’ (Shal- 
maneser II., fragment of annals, KIB i. 141) ; Zeus 
jffa«os=Ba'al-Kasiw, ‘ba'al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabatman inscriptions vsp nSs (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. 238) ; at Carthage, Satumus Balcaranensis= 
Ba'al-Kamaim, ‘ ba'al of the two horns,’ who 
was worshipped on a two-peaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jehel bh ^fumein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stelce, dating from the 2nd and 
3rd cents. A.D., bearing the inscription ‘Satumo 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sanoto, augusto’ 
(Toutain, Melanges 6cole frang., Rome, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pi. i.-iv.). 

S- Ba'als of stones. — Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, massebUh, or 
fetish-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 

Among tbe Arabs tbe most famous instance is tbe black stone 
at Mecca, which stUi forme the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was also a holy stone at the sanctuary of al-'UzzS 
at Nai)la(\VeIIhnusen, Beste^, p. 89), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of Petra (Suidas, ».r. Zriv oprw ; Epiphan. Pananon, IL). 
The prohibitions of the Law assume that such stones were stand- 
ing in ail parts of Canaan, and were adopted by tbe Israelites as 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 26l, Dt 123 1622, jer 237 83). 
The following holy stones are particularly mentioned: the twelve 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 244) ; ‘ Lot’s Wife ’ (Gn 1936) ; the stones at 
Gilgai, ‘ the circle’ (Jos 4230); the stone at Beth-Shemesh (1 8 
6>3), atZor'oh (Jgl3lS); thepillarof Rachel’s grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 3530) : the stone of Bohan (Jos 156 isit) ; the stone Zoheleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 E 13) ; the ‘ foundation-^ne ’ in the Temple 
(Bab. Talm. Eoma, 54a) ; tbe stone of help at Mirpah (1 S 7t-) ; 
the stone ’Ejel, near Gibeah(l S 2013); the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2816-23 SIIS 35l4i at Ophrah (Jg 6=0), at Sheohem (Jos 24=7, Jg 9^ ; 
the stones on Eb.al (Dt 274), on Mount Gilead (Gn 3146-6=). Among 
the Phcenicians the name ?ur, Tjve, ‘ rock,’ Is perhaps derived 
from the sacred stone of the local godL Coins of Seleucia, in 
Pieria, bear the inscription ‘Zeus Easios,’ and showaii upright 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, Mldailles Ant. v. 276 f.). 
The goddesses of Gebal and of Paphos were similarly represented 
(see 'Abutart, 4), so also in Syria the god Elagabal at Emesa 
(Cohen, Biscription des monnates, p. 630 ff.. Nos. 126-129, pi. xv. 
127). At Nisibis in the 4th cent, there was a similar holy stone 
(Beitr. z. Alterthumskunde, 1880, p. 772 ; see MassEbah). For 
stone-worship in modern Arabia see Zwemer, Aro6td, pp. 86, 89, 
284, and for modern Syria see Curtiss, flreem. Bel. p. 90 fl. 

Similar in character to the maffSMfft, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the fammdntm, which along with altars, 'ashertm, and 
idols formed part of the equipment of high places (Lv 26=0^ Is IT* 
27*, Ezk 64 - 8 , 2 (3b 14*-(6) 344-7). In the Palmyvene in.scripdon 
(de Vogu4, op. eft. 123o) a hammdna is dedicate to the sun. In 
an inscription from Urn el-'Awamid (CIS 8) and in the Sla'sub 
inscription (Hoffmann, ‘Phon. Inschr,’ ACGxxxvi., 1890, p. 20ff.) 
the deity ’El-hamman occurs. Over 2000 inscriptions on small 
upright stel®, like gravestones, from Carthage, bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Lady ’Tanit, face of Ba'al, and to the Lord Ba'al- 
hammdn, so and so bos dedicated this.’ Ba’al-hamman is also 
mentioned frequently in inscriptions from Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (C7S401, 405; Euting, Earth. 
Inschr. 123) the dedication is to Bammdn without the prefixed 
Ba'al. Rashi first suggested that bammdn was derived from the 
late Heb. and Rabblmc word (inmmd, ‘ sun,’ and translated it 
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' gtm-lmapc* '—on opinion that has been followed by many modern 
versions and commentators ; but this translation is unknown to 
the ancient versions. LXX renders fu'Atvo, /SSeAvv/iaTa, ciSuAa, 
Ttjitn), Jerome, siimifaera, dclubra. No support is 

allordcd to this theory by the fact that a Iiammdna is dedicated 
io the sun, since, according to 2 Ch S4<, the ^ammdnim belonged 
to ‘the bta'lim’ in general. That Sa'al-bammdn had solar 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner of the sun 'or ‘glow- 
ing ba'al,’ has not been proved. Ba'at is never compounded with 
themeeh, ‘ the sun,' or wth the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
bammdn as a sjnonym of tbtmesh. To take it as an adjective, 
‘glowing,’agreeingwithJJo‘af, is also withoutanalogy (see below, 
to). The suggestion of Renan {CIS I. i. 288 f.), that fommdn 
is the same ns the Egi-ptian god AmunBa, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears ns 'Amon. The theoiy of HnMvy 
(SUlanges, p. 420), that Jfammdn is Mt. Amanus, and that Ba'al- 
(lammdn is the Ba'al at this mountain, is more in accordance 
wi(;h Sem. analogy ; but in the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amana without the strong initial guttural. It is also 
hard to see how objects used in the cult of this deity should have 
been called ‘ Araanuses.’ For such a usage there Is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. Wo seem accordingly to 
bo shut up to the view that pammdn is a cult-ohj ect of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba'al-bammdn la the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names os B<£al-tamar, ‘Ba'al of the palm,' and Ba'aiath- 
bc'ir, ‘ Ba'alath of the well.' From the OT references it appears 
that the fiammdntm were artificial products, ' the work of their 
fingers ’ (Is 178), that thej' ‘rose up '(Is 27^)' above the altars’ 
(2 Oh 8i*), that they could bo ‘ out off' (Lv 2fl30), • broken ' (Ezk 
64), and ‘hewn down' (Ezk C®, 2 Ch 34^). These expressions 
seem most applicable to stone pUlars similar to the maffibith. 
It is Interesting to note that in none of the passages where bam- 
mdnlm aro mentioned aro maffJMfA mentioned. On the con- 
traiy, the hammdnim are combined with the 'dshMm in Is 17® 
27*, 2 Oh 844.7, just as the mafilbith and the 'dslUrlm are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the bdmmdnlm are 
only variant forms of the moffiMth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter wore native rook. In ali probabiiity the stela 
dedicated to Ba'al-bammdn at Carthage and other Phoon. 
colonics were Just such (lammdntm. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
pounded with fflr, 'll!;, • rock,’ e.g. Zuri-el, ‘ my rock is a god ’ ; 
J^r-Shaddai, ‘ a rock is Shaddai ‘ ; Eli-fur, ‘my god is a rock’; 
Beth-fur, ‘ house of rock ’ ; and, in the Panammu inscription from 
Zenjirll, Bar-fur, ‘son of rock' (Lidzbarski, Eordsem. Epig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Zdr as a name of Jahweh (Dt 824. lo. is. son, i s 2*, 
2 8 22*- *7- 47, la 1710 8059, Hah 11* etc.). Kie proper name Bij- 
pah, ‘ hot stone,' probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘ thunderbolt’ that was reverenced as a fetish. 

The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as heth-tl, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 28*“'®*, where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up hcth-el, and Gn 31’*, wliere 
God says, ‘I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a ma^febak, where thou didst vow a 
vow ’). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Phosniclans, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Eomans as /SolrnXor, pairUXtoy (see 
Stones). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity’ was 
its ba'al, just as the human o'ivner of a honse was 
itsfto'al; e.g. Ba'al-hamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerous Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba' al-ma^fibdh does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the ma^^ebah as a beth-el. 

6. Ba'als of sanctuaries. — In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the ba'al is not named from tlie sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this obiect- 
The Sabmnn goddess Dhdt Himd, ‘she of the holy 
ground ’ (ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
be found in nnn.v nlii’a (CIS Al), which with Kenan 
is probably to be rendered 'Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary.' ‘ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris (=mn Spb), who was 
worshipped at Signs, in Numidia (G/i viii. 5279; 
Suppl. 19121-19123). If Ba’al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba' al-Zcbttb (see above, 3), then 
this 'ba'al of the dwelling’ may take his name 
from the sanctuarj’ in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba'als of places. — In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was ^vith which the ba'al was connected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba'al is named from the place in which ho was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba'al-Mc'on 
(Nu 32**, Jos 13”, Ezk 25*, 1 Ch 5«), Ba'al-Shalishah 
(2 K 44*), Ba'al-IJazor (2 S 13**) ; in Phoenicia, Ba'al- 
Sidon (CIS 3), Ba'al-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGG xxxn., 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal (CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Aparaea (OIL xii. 1277) ; in Asia Minor, 
Ba'al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gotzendienst, 149), Ba'al- 
Gazur(Head, Ilist. Num. 631). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected ivith 
some striking physical phenomenon, only wo are 
not told what this was, but aro merely given the 
name of the-town where it was located. Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als. — The object with which the 
divinity was connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth ; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Phoenician, and Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Be'Sl-sh'raayin, 
Ba'al-sharoem. This name is not derived from 


shemesh, ‘sun,’ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god with the sun 
by late Greek writers, but is derived fronisMmayim, 
‘ sky,’ as Augustine (Qziwst. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘ Balsamem quasi dominum coeli Punici 
intelliguntur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven ’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘ the 
one who lives in the sky.’ It is thus the exact 
equivalent of the Sabcean god, Dhd-Samdiot, ‘he of 
the sky.’ Ba'al-Shamem is the Sem. counterpart 
of Vanina, Oipav6t, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, however, that, while tlie latter 
worship the sl^ directly, the former worship the 
ba'al of the sky (Lidzbarski, Bphemcris, 1 . 3). 

Closely connected with Ba'ac-shamem in concopj 
tion is Ba'al-2eph6n(zaph6n), ‘owner of tbenorfh. 
This was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
14*’ *, Nu 33*). A goddess, Ba'alat-zaphdn, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M. Muller, Asien «. 
Enropa, p. 316). In the annals of Tiglatli-pileser 
in. (KIB ii. 26 f.) a peak of Lebanon bears the 
name Ba' ali-sapuna (cf. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
the treaty between Ba'al, king of Tyre, and Esai^ 
haddon, king of Assyria, one or the gods mentioned 
is Ba'al-^apunu (KAT^ 357). There was a town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13”, Jg 12’), also in Southern 
Palestine (KIB v.. No. 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that this god can have derived his name 
from either of these insimificant places, since lus 
cult spread all the way from Phoenicia^ to En'pb 
ZuphOn is rather an abbreviation of Ba'al-^Sphon, 
and that in its turn of B&th-ba' al-zupMn, 1”®’' 
we find the series Md'6n, Ba' al-Md'Cn, and Beth' 
ba'al-Ma'Cn (Nu 32*- Jos 13”), Moreover, 
ZdpMn alone occurs as the name of a 
Pham, proper names (sina from Abydos ((MS I6a), 
(osvay from Carthage (CIS265), ^gaiBxfrom Cartliag® 
(CIS 207, 857). The last name is Ba al-zApMn, 
with the elements reversed. The name Gir-sapunu, 

' client of ZdphOn,' appears also as the 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal (KIB 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon the lico. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, Zephonites, ^ipiu • 
If ZupMn is a god, we may either suppose witn 
Gray (Heb. Pr. Names, p. 135) that this is a ewe 
of compounding two divine names, like •”’”''1 . ' 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may rcfrard ' 

‘the north,’ as an object that might » 

worshipped directly or be regarded a-s the "hoU ' 
a deity, so that the god might be called mdili • 
ently Zuphdn or Ba' al-^npft£n. The A 
the north ac the dwelling-place of the gods is y.i I y 
attested among the Semites (Is 14** ; 

Beilriigc, p. 22f. ; Baudissin, Siudten, ). 278). Ba w 
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aaphdn, ‘owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba'al-shdmem, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phoen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side (KAT^ 357). The 
name Ba'al-zebul, ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may he given ■vvith reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, BBi 614). 

The worship of the sxm, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrage, p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, hel. BreS.^pp. 134, 161 ; KA T* pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the b‘'dltm of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the baal of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of "ods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b^'altm, hut as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric phenomena. Bamman, ‘ thunder ’ 
(.ff’.dr® 442) ; Begem, ‘storm’; Baralf, ‘lightning’ 
(KAT^ 446) ; Besheph, ‘flame’ {KAT^ 478) ; Biz- 
pah, ‘ thunderbolt ’ (?) ; Barad, ‘ hail ’ ; Malar, 
‘ rain ’ ; Gcshem, ‘ shower ’ ; T^l, ‘ dew ’ ; ^drcph, 

‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are ivorshipped directly. Bam- 
man, Begem, BaraJe, and Besheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never ra^QtBa'al-Bamman or Ba'al- 
Begem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. i). 

9. Adopted ba'als. — Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b^'dltm often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b‘'aHm of these places. 
Thus Bhd-Samdwi, ‘he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabrnan inscriptions also as ba'al of Baqtr ; and in 
like manner Ba'al-shdmem, ‘ owner of the sky,’ is 
ba'al of Tyre [KAT^ 357), of the Phoenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiie, op. cit, 60). Ba' al-zdphOn, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egypt and of Phoenicia. Shams, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
Sabnean inscriptions also ba'alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba'alat of Gabbaran (CIS Iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the bSl of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the bSl of Ur and of Barran 
(Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi, xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-b6l (Sum’), 
‘the moon is ba'al.' On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba'al-Begem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Begem, ‘the 
storm,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various 'ddhdnim, m^ldkhtm, 'cuhtardth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion wth 
physical phenomena, mimit become the b^'dlim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Melkart for the Phoenicians the ba'cd of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba'alat 01 Gebal. 
Certain local Malim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the 6' dltm of these new places. Under 
the name of Sew Atabyrios the cult of Ba'aUTabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
n. 24 1 ). Zens Kasios (—B a^al-J^asiw) yy&s also the 
Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FUG p. 668). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
rlunn. colonies. Ba'al-Uarran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. 444, 
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pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b^’dltm 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘prmrietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ oivner ’ or ‘ citizen ’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The q^uestion now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gottemamen) have been 
entitled ‘ departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such b^'dltm in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple of Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of BaX/iop/ctiSijt, Ba\fiapKu>6. This name is translated 
Kolpavos Kti/iup, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855 = 
ICaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Phoen. original is Ba'al-Marq6d. Marqdd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
tonslation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Margbd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘Owner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
XSTO This is commonly read Ba'al^marpe, 

‘possessor of healing,’ or Ba' al-m^rappc, ‘ Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al ; but marpe, ‘ healing-place,’ or m‘rappe, 
‘ healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8®’ 9‘ mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ct. 9“ 
El-berUh). This is commonly interpreted 'Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zeis'OpKios (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of n'ln, o’rtth, we should perhaps 
read nna, b’rdth, ‘ cypress ’ (Ca 1*’). The worship 
of a Phoen. goddess, Berouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Muller, FHG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps we should read nnxa, b^erCth, ‘wells.’ Ba'al- 
merdth would then be the counterpart of Ba'^lath- 
b'er (Jos 19®). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'al- 
BerOth, Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba'al-Gad (Jos 11” 12’ 13®) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65”, probably also in 
thepropernamesJ/tgfi«i7-ffcscf(Jos 15”jand Gaddi-El 
(Nu 13*“), Gaddi (Nu 13”), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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' ron-imnEreB ’—an opinion that has been followed by many modem 
Torsiona and commentators ; but this translation ia unknmvn to 
the ancient versions. IiXX renders (v\iva, pStAvy/iora, rtiuAo, 
Tefu'ni, tri^Aa; Jerome, simulacra, dclubra. I»o support is 
afforded to this theory by the fact that a hammana is dedicated 
io the sun, since, according to 2 Oh S4<, the IxammanXm belonged 
to ‘the bfa'lim’ in general. That Ba'al-hammdri had solar 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner of the sun ’ or ‘ glow- 
ing ia'at,' has not been proved. JSa'al is never compounded with 
shemesh, ‘ the sun,’ or wuth the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); It is unnatural, therelore, to regard 
iammdn as a sjnonyni of shemesh. To take it ns an adiective, 
‘glowing,’ agreeing with Ba'ai, is also without analogy (see below, 
lo). The suggestion of Renan (CIS 1 . 1. 2S8 f.), that Jiamman 
is the same os the Egyptian god AmunEn, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears ns ‘Amon. The theory of Halivy 
QUlan^es, p. 420), that hammdn is Mt. Amanua, and that Balal- 
Cammdn is the Ba'ai of this mountain, is more In accordance 
wi#.h Sem. analogy ; but in the Bab.-Assjr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amann without the strong initial guttural. It is also 
hard to see how objects used In the cult of this deity should have 
been called • Amanuses.’ For such a usage there Is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods, we seem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that (lommdn is a cult-object of unknown 
otjTnology, and that Ba'al-liammdn is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Ba' al-tamar, ‘Ba'ai of the palm,’ and Zfa'afafA- 
br’ir, ‘ Ba'alatb of the well.’ From the OT references it appears 
that the Jammdnim were artificial products, ‘ the work of their 
lingers ’ (Is 178), that they ‘ rose up ‘ (Is 278) ‘ above the altars * 
(2 Ch 34*), that they could be ‘ cut off ’ (Lv • broken ’ (Ezk 

64), and ‘hewn down’ (Ezk 0®, 2 Ch 347). These e.vpressions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the ma^flbSth. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the passages where (tarn- 
mSnlm are mentioned are maffibdth mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the hammdntm are combined with the 'dshlrlm in Is 17* 
27®, 2 Ch 34*-7, just as the maffibdth and the 'dshlrtm are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the Jammdntm are 
only variant forms of the maffibdth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stelm 
dedicated to Ba'at-Jiammdn at Carthage and other Phenn. 
colonies were just such Jiammdntm. 

A survival at stone-worship is seen In proper names com- 
pounded with fdr, ns, ’rook,’ e.ff. Ztlri-el, ‘ my rook Is a god’ ; 
l^r-Shaddai, * a rock is Shaddal ’ ; Eli-^r^ ‘ my god is a rock ’ ; 
Beth-fur, ‘ house of rook ’ j and. In the Panammu inscription from 
Zenjlrll, Bar-jur, ‘son of rock’ (Lidzbarski, Bordsem. Epig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Edr as a name of Jahweh (Dt 324- lO- is.sor. i s g®, 
2 8 223- »-47, Is 1710 S059, Hah 1» etc.). The proper name JK?- 
pah, ' hot stone,' probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘ thunderbolt’ that was reverenced os a fetish. 

The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as heth-el, 
‘ abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 28’®'®^, where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up bcth-el, and Gn 31i®, where 
God says, ‘I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a mas^ebah, where thou didst vow a 
vow ’). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Phoenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Eomans as §alrv\os, pairdXioy (see 
Stones). 

The divme proprietor of the ‘ house of deity’ was 
its bn'ttl, just as the human owner of a house was 
its ba'ai ; e.ff. Ba'ai -hamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerous Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba' al-mas^ebah does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the ma^^ebah as a beth-el. 

6. Ba'als of sanctuaries. — In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the ba'ai is not named from tlie sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Sabman goddess Dhdt Himd, ‘she of the lioly 
ground ’ (ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
be found in nnn.i (CIS 41), which Avith Kenan 
is probably to be rendered 'Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris ( = Ann Vp3 ), avIio avas 
Avorshipped at Sigus, in Numidia ((7ZZ) A'iii. 5279; 
Suppl. 19121-19123). If Ba'al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba' al-Zcbiib (see aboA-e, 3), then 
this * hn'al of the dwelling ’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in Avhich he was Avorshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba'als of places. — In the foregoing ca-^es aa-c 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was AAuth Avhich the ba'ai Avas connected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba'ai is named from the place in Avhich he Ai-as 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu 32^, Jos 13”, Ezk 25^ 1 Ch 5*), Ba'al-Shalishah 
(2 K 447), Ba'al-5azor (2 S 13®) ; in Phccnicia, Ba'al- 
Sidon {CIS 3), Ba'al-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGG xxxvi., 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal {CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Aparaea {GIL xii. 1277) ; in Asia Minor, 
Ba'al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gotzendiensi, 149), Ba'al- 
Gazur (Head, Hist. Hum. 631 ). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected Avith 
some striking physical phenomenon, only wo are 
not told Avhat this AA'as, but are merely giA-en the 
name of the-toAvn Avhere it Avas located. Sometimes 
we knoAv from other sources that tliere Avere sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als. — The object Avith which the 
diAunity Avas connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth; it might he the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Phoenician, and Imuic inscrip- 
tions Ave find frequent mention of Be'el*sh*niayin, 
Ba'al-shamem. This name is not derived from 


shemesh, ‘sun,’ ns many haA'e supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god Avith the sun 
by late Greek Amters, but is deriA'ed from_ shdviayim, 
‘ sky,’ as Augustine {Qumst. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘ Balsamem quasi dominum coeli Punici 
intelligrmtur dicere.’ It does not mean 'Lord of 
Heaven ’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘ the 
one AA’ho lives in the sky.’ It is thus the exact 
equivalent of the Sabrean god, DhU-SamAwt, ‘he of 
the sky.’ Ba'al-Shumem is the Sem. counterpart 
of Vanina, OipavAs, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteAvorthy, hoAvever, that, AA-hUe tlio latter 
Avorship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba'ai of the sky (Lidzbarski, Ephemcris, ‘y 3). 

Closely connected Avith Ba'al-shamem in concep- 
tion is Ba'al-zfiphon (zaphdn), ‘ OAvner of the north. 
This Avas the name of a toAA’n on the Red Sea (Ex 
14®- », Nu 33’’). A goddess, Ba'alat-zSphdn, Avas also 
Avorshipped at Memphis {W. M. hlUller, Asien v. 
Europa, p. 316). In the annals of Tiglath-pileser 
III. {KIB ii. 26 f.) a peak of Lebanon hears the 
name Ba'nli-sapuna (ci. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
the treaty hetAveen Ba'ai, king of Tyre, and psar- 
baddon, king of Assyria, one ox the gods mentioned 
is Ba'al-§apunu {KAT^ 357). There Avas a town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13”, Jg 12*), also in Southern 
Palestine {KIB v., No. 174, 16), but it docs not 
seem lilcely that this god can liave derived ins name 
from either of those insignificant places, bimo lijs 
cult spread all the way from Phoenicia to Egypt. 
Eaphon is rather an abbreviation of Ba' al-zCiphOn, 
and that in its turn of BHh-ba' al-mph6n, J>*®t m 
Ave find the series Md'6n, Ba'al-Mu'on, and Beth- 
ba'al-m'6n (Nu 32®- Jos 13”). Moreover, 
ZdphSn alone occurs as the name of a 
Phoen. proper names issia from Abydos {(BS 

from Carthage (C/<S'265), from Cartn^ng 
{CIS 207, 857). The last name is Ba al-zaphon, 
Avith the elements reversed. The name Gir-eapun , 

‘ client of ^dphbn' appears also as the name 0 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal {KIB i- - j'i 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon tl’.e «co. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, Zcphonitcs, 

If ZaphCn is a god, avo may cither suppose wim 
Gray {Heb. Pr. Names, p. 135) that this 
of compounding two diA-ine names, 

Eloliim, or, more probably, we may rcjrnrd 
‘the north,’ as an object that might « 

worshipped directly or be regarded es the ...J. 
a deity, so that the god miglit 
ently Zaphdn or Ba' al-Zap^t6n. T\\e 
the north ac the dAA'ellin'r-piace /heg^s ■ 
ntte-sted among the Seraite.s (Is 14 ; lia'nl- 

Beitrdffc, p, 22f. ; Baudissin, Studien, 1.278). 
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zaphOn, ‘owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba'al-shdmem, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phoen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side {KAT^ 357). The 
name Ba'al-zebul, ‘o'wner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, EBi 614). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Bel. Bfi6.“pp. 134, 151 ; BAT^pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the b^'alim of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the ba'al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b‘'alim, nut as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric plienomena. ' Bamman, ‘thunder’ 
{KA 2^ 4i2) ; Begem, ‘storm’; Barak, ‘lightning’ 
(KAT^ 446); Besheph, ‘flame’ (KAT^ 478) ; Biz- 
pah, ‘ thunderbolt ^ (!) ; Barad, ‘ hail ’ ; Matar, 

‘ rain ’ ; Geshem, ‘ shower ’ ; fal, ‘ dew ’ ; ^6reph, 

‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Bam- 
man, Begem, Barajc, and Besheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never mte.tBa'al-Bamman or Ba'al- 
Begem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. 1 ). 

9. Adopted ba'als. — Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b^'&Um often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b^'dltm of these places. 
Thus DhU-Samdwt, ‘he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabsean inscriptions also as ba'al of Baqtr ; and in 
like manner Ba'al-shdmem, ‘ owner of tlie sky,’ is 
ba'al of Tyre (KAT^ 357), of the Phoenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiid, op. cit. 60). Ba' al-zdph6n, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egypt and of Phoenicia. Shams, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
Saboean inscriptions also ba'alat of Guhfat {CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba'alat of Gabbaran (CIS Iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Mardnk, the spring sun, was the bSl of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the b6l of Ur and of Barran 
(Lidzbarski, Eordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi, xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-b6l (Vum'), 

‘ the moon is ba'al.’ On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba' al-Begem appears, 
r\mich shows that in' some districts Begem, ' the 
storm,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various 'ddhbntm, m‘ldkhtm, 'ashtdrbth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, mimit become the b^'dlim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Mel kart for the Phoenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba'alat of Gebal. 
Certain local ^'dlim also became so important that 
their cults mi^ated to other cities, so that they 
became the b' dlim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zens Atdbyrios the cult of Ba'al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
u. 247). Zens Kasios (■= Ba’al- If asiw) was also the 
ha nl of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FHG p. _66S). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Plimn. colonies. Ba' al-Barran rvas also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Bordsem. Epig. 444, 
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pi. xxiv.); In such eases as these, where b^'dlim 
were not originally connected tvith sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have indiridual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and Avere known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘proprietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ owner ’ or ‘ citizen ’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gottemamen) have been 
entitled ‘ departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such bs'dlim in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple or Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beinrt, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of BaX/xo/)Kii57;5, Ba\/iapKtiB. This name is translated 
Kolpavos Kii/iwr, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855 = 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Pbcen. original is Ba'al-Marq6d. 3Iarq6d is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al rvho pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. MarqSd, hoAvever, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘OAvner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this case Ave have simply a ba'al Avho takes his 
name from the locality Avhere he is Avorshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) Ave meet 
KBAD Vya. This is commonly read Ba'aLmarpe, 
‘possessor of healing,’ or Ba' al-m‘rappc, ‘Baal the 
healer,’ in AA’hich case Ave have another departmental 
ba'al ; but marpc, ‘ healing-place,’ or m'rappe, 
‘ healer,’ may equally Avell have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of Avhioh this ba'al Avas the OAA'ner. 
This Avill then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg8” 9‘ mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ct. 9“ 
El-bertth). This is commonly interpreted ‘Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘coA’enant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
AA'orshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
betAveen Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance betAveen Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite toAvns (EAA’ald, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Ztin-OpKioi (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
Avithout confirmation elscAA'here in the OT, and 
Avithout analogy in the Avhole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of nna, b‘rtth, Ave should perhaps 
read nna, b’r'&th, ‘cypress’ (Cal”). The Avorship 
of a Phcen. goddess, Beronth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Muller, FHG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps Ave should read nnaa, ‘wells.’ Ba'al- 

merdth Avould then be the counterpart of Ba'flath- 
b’er (Jos 19®). Less likely is the suggestion^ of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'al- 
BerCth, Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba’al-Gad (Jos 11” 12'' 13®) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
Avhose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65”,_prohab]y also in 
thepropernaniesil/fyoaf-GafflJos 15”)and Gaddi-El 
(Nu 13”), Gaddi (Nu 13”), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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■ san-tmages’ — an opinion that has been foUowcd by many modern 
versions and commentators ; but this transiation^is unkno\Yn to 
the ancient versions. IiXX renders fvAiva, ^SeAvy/xava, eifiwAo, 
Ttfiirti, vtfrtjXa; Jerome, sfrmtfacra, ddubra. No sup^rt is 
afforded to this theory bv the fact that a liammana is dedicated 
CO the sun, since, according to 2 Ch 84‘ jJie Jammdntm belonged 
to ‘ the bta'Um ' in general. That Ba'al-liamman had solar 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner o! the sun* or ‘ glow- 
Ingfca'a/,’ has not been proved, ia'af is never compounded with 
themtsh, • the sun,’ or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
Jiammdn as a sjmonym of ihemesh. To take it as an adjective, 
‘ glowing,' agreeing with Ba'al, is also without analogy (see below, 
xo). The suggestion of Renan (CJS u 1. 283 f.), that ^ammdn 
is toe same as the Egi^ptian god Amun Ba, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears as ’Amon. The theory of HaUvy 
liUlanges, p. 420), that Jiammdn is Mt. Amanus, and that Ba'al- 
(lammdn is the Bdal of this mountain, is more in accordance 
wi^h Sem. analogj’; but In the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amana without the strong initial guttural. Itls also 
hard to see how objects used in the cult of this deity should have 
been call^ ‘ Amanuses.’ For such a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. We seem accordingly' to 
be shut up to the view that ^ammdn is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Sa'al-Jiammdn is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Ba’af-famar, 'Ba’al of the palm,' and Ba'nfafA- 
bc'ir, • Ba'alath of the well.’ From the OT references it appears 
that the Jiammdnlm were artiflclnl products, ‘ the work of their 
lingers ’ (Is 1(6), that they 'rose up ’(Is 276) 'above the altars’ 
(2 Oh 34*), that they could bo ' out off ’ (Lv 2060), ' broken ’ ^k 
6*), and ‘hewn down’ (Ezk 06, 2 Ch 847). These expressions 
seem most applicahle to stone pillars similar to the maffibdth. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the passages where fam- 
mdnim are mentioned are ma^fibdth mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the hammdnim are combined with the ‘dshlrtm in Is 17® 
27®, 2 Ch 34*. 7, just as the mafflbbth and the 'dshirlm are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the Jiamntdnlm are 
only variant forms of the TnofsibCth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stelas 
dedicated to Ba’al-fiammdn at Carthage and other Phoen. 
colonies were just such Jiammdnim. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
pounded with fdr, nis, ‘rock,’ e.g. Zuri-el, ' my rock is a god ’ ; 
Zur-Sbaddai, ‘ a rock is Shaddai ’ ; Eli-^r, ‘ my god Is a rock ’ ; 
Beth-jvr, ‘ house of rock ’ ; and, in the Panammu inscription from 
Zenjirli, J3ar-jur, ‘son of rock’ (Lidxharski, Eordsem. Epig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Zdr as a name of Jahwoh (Dt 82*- 1®- W-sor. y $ 2®, 
2 S 22S. «. *7; Is 1710 80», Hab H* etc.). The proper name Bi?- 
pah, ‘ hot stone,' probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘ thunderbolt’ that was reverenced ns a fetish. 

The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as beih-el, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 28'®'^, where Jacob calls 
the stone that be sets up hcth-el, and Gn 31“ where 
God says, ‘I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a masjehah, where thou didst vow a 
vow’). This name for holystones was common also 
among the Phoenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Homans as /SofruXor, BairCSioy (see 
Stones). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity ’ was 
its ba'al, just as the human OAvner of a house was 
its ba'al ; e.g. Ba'al-hamman, ‘ owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerens Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba'al-mas^cbah does not happen 
to occur, butis perfectly in accord ivith Sera, habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the vias§ehah as a beth-el. 

6, Ba'als of sanctuaries.— In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the ba'al is not named from the sacred 
object m which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Sabxan goddess Dhdt Hima, ‘she of the holy 
OTonnd ’ {ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
bo found in imna {CJS 41), which w-ith Renan 
IS probably to be rendered 'Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris ( = Tin ^pa), who was 
worshipped at Signs, in Numidia {OIL viii. 5279 ; 
Snppl. 19121-19123), If Ba'al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba' al-Zchub (see above, 3), then 
this • ba'al of the dwelling ’ may take his name 
from tlie sanctunrj- in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba'als of places.--In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which the ba'al was connected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, bat the 
ba'al is named from tlie place in whicli he was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu 32^, Jos 13", Ezk 25®, 1 Ch S^), Ba'al-Shalishah 
(2 K 4*°), Ba'al-^Iazor (2 S 13®®) ; in Phcenicia, Ba'al- 
Sidon (CIS 3), Ba'al-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGG xxxi'i, 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal (CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Apamea (OIL xii. 1277) ; in Asia Minor, 
Ba'aJ-Tarsus (Scholz, Gotgendienst, 149), Ba’al- 
Gazur(Head, Hist.Num.Q31). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected vith 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this was, but are merely given the 
name of the-town where it was located. Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als. — The object with which the 
divinity was cormected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth ; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Phoenician, and Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Be'el-shemayin, 
Ba'al-shamem. This name is not derived from 


skemesh, ‘sun,’ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god with the sun 
by late Greek imters, but is derived fronis^dmayim, 
‘ sky,’ as Augustine (Qua;st. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘ Balsamem quasi dominnra coeli Punici 
intelliguntur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven ’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘ the 
one who lives in the sky.’ It is thus the e.vact 
equivalent of the Sabman god, Dhd-Sam&wt, 'he of 
the sky.’ Ba' al-Shamem is the Sem. counterpart 
of Vanina, Oipavit, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, however, that, while five lut^ 
worship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba'al of the sky (Lidzbarski, Evhemeris,i. 3). 

Closely connected with Ba'al-sMmcm in conc8p| 
tion is Ba'al-zephon (zaphdn), ‘ oivner the north. 
This w.as the name of a town on the Bed Sea (M 
14®' », Nu 33’). A goddess, Ba'alat-zaphfin, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M. Jliiller, Asten v, 
Europa, p. 316). In the annals of Tiglnth-pileser 
III. (KIB ii. 26 f.) a peak of Lebanon hears me 
name Ba' ali-sapuna (cr. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
the treaty between Ba'al, king of Tyre, and Lsar- 
haddon, long of Assyria, one of the gods mentioneu 
is Ba'al-^apunu (KAT^ 357). There was a teun 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos IS”, Jg 12’), also in Sontliero 
Palestine (KIB v., No. 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that this god can have denved his na 
from either of these insignificant A 

cult spread all the way from Phccnicia to ' 
Zaphon is rather an abbreviation of -p® .* 

and that in its turn of Bith-ha al’^phdiit J 
we find the Bevies Ma'6n, Ba ahMCtCn,^^^ 
ba'al-Ma'dn (Nu 32®- ®®, Jos 13>’). Morcom, 
ZapMn alone occurs as the name of a de’V ’ .. 

Phum. proper names jsxin from Abydos (W* ms), 
isxinp from Carthage ((775265), ‘^pmpsfrom Carthase 
(CIS 207, 857). The last name is 

irith the elements reversed. Thenamo ,jj 

‘ client of ?aph6n,’ appears also as 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal 'ggj,, 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon the 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, ^ephomte , - P . 

If kphSn is k god, we may eWio’’ suppose ^ 
Gray (Heb. Pr. Names, g. 135) that th ^ 
of compounding two diirine names, h 

Elohimfor, more probably, 've may regard 

‘the north,’ os an object ,1,0 nhode of 

worshipped directly or be regarded as differ- 
a deity, 80 that the god might calW 

the north ac the dwelling-place the g T>„gthcea, 
attested among the Semites (Is 14 ; Jia'al- 


-itesteu among rue aciuivoo 

leUrdge, p. 22?. ; Baudissin, Studien.^.^i^h 
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zaphdn, ‘ owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba 'al-shdmem, ‘ owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phoen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side hy side (Ji^A2’^ 357). The 
name Baal-zebul, ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may he given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Gheyne, EBi 614). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Jiel. BaL^pp. 134, 151 ; EA T‘ pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the b^'ultm of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the ba'al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b^'altm, out as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric plienomena. Ramman, ‘ thunder ’ 
(7ir.<4jr^ 442) ; Regcm, ‘storm’; Baraly, ‘lightning’ 
(KAT^ 446) ; Resheph, ‘flame’ {KAT^ 478) ; Riz- 
pah, ‘ thunderbolt ^ (?) ; Barad, ‘ hail ’ ; Malar, 
‘rain’; Gcshem, ‘shower’; jTuZ, ‘ dew ’ ; 

‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Ram- 
man, Regem, Baralc, and Resheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba'al-RamTnan or Ba'al- 
Regem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. i). 

9. Adopted ba'als. — Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b‘'&llm often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b^'altm of these places. 
Thus Dh'A-SaTn&wi, ‘he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabsean inscriptions also as ba'al of Baqtr ; and in 
like m&nnev Ba' al-shdmem, ‘owner of the sky,’ is 
ba'al of Tyre [KAT^ 357), of the Phoenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogu6, op. cit. 60). Ba' al-zaph6n, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egj'pt and of Phoenicia. Shams, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
Sabaian inscriptions also ba'alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba'alat of Gabbaran (CIS iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the bU of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the bU of Ur and of Ijlarran 
(Lidzbarski, Rordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-bdl (Sum’), 

‘ the moon is ba'al.’ On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba'al-Regem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Regem, ‘the 
storm,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly) 
various ’ddhdnim, mfldlchtm, 'ashtdrdth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, mimit become the b^'dlim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews tlie ba'al of Canaan, 
Melkart for the Phcenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba'alat of Gebal. 
Certain local b^'dltm also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the 6' dltm of these new places. Under 
the name of Zens Atabyrios tlie cult of Ba'al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios (=.Ba'al-Eamw)vies also the 
ba'al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FHG p. 668). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Cartilage and tlie other 
Phoen. colonies. Ba'al-Rarran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. 444, 
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pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b^'dltm 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘pr^rietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘owner ’or ‘citizen’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘possessor of an activity.’ 
Nuraina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gottemamen) have been 
entitled ‘ departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such b‘'dltm in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple of Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of BoX/jopKiiSijs, Ba\fiapKd>6. This name is translated 
Kolpavos Ktifitay, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1865= 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Phoen. original is Ba'al-Marq&d. Marqdd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqaa, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activi^, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Marqbd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 

‘ Owner of the dancing-place ’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek ns ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
tis-o hv 2 . This is commonly read Ba'al-marpe, 
‘possessor of healing,’ or Ba' al-mirappc, ‘ Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al ; but marpe, ‘ healing-place,’ or m’rappe, 

‘ healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba’al of the familiar type. 

In Jg8®’ 9'* mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ct. 9“ 
El-berith). This is commonly interpreted 'Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Wdlhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as ’Leis’OpKiot (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
judges. Instead of n'la, o'rtth, we should perhaps 
read nna, b'rdth, ‘cypress’ (Cal”). The worship 
of a Phoen. goddess, Beremth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Muller, FHG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps we should read nnna, i'erWA, ‘wells.’ Ba'al- 
b'erdtn would then be the counterpart of Ba'°lalh- 
b'er (Jos 19®). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'al- 
BerOth, Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba’al-Gad (Jos 11” 12’ 13®) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65”, probably also in 
thepropernaniesJ/ip«<if-Gac?(Jos 15”)and Gaddi-El 

(Nu 13”), Gaddi (Nu 13”), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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Heb. seal ; ff«rf«-6aZ=(rrtrf-&a'aZ (Hoffmann, PA®n. deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of the 
In.’scr. 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-ilu, in old religious meaning of the word survives, how- 
Assyrianbusines3documents(Johns,Z)cee&, No. 275, ever, in 6a 'a/, ‘feast.’ In the Sinaitio inscriptions 
6; 44.'?, etc.). For the cult of this god in Syria ba'al occurs as a designation of the god of the 
sec Baethgen (Bcitr. p. 76), and in Arabia, MMI- mountain. ThusiVva^N Dip, ‘in the presence of the 
hausen p. 146) ; see ‘Gad ’in H jDB and .EBt. ba'al' (Euting, Sin. Inschr. 327); also in proper 

If Gacf be regarded as the name of a deity in Ba'nf- names, e.g. Ausalba'll, Gamialba'li, 'Abdalba'li 
Gad, the difficulty arises that this is an abnormal (see Euting). In Nabatajan the name occurs in 
formation for names of places. Such compounds B‘'el-Shdmtn [CIS 163, cf. 176) and in the personal 
as Ba'al-Gad, ‘ the owner is Gad,’ and Guau-ba'l, names Aiti-bel {CIS 196) and Sa' al-Adhon {t CIS 
‘ Gad is the oumer,’ are common as names of persons, 192). This ba'al apparently has been borrowed 
but not os names of places (Gray, Heb. Pr, Names, from Sjria. In classical Arabic ba'al is not used 
p, 134). Ba' al-^dpn6n furnishes no real analogy, as a title of divinities. From this W. It. Smith 
since Zdphdn is not only the name of a god, but (109 ff.) infers that the b‘'altm were deities of 
also the name of a place, ‘ the north.’ If we might watered land and of agriculture, who were un 
suppose that was originally the name of known to the desert Semites, and were first 

a man, and tliat the place was named after him, worshipped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
the difficulty would be solved ; but there are no Mescpotamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth- (1) because, as noted above, the b‘'dlim cannot be 
gen {Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards this as a case of the limited to watered land, and b^'Sltm of trees, 
sjTithesis of two deities, like ' Ashtar-Chemash, stoneSj mountains, celestial bodies, etc., can be 
' Atar'Ate, Jdhxcch-Elohim ; but this implies that worshipped in the desert as well os anywhere else; 
6 a had become a proper name, and of this there (2) because there is no evidence that the phrase 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 6a 7, or what the ha' I waters ( = ’Athtar-land) or 
the other West Semites until a late period. Ac- a 6a 7-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic ; (3) 
cordingly, it is best to follow with Stade (ffe^cA. Ar- because the word can be used in such expres- 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba'als, and to sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the cross ns 
regard ffac? as the name of the district occupied hy their ba'l,’ and the verb ha'ila, ‘be 6a7-striick, 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Ba' al-Gad will then frightened’ ; (4) because the sacred mountain iS’erAa/ 
be parallel to Ba' al- Judah. Even if Ba'al-Gad is probably a compound of sano and ba'l. These 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this would are sufficient indications that ba'l was once a 
makonodifierence, for, as we have just seen, 6«'a7fm designation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
frequently migrated. classical literature it has dropped out of use (so 

The name no' 'jga {CIS 866. 4) is commonly re- NSldeke, ZDMG xl., 1886, p. 174 ; Wellhausen, 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba'al-yamim, Reste\ p. 146 ; art. Ababs, I. 9). Instead of ba'l, 

‘ owner of days,’ and is supposed to be a sort of dhll, which has already begun to displace it in 
Sem. Kronos ; but the reaefing is very uncertain, Sabsean and Mincean, is commonly used in Arabic 
and the name may ho the equivalent of Ba'al- in forming titles of gods, e.g. Dhd-l-Hala^a, DMt- 
yammim, ‘owner of the seas.’ l-Rial, Dh’A-l-Kaffain, DM-'Anama, JIhdt-Anwdf, 

These are all the oases that can be cited of Dhu-l-Labba, Dhdt-Eima, Dhil-sh-Shard. These 
apparent departmental ba'als. All are capable of all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
an interpretation which makes them local ba'als to a particular object or locality, and are thus the 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probably exact equivalent of ba'al names. On Dhft-sh- 
justified in concluding that ba'als who presided Shard, Wellhausen (p. 61) remarks that three 
over human activities or abstract qualities Avere Shards are knoum, all wooded thickets Avith Avater. 
unknoAATi to Semitic thought. Such functions This god AA'as AAddely Avorshipped in Arabia_(Wcll- 
belonged rather to ’ddhdniin, mdukhtm, and other hausen, op. ext. pp. 48-51), and Avas the chief god 
tribal fleities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the of the Nabatmans (Baethgen, Beitr. pp. 92, 108). 
Phoenicians, Avas the god of healing, and Ishtar of The primitive religion of Arabia AA’ns_ evidently 
Babylon Avas knoAvn as Mu'allidtu, Mylitta, the the Avorship of a multitude of local numina. Sub- 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation,' Ave sequently, through trade and shifting of popula- 
rcach the conclusion that the b^'alim Avere origin- tion, cults migrated, and gods became ba'als of 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and regions far remoA'ed from their original homes, 
that the only sense in Avhich ba'al was used as a Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
dii'ine name Avas that of ‘owner’ or ‘ proprietor.’ Avere 360 different gods. Under Isiflm these old 
iii. ffiSTORr OP TBE Ba'al-cult. — i. In b‘'alim still survii'e as the Jinn (W. It. Smith, 
Arabia. — In South Arabian inscriptions ba'al is 119ff.) and the «Ita (Zivemer, Ara6ta, p. 47 fi.). 
constantly used to describe the great gods as ‘pro- 2. In Canaan. — The earliest evidence of the 
prictors’of particular shrines established in their ba'al-cvli in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
honour. Thus, Ta’Iab Kiyam, ba'al of Tur'at, or inscriptions, Avhere b-'-r { = ba'al) is mentioned as 
ba'al of Naduman ; Hagar, ba'al of M.aryab ; a god of the Canaanites and of the 
Ilmakkah, ba'al of ’AAVAvam, or ba'al of B.ar’an ; vaders (see E. Meyer, Set-Typhon, p. jl 
'Athtar, 6a’a7of’Alam ; Shams, 6a'aZa/ of Guhfat, xxxi., 1877, p. 725; W. M. Muller, Arien, 0, 300). 
or bn'alat of Gabbaran (CIS ii'. 2. 3, 11. 1, 19. In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the ba'alat oi Gci>ai 

2f., 23. If., 41. 2f., 43. 2 f., 48. 6, 07. 3, 74. 3f., is frequently mentioned (iTiil v., Nos. 18. 25, o5 It. , 

80. 2f., 99. 2ff., 100. 1). These names all belong 61. 54). Ba'al does not occur. In the persona 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ba'als.’ names BH-garib and BSl-ram, the god may bo tiic 
To express the primary relation of a god to the Babylonian BSl. It is probable that the ideogram 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary IM in these letters should often be read Ba 
Avhero he is originally at home, the Minman and stead of Adad (Hommel, AUisr. Utbtrhef. 

Sab.Tan inscriptions use dhd (fern, dh&t), ‘ he of,’ Knudtzon, Beitr. Ass. iv'. 320 f. : Zimmorn, , 
‘she of.’ Thus instead of Ba' al-Shamcm AA-e meet 357). The OT says that the b^'dltm AA'erc go 
Dhil-Samdxci, ‘he of the sky,’ aa-Iio is also ba'al of of the Canaanites, and that they AA-ere adoptM oj 
Baqir; and similarly Eimay, Dh&t-Ba' ddn, Israel after the conquest of the land (Jg - * * 

Dh&l-Gadr&n, Avho also become the ba'als of Hos 2’"“) ; consequently it is possible to , 
A-arious Khrincs (675 iA'. 145, 155). good deal about them from 

In Ethiopic ba'al occurs ns a loan-Avord in the With the exception of Ba'al-Jttdah (2 a b 1, 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaaniti.sh possibly Ba'al-Gad (Jos 11”), all the place n 
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in the OT compounded with ba'al were probably 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Beth-ha'al-Ma'on, 
‘house of the owner of Ma'on’ (Jos 13'^), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba'al-Ma'on (Nu 
32^) or Beth-Ma 'on { Jer 48“). The following names 
occur: Ba'^lath-h^’er or Ba'al (Jos 19®, 1 Ch 4®®), 
Ba'alah (Jos 15®®), Ba'alath (Jos 19**), Be'aloth 
(Jos 16®*), Ba' al-hertth (Jg 9*), Ba'al-Ham6n (Ca 
8**), Ba' al-ffazor (2 S 13®®), Ba'al-^ermon (Jg 3®), 
Ba' al-p^rdzim (2 S 6®®), Ba'al- Shalishah (2 K 4*®), 
Ba' al-tamar (Jg 20®®), Har-hab-ha' &lah (Jos 16®*), 
Kiryath-ba' al (Jos 15®®). These names are found 
in Benjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Dan, 
so that they witness to a general diffusion of the 
ba'al-call throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other b‘'dltm whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2®® 
J.1** 2®®, they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
ivery green tree. The existence of ia'eef- worship 
in Philistia is attested by the name Ba'al-zchib 
\Ba' al-zebul) at Ekron (2 K 1®'-) ; in Edom by the 
ersonal name Ba'al-hanan (6n 36®®**-) ; in Moab, 
y the names Ba'al-Peor (Nu 25®), Bamoth-ba'al 
(Nu 22*’), Beth -ba'al -Ma'on (Jos 13’®, Mesha 
Inscr. lines 9, 30) ; in Ammon perhaps by the per- 
sonal name Ba'alis (Jer 40**; see Ammonites). 

The b‘'dlim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trees (Hos 2®-®-*®); but it is unsafe 
to infer from this that all the b^'alim of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also b‘'dlim of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the b‘'Slim with the 
'ashtdrCth in such a way as to suggest that the 
'ashtardth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b‘'dlim (e.g, Jg 2’® 10®, 1 S 7* 12’®). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, imder the influence of the 
meaning ‘ husband,’ which the common noun ba'al 
had, every ba'al was regarded as the ‘ husband ’ of 
an 'ashtart. It was the mtroduction of this sexual 
element into the 6a'af-oult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 2®, Hos 4’**’* 
7*). The places where the V'altm were worshiped 
were known as baniCth, ‘high places’ (see HIGH 
Place; cf. the place-names Bamoth-ba'al [Nu 
22*’] and Bambula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
'ock-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
lovered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
ment of such sanctuaries (see Robinson, Bihl. Wond, 
1908, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
dsherim, ma^^ebhdth, and hammdntm jJg 6®®, 2 Ch 
14®-® 34*-'’). Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the b‘'dlim, and were probably not found in 
most of tlie high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2® indicates that grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
b^'dltm. Hos 2’® speaks of ‘ the days of the b^'dlim 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked her-self with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers’ (see Canaanites). 

3. In Israel. — ^The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Hebrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, wliile the cities 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant warfare between the 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms _ of Canaanitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local gods of Canaan. Agriculture could not 
be carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
trees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
could not be appropriated without taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Book of Judges and the early prophets re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served the D^'dltm’; 
that is, alongside of Jahweh the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
that had been achieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba'al. Consciousness of this 
peril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Philistine power. About B.C. 1050 
the Philistines conquered Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S 4, 
Jer 26®). Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
b^'dlim of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centre for such a union ; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brouglit Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clans in a common cult in 
the desert, was able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew- 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the b‘'dl(m and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in toivns, and the other' elements of Canaan- 
itish civilization that were associated -with the 
b^'dltm; but the w-isest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the b^'dltm were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the service of Jahweh all that 
had hitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges’ or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweh, He finally triumphed over the 
b^'dltm, not by avoiding them, or by destroying 
them, but by absorbing them. The name ba'M 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the b^'dlim 
w-ere regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agricultiu-e and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the b^'dllm were re-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahweh had api)ro- 
priated everything that belonged to the 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 2S6®® 
David interprets the name Ba' al-p^rdztm as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before mo 
like the breach of waters.’ 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are ns follows : Jerxib- 
ba'al, ‘the ba'al contends’ (Jg 8®®) ; Ish-ba'al, 
‘man of the ba'al,' a son of Saul (1 Ch 8*®), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11”): Merib-ba'al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9*® 8®‘); Ba'al-ydda', ‘the 
ba'al knows,’ a son of David (1 Ch 14*); Ba'al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'al is gracious,’ a Gederitc (1 Ch 
27'-’”). No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these cases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweh, who has become the la'al of Canaan, into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
since Jemb-ha'al, Saul and Da^^d, were all loyal (1 K22^('®), 2 K8*®), doubtless as the price of s 
adherents of Jab well. In Ba'al-Yah,'t\\Q ba'di is Phoenician alliance that maintained her on the 
Jahweh,’ the name of one of David’s helpers (1 Ch throne. In the subsequent revolution that was 
12’), the identity of the ba'al ■with Jahweh is incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘and all 
asserted ; so also in Yo-ba'al (Jg 9°’), if Kuenen’s the people of the land went into the house of the 
emendation be correct. These names accordingly ba'(u and brake it doum ; his altars and his images 
belong to a period when w’orshippers of Jahweli brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew hlnttan 
were conquering the b^'altm by identi^ng them the priest of the ba'al before the altars’ (2 K 11”). 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the time In the recrudescence of all sorts of heathenism under 
of Hosea the b^'dltm ivcre not foreign gods, but Manasseh, the Tyrian ba'al was once more wor- 
local Jahwehs. Hos 2'® says that Israel has called shipped (2 K 21’). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
Jahweh ba'al, and 2“*” identify the feasts of allude whenever they speak of ‘ the ta'af ’ in con- 
Jah'u’eh with the days of the b^'dUm. As a trast to ‘the Under Josiah this cult was 

result of this process the b‘'dlim lost their porver, stamped out (2 K 23^- '“'•), and did not a"ain gain a 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan ; but the foothold in Judah. It was a foreign religion that 
victory was purchased at the cost of a mixture of never appealed strongly to the mass of the people, 
the religion of Jahweh ■with all sorts of alien With the old b‘'dlim of Canaan it was very 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem different. They were so thoroughly identified with 
how to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh ; the Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
later prophets from Amos onivard faced the pro- unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
blem now to purge the religion of Jah^iveh from the efforts of tue pre-exilio prophets to banish 
the heathen innovations that had entered it. them were unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
Their efforts ■\vere only partially successful, and good king, and after every attempted reformation, 
Judaism, as seen in its chief literary monument, the editor of Kings records: ‘Nevertheless the 
the Law, is properly regarded as a compromise high places were not taken away, the people still 
between Prophetism and Ba'alism. sacrificed and burned incense in the high places.’ 

A totally different sort of ha'aZ-cult was the The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
worship of Melkart, ba’al of Tyre (see below, 4), Josiah had for their central aim the destruction of 
which was introduced into Israel in the time of the b‘'dUin by the centralization of worship at 
Aliab. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, Jerusalem; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
Ahab was constrained to seek the help of Phoen- that the effort was unsuccessful. It was the Exile, 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
the daughter of Ethba'al, king of "Tyre (1 K 16”). old religious associations of Canaan, _ that finally 
Such a relation of dependence usually involved the eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State this inveterate habit of the forefatliers, and, in- 
(cf. 2 K 16^‘'®) ; consequently Ahab ■was compelled terpreting literally the words of Hos 2*' 'I will 
to establish tlie cult of Mell^art in Samaria (1 K take away the names of the h^'dltm out of her 
16’“-). Against this religious innovation Elijah mouth,’ substituted bdsheth, ‘shameful tlnng, in 
and Elisha warred (1 K 18. 2 K 9. 10), the place of ba'al in the reading of the Scriptures. 

There is no record that either of these prophets In Jer 3” and elsewhere bOsheth has actually taken 
opposed the old native b''dltm that were identified the place of ba'al in the Heb. text. The Greek 
with Jahweh. The golden bullock at Bethel, for version often has ij BdaX to indicate that the 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did sub- reader is to substitute alaxivii for ba'al, and in 
seqiiently; but the ha' af of Tyre was a foreign god, 1 K 18’®'“ this alternates with ba'al in the text, 
and to worship him was to repudiate Jahweh (1 K Particularly in the Books of Samuel ba'(u has 
18“), hence the intensity of the opposition of these been eliminated from names of persons, although 
prophets. According to 1 K 18, Elijah ivas sue- it has been allowed to stand in the parallels in 
cessful, and in agreenient ivith this we learn from Chronicles, Thus Ish-ba'al (1 Ch fP)=Jsh-bosheth 
the annals of Shalmaneser II. that in D.C. 856 Ahab throughout Samuel {Isk-vi, IS 14*®); Bh-baal 
was no longer in alliance with Phoenicia, but was (1 Ch 11”)= Jos/ie6-&afAj7ie&e<A(2S23’) ; 
fighting with Damascus against Assyria. Probably (I Ch 9*°®), or Merib-ba' al (1 Ch 9*®*, 1 Ch 8 )- 
Damascus ■was so hard puslied that it was v^-illing Mephi-bosheth (2 S 4*, cf. the other Mephyhoshdn, 
to grant an alliance without the condition of the 2 S 21*) ; Ba'al-ydda' (1 Ch 14®) = El-ydda (4 o 
adoption of its god Ilimmon by Israel, and public 5’®). Abi-albon (2 S 23”) is perhaps a perversion 
sentiment was sufliciently strong in Israel to com- of Abi-ba'al, and 'Ebed, ‘slave’ (Jg 9_ ), of some 
pel Ahab to give up the Phoenicians and their god ba'al compound (see Geiger, ZDMG xid., 
and seek this new ally. Subsequently Ahab must 728-732 ; Nestle, Die isr. Eigennamen, PP- 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 132; Dillmann, SBAW, phil.-hist. 
re-established relations with Phoenicia, for he died 609 ff. ; Wellhausen, B. Samudis, pp. xiiff., "O*- > 
fighting against the Syrians U K 22”), After his Driver, Samud, pp. 186, 195 f., 279 i.®’’"?',,: 
death, under the influence of the queen-mother. Proper Names, pp. 121-136)_. In *P'^ j.'®', 

Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian ba/al was intro- efforts, however, ba'al remained in Mislinic ucii. 
duced once more in full force (1 K 22“). This cost as a designation of naturally irrigatca inn 
the dynasty of Orari the throne. Instigated by (see above, ii. I), and under modified forms m 
Elisha, Jehu slew Jezebel and her son Jeho- ba'al cult lingered in the rural d'»t’’i<’^- . f 
ram, and exterminated the worship of Melkart modern Palestine, the Jews unite with tlic Oiui • 
■with fire and sword (2 K 9. 10). Immediately tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous 1(K 
after this, in B.C. 842, we find him paying tribute saints that are only the_ thinly-aisgiuseu e 
to Assyria instead of Phoenicia, apparently on of earlier days. In spite of all the . 

terms that did not demand the worship of Ashur. Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, ^ 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the may still say with the author of Kings, ’ 

northern kingdom. The problem which confronted theless the high places are not taken 
Amos and Hosea ■was not the expulsion of this people still sacrifice and bum incense in tiic h 
Toreign deity, but the purification of the religion places’ (see Curtiss, Ursem. Rd. p. 81 «■)• _ 

of Jaliwcb from admixture with rites of the ancient 4. In Phoenicia and the Phoenician • 

b''dltm of Canaan. In Phoenicia thc_ name seems to have 9®*" r 

The worship of the Tyrian ba'al was introduced nounced ba'l, to judge from such proper nan 
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Hannibal, Asdrubal (Schroder, Die Phon. SpracJie, 
p. 84). The most important of all the Phoen. 

was ‘our lord Mel^rt, the ba'al of Tyre’ 
[CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarhaddon with Ba'al, Mng of Tyre [KAT^ 367), 
as [ilu) Mi-il-Tcar-ti, one of the great gods of Tyre. 
His name Me’lhart (=H/eiei-^-i?;ya<^, ‘king of the 
city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ba'al, just as 
Jahweh was identified with the b^'alim of Canaan. 
In aU the names of the kings of Twe the element 
ba'al refers to Melhart : thus, Abi-ba'al, the father 
of Hiram ; Ba'al-azar the contemporary of 
Hehoboam ; Eth-ba'al (Assyr. Tu-ba~-lu), the con- 
temporary of Ahab (1 K 16“) ; Ba'al-azar II., the 
successor of Eth-ba'al ; Ba'al I,, the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-ba'al II., the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Ba'al li. (B.C. 673-564), and 
somewhat later Mer-ba'al. He is also the ba'al 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 
Munded with this name (see Lidzbarski, Nordsem. 
Epig. 2395'.). Under the name of Herakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 
Josephus [Ant. Till. v. 3, cent. Ap. i. 18) and by 
Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little is 
known from native sources. Our fullest informa- 
tion is derived from the OT accounts of his wor- 
ship in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
’itsnerdh (1 K 16®“, 2 K > 10^' 11“), also a maq^ebdh, 
or standing stone (2 K 3’ 10“). An image is 
mentioned (2 K 11“), and is implied in 1 K 19’®, 
Hos 2“ (®). There were prophets of the ba'al and of 
the associated 'dshlruh (1 K 18’®), also Chemarim, 
or priests of the ba'al (2 K 23®, Zeph U). The 
hulfonk was sacrificed to him (1 K 18®®). Like 
other mfldkhim, Mel^art received human sacrifice 
(see under art. Amjionites, vol. i. p. 391 ; and cf. 
Jer 19® 32®®), but this was in his capacity as mdeh 
and not as ba'al. From this the inference cannot 
he drawn that such sacrifices were customary in 
the service of other ¥'altm. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 K 19®® ; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the body with knives and shouting 
the name of the god, in 1 K 18®®'®®. 

Distinguished from Ba' al-Melkart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Ba' al-ma-la-gi-e [KAP 351). This is apparently 
Ba'al-Malki, ‘ Ba'al my king,’ and is the same as 
Milk-ba'al of the Phoenician colonies (CIS V2.3a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he was difierentiated from Melkart is unknoivn. 
Ba-al-sa-me-me = Ba'al-shamem, ‘ oivner of the sky’ 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned os one of the 
great gods of '^rre in the treaty of Esarhaddon 
(KAT^ 367). In an inscription from Um-el- 
'Awamid, near Tyre [CIS 1), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Ba' al-shdmem a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba'al-shamem. Philo Byblius also 
records the worship of BeeXcri/oji' in Phoenicia 
(Miiller, EEC p. 666). Menander and Dins in 
Josephus [Ant. viii. v. 3; cont. Ap. i. 17 f.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympias 
[Ba' al-shdmem), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguislies the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart. As a difierent 
deity from Ba'al - shdmem the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions Ba-al-^a-pn-nu al-zaph6n, 
‘ owner of the north ’ (see above, ii. 8). * Ba'al- 
hammdn (see above, ii. S) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma'sub inscription, Ime 3 [BA, 1885, 
380 fl'.), and in the second inscription from 
m-el-'Awamid [CIS i. 8). Besides these b^'dlim 
which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
were numerous local b^'dltm of a more primitive 
character. Ba' al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 


(see above, ii. 4). The worship of Zeus Atabyrios 
[—Ba' al-Tahor) in the Phoenician colonies makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother - country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Belus, near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local ba'al of the stream (see above, ii. i). Ba'al- 
§idon is mentioned in CIS 3. With him was asso- 
ciated '.dsAtart 5Aeni-6a'af, ‘'Ashtart name of the 
ba'al.’ He still survives in Eeby Saida, the Muslim 
patron saint of modem Sidon. At Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, there was Ba'al-Marqdd (see above, ii, 
10), and Ba'al-rosh, ‘ owner of the promontory,’ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb just north of Beirut 
[KAP 43). At Gebal 'Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local ba'alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis [CIS 1 ; KIB v.. No. 65; Philo Bybf., ed. 
Muller, p. 569; Lucian, Dea Syr. 6 ; see'AsHTAHT). 

In the Phoenician colonies all the great b‘'dltm 
of the mother-countiy were worshipped, and in 
addition a number of new local ¥'dltm. Ba'al- 
Zaphdn is found in Egypt (Ex 14®- ®, Nu 33®), and 
in the proper name Bod-Zdph6n at Abydos tpiS 
108); also Ba' alti - qapund at Memphis (Miiller, 
Asien, p. 316). Zens Kasios (=Ba'al-5a§iw) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pelnsium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we find 
Melkart the ba'al of Tyre [CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd-MellMrt [CIS 14. 7) ; Zeus Kerau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a Palnnrrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba'al-shamem (de Vogiid, 
60=le Bas, ui. 2631) ; Ba'al -Lebanon [CIS 6) ; 
Ba'al-Mrp’ [CIS 41) and Ba'al-ymm [CIS 846. 4; 
see above, ii. 10). In Rhodes there is Zeus 
Atabyrios (=Ba'al-Tabor) (see Baudissin, Studien, 

ii. 247); in Corcyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudissin, ii, 
243); in Thasos, Melkart (Pans. v. 25; Herod, 
in 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba'al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, e.g. 'Abd- 
Mellpart [CIS 179, 234, and often). 'Abd-MelJ^r 
(Euting, Earth. Inschr. 18=Ammicar, CIL viii. 
68), Ammat-Melkart or Mat-Melkart (Euting, 163, 
320), Bod-Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
[CIL 9618), $at- Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba'm- 
Melkart for Ba'l-Melkart (Euting, 16), Melkart- 
mashal (Euting, 130), Melkart - halaz [CIS 234; 
Eating, 48), ^an-Melkart (Euting, 165), and many 
others. The compound deity Mulk-Ba'al is also 
found, as in Phoenicia [CIS l&a, 147, 194). Ba'al- 
Adon [CIS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ba'al of 
Tyre ivith the A donis of Gebal. Ba'al-sham6m also 
appears [CIS 379). In Plautus [Pcenulus, 1027), 
Hanno swears guneb Balsamem (=DDS'^y3 uiw). 
Augustine also knows him as a Punic deity [PL 

iii. 797). The worship of Ba'al-Zaph6n at Carthage 
is attested by the proper •ae.-nx^a^dphOn-ba'al [CIS 
207, 857) and 'Aod-ZSph6n [CIS 265). Ba'al- 
hamman (see above, ii. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron deity. More inscriptions have 
been found in honour of him than of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she was considered the more 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba'al-bammfin is named alone. The god 
is represented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stelte bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the b^'dltm 
of Canaan (see Gesenins, Pheen. Monumenta, 
‘Numid.’ i. ii. iv.). Balcaranensis [=Ba'al-L^ar- 
naim, ‘oivner of the two horns’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. 4). Ba'nlat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba'al 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (GISIZI). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, ‘ Pillar of Milk-Ba'al, which Nahiun 
has placed for Ba'al Bamman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words’ (£7/5 123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
Milk-Ba'al nith Ba' al-hamman. In Sicily we 
find a Boih-Melkart (Renan, Mission, p. 145) and 
Zens Atahyrios (= Ba' al - Tabor, see Bandissin, 
Studien, ii. 247 ) ; in Sardinia, the proper names 
' Abd-Mcllutrt [CIS 152) and Bod-mclliart [CIS 
138), Milk-Ba'al and Ba' al-hamman [CIS 147), 
Ba' al-shumem [CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaM to a temple of 
Ba' al-zdphSn [CIS i. 227). AtTartessus in Spain 
the Tyrian Hercules (Melkart) was worshipped 
(Arrian, Alex. ii. 16. 5); also at Gades (Senolz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 201 ff.), and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, HN v. 1, 19-22). 

S. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia. — 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
hiB b‘el (cf. LXX Beelphegor [Nu 25’- “], Beclzebvl 
[Mt 10^]). The name Ba'albek is evidently a 
compound with ba'al, but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain. Hoffmann [ZA 
xi. 246 f. ) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
mclek (cf. Milk-Ba'al in Tjtc and Malak-bel in 
Palmyra). Balanios (=haalan, ‘our ba'al') is 

f iven as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanns [Chron. 

'asch. i. 661). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local ba'al. 
In Damascus, J uppiter Damascenus [ = pizDi bpn) w’as 
worshipped adth ' Athtar [ ='Ashtart) as his consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2 ; Etym. Maa. s.v, kayacKls). In- 
scriptions from Damasous snow that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddington, 1879; 
cf. 2549 f.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy [CIL vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zaldr, 
king of Hamath and La'ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Beelshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Beelsham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent. B.c. ; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon mentioned above, mtnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba'al-shamayim (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions stmitiques, 1908, pp. 150-178). 

In PalmjTa, Ba' al-shdmem, ‘ owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabateans, 
the Phomicinns, and in the Phoenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form B®'el- 
snamln, py hp 2 (de VogUd, Inscr. Sem. 19, No. 16 ; 
50, note 1 ; 53, No. 73 ; Euting, Berichfe Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title per bps 
sobp nio, • owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel translate. Ad fityl<rT<ji Kepawhf. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de VogU6, Palm. 74-105 al.); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels which read. Ad vfiartp xal imjelip. One 
inscription (de Vogiid, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogiie as to identify him wth "HXiof ; but this is 
vcr 3 * doubtful. The form b'-'el in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin. Vya does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of ‘husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of tlie word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is bSl. Ba’ al-shdmem was prob.ably origin- 
ally a Phomician deity. Thence, ns B‘il-skdmtn, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabateans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the b^'dltm of the Sem. world. 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
'Agli-b6l and Malak-bSl (de Vogiid, 93). Apart 
from Be' el - shdmin, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions [ZDMG 
xviii. 99 f. ; CIG 6015 ; de VogUd, 140, 163). 'Agli- 
b61 ’A-yXI^yXor) was evidently a moon-god, 

since he is depicted as a young warrior with a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De Vogiid connects 'Agli with 
bip, ‘ bullock,’ as a symbol of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba'al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
bdl ; e.g. 'Ahdi-b6l, (Vog. 6), Zebad-bCl 

(frequently), Bepha-b6l, 'Pe^djSwXos (Vog. 66), Lavl- 
jSwXos [CIG 4665), MadBapidKluir (Waddington, 2579), 
BM-barak, B6l-lalia, BOl-'azor, etc. (On the use of 
bdl over against b‘'cl and btl in Palm, see Nbldeke, 
ZDMG xRi., 1888, p. 474; Baudissin, PRI? 324; 
on the proper names, Ledrain, Dictionnaire des 
noms propres palmyr&niens.) Malak-hdl ('lai’ra, 
MoXc£x53’?^or)» liae Milk-ba'al (see above, i., iii. 4 ), 
is a compound of Malak ( =Meleh, Molech, Milcom), 
‘king,’ with bSl [=ha'al). The form bll suggests 
that the deity is of Bab, ori^ (on Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Zimmem, RAT* 469 ; Jastrow, 
Die Bel. Bao. u. Ass. p. 162). The rays with which 
this god is represented on the monuments (Lajard, 
Cyprts, pi. I., II.) suggest that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian BSl-Marduk (see below, 6). 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol [ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god is called 
‘sol sanctissimus.’ 


Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are B&, and Yarht-btl 
(de Vogiid, p. 64). Bdl, as the form of hU name 
and his conjunction with ^ Belti show, is im- 
ported from Babylonia. He is Marduk, the great 
Ml of Babylon (see below, 6). His name occurs 
■with special frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 60, 
61 ; de Vogud, op. cit. 132, 133, 134), Many proper 
names are compounded with bil as 111111 bol, e.g. 
Ela-btl (’BXdjSj;Xor), Bll-'aqab (Bi/Xdico^of), Bll- 
barak, BSl-sttri [BrjKao’Opov), Ndr-bSl (Now/)^^Xou), 
'Abdi-bSl (see Ledrain, Dictionnaire). 

Babylon, so in Palmyra BU is a solar deity. 
Seals bearing his name show also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names Bil, Shemesh. As 
in Babylonia, Bil has his consort Bdlti, my 
lady’ (de Vogud, 62, 165). B6l’s paredros Yarm* 
b61 [’lapipu\os) has the masculine predicates -w 
and Se6s. The name is compounded of ny, tlio 
moon,’ and bis^ba'al (de Vogiid, 93; Waddington, 
2571c). Yarhi alone occurs ns a personal name 
(de Vogiid, 16). To Yarhi-b6l a medicinal spnng 
called 'B0TO ( = kpdk) was dedicated (de Vo^d, 09 ! 
Waddington, 2571c). Like 'Agli-bil, Yarh-bol i^ 
to be regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity 
How these two moon-ba'als came to he worshippcu 
side by side, or how they were differentiated from 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba'al seems to be found in BuKdOi], known to 
Damascins (in Photius, cod, 242). This is a com- 
pound of the t'wo gods Bdl and 'Ate [see Ate). t'D 
the ba'al-cult at Palmyra see de Vogiid, Palmyra , 
and Baethgon, Beitrdge, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba'al of Apamea, ‘fortume rector mentisque 
magister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic inscnpti 
[CM xii. 1277). From him Caracalla receiv^ an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass, (Ixxviii. 8). f'® 
perhaps to be identified with Zeus Bailoluttht , 
the oa'al of the village of Baitokaike_,__ n 
Apamea [CIG 4474=Le Bas, 2720o ; CII> - 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zetu Aar\ 

( = Ba’al-I?asiw), ■whose cult we have founu 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nahateans he 
appears as If.a^w or Ela Easiw {de Vogu6, Syr. 
Cent. Nahat. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. 1, 2; Rauran. v.). 
Bandissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze, 
the chief god of the Edomites (see Edomites). He 
was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root nsp, ‘ cut off,’ de Voot 6 refers 
to the ‘precipice’ on which his tem^e stood. 
Bandissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge.’ The former interpretation is more in 
accordance %vith the local character of most haal 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, rvi. 2. 6). 
Seleucus Kicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him (Misopog., ed. Spanheim, p. 361 ; 
Ammianus Marcellintb, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. Kiciov 
tpot). Euhemerus (in Euseb. Prcep. Evang. ii 2) 
and Philo Byblius {F3G, 566) say that Kasios 

was formerly a ruler of tms part of the country. 
Coins of Horthem Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios, and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mioimet, Description des 
•midailles, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Ba'aU 
^ariw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de VogUd, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105 ; Soholz, Gotzendienst, p. 144 ; 
Baudissm, Studien, ii. ^8-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Amtioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see Ataegatis). At Sanral (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of hit. Amanus, Ea' al-Rarran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of HO'iran) worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tarsios—im (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba'al-Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes I. 
(tB.C. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631 ; 
Reinach, Trois royaumes d’Asie Mineure, p. 28 f.). 

The Ba'al of Harran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to H®-iTan at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Hurran in Gn 11®’). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assmans along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.c. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that Ha’iran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (Annals, ed. Winckler, xiv. 
6). Nabonidns, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at Hs-rran 
(Kawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8-iL 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be'el-shamtn, ‘ the on-ner 
of the sky,’ at Harran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god wth the ancient moon -god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZD MG xxix. p. 131). 
shdmtn is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, V. 78 fii ; Bickel, Be'el-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis, etc.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Bap<ratt:^vT]s (Barshimnxa, Parshamin, Parsham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than B‘'el-shamln 
(Agatbang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VArminie, L 24, 40, 166 ; 
iL 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B^'cl-shamln was generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summits dons. This was 
doubtl^ due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of tne Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. hb titles ‘lord of the world,’ piyurroi, 
thfrurros, at Palmyra). Identification with Anu, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may ako 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
hb name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mao 
6® ; Isocrat^ in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12“ Ba'al-shamem, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios, whose cult Antiochns 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been pen-erted by the Jewish scribes 
into sdiikkUs-shCmem, ‘ the appalling abomination.’ 

6. In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non-Semitic race now commonly 
knoivn as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydsemonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydffimonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of diiinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘ proprietrix, mistress ’ ; thus, 
En^ki, ‘master of the sea’; En-zu, ‘master of 
wisdom ’ ; Nin-ki, ‘ mistress of the sea ’ ; Nin-har- 
sag, ‘mbtress of the great mountain’; Nin-hin, 
‘mistress of destruction’; Nin-e-gal, ‘mbtress of 
the great house (temple) ’ ; Nin-Mar, ‘ mistress 
of Mar ’ ; Nin~a, ‘ mbtress of water ’ (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. 'Ashtakt, 2) 
many originally feminine dirinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Scm. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Girsu, ‘ master of Girsu ’ ; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths ; Nin - shah, ‘ master of the wild 
boar ’ ; Nin-gish-zida, ‘ master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here maybe mentioned Anu, ‘the sky’; En-lil, 
‘master of the wind,’ not ‘master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered hb name, since Gudea 
(Cylinder, A 23. 14, 19= FAB (JPorderasiatische 
Bibliothek}, I. i. 114) calk him ‘king of the storm, 
king of the whirhvind’; Utu, ‘the sun’; Ur or 
En-zu, ‘the moon’; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or anotlier the ‘ proprietors ’ of certain 
cities that were specially devotM to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘ the residence of Anu ’ (KiB 
vi. 63) and Der ‘ the city of Anu ’ (KIB iii. 165) ; 
Nippur, the residence of En-lil ; Sippar and Larsa 
of utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period dbclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had become the mostimportant of all theSumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’ par excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts of Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘king of heaven and earth’ (FAB p. 15), ‘king of 
the lands, father of the gods’ (FAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who bad hb seat upon the 
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mountain of the north where the gods assembled, 
he was called ‘great mountain. His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as E-kitr, ‘the 
mountain house.' All this indicates that Nippur 
must once have been the political as well as 
the relijjious centre of Babylonia; but this was 
in pre-historic times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 n.C.), Nippur 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En-lil stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.’ One of her common 
titles was Nin-har-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun- 
tain,’ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated "with En-lil as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Ann, ‘ the sl^,’ and En-ki, ‘ lord of the sea.’ Ann 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lil, had temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
En-ki, othenvise known as E-a, ‘ house of U'ater,’ 
was the patron-god of Eridu. In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most im- 
portant cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggizi (perhaps as early as B.C. 4000} the 
triad En-lil, Ann, and En-ki is already known 
{VAB i. 155), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Ann, lord of the sky ; 
En-ltl, lord of the earth ; and En-lci or E-a, lord of 
the sea. Tiiere is reference perhaps to this triad 
in the words of the second commandment, ‘the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth’ (Jastrow, Die, Bel. Bab. p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Ur j Utu, the sun-god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, tlie goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon-god in this triad was duo to the 
greater political importance of his city, Ur. 

The Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word h£l {=ba'al, of. Aram, ^ya) in all the senses in 
which it was used by the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master’ or ‘ lord,’ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods os bU, both with reference to 
their ownership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worsliipper addressed his god ns 
bSlt, ‘my lord’ — a usage that is not found m the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 

f round, and adopted them as their own, just ns 
srael adopted the b‘'uliin of Canaan. The en of a 
articular object or locality became for them the 
£l ; the nin, the bSlit. Tlie old Sumerian moon- 

f od Ur became Sin, the bcl of Ur ; the sun-god of 
ippar, S/iamash, the b£l of Sippar ; Nana of Erech, 
Jsliiar, the belil of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ea and Ningirsic, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the bils or bclilx of their respective sanctu.aries. 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as Bb\ par excellence {there is no article in Bab.), 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when B£l was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, En-lil was understood 
to be meant. Thus in B.abylonia Bel became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Ba'al among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-har-sng, the consort of En-lil, was 
knorni as Bdlt, ‘the lady.’ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Banylonia by the Semites 
tlicir language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temjdes. The rc.sult 


is that before the time of 5»™™urahi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written En-Hl, 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him B61. From the time of Hammurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions berin to be common, 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bel or Bclu, The old name En-lil 
continued, however, to be used as an ideogram for 
Bel down to the latest times. The Sem. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eannatum, king of Lagasli 
{c. 3000 B.C.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,’ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
‘ the strong calf of En-lil.’ When he conquers tlie 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En-lil {VAB 
1 . 14). He speaks of himself as ‘endued with 
strength by En-lil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-^ar-sag ’ ( VAB L 19). He owes his position as 
king to the fact that ‘ his name has been spoken 
hy En-lil' {VAB i. 19). Entemcnaof Lagasb under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nmpur, and 
constructed there a laver for the god ( VAB i. 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagosh to En-lil ( VAB i, 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-liX {VAB i. 128, ISO). Nin- 
girm, the patron-god of Lagash; is called the son 
of En-lil {VAB i. 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpnrla, the capital of Lagash, was called E-addn, 
‘house of the father,’ which shows the superior 
position that he held over against the local god. 
Ur-engur, king of Ur, rebuilt E-hur, the temple of 
En-lil at Nippur (FAB i, 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur En-lil was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB 19GJ-0, 198, 2006-cf). Aradsin of Larsa 
calls En-lil his god, who has given him the tlirono 
{VAB i. 212). Votive insermtions in his honour 
from kings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam (FAB i. 181), 

The primitive character of B£l of Nippur is dilfi- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Marduk in all the later religions 
te.xts. From the oldest inscriptions we gather tliat 
he was conceived as a migiity warrior, armed witli a 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers ( FAB i. 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original form he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men (FAB i. 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them {VAB i. M)- 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nippur ; Hilprecht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Penmylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lan^. _ ' . 

The higli position that B6l of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he finally lost tbrougii the rise of the 
city of Babylon to political supremacy. Before 
the time of Hummurabi (c. 2200 B.C.), Babylon wiw 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local _celehrity_. 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of kings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, who had oecomc tlio W/ of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which .Sin, the nioon- 
god, had become the bcl of Ur. Wlien Hammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the cliicf c'ty 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenij 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. Hc 
now became B61, or ‘lord.’/iar excellence ; and tins 
title presently became a proper name that was 
n.scd even more frequently than his real name, 
Marduk. There were now two BSls in Babylonia 
— tlic old B£l of Nippur, who, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced through tone 
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of religious conservatism, and the new Bel of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to he the de facto 
lord through the strength of gammnrabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates hy amrming 
their identity ? This step was taken Iw the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of yammurabi. 
All the attributes of the old Bel of Nippur, ‘ lord of 
lords,’ ‘lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘lord of the 
lands,’ ‘ creator,’ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bel of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to Bil of Nippur were appropriated to 
the use of his rival. When Hammurabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of Bel, and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk, In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banish the old Btl entirely even from Babylon. 
As a member of the supreme triad — Anu, Bel, Ea 
— BU held his own, ana was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bel-Marduk ; hut this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 
purposes of worship, Enlil-B&l was absorbed by 
Marduk-BU. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to he the same as the older B&l 
was not received without opposition, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nippur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pilgrims flocked from aU ports of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
Btl of Nippur (Hilprecht, Old Bah, Inscr. I. i 
Nos. 28-32). With the fall of the Kassites and the 
establisliment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and BU of Nippur waned until little 
remained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, BUit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he was identified with BU, Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum, a relatively 
unimportant goddess, who was in no way com- 
parable with the old BUit of Nippur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, but BUit held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, BU 
usually means Mardxik. He occupies the second 
place m the pantheon (after Ashur), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘son’ Nabu, the 
patron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service of Bel, and -took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of BU at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older BU of Nippur. The old triad, 
Anu, BU, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk appears as a separate deity ; 
and when the Assyrian kings speak otBU, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the BU of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser i. 
states expressly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old B6l ’ at Ashur (Kawlinson, i. pi. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of BU as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, hel retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
general is ilAni rabAti bUSya, ‘ the great gods my 
lords.’ BUit was worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of ISippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Anu or Ashur, Her name is also used as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar, This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun bUit never 
lost its appellative meaning of ‘mistress.’ Many 
goddesses might be called ‘mistress,’ and then 
through this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When Ashurbanipal wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older BUit, he calls her BUit of 
Nippur (Kawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). 

In the New Bab. period BU-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr. period he tempor- 
arily surrendered to Ashur. His cult was revived 
with CTeat glory by Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabonidus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
BU, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. £). Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Samg (ZBMG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When B6l is mentioned in the OT and Apoc. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old BU is 
unknoivn, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 61^* he is called ‘ BU of 
Babylon.’ In Is 46* be is named in conne.xion with 
Nebo, the god of Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Jer 50* J/erotfacA (= Marduk) stands in poetic 
parallelism with BU. Cf. also Bel and the Dragon 
(=Dn 14 in LXX), Baruch 6" (cf. 6“). BU also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 

7. Among the Greeks and Romans. — Through 
Pheen. colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. b^'dltm was 
widely disseminated throughout the Grieco-Roman 
world, and exerted a deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity was either called by 
his original Sem. nnme,e.g. Balaniosat Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Phoenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at Deir el-Qal'a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at Carthage, Baladdiris at 
Signs, Aglibolos and laribolos at Palmyra ; or else 
his name was translated into its supposed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ha'al was everywhere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zens or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divmities, e.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenes, Zeus_ Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see above 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ba'als had peculiarities which led to their identi- 
fication witn Kronos-Satnrn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is re^larly called Satumus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyh., frag 3 in FEG 
iii. 212 ; Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729 ; Damascius, 
Vit. Isid. § 115 ; Joh. Chrys. on Ps. 105, § 3 ; Theo- 
doret on Ps 105*® in PG liii. 1730). The ba'al of 
Heliopolis, who was the sun, was, of course, identi- 
fied with Helios and Sol. Malak-Bel at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘ Sol sanctissimus ’ (cf. 
Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729 ; Nonn. Dionys. xl. 39211.; 
Macrobins, Saturn, i. 23). Hesychius {s.v. B^Xor), 
theElym. Mag. {s.v. B^X), and Parmenius(inBecker, 
Anecd. 225), connect ba'al with Ouranos. Ba'al- 
Melkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical writers with Ecraklcs (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, 20 f.). Late writers assert that in Persian 
Ba'al IS the same as Arcs (Malalas, p. 19 ; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 542 ; Cnron. Pasch. i. 
18). This variety in the identification bears 
witness to the multiplicity of the b‘'dlim with 
wliich Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 148 li. ; Baethgen, Bcitrage, 
p. 19 ff.). 

The Bab. BU is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius {Acn. i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
younger BU, but in general only Marduk-BU is 
known, and all the attributes of Enlil-BU are 
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escribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Endemos (in Damascius, de Princip. 125) knows 
that he is the son of Aos (Ea) and Danke {Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FUG ii. 497, 4fi'.) and Castor 
(in Enseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation-story, 
how Btt slew the dragon of the de^, and out of 
her body created heaven and earth. Of him Arrian 
{Anab. iiL 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of all the gods (cf. hGnucius Felix, vi. 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9 ; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Enseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 
p. 48) and Josephus {Ant. X. xi. 1) tell how it was 
beautified by Nebuchadrezzar ; Arrian {Anab. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. It is often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod, i. 181 ; Pans. i. 16, 3, inii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 701 ; Solin. lx. 3). 
A grave of B£l at Babylon was kno^vn to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216 ; cf. Aelian, xii. 3 ; Strabo, xvi. 73S ; 
Diod. xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. B£l was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
Romans, as were the cults of the Phoan. and Syr. 
b^'dlim; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted int/? the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mithra 
(see Mithra). Through the Bab. use of B£l as a 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep- 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god B£l, of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Phoen. b‘'dltm were only the local manifestations. 
Strabo speaks of Bilos as a meat god, woi-shipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia 
(xvi. 744 ; cf. Exetrpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27 ; Curtius, iiL 3, 16). The form Betas 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. BSl rather than 
from the PhcEn. ba'al, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba'al is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On the Bab, BSl in Greet UTiters see Soholz, 
Gotzendienst (p. 3650".). 
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Lewis Bayles Paton. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.— These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the first. Baalzebub (aui ^ps) is the 
OT form (2 K I®* *• *• '®), and Beelzeboul * {BeehMovX, 
WH ySeeCf^ou'X) the NT form (Mt 10» 12-'*-« Mk 
Lk U1S-15-W). 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle was 
60 famous that Aliaziah, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word am hvn would mean ‘lord of 
flies’ ; mai= Assyrian zumbu, ‘a fly’ (cf. Ec 10’). 
The LXX and Josephus so imderstood it, since 
they make the name of the god piaX pvtav (cf. LXX, 
ad loc., and Jos, Ant. ix. ii. 1). Aguila supports 
the same reading by transliterating paaXfe^oip, 
while Symmachus supports the NT form /SftXftySovX. 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-hel-Kala (11th cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Ebir-nari (a name applied in 
Neb 2’’ * to Syria and Palestine) of a god Bel-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). Were the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Hommel, AIIT 
195). Movers (Die Phbnizier, i. 26011'.) held that 
the original name was !?j;3=‘lord of the 
mansion,’ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since in 
the sense of * house ’ (1 K 8’* and Ps 49'*) is very 
uncertain (cf. L^^). In Is 63’* and Hab 3”_ it is 
used of a station or abode in the lieavens, while in 
the Talmud (Chagiga, 126) 6131 is the fourth heaven, 
in wliich are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, if in Jewish tliought 
the word had ever represented a remon the lord of 
■which was the prince of demons. Haldi’y (JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the ^amna 
of the el-Amama letters {KB v. 174. 16) — a tneory 
which Kittel (‘Konige,’ in Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar, ad loc.) rightly rejects. Tho_ resemblanco 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states tliat the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘ lord of flies,’ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A I Mrs 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 ff.). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews 'we do not know, 
tnough Baethgen {Beit. z. sem. Bcligionsgesch.lSSS, 
p. 25) holds that he represented a process of divina- 
tion by flies. In the NT, as already noted, the naine 
is and is applied to the lord of the ^vils, 

and made a synonym of Satan (of. Mk 3 * , ■t>E 
11”’ ’»). Cf. above, p. 287*. . 

These facts liave given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) The theory of Mo'vers already referred 
to, that the name was i>ui 6i.’3, is thought by some 
to receive confirmation from the fact tliat in >'ic 
10 “ olKoSeaz-bTiis (=• master of the hou-so tl.may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
words a translation of the other. If 7i3i ( = house ) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have (=Syr. »(/ 3 i = 'dunc ) 
suggested to him, and might so unclcrstanil rn 

• Beelzebub ol AV has no authority In Greek ilSS. It owes I J 

currency to the Vul^te. ... — th# 

1 Chevne (EBi, ool. 514) holds that outt>J«<rs4Tijt su.ie*-* tn 
reading r31 bys, 1= Aram. • ol,’ and T 3 chanjed tromtiJ- 
• house.' 
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namo (so Gould, ‘ Mark,’ in Inter. Grit. Com. p. 62). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is a variation of 
Baahebub, and that both the form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed (a) that the final b was changed to I 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
‘ dung,’ as ba'al ( = ’ lord ’) is sometimes changed to 
ibsheth (=‘ shame’) (cf. Esh-baal, 1 Ch 9^®, -with 
Ish-bosheth, 2 S 2^“) ; this perversion transformed 
‘fly’ to ‘dung,’ or ‘filth.’ (6) Baudissin (PEj^) 
holds that b was changed to I in popular pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change the meaning, as 
Bab-el-Mandeb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Mandel ; and (c) Riehm [HWB^) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zebub was Aramaized to Ksan-fij/a 
(=‘lord of enmity’), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of Aid^oXos, or Satan. 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period dilTerent theories have been proposed to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
(Urschrift, p. 63) thought that the god of the 
hated Philistines became the representative of 
heatlien power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He found confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, am would be phonetically transformed 
into 331 ( = ‘ hostility ’). This theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis- 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans took succes- 
sively the place of principal enemy, and it is hardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
B'rdkhoth, 61a, it is said : ‘ The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in B^rdkhoth, 105, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K 4® flf.) perceived that Elisha ivas a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Mishna, for in 
Aboth, 6®, we read : ‘ A fly, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zetab in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9” shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probably both 
the hostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of nis name into the 
Aramaic K331 i>3)3 ( = ‘lord of hostility’) helped 
this literary interest to make Beel-zebub a synonjun 
of Satan. As the name meant ‘lord of flies,’ 
this would be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of eebub to eehul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
the analogy of bdsheth, cited above, the Talmud 
{'Abodd zdrd, 185, cf. Dalman, Aram. Gram. p. 
137) shows that n3i as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen ivas changed to ‘?3i (‘dung’). 

Lttsiutdrb.— L lghtfool, Eorce Uthraica on Mt 12 ^, Lk 
1115; Movers, PhmixitT, 1841, i. 2C0CC.; Geiger, Urichrift, 
Breslau, 1867, p. 63; Riehm, HirB=: Baudissin, PRB^; 
Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1896-1000, L 223, 225 ; Peake, 
In lisstinsrs’ DB i. 211'>j Cheyne, EBi, col. 40711. ; Kohler, JJs 
ii. 629'> ; Kittel, ‘ Konige,’ in Nowack'e Bandtommentar, p. 182 ; 
Allen, "JUtthew* (Edin. 1007), In Inter. Crit, Comm. p. 107; 
Gould, ' Mark,' 1896 (16.), p. 02 ; Plummer, ’ Luke^,' 1898 (i6.), 

p- 801- George A. Barton. 

BAB, BABIS.— Ra5 (<— jb = ‘ Gate ’ in Arabic) 
was the title first assumed by Mirza 'All Muham- 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shiraz, who in A.H. 1260 
(—A.Ti 1844) began to preach a new religion. 


which spread through Persia with extraordinaiy 
rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of the founder on July 
9, 1850, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on September 15, 1852, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both the 
history and the doctrines of this religion present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive; while the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly be possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is tliere- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

1 . Antecedents. — In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of Babi doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Ithnd 'ashariyya division of the 
Shi'a, or ‘ Sect of the Twelve ’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16th 
cent, of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia under the 
appropriate headings ; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary comprehension of the early Babi doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Imamate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth Imfim, or Imfim Mahdi. 

According to the Shi'ite view, the prophet Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
bead of Islam, his cousin ' Ali ibn Abl (falib, who, 
being married to Fatima, was also his son-in-law. 
'All’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abu Bakr, 'Umar, and 'Uthman; and though he 
was elected Khalifa after 'Uthman’s death, he was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (A.D. 656-661). His eldest son, al-Hasan, 
the second Imftm, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favour of the Umayyad 
Mu'awiya. His younger son, al-Husayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
a rash revolt against the Umayyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Kerbela) on Muhar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.D. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailing and mourning in all Shi'ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re- 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the 'Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-Husayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird ill., the last Sasanian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the cattle of Qadisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-H'iBayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent, of the Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya'qubi (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the afiection in which 
the Imfims are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded ns the direct descendants not only of the 
prophet Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
house of Sasan. The Divine Eight of the Imams 
to the temporal supremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute dependence 
• Rel. el Philos, dans lAsie Cent’vle (ed. 1860), p. 275, 
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of the faithfiil on the Bpiritnol guidance of the 
‘Imam of the Age,’ thus became the two most 
tharacteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shi'ite sects. ‘Whosoever dies,’ says 
a vrell-known Shi'ite tradition, ‘unthout recog- 
nizing the Imam of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan.’ 

Now, according to the ‘ Sect of the Twelve,’ the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi, was the last of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do \vithout an Imam, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.H, 
260 (=A.D. 873^), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 (=A.D. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, but is still living in the mysterious city of 
Jabulqa, or Jabulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciples, and that at the end of time 
he -will issue forth and ‘ fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity.’ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian Shi'ite, who, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled Hujiatu'llah, ‘the Proof of God,’ Baqiy- 
yatu’llah, ‘ the Remnant of God,’ Sahibu'z-Zamdn, 
‘ the Lord of the Age,’ and Qa'imu 'All Muhammad, 
‘ He who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 

mad’), always adds the formula 

(‘ May God hasten his glad Advent 1’). 

Now, in connexion unth Babi doctrine, it is to be 

noticed first of all that the ‘Manifestation’ 

of Mirza 'Ali Muhammad the Bab took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1260, exactly a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imam Mahdi to 
the Imamate, or, in other words, at the completion 

of a millennium of ‘ Occultation ’ For 

the Imam Mahdi, according to the Shi'ite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral sendee over liis 
father, after Avhich he became inrisible to the bulk 
of his followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘ Occultation,’ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, the Shi'a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, cacli of whom bore the title of Bab, or 
‘Gate.’* This period is known as ‘the Slinor 
<» ^ 

Occultation’ lh— J^). In A.H. 329, how- 

ever,_ this series of ‘ Gates,’ or channels of com- 
munication between the Imam and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. This later and longer period (which, 
according to the Babi liew, lasted from A.H. 329 
to A.H. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 



It was in this sense, then, that Mirza 'Ali Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bab, or ‘Gate,’ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
aid not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-SlialniaghanI, a Messiah of the 10th cent, of 
our cm, and bv others.t So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaj'khl school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i (b. a.d. 
1733, d. A.D. 1826) which rerived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 

• For their nsmes, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
tee the present writer^a tr. of the Traveller's Xarrative, 
li.£36C. 

t For a full discussion of this matter, tee the note on the 
meaninR- of the title ‘Bib’ in the tr. of the Travetlrr’i .Verra- 
tive, K. ses-ect. 


Imam there must always exist one, whom they 
entitled ShV a-i-Kdmil (,J.-»K <lO-i), ‘the Perfect 
Shi'ite,’ who was in direct spiritual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh Afimad norhis successor 
Sayyid Ka?im of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘Bab,’ but their conception of ‘the 
Perfect Shi'ite’ was practically identical with the 
idea connoted by tliat title. To this ShaykhI 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mirza 'All 
Muhammad himself, but Mulla B^isayn of Bush- 
rawayh, Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Ka?im his followers Avere naturally im- 
pelled by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 
Shi'ite’ to seek his successor. There were bvo 


claimants, Mirza 'Ali Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* Avithin a short time of Sayyid Kajim’s 
death, announced himself to be the ‘Bab,’ and 
AA’hose folloAvers Avere consequently called ‘Bsbls’; 
and Bniji Muhammad Karim Khan, a scion of 
the Q.ijar Royal Family,_Avho Avas recognized, and 
AA’hose descendants are still recognized, by the con- 
serA’ative or stationary Shaykliis as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the ShaykhI 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early Babi doctrine must be souglitj but no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the Avorks and doctrines of Shayklr Ahmad and 
Sayyid Ka?im. Those Avho desire someAvhat fuller 
information on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 234-244. A full and 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines AA’ould, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 
phUosophicaJ history of the Bilbis as must soma 


day be Avritten. 

2 . History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The first period of Bfibi history 
begins with the ‘Manifestation’ on hiny 23, 1844, 
and ends Avith the mai'tyrdom of the Bab at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850. The detailed historj' of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller’s Narrative (Camb. 1891) nnd_ the Neui 
Bistoryiof . . . the Bab (Camb. 1893), Avhile a fairly 
complete bibliography of earlier Avorks on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former AA’ork (ii. 173-211). In the JBAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. neAv ser. pp. 485-526 and 881-1009) are 
also discussed critically various matters connected 
Avith both the history and the doctrines of the sect. 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest 
instnictive is that AiTitten betAveen 1850 and 185- 
by Hajji Mirza Jfini of Kfishan, Avho must have 
finished it only a little Avhilo before he Ai’as jmt to 
death among the twenty-eight BSbis avIio sunerOT 
martyrdom at Tihrun (Teheran) on September lo, 
1852. Of this Avork the only complete manusenpw 
so far as the present Avriter can ascertain, Avhicii 
e.xisted (until he caused it to bo transcribed lor 
himself) avos Suppl. Fers. 1071 in the Bibhothcque 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Corate de Gobineau, the talcntca 
author of Les Eeligions et les philosophies cuins 
I’Asie Centrale. Another hlS in the 
tion {Suppl. Fers. 1070) contains the first thirU or 

it, while the New History (-V.^^ ^ 

cension made (about A.D, 1875-1880) 

5usayn of Hamadftn, containing many additio ^ ■ 
but also remarkable for some extremely , 

omissions and alterations. There is thus suiiici 
material for an edition of this importont a 
ment, Avhich the present AiTitcr is npw (J?vS) p 
ing. The Travellers Narrative, the third of I e 

three principal sj’stematic accounts compiled oy ra'; 

• This date, and even the exact hour ol hla 
Is piven bv the Bib In two paw-spe, o! Uie Pen-*” > 
OVihId il. 7, and vl. 13). See trar. I>arr. li. .18 — 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, hut deals 
less ■with the early history of the movement than 
■with the hioOTaphy and ■\vritings of Baha’u’llah, to 
■whose son ' Aobas Efendi (also called ' Ahdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan ■writers (notably 
by the Lisanu’I-Mulk in the Nasikhu’t-Tawankh 
and by Ei?a-quli-Elhan in his supplement ■to 
the Bawmtu's-Safa) must, as a rule, be used 
■with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din al- 
Aighan’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bnstani’s 
Arabic enoyolopsedia the Da'iratu’l-Ma' arif (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compUed 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Za'imu’d- 
Dawla, and published at Cairo in A.H. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of ■which, in spite of the pre- 
judice against the Bahls ■which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 
eriod (A.d. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 
ere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifestation,’ t 
and not thirty when he sutfered martyrdom, was 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(August-September 1845 — March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846 — March 1847), then at Makii 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at the neighhouring castle of Chiliiiq. He 
enjoyed the meatest freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, MinQchihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him with consideration and even favour; 
but he was able to continue his ■writings and to 
correspond ■with, and even receive, his followers 
during the gi’eater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the chief were in Mazandaran, at Shaykh fabarsl 
near BarfurQsh, under the leadership of Mulla 
Busayn of Bushrawayh and Bajji Mulla Muham- 
mad 'All of Barfurflsn (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849) ; at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad 'Ali 
Zanjani (May-December 1850); and at Yazd and 
Niriz, tmder Agha Sayyid Yahya (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at Niriz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.t Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of ‘ the Seven Martyrs ’ 
at Tiliran, which also took place in the summer of 
1850. § During the later period of his career Mirza 
'Ali Muhammad discarded the title of 'Bab’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the Qd’im, or expected Imam, and even 

more than this, the Nuqta (iiaii), or ‘Point.’ It is 
by this title {ffazrat-i-Nuqta-i-Uld, ‘His Holiness 
tne First Point ’), or by that of ffasrat-i-Babbiyu’l- 
A'ld, ‘ His Holiness my Lord Most High,’ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha’is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’u’llah — a sort of John 
the Baptist — seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later ^v^itings, such as the Persian Baydn, 
as well as from ■what is said by Mirza Jani and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divme being, and that in a very 
full sense, as Avill be shown ■when the doctrines 

* This work la entitled JJoii’J-AfriroiCtheKej’Of the 

Gate of Gatea’). 

i The most reliable evidence points to October 9, 1S20, ae 
the date of his birth. Mini pusajTi ‘Ali, afterwards known as 
Baha'u’U&h was a year or two older (see Trav. Harr, Ji. 
SlSff.). 

t See Trav. Harr. ii. 25S-201. t lb. U. 2U-218. 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘Point’ 
(Ifuqia) ■will also be explained. The circumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially his strange escape 
from the_ fiist volley fired at him,* are fuDy 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, and 
need not be recapitulated here. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Mubammad 'Ali of Tabriz, ■wrapped 
in white sUk, placed in a coffin, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imam-zada-i-Ma'^iim between 'Ifihran and Hiba^ 
Karim. At a later date it ■was transferred 
'Akka (St. Jean d’Aore) by order of Baha’u’llah, 
where it was placed in a snrine specially built for 
that purpose.f 

3. Period of Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A.D. 1850- 
1868). — Before his death the Bab had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirza Yahya, son 
of Mirza Buznrg of Nar, and half-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Rlirza Busayn 'Ali, better 
known as Baha’u’llfi.h. Mirza Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jani, only 14 years ola at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
been bom about A.H. 1246 (=A.D. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half^rother Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior.? hfirza Jani, our oldest, best, and 
most ■unprejudiced authority (since he was lolled 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Ezelis 
and Baha’is took place) reports Baha’u’llah as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
position Mirza Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age of 15, about a year after the 
‘Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of his ■ivritings, that 
he set off for Khurasan and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-QuddOs (t.e, Mulla Mnbammad 'Ali of 
Barfurush) and Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and, ivith Baha- 
’u’llah, attempted to join the Babis who were 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but was prevented 
by the governor of Amul. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265= A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh 'Tabarsi, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirza Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light shining from the Daivn of Eternity,’ 
conferred on liim the title ^ubh-i-Ezel (‘the Daivn 
of Eternity’), sent him his own rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add 8 wdhids (or ‘ Unities ’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Baydn, and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bab’s death, therefore, 
Subh-i-Ezel_, as we shall now continue to call him, 
■was recognized ■with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head ; but, ouung to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adored, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
communito devolved chiefly on his elder half- 
brother Baha’u’llah, or Janab-i-Baha, as he is 
called by Mirza Jant There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirza Asadu’llah 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dawan,’ who was, according 
to Gobineau (p. 277 f.), drowned in the Shattu’l- 
'Arab by some of the Babis who wished to" put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mirza 
Jani, certain other pei's^ons, such as ‘tne Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Ba§ir, Agha Muhammad Kariiwi, 

and a young confectioner entitled ‘Dhabih’ (.^ J 

* See, hotvevcr, the New Bistory, p. SOI, n. 1 ad eaJe., which 
contains a correction of n detail given by Gobineau. 

t Sec the Traveller’s Narrative, ii. 46, nnd n. 1 ad eale, 

j The date of Bahi’uTlah’s birth is pven in NobU's rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muharram, a-U. 1233 (=fiOvembcr 12, 1817). See 
JBAS, 1889, p. 621. 
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claimed to Lo theophanies or Divine Mani- 
festations.* Jlirza Jfini actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which bears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or ^Moji-Divine 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority to 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable following, and for 
some time Subh-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uncontcsted supremacy. 

For two years (Jiilj' 1850-August 1852) little 
was heard of the Babis ; but on AuMst 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nfi§ira’d-Dln Shah as he was learung 
his palace at Niyavaran to go out hunting. The 
attempt, which appears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaders of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eight prominent members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratu’l-_Ayn, Mulla Shaykh 
'All, called ‘ Jan/ib-i-'A?im,’ Ag)m Snyyid 9usayn 
of Yazd, the Bab’s secretary Sulayman IChan, and 
our historian Bajji Mirza Jani, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the different 
climes and ^ds, beginning with the 'ulama, the 
princes of the Royal House, and the different 
Government offices, and endiim ivith the royal 
pages and students of the Ddru'l-Funun, one 
victim being assigned to eacli, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
‘Wednesday, September 15, 1852, equally memor- 
able and horrible to all who ivitnessed it. The 
fortitude of the Bflbi martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulayman Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, and, as Gobineau says, probably 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 
the previous propaganda.f 

Baha’u’llah and Subh-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested,}: 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter.g Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Baha’u- 
’llah,yvho was imprisoned in Tihran for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother.f For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-1861) Baghdad 
was the headquarters or the sect, of which Subh-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
’ilah in the /oan, composed by him in 1861-1862, 
In the Travelltr's Narrative (ii. 64 ff,, especially 
pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha'i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subh-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’ii’Ilah was from the first 
intended, and that his ‘ Manifestation ’ took place 
in A.ir. 1269 (=A.d. 1853), which the Babis call 

the year of ‘after a while’ Axj for 

‘while,’ = 8 -t- 10 -f 50 = 68, and the year 

‘after’ is ’69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
bo 'He whom God shall manifest’ dates from a.h. 
12S3 (A.d. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrinnople 
perioii, which agrees with Nabil’s statement that 
he was fifty years old when lie thus manifested Ids 
true nature, for he uas bom in A.H. 1233 { = a.d. 
1817). 

* Another mch dslmant, ttccordlnp to ^uhlj-i-ErcI, was 
tIusa\Ti of Jlllin, who (V'ri'hod In the persecution of lF52(sec 
the TrarfUrr’t Aarrnr'rr, ii. 330 f.), while two other clalrnsnUi, 
8a.v>id tlti«a.vn of Hindi} 4n and Shaikh t^nia'il, nre mentioned 
(fee alto p. 337 f. of the time, where other pretender* ore 
ninied). 

t For further details tee the Tmrelltr't Narrative, II. 323- 
E3t. 

S Ih. pp. Sl-53 and 327. } 76. p. 371 f. 

} See Jt'.AS, 1=59. pp. 0!5-Pia. 

^ Jit AS, IS;*), pp. Pit and 93.=, terse 10. 


The records of the Baghdad period are compara- 
tively scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted wuth a caution and pradence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arnval at Baghdad, Bahn’u’llfih 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish Kurdistan, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkalu, and occasionally visiting Sulajnnaniyya.* 
By the Baha’is this retirement is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezelis, 
as due to annoyance at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subb-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes ivhich appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Baha’u’llah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja'far of Nir5q, 
Mulla Rajab ’Ali Qahir, Sayyid Muhararond of 
Isfahan, Sayyid Jawad of Keroela and the like on 
the other. Ultimately, Giving to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Biizurg 
Khan of Qazwin, and Mirza Busayn Khiin Mu- 
shlru’d-Dawla, the Persian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the Babis from Baghdad, where their 

g roximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
hi’ite shrines of Kerbela and Najaf, aflbrdcd 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrymen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for fonr 
months, and thence banished to Adrianople, where 
they arrived about the end of the year aboi'e men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
(Deo. 1864-August 1868), and there it was that in 
A.H. 1283 (A.D. 1866-67) BahS’u’llfih publicly an- 
nounced that he was ‘ He whom God shall mani- 
fest,’ foretold by the B5b, and called on all the 
Babis to recomize him as such, and to pay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bfib's suc- 
cessor, but ns him of whose Advent the Bfib was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally connilseu 
the whole BabI community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but was strenuously opposed not 
only by Subh-i-Ezel but by a considerable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than one of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bab kno^vn as the 

‘Letters of the Living’ strife 

waxed fierce ; several persons were killed ; t charges 
of attempted poisoning were hurled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothprs j } and at 
length the Turkish government again jnte^cncu 
and divided the two rival factions, sending §uoh-i' 
Ezel ■ivith his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, ana 
Baha’u’llah with his family and a number of )ns 
followers to 'Akka in Syria, which places they 
re.spectively reached about the end of Angu.st 
1868. To check their activities, however, ana 
provide the government with the services or a 
Wnd of unpaid informers, they caused tom 
Baha’is irith their families and dependents to 
accompany Subh-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezells to 
accompany Balia’u’llali. All of the latter 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, an'i tn 
other three soon after their arrival at AKxa- u 
the Baha’is at Famagusta, one died m 18/1. 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to - 71 ^® 
1870. The fourtli, Mu-shkin Qalnm, a celcbratcu 
cnlligraphist, remained in Cyprus ™ 

after the British occupation, but finally loK ® 

’ Traveiure Narr. Ii. W (., 330 f. Sahll ears that he tS 
years of are when lie with<^lrcw, and <0 when he retumK** 
t See TracfU^T** jVarrafi're, fi. 

X Ib. pp. U and S05-5C9. 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for ' AkkS, where the present ■writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exUes 
numbered in all thirty; persons, of -whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in conseijuence of the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Island government, which are epi- 
tomized in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
Subli-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
'Akka the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number appears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezelis. 

4. Period of Baha’u’llah’s supremacy (A.D. 1868- 
1892). — The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha’is and Ezelis, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babi doctrine, 'Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Althou^ there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subh-i^zel’s posi- 
tion, it cannot oe denied that practically his influ- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named 'Abdu’I-Ahad, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezells were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subh-i-Ezel’s sons-in-law, Sliaykh Ahmad 
of Kirman, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nasiru’d-Din Shah in May of that year. He 
was the autlior of the Hasht Bihisht, a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babi religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha’u’llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subh-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well ; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckoned a force in the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is ivithout a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at 'Akka, where policy and ‘ the 
expediency of the time’ necessarily play a^much 
larger part. Subh-i-Ezel may, in snort, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon 1. in St. 
Helena — a man who has played a great r61e in 
stirring events and times, but whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 
passed away. His ivritings are numerous, but 
little known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of tile large collection of those acquired by the 
Britisli Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobhara, lately Com- 
missioner at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of Babiism as a 
livinp force, aflecting both East and West, 'AkkS 
has Been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain ; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Balm’u’llSh to be a new and tran- 
scendent ‘Manifestation’ of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
volved a complete re-construction of the earlier 
Babi conceptions. For if, as Baha’u’llflh declared, 
the Bab was a mere precursor and harbinger of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mirza'Ali Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha’is, as a rule, show a marked disinclina- 

• In JRAS^ 1897, pp. 761-fe’27, the present writer published 
ft tr. of ft memoir on the Insurrection at Zanj&n, written for him 
by this oK man. 


tion to talk about the Bab or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
ivritings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pre- 
ferring to he known simply as BahS’Is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Baha’u- 
’Uah was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at issue 
between Ezel and Bahli was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Bice, lately British "blinister at 
Tihran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church — the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to be 
a Jewish sect or a new World-relirion. The old 
Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shi'ite; for, though the Babis 
put themselves outside the pale of Islam by re- 
jecting the finality of the Qur’an and the mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged ■(vith Shi'ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists ■\\ith one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his appeal is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shi'ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Shah and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more concUiatoiy, as is well 
seen in the celebrated Epistle to the King of Persia 
{Lawh-i-SuH&n) which he addressed to Nfijiru’d- 
Din Shah soon after his arrival at'AkkS.* This 
letter, of which a translation will be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha’i called 
Mirza Badl', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for which boldness he was tortured and put 
to death. t At the same time Baha’u’llah ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha’is Alivah- 
i-SalSlin, ‘Epistles to the Kings’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria, the Tsar of 
Kussia, Napoleon ill., and the Pope.J 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may be said to consist, so far as 'Akka 
itself is concemedj of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, out, since 
the successful propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha’is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘ It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of hlirza 
Badl’ in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Saj’yids of Isfah&n, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sultanu'sh - Sktthadd (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and Mahbubu’sh-Shuhada (‘the Be- 
loved of Martyrs ’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, Agha Mirza 
Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 

• Probably In the aammer of 1S69 (see Trav. Xarr. li, S92). 

t See rroe. .Vorr. il. 102-100. 

J Extracts from these, translated Into English, will be found 
In J-fl-tS, 18S9,pp. 933-972. m ue jouno 

I See JRAS, 18S9, pp. 4S9-492 ; 2Var. Sarr. u. 160-165. 
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place, and his hody mutilated and humed. * In 
the summer of the following year, seven or eight 
Bahls were pnt_to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of Aghil - jd - NajafI, in the villages of 
Si-dil) and Najaf-abad near Isfahan. + On Sept. 
8, 1889, a prominent Baha’i named Bajji MuVam- 
mad Riza of Isfahan was stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of 'Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shi'ite Jiaa’is sent from 
Mashhad for that purpose. The assassins were 
sentenced to death by the Russian militaij tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, hut tliis sen- 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condim punish- 
ment had been inflicted on anj' of their perse- 
cutors ; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Bahfi’u’llah made the event tlie occasion of two 
revelations in which Russian justice was highly 
extolled,? and Balia’s followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of Babis at Yazd, in which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In tile summer of 190.8 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier JIalcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Town (Bond. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro- 
paganda carried on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bahaism named Ibrfihim George 
Ivhayru’llilh, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is married to an English 
wife. He seems lirst to have lectured on the suh- 
ieot at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 
Ills book, Beha'u'llah (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that he * began to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ and the Prophets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Bom in Mount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
conveited to the Baha’i doctrine by a certain 
'Abdu’l-Karlm of 'Tihran. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
several thousand American Baha’is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at 'Akkfi. More 
will be said on this subject presently. 

S. From the death of Baha'u’llah until the pre- 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908). — Bah&’u’llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Differences as to the succession arose be- 
tween the two elder sons, ‘ Abbiis Efendi (also called 
' AbduH-Baha, ‘ the Ser^’ant of Baha,’ and Ghvpi-i- 
A'zam, ‘the Most Mighty Branch’) and iMirza 
Muhammad 'All (called Ghum-i-A/ebar, ‘ the Most 
Great Branch ’). Baha’u’llah left a testament, 
entitled Kitabu'Ahdi, which was published, with 
some introductoiy remarks and a Russian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapisld of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archmological 
Society, nii. (1892). In this important document 
he says ; 

•God'i Injanctlon Is that the Branches (A ffAidn), and 


• See TVor. Karr. U. 1C3 and <00-406. 

f Ib. 1. 400-410. 

! See Trar. Karr. 11. 4 Ilf. The text* of the revelatloni 
^erre puhli?hed hr Baron Bofen on pp. 247-SSO of Collrctiam 
Scitntifiqufi de Flmtitutdet LangaesOrientaltt, vj. (SU Peters- 
btirjr, ISvl). 

{ It «Ti.i at the ‘Parliament of Reitjioni,' held atChlcaito in 
1E03. l.hat the BahlT doctrines Crat beran to arouse consider- 
th'e attention in America. 


{Afnari)^ and Kinsfolk t (lluntasatnn) should all look to tht 
Most Mighty Branch {Ghupi-i-A'qam, i.t. ‘Abhis EfendiX 
Look nt what We have revealed in my (sic) ilost Holv Boot 
(Kildb-i-Aqclas) : "When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth (man aradahu ltdh), who Ii 
derived from this Ancient Stock.” He who is meant by this 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch : thus have we made 
clear the comm.and as an act of grace on our part. Verily, I 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious. God hath determined "the 
position ol the Most Great Branch (Ghtipi-i-Akbar, i.e. Mini 
ifuhnmmad 'Ali) 1 after his position. Verilj-, He is the Com- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have chosen the Most Great 
after the Most Jlighty, a command on the part of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . . . Say, O Servants I Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro- 
ducing] union into an instrument for [producing] discord . . .’ 

Thus far, then, it would appear tliat, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
was left to Baha’u’llah’s followers. But almo.st 
immediately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle between what may be described 
as the ‘ stationary ’ and the ‘ progressive ’ elements 
broke out. 'Abbas Efendi apparently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he was to be its channel. This claim 


was strenuously resisted by his brother Mirzfi 
Muhammad 'AJi and those who followed him, 
among whom M’ere included his two younger 
brothers, Mlrzh Badl'n’llilli and Mlrzil Ziyn’ii- 
’llfih,§ Baha’u’llfih’s amanuensis, entitled Janfib-i- 
Kkddimit'llah (' the servant of God,’ Mlrza A^ha 
J5n of Kashan), and many other prominent Baha is, 
who held that, so far as this manifestation ww 
concerned, the book of Revelation was clo.sed,^ in 
proof of which view they adduced the folloinng 
verse from the KitSb-i-Aqdas, or ‘ Mo.st Holy 
Book ’ : ‘ "Whosoever lays claim to_ any authority II 
before the completion or a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The disjiute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it » 
a conflict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim — whatever its exact 
nature — which 'Abbas Efendi did and does ad- 
vance. On the one hand, Bahft’u’llah’s Testament 
explicitly puts him first in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did ‘ lay claim to an 
authority ’ regarded b}’ the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by BahiVu’lliih in the Kitab- 
i-Aqdas. As in the case of the previous sclusm 
between Bahri’u’llah and Subh - 1 - Ezel, so here 
also the conflict was between those who held that 
every day of Theophany must be succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not bo ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightnws. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 

was worsted. For a time acertain equilibrium seems 

to have been maintained, but .steadily and snrelv 
the power and authority of 'AbbSs Efendi waxed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over _n large 
area ; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, an 
America were involved. Ibr.’llilm Kbnyrii imii, 
the protagonist of tlie B.aha’I faith in 
finally espoused the cau.se of Muhammad All , » 

• • The Branches ’ (CAufn, pi. Aghsnn) are BAhi’u’nih'i d«- 
•cendants ; the ‘ Tiri^ ‘ (A/nan) are the IHh a klnslolk. 
f Or perhaps * adherents ' Is meant by tlu 

J t.g, We have placed ’Abhis Efendi first, then ifirx* 
hammad *AH. , ... . ^ »_ loftt 

5 One of these brothers subsequently . 

the other Joined *Abbis Efendi and renounced hifl p 

*'l't!«."»u’thority to promulgate frcih rereUUonf. and enact 
new or repeal old ordinancee. /v„.rffrrj P. 

^ According to his own etatement v(,r<h. 

”3). he visited -Akki and was wdl received b/ ^hhis 

but was not allowed to hold Intercourse with tie <^jer ^^^ 

Only seven months alter his return to America did h. • 

‘Abhis Elendi and declare his allesiance to Sluhammart A - 
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but nussionaries, inolnding the aged and learned 
Mirza Abu’l-Fa^ of Gulpayagan, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose him,* and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. — A full discussion of BabI and 
Baha’i doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopsedia 
article. Before proceeding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
wthin these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bib’s o«n doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and change during the six years (a.d. 1844-1850) which 
elapsed between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine ail 
his voluminous writings in a much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Zit/arat-nama (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it as the Journal du 
PiUrinage, for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
pilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the ^ah\fatu 
Bayna'l-Haramayn, both composed in the year of the ‘Mani- 
festation.’ Then there is the Dal&’il-i-sab’a (' Seven Proofs ’), 
and a number of Commentaries (Ta/dsxr) on different sdrat of 
the Qur’an, notably the Commentary on the Chapter of Joseph 
(also called Qayyumu’l-Aemd), and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively al-Baqara, al-Kawthar, al-'Asr, 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bab 
announced that ho was not merely the ‘ Gate ’ leading to the 
bidden Imam, but the Imkm himself, nay the ‘Point’ (.Yu j(a) 
of a new Eeveiation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Baydn (‘ explanation,’ ' utterance ’) Is 
applied, the Persian Baydn is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also seve^ Arabic Baydns, a Eitdbu'l-Alftdm, 
or ‘ Book of I^iws ’ (tr. by Gobineau at the end of his Religions 
et Philosophies dans VAsie Centrale), and one or two ‘ Books of 
Names ’ (Kitdbu’l-Asmd). Few of th^se books are easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them wili be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau’s Judgment, ‘le st 3 'Io de Mirza Ali 
Mohammed est teme, raide et sans iciat ’ ; while some are so con- 
fused, BO full of repetitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of §ublj-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Bahi’i writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha’i thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘Church Council’ among the B&bis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important ns’the Future Life. All agree in denying the Eesur- 
rectlon of the Body as held by the Muijammadans ; but while 
certain possa^ in the Persian Baydn seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest In his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older B5bls 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they- inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis (Tandsukh-i-Arwdh), gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalmans, other Babis under- 
stand the ‘ Eeturn {Rifat) to the life of this World ’ in a less 
material and more sjTObolio sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

(3) It must be clearly understood that Bibiism is in no sense 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to ^ufiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points. It is essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered bj’ the ‘Slanifcstation ' of the 
period (i.e. by the Bab, ^ubb-i-Ezel, B.'ih&’u’llah, ’Abb5s Bffendi, 
and Mubammad 'Ali respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated bj- Baha'u’llah: 
‘Associate with [those of other] religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kitab-i-Agdas. 
But the same book begins as follows: ‘The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Haj'-spring of His Eeveiation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and Command. tVhosoevcr attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce aU (manner of 
good] deeds.’ In other words, works without faith are dead. 
The Bab himself, and his immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance ; according to the Baydn, no unbelievere 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position of inferiority. 
The Bibis are strongly antagonistic alike to the 9ufis and to 
the Muijammadans, bnt for quite different reasons. In the 

* Several American papers describing this naission are in the 
present writer’s possession. One (The Borth American, Feb. 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirta Abul-Fajl, his companion 
Hajji Nij-iiz of Kirmin, and of ‘Abbas Efendi himself, and 
beads its leading article ‘Astonishing Spread of Babism.' 
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case of the ijufls they object to their latitudinarianism, their 
pantheism, their individnalism, and their doctrine of the 
‘Inner Light’ With the Mubammadan outlook they hart 
really more in common ; hut, apart from the natural resent- 
ment which they feel on account of the persecutions whi<i 
they have suffered at the hands of the 'ulamd of Islam, they 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘Mani- 
festation ’ the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
mnch ns tte Christians regard the Jews. For similar reasons 
the Baha’is detest the E^Iis, whilst among the former the 
followers of ’Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muljanunad 'All. 


According to the Babi conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that succession of theophanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one ; that is to say, one Universal Reason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Mubammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, bj’ which the old Babis and 
the present Ezells understand the BSb (whom 
they commonly speak of as ^ap-at-i-Nvgta, ‘ His 
Holiness the Point’ ; J^azrat-i-Babbiyu’l-A'ld, ‘ His 
Holiness my Lord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a mere forerunner, or herald (mubashskir), com- 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand Bah&- 
m’llah. In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one ; bnt (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in different, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
hoys and girls, or persons of mature age and 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he is sent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Mubammad do not 
really exist, but no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
veyed to the rough Arabs to whom be was sent. 
When the world has outgrowm the teaching of one 
* Manifestation,’ a new ‘ Manifestation ’ appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni- 
versal law, there can be no final Eeveiation, and 
no ‘last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,’ 
as the Muhammadans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold nis successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected theii 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to be 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christiane 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies supposed by the Muham- 
madans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Muhammad ; the Shi'ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdi, without 

rf/// 

adding the formula (‘May God 

hasten bis glad Advent ! ’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bub), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Eeveiation which ‘He whom God shall 

manifest’ shall bring, and of 

other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
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and especially in their habit of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history hy names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Adrianople, called 

in Turkish Edimi is named Arzu’s-Sirr 

m # 

\jOj\), ‘the Land of the Mystery,’ both 
words, Edimi and Sirr, being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjan (^^U^=lll) is 
called Arzur~A 'la = 111), and so on. Other 

strange expressions with which the BabI •writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 

‘the Person of the Seven Letters’ 

4*juJl) is one of the titles of the Bftb, whose name, 

'All Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in BahS’u’llah’s works sueh obscure terms occur as 
al-Buq'aiu’l-J^amra, ‘the Ked Place,’ which means 
'Akka, and the like. 

The Bab laid down a number of laws, dictoted 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have practically fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his pronibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezells), his regulations as to clothing, forma of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfumes, the 
names by which children might be named ‘ in the 
Baydn’ the burial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Baha’u’lla,h in the Kitdb-i-Aqdas, 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone_ of 
the Baha’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha’i view, entirely abrogate the Bab’s 
writings) is more simple, more practical, and more 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
§ubh-i-Ezei’a claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole Babi community j while, 
assuming the Bab to have been divinely inspired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every Babi but by every Baha’i), it is diibcult to 
suppose that he should choose to succeed himself 
one who was destined to be the chief opponent of 
‘ Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot be doubted tliat the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Baha’u’llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligiblei-mnch less attractive, outside Persia; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant rOle in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’Is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezell and Baha’i quarrel 
at all ; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezells ; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of Baha’is, of whom the great majority 
follow^ 'Abbas Efendi (’Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad 'All. Latterly 
the followers of Bahn’u’llnh have sho'wn a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Babi altogether, 
and call themselves Baha’i, and to ignore or 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babis (or Baha’is) stand high ; but it is not certain 
to the present •writer that their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now advocate would stand the test of 
success and supremacy. 

LiTEnATCRK. — An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would hare to deal with the following ^visions : 

t. BisJ Scriptures, all in Arabic or Persian, regarded by 
all or by certain sections of the Bdbis as revelations, and in* 
eluding : 

(o) Writings of MTrza *A1I Muhanimad the Bab (i.n. 
1844-1850). — These were divided by the Bdb himself^ into 

•five grades* ( 5 Au*« 7 i-i*Kfta 77 wa, A 4 . 

viz. verses (dj/df, supplicationg (munajat, 

commentaries (ttifdsir, soien- 

tiflo treatises (S/iu'un-{-‘i!mit/ya, or 

futcar-i-'ilmivj/a, Ax-ilf Persian writings 

(Kaltmat-i-Fdrxit/tia). The term Sapan applies especially 
to the writings of the ‘ Brst grade,’ and Includes all the 
dpat, or verses in the style of the Qur’an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Bayan is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Bay&nt and one Persian Baydn, 
which last is, on the whole, the most systematic and in- 
telligible of the B&b’s writings.* 

( 6 ) IKrtfinps o/Mirza Yahya, ‘ Snblj-i-EzeL’ — Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1865, since it is men- 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book was published in that 
year) Is the Kitdb-i-Nur, or ' Book of Light.’ A list of 
some of ^ubhd.Ezel’s writings, drawn up by himself, will 
be found in Travetler^i Narrative^. S40£f. Others are 
described in the ’ Catalogue and Description of 27 Bkbl 
Manuscripts ’ by the present writer, published In JRAS, 
1892 (xxiv. 483-493, 600-662, etc.). In the last few years 
the British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, lately Commissioner at 
Lnrnaca in Cjiirus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manuscript works by ^ubh.I-Ezel. 

(c) ifritingi of Mirza Busayn ’AIi ‘ BahS’nllSh.’ — Ons at 
least of these— a polemical work in Persian named 
'the Assurance’— was composed about A.B. 1858-1859, 
during the Baghdad period, that is to say, previously 
to Bah&’u’llah’s 'Manifestation.’ The remainder belong 
ohleflv to the period intervening between that event 
and &ab&’u’llUi’e death 186&-1892X Since •every 

letter (fair}, tablet*) written at BahVallMi’a 

dictation— and many were written every day— Is re^rded 
by bis followers as a revelation, it would be manifestly 
Impossible for any human being (except, possibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of bis bwks, besides the earlier Jqdn, the Sura-i-Httykal, 
the A(ird(i-i.5afd(tn, or 'Letters to the Kings’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to N&giru'd-Din Shah, os above de- 
scribed, in A.s. 1869), are the Kitdb-i-Aqdaa (which con- 
tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulmtcd by 
Baha’u’llah), the LoicJ • i - Bathdrdl, the Kaliindt - 1 - 
ilakndna, and, lastly, the flnal Testament (KBdlm 'Ahdi) 
already mentioned. Several ' authorized ’ collections of 
these and other Babkl scriptures have been lithographed 
In the East. The Kitdb-i-Aqdat has been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Buss, tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitdbu 'Ahdi in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Laxcji-i- 
BashdrdU The whole of the Epistle to Nisiru’d-Din Shih 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kinn have been 
translated by the present writer in the JBAS, I8S9, and 
In Traveller'll narrative, ii. ; and a French translation of 
the Iqdn (’ I.ivre de la Certitude ’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Jlirz-i. (labibu’llah Shirazi in 1904. 

(d) Writinge o/‘Abb3Ls Efendi (now called 'Abdn’l-BahS). 
— Of these mention may be made of the Mvfdxcaidt 

(Cl-ll. 0 «li-v), or 'Outpourings,' recently pnbltibcd in 

the original Persian, and in Fr. and Eng. translations, 
by Miss Laura Barney and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus. 

(«) IFrifings of Mirza Mul)ammad 'Ali, the brother and 
rival of 'Abbks Efendi. 

11. DeVOTIOSAL. UnCTRtKAL, AKD AFOLOaBTIC ^ORKS by 
companions and disciples of the Bab, Subh-i-Ezel, nah&’uHlh, 
'Abbas Efendi, and MirzS Muhammad 'Ali, of which in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number in French. Many 
of the early B.abls, such as Mulli JIuliamniad 'Ali of Birfurush 
{Jandb-i-Quddutl, left WTitings which have been preserved in 
manuscript.t MirzS Abu’l-F^ of Gulpiyagin, a davoted fol- 


•See the Traveller’i narrative, it 33S-S47, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Baydn given on p. 844 f. concern- 
ing the ' five grades ’ ; see also JBAS xxiv. (1892) 452 f. 

t For description of such a collection of the wiitiDgs of 
Jandb-i-Quddut, see JRAS, 1892, 483-487. 
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lower of Bahi’aHih, composed, about jl.d. 1887, a Persian tract 
oUIcd J ttidldliyiia,* in which he endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fuifilled by 
thf • Manifestation ’ of Baha’uliih ; and he also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled Kitdbu'i- 
Fara'id, in which he replied to attacks made on the Bah&'is by 
Shaykh 'Abdu’s-Salim. In defence of ^ub^i-i-Ezel's position 
and'in elucidation of the primitive BibI doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, tliere is the very rare and in- 
structive SaiAe Bihishl t of Shaykh Ahmad of Kimian (called 
Ruiji), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1896. There la 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of ! 
Baha'u'llih between his sons,t and this controversy is reflected ! 
In numerous English printed works produced in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

in. UlSToniCAL FORKS vvritten by believers (mch as the 
Jlislory of Mirrd Jam of Kashdn, the Few IlUlory, the 
7'TaveUer’s Karrative, and part of the Batht Bihishl), or by 
opponents (such as tlie account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Rifa-quli-KhSn and the Usanu'l-Mulk, in 
the supplement to the JlatefaMf • ^afd and the Fdsikhxt't- 
'J^wdtnkh respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or European. Anon^ the most valuable of those 
written in the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especially be made 
of Sasryid Jamalu’d-Din’s art. in the Bd'iratu'l-ila'drif^ or 
Arabic Encyclop.-edla, of Butrusnl - BustSni, and of MIrza 
Muhammad Mahdf-Khan Zalmu'd-Dawla's itiftahu Bdbfl- 
Abtedb, also in Arabic, published at Cairo in A.u. 1321 (a.d. 
1903-1004). This last, though written in the form of a history. 
Is ratlicr polemical than historical, but it contains important 
information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of piicee jusixfieatives. Another more purely polemical 
work, composed in Persian by a Christian convert to Islam, 
named Busayn-quli, dedicated to some of the mujlahids of 
Kerbeli and Rajaf, cnUtled MinhdJu'(-TdUbin fi raddpl- 
Bdbii/s/a, and lithographed at Bombay in A.n. 1320 (a.d. 1902), 
also deserves mention. 

iv. BXbT Poesis. — From the time of Qurratu’l - 'Ayn, the 
BibI heroine who suffered martyrdom in a.d. 1852, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character has been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by BibI writers. The most celebrated Babi poets since 
the time of Qurratu’l-'Ayn are Nabll, 'Andalib, NaTm of Abada, 
and MlrrA Yahyi Sar-Bhush; but their poems are sporadic, and 
there does not seem to bo any considerable collection at Babi 
poems, cither from one or from diverse pens. 

V. FoLElf/OAE iroRATS.— Some of these have been Inddentatly 
mentioned above under classes li. and ii!., but there exist 
ethers, such as the Rajmxi'th-Shai/tdn f\ razd'iU'l- Baydn 
(‘ Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Baydn '), by yajji 
Abdu'r-Rahim, lithographed (rvithout date or place of issue) 
about A.D, 1892, This tract professes to bo written in refutation 
of a Babi ajiology entitled Kitdbxi'l-Imdn fi idhhdri-Faq(ati’l- 
Baydn the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion,’ t.e. the Bib), which apologj’ is Incorporated in the 
refutation. There are, however, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer’s object was to argue in favour of the B.ibi doctrine, ns 
held by the elder Uibis and the Ezelis, since he speaks respect- 
fully of the B.lb 'on account of his holy lineage,' makes the 
refutation of ^ubVi-l-Ezel depend on that of the Bib (whom ho 
does not effcctivelj' refute), and practically coniines his attacks 
to Babi'u’llih. 

vl. THE Es-ausB AND FF.KNOB WBITINOS of American and 
French believers In Rahi'ism (for only in the latter days of 
Bahi’u’llah did the doctrines of which the Bib \™s the origin- 
ator spread be 3 -ond Asia) may conveniently be placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those whicli have come into the 
present writer's hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Bahi’ism la now active In 
America, and has its centres, associations, scliools, and endow- 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows ; 

Ibrahim George Kheiralia (i.e. KhayruHih) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Behd'u’Udh (‘The Glory of Ood'j, 2 vols., 
Chicago, 1990 ; Facts for Behaists, tr. and cd. by I. G. Kbeir- 
alla (this pamphlet deals with the dispute between 'Abbis 
Efendl and his brother JIuhammad 'All, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Kheiralia, 
The Three Questions. 26 pp. of English and 15 pp. of Arabic 
pieces justifeatiers (n.d.) ; Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, Mo- 
hamtttedan Gnasticitin in America: the origin, history, char- 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth - knoxrers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1002, pp. 67-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
he Biyne de Dieu et de tAgneau, connu soils le nom de 
Babysrne, Cairo, 1002 ; Le Litre des Sept Freuves (a tr. of the 


• JRAS, 1892. pp. 701-705. » Ib. pp. CS5-095. 

1 Of works belonging to this clast the two following (pub- 
lished in A.n, 1318 and 1319 (••a.d. 1000-1901 respectively)), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are' in 
defence of Jllrri JIuhammad ‘Ali and against the claims of 
'Abbis Efendl. Tire first Is entitled 1 tydnu’d • Dalil li-man 
yuridu'l-fqbdla i!a siicd'Cs fabit, and the second appears to be 
from the pen of Jlirzi .Aqi J.ln of Kashin, called Khndimu’lldh 
(‘ the Servant of God •), who ^ra3 for manj- years Bahi'u'Ilih's 
amannen"is, and «-as attenvards among the most prominent of 
the supporters of SlirzA Muhammad 'Ali and the opponents of 
'Abbis Efendb 


Bib’s DaUVil-i-Sab’a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris. 1002 ; 
The Revelation of Bahd’n'lldh, compiled by Isabella D, Brit- 
tingham, U.S.A., 1002; Myron H. Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbas Effendi, with Introduction by Edward G. 
Browne, London ancf New York, 1003 ; Le Line de la Certi- 
tude (a tr. of the Tgdn), tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirra 
Nabibu’llah ShlrazT, Paris, 1004 ; Le Biyan Arabe, U litre 
s'aeri du Babysrne de SSyyid Ali Mohammed dit le Babftr. from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1005 ; Arthur Pilsbury 
Dodge, ll'hencef li'hy f ll’hitherf Man: Things; Other 
things, Westwood, Mass., 1007. One Ezeli manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the Few Uistory, the 
Traveller’s Farrative, and other works by the miter of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Babists of America, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and is dated from Napenille, III,, 
Feb. IS, 1907 ; Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who at differ- 
ent periods spent a considerable time at 'Akk5, and hM 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the answers of 'Abbis 
Efendl to a number of questions which she put to him on ail 
sorts of subjects, and to which he replied from time to time. 
These replies have been published in tlie original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost siniultaneousi}’. The Persian 
text is entitled An-Fura‘l-abhd fi M^dwaidti 'AbdCt Bahd, 
and on the English title-page Table Talks, collected by Laura 
Clifford Barney, London, 1903. The English version is entitled 
Some Questions answered , . , from the Persian of 'Abdul- 
Bahd, translated bj' Jliss L. 0. Barney. The Frencli version, 
translated from the Persian by Hippolste Dreyfus, is entitlea 
Les Leyons de St. Jean d'Acre . . . recueillies par Laura 
Clifford Barney, Paris, 1908. 

Edward G. Browne. 

BSBA LALIS. — The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by one Bfih.'i Lfd in the 
first half of the 17th cent. A.D. The sect is ap- 
parently now e.vtinct. B.ab.a Bill was a Kliattrl 
oy caste, born in M&lwfi in Bajputfina. He be- 
came tlie pupil of a Bhakti apostle (see BilAKTl- 
MARGA) named Chetan Sw.lmi, wlioni he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Dehanpur, near 
Sarliind (Sirhind) in the Panjfib, where he founded 
the sect which bears his name. 

Baba Liil was one of those Indian reformers of 
the 16th and 17th cents, who, like Kablr, DUdfl, 
and the Emperor Akbar, endeavoured to found a 
purely monotheistic religion, combining elements 
derived partly from the beliefs of the hlusa!m5n 
Safis ana partly from those of the followers of tlie 
llindQ Bhakti-mfirga. Like Kablr, he followed the 
Bhakti-mfirga in the name by wliich he referred to 
the Supreme, viz. Hama ; but also, as in Kablr s 
teaching, this Kama was not to Iiim the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Oudh, but wn.s 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, Rilma 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. Tlie doctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of tlie teacliing of uio 
Bhakti-mfirga, had no place in his system. On 
the otlier hand, as in the Bhakti-mfirga and as in 
Silfiism, the kcj’note of his systcni_ was an all- 
absorbing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, ' Tlie feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot ‘^®i 
scribed ; as it is said ; “ A person asked me, What 
are the sensations of a lover ? ” I replied ; “ When 
you are a lover, you will know.”’ . 

Bfiba Lai’s doctrine attracted the attention or 
the liberal-minded prince Dfirfi Sliukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shfih Johan, 
who sent for him and had several intoniows witii 
him in the year A.D. 1649. A_ report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian lyork enullea 
the NSdiru'n-nikat, our only authority on IJSha 
Lfil’s teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
the devoted love which was the essence and founoa- 
tion of bis religion, ho taught that the human sou 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, )ust as 
contained in a flask is a part of the ivater of, say, 
the river Ganges. Tiic flask which separates i 
from its source is tlie body, and blessed is c i 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, _ and 1 1 
water once contained in it can be reunited wi 
the parent stream. The diflcrence between t 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is tim 
drop of wine added to tlie former would impart 
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it its flavour, but would be lost in the river. 
Similarly the Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is afflicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘ world ’ from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived from the 
seed, but the evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
Cause, or the interposition of the Creator. 

LiTERATCKr.. — A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus (vol. 1. of •Works’), 
JL/jndon, 1802, p. 317 ft., from which most of the above has been 
drawn. GEOEGE A. GRIERSON. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

[H. ZiMMERN.] 

Introduction. — At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the lirst place, in spite of much diligent research, 
particularly in the course of the last two decades, 
the copious materials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasin" through 
new discoveries and publications, are far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. Tlie difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex character, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of other 
foreign elements ivhioh find expression in it. Then, 
finally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist as to 
the essential character and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the folloudnw question : Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their tlieory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, t.c. about B.C. 3000, as essentially complete— 
a fixed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pre-historic? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 
period ? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 
Hellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, mstead of having taken place, as 
Winckler supposes, in the earliest known historical 
eriod ? The present writer feels compelled, from 
is study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of ;^syro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does. In particular, it seems to him that 
the dose connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on a 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 
possible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 
The present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 


lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine forms were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so that they could at will be 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
■we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
■with unreconciled difierences, due partly to "widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as -well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a finished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschauung and 
consequently in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bab. Weltanschauung has in many ways, in spite 
of its one-sidedness and evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

I. History : The principal places of ■worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general. — At the very commencement of the cunei- 
form sources, about the year B.c. 3000, we find in 
the original documents — royal inscriptions and docu- 
ments pertaining to civil law — a perfectly confusing 
multitude of divine figures and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city-gods of different 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
siOTificance for the whole land— a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. In connexion ■ndth this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt necessary to harmonize the local cults, which 
originally differed widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into some definite 
relation to each other. In this way would be 
formed a dirine State and divine families — pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mother, son — after 
the model of the earthly State and the human 
family. Along wth this went the division of the 
different parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
Tlie matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most cases, particularly in toums of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic successors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important seats of "worship and their 
local deities which have to be considered are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows : Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) irith Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa "with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) "with Ann and Ishtar-NanS, Lag^h with 
Ningirsu, Nwpur wth Enlil, Isin with Belit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamama (Ninib), Kutii (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Babilu (Babylon) ivith Marduk(Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabu (Nebo), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akmd ivith Ishtar-Annnltu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain : 
Ashshur "with the god Ashshnr, Ntnua (Nineveh) 
■with Ishtar, Arbail (Arbela) "with Ishto, and in 
Mesopotamia Harran with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian pantheon — a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) doT^Ti to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa 
nust also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can he partiall]^ traced in the actual history), for 
their local deities, Sin and Shamash, play quite 
a pre-eminent part in the •whole scheme of the 
Baoylonian religion. "We cannot say ■vrith equal 
certainty ■whether the important r6le assigned to 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Urak 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do •with worship of the sun and 
the moon ; hut it is not so certain that, in the later 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion 
of heaven -nith Ann, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the 
original nature of tliese three gods. Bather may it 
have been that, under the influence of the systema- 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these gods with heaven, a 
second with earth, a third ivith water, were so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in these three directions, and to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult 
had originally to do with the worship of the morn- 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
whether hero once more the astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we 
have originally in this deity a personification of 
fertility m human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less certain that the gods Mardnk, Nahtt, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times were associated 
on the one hand with phases of the sun, and on the 
other -with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin with, any solar or astral 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
cult ana nature, hut that other features connect- 
ing them •with nature and human life are the real 
key to their original character. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that it is im- 
possible to postulate a purely astral basis for the 
Babylonian religion, cither in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must 
certainly be granted that at a relatively very early 
date, ».«. partially at least, in the period repre- 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those who, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
astral stamp. This comes to light in all the outward 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear 
expression in the cults and the mythology. This 
■wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly be re- 
garded M an inheritance from the Sumerians. In 
its oripn it is connected with the remarkable 
conception of the world as a unity — another un- 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on eartli, are in a relation of mutual 
corre^ondence. 

2 . The chief figures of the pantheon. — Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
now proceed to notice and characterize them more 
fully. 

Aim (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme 
divine triad — Anu, Enlil, Ea, Wliatever may 
have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven,’ corresijonding 
to the Sumerian ana, ‘ heaven,’ and thus the deity 
■was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against EnlU 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god). He was 
thought of ns enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest, ilere 


he reigned as long and father of the gods, who, for 
their part, had their homes in the stars which circle 
round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Uruk ; but in later times he 
had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
storm-god Adad. But, at least in the period known 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
into the background. On the other hand, he con- 
tinues to play a certain part in the mytliology, 
where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
effect of a wide-spread Anu-worship belonging to a 
pre-historic time. Weifind Antu, or Anaiu, men- 
tioned as the uife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as the goddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens 
Enlil (Ellil)— -a name which used to be generally 
misread Bel — is the second god of the highest triad. 
Here he is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
trasted with Anu, the lord of the heavens. Prom 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-mountain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the frequent epithet of the ‘ CTeat moun- 
tain.’ His wife is called Ninlil, also Belit-matate, 
the ‘ lady of lands,’ as well as Belitale, the ‘lady of 
the gods,’ the mother-goddess /tar i^ox'^y. Enlil’s 
seat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
temple E-kur, whose remains have Been excavated 
by an American expedition. The worship of thi.s 
deity must have held a specially important place 
in the earlier Babylonian period. This can be 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at Nippur, but also from the rftle 
which, doum to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab, mythology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. For, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
gods, particularly to Mardnk of Babylon, tliis very 
fact proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have occupied the chief place. 

Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-depths. The pronuncia- 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet been quite 
fully established. Perhaps, judging from the’.AiSf in 
Damascius, the name ought rather to be read At 
or something similar. His seat of worship was 
Eridn in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
the after-eflects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owing to the fact that at a later date tlio cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
be combined with the cult of Babylon, Ea ns the 
father of Marduk remained an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babyloninn 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
03 the wise god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
the necessary means of assistance at hand. In 
particular, he helps by means of his o'fra element, 
the healing water of the streams and the under- 
ground springs, which play an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism — tlie_ peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult, Here he is assisted by his bm 
M arduk, who in this connexion is to be regarded 
not ns the city-god of B.abylon,_ but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the gto 
of Babylon was only secondary. Ea's ■wife w 
Damkinn. . , 

Sin, the moon-god, the first of the second triad 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar lor 
also Sin, Shamash, and Adad), is the city-god o 
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Uru (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, -where his temple, 
E-Jdshshirgal (‘house of light’), stood. But the 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harrfin in Mesopotamia, For even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkoi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.C.), Sin of HarrSn is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is BU- 
Qarran, ' lord of Harran.’ His wife is always 
called Ningal, ‘the great lady,’ ‘the queen.’ His 
son is Shamash, the sun-god (in Harrfin, Nusku 
specially appe,ars as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin was actually used by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for tue moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear ; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
regarded as a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon b 
Sims r61e as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god acot’ 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as hb son — a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god b identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
abo the connexion of thb deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, e.g., the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are: in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa; in Northern, Sippar. In both 
of these places his temple was called E-babbar, 
‘ clear shining house,’ that which ‘ b as the dwell- 
ing of heaven.’ His wife or mistress is Aia, ‘the 
bride.’ As son of Sin he is also regarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and Mfisbaru, ‘rectitude’ 
— personifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated as the sun-god, who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, wno is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the supreme judge in heaven and 
on the earth, to whom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on tfie stele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 
patron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
neld so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, b the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in ivhioh, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end practically to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess.’ Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from the 
beginning connected with star-worship — especially 
that of V^enus — cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character as ‘queen of heaven’ 
may go back to remote antiquity. The name 
Ishtar, whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on thb point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nanfi), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nanfi and Anunitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do M-ith what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time os the daughter of Ann, at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most prominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the lif« 
of Nature in generm, the goddess in whose cult, 
particularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
feature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘ Ishtar’s descent to Hades,’ thb characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she IS expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed -ndth predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and the chase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (B6lit-ile) and 
Dam kina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
b the lion, but perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above. But these Ishtar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her as the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammuz (see below, under ‘ Tammilz ’). 

Marduk (OT Merodach), the city-god of Baby- 
lon, is, from the point of view of nis significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as compared with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. The meaning of 
the name Mardvk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), with the temple-tower 
E-iemenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth ’). Mention b found of hb wife 
Sajyanitn (‘the silver-gleaming one’), of hb 
father Ea, and of his son Nabu. But this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabu is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
Naha with those of Babylon. On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cnlt at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival cf 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox, 
Thb fact, along with many other phenomena, 
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leads us to conclude that Marduk was essentially too, frequently appears as the wife of Naha, and so 
a deity who, as far as the year is concerned, was does Nisaba the goddess of com, 
conceived as embodied in the spring sun brinring Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
new life and light, and similarly embodied in of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians anil 
the morning sun by day. At a still earlier date, Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
perhaps, he was regarded as only a god of vege- as to the real phonetic reading of the name, 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by tlio 
In the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the discovery that the Aramaic reproduction of tlio 
other hand, the r6le of arbiter of destiny, ivliich name of this god was composed of the consonants 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems ; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab, 

to have been first taken over from Nabu. The prototype of this Aram, equivalent. Ninib origin- 
same bolds good with regard to further features, ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
which came later to be regarded as essential Nippur. Here he was regarded as the first-bom 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness of the old Bab. seats of worship. His essential 
and need — the rdle which he accordingly plays in character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously 
the literature of exorcism — is derived, as we saw in casts do^vn all opposing powers — the aspect under 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same which he was afterwards taken over by the 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the Assyrians ns specially the god of war and the 
emphasis laid on Marduk os the wise and prudent chase. In this aspect Zamama of Jfish closely 
among the gods. In like manner, the rdle of resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- identified with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him a god of healing — a quality which is specially 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea of ascribed also to his wife (?«/«, the great physician, 
Eridu — a conclusion clearly indicated by the the guardian patroness of the healing art. Ho is 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of further regarded as a god of the fields — atraitwhich 
Marduk ndth one of the planets— during the brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear city-god of Lagash, a deity who in later times was 
shming Juppiter — is certainly not original, but very often directly identified with Ninib. Here 
merely a product of priestly astral speculation, again, perhaps, as in the similar case of NabQ, it 
We have still to mention tnat the proper name is possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more of the oldest features in the character of Ninib, 
displaced by the appellative defy, ‘ the lord,’ so On the other hand, the solar and astral traito in 
that finally Mardiik was almost exelusively Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
designated as Bll. In like manner, his spouse the priestly astro-mythological system. _ As far 
came to be called by preference HchV, ‘lady.’ In as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt- 
the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the ful whether he is to be regarded as connected 
features are reflected which were finally ascribed with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
to him as_ the supreme being, the king of all the thought of as associated with the sun of noon and 
gods. Like the hymns addressed to Ishtar and summer. The planet associated with him is cafied 
Shamosh, the Marduk-hymns belong to the noblest Eaimunu (Kgwfin) — the name in the Babylonian 
and relatively highest ethical products of the period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
Babylonian literature. earlier period ter Mars. In the heaven of fixed 

NabQ (OT Nebo), the city-god of Barsip stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 

(Borsippa), occupied, it would seem, in the more that the conception of the constellation of Orion aa 
ancient period^ before the rise of Babylon as the a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
recognized capital, a more important position than like Ninib to the skies. 

later, when in the system of the Babylonian priest- Nergal is properly the city-god of KutQ (01 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘son’ of Marduk Cutha/i), where his temple bore the name of 
and_ as ‘recorder’ of destiny at the New Year E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
festival. The name Nabii is Semitic, and signifies fortunately of uncertain significance, altliough the 
‘announcer.’ What kind of ‘announcement’ — pronunciation is fixed by its reproduction in the 
possibly that of destiny — is in view is uncertain. OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
His later function, already mentioned as recorder, peculiar position in the Babylonian pantlieon ana 
writer of destiny at all events favours the notion mythology, being expressly the god of the umior 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally world, ruier of the realm or the dead, and im such 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to the husband of Eresh-kigal, the sovereign lady ol 
Marduk. Nabil is regarded not only as the writer the under world (although goddesses ivith other 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of names — Las(Laz)and Mamltu — are associated with 
uTiting and of science. Among other essential him as city-goddesses of Cuthah)._ It is very 
qualities of NabQ wc have to note that he often questionable, however, whether this relation ol 
appears ns a god of vegetation — probably one of the Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, ana 
mostoriginaltraitsinliisnatnre. On theotherhand, not a later development due to spmo other trait in 
NabQ probably owes his connexion with a planet — his character, or some peculiarity ol 
latterly Mercury, in the pro-Babylonian period pos- Cuthah. Thus Nergal is also a god of plagn® 
sibly Juppiter— to priestly speculation, which drew and fever, and as such stands very close te Ira, the 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system, plague^od proper, and is often identified wu'J 
The same reason will account also ter sporadic nim. Like Ninib, he also appears as the 
references a-ssociating him with the darker half of war and of the chase. Again, in the "'“y . 
the year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god ol in 
bright half. The temple of NabQ in Borsippa fields, granting fertility. It is possible, as ' « 
bore the name E-rtcte (‘ perpetual house’), with the suggested in the case of Ninib, that in pi 
tower E’-Mrirm'nanAn (' house of the seven rulers of relation to \'egctation is to bo found the origin 
heaven and earth’). NabQ’s wife is called Task- feature of his character. On the other 
metu, a personification of an abstract idea, solar and astral associations may 
‘audience, without much living content. Nanfi, I be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal w 
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the sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of Nergal. 

Nusku (or Nusliku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of Enlil. Besides, he is met ■with in the 
sphere of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the tire-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 

f ood. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
lusku is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibil) is the 

S ersonification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 
lab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft ; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Bamman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babylonia, but 
goes back to the Westem Semitic Eadad. But 
m any case the figure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian pantheon, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have borne the name Jshkur. The great 
‘mportance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the rdle 
which tie plays in the myths (e.g. the story of 
the Flood), but also, e.y., from the fact that, in the 
official lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 
place in the second divine triad, namely. Sin, 
Shamash,. and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains ; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect as thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
who by his thunder and lightning destroys tlie host 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Kamman - worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab ; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Earaman also appears with Sliamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his wife is given as S/uxla. 

Tammuz is a deity who occupies an altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods. His cult must, notwithstanding, have en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated oy the fact 
that the Tammflz-cult suridved in the lands adjoin- 
ing_ Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
lonian period. The name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumuzi, and signifies literally ‘real 
child ’ ; the older form is Dumuci-tuab=‘ real child 
of the water-depths.’ He is described ns the god 
of the green plant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tammuz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian Osiris-cult and 
probably in the later Tammuz-Adonis-cult outside 
Babylonia) the native Bab. Tammuz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life with its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for man after death. (Jne of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema- 
ture death of the youthful Tammuz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners — a custom witnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. There 
are also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammuz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him her husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz. But side by side with this 
^pears another conception, for instance in several 
Tammuz-hymns and m the so-called ‘Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows Tammuz to the depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of TamniQz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the AssjTian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon — such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk — came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, e.g,, he undertakes 
the conflict with the sea-monster Tifunat, which 
plays BO large a part in the Bab. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and Anunnahi — designations for the Bab. 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, we have to under- 
stand by the Igigi the gods who were thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon ; while 
the star-gods, who bad sunk below the horizon, 
were regarded as Anunnaki. 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief representatives have been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religious 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These agam were divided into those who mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 
positively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
him. To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to be assigned to every man. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They play a very 
important part in the literature of exorcism, ns aU 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed were traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of tlie dead, the 
ghosts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living were ascribed. 

3. The myths and epics. — In the study of the 
Babylonian religion we have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
following is a list of those which are most im- 

E ortant for our purpose, and thus far best known 
•om the excavations; the Creation and comiate 
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myths, the Adana myth, the story of the Flood 
Kitli the other Atrakhasis myths and the myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Labba 
myth, the Zu myth, the Etana myth, Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, the Gil- 
gamcsh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
derived, in the form in which we now have them, 
for the greater part, from the library of Ashur- 
banipal. But internal and external evidence shows 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier 
period. In the case of some of them we have even 
actual copies of an earlier date (c. 2000-1600 n.c.). 

(a) Tlic Creation . — This part of the Babylonian 
mythology — partially known to us, even before 
the re-discovery of ancient Babylonia, from the 
Greek tradition of Berossus — receives fullest treat- 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Enuma elish, so called from 
its opening words. The contents are briefly as 
follows : Before the heavens and the earth were 
made, the primeval father Apsil and the primeval 
mother Tiamat (both personifications of the prim- 
eval ocean) along with their son Mummu were in 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- 
tions sprang the gods. Apsfl and Tiamat, disturbed 
in the peace they had up to this time enjoyed, and 
accordingly discontented with the new condition 
of afl'airs, devise a plan against the new world of 
gods. ApsQ perishes at this stage. But Tiamat 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kingn, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her aide, and 
creates a number of monsters — the eleven — to help 
her in the battle against the gods. The contest at 
once begins. After several other gods have at- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Mnrduk at 
last offers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if he is victorious, the highest place 
among the gods shall in future belong to him. In 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is 
accepted, and hom^e is done to him os the future 
king of the gods. Tuen comes a detailed and most 
vivid picture of the preparations for the battle of 
Mardmc with Tiamat and of the battle itself, 
Marduk proves victor, and puts on end to Tiamat. 
He then turns his attention to the gods in her train, 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- 
band ICingu suffers the same fate. Marduk then 
returns to the corpse of Tiamat and cuts it in two 
parts, from which he fashions the heavens and the 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the lieavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-god. It is worthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of llabylon, the 
rflle of creator being ascribed to him, although in 
other versions and at other centres of worship it 
was filled by such gods as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
The creation of the world by Marduk forms at the 
same time the festal legend of the Babylonian New 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi- 
dently paralleled with the annual revinngof nature 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked 
variations, differs from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk 
with TiSmat, but describes the world as arising — 
here also out of the ocean — without conflict, in 
quite a peaceful manner. 

(6) 'Wliilc, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
existence in Babylon of a so-called Paradise 


legend proper, we have in the myth of Adapa a 
story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
of man as opposed to the immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has received from his father a 
high degree of wisdom — hence his designation ‘ the 
superlatively prudent’ (.iKmAAoww)— but not the 
gift of eternal life. On accoimt of an act of rdo- 
lence committed by him, ho is cited to appear before 
the throne of Anu, the god of heaven. Adapa 
here had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life which Anu offered him, of acquir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
counsel of Ea, he rejected the offered gifts, and thus 
forfeited eternal lim. 

(c) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bab. 


mythical chronology, at least as we know it from 
Berossus, — the cuneiform originals supply as yet 
only sporadic traces, — interposes a list of ten 
primeval kings, of whom the hero of the Flood, 
Utnapishtim-Atrakhasis (in Berossus, Xisuthros). 
is the last. The inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kinm except 
the seventh in Berossus’ "list, EvedoraiicTios. Ac- 
cording to them, Enmeduranki — the native form 
of the name — 'waa king in Sippar, the city of the 
sun-god Shamash. The latter adopted him ns his 
associate, and taught him all the secrets of the 
soothsayer’s art. Hence Enmeduranki was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as the ancestor of tlv 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

(rf) It is most likely the same Atrakhasis as the 
hero of the legend of the Flood that meets us in 
another mythical story. This myth tells how all 
kinds of plague, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
sickness were sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
gressions. But Atrakhasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
by his intercession in securing the cessation of the 
judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
as the last great judgment of Enlil on men be- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin— a judg- 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

(«) It is not BO certain whether the myth of the 
destroying god Jra should be placed in thp same 
category, i.e. among the judgments preceding the 
Flood. In this myth Ira’s plenipotentiary, Isbum, 
at his command traverses nil lands, ana works a 


frightful carnage among men. 

(/) The Bab. Flood narrative, like that of the 
Creation, was long known from the paces of 
Berossus. In the original recovered by_ the e.t- 
cavations, the story forms part of _ the Gilgainesh 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. The chief features 
of the story are briefly os follows. The K®**® 
solemn assembly determine to send^ a_^ flood m 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the close of the narrative). 
The god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
reveals this design to a protdgd of his, Utna- 
pishtim — also called Atrakhasis, ‘ the superlatively 
prudent ’ — of the city of Shnrippak, and commands 
nim to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
living creatures of every kind with him 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds nw 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, ana 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as an 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortlj' before the be- 
ginning of the flood, whose advent had been pre- 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, n 
enters the ship him.self and closes the door, en- 
trusting the steersman with the guidance of t« 
vessel. Early next morning the flood break 
forth, accompanied by violent storms ana tine 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of in« 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destruction of her human 
offspring, and repents having riven her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. But on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
pisntim opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
his cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
But she comes hack because she finds no resting- 
place. The same happens ■with a s-wallo'w, "which 
Utnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
■which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled do^wn to feed. Then Utna- 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrihce, whose s^»veet smell the gods per- 
ceive ■with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea ■wrangle 
■\rith Enlil for halving caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and his ■wife ■with the dmne nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the ' estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth — a subject 
on whi A the opinions of students are very much 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it ; it is more likely that we have to 
do witli a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

(g) The subject of the Labbu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion -like monster, allied wth a m^hical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion {labm), 
and thereby procures for himsellf divine supremacy, 
as Marduk cud after his victory over Tiamat. 

(A) The Zu myth relates now the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zfl. Here, again, the supremacy is prombed 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zh. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last — for so 
we may complete the defective text— one of them 
is successful. 

(i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etona, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be the first king on earth, ho applies, by the 
ad'vice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described ■wuth epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtor, ■\vhere the wonder-working 
lant is kept. But when he has almost reached 
is goal, Etana is overcome ■with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the effect that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came happily 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this_ eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his ■wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven ■with Etana ; hence ■we may assume that, 
after his misfortune "with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 


{j) The myth of Nergal and Eresh-Jdgal tells how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
but afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The ■visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a rispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twuce seven fever-demons. 

{k) The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent of Ishtar to Hades, Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At every one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with Isbtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and. animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, ■vrith the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with ‘water 
of life ’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammflz, the youthful hnsband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected ■with the cult of the dead. 

(1) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
fudge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
lonians. It is specially rich in mythologicri 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes ■with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the chief r6le, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where divells the goddess Ishtar — probably the 
city-goddess of Uruk, who had been carried ofl' by 
the Elamites— guarded by the -watchman Hum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victolious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this alfront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
WTath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh, 
deeply aflected by the death of his corar.ade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘ the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim— 
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also called Khasisatra (Atrakhasis), ‘ the super- ment, too, which the Annnnaki pronounced at the 
latively udse ’ — the hero of the Flood. But the entrance of a dead man into the under world no 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through doubt determined lar^ly the conditions of his so- 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their joum there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
dens ; then it goes through the dark mountain is the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Allatu, who 
Mashu, whose entrance is warded bj- two terrible is enthroned in a palace ns queen. Her husband 
scorpion-like men, who only with difficulty allow appears sometimes as Nergal and again as Ninatu. 
him to pass. AVhen he emerges on the other side To her retinue belong also Bglit-^eri, the great 
of the mountain ilashu, Gilgamesh comes to a recorderess of the under world, and Namtaru, the 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her coni- 
where the goddess Sabitu, covered with a veil, mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
sits on the ‘ throne of the sea.’ From her Gil- to he found a spring of ‘ the water of life,’ which 
ganiesh receives directions as to the way to Utna- seems to be under the control of the 
pislitim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in The fate of the dead in the under world seems, 
the neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
bea and the ‘ water of death ’ to his great ancestor, able and pennanent. Thus far, at all events, no 
Gilgamesh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, certain traces have been found in the Bab. litcra- 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in ture of any belief in a general resurrection or in 
crossing the ‘ water of death,’ he reaches Utna- the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
pishtim. That hero imparts to the new arrival kings in the old Bab. period — partially during 
mstruction regarding the meaning of human life, their lifetime and especially after their death— is 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account to be otherwise interpreted, and proves nothing 
of the Flood and of his owm translation to his regarding a belief in a general resurrection, 
present dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. The cult of the dead had an important place in 
It is, in fact, the Babylonian account of tlie Deluge, Babylonia and Assyria, although not nearly to the 
shortly sketched above, which is here interwoven same extent as in Egypt. Among its rites were 
as an episode into the Gilgamesh epic. At the the arranging of the obsequies, coupled with the 
close of this narrative, Utnapislitim and his wife appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, ceremonies, as well as the regular provision of food 
in order to assist their guest to ‘life,’ but only and drink as offerings to the departed. Tlie method 
with very imperfect success. By direction of of disposing of the corpse was always, at least in 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes Gilgamesh the historic period (as we learn from the inscrip- 
to bathe at the place of purification, and thereafter tions and tlie excavations), that of burial j and all 
embarks with him to restore him to his home, kinds of ornaments and utensils accompanied the 
Gilgamesh luckily finds in the deep waters a body into the grave. 

wondp-working plant mentioned by Utnapislitim, $. Soothsajung and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
to which he gives the name ‘ w’hen grey-haired, the and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to large r6le in the Bab. religion. _ Both of these arts 
take 'with him to Uruk, to eat it, and to return were nob merely practised unoffipially, but formed 
to the condition of youth. But on the way the an important part of the official State religion, 
wondrous plant is snatched from him by a serpent. Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab. and Assyn 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but without the of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
plant. The conclusion of the epic then relates e.vorcist at every critical moment of their under- 
how Gilgamesh, by means of necromancy, enters takings as well as in connexion with all important 
into communication with the spirit of Ins dead religious ceremonies. This accounts for the_ Inch 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him esteem which was always enjoyed by the priestly 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. soothsayer and the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
_ 4, The realm of the dead and belief in a future and Assyria. For the same reason the texts rel at- 
life. — The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceedingly 
after death are to be discovered from various [wss- numerous as to form the chief component of the 
ages in the mythological literature containing whole Bab. religious literature, 
descriptions of the realm of the dead : c.g. the The principal spheres from which the soouisayer 
Descent of Ishtar to Hades, the Ilnd, Xth, and drew his omens were the heavens — particularly 

XII th tablets of the Gilgamesh epic, the myth of solar, lun.ar, and planetary phenomepa-jandentmiis 

Xergal and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic — particularly the liver of sheep offered in sncrihcc. 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial Thus, astrology on the one hand and exnnnimtion 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which of livers on the other could almost be describea w 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites the characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying, 
and of the Babjdonian hell, cannot, according to There were, however, numerous phenonien 

later investigation, bo viewed in this light. The from which omens wero_ obtained. 

Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above early as the Hammurabi period, we have texts m- 

passages as a dark place under the surface of the lating to hyd[romnncy_. I'licre are also 

ei^th, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in instances of soothsaying from dreams, trom 
'Yinged raiment, spend a shadowy existence, having action of animals of all kinds, especially noni 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach flight of birds, from unnatural phenomc:^ s 
to this home of the dead appears to be situated in as monstrous births — human or animal, i 

the western region of the earth, and is eflected atmospheric changes, and so on._ 

through seven gates, and therefore seven walls, literature on the subject consists of • „ 

The entrance is guarded by sentinels. The fate of catechism-like text-books for the •: iip 

the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- priests. All possible occurrences arc I 

ing to the way in which they passed from life — stated, and tlieir various interpretations gi ^ > 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a according to a_ scheme such ns ,5,6 

relatively endurable lot (drinking pure water) — or such and such is the condition f.,, . -nd, 

according to the degree in whicli they are provided sheep, then the king (or the land) will “ 
with offerings by surviidng relatives. The worst and such an experience (happy or othenM'ej. 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a scribed clay niodebs of sheep livere, ol un 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- two specimens have ns yet been discoicre , 
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used to educate in this kind of sooth8a3dng. 
•e have also come do'\vn to us very minute in- 
Jtions regarding the ritual to he observed in 
fcising the art in question. The patron of the 
isaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’s 
B is freq^uently coupled with his as occupying a 
adary place. 

om a religious point of view a much higher 
B than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
3 exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
comforting and encouraging character, which 
I given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
le name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
belonging to this department cannot with 
linty he dated earlier than the 7th cent., the 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 
le art of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
place in the Assyrq-Babylonian religion. The 
it-exorcist fount! his sphere of work especially 
ases of sickness, where the function of the 
iician was only gradually evolved from that 
le exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
)ve the ban which was supposed to lie on the 
person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
had presumably caused the trouble. But in 
tion to cases of actual sickness, the exorcist 
called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
lantment by evil demons or human heings — 
lies and wizards — who were conceived to act as 
instruments of demons. In the same way it 
to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
ial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
le worship of the dead — in short, on every occa- 
on which men believed they had to fear the 
rposition of hostile diidne powers, and where 
rdingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
Id be able to counteract the activity of evil 
!ts. The means used by the exorcist in the 
3I consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
icantations, a huge mass of which have been 
led doivn to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
atures. In addition, there were a great many 
il actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
the body of the patient, the practice of symbolic 
monies such as the burning of all l^ds of 
cts, and the like. An important rflle was 
ed also by the penitent who was the subject of 
■cism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
le proceeding, by recitation and various other 
uns, such as casting himself on the ground, 
sling, etc. As in the case of soothsaying so in 
service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
al was in use, of which we possess extensive 
ments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
■ngements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
f gods of the exorcist cult. Eriau, the seat of 
I worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
Korcism. 

Hymns and prayers. — The Bab. hymns and 
j^ers to the gods reach a much higher religious 
1 than the extensive literature of soothsaying 
exorcism. Here again a large literature is at 
disposal, although much of it is unfortunately 
S^et in a very fragmentary condition. This 
in-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
itical copies belonging to the old Bab. period, 
mated preponderatin^y from this very early 
3. From that time they were handed down 
h little variation, througn thousands of years, 
he latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period, 
the other hand, they can hardly be used_ as 
rces for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
gion of the later epochs. For this we have 
ler to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
) invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bab. and Ass3?t. rulers, 
and whose date can thus be exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet knoivn, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, as 
was to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impression 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination of 
two verses into a double verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
Bal^lonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, etc. 

Most of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formulie for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These were 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for tlie glori- 
fication oi a particular deity — often through the 
description or his exploits as portrayed in the 
myths. Thus we possess a series of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Marduk’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
Tamniiiz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz anti the 
rejoicing for his return. In the case of many 
other hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistio 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to be employed for purposes 
of exorcism. These incantation formulEe, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a shorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally, the offering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hj'mn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
foriiiulfe, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7. Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals, — 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not only 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in aU the larger cities. 
The structural ^an of the Babylonian temple can 
to a certain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our information has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a number of ground-plans 
have been unearthed. Alloiving for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of- building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, 
occupied the principal space. At the end farthest 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, 
tiie most holy place of the temple, where the 
image of the god was set up. At the sides of the 
great hall there were to be found a variety of aide- 
chambers, used for keeping the temnle-vessels, 
and as apartments for the priests. The temple 
proj/cr had attached to it a storeyed tower {ziqqurat) 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was 
regarded as specially s-icred, and bore a special 
name. Like tlie temple as a whole, the tower in 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the 
world-structure, which was also conceivM as of 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to h.avc 
been frenneutly looked on as tlie ‘CTftve’ of the 
god to wliom the temple belonged. The names of 
the tcmiiles and temple-towers belong almost 
exclusively to the old sacred Sumerian language 
— an indication of the influence which ide.ns 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the 
Bab. cult We must note also a very important 
part that was played by the temples in the great 
cities such as Babjdon, Nippur, and Sipnar, alto- 
gether apart from the religious splicre. Owing to 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- 
mining factor in the economic life of Babylon, 
becoming to a largo extent centres of trade. Proof 
of this is found in the numerous commercial 
contracts, belonging to the earliest os well as the 
latest period, wmicn have been discovered in the 
temple archives. 

In view of the important place whicli religion 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and 
.flssj^ans, the prestige and power of the nriesU 
wore at all periods naturally very groat, when- 
ever any of the kings, as, e.q., Sennacherib, 
attempts to free himself from the tyranny of 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled upon 
himself, and a reaction always set in which 
only intensified the power of the priests. The 
subdivisions of the priesthood were many, as is 
suIRciently cvidonced by the great variety of 
designations applied to them. A specially im- 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing 
section on ' Soothsajing and exorcism.’ A peculiar 
position was occupied also by the priestly 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these 
separate cla-sses of priests there were special 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant. 
These give most minute directions regarding the 
separate functions of the priasts in the various acts 
of worship. The difierent classes of priests also 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with 
their own traditions. In this connexion the 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the 
ofiice descending from father to eon, and very 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- 
dition ns a qualification for prie.stfy service. 
Similar, though presumably not quite so stringent, 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds. 
The fact that the arts of rending and writing, and 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were in the 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the 
Bab. literature almost every sunjcct is looked at 
from the j^int of i-iew of religion and prie.stly 
wi.»dom._ This knowledge as well ns acquaintance 
■with srriting and literature — in Babylonia no easy 
attainment — were communicated c.«oterically in 
the priestly schools, svhere succcFsivc generations 
of priests underwent long years of instruction. 
Of this we have abundant evidence tbrougli our 
po«e*sion of theactual tablets used in this training. 
Frie-^tessea arc also repe.atedly to be met with in 


Babylonia, especially in connexion -with the cult 
of Ishtar ; but women make their appearance in 
the cult more especially as discharging the function 
of hierodouloi or temple-prostitutes. 

At all periods of the Assyro-Babylonian religion 
the facnAciaf si/siejn was extensive and multiform. 
Much can he gathered abont Bab. sacrificinl 
customs not only from numerous notices in the 
inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
ns a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
(in the case of the ‘ incense ’-ofiering) causing him to 
smell a sweet odour. But in other passages the idea 
clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub- 
stitute for a nnman sacrifice that would otherwise 
have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
large e.vtent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
of the bloodless ofl'erings were chiefly bread, wine, 
water, mend, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
fruit. The animal sacrifices usually consisted of 
oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
also offered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
animals. For the ‘ incense ’-offering cedar and 
cypress wood, and flour, cane, and myrtle were 
used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
arts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
ecame the portion of the priests, _ Strangely 
enough, the blood of the Bacrificial victim does not 
seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
Bab. ritual. In addition to tlie offerings proper, 
it was customary at all periods of Bob. antiouity 
to bring the most varied gifts to the tempio as 
votive offerings. 

Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
there was a great variety of other rites in the Bab. 
religion. Among these an important place is held 
by the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
priests, who have been referred to in the section 
on * Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
the mourning customs connected with Uie cult of 
the dead. These included such practices as the 
beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
out of the beard, and the mutilation of tlie body by 
means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 
cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 
the most prominent was the Babylonian New V car 
festival. This feast was in earlier times licld in 
honour of other gods. But when the Mardiik-cult 
of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, Uie 
New Year feast became at once the chief festivsJ 
of Marduk and the gre.atcst and most important 
festival in the Bab. calendar. It was cclcbratca 
on the first daj’s of the month Nlsan, at the time oi 
the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
procession, in which the iningc of Marduk was 
taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-wr 
the festal street from liis temple, E-sagil5, to tne 
house of the New Year festival, and thence haca 
to his tempio. Neighbouring towns also brocgjii 
the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
this procession. At the time of the festival tn 
gods were supposed to sit in solemn conclave, 
under the presidency of Marduk, in the clmmw 
of destiny, in order to determine the fates for tn 
coming year. Among other festivals mcntione 
in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs te w - 
Lament forTamraOz in mid.«ummer,_in the moo , 
called after him. Prominent also is the f*^**"’" . 
Ishtar in tlie following month, Ab, 'j 

days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
also the 19th were supposed to be socially oc- 
lucky, and therefore there was a general - 

of bnsine‘>s on these days. 
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mERAL REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
Babylonian religion.— I t is verv difficult 
rm a just estimate of the value ana relative 
ling of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
to the fact that we are for the most part 
ndent on official documents, such as royal 
iptions, liturgical collections, etc. ; we have 
few documents of a private and individual 
re which would give us actual insight into the 
ious ideas which the people connected with the 
•nal and traditional ritual forms and doctrines, 
ive may regard it as practically certain that in 
le of time, even when external religious forms 
retained unaltered, the mental attitude to- 
s them underwent important changes. This 
he assumed, in mrticular, for the later 
rian and the New Bah. period, and it finds 
ort in isolated expressions in the inscriptions, 
n, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
it, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
ig the people, alongside of the learning and 
^y conscious deception of the priestly speou- 
ns. The presence among the Babylonians of 
simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
in all situations of life, is proved — and that 
in the earliest period — by many deeply re- 
us passages in the hymns and prayers, as well 
other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
find expression in the formation of Bab. 
er names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
.ns admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
;. They never attained to a stage at all 
tsponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
rew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
ra Mazna religion of the Persians. A purer 
lopment of the nobler germs present in the 
^Ionian relimon was hampered by the strong 
ominanoe of the magical and superstitious 
ent, which at all penods played so great a 
in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
ion is a historical factor whose importance in 
tvn genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
ig emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
jments historically connected with it, to many 
and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
ruse and superstitious. 

BtATTOK.— I. OESFJlAL.—'Ybt fullest treatment is by M. 
ow, Th$ Rel. of Babylonia and Attyria, Boston, 1898, also 
tl. Babylontemu. Atsyriem, Giessen, 1902 ff. ; cl., further, 
mmem, ‘Eelieion,’ In KAT*, Berlin, 1903, pp. 846-043 ; F. 
nias, 'Die Babylonier und Assyrer,' in de la Saussaye*, 
-848; A. H. Sayce, The Rel, of the Ancient Babylonians 
ert Lectures), London, 1887, also The Rel. of Ancient Egypt 
Babylonia (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902; C. P. 
, Gtteh, der Rel, im A Uerlum, Gotha, 1890, vol. I. pp. 127- 
klso Bab.-aetyr, Oeteh., Gotha, 1886, pp. 615-667 ; M. 
ow, ‘Beligion of Babylonia,’ etc., in HvB, extra rol. pp. 
84 ; L. W. King, Bab. Rel. and Mythology, London, 1899 ; 
ossi, Mitol. Bab.-Aesir., Milan, 1899; R. W. Rogers, The 
f Babylonia and Attyria, New York, 1908. Cf., further, 
any points regarding Bab. religion, and in particular for its 
ptlon of the world, etc.; the following works : P. Jensen, 
tosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890, also Das Gil- 
seh-Epos in der Weltliteratur, vol. i., Strassburg, 1906 ; F. 
mel, Au/eatzs und Abhandlungen, Munich; 1892-1901, also 
dries der Geog. und Gesch. des Alien Orients^, Munich; 
E. Stucken, Astralmylhen der Hebrder, Babylonier und 
ler, Leipzig, 1895-1907 ; H. Winckler, Gesch. Israels, ii., 
ig, 1900, Altorient. Fortehungen, 2nd end 3rd series, Leipzig, 
I., ' Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch,’ Berlin, 1901 (Jfttfeif. 
orderas. Geiellsehaft, vi. 4), ‘ Himmels- und Weltenbild der 
ionler ’ 9,'Lelpzig, 1903 (BerAlte Orient, iii. 2/3); A. Jere- 
, Das AT im Liehte des Alien Orients^, Leipzig, 1906, also 
'Marduk,' 'Nebo,' 'Nergal,' 'Ninib,' 'Nusku,' ‘ Cannes 
etc., in Koscher; Frdr. Delitrsch, Babel und Bibel, i., Leip- 
902, li. iii., Stuttgart, 1903, 1905 ; G. A. Barton, A Slatch of 
tic Origins, New York, 1902 ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur 
ligions simitigues 3, Paris, 1905 ; O. Weber, Die Lileratur 
lab. und Assyr., Leipzig, 1907; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des 
turns \ i. 2, Stuttgart, 1909. 

OF SPEOTJiL POiFTS . — In addition to the general accounts 
lined in the works just cited, cf. the following (omitting 
s which consist exclusively of editions of the original texts) : 
Myths and Epics: P. Jensen, ‘Assyr.-bab. Mythen und 
,’ Berlin, 1900 (KIB vi. 1) ; L. W. King, The Seven Tablets 
■eation, 2 vols., London, 1902 ; F. Hrozn^, ' Sumer.-bab. 
en von dem Gotte Ninrag (Ninib),' Berlin, 1908 ^MitteiL der 


vorderat. Gesdlsehaft, viii. 6); P. Dhorme, Choix de textes rel. 
assyr.-bab., Paris, 1907. 

(o) Realm of the dead and belief ina future life : A. Jeremias 
Die bab.-assyr. Yorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig 
1887, also ‘Holle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern’*, Leipzig, 
1903 (Der AlU Orient, L 

(e) Soothsaying and Exorcism: K. Tallqmst, Die Assyr. 
Besehtoorungsserie hlaqlH, Leipzig, 1895; H. Zimmern, ‘Die 
Beaohworungstafeln “ Shurpu in his Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der 
tab. Rel. (I.), lieipzig, 1896 ; J. A. Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebele an 
den Sonnengott, Leipzig, 1893 ; R. C. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 2 vois., London, 1903-1904, also The 
Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, 2 vols., London, 1900 ; J. Hunger, Becherwahrtagung bei 
den Babyltmiem, Leipzig, 1903 ; D. W. bfyhrman, ' Die Labartu* 
Texte,* in ZA xvL, 1902 ; A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs 
d la divination assyr.-bab., 2 vols., Geneva, 1906-1906; F. 
Ktichler, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der assyr.-babylonischen Medi- 
zin, Leipzig, 1904; C. VlroUeaud, L'astrologie ehatdienne. 
Pans, 1903 ff.; C. Fossey, La tnagie assyrienne, Paris, 1902; 
K. Frank, Bab. BetchwHrungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908. 

(d) Hymns and Prayers: H. Zimmem, Bab. Busspsalmen, 
Leipzig, 1885, also * Bab. Hymnen u. Gebete in Auswahl,’ Leipzig, 
1905 (Der Alte Orient, vif. 3), and ‘ Sumer.-bab. Tamuzlieder,’ 
Leipzig, 1907 (SSGW, philol.-hlstor. Klasse, lix. 4) ; L. W. King, 
Bab. Magic and Sorcery Ajondon, 1896 ; F.Hehn,!* Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk,’ in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, r. 3, 1905 ; J. 
BoUenriicber, Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, Leipzig, 1904 ; 
E. G. Perry, Hymnen und Gebete on Sin, Leipzig, 1907 ; Et. 
Combe, Hist, du eulte de Sin, Paris, 1908; S. Langdon, 
Sumerian and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909. 

(e) Rites, Festivals, etc. : H. Zimmern, ' Eitualtafeln fur den 
Wahrsagcr, Beschworerund Sanger,' in his Beitrdge zur Kenntnis 
der bab. Ret.,U., Leipzig, 1901, also *Zum bab. Neujahrsfest,' 
Leipzig, 1906 (SSGIr, philol.-histor. Klasse, Ivlii. 3); W. 
Scnrank, Bab. Siihnriten, Leipzig, 1908 ; J. Morgenstem, * The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ Berlin, 1905 (Mitteil. der 
vorderat. Gesellsehaft^x. 8). 

(f) Miscellaneous: F. Martin, Textes rtligieux assyr. et bob., 
Paris, 1900, 1903; E. Behrens, Assyr.-bab. Briefs kultisehen 
Inhalts aiui der Sargonidenzeit, Leipzig, 1906; K. Frank, Bifder 
und Symbols bab.-assyr. Obtler, Leipng, 1906 ; J. Hehn, Sieben- 
zahl und Sabbat bei den Babyloniem und im AT, Leipzig, 1907. 

H. Zimmern. 

BACKSLIDING. — A falling from grace after 
identification with reli^on, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation. The term hlstorioally 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One can distinguish perhaps four difierent 
qualities of interpretation, aUhough the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid- 
ing’ in the OT, although the more special 

sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Demas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24*“' *“) and the 
First Epistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of warnings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (q.v.), or of ‘persever- 
ance’ (g.v.). 

(2) Tno second stage in its use was that in which 
it assumed a theological meaning. It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted ofl in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if the will of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efforts of the righteous have any value, there 
must be not on^ the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Eo 8=®-’“, which 
formulate a doctrine of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘ impossibility of repentance ’ 
on the part of those who ‘ fall away,’ as presented 
in He 6‘-® (cf., e.p., Tillotson, W orks [Londnn, 1820], 
vi. 65 S’.). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of pcr-'cverance as have the Anninians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes : 

‘A* persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
be converted or no ; alter the came manner, and with the same 
propriety, perrons arc commanded and counselled to pereevere, 
altlioufrh by their beinp already converted, it is certain that they 
shall persevere. By their resolutely and stcadfastlj' persevering 
throutrh all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they obtain 
an evidenoe of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by Uieir nn.«ta!>Ienes3 and backsliding, they procure an 
evidence of their unsonndness and hypocrisy' (iVorks, K.Y. 
ISSO, voU vii. p. tS3). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. After pro- 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among I’rotestants as the desiraWe, 
if not the onlj’, metliod of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted a.s a matter of 
cour.se, and was made the subject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (cf. Baxter, 
JVork .1 [lAindon, 1830], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a ‘renewal’ after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regarded as the occasion of the formulation 
of the notion of the 'second experience’ or 
‘ sanctification ’ ( 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in the question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religions life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually specified in treatises and 
theological dictionaries were : ‘ the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.’ As early as 1835 there was puulishcd 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider, the 
chief point of which seems to have been to show 
the diflerences in the temperamental and other 
cliaraclcristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
whicli would account for the constancy of the one 
and tiie backsliding of the other; and a reriewerin 
the Christian Register ([1830], vol. ii. pp. 198-206) 
cxpre.soe.s the conriction that we shall ‘ succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
mass of menUil phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to which they must all be referable,’ ns 
is lieing done in the material sciences ; and ho 
appeals bj* analogy to tlio success of Jlr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases. Itccently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psveho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

It appears tliat nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
"When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
logued, ttioy arc clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those whicli ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
i.s slightl5' greater among tho.se who have undergone 
conversion than among the others. One may look 
for the can.se of tliis ditferonco in several directions. 
In the fir.st place, those who experience convension 
arc more ojicn to sugge.stion and more imprc.s.sion- 
able, and accordingly more liable to liave mental 
crises. Tlioir emotional difficultic-s predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and qnc.stionings are 
more common among tho«e who«e growth is not 
attended by conversion. Tfio difference seems to 
be duo in part, likewise, to the fact tlmt at con- 
version the ideal life and the p.x,st life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selvc.s; an ideal 
i.i established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expected to identify himself 
•with the conventional waj-s of the Churches, wliich 
are at variance srith his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, tliat the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should bo greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of nctivity, "When, nher a 
time, the newly-acouired enthusiasm has partially 
went itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 
The difficulties usually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrainea that life expresses 
itself naturally anef easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying backsliding 
seems to be found in the natural tendency of 
human interests to ebb and flow. Nervous energj*, 
when directed vigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely expendsitsolf, and must then have aperiod of 
recuperation. Rliythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is snoum in expepi- 
mentsupon continuous muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous object, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an exceptionalli' 
busy day, and m subnormal temperatures following 
fever. Persons verj' active in religious matters are 
apt to have ups and downs in their deipeo of re- 
ligions enthuBinsm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-liko fluctuations of religious 
interestat pretty regular intervals. If a rliytlimical 
flow of energy is a law of life, it should be expected 
that, following tho great enthusiasm^ attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

Tlie rise and fall of relimous feelings may some- 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five successive yews 
he •was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined during the summer; 
and many other similar, though less striking 
instances are on record. It has oeen ascertained 
by Mailing-Hausen tlmt pliysical growth i-s acceler- 
ated during tho autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by the rate oi 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
diffijrent times of the year. It is an intcrc.sting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction hotiveen backsliding in so 
far as it aflects the will-attitudes and that wliicii 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there arc many insUtnec-s of the former, doe, 
perhap.s, to the re-as-sertion of old habitnal mwlcs o 
rc.action, the analysts of religiou.sconfes.sioDSfiiow» 
another type, in wliom the changed attitude tov a 
life brought about through conversion is *ai . 
constant, in spite of the fact tliat tlie i 

their religiou-s ardour suflers a decline, i ncir r • 
religious status seems not to be aficcted even 
they arc inactive in the direction of ilic 
These would seem to require a difTcrent 
regimen from those who hack.slido in tho o 

The imint of grc.atc.st practical 


perhaps, in respect of the 

ence. is that tlm new inMpht or mode o* T’ 
however i^enuine it may be, ninst, in J; 
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type of life whieh is still structurally a part of 
consciousness, must either be refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 
evil with the good. 

Uterattoie. — Tillotson, Works, London, 1820, “ri. 6S fit. ; 
Calvin, Institutes, bk. iii. oh. 23; Wesley, Works, vi. 60 fit. ; 
Edwards, Works, New York, 1830, vU. 483 ff. ; Baxter, Works, 
London, 1830, iv. 351-371 ; Starbuck, TAe Psychology of Re- 
ligion, London, 1899, pp. 854-391; William James, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, New York and London, 
1902 : J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, New 

York, 1007, Edwin D. Stabbuck. 


BACON, FRANCIS. — I. Life. — The second 
greatest of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 
Elizabethan England, — great both in power and 
achievement within his chosen field of speculation, 
— Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 
among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
his own time, he trusted his name and memory ‘ to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,' but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 
intellect to be clearly seen and understood. 

He was bom in London on the 22nd of January 1661, his 
father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, bein^ then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. Els mother, second info of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen’s chief minister. Eis father had the gifts of humour, 
audacity, and duplicity essential to success at Elizabeth’s 
court ; his mother possessed a classical training and resultant 
taste, which were grafted upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 
Some trace of all of these inBuences may bo found in the char- 
acter and attainments of the son. At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
the future ‘ moderate ’ Archbishop, was the head. He 
till he was almost fifteen (Christmas 1675), forming at the time 
a boylah disapproval of Aristotle’s philosophy, which was after- 
wards gravely recorded. In 1676 he became a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, being destined no doubt for political 
ofiSce, to bo secured through the profession of the Law. From 
1676 to 1679 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but was summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father In the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, the deterioration of Bacon’s 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the series of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to bis 
relatives and others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful to read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. Ho 
entered into residence at Gray’s Inn, became an ‘Utter 
Barrister' in 1682, and a ‘Bencher* (which gave him the right 
to practise) in 1686. Ueantime be had entered Parliament os 
member for Melcombe Begis in 1684, and in subsequent Parlia- 
ments he eat successively for Taunton, Liverpool, and Middle- 
sex. Be became one of the foremost i^eakers of the day, and 
one of the most eloquent, accor^g to the well-known descrip- 
tion of Ben Jonson : ‘ There happened in my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in nis speaking. Els language, 
when ho could spare or pass by a Jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or sufifered less emptiness, less idleness, in what be uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. . . . 
The fear of every man that beard him was lest he should make 
an end ’ (Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelllng, p. 80). 

In politics, both in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, ho supported the supremacy of the personal authority 
of the sovereign, but urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1691 he made the acquaintance of the 
Earl of Essex, a young favourite of the Queen, between whom 
and Bacon a strong friendship speedily grew up. In 1693, 
Bacon’s action in the House of Commons upon the Subsidy Bill, 
which be opposed for good reasons, brought him into disfavour 
with the Queen. Although he did not recant his opinion. Bacon 
rostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
ut beyond his recoraition as one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
he did not either then or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
any public appointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon nis brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to his own son (and successor). Sir Robert Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth herself. It Is recorded, said of him that he had ‘a 
great wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show to the utter- 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep' (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Bacon, voi. i, p. 297). His share in the 
trial and condemnation of 'Essex will always remain a blot 
upon his character, however many the extenuating ciroum- 
etoces that may be urged. To strengthen his waning authority 
with the Queen, Essex obtained the appointment of Commander- 
in-Chlef in Ireland for himself. He failed lamentably and 
ntterly, and returned to face his ‘enemies’ at Court, after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post. Placed under 
arrest, but afterwards released, he entered into a plot to seize 
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the Queen's person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above all, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
had the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1601). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to carry out the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part in the trial — to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances. Essex being a popular hero, it was neces- 
sary to Justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was bound, and bad always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of his 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps he could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but ho need not have lent a band in vilifjdng 
his name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James in 
1603, Bacon rapidly rose in honour and position. He married 
the daughter of an alderman, with a good dowry, in 1606, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1607, Attorney-General in 1613, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was soon exchanged for the higher 
one of Lord Ohancellor) in March 1616-17. l^en ho was 
Attorney-General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended lor publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggepted a conspiracy, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in order to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
bers of toe Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, but cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be held responsible for it. It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
Another of the unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to his 
position, was involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse tiian foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The real evil of his life, however, now as ever, was his sub- 
servience, sometimes immoral, and always mean, to the great 
men of the day, who under Kmg James were invariably selfish, 
grasping, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
virtues of life. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to Influence the Judges, is the most con- 
spicuous instance. Bacon, who had been knighted in 1603, was 
in 1618 made Baron Verulam, and in January 1620-21 Yiscount 
Bt. Albans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seemed to smile most 
sweetly upon him, she was preparing a volte-fau unparalleled 
in history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsiiBes, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to sit in 1621, From 
the first the members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing : they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-system and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the heating of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes ; the practice was common at the time, along with 
murir worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment he discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried ; be confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his ofiices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament, 
q^e imprisonment lasted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in bis misfortune, declaring, ' I was the Justest Judge that was 
in England these fifty years : but it was the Justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred years.’ Melodramatic as 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct. He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious Judges of his time. Although 
in 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his neat project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bodies can be preserved by cold. 
He caught a sudden chill in the process, and was carried to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death,— in ex- 
pectation of a speedy recoveiy — * As for the experiment itself. 
It succeeded excellently well '(printed in Sir Tobio Matthew’s 
Collection of Letters, 1660, p. 67). 

2 . Works. — ^Bacon’s earliest printed work, and 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and consisted of ten essays, 
along with which were printed the 3IedUationes 
SacrcB and the Colours of Good and Evil, This 
I edition was reprinted several times, but in 1612 it 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest before the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophia 
Secunda, or Scientia Activa, was to he the final 
completion and crouming of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to he left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his cause ; he con- 
stantly ■writes as if he desired wealth and position 
only that he might have more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to ha the 
beU-ringer, who is ‘first up, to call others to 
church,' the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society such as he describes in New Atlantis, and 
such as the Royal Society became soon after his 
day — a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limitea fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would be 
■that he did no great things, but simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
(Nov. Orp. i. Aph. 97). 

(1) It is unnecessary here to mve Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning, the de 
Augmentis, and the Descriptio Glohi Intelleetualis, 
with certain variations. The ground of di'vision 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties — Memory, Imagination, Season. Thus 
the branches of knowledge are classified under three 
heads : History (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing ■with Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Reason, dealing 
with General Notions or Umversals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. ‘ As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its <yort. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, in poesy it is released from that 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases’ 
(complete ed. v. 603). The term ‘ Philosophy ’ with 
Bacon covers all Aits and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge ; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impressions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves (t6. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modem 
methods in his insistence on keeping close to 
nature, and in his suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of aberrations and 
monsters, i.e. pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of the products of human art, as well as of 
the normal and unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, he insisted noth on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena (cf. also Nov.'Org. ii. 28, 30). Philoso^iy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions — Divine Philo- 
sophy or Natural Theology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man — was to be preceded by a 
Prima Philosophia, a form of Metaphysics; the 
Sciences Avere to be ‘like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tenco entire and continuous before it divides itself 
into arms and boughs ’ (complete ed. i. 640). It was 
intended by Bacon to deal Avith two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those Avhich are 
common to several of the sciences, and (6) the ‘ ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such as Much- 
Little, Like -Unlike, Possible - Impossible. The 


second pail; was to be a kind of Teleology ; it Avas 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Much-Little, etc. — AA’hy there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other Avords, Prima 
Philosophia AA’as to take the parts Avhich are played 
noAV by the Theory of KnoAvIedge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
physics Avas also to form one of the divisions (Physics 
being the other) of the Speculatii'e part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that Avhich Avas to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics Avas to deal Avith the 
Efficient and Material Causes, Metaphysics Avith the 
Formal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘ The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a A'irgm consecrated to God, 
produces nothing,’ he said in the de Aug. (iii. ch. 5). 
According to FoAA'ler, Bacon meant not that the 
knoAvledge of them is useless, but that knoAving 
the purpose or end an object serves does not help 
ns to produce the object, which is the true aim of 
Science. 

The Classification, Avith its Avealth of sub- 
dmsions, details, appendixes, should be studied, 
as shoAving the remarkable comprehensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
difierent lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialist . 

(2) The second part of the Instauratio, to Avhich 
the Novum Organum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery, It was to differ from the ordinary Logic 
in three things— its end, its methods of proof, its 
principles of inquiry. Its end Avas to be, not argu- 
ments, but arte ; its method, not syllogism, but 
induction ; its principles, not the first notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, but 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, according to the evidence of 
things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 ff.). 

Bacon’s influence on scientific method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he shoAved so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological so'urces 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen Auctims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula abrasa, if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature ; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Jdola (or * phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph. 38-70, and the Distrib. Operis) classifies 
these as ; (1) Idola Tribus, Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men ; (2) Idola Specus, 
Phantoms of the Cave, those Avhich depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 

(3) Idola Fori, Phantoms of the Market-place, those 
that spring from AAurds, the counters Avhich men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but which so 
often are false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idola Theatri, Phantoms of the 
Theatre, Avliich include the false philosophies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Superstitious 
(see also the Redargutio Philosophiamm and the 
Cogitata et Visa), Avhich had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and Avhich, it was neces- 
sary to shoAv, ■u'ere mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shows, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea underlying the term ‘Theatre.’ 
But the mind, once cleared, Avould only grow 
another crop of Aveeds if left to itself (intellectus 
sibi permissus). Hoav the Tree of ICnoAvledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
the purpose of the Method to show. It Avas to 
be purely mechanical : ‘ xMy Avny of discovering 
sciences goes far to level men’s Avits, and leaves but 
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little to their individual excellence, because it 
performs everything hy the surest rules and de- 
monstrations ’ (Nov. Ore. i. Aph. 122). The steps 
are (a) the collection oi facts in the Natural and 
Experimental History, (6) the arrangement of 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and varied combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given 
the knowledge of these, the book might bo read by 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that 
each nature is a limitation or ‘mode’ of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the 
‘form’ seems to mean the nature itself which is 
being inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, 
when apart from the many other natures with 
which it is combined in things. Thus the ' form ’ 
of heat is something which is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
respects, and which is absent from all instances 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler 
(Nov. Org.^ Introd.), Bacon’s ‘Form’ sometimes 
means Essence or Definition, at other times Cause or 
Law of Production (‘vene rerum differentias,’ ‘res 
ipsissima,’ ‘natura alia quae sit cum natura data 
convertibilis et tamen sit umitatio naturas notions,’ 
‘fons emanationis,’ ‘lex actus puri,’ etc., Not). Org. 
i. 75, ii. 1, 2, 4). Both of these conceptions are con- 
tained in the modem idea of Cause. Thus, in his 
own remarkable example of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a land of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller particles of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20) ; this 
motion would bo the ‘form* of heat, i.e. its state- 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its 
production would moan the production of heat. 
Needless to say, it was the latter result, operation, 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- 
bringing experiments should be tried rather than 
Fruit-bringing, in the first instance. 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange- 
mentof the Material, for a given nature or quality, 
into certain Tables as a basis for Induction — Tames 
of Essence or Presence, i.e. of instances which agree 
in the presence of the given quality, e.g. all cases 
and kinds of heat; lablcs of Deviation, or of 
Absence, i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal- 
ogous to the afiirmative instances, in which the 
nature is absent; and Tables of Degrees or Com- 
parison, instances in which the nature occurs in 
varjring degrees. 

(4) The fourth step was to be the Exclusion of 
all those natures which are either absent when 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), 
present when tlic latter is absent (by the second 
Table), or which increase when the given nature 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table). 
And it is on the application oi Exclusion that 
B.acon pl.aecs the main stress of his Induction. He 
expected that within a few years after the Experi- 
mental History had been formed, every thing would 
be known about Nature ! As a matter of fact, the 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have 
been an endless process. 

Tiio two chief flaws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of tlic simplicity of Nature, 
and his disregard of hypothesis, of the scientific 
inmgination, ns a source of * probable ’ knowledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Yet 
he rceogniies the value of hypothesis, first, in liLs 
own Vir.dcniatio Prima, or First Vintage — the 
example he gives of an anticipatorv induction 
{Nov. Org. ii, 20, on the Form of Neat); and 
s'^^ontl!y, in the aids to Induction, of which only 
one class were de.ilt with by him, viz. tlie Pre- 
rcgtHvir Ir.tiar.Harum, or Iherogatire Instances 


(ib. ii. 21-51). These aro instances such ns throw 
light more readily or effectively than others upon 
the true nature of a quality ; they include such 
well-known terms as ‘Solitary,’ ‘Striking’ or 
‘Glaring,’ ‘Parallel,’ ‘LimiUng’or ‘Borderland,’ 
and ‘ Crucial ’ or ‘ Finger-posP Instances. It is 
possible to say that Hs statement of these Preroga- 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, havs 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
his Method itself has bad. For the rest, the laws 
expressing the Forms svere to give the lowest prin- 
ci^es of Induction, from which men were to rise, 
first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
take place ; they were to express the very heart or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstracted, would. Bacon believed, bring whole 
‘ flocks of works ’ in their train. 

Of the remaining parts of the intended Inst a u- 
ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
description of the Universe — the Natural and 
Experimental Histo^ — in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Ueath, of the Denso and tlie 
Bare, the Sulva Sglvarum, etc. ; but it was not a 
work for which he felt himsdf fitted, and much 
that he has collected is absurd, superstitions, or 
unverified report from unknown or untested nutlior- 
ities. Active science was not his part in life. But 
he undertook the work only because it was a neccs- 
sary preliminary, and be could get no others to do 
it for him. It remains true of his Jlethod as a 
whole, that it was neither so novel as ho believed 
nor so effective as ho hoped. No discoveries wera 
made by its use, and the great soientiCo maston 
that followed him employed the imagination much 
more than his doctrine allowed. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; science is further than ever from Bacon’s 
ideal, viz. that of a method which any one whatever 
may learn and apply. At the earao time, Bacon 
stands, alongwith Aristotle, ns one of the ‘masters 
of those who know ’ ; ho stimulated, if ho did not 
awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 
the pursuit of truth which has been a clmractcrLstio 
of European science since his day. Directly or 
indirectly, he initiated the study of mcntal,_ moral, 
and social phenomena by scientific and exporimenjal 
methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Empiricism, and of tbo French Enlightenment. A 
more specific claim is made by Fowler (Franevs 
Bacon, p. 91): ‘Inductive Logic, that is, the system- 
atic analysis and arrangement of inductive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural induction whiph all 
men practise, is almost as much the creation of 
Bacon as Deductive Logic is that of Aristotjo. 
And of both Dean Church says ; ‘ The combination 
of patient and careful industry, u-ith tbo conrago 
ana dirination of genins, in doing what none had 
done before, makes it equally stupid and idle to 
impeach their greatneas’ (Bacon, p. 204). Vhiie 
ignorant or nnappreciative of many of tho great 
discoveries of his prcdecesiors and contemporaries, 
Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest and im- 
partial judgment enabled him to anticipate, or at 
least to foreshadow, many of tho most recent 
generalizations of science. 

floral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as the 
Handmaid of Thcologj* ; and neither in his division 
of its pvi.Ttii (de Augmentis, bl:. 7) nor in the 
tical rules and vrisdom of the Essays is he ahcM of 
his time. In Theolog}* he was whole-he.'irtet.iy 
with the Moderate party in Ills Church ; he '-e* 
fended toleration both by liLs voice and by his pen, 
but ho preferred Atheism to Superstition (i.<. 
Itomanlsra). Theoretically, he insisted on tee com- 
plete separation between Theology and Philosophy 
or Science, between Faith and liea«on, Bevelatioa 
and Natural Ezperience, just os in IVychology alw 
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ke recognized in the soul of man two prinoiplee or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing — a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, hat ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
questions of Metaphysics or of Theology he had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
his predecessors and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 

LnERATmiB.— I. Works. — The most complete and accurate 
edition is that of Ellis, Spedding, and Heath (with valuable in- 
troductions), 7 vols., 1857-69 (reprinted 1879-90). Annotated 
editions of separate works are : Advanument qf Learning*, by 
Aldis Wright, 1891; Nomm Organum^, by Fowler, 1889; 
Essays, by Whately (1864), Aldis Wright (1862), Abbott (1889), 

IL lames Speddii^, Letters and Life of Francis 

Bacon, 7 vols., Lend. 1861-74, Lifs and Times of Francis Bacon, 
2 vols., Lond.l878,andFTOm’ngsun'fAoi2ene««r; or, Macaulay 
and Bacon, 2 vols.. Lend. 1881 ; Macaulay, ' Essay on Bacon ' 
{Edin. Rev. 1837) ; E. A. Abbott, Bacon and EsseXj^nd. 1877, 
and Francis Bacon, an Account of his Life and works, 1886 ; 
A W, Church, ‘ Bacon ’ (Eng. Men of Letters), Bond. 1884 ; 
T. Fowler, ' lYancis Bacon ' (Eng. Philosop^rs), Edin. 1881 ; 
John Nichol, LVancis Bacon, His Life and Philosophy, 2 vols., 
Edin. 1883, 1889 (reprinted 1901) ; Charles de Rdmusat, Bacon, 
sa vie, son temps, sa philosophies, etc., Paris, 1877; Sidney 
Lee, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, 1904. 

HI. PBJLOSOPBT, METBOD, ETa.—Ch. Adam, Philosophic do 
Ft. Bacon, Paris, 1890 ; BarthAlemy St. -Hilaire, Elude sur Fr. 
Bacon, Paris, 1890 ; Kano Fischer, Francis Bacon ton Venilam, 
die Real-philosophic undihre Zeitalter, 1856 [2nd ed. 1876 ; Eng. 
tr. by John Oxenford, 1857) ; Efraim Liljequist, Om FranM 
Bacon’s filosofi, Upsala, 1894 (with special reference to Bacon’s 
Moral Philosophy) ; Hans Natge, Ueber Francis Bacons For- 
menlehre, Leipzig, 1891. J, L. M'lHTyEE. 

BADARAYANA. — The name of the supposed 
author of the Vedanta- or Brahmasutras. In 
Indian tradition he also hears the name of VySsa, 
VedavySsa, or Krsrpa Bvaipayana ; hut nothing 
is known of his person or life. Cf. F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, 
p. 163 ff., and art. VedXnta. R. Gabbe. 

BAD(A)RINATH. — A. famous temple and place 
of pilgrimage situated on the hanks or the ViMuu- 
gangfi, a tributary of the AlaknandS (wh. see), 
m British Gajhwm, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat. SO' 44' 15" N. ; long. 79'^30' 40" E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Vishnu in his manifestation as Badarln5tha or 
Badarinarayana, ‘Lord of the badari or jujube 
tree ’ {Zizyphiis jumba), which, however, does not 
now grow there. Probably an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place ; and it 
has been from time immemorial a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difficulties of the journey to the spot. The temple 
is said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
Sankarficharya, a Malabar Br&hman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading BrShmanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastated by earthquakes and . avalanches, and 
the present temple nos no appearance of great 
antiquity. 

•The idol in the principal temple,’ writes Atkinson (Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, iii. 24 f.), ‘ is formed of black stone or marble 
about three feet high. It is usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and above its head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are images of Far and NarAyana, and on the left those of Kurem 
and FArada. The idol is adoriied with one jewel, a diamond of 
moderate size, in toe middle of its forehead, whilst too whole 
of the proMrties, including dresses, eating vessels, and other 
pampbemalia are not worth more than Es. 6000 (£333).' 

•A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to toe personal 
comfort of too idol at Badari. It is daily provided witn meals, 
which are placed before it ; toe doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, ana the idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not opened again till after sunset ; and at a 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, tlie doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
la served are of gold and silver, and a large establishment of 
servants is kept up, both male and female, the latter ns dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persona 


who have access to the Inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one but toe Eawal himself is allowed to touch the idol ’ (ib.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are shut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the bed of 
the river, and, as it bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the human form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, finding that his 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut off one of the godu fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring the judg- 
ment which befell the sinner, who was immediately 
struck blind (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, iv. 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Namburi or Nambiitiri Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the head man of whom is 
called Baval (Skr. raja-hula, ‘ king’s family ’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Baval, a disciple (chela) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to he celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this rule 
by the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
off their connexion yvith Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can be reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yogin 
(q.v.) and Bairagin (q.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 

ear, when the sun is in the sim of Aquarius, is 

eld the Kumbha fair, and the Adlikumbha, or ‘half 
Kumbha,’ every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

LnxRATURB. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iU. 231T. ; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kumaun, ed. Batten, p. 67; 
Punjab Rotes and Queries, Iv. 196. For a full account of the 
Fambutiri Brahmans of toe Malabar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin of the Madras Museum, iii. pt. L 83 ft. 

"W. Ceooke. 

BADGES. — I. Totem marks and tribal badges. 
— The earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his body 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal badge. 
These two are quite distinct ; the totem mark, 
which is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from which the bearer believed 
himself to be descended, so that all the members 
of the same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It was a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes; the 
communities which were so formed were differ- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious significance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great ; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the dev^opraent of the religious 
instinct it became so in process of time. 

‘ A totem tribe — which is not necessarily a local unity ... is 
one in which toe belief that all members of toe tribe are of one 
blood is associated with a conviction, more or less religious in 
character, that the life of the tribe is in some mysterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object’ 

’Totem tribesmen in savage countries often affect a resem- 
blance to their sacred animal, even at the coat of slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases stocks 
are distinguished bj- the p-atterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were m many cases originally meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.' * 

• Eobertson Smith, Kinship^ (1903), pp. 217 f., 247. 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omahos, a North American 
tril>e, the BnfTaio clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns ; the members of another 
BnOalo clan ‘ wear a crest of hair abont two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.’ A 
bird elan among the same people ‘leave a little 
hair in front, over the forenead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the irings.’ The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen ; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merelj’ 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific ; the fact that they are veiw frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant.t The 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress. — A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pro- 
tection of n totem-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close ns possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Aasociation of ideas, not reason, is what guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
tilings. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are a.'<sumed ; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being initiated into the tribal mj’s- 
tories, ho is dressed or painted or othenvise made 
to resemble the totem— or god, os the case may bo 
— by some means or other; that is to say, ho is 
brought into closer contact than usual with it. 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this ; 

‘ When a man Intends to go on a pilgrimage to Hlerapolls, he 
ofters op a ehcep and c.-\ts some oi its flesh. He then kneels 
down and drawrs (la head over his own liead, and prars at the 
tame time to his god.’f 

3. Secret Society badge.— Of an entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tamate associations wliich e.xist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usuallj* worn on the liend, tho 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in tho hair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tamate is an offenco against the society, and is 
punished according to the iwwer and position of 
the society onended.E 

4. Analogous customs among Semites. — "Wlmt 
bos been said may bo paralleled by analogous 
customs among races watliin tho Semitic area. 
"While direct evidence for the existence of the 
totem b,adge among the Semites is wanting, there 
arc a good number of data to Iks gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 

* Fra«r, rct/'mirn (1SS7), p. 27 1, whvre inanj- other ei- 
ajspJM a^^ fjiven. 

t Ct., f.?., HAb^jrtAMt, drr enthrep. Gtt, in 

iriVn* XV. (I'i'i) p, Wff. ; I5fcti-h cf 

VidrrLi (157-'). K \L SIS; Fraier, cp. cit. p» £3; 
yfe^rm n. 71 ; A. ilowUt, TAe yativf 

Auitralya (IWJl TP- 743!!, 

I (*£ IZ. 

f ef thLi Jiind rnujt not be vr\th 

bwd ef tn'X rad'll chxnet<*r wom to Indicate 

{f; xK'! th* llifC. Cf. hcncHfJc ; fer ex* 

xrr.pfM c* H. Andfr**, TardlfJm urid 

Vrr'^UW.f, (U-Ts). p. W L 

I pp. 7 ^-, TiJ, fi 7 . 


this must at one time have e.xisted among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has its tcatm 
(‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle;* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Beebuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
their totems.f The indian hook-cross, orstcastika 
— whatever its origin — was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of tho 
cattle.J The same custom, though tho badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc.;§ as regards 
the Romans, Columella gives the following testi- 
mony: ‘His etiam diebus maturi agni, et reliqni 
foetus pecudum, neo minus majora qundrapeain 
charactere signari dcbent.*ll These, and many 
other examples that might be given, doubtless all 
descend from similar ongins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on tbeir persons, 
suggest the probability that originallj* the tcasm 
among the Arabs was branded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ; ^ this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Sjwians bore 
stigmata of religious significance on tbeir iviist 
or neck.** Justus the cattle were marked with 
[ the badge of ownership, so, one may reasonably 
! surmise, in earlier days men were marked with the 
i badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
j him and were under his protection. Herodotus 
tells us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heracleum at the fish-curing station near 
the Canopic mouth of tho Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with sacred marks, and wore thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not be 
reclaimed by tbeir master. ft Among the Somites 
generally it may be said that all marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, were 
badges of relationship cither to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. The nature of these relationships differed, 
of course. In a large number of_ cases, ns we have 
seen, it denoted ownership ; but it is probable that 
both types of relationship go back to a common 
original, viz. the totemic badge.?? Perhaps one 
may conceive tho sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, sonietliing of this 
kind. The totem formed the background from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with tho totem ; the next stop would "bo the de- 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived of 
as tribal ancestors, to wliom worshippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization ; closely 
related to the latter would bo tho inourniu" 
custom known as ' cuttings for the dead,’ which 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected wath 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god’s mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationsliip between the god and blsyorship- 
pers there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
for worship, and all that this implied, the god was 
bound to look after bis people. It was always, 
therefore, a question of covenant, and the stigma- 
tization became thus the badge of the covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. Tliis w 
brought out by the fact that tho nltimato Semitic 
root is the same for ‘ mark ’ and ‘ covenant’ (cf. the 


• Rotertion Sailth. p. 217; Rarckharft, A'ef'» ^ 

tht Etdmtin} and n’ahdbys (lECO), p. 112 f.; ire, in the U-’-'e 
work, the platce containing a I^rire cumber of there mnrki- 
f F- Casalii, llaumitct (ISiU), p. ^21.. . 

J R. Andree, Ethnc^. Par. ur.d iVrpfevJie (new eef.) 
pp. 75, 76. 

8 lb. p. 77£r., whe-wmanrea-mplMare irivea. 

I df lit rtutitc, il. 2, quoted by A. li. J. lliehelMn, 
Hnumvsrfce (1553), p. 17. ,„,it 
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Arabic sharat, ‘a mark,’ and shart, ‘a covenant’ ; 
cf. Gn 9’’ 31'*®).* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a god and his people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wound in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each other’s blood.f It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, but the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the ■visible badge 
of the covenant.! 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Tes*^ament data. We shall not expect to find 
here any reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemio, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men§ suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshippers (cf. Gn 17**). Originally it must have 
denoted something else. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom by a great 
variety of peoples, 1| and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt; IT 
but to the Israelites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s ownership. Belongii^ to the 
same category Avas the prophet's badge. The story 
preserved in 1 K 20®®'*® is sufiScient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special 
manner, a badge peculiar to their order in early times 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is knoAvn beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). An interesting 
arallel is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 
aving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he Icneels before the idol, and ‘ three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set fire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps bum down, and thus burn an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthoodj till he bears 
nine scars upon his scalp.’ ** The distinctive dress 
of the Israelite prophet, Avhich may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled W the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which differs from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

‘ Cuttings for the dead ’ (cf. above) are mentioned 
in Lv 19®® (cf. 21®, Dt 14*). In the last passage it 
says : ‘Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘ wound 
between your eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 
prohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 
From this it is permissible to assume that it Avas 
both ancient and Avidely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such ns those mentioned in 1 K 18®*'” may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice Avhereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, remindea of the 
badge denoting his OAAmersnip, and thereby called 
upon to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges Avhich may also have at one time pro- 

* Eobertson Smith, Kinehip 3, p. 2£0. 

t AVellhausen, Jteste arab. Ueiaent.^ p. 126 ; Doughty, Travels 
in Arab. Des. i. 640, U. 41 (1SS8). 

1 On another covenant-sign, viz. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essaps, 1907, p. 131 ff. 

§ e.g. • the house of Caleb ’ (1 S 26®) ; cf. the ‘ dw tribes ’ 
in various parts of Arabia; see Eobertson Smith, Eknship-, 
p. 233 ff. ; 'Akbor (2 K 221®), ‘ mouse ’ ; Levi, * antelope ' ; 
Bachel, ' ewe ’ ; see, further, Eobertson Smith in JPh ix. (1879) 
p. 76 ff. 

J See, «.p., Frazer, * The Origin of Circumcision,’ in T]is In- 
aependent Iteviexo (Nov. 1904). 

^ Of. Stade, Biblische Thcologie des AJ’(1905), p. 46. 

»• Deans, in Expos. Times, XA-iil (Deo. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed JahAveh’s OAvnership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial’ between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13®- *“ (cf. Eev 20*), These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and Avere preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order ; later 
on the ‘ phylacteries ’ took their place (see Dt 6® 11*® 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31®® (‘Lo, here 
is my mark, let the Almighty ansAver me ’). The 
AA'ord used here for ‘mark’ conies from the root 
meaning ‘to Avound,’ and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9*-®, the reference being to those AA’ho 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely diflerent character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference to Cain.t 

f .- Jewish Badge, — One of the most extra- 
inary uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘ J eAvish badge ’ Avorn by the 
JeAvs during the Middle Ages. This first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans ; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jcaa’S liAung in Muhammadan 
countries Avere ordered to Avear a yelloAV seam on 
their upper garments.! In later times JeAA-s in 
Egypt Avere compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of Avood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, AA-as to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent, the badge took 
the form of a yelloAv turban § among JeAvs in 
Egypt; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
colonred turban marked the JeAV.U It was, in the 
first instance, the Muliammadan precedent Avhich 
AA'as folloAved Avhen in Christian lands the JeAA’ish 
badge Avas introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject appl 3 dng to all Christendom ; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208 ; If but its 
use Avas made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent III., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as Avell as to Jeivs. 
The reason given for the decree Avas the need of 
preventing inter-marriage and concubinage betAA-een 
Christians and non-Christians. 

* Contingit interdum quod per errorem Christiani Judoeorum 
seuSaracenorum et Judaei seu Saraceni Cbristianorum mulieribiis 
commisceantur. Ne i^tur tam damnaUe commixtionis excesses 
erA’elamentum errons hujusraodi excusationis ulterius possint 
abere diffugium, statuimus ut tales utriusque sexus in omni 
Cbristianorum provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
public! ab allis populis distinguantur.’ ** 

In accordance Avith this the badge Avas every- 
Avhere enforced; but it difiered in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
Avas a circular piece of cloth, usually yelloAv in 
colour, seAA-n on to the outer garment. The alter- 
native of a yellow head-dress Avas permitted, Avhile 
JeAvesses Avore a distinctive veil. The age at AA-hich 
Jews had to begin to Avear the badge varied in 
different parts of France, at some places set-en years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could be 
Avorn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 

f irdle, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
taly the customs AA-ere similar ; in these coimtries, 
too, exemptions from Avearing the badge Avere often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
pajment. In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘ Judenhut.’ It Avas pointed 
•At the present day oil orthodox Jews wear the ‘head- 
tcfillah ’ and the ‘ hand-tellllah ’ when at their prayers ; see 
Ocsterley and Box, The Meligion and TForship of the Synagogue 
(1907), p. 418fl. 

t See Frazer, in Anthropologieal Essays (1907), pp. 102-110 ; 
Hastings’ SDE, s.t). ‘Marks.’ 

t D'Ohsson, Bist. des Mongols, iii. (1854) p. 274, quoted in 
JE ii. 425*>. 

5 Lane-Poolo, Bist. of Egypt, vi. (IDOJ)pp. 126 ff., 300 ff. 
n Abrahams, Jewish Life in the lliddle Ages (1S96), p. 302. 

"S Eobert, Les Signes d’infamie an moyen-dge (1891), p. 11. 

** Labbe, Sacrosaneta concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 
xiii. col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit. p. 296. 
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it the top, and the brim ■n’as often twisted into 
the snape of a pair of horns. Bed iras the nsual 
colour, in later times green. But the vrheel-hadge, 
of yellow or saffron and of various sires, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent, by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or doaks. Sometimes the 
letter S {=:signum) appeared in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the badge took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat ; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn; this was also marked upon the 
houses of JeivB, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.f In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
ns a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry ill., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever thev appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consisted of two strips of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these wore 
white m colour, but later yellow was ordered. jBy 
the statute of Edward i., de Judaismo (3 Edw. 1. 
1274-1276),$ which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses os well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out J ows, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians. Thus it became, os 
in other countries, a badge of shamo.g 

IitniUTTOE.— There do not socra to bo any work* deflnltcly 
Occupied with the rubjeot ot badges. Data have to be gathered 
from a treat variety of «ourcea. See the rcicrenee* in the foot- 
note* above, which represent only a selection. 

w. 0. E. Oestt.klkv. 

BAGDI. — A Dravidinn, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial casto of Central and Western Bengal, which 
at the Census of 1901 numbered 1,0-12, 650. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
survivals of animism and nature-worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But besides these they venerate Gu^ain ErJl, the 
goddasg of the SanUlhs, and Bar Pahfir or Marang 
Burn, the mountain-god of the hill races (see 
OnAON). According to their own statement their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manasn, 
who30_ image, represented with four arms, crowned 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through their villages, and finally 
flung into a tank— apparently a nte of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also panido the effigy of a female saint named 
Bhfldtl, wlio Ls said to have been daughter of the 
Raja of Pachet, and who died a surgin for the good 
of the people. _ Her worship consists of songs and 
wild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. Tlio legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual hlstoncal personages, ns Ulustrated by 
Lvall {Atiatic i. 39 ft). 

hmuTTR*.— Rljley, Tribttattd lStn,t Ilf. 

W. Crooke. 

BAGHDAD. — i. Sketch of history. — Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern KhaJlfatc, founded in 
A-D. 764 (A.n. 130) b\’ al-Mnnsfir, second Khaltf of 

• At T»J5»C», ff- «■{. p. 

f JK li, 41 T»; too, the latcrcstlac plite irfvcn. 

1 Set Uijj. Pltat, Stsm, end Mtecrdi tf tht Jtrith 
n. jcixTii 

t St-?, furth'.', A- If. flmurtca, A Hiiisry cf Jrvt in 
Enyl4 bA {!«>>. pp. G, SI 6. 


the 'Abbftsid dynasty, whose metropolis it re- 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when th# 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol Hfllflgfl in 
1253 (A.H. 656), after which the seat of the Khall- 
fate was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the Ilchnns, or Persian Mongols, till 
1607, when it was taken by Shah Ism.Vil, founder 
of the Safauid dynasty, from whom it was taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whoso hands it has 
over since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians. 

The name Baghdad (h&gha~d&ta, ‘given by 
Bagha or God ’) is one of the many cases in which 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which Man?flr gave liis city 
was either his omi, or Madinat al-Sal&m, ‘ City of 
Peace.’ Anotlier appellation was al-ZawA, ' the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of Isiftm. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel. 

An account of the secular history of this city 
should be sought in historical works dealing "with 
the IChalifate, or in the monograph of Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad under the Abhasid Caliphate, 
0-xford, 1900. We shall confine ourselves to its 
importance for tho history of Religion and Ethics. 

The accession of the'Abbftsid dynasty marked 
the recognition in Isiftm of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — tho 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to tho 
sovereignty (xm&ma). Tho rise of this is clearly 
due to the hereditary principle having been 
adopted by the usurper Mu'Awiyah, founder of 
tho Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to one family, 
tho majority of Muslims would be disposed to 
agree tlmt that family should ho tlio Prophet’s. 
Only, since tho Prophet’s lino was continued 
through a daugliter, there was room for difference 
of opinion as to wliicli of two families had the right 
to his inheritance. The law of tho Qur’5n seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory tlie claim of the 'Abhftsids was based. 
But to those who held that there could bo succession 
through tho female lino tho Propliet]s heirs were 
tho descendants of his daughter Flltimu and her 
husband 'All — the ' Alids, 'Ainirids, or ElVtimids. 
j So long as the problem was to dispossess the 
I Umayyaas, these two families worked together, 
leaving tho question between theinsclves to be 
decided later ; but when tho organizing genius of 
Aba Muslim had won the throno for tho'Abbftsm*, 
they fell out, and, tho latter being in possession, 
the 'Alids were perpetually rising, but never pro- 
duced in tho Eastern provinces a leader capable of 
securing success ; they were decimated by *n®.s- 
sacrcs, and were intimidated by torture and im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless they formed^ a potent 
factor in Baghdad politics till tho coming of the 
Mongols, and in the faticd, which decided the 
assassination of the Inst of the Khalifa of Baghdad 
the influence of ' Alid sentiment is _ noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that tho execution of tho Khnllf would cau'e * 
general convulsion of nature. Tho jurists whom 
lie consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of 'All and that oi 
j his son Hus.ain. , 

Tlic site of the 'Abbisid capital was selcctM 
with a view to avoid SjTia, wliere the^Urnayyad* 
were popular, and Arabia, wlicro the 'Alia cause 
was strong, and to l>c near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where tlic 'Al)b,lrids had 
ndhcrcatfl. And, indeed, the trinmph of the AhXA- 
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■ids 18 sometimes regarded as the re-conquest by 
Persia of its ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
speedily grew strong at the KhallPs court, and 
the institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Khalif s hands, and placed it 
in those of a DaOemite or a Turkish Sultan._ 

2 . Literary importance of the foundation of 
Baghdad. — The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized -with the popularization of paper, an 
invention nearly as momentous for the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of Islftm, which indeed some of the Umawads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3rd cent, 
of Islam produced polygraphs such as Ishak of 
Mausil and Jabi? of Ba|ra. Translation from 
foreim languages was encouraged, ^ especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlavi ; a royal library was 
founded "by Ma’mfln (ob. A.D. 833), and his ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
such as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al - Path b, 
Khakan (oh. 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions Avere not absolutely 
avoided, Avere encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions was at_ times ^un- 
fashionable (cf. Yakat, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 
and the Pahlavi Gujastah-Ahdlish, ed. Barth61emy, 
Paris, 1887). A public library Avith endoAvments 
for the assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier Sabfir h. Ardashtr ; 
and the building of colleges on a largo scale char- 
acterized Seljak rule in the 5th. 

3 . Islamic religious buildings in Baghdad. — 
The founder of the city, Man^dr, built a mosque, 
knoAvn subsequently as al-^ahn al -'Atik, ‘ the 
Old Court,’ side by side Avith his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding Khalifs, and ^pears to have survived 
the sack of the city by Hmagd, though no trace 
remains of it noAV (le Strange, op. cit. 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of worshippers, 
they continued to he erected so long as the Khalt- 
fate lasted ; and the quarter called ‘ the Bo^ra 
Gate ’ Avas said to contain 30,000 of these edifices 
(Safadl, Com. on L&miyyat al-'Ajam, i. 64). | 
Bound the tombs of famous men several notable 
sanctuaries arose ; such Avere the mashhads of 
Abd Bauifa and Mdsft b. Ja'far, the tomb of 
Ma'rdf of Karkh, etc. Preachers and teachers 
built or had built for themselves hermitages, called 
ribdi, of Avhich the number must have been very 
great ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the riba( of the Shaikh al-Shuydkh, built by order 
of 'Amid al- Ir&k for the Sdfl Abd Sa'd of Nisabur 
(oh. 1086 : Ibn al-Athir, annis 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ribd( of al-Zauzani, 
opposite the mosque of Mansdr, built for 'All b. 
Mahmdd al-Zauzanl (ob. 1060). The preacher 
'Abd al-Qddir al-Jildni (q.v.) had a ribdt as Avell as 
a school. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the_ topography of Baghdad do not ofier the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected A\dth 
religion, e.g. the recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (Jdfli?, ^ayawdn, iii. 8 : 
‘ Mosque of 'Attdb ’), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabari, iii. 2216 ; * in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad’ ; 2224, 13 : 2249, 3, etc.). 


4. Religious history of Baghdad. — Shortly aftei 
the foundmg of the city an inquisition Avas started 
by Mansdr with the vieAV of suppressing the 
eindtj^ (see art. Atheism [Muhammadan]), and 
this was contmued by his successors Mah^ and 
Hadi {Aghani, xii. 100, xiii. 74 ; Tabari, iii. 617, 
648) ; on the accession of Hardii " al - Bashld all 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mdn’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma of the createdness of 
the Qur’&n was adopted by the neiv Khalif, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets of his suh- 
jeots, and Auolently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine : the mquisition AA’as maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalifs, andAvas finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (A.D. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn ^anbal and the Mihna, 
Leyden, 1897). 'The folloAvers of the most distin- 
gmshed martyr in these persecutions, Aljmad Ibn 
IJanbal, presently became a poAver in the city, and 
riots betAveen them and the Shdfi'ites took place 
at many periods ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, Ai'hen the Banbalites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani- 
festo Avas fulminated against them by the IChalif 
Rddi, charging them Avith anthropomorphism, and 
tlireatening them Avith the extreme penalty of the 
laAV unless they abandoned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khalif 
Kfidi, immediately after his accession (A.H. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, haAung for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to be incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ l-'Az5kir 
al-Shalmaghtoi. His published letter on thifi 
subject is in part preserved (see Ydkhtj op- oit. 
i. 298), One of this person’s folloAvers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect Avas 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
vizier Muhallab!. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 
was the ceaseless dispute betAveen Sunnites and 
Shi'ites, Avhose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The dispute Avas in origin, 
as has been seen, more political than religious ; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later ' Abbftsids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mfin 
had the intention of AvUling aAA'ay the sovereignty 
to a member of their family. This Avas frustrated ; 
and the perpetual risings of the 'Alids led Muta- 
Avakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
Bosain, and penalize visits to it, an act AA'hich 
was regarded oy his son as jnstif 3 dng parricide. 
The process by which Shi 'ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely tliat the fan- 
tastic beliefs Avhioh gathered round the person of 
'Ali and his descendants Avere due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into Isl5m. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shi'ism from Sunnism, 
as a system Avith a code and a liturgy of its OAvn, 
Avas due to the rise of the F&timid dynasty of 
N. Africa, Avhose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 
practice having doubtless existed some time before. 
In the disputes between Turks and Dailemites 
AA’hich marked the 4th and 6th cents, of Islfim, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Shi'ism ; and the Buyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mu'izz al-Dauia, in 962 ordered 
certain Shl'ite execrations to be affixed to tlie 
mosque doors. These were erased by the popu- 
lace; and on the advice of his vizier Muliallabi he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, howerer (963), he insisted on the obser^'ance 
of the fast of Muliarram 10 in Shl'ite fashion ; and 
this practice continued some time after his death, 
ns in 90S it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.’ 
His successors appear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shl'ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority (Itasd'il of HamadhOnl, p. 424) 
that 'Adud al-DauIa went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax on the Shl'ites, as being members of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- 
pears to have become gradually restricted to the 
tilirite quarter of the city, winch in 971 (perhaps 
for tlie lirst time) appears as Karkh, also at that 
time ‘ the quarter of the merchants.’ In the first 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties are in- 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and Shl'ites appear to have been the chief combat- 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Balchtiyar 
and Snbuktakin gave the Turkish party the upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘ the Food Market^’ mounted 
a woman on a camel, and called her 'A’isha, and 
made tsvo of their number represent ’Talha and 
Zubair respectively ; tliey then made an onslaught 
on the Shrites, thus reproducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which 'A’isha and her allies had attacked 
the forces of 'All. In 1015 there was a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the Shl'ites being 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-MuIk ; we find the Shl'ites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkh, whereas the I^alld’ln 
and Barley-gate were in possession of the Sunnites ; 
in 1048 the Bdb al-Azaj (Eastern side) and the 
* Cobblers ’ are further specified as Sunnite abodes. 
Tho^ following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to prevent the Shl'ites from 
celebrating tbeMuharram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify their quarter (Karkh) with a 
w^ ; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the same 
with their HallA’ln quarter, which immediately 
adjoined the other. After considerable fighting 
the parties agreed to a truce, yith the view of pre- 
venting govcniment inteivention ; they proceeded, 
however, with their fortifications, and a fresh out- 
break was caused by the Shl'ites building towers 
on which they inscribed the words ‘Muhammad 
and 'All are the best of mankind ; whoso assents 
shows gratitude, but whoso denies is an unbeliever’ 
— e formula ivhich charged the Sunnites (with 
whom Abft Bakr is the second best of mankind) 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were headed by the 
Hanbalitcs. The mashhad Bflb al-Tibn (according 
to Ic Strange's maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shl'ite sanctuary, 
was in the course oi these riots riolated, plun- 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The Shl'jtes in 
revenge burned the Hanafite institutions. The 
disturbance soon spread to the e.astern city, where 
the dwellings of tlio sects were also diriued. At 
the licginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries 
mixed themselves up with the dispute, and killed 
a member of the 'Arid family; in the riots which 
followed, a large part of the ICarkh quarter was 
burned doum, and the inhabitants moved to other 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, however, remained 
the headquarters of the Shl'ite.s, and in lOSO we 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite 
neighlwurs on the west, in the Bajra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the two parties wn.s cfTected in 1103, when 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the .Sunnites free passage through their 
on.artcr on a vi.sit to the tomb of Mus'ab b. 
Zub.air, a practice which h.ad been forbidden for 
fc-ar of giving ofTcnce to the Shl'ites ; and the 
Sunnites in their turn granted some correspond- 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 


Shritc quarter after this settlement of the disputa 
(Sibt Ibn al-Ta'ftwldhl, ed. Margoliouth, p. 216). 

Besides the disputes which led to riots, there 
were frequent biekerings between members of 
rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
were started had some representation at the 
capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
press the discussions between them, but without 
permanent success. 

The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
largely influenced by Baghdad practice, wliich 
itself was at times dictated by political motives. 
So we are told (Ibn al-Athir, anno 494 A. H.) that the 
practice of crying aloud the formula called bastmla 
had been abandoned for years in the mosques of 
Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
Khalifate of Cairo ; the Khallf who ro-introduced 
this practice adopted another which was also 
against the principles of the Shl'a. laldm in theso 
matters is e.vtraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
vations found little favour. 

5. Standard of morality. — The Islflmic principles 
of the relations between the sexes, embodied in 
the practices of polygamy, concubinage, and the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
of a Muslim community too dili'ercnt from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
comparison. Thus wo find a lending theologian 
at Baghdad having 148 concubines (Ibn Khollikan, 
i. 386) ivithout odending public opinion. Such pic- 
tures as have come down to us of Baghdad societj*, 
as in the Arabian Nights, imply a state of ndairs 
on which it would bo painful to dwell ; of the most 
elaborate of these descriptions (Abu’ l-f^illsim, 
Ein Bagd&dcr Sittenbild, of the 4th century; 
cd. A. Mez) few pages could bo rendered into a 
modem language without infamy. The dignity of 
the highest offices of state, the IGialifatc and the 
Vizierate, did nob appear inconsistent with the 
bandying of the grossest jests (see, c.g,, Ibn Khallb 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim ]aw_ are also so 
common in tlie literature of the period, that wo 
can only suppose the practices to have been wide- 
spread. Towards drunkenness popular opinion was 
more decidedly unfavonrable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles,^ and 
scenes in which the loading men and their associates 
are all under the influence of liquor are common 
during the whole period. An example may bo 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
which is recorded by Yflkflt (ot. _ cit, i. 342) : a 
letter comes from the Sultan Mu'izz_ al-Daula to 
the vizier al-JIuliallabl, who has all his secretaries 
and under-secretaries ivith him. The letter is 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. Ibrfihlm the ^ahian has drunk no less than 
the others, but, liaving a strongor head than they, 
is able to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contemporary de.scription of the ■"'*'1,®' 
parties of this vizier (Vatlmai al-dahr, ii. 100), 
which took place twice a week ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad with other judges took part on these 
occasions, when each ‘ received a gold cup weigh- 
ing 1000 milhMls or less, into which ho woum 
plunge his beard ; after exhausting inost of the 
contents, they would sprinkle the remains on e.acn 
other and then dance.’ In the Ct_h cent the poat 
Ibn al-Ta'ftwldhl introduces descriptions of 
drinking into his encomiums on Khalifa (p. 102) ana 
other distinguished persons (p. 80). From the 4tli 
cent onwards the history of Baghdad i.s frequently 
ocenpied with the 'ayyMtn, or robixirs ; and the 
Mah&mahs of Ilanmdhftnl (late 4th cent.) fumwh 
us with a IL't of tliicves' tricks showing that tneii 
trade wa.s highly specialized ; the conternMrary 
anecdotes of TanQkiil indicate, however, th.st me 
metropolis was fairly svell policed. 3 he sam* 
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tales indicate that the practice of hanking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a weU- 
estahlished code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions j they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but great disregard for the sanctity ' 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (Jdbi?i Misers, p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6. Agencies for reform. — For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice ; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
cularly with public morality : so the Khallf 
Mu'tamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque j while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khallf Muktadir (oh. A.D. 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing-Avomen asid Jilles dejoie, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games Avere played, and which 
permitted the players to look doAvn into people’s 
houses. Probably the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts Avas of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabari, iii. 1008) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Baghdad to repress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this movement ‘ hung a Qur’an on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality; and Avlien he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, high and Ioav, beginning Arith the 
noblest family of all, the Band Hftshim ; he 
established a register in Avhich he inscribed the 
names of all those Avho undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those Avho disobeyed them. 
With the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings Avere at first dis- 
approved by the government, but aftenvards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing AAuth the vicious pr^ensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efiorts of the 
preachers, of whom Ave have notices for aU periods 
of the Khalifate ; the satirists Hamadhdnt and 
Barirt endeaA'our to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, Avhose interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this account 
to have been ordinarily correct. The earliest of 
these preachers Avhose sermons have come doAvn to 
us is al-B&rith b. 'Abdallah al-Mufiflaibl (ob. 857) ; 
they are practical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 6th cent, of Isl^m 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, as Ave should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital Avas visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashlr b. Mansfir; he met Avith such 
signal success that, Avhen the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it Avas found to cover 
167 by 120 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, AA’hich 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purpose. The aim of the preachers Avas not only 
to ameliorate the morals of their co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to Isl&m ; 
and fabulous accounts are giv'en in their biog- 
raphies of their success in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom Ave possess the largest 


amount of information is 'Ahd al-Qddir al-Jilftnl 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in Avhich the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Monev for the purpose was provided partly by four 
Avealtny Avives of the preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings wMch came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
Mread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

Christian communities in Baghdad. — Ke- 
li^ons toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, Avas practised by the 'A bbasid Khalifs, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Periiaps the earliest scene Avhich introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahrd, when Hie 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Mansfii the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalif, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them Avith courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves ; they select one 
DaA'id of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish Avith the 
extreme penalty of the laAv any Jacobite who faUs 
to acknoAvledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
hoAvever, was of greater importance than that of 
the Jacobites at the 'Abbfl.sia capital. In the reign 
of Mahdi (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Rfim, Avas founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, Avhere the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Bum, was located. It 
Avas followed by the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of Avhich Avere destroyed 
when Baghdad avss taken by Hftldgh ; their names 
are coUected by le Strange (op. cit. 208-212), The 
different sects had different churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters ; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, Avhose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be regarded as the official head 
of the Avhole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JRAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four; the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the llflm, Avhom there is some 
reason for identifying Arith the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. OAving, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in Avhich 
skill and trustAA'orthiness Avere required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar I. had 
repeatedly to be proclaimed, OAAung to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance ; Mutaivakkil, avIio in 
the year A.D. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the Avord) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalifs’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed, 
Gismondi, Rome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khalifs H&di (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous H&rfin al-Rashid. A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65) : ‘ O father of 
the Christians,’ said Harfin to the Patriarch, ‘ teU 
me briefly Avhich religion is the true one in God’s 
evM.’ Without hesitation Timotheus answered ; 
‘That religion of Ai'hich the rules and precepts 
correspond Avith the Avorks of God.’ The reply 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khalif’s 
request contained a dangerous trap ; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disrespectfully 
of Islam or its Prophet Avould have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tatarl, iiL 2162). The sapOTinarv 
role that punished apostasy from IslAm ■with death 
remained unaltered (i6. 1434, A.D. 856) ; but, 
owing to the mild spirit of Ahfl Banlfa’s legisla- 
tion, there "was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbaro'us regulations of ‘ the Pious Khallfs,’ and 
£hc tone of the code drawn up by his pupil Ahfl 
Yftsuf for the Khalif Hftrftn is decide^y humane. 
The magnificence ■with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches ; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-Ta'&wIdht 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margolionth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
his Christian friends. The monasteries ■were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purchase ■wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at least, 
forbidden (ib, 240, 14-18) ; while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other risitors for a 
still less reputable reason (iJ. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution op. cit. ii. 26, 

where the scene is at Edessa), 

8. Other religfious communities. — The Jews en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them. Numerous synagogues were founded, 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nashala (?) 
(Grlitz, Gcschxchtc dcr Juden, v. [1895] 198). Re- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned ■with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
A.D. 1091 we read of one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (iraM al-Sxdtan) and hlanager 
of the Empire (ATcdm ahMtdk), They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of scribe ; as early as the 
time of Ma’mftn (813-833) we read of one who 
made his living by e.xecuting copies of the Old and 
Now Testaments and the Qur’fln (Amedroz, in 
JRAS, 1907, p. 38). At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the _ display of finery (Ghazilli, Revival of the 
Jleli^ioui Sciences, iii. 182). It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 


grammar even for large sums, ns the proof-passages 
came from the Qurun ; and insulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn nl-Taa- 
■widhl, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the 'Abbasids, 
seem to have been epoch-making for the Jewish 
community. Jewish literature from this time 
follows hluslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codification, 
philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models ; and since no Jewish non-Biblical 
MS c.arlicr than the 'Abb.'lsid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it has been argued bj- the present 
■writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
ba^cd on Islflmic models also (cf. JE ii. 43^). 

A community which produced some men of 
eminence in tlic scientific and literary world of 
Baghdadj chiefly in the 4th cent of Isblm, were 
the Sahians, who arbitrarily took a Qur'Anic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect The most distinguished member of it, the 
state-secretarj* IbrAhIm, appears to have found in 
his rclimon no otetacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ccc!e*iastical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
‘Aliib, who honoured him with a memorial poem; 
while the famili.ar acquaintance with the l^ur'An 
which his p.’-ofession demanded wrjs regartied as a 
ui'^rit Ills grandson, however, found it desirable 


to embrace IslAm. The Mapian, or Mnzd.aynn, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges_ than the aliove- 
named sects, as intermarriage with them and the 
■nse of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 
the Muslims; nor were they allowed to hare 
acknowledged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear that some of them were settled in 
Ba^lidati, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to be found (according to JAbi?, Misers, p. Ill) 
all over Baghdad and the other cities or IrilV. 
distinguished by their bare feet or their laccicss 
shoes. Of other sects, usuallv offshoots of those 
which have been mentioned, tliere ore occasional 
notices. 

LirEaiTrar.— To the references piven thronphont the article 
there may be added the h'lstorical romance (Arabic), f/addrai 
X>dr al-Saldm, by a modem writer, Jamil Nakhlah 
al-Mndawwar (Cairo, 1005). D. S. ALVEGOLIOtTH. 

BAHAISM. — See BaB, BabIs. 

BAH ELIA (Skr. vyadha, ‘one who wounds’).— 
A tribe of hunters and fowlers in Nortliem India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 63,554, the 
majority of whom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They are probably survivors 
of a non-Aryan race, who still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapping _ birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They arc, in name at 
least, all mndus, but are never mitjated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They worship a jiantlieon 
of deified ghosts, such as KAlii Bir, I’arinAr, Har- 
deo or Hardanr L5l5, the cholera godrmg,_KAl5 
Deo, and Miynn, prob.ably the Mus.almfin saint of 
Amrohii in tlie Morndiibrid district. To these, 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
offerings of cakes, fruits, and ^in. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at his festival, the Nagiiauchami, or Dragons 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by n low class of village BrAhmans. 

LTnaunmz. — Crooke, Trihes and Castucff the tMh-jr^esiem 
Provinces and Oudh, 1S90, i. 109. AV. CHOOKE. 

BAIDYA (Skr. vaidya, ‘one learned in. 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on which the Hindu 
system of medicine is based). — The Bengal caste of 
physicians, which at the Census of 1901 numhered 
90,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brfihman father and 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox high-caste Hindu. The older families 
worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddessas. Some 
among the poorer classes follow the rule of v i?nu. 
JIany have in recent years joined the Brahmo 
S.aran j. They were closely associated with tl^ b co- 
Yai 5 navism preached by Cliaitanya [y-v-) m Bengal 
(j.r.), and several of the best known Gusains, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
ranks of the BaidyAa The business of a pliy.sician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking raciiicine from the hands of a Baidya Is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, when at the point of death, 
in n Baidv'A to prescribe for them, in the belief tiiac 
by swallowing the drugs he orders tecy obtain 
absolution from their sins. In tbe_ Deccan tue 
VaidQs, who have adopted a name derived from tno 
same Skr. root, arc wandering Telngu 
gather healing drugs and simples and liawK tnem 
from door to door, or beg for alms. 'I heir 
is of the vaguest typo, their family -god 
Vv-ankoha of Giri or Tinipati (y.v.), m >orth 
Arcot, Bat M-hcn thev are on their bep'Cing 
they Fcldom carry hi5 ima:;c tvith them- li'-j 
never go on migrirnnges or keep 
except the iJaFahrft in September, when o.-e. 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves. 

LiteiUtori. — F or the Bengal BaidySs, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, 1891, L 49 ; (or the Deccan Vaidue, Bombav Gazetteer, 
xvii. 212(. W. CHOOKE. 

BAIGA. — term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
desimate the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and Idndred races along the hills of the Cent. Prbv. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, •which at the Census of 1901 num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of them is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of tne Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a BaigS in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepted as final, and, from this right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each -village, they are said to have derived 
their title of BhumiyS (Skr. ihiimi, ‘ the land ’)- _ 

These Baig&s, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to be quite 
difierent from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Those who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
fiat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gon^, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of priests among that people, -with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. Their re- 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds (q.v.), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon M5I Dhaiitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘Divine Lord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests — the primary basis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northern India — and in the 

E laces which are regarded as more especially the 
aunts of these spirits, shrines {pat) are erected, 
each •under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tramcal manner; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to be 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the BaigS medicine-man 
to be called in to beivitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the vDlage cattle. The 
Gonds thoroughly believe that they are possessed 
of bowers such as these. 

The religious rites of the BaigSs are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds ; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the cnstoms of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Cliliattisgarh District the Baig5 
worship centres round Dulbs Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavfinl. They have a 
peculiarly brutal mode of sacrificing a pig in 
honour of Nfirayan Deo, who is identified -with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household god. 
The ^vretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after ha-ving been cruelly tortured — this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Pnrther east, in the hill country of the United 
Prorinces_ and Bengal, the Baigas do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


dra-wn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tr^. 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge aU 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet difierentiated from those 
of the exorcbt or sorcerer only in the most im- 
perfect way, if at all. 

Jjpt&kTtssi.— Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, 278 0. ; JASB 
Iriii. pt. i. 291 ; Punjab Notes and Queries, ill. 20 ; J. Lampard, 
Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. 1903, vi. 2140. 

"W. Ceooke. 

BAIN. — I. Life and personality. — (1) Bom in 
the part of Aberdeen kno-wn as Gilcomston, on 
the 11th of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferryhill Lodge,_in his native city, on the 18th of 
September 1903, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of years, be 
was never a man of very robust constitution : on 
the contrary, from the tune, in early days, when a 
serious breakdoivn in health occurred, he had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of simple Imng, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exercise ; and walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated with almost 
mathematical precision. As a boy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked as a handfoom 
weaver — his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at GDcomston Church School, hb ability 
was recognbed; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, who introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marbohal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. This was in 1835. From that 
moment. Dr. Craickshank took young Bain by 
the hand; and his interest in him was fully 
rewarded by the high position that the pupu 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (ha-ving just passed from studentdom) 
received an impointment in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor’s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teacbing, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his oivn views. Thb, when discovered by the 
Professor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitions Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he was 
appointed to an office in the Board of Health 
Tmder_ Ed-i^dn Chadivick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders— -more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and -with 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he -wrote many literary produc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh ; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled down for a time, producing there hb two 
great philosophical worla. The Senses and the 
Intellect in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works rabed him at once to the front rank 
I of psychologists. Consequently, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (King’s and Marischal) 

! were united (or, as the local tei-m is, ‘fused’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Croivn, on the 
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rccomrncndntion of Sir G. Comewall Le\ris, then 
Ifonie Socretarr, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in tlie united University. For tivcntj' years from 
this date— down, that is, to the year 18S0 — he 
occupied this Cliair with great distinction, teach- 
ing tlie two sulyects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
liis influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectnal activity and literaiy productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 
works on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Lome, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mind, 
which ho owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss ; and 
wlicn, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, ho pushed forward with untiring 
energy, and in the face of strenuous opposition, 
projects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
diminish when he resimed the Chair in ISSO. 
There censed only, at that time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, as well as his 
active interest in loc.al afTnirs ; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
Laculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected him their Lord Rector for two scp.arate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and presiding over, the 
meetings of the University Court, and his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful i.sRuc at a most important and electrically 
charged moment of the U^niversity’s existence. 

His professorial labours wore in part rewarded 
when former pmiils, in 1884, had his portrait 
minted by Sir George Reid, and presented ns a 
asting memorial to the University, Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later— in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
continued amf whole-hearted interest in the educa- 
tion of the masses, dating from his student days, and 
his early connexion, ns lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, his pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
art re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
y degreas ns the years advanced, it could hardly 
bo said ever to have actually censed, for, as late ns 
1903 (the year of his death), appeared his Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end ho retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychologj" and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works arc 
these:— 7/i« Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology 
(1861), An English Grammar (18G.3), English 
Composition and Ehetoric (18G0, enlarged cd. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (18GS), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar llSTi), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mill-^^ Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill— a Criticism, icith Personal Jiecollecticms 
(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (ISS7), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical^ Topirs (190.3), Autohingraphy 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who he was. A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he liad a wcll-kmit frame, with 
cxp.ansivc chest and broad shoulders ; a finely 
formed head, with a hrow marked by notable 
proraincncca at the temples ; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with nnnsually long ej'elids ; a strong 
cun'cd nose ; thin lips, which gave the month 
the character of determination, and re.adily 


; expressive either of satisfaction or of contempt ; 
a face covered by a copious beard — all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
was clean shaved ; hands with long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, winch bent back 
in a significant fashion ns ho gesticulated. His 
Mit was peculiar. While walking, he bent his 
body forward and placed a hand behind his back, 
as if steadying the movement, and forthwith 
accelerated his pace till it became a modemted 
run — indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
I regard for outavard appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, ho never spoke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing the logician’s 
! subtle power; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind — a 
modem Aristotle, noting and dissecting every- 
thing, Yet he was a man of very ivide interests 
and of warm heart. Ho took an active part in 
many public duties— School Boartl, Meciianics’ 
Institute, Free Library, etc. Hi.s feelings were 
always under control, and those who mot him 
casually (and to whom he would be diy and 
reserved) pronounced him to bo hard and un- 
sympathetic (ns, indeed, ho not infrequently was, 
if he met conventional and comraonpinco people). 
BntJet genins or sterling character appear, no 
matter where (it might be in the liumblest ranks 
of life), and ho was immediately attracted. It 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 

Readers of his works have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ground for their complaint. Bain did hinisolfan 
injustice here. Whenever ho took np the pen, his 
feelings seemed to forsake him. But with a 
special friend — say, a favourite student (these 
were nob many, but they were choice)— looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
AH his resources — his advice, Lis ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his patronage — were put at his disposal ; 
and ho spared no ellorb to further his interests and 
aspirations. Underlying all was true generosity 
of disposition. In like manner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had wit and humour; 
and he possessed a fund of anecdotes, which ho 
told well. He was a kind host, and n staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted ppoplc, 
he was sensitive to insult and determined in bis 
opposition. It was no light matter to_ arouse his 
enmity. He was a man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy ; and in debate lie hit hard, 
hut never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanness raised his indignation and contempt, 
and he had none of it himself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few men 
more so), and his judgment was ever balancwl— a 
fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, ns it did in Ins daily life. Ho had the 
power of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 
degree that is very unusual. Hence liis criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whether he were criticizing himself or othe^ 
As he looked back upon it, his owm work wa.s viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly — a.s may be seen m 
some striking instances in the Autooiography. in 
like manner, hi.s criticisms of others’ work were 
frank and honest, and they frequently gave oflcnce 
to fricnd.s. He bad not feamed the art of saying 
wliat he did not mean, and such an art he hcarlilv 
despised. He hod many fine qualities, ivhic.. 
those who knew him best could best appreciate; 
and his defects not infrequently arose from 
these. 
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2 . Position in Literature and in Philosophy. — 
In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
Philosophy, we must keep his ofiSces apart. 

(1) Pirst of all, let us fake him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor — scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even when they might 
be unacceptable; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
"set forth to instruct in grammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. He had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion or whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized the teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) But his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now a new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the effect for good was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very wml be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘ bom and not made.’ But, be that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Rhetoric was to him, first and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression ; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shake^eare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor He Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel ; all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process has been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style ; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated with 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist, Bain holds a very high 
position. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modem languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), and the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instmction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to very 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
and about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to be best suited to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his book on Education as a Science. 

(4) As logician, Bain holds a place with J. S. 
MU!. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward MUl. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic ; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic). This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modem times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation ivith physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled mmd in all its processes 
— emotive, intellectual, and volitional. This led 
to his discarding the old ‘faculty’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as if 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena — a plan where the physical 
embodiment of mental stetes was recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we nave here the pre- 
cursor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
temiination by experiments systematically carried 
out in the laboratory) of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. Association). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of psychology — especially the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Material) World 
— are to be solved on Associationist principles. 
This stupendous task he accomplished in a way 
that, whether we be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of psychology. No one can know what modem 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the actimty of the 
mind. Here is his reply, given in Mind, in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 61) : 

• I propose to remark upon the bearing of Wundt’s specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
standing the stress put upon the action of the n-ill, he stiU 
allows that ^vill is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. ^Vhat he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the workings of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness ; and the 
rapidity of the operation depends on the intensity of the glow. 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or will. . . . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. . . . Over and 
aliove the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success or a failure. Chief 
among these is the power of the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other infiuences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great deal— that is, apart 
from moving the will — is not alL The purely mtellectual con- 
ditions, under which I Include the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, bear a large 
part in the process of resuscitation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in apperception, everything that 
Wundt advances is supported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small de^ee, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collateral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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thcjs two CMOS rcpment* Its habltnil intl oU-powcrful efli- 
cacy: ia both, the limits ot Its reproductive force are still 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt's Apperception 
In its fun rweep is that crowning example of voluntarj- pswer 
— the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
taiisinp others, ns they arise, and arc found suitable, or the 
contrary. Too much cannot be said as to the importance ot 
Tolunta’ry attention in this lofty sphere. All thinfcinf: for an 
end — whether it bo practical or speculative, scientlEc or 
(Esthetic — consists in availinit ourselves of the materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejecting according 
to the perceived Ctness or unfitness for "n end. When, there- 
fore, undt says that Association nIon« does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what wo all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
fn order to bring forth our more important thinking products. 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity. Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue ot 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
water without a full reservoir to draw from. The scheme of 
Wundt does not lead to the slighting of Association aa a great 
Intellectual factor. His Apperception would ba nothing with- 
out Ih’ 

Next, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and processes and his fullness of telling illastra- 
tions. "We have only to look at his handily of 
tlio Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to sec that he has subtlety and insight of 
a verv cxceirtional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, wc must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
tiraes--thiB wo may frankly allow ; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where his psychology stands him in least stead 
is when the distinction between psychology and 
epistemology comes in and needs to be speciallj* 
attended to. Though ho was ^nite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed m his thoughts its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes suffers 
accordingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years ho explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
ivithout taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the latest edition of 
The SensM and the Intellect), ho had originally 
shaped his tlieory on the supposition that each 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giring to the wider conception the due scope in 
psj-chology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sufficient stress on what the fact of his 
being horn into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate n-ith com- 
parative ease, at an early ago and in a compara- 
tively short time, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire^ it for himself from the beginning without 
such aid, would take him an indefinitely long 
time, and perhaps might not bo achieved at all 
^vithin the three score years and ten of his life. 

(0)_lt was in lino with Bain’s psj’chological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
in Ethics, ho should be a thoroughgoing Utili- 
tarian, _ The B.ame analytic spirit that no had 
shown in his handling of inteilectnal and emo- 
tional phenoraena ho shows in his treatment of the 
•ivill. Ills analysis^ of conscience and his review 
of moral principlcs in his Moral Science show wliat 
Associationism can do in explanation of our ethical 
nature. They arc certainly subtle and practical, 
and put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high idc.ality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what he 
rcquirc-s. Yet, the whole of tijc facts must bo 
nttendcii to. Hence, he was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altrui.stic and disinterested, ns well ns 
the egoistic, side of our ethical constitution. Con. 
f-equcntly, if wp take niomJity ns simply concerned 
with our relation.s ns merabiini of society, having 
onr own and other men's intcrc-sts in vnew, then 
Bain's teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrint 
of justice as between man and man, and between 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, bavin" regard to the intcrc-sta 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistent!}* acted on, 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Wiero it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him ‘ gross pandering to human vanity' : 
and he did not thinlc that much practical gooa 
could come from that. Man, ns wo actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering with impunity to his self-conceit. 
We must view him os lie is, not blinking the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordingly; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must be sober and reason* 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow which 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal ns supreni# 
unquestionably possesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a metaphysician. Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purgea psycliology of metaphysics, and ho had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, was pot absolutely forbiddop ; 
but it must bo speculation based on c-vperiontjal 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here lie was the prototype of modem Pragmatism. 
In both, we have the same inductive spirit, the 
same determination to tmst experience alone, ths 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man— experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; ns, for example, 
when, at the end of his chapter on the 'History of 
the Theories of the Soul ’ in Mind and Body, he 
says ; 

'The nrKTimcnte for the two substances have, we belike, 
DOW entirely lost their validity. • • • The one 8ubstance» with 
two seta of properties, two eldcs* the phyBlcal and the mcntal-- 
0 douhle-faetd unify— -would appear to comply 
exigencies of the case. We ore to deal with tnU as, In the Ian* 
gtiajrc of the Atbanaalan Orced, not confoundJnjr the persons 
nor ^vidinjp the eubstance.' 

Nevertheless ho regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, ns we find it, e.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion. 
Such metaphysical terms ns ‘personality,’ ‘scif- 
consciousness,’ ‘ the Ahsolute/ ho would, if ho 
could, have banished from the language. Ho con- 
stantly protested his inability to read any mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘self,’ to accept ‘self- 
realization ’ ns adequate to express the ultimate 
ethical end. Moreover, the great metaphysical 
problems— those of the External World and of tno 
rrcedom of the Will — seemed to him to be in great 
measure mere word-puzzles : they arose from onr 
inability to find a formula or a Jinguistic setting 
folly adequate to express what we are conscion.s ot 
in our experience. , , 

Such, then, was Professor Bain as n thinKcr ana 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics J^jng 
discounted, he made a name in I-ogic and in r-tlsiM, 
as well as in the spheres of Grammar and lihctonc. 
But in the realm of Psj-chology ho octmnica a 
position all his own. It is here that his 'pnnence 
lias Ixrcn greatest, and it will continue, hot only 
has the professed psychologist learned from mm, 
but his principles have been effective in their prac- 
tical api)Ii«ition bo many sciences (irach as 
tion), and they cannot be ignored by mj* tesc-nn,, 
that has respect to experience and the j 

man as wc actually find it. What Is bcs. in b« 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 

Utebathbe. — A. Bain, his works as enumerated in this 
artide ; Th. Ribot, La Psychologic anglaise contemporaim 
(1870) ; W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new series) 151- 
165 and 161-170, also art. ‘Bain, Aiexander,’ in xxvL 

77-79. William L. Davidson, 

BAIRAGi (Skr. Vairagin{vi-raga, ‘one who has 
subdued all earthly desires’]). — A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,253, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Eajputana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cult of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of. 
Kama and Krishna. There is some eridence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
m Northern India, arose on the spread of the 
Rajput power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. The Bairagis 
‘probably represent a very old element in Indian rellrion, for 
those of the sect who wear a leopard's skin doubtless do so as 
l>er8onating Narasiihha, the leopard incarnation of Vishpu, Just 
as the Bhagauti faqir imitates the dress, dance, etc., of Krishpa. 
Sihe priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “almost every rude religion, while in later cults the old rite 
survives, at least in the use of animal masks," a practice still to 
be found in Tibet’ (Bose, Pangdb Census Report, 1901, i. 131, 
quoting Trumpp, ZdirGranth, 98 ; Eobertson Smith, Religion oj 
the Semite^, 437 ; see also Fraxer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 64 fl.). 

Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Eajputana, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Ramanujacharya, who was bom 
about A.D, 1017 at Srlperumbudilr, near Madras. 
Ha taught the existence of a triad of principles 
(md&rtha-tritagam), viz.: (1) the Supreme Spirit 
^ara-Brdhman or Tivara) ; (2) the separate spirits 
(CM} of men j and (3) non-spirit (A-chit). Vislinu 
is identified mth the Supreme Spirit; individual 
beings are separate spirits; the visible world 
(dfiyam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and are inseparable ; yet Chit and A-chit j 
are different from, and at the same time dependent | 
^on, livara (Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Mindnism*, 119 f.). But the sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Ramananda, who was bom at the close of the 13 th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of EarnSnanda and his contemporaries 
that the title BairSgl is properly applied.^ His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism ; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatnyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religions 
books published by the adherents of Rfimananda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear and vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Bairagis since the time of I^ma- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairfigis may be regarded as 
representing the more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rama ; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Panjab this divergence is represented by the 
Ramanandi and Nimanandi sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of Efima, the 
latter to that of Krishna. _ Each has difi'erent 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and studies the literature, connected ■with the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
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tion._ In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admipion to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and many 
are manied and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
Census Report, 1901, i. 162). In the United Pro- 
'vinees_ there are four sections, of which the two 
most important are the Ramanuja or Sri Vai^- 
nava, and the Nimavat or Nimbarak. The former, 
the_ most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is ■visible as effect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the example of 
other Mathura sectaries in worshipping Radha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they either com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadagalai or 
Northerners, who differ in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to be of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the frontal 
sectarian mark is to be made. ()f the other sect, 
the Nimbarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
knoum, are of a very enlightened character. As 
Growse (Mathura, 181 f.) writes : 

‘Thus their doctrine of salvotion by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from the Gospel ; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known, but is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti- 
ment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence in a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will he, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth ; a state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 
The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man’s devout 
(mntemplation. But, as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond 
the reach of human faculties. He is partially roam'fested for our 
behoof in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
Ifittera of the universal olphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A prints page, however, conveys no 
meaning to any one but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him ; so, too, with the book of the world. Thus 
it matters little whether Badha and Kfishna were ever real 
personages ; the mysteries of Divine love which they sirmbolize 
remain though the symbols disappear.’ 

Though the Bairagi, a follower of the mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not as a rule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramahaihsa, we find him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, the Sara^ayya, or ‘arroivy 
bed of Bhishma, as described in the Mahabharate 
(Bhtshma^parva, 119ff., tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 208 ff., 
M°kan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 
WiUiams (op. cit. 560 f.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar 
But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism 
included in his worship not only the ^la<Tama’ 
or ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga or 
white stone of Siva, and the red stone of GanW. 

— MatAuro, a District Memoirs I^ 
179 f. ; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects 
44311.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Rorth-Westem Pro 
Vinces and Oudh, 1696, L 112 ; Panidb Census Rmort 1 R 91 
1. 122 : Bombay gazetteer, vUi. 165 ; Nagam Alya ^runc^ 
State ManualXmt. wfcMOKE 


BAITARANI.— A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
Brahmani, flows, under the name of Dhamra, into 
the Bay of Bengal. The name represents Skr. 
Vaitaranl (vi-tarnna, in the sense of ‘crossing’ or 
‘giving’), liberality to Brahmans being sup^sed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu Styx 
or River of Death. The term Vaitarajgi is 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the mM who destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current of which is 
supposed to run ivith great impetuosity, hot, fetid 
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in odour, and filled rnith blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest ■nith a vessel full of 
black sesamum {tilrc), and a coiv to whose tail the 
ghost may cling in crossing the hated waters — a 
belief, as 'Yard {Hindoos^ iL 62) suggests, based 
upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
■wmo cross rivers in this way. Ho doubts whetlier 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Risley {Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 359) says 
that the Jugls place with the dead four comries 
with which ‘ the spirit pays the Charan (see BuXt) 
who ferries it across the Vaitarani.’ This is an 
example of the world-wide belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Primitive Culture *, ii. 94, Besearches 
into the Early History of Mankind, 34911.), The 
legend of the Jufings, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only ^rons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, Baitaranf, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she ‘ came suddenly on a rollick- 
ing party of JuSngs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 166). 

iJTEnATCKE.— To tho litoroturo mentioned throughoat the 
urt. »dd Imperial Gazetteer, new cd., 1903, vl. 218 f. 

W. Crooke. 

BALI. — The term hali, a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to bari in Tamil and bedagu in Tclugu, 
means an exogamous totcmistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage between 
those who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (6) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Prc-sidcncics, and of the Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exogamous section. It may 
bo named after some well-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or flower. The following are 
common names of balis in the districts referred to ; 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, mouse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcupine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the ndgehampa (niM«a/«rr«n)j turmeric, 
the screw pine (pandanus odoratissimus), the 
bonne tree (pterocarvus marsupium], the neral 
{euqeniajamlolana), tne soapnnt {acacia concinna), 
and mnnj' other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balis not only worships the animal or 
obiect after which it is named, but obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Thus, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
ndgehampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea, and turmeric must not be 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mou.'o deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The hali, or totem, 
of these primitive jpcoplc. or an imaM of the same 
in stone or woo<l, is nsnally to be found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple Is a mere thatched .«hed of rand walls, 
•urrounued by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 
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will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which the 
bait takes its name. To tliis coco-nuts and other 
suitable oflerings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section n-ssemblo 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
oflerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organked by family stocks, or kuls, is 
tendingrapidlytosupplanttheiulwof the Kanarese 
country, whien are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It is not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe tlicir 
balis in reply to inquiries. The oflspring of 
parents who, under the system above described, 
most be members of different balis, is somotimci 
allotted to the bali of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is probabJe that the earliest practice 
was to trace the bali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to be found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale, 
A remarkable instance of this is the hlarathas 
' and the allied castes of undoubted Maratha origin, 
■which have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of devaks, or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the balis of the Kanarese countrj', 
though the devak, by the progress of events, has 
in many cases ceased to reflate marriage, and no 
longer forms a bar to the union of two worshippers 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such as the bel {rngle marmelos), {feus 
reliaiosa), banyan, or the sami (vrosopis sjiicigera). 
In Its commonest form it is the leaves of live trees, 
of which one, ns the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also ■wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new house. Tim 
installation of the devak is etui an important pm 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the bali in Southeni India as 
an obsolescent system of totem-worship, and the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther north, 
seem to point to a time previous to the 
penetration into the central portion of the Indian 
continent, when a ■wide-spread system of totcmism 
prevailed among the Dra^vidinn population. 


larEJUTTUu:. — Sc« UUrature under Toieuisu. 

E. E. Enthovex. 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallabhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved'). — A suburb of Seramporo in tne 
Elooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22’45'2G''I<,; long. 
38* 23' KT E. ), famous for the ceremonies pcrformwi 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of 
'Lord of the World.’ Ward {Hindoos, u. 104 It.) 
iescribes the rites of the Snina-yfitra, or oerc- 
tnonial bathing of the god, and the Ratha-yatrs, 
rr car procession. In the first, held in . 

lyeshtha (Mny-,June), Brahmans, in tlm , 

rn imracn.so concourse of spectators, bathe tne g 
by pouring water on hi.s head, while *hcantati . 
ire recited. 'The worshinpers prostratc them'civei 
liefore the image, and depart after '^ing 
b}' the priests that they shall not be 
re-birth, but be admitteci to heaven after the deam 
jf the body. About seventeen days after thii me 
the Ratha-yfitra is performed. The idol, ftive- 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car. 
Jagannatha (see JagannaTH) is here accompanied 
by liis brother, Balarama, and his sister, Subhadja. 
This triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of the Triratna of the Buddhists, or of the Trisiila, or 
trident. The former, the Three Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Sangha, or the Con- 
gregation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, 346). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modification of the familiar Tnsula, or 
trident symbol (D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 
254 ff.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the procession is that the triple deity 
should visit the temple of the god Eadhavallabha, 
‘lover of Badha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
the gods then return to their own temple. _ The 
rite is said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the cultus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishnavism. The pilgrimage, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says {Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), 'is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its older and purer form.’ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op. cit. 313). 

LiTEEATOiiE. — The most important references hare been g^ven 
In the article. W. CllOOKE. 

BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistan, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied hy_ the Baluch and 
Brahai races ana some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up mth them, and must be understood 
as including not only the Baluchistan Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Khauat 
of Kalfit, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of British Balm 
chist5n, parts of the Districts of Dera Ghazi 
ILhan in the Panjab, JacobabSd in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistan. 

The trvo main races, the Baluch and BrShui, 
although differing from one another in origin, 
appearance, and language, are yet bound together 
as members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
enminated. The universal religion among them 
is' Muliammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahflls 
all profess to be Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Shi'ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They show the 
greatest respect to 'All, Has3,n and Husain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muharram fast, 
like the Shi'ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmans 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill-tribes. It was considered sufficient for the 
chief of a tribe to say prayers for the whole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches aU wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that_ they are not Shi'ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else, ana Indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 
Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust ; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and Avrong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civDization. Their laxity has its good side, for it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an absence 
of the fanaticism so mevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has well observed 
of the Baluch, if ‘ he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’ * His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shoAvn to women and children (Avho are never 
injured in Balnch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluches, nor have 
they great influence; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
Avhere found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the gibla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Braliuis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now knoAvn as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab eonquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the mountains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
ImoAvn to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Br5.hais ; but the ongin of this race is obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchist&n until after the 
Baluch settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Istakhrl, Avho 
Avrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the AbbSsid 
Khallfs. Yfiqut, on the authority of er-Rohini, 
speaks of the Qufs as savages Avithout religion of 
any sort ; but er-Rohini added that they did show 
some respect for 'Ali out of imitation of their 
neighbours. The hatred of a Sunni writer for 
Shi ahs is clearly perceptible here, and his lan- 
guage is very like that used to-day regarding the 
Baluch and Brahul mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the country 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. 'They 
gradn^ly spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent, a great migration took place 
in the Indus valley, the Brahiiis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India ivas led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shi'ah sect 
was still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shi'ah creed into vorae at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow (that of 'Ali) fell upon his mother Avhile 
she was bathing, during Mir Chakuris absence at 
the siege of Delhi with the emperor Humayiln. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her husband’s return. When he returned, 
the child, Avho was then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as he had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
Avhich is attributed to ShahzSd has been verbally 
handed doAvn to the present day. 'The folloAving 
extract Avill give an idea of its nature : 

•I gaze upon the brightness of tlie King; he created the 
golden throne of Heaven ; his speech was 8^veet and heart- 
entrancing; he was like unto the I.ord of Light. Day and 
night he created, day and night are of small account to him. 

* D. Ibbetson, Outlines cf PanjSb Ethnography, 1833. 
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The dry carlh he created, and Iho emokc that went upwards. 
There was neither sitr nor firmament : there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech ; there was neither Grandmotlicr Eve nor 
Grandfather Adam. There wa.s no Ibrihira the Friend of God, 
nor was Uiere the ark of Koah, nor hs-i the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaimin. He himself was “ Ho is,” Hamid 'Ali.' 

After this period the Baluchcs seem graduallj’ to 
have adopted tlie Sunni faith, in name at least, 
nlthongh the cliange has made little practical 
dilTerence. 

'Ali (Icurcs larrelv in Baiuch legend, and in some of the stories 

■ •• • . T- n --f n — >- 
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The hawk, on Oie other liand, rqircscntcd that he had left his 
younfj ones standn^', and could find no other food for them but 
the pifreon. 'Ali In order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. tVhereupon both the plpcon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angpils sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion 'Ali had himself sold as a slave In order 
to pay the marrinire portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
Again tie Is said to have given a whole caravan of money to a 
Wind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards developed into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrine atNIgalii, near 
Dcra Oh.T.ja Khin, is one of the chief places of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluchcs but equally for Hindus and JIusaIm.'ins from 
all parts of the I’anjib. 

Tlic slirincs of .saints, or plrs, nre centres of 
tvor.sliip and pilgrimage throughout the countrj', 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of tlie people. In many oases there can 
bo no donbt that these shrines have been in exist- 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islrun, and that most of them were found already 
cstahlislied by the Baluclies and BrahQIs when 
they settled in the county. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and tvidc, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fulfilment of their 
vows.* Among the most frequented shrines are 
those of Saknl Sanvar (already mentioned); 
SulaimHn Slifih of Tauiisa Sliarif, a modem ortho- 
dox Nuhnmmadan slirinc ; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or Forty Saints, so called from the 
saint’s forty children who were exposed on tlie 
mountain ; f Pir Sohrl at Sohrl Kushta"h in 
the Bughti country, a truly Bnluch shnnofj 
Chetan Shah near Kalfit ; Pir 'Umar near Bdiozdfir, 
avhere the ordeal by water is applied ; Sultan Shilh 
in Zchri, visited ny suflerors from fever ;§ and 
Jive Lai (otherwise called Lai Shahbaz) at Sehwan 
in Sind. II 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regarded by all Baluchcs as of supremo importance, 
and this code has greater influence titan the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 
petitioners and hospitality to all comers stand 
first, and all people arc judged by this standard, 
which plavs a large part in the legends of the 
saints. The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodhbandagh, who gavo away all Itis possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : 

•Whitisocver comes to me from the Creator, s hundred 
treasures without blemish, 1 will eclie with my right hand, I 
srill cut with my knife, I wUJ deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing bo kept back.' 

Next comes the dutv of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender tliem to 
their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered al.so of the greatest importance, 
and dc.ath is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, altliotigh in modem time.s nnder 
British influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice tlie debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 

• Pec ‘ Bilocfil Folkbrv,' In /'cH.’vrr. pp. 

f Trsir*'U, U. rr* I /t/r/tyrr, p. 

! tr. by Dcule, Ca*’CT;:u, 1S35, 


aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
arc others of a superstitions nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and augury is earned out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a shrike on the loft hand when starting on a 
journey is nn inauspicious omen, and is sufficient 
to make a whole band of horsemen turn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to all 
Musalmans, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
I by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
! be killed in the orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
or unclean. The SardlVr Khels among the Rinds of 
Kachlu ttnll not eat camels’ flesh, and the Lashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the alro or lauhsh, 
a small miilcy-juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a totemistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals — which gives some countenance to tin’s 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or BrahQIs. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost possess- 
ing the force of a religious precept, ns among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baiuch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the SnnnI fashion. _ 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occa.sionaIIy 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer’s own 
experience in 1889,* and Mr. Hughas-Buller do- 
scribes a slightly difTering form, ns also the ordeal 
by water. 

There are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Lei'itical functions, and whoso 
members are believed to have the power of curing 
the sick by brentliing on tlicni. Such are tho 
Nothani clan among the Buglitis, the Knhiri tnte, 
and the Kniraati tnbe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baiuch by origin, nlthough now assimi- 
lated. There seems to be a probability that they 
are the descendants of the KarmntI or Kamintluan 
lieretics who were expelled from Multfin by 
AfalimUd of Ghazni at the commencement of the 
11th century. 

The only heretical sect which now has any 
influence in Baluchistan is that known 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makrfin and I-as Bela. 
Its members appear not to be Balnches but Jaw 
and other tribes of Indian or indigonpus origin, and 
some BrahQIs, especially the Bizanjo tribe. The 
Zikris believe that their founder, Dost Muhammad, 
was the twelfth Mahdl, and his abode, Koh-i-MnrAd, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca os the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 
powcr.t ^ 

The Baluchcs are much given to poetry, ootu 
ancient and modem ; and, in addition _ to tlicir 
ballads of war and love, poems on rckgioifi’ 
jeets arc by no means uncommon. To illn^tr.ate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, pvc appeno 
translations of some extracts froni religious 
taken down from vcrb.al recitation among lu® 
B.alnclics, in tlie case of the first poem from tiie 
author himself : 


X. Drohim ShamUinX : _ ^ t*sr 

• I rtmeaificr'AU the Kir:?, who hax poared « to^n- Ir.M 
fart, &nd the pure Vrcj>hct who iUi upon b-i tliroti. t 

u'roeroimi. with him 1. ne.-thev rre.i jr, 
variee ; nor U he father of any fair too; corn tne.-r — * 


{£!’ 


t Bart- 


Atrean Ce-jerr p. to. 

a. A'lr-i HerUCf f. ItTT, ch. xxr. 


f A ful! ai-coant of th!i »eet H inve.o hy Ur. ■ 

the Bil'icKUian F^-ok, WjI. 
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or Bister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten him, nor 
can I fathom his might. Five angels stand close to him in bis 
service to do his bidding. The first is Wahi (JibraH or GabrielX 
then 'Azrfi’n, the third is Khwaja Ehidr (instead of Mikail or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower rtsrafil), who 
Bends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. Lastly, there 
is Shaitan, who rebelled on account of the creation of mankind. 

He sits alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every roan, 
and then he gives his command to 'Azra’il to take his breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
Buppllcation, he carries away sons from parents, nor does he 
take their money or sheep or goats with them. He carries 
a man away by the hair ; there is no pity In his stony heart, 
and he is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahim has spoken. Usten to my words, to the 
Btory of God. I have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Jlother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament ; by his might ho made the water ; from 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
Garden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city. The fruit of the garden ripens at all 
seasons ; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk and attar. There 
the Peris may not enter. There is the place of the great assembly 
where he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim sits by 
him, and royal ^usain with his followers. Beds and couches 
are spread, huris are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dw^ the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men 1 I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds of thousands are bom, and if he 
does not give them breath their bodies are dost and their souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some are 
poor and hungry. I am not a great man, I fear how 1 shall 
^eak, I ask of the Mullahs, . . . 

Save me from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell ; make 
my passage over Sirfit like the crossing of a bridge. May I pass 
over at once by the order of God the Creator, and enter into 
Paradise 1* 

a. By Lathkaran Sumeldni: 

‘ . .No one is free from sin. I am in dread of thy wrath. 
■When Munkar and Nakir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
body in the heat of that fiery wrath I Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that time I . . , 

When the earth beats like copper, the son will hot love bis 
father, brother will be separated from brother, the babe tom 
from the mother. Each must bear his burden on his own bead, 
each pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adam are departed, 
they nave gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet’s intercession; let me pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Karuns (Corahs) are the 
world’s carrion ; the cowardly wretches groan in their grief ; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads boil in helL My brethren 
and friends, hear the words of a Bind. This Is the song of the 
hospitable. Tbeir sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
dwellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Eaunsar.' 

3 . Another by the same author: 

‘ Mighty is the Lord without companion ; by his power ho 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, 'Ali 
the helper and attendant of the ImiLmat. There are four 
angels at the holy gate ; one {Jibra’U) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second (AfU-a’ii) rides umu the storm-clouds, the 
thini ( Azrd’il) wanders about at deaths, the fourth {Isrdfib) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, Ws loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord : the north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Lord 
gives the order he sweeps all things away. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a life 
of distress. My soul 1 Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
place of all is one, in the dust and day. The prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sins. Debts are due to God by his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds ; the Almighty will demand his 
debts, and our hope of pa}'ing is in our Surety. Wth my hands 
I cling to thy skirt, my eyes ate open, my trust is in thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and horses fail in the 
midst as a tree sheds its leaves. The King breaks the rear of 
toe infidels and they flee at the sight of the Lord Jesus. Then 
by God’s mercy the clouds come, rain pours doivn with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 
proclaim his message to the four quarters, the gardens will 
bloom for those firm in the faith.’ 

4 . A Story of Moses the prophet and Sultan Zumzum : 

‘ Moses the prince was given to Wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lying in a desert place. Seven times 
m^he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 

"1 was a king, my name was SuItSn Zumrum. I was a king, 
but I was bhnd in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. I 


had wealth beyond that of Karun. Tour herd of camels is 
three thousand all told (i.e. including females and young), but 
I had three thousand strong male camels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with me, all with golden rings in their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank of my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard hoofs of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzum. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting ; I saw a wild goat 
in the wilderness and spurred after it, but it disappeared into 
the air, and I thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
give medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 
IS worthless. One hundred and thirty remedies were in my red 
ponch, but when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand Insults he dragged out my breath ; they carried 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession tfiimed back, I was brought to the Lords of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised tbeir clubs and struck 
me in the face, and made my body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostrils. My shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry sand, and my dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken betel-nut. . . . 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw women 
with their locks all matted, women who had killed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over the blue water. 

For a while I staj-ed in that place, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered up. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
tbeir passions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” ’ 

Literaturb.— L ittle information is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, with the exception of Pottlnger 
(1816) and Masson (1844). Some information may be obtained 
from Burton’s Sind Revisited p877), and from Dome’s trans- 
lation of Hetli-RSm’s Biluchi-ndma (Calcutta, 1885). The 
chapter on Eeligions by Hughes-BuUer in the Baluchistan 
Census Report, 1902, is most valuable. The present writer’s 
monograph, ‘ The Baluch Bace ’ {Royal Asiatic Society, 1904) and 
an article on ‘Baloohl Folklore’ {Folklore, 1902) may also be 
referred to. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 

BAMBINO. — 'Bamliino’ is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, but particu- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Christmas and 
Epiphany festivals. 

1 . Early representations of the Christ Child. — 
Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent, a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, bis hand on her breast, his face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. _ To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Eistoirede I'Art, Paris, 1906, i. 134 ; LieU, 
Die DarsteUungen der allerseligsten Jungfrau und 
Gottesgehdrerin Maria, Preihurg, 1887, 316), A 
similar fresco with the same figures is found in the 
catacomb of DomitUIa, and dates from the 3rd 
century. The Virgin and ChUd is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in number. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i. 34 ; Leclercq, Manuel d'ArcMol. chritienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Magi representations occurs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Liell, 225). From the time of Constantine on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches — 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, etc. (S. John Damascene, Epist. ad Theo- 
philum, c. 3 ; hCobel, i. 171 ; Leclercq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Clmrch belongs a 
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nevr method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz, in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An earlv example is found in the 
decorations of S. Maria Sfaggiore in the 5th cent, 
by Sixtus in., ivhere among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, ivho is seated on a throne and makes a 
gesture of benediction (Micliel, i. 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest knoivn examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, avhich 
give the first representation of the crib. The Child 
lies in a b.asket crib ; tlie ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the JIagi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 
L 60 ; Lcclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesoue decorations of churches. 
Figures of the Magi seeKing and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on the ambon of a church at Salonica, dating from 
the 6th cent. (Michel, L 261); while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent, cliurch, exists in a museum 
at Constantinople (Rcinach, Catalogue du music 
d'antimtUis, Constantinople, 1882, 02). TheTTigin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet do France being dated nefore A.D. 
340 (Babelon, Guide lllustrd, Paris, 1900, 1400J), 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, were favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, wliich 
down to the present time has produced innumerable 
oxnmple.s, some attaining tue highest degree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Dirine Child, 

It has MmeUmes been chimed that the representations of the 
IJadonna and Child are founded on those of the EgJTt!®" Isi* 
auclcllnp Uorui (cf. Budee, 11. 220-221). But whatever the 
stories of the ApocrjThal Gospels and the later cult of the 
^^rpin mar owe to the myth and cult of Isis, the earliest 
eiamples in which the JIadonna and Child are represented are 
purely classical In form, and there Is no reason to doubt their 
orlgIn.allty. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
jiajan types, since tliere is a close resemblance between 

the two : while later Dyxantine images or palntinps probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic influences, fspccially after the cult of the virpin de- 
Telopttl. But the almpVicUy of the composition— a mother such- 
Unporholdlnghcrchlld, would tend to make all representations, 
whether p-sgan (a (joddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar In character and type ; and there 
Is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the motif from exlstlnp pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa- 
tions, whllean Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a worshipper, had been adapted to Christian uses, 
and has frcquentlr been rcpirded os depicting the Virgin and 
Child (Lcclercq, iL S2i). The same fno((^ Is found In Orseco- 
Itoman, Assyro- Babylonian, and Hindu religions art. The council 
of Epherj»(a.r. 431) defined the manner In which the ^^rg^^ and 
Child were to be represented. 

2. Liturgical drama. — The Bambino ns an imago 
is connected witli the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Christmas festival. The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mj-stery-plays, was already prasent in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
nntiphonal singing and the use of antiphons sug- 
gested dialogue, while the symbolical actions in 
various p.arts of the service suggested Carnatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
departure for the My.stery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
•MS at S. Gall nlrc.ady has a dialogued trope for 
Faster (Gautier, Ilitt. deln vofsie lilurgique, Paris, 
I8S7, 1. 216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Chri«tmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. ^IS. in which two cantorcs 
repre«ent the shephenl.s, and are addressed by tsvo 
deacons in the words : ‘ Quern qu.-eritis in pni-sepc, 
pastpres, dicite!' They answer: ‘Salvatorem 
Christum Uominuw, infantem pannis involatmn. 


secundum sermonem angelicum.’ To this the 
deacons reply : ‘ Adest hie parvulus cum JIaria,’ 
etc. (Gautier, 215). These tropes at first had their 
place before mass, but were sometimes separated 
from it. In the 10th cent, the Easter tropes are 
connected svith the mimetic action and c.xhibition 
of the empty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a sj-mbolic act (see the Concordia 
Hcgtdaris of S. Ethelwold, Dugdnlo, Moruisticon, 
1. xxvii,). Similarly the Christmas tropes gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a pratscj>e 
(‘manner’ or ‘crib’)3vith an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy as 
shepherds approached the choir, and heard a boy 
as tne angel singing ‘ Gloria in excelsis.’ They 
were met by priests guaw'oisfcfn'ccj singing 'Quciii 
qumritis,’ etc., and the dioIoOTO of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds followed. This is from 
an OJJicium Pastorum used in the I4tli cent., and 
probably earlier, at Rouen (Davidson, Pnglish 
Mystery Plays, 1892, 173). A similar office occurs 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291 ; and hero the 
figure of a child was placed in the prar^epe, and it 
is supposed tliat the otfice originatca not later than 
the 11th century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the prccsepe probably bad a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected avith the dialogued 
trope. This OJJicium Pastorutn was e.arl}| con- 
nected arith a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, avhich orimnally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the inoa'cmcnt of a 
star across tlie church. In a Rouen OJJicium StcUce 
(Dnaddson, 176) the kings point to a star and sing. 
The office included the showing of the Virgin and 
Child to the kings, while they avorshipped and 
ofiered their gifts. Elseavliere the two offices 
folloaved each other, and occasionally tbev avero 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
aaith their attendants, avalking in procession to a 
cliurch, on one side of the high altar of avhich avas 
a preesepe arith the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers. Book of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
such early dramatic forms the rise of tho MystciT- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of the 
prccsepe aa-as probably not at first connected arith 
the liturgical office, and it still exists ns a mere 
spectacle, avithout accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Mediceval Jltage, 1903, ii. clis. 18, 19). 

3. The prmsepe. — Later tradition nseribed tlio 
origin of tbopratsepe to S. Francis of Assisi in the 
year 1223. Having obtained the Pope’s permb.'iion, 
he caused a scenic representation to bo preparw in 
i the church at Greccio on Christmas Eve.^ In it an 
! ox and ass figured, and all avas prepared in accord- 
ance aadth tlie nnrratia’C of the Natia'ity in rcaluhc 
detail. Tho avhole population flocked to see the 
sight, the saint stood rapt by the nianger, and maxi 
avas said (Mrs. Oliplinnt, Francis of Atsish Ibil, 
223). Butsncljpr<wc/jfa aa'crc certainly in exi.stencc 
long before, ‘llic earliest form of such roprwepla- 
tions is probably not noaa’ discoverable, but Origcn 
says: ‘There is shoavn at Bethlehem the caac 
wfiere Christ avas bom, and the manger 
cave avherc He avas aaTapped in swnddling-clotnes. 
And this sight is greatly talked of in surroonu- 
ing places’ (ado. Ce7sum,tik. i. cap. !)• S. Jerome 
complains that pagans celebrated^ the 01 

Adonis in the cave (Bp. ad Pau/inutn, 68), oat 
after S. Helena built the h.asilica over the ave m 
A.D, 335 it became a regular place of pilgnmnge, 
and was luxuriously adorned. A homily 
to S. Gregory Thaurnaturgus, and dating at 
about the beginning of the 6tli cent., 5^" 
sermons of S. Proclns, bp. of Constantinople lA-i - 
432-440), both use language which suggesM_actaaJ 
represenUations in chnrcfics of the v •rg'” 

Child and Joseiih in a Nativity scene (Titra. Anti 
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Sacra, ir. 394; PG Ixv. 711). Such figured re- 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the bMilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere. In the West the earliest notices of a 
prmscpc are connected with the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Eome. This church, originally built 
in wie 4th cent, by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus HI. 
(432-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad prcesepe ; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the church, which may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (Usener, 
Eeligionsgesch. Untersuchungen, Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory HI. (731-741) 
as an ‘ oratory,’ and in that of Serous H. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ (Lib. pontif., ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘ manger ’ was at first only a copy of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory Hi. 
furnished it ivith a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory iv. (827-843) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘imaginem auream halientem 
historiam dominos nostrie cum diversis et pretiosis 
gemmis.’ This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in mediseval and later church 
usage. 

4 . The Santissimo Bambino. — Of all examples of 
the prwsepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church of S. Maria in Ara-Cceli at Eome is the 
most famous. It is arranged with many accessories 
— side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio — and exhibited from Christmas to 
Epiphany, In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. Joseph, Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grouped arouna are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and flocks, riving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented brinpng presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully airanged to give the 
illusory effect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, "with angels and cherubs. Fonnerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass being concluded, a procession 
of mergy moves toivards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music thunders 
and censers are swunm This done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-sizo,_painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
pmnted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad in cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
y^r the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacMng to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was ofl'ered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. The vessel which carried it to Eome was 
wrecked, but the image was floated ashore in its 
ease, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done by St. Luke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati ; and, as it passes 
throu^ the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
the oed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
woman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the fraud back in its 
lace. During the night the /rati were disturbed 
y knocking at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its own 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino was 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. The story is referred 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish ; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, when 
carried to the sick-bed of a child, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Eoba di Eoma, 1876, 74 IF. ; Eouse, FL, 
1894, V. 7 ; Hare, fVai^ in Eome, 1903, i. 102; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Eccl. Eome, 1900, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the prmsenc, some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Eouse, loc. cit.), 
and they are a usual feature in most Eoman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being criche or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a prwsepe, have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as m the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 

Literattoe.— T he literature has been Kiven in full in tiie course 
of the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

BAN.— See Cursing and Blessing. 

BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.— Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was bom 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kulins, or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent, were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banerjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, where he was brought 
up, the new influences were naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1828 the Brahmo Samaj, or 
Indian Theistic Chnrch, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Eammohun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. DafT, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, hod landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed yonn" Banorjea 
in his teens vras that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Bancrjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed afiected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 
publicly repudiating Hinduism and all relipons 
belief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the e.'ctreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
grossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed by the e.vcommnnica- 
tion of young Bancrjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contnved to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
DulT, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
a.s his ouTi had been merely negative and critical. 
October 1832 finally saw Hrislina hlohan Baner- 
jea received into the Christian Church by Dr. 
DufT. ! 

The great native reformer, Rammohun Roy, was 
still living in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
aEuropean. But the younger possessed anintensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun Roy’s campaign had been that of 
re.a.son against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [ns he conceii'ed 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Bancrjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief ; out 
of which, again, he n.assed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Cliristian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church, 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta ho soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
religjouH Utcraturc for the young Christian com- 
munity. He has justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by' no means limited to the Indian Cliristian 
community. In jounialism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Jlcricw, founded in l'S44, on ‘The Ivulin Brtihwan 
of Bengal ’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
con'idcrably modified. ^Vith these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Unman Sacrifi'ce ’ in the 
JJIAS, written in 1876. In 1840 he began the 
publication of a work of great importance in 
its *lny, the Encifdonccdia Dcngalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in itnglish and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
year* we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal ho edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Marhandem Purdna and the Ndrada 
Pahehardtra, both published in the Society’s Riifib- 
theca Indica; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava, a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Bigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is bis Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kfima [Desire of Truth], representing the modem 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and BrShmanism. Satyakfima 
proceeds by the historical method, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems lie regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the BrSbmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyaya earliest, then the 
Vaisesika and the Saiikbya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief mprit and originality 
of the Dialogues. As a critic in the IFaft- 
minster Revicxo in 1862, believed^ to bo Professor 
Goldstucker of London University, obsen'cs, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea * had ever attempted te 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of_ the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hinu“ 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the histoncnl 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unclim- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mlmiiiiisa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell (Sanskrit Literature) and others rcpnra 
the SSnkhya os the oldest among the Hmdu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however. Dr. Bonerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified hj the latest wnters^ as 
against nis early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Siinkhya ucnial of a Supremo Soul is now 
accepted withont question by modem students. 
The atheism of the Sfinkhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception of tlic 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of traps' 
migration common to all the systems alike. J 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mp®' 
donell, viz. that the doctrine^ of transmigratmn 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Hr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Vcdiintic_p<yi- 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the II estmxnuer 
Pexnew, is similarly not far from tlie_ position oi 
modem Snnskritlsts. VcdAntic pantheism, accord- 
ing to the Dialogues, is essentially iw much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the ciualisni implied and inlicrcnc 
in the idea of duty. , 

The author’s erodition we find more dirccu; 
enlisted in the cause of Christianity and nn 
countrymen in The Arian 
Chrbtxanitxj, published in 1875. It Wongs to t be 
pcriwl of Indian missionary work in the 1 Jiii ccnv-, 
in which stress was laid upon the dweoycnng m 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Cbristiar>i->» 
if not also of the rudiments of Ciiristmn doctnr.<- - 
Dr. Banerjaa’s main point, for example, is tlir-t m 
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the Baorifice of Pumsa, the primeval male,* else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin j 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such paraDels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Bindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in | 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 1 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
National Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ' Companionship of the Indian 
Empire ’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

LrrKRATtTRE.— .BtOjinzpAt'ea/.S'ieitfAbyRamachandraGhosha, 
Calcutta, 1893 ; cf. llUtory of the Church Missionary Soetely, 
liondon, 1899, vol. I. pp. 307 f., 816, vol. 11. pp. 608-624; G. 
Smith, Life Alexander Duff, London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BANIfi, BANYA(Skr. oantyya,Ja?ttyya, ‘trade, 
traffic ’). — A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bania, Banyfi, or VfinI, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712 ; the Marwap, 
49,108^, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Bajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu; and 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or hlother-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When husband and wife dilFef in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Aganvftla sub-caste is Lakshml, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in the later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 
* Rigveda, Uaqqala, x. 90. 


consort of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the Srdddha, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the plpal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina faith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwfir, and all 
their associations connect them with Bajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became knoivn by the significant name of Bhojak, 
‘eaters.’ They preside over and receive the 
ofterings dedicatea to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatis, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 
bility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage to the chief holy places of Jainism 
— Mount Abu, Palitana, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sameta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
of the Jinas are said to have attained beatitude ; 
Satranjaya and Gimar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Bishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha ; Charidrapuri, where Vasupfljya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tirthakaras, ' the finders 
of the ford’ through the ocean of sasksdra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offeiings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat (vdrJiia) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Mapvarl, who take their name from the State of 
Marwfir in Kajputfina. According to the Census 
of 1901, they number 49,108, the vast m^'ority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
fibfid, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Ambu, Jaypfil, and HilajI, 
whose shrines are at Sirohi in Mfipwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worship Balfiji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in l^ona, KshetrapSla, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abu. 

Many Banifis, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhficharya or Gokula?tha Gu?ains. This 
sect, or rather its pontiffs, known as Mahfirajfi, or 
‘ great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated Mahfirfijfi libel 
case which was tried in Bomb^ in 1862. 

They are thus described by Growse at Mathura : 

•They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather In social 
enjoyment than in eolitude and mortification. Such a creed Is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise Is so notorious, that the 
Mahfiraja of Jaipur was moved to expel from hU capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaisb^avos in general, that all his subjects 
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»re cojnp'Gfd. before thej: tppcar in his prwsnce, to mark their 
forrheadj «-:lh the three horiioatal lines that indicate a votary 
o! Siva.' 

LriTEATreE.— For the Apanvili and Osa-il, gee Rlsley, 
Tri^i end Cat'.ei rf Btn’tzl, 1S31, L 4 IT., ii. liOf.; CrooVe, 
Tribtt end Caiitt cf the }<orlh-Wettem Prerinces end Ovdh, 
lEDC, L 23, ir. lOJ f.' For the iianvip- i>i>in!>ay GezrlUrr, srr. 
r- i- 101( aviL 75, ariiL pt. i. 278; Pdjputdne Census Prport, 
liXJl, i. 155; Penhii, do. i. S27(. For the Vall-abhichaiya, 
[Karsandas Mulji]. OUiory cf the Sect cf the ilehcrajas or 
i'cJlaiheeharyes in IVestem India, 1SC5 ; Report cf the Heharaj 
Lihel Cate, itombav, 18C2; Growse, Uathura, a District 
A' rmoirS, 1SS3, 2S1C. W*. CROOKE. 

BANISHMENT. — i. Banishment (patting 
tinder ' ban ’ or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 
nunUhnicntof e.xpelliiigan ofiender from his native 
land. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that m very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed the 
rule of its head was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easic-st way, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We find eridence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2. In ancient Israel, banishment invariably 
occurs asa Dirinc, not a human, punishment. Such 
wa-s the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden (Gn 3*^), and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn 4'*). This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captiritics befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, ‘ the Lord will rather thee, and irill bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed* 
(Dt SO*-’"), lent to banishment the character of a 
temnorary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
Kabuinical Law, banishment {galuth) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge (Sifri Kttm, 60 ; Mak. ii. 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abtalion {Aboth. L 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling 'the wise’ refers to political 
events. The Phari.'cas, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ I. v. 2 ; cf. also JE ii. 490 f.). 

3- In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Vedic period, for 
Bigveda X. IxL 8 clearly alludes to the ' exile ’ 
iparaiTj) ns fleeing to the south ; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witne.cscs ; and crimes punished by death in the 
ca-^e of the lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brihmana (Jolly, Jiccht und 
Stile, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 127, 129, 142). .-Vmong 
the Teutonic peoples, b.anishmunt was equally well 
known, ns is shown by Old High German reecho. Old 
Norse relcr. Old Saxon tcrdjcio, and Anglo-Saxon 
tcreeea, ‘exile,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘wretch’ (cf. Schrader, 
Ileallexikon derindogerm. AllertutnsJsitr.de, Strass- 
burg, 1901, p. S.'lj); while among tho Gauls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished bv b.xni.shmont, at all events from the 
territory of the city (Dottin, Jifanuel pour sertir d 
rHude de VantiquCif celtique, Paris, 1905, p. 191 f.). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 
^nishment appointed by law for p.irticnlar 
ofTenccs, nie general term in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most jiart, to tho^e who, to 
e*cape some puiii'hmcnt or danger, fled from their j 
own St.ate to another. This was the rule in ca«e.s 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
nyualli' voluntary, to e«ca{>e thedeatb-seutence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of tri.a! ; bat in that 
ca»e he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
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ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide ; or, if the crime was sacrilege, 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism (g.c.), a form of lianishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism shonld take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each writing 
on an Cerpavoy tne name of tho man be considered 
a danger to the State. He who obtained tho 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In Rome, daring the Repnblic, czsilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
punishment, accompanied by loss of civitas ; if the 
person banished did not cease to he a civis, it w.as 
not properly exsilium hut relcgatio. Since tho 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of bis 
citizenship, exsilium was very rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to escape 
capital puni^iment ; and in tlie e.arlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had tho right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of tho 
isojiolitical relations between that State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the criminal 
being regarded as an admis.sion of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plcbiscitum, which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to atlbrd him shelter, fire and 

j water [aqua igtiis tccti interdietio). In later 
! times it heciune usual to infiiut this punishment as 
an ordinary’ penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. Tho 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment — 
deportatio in insulam — by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within which he hod 
personal liberty tliongh he suflered loss of civitas. 
This gradually supplanted the old interdietio. 

6. During the ^liddJc Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed still occurs 
among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banislmicnt was prohibited by Magna 
Cliarta, but was still practised, as a criminal was 
permitted to go into voluntary exile to escape 
death. The punishment was again made legal by 
tho Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving Justices power ‘to banish oH'enders and 
remove them to such parts beyond tho sens as 
should be assigned by H.hL Privy Council,’ con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 
given full eUect in the reign of James i., 1619 (‘ IW 
dissolute persons to be sent to Virginia’), though 
the name ‘ transportation ’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles li. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fully developed ; political 
ofienders and others who had escaped the death- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonics, and these 
contractors farmed out the conricts to the pl.antcrs 
as labourers. Tho tVar of Independence, however, 
ended this svsteni. After 1787, Penal Colonica 
were founded! in Australia, in New South ^V ales. 
At first tlie convicts were employed on Govcmaienl 
works, but ns their nuniliers increa.*ed Biey were 
hired out to private employers. Supcrvwion wm 
necessarily la.x, and the convicts terrorized the 
country, so that the worst ofrenders were rctumyl 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians began to 
protest in 18.35, and transportation gradually 
diminished, till in ISO" the penal settlements ta 
Australia and Tn.sniania were alxjlished in fa' our 
of convict prisons at home. France and Busns 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 except for Negro and 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Russia transports 
criminals and political oflenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. See OSTRA- 
CISM, OuTLAivRY, Punishment. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 
BANJARA (Skr. vanij, *a merchant,’ haraka, 
‘doing’). — The tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
India, which at the Census ot 1901 numbered 
765,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but foimd 
in all the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, they are a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Dravidian, out they 
now all trace their descent from the Brahman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their primitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
northern parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan influ- 
ence. Of the Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been riven by Cumberlege from the Wun 
district of the province of Berar. There they seem 
to be descendants of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalman history is in 
the accoimt of SikandaPs attack on Dhofrur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, Eistory of India, v. 100 ; Briggs, 
Feriskta, i. 579). 

1. Religion of the Deccan Banjatas ; •witchcraft, 
— In tlie legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe. 
Guru NanaK, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiritual 
adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a bhagat, or devotee (Skr. bhakti, ‘faith,’ 
‘ devotion ’). He is called in to cure all manner of 
disease, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 
fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banj^ra. They are, says Lyall (Asiatic 
Studied, let series, 117f.), 

'terribly vexed by wltchoraft, to which their wandering and 
precarious existence eepecially exposea them. In the shape of 
fever, rheumatlam, and dysentery. Solemn Inqulrlea are still 
held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an unlucky bajf has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In dilllcult cases they consult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but It is usual, as a proper precaution again^ 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner's faculty by making him ^ess what it may be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works him- 
self into a state of demoniac possessicn, and gasps out some 
woman’s name. She is killed by her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner’s while to have another fit, and to detect soma 
one else.’ 

2. _ Gods of the Deccan branch. — These Deccan 
Banjaras have a large pantheon of deities. First 
comes Mariyai or blahakali, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
TOpposed to enter the bhagat medicine-man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Ch&ran branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought wath them from their original 
home in the Panjab._ With them Guru Nanak, the 
frunder of Sikliism, is supreme. Tliey also worship 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form ; Tulja Devi, 


the famous South Indian Mother of Tuliapur in 
the State of Hyderabad; a number of deified 
men, such as Siva Bhai3^5, a holy man of Pohora 
in the Wun district in the Berar province; Sati, 
the ghost of some noted woman wlio perished on 
the funeral pyre of her husband; and Mitthu 
Bhakiya, a famous freebooter of olden days. Eor 
the last a hut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, this is a sim that 
the people are engaged in the worship of ilitthfl 
Bhukiya, who is always invoked to give his " aid 
when any plundering expedition or other crime is 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sati. Clarified butter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a Avick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, the worshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3. Ox-worship in Central India. — In Central 
India the Banjaras have a peculiar form of ox- 
worship. This animal is known as Hatadiya (Skr. 
hatya-adhya, ‘ he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay’), and he is devoted to the service of the god 
Balfiji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and he is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, ivith 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of coivry shells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their halting-place 
during the heat of the day. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befaUs them, and in illness, 
whether of themselves or among their cattle, they 
trust to the worship of him for a cure. 

4. Forms of worship in Kathiawar. — In KathiS- 
war their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata. In Khandesh they mostly 
M'orship Balaji and Khandoba, and in honour of 
the latter a dance knoum as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holl, 
or spring fire-festival, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known as the Vira, or hero proces- 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
warrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and the other the bride- 
groom, fast all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and butter. While cooking 
this tliey cover their faces with a cloth, as the 
touch of the steam rising from the pot bodes evil 

! to the couple. This food, when cooked, is eaten 
I by the men of the party, and anything that re- 
i mains must be given to a cow or thrown into a 
j river. To allow a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
j to partake of this holy food is considered a griev- 
ous sin, which will bring a fatal curse upon the 
family. This is known as the worship of 
Devata, the god of increase. If this rite, which 
seems to be an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in Khandesh wear the sacred 
Brahmanical thread, worship Balaji, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainment’s, ‘in 
Nasik the Lad section worship Khandoba, Bhai- 
roba, Devi, and Ganapati or Ganela.’and keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. 
When they arrive at a ^ullage where there is a 
temple of Maruti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they worship him daily. In Ahmadnagar their 
family deities are Vyankoba of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and_ Mariyai, the Mother-goddess, whom 
th^ worship in conjunction with the other Hindu 
ods. Their special pilgrimages are made to 
ejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholapnr, and 
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Talji'ipnr in Hyderabad, In Kanara they are 
specially devoted to the Ivrislina cultns. 

5. Jl^igion of the North India Banjafos. — 
Passin" to Isorthcm India — in Chhattis^arh of the 
Cent. Prov. they have a special tribju goddess, 
Banjarl, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, wlio is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
Tvith vermilion at the DivSlI, or feast of lamps, 
Fartlier north those who are Hindus •vvorsliip the 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
verj- heteroMneous description, including Musal- 
mUn saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan 01 Amroha 
in the Moradfibitd District, and dcilied ghosts like 
Hardaur LulS, the cholera-god, and Kald Deo. To 
these, sacrifices of goats arc ofl’ered ; but some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on tue altar. In some places, 
ns in the Kherl District of Oudh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of Bhagvfin or Paramesvara. 

LiTr.iUTCBK. — The best account o( the Banlipis of the Deccan 
Is to be found in a pamphlet bj- N, R. Cumberlcsre, printed In 
abstract in Berar GazeUter, 105 g., and in full with noditions In 
Xorth Indian Motet and Queries, Ic. 163 ff. For the United 
Provinces, sec Croolcc, Tribes and Castes of the North-B'estem 
Prorinees and Oudh, 1890, 1. 149 ff,, where references to the 
literature will bo found. For the Bombav branch, EG viii. 
169, xlL 107, lie, XV. pt, i. S39, xri. 62, xvil. 161 ff. For Central 
India ond tho Central Provinces, JASD lviii.pt. i. 299. 

\V. Crooke. 

BANNERS. — I. In considerin" the use of 
banners from very early times, and onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and significance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history — until doivn to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times — banners served 
primarily a ‘religious’ purpose, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than te gather people together. The in- 
cluding of banners, standards, flags, and ensiras 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhaps in xdew of modem usage, tends to obscure 
the originnlly clear distinction between what corre- 
sponded to thcstafland tho flajj respectively. There 
seoras to bo no doubt that eacli of these was repre- 
sented in verj- early times ; nevertheless, tho ‘ staff’ 
— whether of atone or, later on, of wood — might, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘flag’ 
ns well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
‘ flag ’ was a rude engraving fibred upon the ‘staff,’ 
while at other times tho ‘flag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘staff’; for os 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drauingattention to something, 
tho thing indicated could bo represented upon the 
upper part of the ‘ staff’ itself, or else it might bo 
a separate object attached to the ‘staff.’ The 
Phomician cippi, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal IJamraan, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must bo objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonably 
suppose, an c-trly form of ‘ sign-post.’ That prirai- 
ti»‘e pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
pccms fairly obvious when all the facts arc taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones ' of the American Indians. In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental fe.aturcsof their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature ns to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘banner- 
stone.* These fe.aturc3 are tlie ‘ axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections.’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which played such on 


important part in Jlinoan worship.* Tho presence 
of the perforations makes it probable that these 
‘banner-stones’ were mounted for use on a staff, 
or on a handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on tho 
stem of a calumet. 

‘These objects arc usually made of vattetics of stone selected 
for theirfine grain and ple.aslng colour, and arc carefully shapM 
and finished. In Flortda, and perhara clsowliere, cx.Mnfles 
made of shcli are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with great precision longitudinally through thu thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the body of 
a bird. . . . They are found in burial mounds and on fonucrly 
inhabited sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of tho remarkable culture development which accom- 
panied and resulted in tho construction of tho great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley.’ t 

2. Banners of a different character were tho 
poles carried in battle by the North American 
Indians, to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed amon" many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various kinds— holy animals, tho sacred 
heat, and other cmhlcins, sometimes also the name 
of a king, J fans and feather-shaped symbols — ^xvhich 
were raised on tho end of a stall, and carried by tho 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

• Being raised on n spear or staff, which an officer boro aloft, 
each standard served to point out to the men their respective 
regiments, cn.abled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in tho confusion of baltIc.'S 
Besides these ordinary banners, there were also tho 
roj-aJ banners and those homo by tho princ(pal 
persons of the household near tho king him.sclf. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
cariy these. || Tho earliest known representations 
of Egj’ptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer (B.c. 4000-6000) at Hiemkon- 
polis ; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles tvith various emblems on tho top of 
them. Something similar, though the polo is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Kamesos I. ; the 
banner-bearer precedes a company of arcliors. 
Banners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses; on tlieHettt-fortressofDapum, for example, 
a standard is iTxcd ; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. Tliis is shown in the 
representation of a siege.H Mention should also 
be made of the masts which stood in front ol the 
pylons and propylons ol Egyptian temples. ^ These 
masts were decorated with small flags.** The 
Assyrian banners usually took tho form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fi.xed to tho top of a pole. Immediately hencath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streanmrs. 
Judging from tlio inscriptions, they were fixed 
tho chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of tno 
battle scenes given in Lajmrd^s magnificent eerics 

•Bee Evans. ’The Mlnoan Cult of the 
Eevort of the Third International Con(rresifor the autorgej 
Rtlioions (lOOS). and art. Axe. , , 

t 6ee F. W. Ifodge in the nandboch of American Ind^ 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnologj-,’ Bulletin 30, p- 1., 
art ’Banner Etoncs,' where the whole subject i* 
where further literature Is refc^ed to. _ Bee a!« 

Davis, . 

Wilson, 

ments haiz/: cquicr, r rruria.iy, ov.itiv......;-. '’'-i. 

Moorchead, Prehistoric Imptemenu (It-OO) ; Lvaw. 

Slone Implements, Weapons, and OmammU of Great Eriiam 
(1E37T. 

I D-Alvieila, iligralion of 

I Diodorus, I. SO, quoted by Wilkinson, The Ifanr^t and Cus- 
toms or (he Aneiml K^yptient (new H. 1873), 1. W. ,. 

! Wilkinson. I't : see. further, Ro-elli.nl. ft " ' 

Kos. 1-15 ; Kawlinson, llitt. of Anevnt I-iyrt P 'NJ' 

\ Terrot and tihlplei, IlisU ef Art in Ancient I.pfpt 

"'••'perrot and Chipiei. op. eil. it JtS f. ; cf. 

menu dt tAjyp'e et ds la Sulie, netias dttoripUrrs (l«D. 

p. 304. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in several cases chariots are furnished with 
them.* The device usually represented is that of 
a deity.t In the few Phosnician battle-scenes and 
the lite which are extant no sign of any banners 
appears.}: The Persians, like the Assyrians, fixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags.§ The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear ; in later times difierent 
cities carried sacred emblems, e.g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
BO on. The Dacians carried on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Ph,rthians, 
and is that of the Cliinese at the present day. 
Among ih^Bomans there was, firstly, the vexillum. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the Roman army.H It corresponds to the modem 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth -with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this. 
The vexilla were the ‘ standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service. ’ IT 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own signum. When the army was on the march 
the signa were home in front, hut during the battle 
the signiferi stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
pole of the signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung do\m. Below this bar 
there were several discs, varying in number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver ; below 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea, or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole ; this was done at military fimerals. 
The signum was also carried on war-galleys. ** The 
standards of the prmtorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 
p^lerce ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Emperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines, ‘effigies’ {irporofial), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Roman standards was the aquila, i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole ; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory, tt 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharva Veda (V. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as suryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mahdbhdrata (XIV. Ixxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana (‘monkey - bannered’), 
while vfqabhadhvaja (‘bull-bannered’) and maka- 
raketana (‘dolphin -bannered’) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta (Yasna x. 14) there is 
mention of the ‘ kine banner ’ [gduS drafSd), which, 

• Las-ard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series (1849), pL 14, 
*2, 27 ; 2nd series (18BS), pi. 24. 

t See also Eagosin, Assyria, 1888, p. 252. 

J See Perrot and Chipiez, Rist. of Art in Phoenicia (1885). 

{ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art tn Persia (1892), ii. 842. 

d On a tombstone found at 'V. - ■ ' ‘ ‘' ■"stcent. 

A.D., a soldier is represented ■ ■■ < ' 

H Smith, Diet, of Greek ana jwuuiii Anituuutes, ii. o<'3. 

*• An illustration of this may be seen, for example, in Du 
IVesno, Familice Aupustas Byzantines (1GS2), pi. v. p. 21. 

tt See the exhaustive treatment of the subject in von Domaa- 
lewski. Die Fahnen im rSmischen Beere (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to Mne by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Cains Marius, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, SN 
X. 16). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus (Gemianta, vii.), and 
this is home out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra, ‘ tribe,’ is cognate etymologi- 
cally with the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, cumhol, ‘ sign ’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes b. representations ani- 
males ont une sorte de vie magi^ue ; elles mena- 
cent ydritablenient ceux vers qni on les toume; 
. . . il se degageait d’elles des effluves magiqnes, 
salntaires h leurs ddfenseurs, funestes ii leurs 
ennemis, et les dienx se mglaient ainsi aux guerres 
des hommes’ (Ren el, Beligions de la Ganle avant 
le christianisme, p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chiefly 
of boars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted fliat the figure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gams as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon eo/hrciffnJof, ‘boar-sim,’ ‘helmet’). The use 
of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their word for ‘"banner ’ being meirge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘ sign.’ * 

All these were oririnally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that they would ensure victory, f a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as ralljdng-centres, 
though very ancient, was a secondary idea ; this, 
however, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign was set np upon a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13®, 
cf. IP® 18’).}: This was called a oj (nis), a word 
which is used in connexion wdth the setting up of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 21®). 
Another word used in the OT is (degcl) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 2®®- each tribe had its 
04vn standard. In Midrashic literature || it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the hi"h priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc. IT On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Targum Jerushalmi, 
the Danner of the Hasmonasans had inscribed 
upon it the letters 'aao, an abbreviation for Toa 'O 
" D'Vsa (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh 1 ’). 

3 . As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference maybe made to what 

• Benel, Belienons de la Gaule avant le christianisme (1908), 
pp. 185-186 ; JuUian, Becherehes sur la religion gauloise (1903), 
pp. 70-71; Joyce, Social Bistory of Ancient Ireland. (1903), L 
135-137. On Indo-Germanic banners in general, see Schrader, 
Beattexikon der indog. Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, s.v. 
‘Fahne.’ 

t Cf. the Art of Israel in battle, 1 S 44S, and the little dwarf 
figures (pflfu Jim) carved on the prow of Phoenician war-galleys. 

t Cf. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings ’ in the modem Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words : ‘ Sound the great hom 
for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather ns from the four comers of the earth ’ ; see Oesterley 
and Box, The Beligion asid iVorship of the Synagogue (1907), 

p. 222. 

§ Cf., tor OT data on the subject, Cheyne’s art. ‘ Ensigns and 
Stand-ards,' in EBi ii. 1293 f. 

I Bamidhar Babbah, U. ^ JB v. 405l>. 
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are called 'Trees of the Law’ amonc the Tibetans. 
These are loftj^ flagstaffs, with silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
working Mwer, the sacred words : Om Manx padme 
hum (‘Ah, the jewel is in the lotns,’ t.c. [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosmos). 

‘WhcncTcr the flags are blown open bj' the wind, and “the 
hoi; six sj iiabics are tnmed towanis heaven, it counts as If a 
prayer were uttered— a prayer which brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was put up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in Tibet these 
flagstatls meet the eye.' * 

4 . Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military nsage, have always played a p-eat 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processional use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse bar which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the stafi;' ; in this way the re- 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
is made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or painted the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol c.vpressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Scripture passap, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-knoivn story, 
Constantino saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, Tovnfi vUa. On 
awaking, ho caused a banner to be made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward the labarum, as 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ The labartim 
was the ordinary cavalry standard (vexillum) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Chnstinn symbols upon it. The eagle of victorj* 
surmounting the pole gave place to the sacred 
monogram ^aced within a chaplet ; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner itself.f 
Banners used in procession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The bearers were called 
draconix or vexilli/cri. Bede, in describing the 
approach of St, Augustine and his followers to 
King Ethelbert, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, ana the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel,’ t Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
Uosilica, uses the words ‘ post crucem pncce- 
dentibuB siCTis,’§ A later custom was tliat of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Sarum Use. 

LTTtRATURE.— Tlie literature has hcen glren fuUj tbrou^boat 
tie »rt!de. "W, 0. E. OeSTERLEV. 

BA^ISPHOR (Hindi bSits, ‘a bamboo, ’/lAopna, 
‘ to split ’). — A branch of the Dom tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1901 thcBasor 
and Basuhft arc included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of whom a large majority arc found in the 
United and Central Provinces. The chief occupa- 
tion of Bilnsplioj-s is, as their name implies, work- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service ns sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabti which all orthodo.x Hindus impose on 

• nhr« IHrifif, new fi p, ClOf. 

f further* na5cb!u«. Con*i, L SI : and forllJujtratiocj 

cf the L't^crum •«*« Da cp. dU pt xli. xiiL rp. 54, 57 ; 

CAr. Art and ArfAacl. p. 240. Cue of the earilcst 
extant repr’r»’rntatJcn3 of It b on a po!d coin of the Erapercr 
Throrjc^ica (d. 505), 

J f'erUt, Ilut. L XTT, Ter a Instead of a ftandirrl roe the 

niuft ration* Id Cahrol** IhVf. cTw! rcAA^fi'^V xii. p.247, 

f Hit*, /-rant. r. 4. Stc, further, MaihcH, JfcnitTmnic 
L cxL 


those who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the nniraistio type found among all 
branches of the Dom tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India theTindhyabSsini Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyan hills, whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Mirzapur District. They 
also worship local rillnge gods who are vcnorntcii 
in the places where they settle, such as Kfillkil 
and Samai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
pig, spirituous liquor, flowers, and ground rice 
Doiied in treacle and milk are ofiered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship- 
pers. The offering to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in spring 
is celebrated unth drinking and coarse revcliy, and 
the Kajari in the rainy season, when dnmken- 
ness prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have a great respect for the 
snake, and, at the GnpyS feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, which are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods hy boys and flung into a tank 
— the real origin of the celebration probably being 
the expulsion of the powers of evil imnewonated 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiate them hy laying out food for them, 
Avhich is afterwards eaten by the children and 
by crows. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upop the 
household. At a birth the Bansphor worsliip the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree {Fietts xndica) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt with regard to the Gfllar {Fieus 
glomcrata) and the Semal [Bombax heptaphxjtlum). 
No Briihman officiates at any of their ntcs. nll of 
which are performed by a member of the tribe or 
household. 

LnxRATmiE.— Crookc, Tribet andCatUtoftheHorth.Wettrm 
Pnvineet and Oudh, 1800, i. 171 1. W. CROOKE. 

BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

[E. Sidney Hartland.] 

1. Race and geographical distribution ot tlie Bantu. 

2, Culture and organization. 

S. Totemlsm. , , „ 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirits. Burial rites 

5 . Idols. 

0. Pricsta, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Naturc-splrita. 

I. Race and gcog^raphical distribution of tte 
Bantu. — The term Bantu (pi. of Muntit, a native 
word meaning ‘man’) is applied to that yanety 
of the Negro race which, pnor to the coming ot 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 
predominant in South Africa. The Bantu are 
distinct alike from the V\'est African or tnie 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
and adjacent lauds. They wcre_ differentinted at 
some remote period, probaolyby intermixture witii 
a Hamitic stock. They seem to have originatca as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighbour/iood 
of the Great Lakes, and thence to have sprasd 
southward and westward oi'cr the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator tlniy we 
found from the northern shores of I-^ke \ 
Nyanza right across to the Gnlf of Guinea, Inn 
embracing the entire valley of the Congo, nu 
further to the north they have thrown ontnnracrou 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, 
the true Ncgroe.s. On the other hand, the Ifu-c- 
nre traceable dosvn the eastern side of tne uo 
of Guinea until they finally di'.apiK-.ar in f 
Conco, giving place to tlie Bantu not 'Cp , 
south of the Equator, The Bantu never penetrated 
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into that part of Cape Colony which lies west of 
the Great Fish Kiver, or into the southern portion 
of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu are usually divided into three main groups, dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which the plural name is lormed, 
vir. 

1. The South-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Chuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Sbuna, etc.). 

3. The South-western tribes (Ova-SIbo, Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 
groups— 

4. The Northern tribes still living in the region of the Great 
lubes, such as the Baranda, Warundi, Awemba, and others. 

6. The Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresponds in the 
main to the ethnical peculiarities of the different groups, due 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difference are larpely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the Incessant wars 
which have resulted in the intermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, or In wholesale emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2. Culture and organization, — The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, smee the peoples 
speaking those languages Belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a well-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
The Bantu peoples are in a fairly imiform stage of 
culture, and may be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
side the extremes are found — that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among ivhom the rearing 
of domestic animals is reduced_to a minimum. All 
the Negroid peoples of Africa’'are acquainted -with 
the use of iron ; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or bone ; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or mth a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 
p^isade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones. 
Every village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice cheeked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in the southern 
ortions of the continent) by the knowledge that 
is people m^ gradually desert him and go to 
augment the lollowing of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore_, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius of its king. "Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest fingdora is 
apt to fall_to_ pieces, and another will arise on its 
mins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history ; it has been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, has frequently depopulated large tracts of 
country, and nas caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direction. 

In addition .to their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans. 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usumly derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only through 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The "Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are stUl in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, thou^ the head 
of the household, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
sold into slavery by their mother’s brother, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
roperty and liabilities. When a Bantu marries, 
e IS required to pay what is usually, but in- 
accurately, called a ‘bride-price.’ Where kinship 
is reckoned through women only, this is often paid 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of his wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers aro often, as among the 
Basuto, limited by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The malume, as the wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the malume 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage ; and, if sur- 
viving, he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a share of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant 'Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
canda (pi. omaanaa), in which kinship was reckoned 
exclusively through females. Tliese are now being 
superseded by clans called orueo (pi. otueo), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks — to an eanda through 
his mother, and to an orueo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. The 
patria potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
limited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
her death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned through the eanda. 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in strict father-right ; but 
the claims of the son as oruzo-heir and of his 
sisters’ sons or other eanda-heira are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 58), 

3. Totemism. — The object from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
fonner. Alore rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artificial product like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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Tbe orj^latioa la c!sn» thus distJngalshcd was Cret observed 
anonr the h'orth Arocrican Indians; and tctan, the name 
adenUScaliy edontcd to denote the clan-symbol. Is ocTived Irom 
an Ojibvra worm The condition or status of peoples thus 
orjanired and pomcsain? totems Is known as totemlsm. Much 
obscurity still hanps over the origin of totemlsm. Without 
discussin;: the question here, ills sutlicient to obscire thattotem- 
Ism takes its rise in savaqcry and among peoples who trace 
their descent eicluoively through the mother. A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-species, all of which are under a ban or tabu. They are 
eacroeanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used In any way ; if killed or found dead, they are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At puberty the children of the clan 
urjally undergo initiation into the mysteries and privileges of 
the clan ; not until tlicn are they considered full members. 
MArriagc is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
clan. As soon os the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
lsm begins to decay. No Bantu tribe Is In the stage of pure 
savagery. Consequently totemlsm, though found among them 
as the basis of their social organisation, is nowhere in its 

f )ristine power and development. From many of the tribes, 
ndeed, it has disappeared, leaving only traces of its former 
presence. Totemlsm is often regarded as au incipient form of 
religion ; but it should be observed that it lacks some of what 
we arc accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as prayer and sacriQce. See, further, art. Torsinssf. 

(a) Central and South-eastern tribes . — The Bech- 
luma are a congeries of tribes in tlie centre of 
South Africa, for the most part of common origin, 
Livingstone tells us that the diflerent tribes 
‘are named after certain animals. . . . Tlie term 
Baluitla means " they of the monkey” ; Bakuena, 
“they of the alligator”; Batlapi, “they of the 
fish”; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
tho word bina, “to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
yon •wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, "What do 3’on dance?” It would seem 
as if that had been a part of tho -worsbip of old. 
A tribe never eats tho animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term ila, " hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in tho country in individual members of 
tbo.se now extinct, as the Batau, “they of 
the lion”; the Banoga, “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tribes now exist’ {Missionary 
Travels, 13). 

It li right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tritx, the local or political unit, and elan, tho social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorer's loose terminology ; but it 
must be said that the tracing of descent throngh the father 
Instead of through the mother tends to locallie the clans, and 
the political Instability already mentioned from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among tho followers and aubjecte of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to tUfferent dans localized 
under the rule of a chief soon leam.s. In the stage of father- 
rigtit, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own os of less Importance. 

In tho middle of tho I9th cent, the clan of the 
Bakuena •v.-as thus an important tribe living about 
tho sources of the Notnani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their hither, 
celehrating it in their festivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the month of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to di.stinguish 
them from others. Tho chief was called ‘Great 
Man of the Crocodile’ (Casalis, The Basutos, Lond. 
1S61, 211). None of tho Baknena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
the}- would spit on the ground, ana indicate its 
prc-’cnce by saying BoUo Id bo, ‘There is sin.’ 
They imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit. 253). 
In the decay of totomlBm, however, eitlicr the wide 
distribution of tho crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs l^elonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of ju/zri-religiou.s practices relating to the crocodile 
far Iwyor.d the Ijountls of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the B.asnto wa.s formed by the genio-s of 
its great ruler, Moshe.rii, of men belonging to many 
claM and, indeed, of diflerent tribes. Bat Moshc«l> 
belonged to the Baknena ; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his mlo to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is tho 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and aftenvewds returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine’ to make a chief 
‘ strong.* ‘ Medicine ’ for a k-raal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed ndth that of a man. 
Both among the Basnto and tho Bechnana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, ‘ A man who is so bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in tliis bite a Divine 
judgment. The death of a crocodile causes the 
chili^en to cough. Its body is handed over to Uie 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are used as talismans 
(Merensky, Bcitrage znr Kenntniss SUd-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, 132). These usages and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influence.^ 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Khama, 
the famous chief of the Bamangn*ato, was a diiyker 
antelope. If one were in aOTcement with some- 
thing he had just said, it woind be highly respect- 
ful to reply, ‘Yea, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the cliief of tho Baknena, 
‘ Yes, Crocodile ’ (W. C. Willoughby, in JAIxxxv. 
301). No one dares to cat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whoso name he 
bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not be killed without great apolo- 
rics being made to it, and its pardon being asked. 
Purification is necessary after tho commission of 
such sacrilege (Casalis, 211). Tho great oath of the 
Baperi ‘is that of ka noku, “by the porenpmo,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use tho 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that anim^. . . . When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect ■n-ith religions care tho 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
mb their eyebrows with them, saying, “ They have 
slain our brother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they ivill die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arbousset, An E^lora- 
tory Tour to the N.E, of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good nope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of tho central tribes practise circumcision. 
Tlie ceremony is performed upon boys about the 
age of puberty. It takes place at inten-als of tune 
wniich depena on the nnmoer of candidates. _ The 
lads who are to bo subjected to it are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to reside for several ■yvccks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. When they 
are at length released, they issue srith the rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the 
Among some tribes, such as the Bamito of we 
Transvaal, the ‘ schools,’ as they arc often called, 
are spread over three pcriod.s, held at intervals ol 
three years ; hnt they arc more usually comp!c-w 
in one term. The discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In rc^rard to 
sexual matters, however, it Is the reverse of whft- 
wc should consider moral. The actual pcrionn- 
ance of circumcision is not an original or ncce.'rary 
part of the initiation ccrcmonip.". Thoogh ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only rccen-i^ 
been introdneed among some, and is still 
bv others. Among the Boroaga it fe-l fn-o 
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desuetude in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153 ; 
Alberti, De Kaffers, Amsterdam, 1810, p. 73 ; Joum. 
African Soc.y.^iTi JAIxxxv. 251, 267, 372; Junod, 
28). The Basuto of Basutoland, the Bechuana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
thw are esteemed marriageable. 

The Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the south-east, observe the rule of 
exogamy. They are forbidden to many members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is breaking down 
(Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore, Bond. 1882, 198 ; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Natal, Bond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes or the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, been noted by a 
German traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
an offshoot of the Bamang^vato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Bake N^mi (ZE xxxvi. 
704) ; and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(6) Northern <rt6es.— Among the northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemiam is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Horry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
and its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
Mrves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the ori^al founder, though there 
is no evidence that the clan is believed to he 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingly 
destroy or eat it. The mamha, or lung-fish, though 
generally appreciated as an article of diet, is not 
killed or ^ten by the Mamha clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan ; members of the Beopard or the Bion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear ; and so on. The word used for 
‘ totem ’ is mmiro, ‘ something tabued or avoided,’ 
and is. Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘ a fair trans- 
lation 'of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 688, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
ojjinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
■within the clan. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialo, or place of origin ; and the 
residents in a given ■village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and’ other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unkno'>vn. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Buret, to whose monograph we are_ in- 
debted for aU that "we know of the Warundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without any 
clear notion of ite meaning. The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fowl are not eaten, though 
the first and last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by eveiy one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Bake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are totemic we cannot say. The 
Warundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the ZambesL In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is effective, and whether the elans are exogamous, 
does not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, is really knoivn of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Bake Nyasa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s ■village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second ■wife whue the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Afrieana, i. 187 ; Weiuer, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of them is said to have a mwiko, or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of puberty. 
The retirement and ceremonies for a girl occupy 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. A 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac- 
donald, op. cit. i. 125; Werner, 123). llie front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw-like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Bake Tanganyika and Bake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush- 
room are stated to be totems. ' But no special 
worship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ (JAI xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(c) South-western tribes. — Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
already noted. Each eanda has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the otuzo, and are no longer 
observed by the omaanda. Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the oru-csemhi (the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘ Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only whUe the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals. The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle ; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle ; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of tlie flesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or uith mutilated horns ; noi 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death of a member of the clan no sacrifice is ofiered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Horero graves 
— that of tlie ox-homs — is wanting ; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave smd by the sacred fire 
at the werft (‘%TlIage’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin — an attempt to import into 
the onizo a distinctive series of observances parallel 
with, and yet diflerent from, those which were pro- 
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kiblj- characteristic of tic eanda, bnt -which have 
new disappeared. The blood-feud, ho-wever, still 
attaches to the ear.cfa, and has not been transferred 
to the oruzo. It is to be inferred that the tanda 
■was exogamous. At present the Herero prefers to 
marrv -R'ithin the circle of his relatives ; bnt — 
signiScant exception— children of t'wo sisters or 
of t-wo brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of t'wo sisters, they -would 
belong to the same canda ; if children of two 
brothers, to the same orttzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or girls. 
Circumcision is practised, bnt it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites ; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can nObrd the sole expense of 
the festirities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

(d) jreslcm or Forest tribes. — So far as our 
information goe^ the vestiges of totemism among 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain — and 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
point to a totemic origin. They are generally 
known under the name of ozina, orunda, or kazUa 
{compare the ila of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words. The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool call a tabu 
mpangu. These tabus arc of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orunda, observed by 
rirtuo of a vow by the indiridual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after dirination, for on infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these proliibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a A7ric» (tutelary god or ‘fetish’). 
Many are self-imposed as a rmigious observance 
in honour of a Nhd, or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
arc required of all its members. Natives are 
freouently named after animals; and such of the 
prohibitions ns go -u-ith the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perhaps due to the development of ‘fetish- 
ism’ and idol-worship (see § 5 ). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, ns we arc told by a mission- 
ary, ‘certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their ovra to families and 
persons bc.ariBg certain names’ (Waddell, Ttcenty- 
nine Years in the If'est Indies and Central Africa, 
I.ond. 18G3, SCO). Among the Barili or Fyftt, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood; other famUies ‘-ndll not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude.’ The bufTalo is forbidden ‘to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen- 
ing to the words of Maloango ; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabind.a, for not giring water to Nrambi {§ 7 ) and 
her child ; and so on ' (Dennett, Folkl, of the Fiort, 
10, ItO; cf. Ba«tian, Loango-Kuste, L 183(1.). 
Da Ch.aillu’s evidence is to tlie same effect. He 
tells ns that the ne«h of the Bos braehieeros -was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, becau.se many generations preriously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child ; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; and that 
farther inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘soiree a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food’ was not eminda. Chrocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumerated bv the 
traveller os objects of such prohibition, whicli is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment bv mb- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(dn Chailln, Eguat. Ajr., Lond. ISGl, SOS). The 
-word ‘famDj'’ used by onr authorities corresponds 
-with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre- 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, howeverj that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
alwajm from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentleyj Bioneering on the Congo, L 263). 
Further investigation is needed on thk point. 

The Barotse are an ontlpng Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the ZamhesL They reckon 
descent through the father only, though tracts 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the CTat 
The pig seems more generally tabued ; ana the 
young women abstain from a certain fish lest it 
render them sterile (Begnin, Les Ma-Rotsf, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves ornpply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism arc the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse ; and though sometimes 
performed upon hoys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the boys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (| 6 ). Girls on reaching pubertv are 
required to undergo seclusion iu a hut called ‘ the 
pamt-lionse,’ where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish all do-vm the West Coast. They 
have probably been introduced from the 
tribes, and seem to be connected vrith the worship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about roc 
age of puberty ore compelled to be initiated. 
They arc taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed iri the cult of the Societv. 
Absolute obe^ence to its commends is required; 
and oaths of secrecy arc imposed.^ So well are 
these kept that even converted natives V’ 

speak of the ritca Consequently very little » 
kno-wn of them. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by the uninitiated that roe 
novices are killed and brought to life again, wo 
returning to the village they feign ignorance m 
their language, and even of their nearest rcJatKOs 

and the most familiar objects of their uaiiy li*o- 
‘Tbcy appear dared, and cannot talk. Ihey 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes tneir 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, becau-'C ' thtj 
do not imow any better.” They licbave 
lunatics, and pretend not to know ho-w to ea.; 
even food has to be masticated for fhem, » 
weU do they act their part After * cfJ; 
the excitement and interest of the decep.i 
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wear off, and they gradually resume intelligence’ 
(Bentley, i. 287). The Societies meld enormous 
political and social power, of which they freq[uently 
give public demoustration ; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. We may conjecture that here, as dsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upper jaw at puberty. The Mushicongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage j^nca, Lend. 
1898, 81 ; Monteiro, Angola and the Biver Congo, 
Lend. 1876, i. 262), The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world ; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of the tribes forbid maniage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4 . Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites. — (a) Central and South-eastern tribes. 
— The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of tne Central and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-right as its basis. As ^eady 
pointed out, the change from mother-right to 
father-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
reli^ous rites of each household are performed 
by its head ; those of the tribe are performed by 
ifa chief. Thus they gradually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease mth his 
death. The very ancient and world-wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief ; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of omier, provider, 
controller, preserver, behind the veU that separates 
him from his survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him ; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
chief is the father of his tribe ; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 

E owers ; he controls the rain ; he gives or with- 
olds plenty; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war. ‘ The chief,’ says Merensky, 
‘ is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
naturm power is the strongest bond which unites 
his subjects to himself’ (Beitrage, 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed — ^worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe — is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It Is to the ancestors of the reipiing chief, ear* M. Jnnod, 
speaking of the Baronga, * that prayers and sacrifices are always 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned— in national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 
war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant harvest. Their name* 


compose the genealogj* of the roj'al family. They are invoked 
one after anotlier; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become the protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of ehikteembo [ancestral 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
family pride be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed' 
(Les Sarongas, 8S2). 

As the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a conception which is the 
natural consequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour w-ith red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. Sometimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to be remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will ‘die of cold on the 
mountams.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally ; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Bel. Sgst. 145, 225 ; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
•warn of danger, or to reveal mediemes. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is -with the man to help him. 
More usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the li-vdng by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead husband is jealous 
of his -wife ; and, before she marries another, the 
yiirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
When the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than m dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioned among the animals held by the 
Zulus to be manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may be 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
dUes or hyajnas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may be credited ■with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common people; and one land 
is shared by chieftainesses with commoners (Calla- 
way, oj}. cit. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them; and they are never 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the onlnmls referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ox. The cnlef w«Uth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
catUe-pen, or kraal, is placed in the centre of the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos build their villages in horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
between the two ends. Farther to the north the Uavenda 
huts are scattered irregularly in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower comers, 
tribe has its own type of village ; but in any case, the knal 
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Is the most ticrtd spot. There the chief of the village receives 
and feasts his visitors and people on great occasions ; there 
he oiTers his facrillces to tno mttnet; and often, when he 
dies, he Is buried there. All public assemblies are held there, 
and all solemn rites perlormed. The burial of the chief in the 
kraal involves the Identification In some sense of the cattle 
nlth the deceased. A Bechuana chief Is frequently addressed 
as ‘One who came forth from cattle.’ Amonjj the Basuto 
the cattle are called ‘tmlimo (spirits, manes) of the wet 
noses.' Yet the cattle are not regarded with the reverence 
and fear which the animals prcriously mentioned enjoy. 
domestic animals the}' are treated as the property of their 
owners; they arc dris'cn forth to pasture and back to their 
kraal ; they arc milked ; stii>erfluou3 buII-calves are castrated ; 
above all, they are killed for sacriDce and for food. Probably, 
In the first Instance, they were never slain except for sacrifice. 
But a sacrifice to the manes results In a feast on the slauglitcrcd 
animals by the living members of the village or tho tribe ; and 
now among tribes like the Baronga the cattle arc killed for 
food, while tho goat, a less valuable beast, Is the largest 
eacrifice (Junod, op. cit. 200). Among the Bechuana and other 
tribes a bull or an ox Is still offered on all Important occasions. 
In extreme emergencies, when the ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the Bamangwato offer an ox on the 
grave of a chief. On setting out for war the Bechuana sacri- 
fice a bull with special ceremonies, and the contents of Its 
stomach are carried before the host as a talisman of victory. 
The same uninviting substance is smeared over warriors In the 
purification ceremony alter returning from a fight; and chiefs 
who have quarrelled, meeting in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another's arms os they clasp hands. At a 
Bechuana marriage the fat surrounding the entrails of the 
slaughtered ox la rubbed with 'medicine' and laid about tho 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. Among tho Basuto an ox 
is sacrificed at a death, the corpse is buried wrapped In the akin 
with a piece of the meat and some grain, and the contents of 
the victim’s stomach are placed on the grave. The ritual in all 
these cases Indicates the eacredness of the animal ; and many 
other native customs and phrases point in the same direction 
(JAI XXXV. 801 ff. ; Martin, Masuloland, Ixindon, 1000, p. 00 f. ; 
Junod, op. eit. 200). 

Tho origin and exact bearing of these practices are still unde- 
termined. They are possibly to bo traced to the special care 
and affection with which cattle are thought to be regarded by 
the deceased ancestors whose chief possessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themselves In, or to inspire, them 
from time to time. Tho Sesuto phrase, for instance, above 

a noted, Is F,ald to bo used because It is believed by the Basuto 
sat the spirits of tho departed take up their abode for a time 
In the bodies of the cattle (Mrs. Cartwright, In FL xv. 2t0). 
It would seem, however, that such possessions are to bo dis- 
tinguished from those provloasly referred to, being usually no 
more than temporary. 

Some tribes nro accustomed to bury their chiefs 
in n special Lurial • ground. Tho royal burial- 
grounds of the Baronga arc described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardly traceable leads into them, trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the descendant of 
tho sacred line, for tho purpose of socrificin" to 
his ancestors. To all others entrance is forbidden. 
AVithin the thicket the illustrious dead rest be- 
neath barrows, on whicli are to ho seen the dried 
and dcca3'ing remains of oflerings, and often 
calnho-shes and other honschold utensils, broken 
and cast upon tlie grave at the time of burial. 
Kntnrally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probablj- deemed to be manifestations of tho de- 
cca-scd. Tbe=e cemeteries are invested with all 
tho terrors of superstition ; and awful talcs are 
told of .sacrilegious jKirsons who have dared to 

C luck tho fruits of tho trees, or even to cut a 
ranch of dried wood for fuel (Junod, op. cit. 
SSSfT.). The kings of thcBavenda are similarly 
buried Avith their ancestors in the holy grove. 
Formerly the bodv 000.3 laid on a low wooden scaf- 
fold and left until the flesh had fallen off, when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings arc not 
said to ‘die,’ but to ‘go away for a time.’ At 
their graves sacrifice is olFcrcd from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fi.xed in the 
ground, in tlic centre of which a shrub, flower, or 
ru.*!! lias liccn planted. This plant is probably the 
nvjdzimo {‘soul’ or ‘manifestation’) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavendn the dead return into van- 
ona objects, such as cattle, go.ats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of tho defunct, which arc then held i 
saerctl {JAI xxxv. STCfT.). In the same way 
among the Baro.nga, at a diiers death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are i 


kneaded up, together with some of the dung of 
tho oxen slain at his death, into a ball, which is 
carefully surrounded ■u’ith thongs of hide. AYhon 
his successor dies, a second ball is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mhamha. It is not an idol, hut 
a sort of national palladium. It is placed in tho 
custody of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety. Ho becomes a sort of 
high i)riest of the tribe ; and on nil national occa- 
sions he offers the sacrifice and brandishes tho 
mliamha before the eyes of tho people (Junod, 
op. cit. SDS). The Basuto of tho Transvaal have 
sacred trees in which tho manes dwell (Merenakv, 
132 ). 

{b) Smith-western tribes . — Among the Hcrcros 
the worship of tho dead is well developed. AVhen 
a man dies, he is buried near a tree, or, if the chief 
of a werft, or village, in his cattle-krnal ; cattle are 
slain, especially any supposed to bo favourites of 
tho deceased, cut to pieces, and cast aavay as oficr- 
ings to him, tho horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside tho grave. The werft is then aban- 
doned and allowed to fall into deca'y. Nor do the 
people return, unless tho deceased has himself ex- 
pressed tho wish to hear again after his death tho 
lowing of his cattle about his grave. AVhen they 
do return to rebuild tho werft, they lament for tho 
dead at tho grave and address tho oni«Ir«rM(‘ de- 
ceased’): ‘See, father) we are here, wo thy children. 
See, we have done ns thou hast ordered ns. AVe 
have brought the cattle thou gavest us hero,* and 
BO on. New fire is kindled on tho old hearth, a 
sheep is slauglitered, of wliich all the people eat. 
Every son of the deceased then approaches the fire 
with a branch or a small tree. These are set up 
in a row half-way between tho fire and tho cattle- 
kraal. An oxorsheepisslnughtcredforcachoftlio 
sons, and its flesh is laid upon tho grave. AVhen 
it is thus consecrated at the grave, it is further 
consecrated by tasting by the sons of tho deceased, 
Married men wlio have children nro tho onlj’ {Kir- 
sons allowed to eat of this flesh. So long ns these 
ceremonies arc proceeding (apparentlj’ for some 
day's), all milk must in tlio same way 1jc_ conse- 
crated by presentation at tho grave, and a little of 
it is always left standing in a pail on the grave. 
Another ceremony is also performed, but it docs 
not seem clear whether it is an invariable part of 
tho rites. Tho eldest son, standing at the grave, 
personates his fatlicr, and pretending to bo angry 
throws stones at the assembled people. At brat 
they are frightened and flee, ciying oat, ‘Oar 
father is angry' I Our father fights r Bcgaimng 
courage, they' return to tho grave and throw 
b.ack. After a sham fight of this kind for a hUlc 
Avhile the onnikum is supposed to become gnict ; 
and the son standing at tho grave begins to 
speak in his father’s name. He asks first nwnt 
the cattle individually by name or colour, and inen 
about the people. Tlio pcojdo reply’ ^ 

the questions (S. Afr. F. L. Joxtm. 1. _55 fT.). Here 
we have beyond doubt the recognition of a nil's 
divinity Avith whom direct relations of Avorslnpon 
the one side and tutelage on the other are entered 
into. But he is not taken as a divinity in sabstuu- 
tion for another. He is only the most recent oi 
the ov'jhiru, or deceased ancestors, all of Vfhoza 
nro regarded as poAverful beings. 


In the closest connexion with the sronhlp of antest^ Is Wf 



aterl only hyaolensn cfferlnys of cattle (Ar.aerjson, - 
222), and It mast 1« re-kindled with the 

sent the rale and anses'^trt. 1* jl' A',. 

Cre It kLodlerl at U.e cerenionr Joit d«or!!;ed. W 
tiaies happens, a certien of the par-'*’ I??,""?? ft 
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the old Ore is taken with them ; and if it go out, it must, if 
possible, be re-kiodled by a brand from the md hearth ; if not, 
then by means of the fire-stloks. Every child is presented a 
lew days after birth at the sacred hearth to the omukuru. The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
calling upon his ancestors and presenting the child to them. 
Birth takes place in a special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her own 
house. The meat slaughtered at the festival when a youth la 
circumcised Is holy, and must be cooked at the okuruo (‘sacred 
fire It is solemnly eaten there in the presence of sticks repre- 
senting toe ovakwu, which are brought lor the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. The ceremony of break- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children (} 3) is likewise 
performed at the sacred hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per- 
formed before the okuruo. The sick are carried round and 
round the sacred fire with a chant addressed to the omukuru, 
praying for their recovery (S. A/r. F. L. Joum. i. 41 ff., ii. 168; 
Dannert, 23, 48). 

(c) Northern tribes. — ^We turn to the Northern 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate of Uganda. 
Ancestor-worship is described as ‘the founda- 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held hy_ the 
Banyoro.’ Every clan has its own muchweei (pi. 
bachwezi), or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. The same word is applied 
to the priest or medicine-man who conducts the 
worship. It is also given to the individual mem- 
bers or the light - coloured Galla race which is 
dominant in these lands and, mingled with Bantu 
blood, now forms the Bahima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked upon by the Banyoro as caused by the 
bachwezi. When a person is killed by lightning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation of anger 
on the part of the bachwezi, either against him 
or his clan. A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine -man is summoned to investigate the 
cause; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Uganda Prot. ii. 688 tf,). 

The religion of the BMima, as we might ex- 
pect from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more developed. They have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, where offer- 
ings are made. Either in addition to the ancestral 
spmts, or as a specialized form of them, a number 
of beings are believed in who are looked upon as 
‘ devils^ or evil influences, and who therefore re- 
quire to be constantly propitiated. The Bahima 
worship deceased chiefs ana prominent personages, 
though they have ‘ little definite belief in a future 
life on the part of any individual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called mitoma, away to the east, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 631 ; 
Cunningham, 22). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or Muhammadans, formerly worshipped a number 
of ancestral and other spirits. Their religion ap- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighbours 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gods was Mukasa, who is believed by Sir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an- 
CMtral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin- 
cmal temple was on the biggest of the Sese Islands.’ 
He became in time the god of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided -with earthly wives in the persons of 
virgins, who were required to live chaste, though 
it is_ a question how far they complied ivith the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
SM, being often referred to as female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba, whose name 
is derived from a word signifying ‘sun.’ There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and immediately 
to the north of the lake hes a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re- 
lated to the_ Ba^nda, are said to worship a 
number of spirits (balubare), each of which nas 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to be the homes of special lubare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the home of the lubare 
Takwe, who ‘ personifies that stream.’ If a virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to their ankles and 
legs, and with a sacrificial sheep, were thro^vn into 
the river to be drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagna 
on the occasion of a chiefs death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. Johnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native toAvn 
of Luba at a time when the famine was threatened. 
In this ceremony all the details of sacrifice of a 
young girl at the foot of a sacred tree were per- 
formed in mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to be devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op. 
cit. ii. 718 ff.). 

Little need be said of the burial rites of these 
tribes as indicative of their religion. The Bahima 
are a purely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there is a huge heap of manure, which is of course 
daily added to. In this heap the dead are buried. 
Peasants, who do not belong to the Bahima, or 
ruling aristocracy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The Banyoro kings were put into a circular pit 
about twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
The pit was then covered with a cowhide tightly 
pegged down all round, and a temple built over it. 
A headman was placed as watcher; and many of 
the personal servants of the deceased were ap- 
ointed to live in the temple. They and their 
escendants (who continued their duty) were sup- 
plied with food by the surrounding country. 
Bahima chiefs are buried beneath tlieir huts; 
other persons are exposed to be eaten by hysenas. 
The kmgs of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emerera. A great house was built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the body was laid on a low 
wooden scaffold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be cmened again. The deceased king’s cook, his 
headman of the beer-pots, and his chief herdsman 
were seized, together ivith three women of corre- 
sponding rank ; they were dragged in front of the 
house and there slaughtered, their bodies being 
left to the vultures. The king’s under-jaw had 
been cut off previously to his entombment. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same en- 
closure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and the wives of the deceased and their 
successors, who were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. The late king, Mutesa, abol- 
ished this custom ; but his wives, so long as they 
lived, were to be, and they remain, the official 

f uardians, dwelling in the great house which has 
een erected over his grave (Cunningham, 10, 29, 
224). A chief of the Basoga is buried beneath his 
own house, which is then suffered to fall into 
decay. An ordinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling. If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reed or stick, over which the deceased has 
been called to come for burial, is wrapped up in 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Passing by a number of tribes about which we 
are even more inmerfectlyinformed than about those 
of the Uganda Protectorate, we turn to the Man- 
g’anja and the Wa-yao in the Shire Higlilands. 
These two tribes believe themselves to be of common 
origin. The latter are an intrusive people, whose 
original seat was probably the Unango mountains 
between Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
whence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the earlier half of last 
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ccntniy. They conquered the Mang’nnja, ulti- 
mately settling side by side vith them and inter- 
marrying. In all probability at no distant date 
they ■will fuse into one people. To that fusion 
their religion irill offer no difficulties, for it is in 
all essentials the same. It is primarily a u-orsbip 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called lisoka (pT. 
masafui). As usual in the lower culture, it is be- 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, and 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At death 
it departs to return to the body no more. One 
of the words for ‘spirit’ is msimu, obviously re- 
lated to the Sechuana morimo (p. 364*). Just ns a 
lunatic, moreover, is called ny the Bcchuana 
harimo, so among the Yaos sufferers from mad- 
ness, idiocy, or delirium are via masolca (‘ they of 
the spirits’). After death the lisoka is said to 
have ‘gone to Mulungu’ t it is even called mv- 
lungu. This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate ‘ God, ’for which it is no more the equiva- 
lent tlian is the Sechuana morimo. But the fuller 
discussion of multingu must be reserved for a sub- 
sequent section (see p. 365*). 

Besides tlie manes, the Yaos recognize other per- 
sonal beings who receive worship. Of these the 
cliicf is Mtanga, often identified with Mulungu. 
Mtanga is said to have pinched up the earth into 
mountains, dug channels for the rivers, and brought 
down the rain to fill tliem. He is associated with 
Mangochi, the great hill in the country to the 
north-cast of their present habitat, which the Yaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not appear to bo identified udth Mangochi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worshipped remarkable hills. Some of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local obiects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from its 
earlier scats they may have become more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
case a tendency is discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develop 
from ancestor-worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Africana, \. 68 ff.; JA/ xxxii. 89). 

The spirits arc approached with offerings of 
native flour or beer, or of fowls or goats. These 
arc prasonted at the shrine and left for the spirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some- 
times the spirit asks for some other offering. If for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire ; if for a house, a now hut is built for him. 
Offerings are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man. The first-fruits of the crops are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional small 
offerings of flour or beer are placed at the foot of 
tiie tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or work. On sitting doum to a meal the 
native throws a piece of the food at the root of the 
nearest tree. On a journey a little flour is often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet, AH these offerings arc 
made to Mulungu, and the act is kvlomba Mu- 
lungu, ‘ to worship Mulungu.' 

The reigning ciiicf is the priest of his deceased 
ancestors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the departed of his family. When a man dies, he 
is buried in his own house, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
buried alive with him ; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables sneh as ivory and beads are 
ground to powder and put into the grave with him ; 
/o<Ki .and drink are left upon the furface. If he is 
buried in hi< hon“e, the nou>c becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship ; otherwise it is broken down. 


but still considered sacred to him, and offerings arc 
presented on the site. At a cliiefs death the nllago 
13 abandoned — at aU events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain, for 
crops, and on other occasions. Ho manifests him- 
self in dreams or in animal-form. A great hunter 
takes the form of a lion or a leopard; witches 
appear as ^mnas ; other spirits often appear ns 
serpents. The chieFs principal ivife or some other 
woman is set apart as prophetess or oracle of the 
spirit. Ho inspires her at night; she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are heard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the demand 
for a human sacrifice. If the divinity be resident 
on a mountain, the victim is bound and loft to bo 
eaten by wild beasts or to die of hunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode be near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and throira 
into the water. 

In almost every Yao viUage is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a strong fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. Such a shrine 
is regarded with awe. If the viUage bo removed 
the old shrine is not forgotten ; periodiciff visits 
are made to it. On the occasion of a long journey 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of arouglit, 

E ravers are offered to the deceased, and a feast is 
eld, his successor or some other near relative 
officiating as priest. Slaves and common people 
are regarded as of no account. Their graves are 
in the thick bush, and no offerings are made to 
them, for they can have no influence in the spirit- 
world. 

The Mang’anjn buiy in groves or thickets, 
caUed nkalango, which often form _ landmarks; 
but important men may bo buried in their oivn 
houses. Miss Werner describes one such grove 
visited by her. Pots of all sorts and sizes, each 
ivith a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
over the graves, and broken sifting-baskets, and 
handles of hoes or axes were laid upon them. 
Among the other graves was a body ivrappcd in a 
red mat slung from a pole supportea between two 
trees — a case of what is called sub-aerial burial 
(Werner, 155). 

Upwards of 800 miles to the north-nortb-west, in 
German territory, the Warundi hold beliefs in ®11 
essentials similar to those of the Yaos. The 
foundation of their religion is the worship of the 
dead. Father van dcr liurgt gives a list of thirty 
names of spirits distinct from the ordjnaiy manes. 
Many of these turn out on examination to bo col- 
lective appellations. One of them, Umugassa, 
little regarded by the Warundi, is, ns the goM 
Father points out, Mukasa, the god of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza venerated by the Bngtmda. 
Another, Bugaba, is said to be the name of the 
most ancient king of the Wahinda, tho parent 

tribe of the Warundi. Others seem to bo depa^ 

mental spirits ; but the natives aro_ vague about the 
matter, and there is reason to think that some or 
them at least are local divinities on their way ^ a 
more general acceptance. Several are declareu to 
be identical with Iniana, who is spoken of th the 
same way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yno. ins 
name Mulungu is found among the Warundi, Wt 
is not employed ns that of an object of worship : 
Imana seems to take its plnee. Iniaria is F 
said to make nil, see all, and be able to do all : 
to give life, health, death, tho fruits of the car -h, 
and so forth. But there is no idea of creation, 
properly so called ; at most Irnnna or one o 
the other spirits is an arranger, a trans.orrn. . 
The name Imana is, however, a collective nswK, 
like Mulungu (p. 305*). Anotlicr spirit, hirnrit < 
often identified with Irnana, receives iiio-,l o. ij- 
practical worship. A.s the name Imana is M’i', 
to the sacred grove or ancestral kraal of the km;,. 
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and to the king himself as invested with a relimons 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
ran^ are called hy his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The great national rite Is the adoration of the sacred spear of 
Elranga. It is performed at the birth of twins, in cose of grave 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other Important occasion. 
The chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger-cat skin with the tall 
hanring down bis back, and rrith the sacred spear grasped in 
his hand, site between his assistants. When the priest is a man, 
his assistants are women. But the priest may be a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. earring gourd-rattles, the 
people gravely dance to a solemn chant. Then each, taking a 
little quantity of straw, bows before the spoar,’offering the straw 
with a short prayer. When all the participants have performed 
this rite, they quit the but and go to the ikitabo, or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a bed of dne 
white grass strewn round a sycamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or stalks of manioc. Hither sick persona are 
brought to sleep and recover; dying persons are carried hither, 
and over them is recited a formula ascribing their condition to 
the mane!, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The 
ikitabo is in fact sacred to the manes. At the adoration of the 
spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new ikitabo 
by the solemn planting of a young tree as its centre. After a 
certain time of silent rest at the ikitabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the priests takes a winnowing 
basket, and, turning It upside down, pours water over it. He 
then asperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for the upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre- 
sent the vault of heaven, whence the priest causes the blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur- 
muring prayers. A pot of sacriucial beer Is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn. The assembly is then disimssed, 
and the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
mat. 


The Warundi also possess small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated specially to the mizimu (pi. of 
umuzimu, the Kii^di form of the Sechnana 
morimo), or manes. Such huts are also dedicated 
■with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside the hut ritual food byway of communion 
■with the manes, and what is left is put into the 
hut. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pot 
placed in the hut. Every time aftenvards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the hut. This is also 
done on other occasions; and it is believed that 
the manes often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to be found 
^ the roadside, to ■which every passer-by adds. 
These are said to be dedicated to the mizimu. 
They may perhaps now be connected in the 
people’s minds ■with the manes; but this must 
be considered doubtful, unless the statement be 
limited to the manes of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, who, though ha-ving many customs in 
common with the "Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the CTave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi- 
cally all over the world, and are usually raised to 
more or less va^ely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, but in 
the ■village. A father’s grave is dug in the midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stones is made, over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the earth from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the ivife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to the departed to be propitious to those who are 
left behind, to herself and to the children. The 


tumulus in the courtyard becomes a shrine, at 
which rites similar to tnose just described are per- 
formed : prayers and sacriflees are ofiered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. When the king dies, his 
remains are ■wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a Are. The body is then laid on a 
low scaffold in the middle of his courtyard. The 
people come from all parts to pay homage to the 
deceased, to adore his manes, and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten away the feet of the scafibld. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widows are sacrificed to the manes. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of the 
adoration of the sacred spear ; a sycamore is 
planted over the grave ; and the royal kraal then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, which no one enters but the official 

f uardian whose duty it is from time to time to 
ring food and beer for the spirits. These groves 
are numerous, though the country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree-worship proper, however, can 
hardly be said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burrt tells us that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 
putrefaction is said to be chosen and fed with milk. 
Hence we should infer that desiccation is not in- 
variably practised. The worm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s Avives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
spirit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
animal. It is regarded as sacred; sacrifices are 
ofiered to it, and it must not be injured. 

Sacrifices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cooks, and oxen are, however, also 
ofiered. A special kind of pipe with two bowls 
is smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the manes. 
This ceremony is a sort of offering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the A'wemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7 . Inferior to him 
are the milungu (a word ob'viously the same as 
mulungu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and sacrifice. 
Another being ■with a sunifar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘god’ of the rinderpest, who is said to come 
periodically to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 
have not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed to be the father of all albino cliildren. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to be distinct from the milungu, who, 
it is conieotured, are either the nature-spirits wor- 
shipped by the aborigines of the country oefore the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of very ancient chiefs 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now bear the characteristics of 
nature-spirits, haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi of chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places. Occasionally they take the form of a 
python. More usually they communicate -with 
the living by appearing in dreams, or by ‘ posses- 
sion.’ There is another class of spirits called 
vibanda, which are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased ■wizards and other 
criminals. They are said to be worshipped by the 
toaloshi (■wizards), of whom more hereafter (p, 363*’). 

_ Burial takes place in a thicket or grove near the 
■village^ where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and outs a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that ‘ he may hear when God [pre- 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of the relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceased), 
promising that they will take care of his ivife and 
children, and expressing the hope that he udll be- 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7 ). 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If he vras nn iron- or irory-Tvorker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late king 
died, trvo of his -mves -were instantly sacriGcei 
The body ^ras then shut np in his principal hat 
until the funeral, u-hicb could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried u-rappcd in 
a ball’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead cliiePs spirit. IVlien a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi. 

{(f) Western tribes. — One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the W'estem tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so liighly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits: — (1) 
Inina (Mpongive; pi. anina) or Hina (Benga; pi. 
malina), a human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or nnimal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth is ‘ vaguely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely OMociated from birth to death, 
and called the life-spirit.' W’orship is paid to the 
lost by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
upon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel. — (2) Ibambo (Mpongive ; pi. abavxbo), the 
spirits of ancestors, os distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibambo is regarded with 
superstitions dread, like a European ghost. — (3) 
Ombitriri (Mpongive ; pi. aiciri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr. Nassau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below ns nil coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombiciri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass tliere, and passers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
ns a tutelary spirit ; and almost every man has his 
own ombiciri, for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. ‘ Ombuiri is also regarded as the author 
of cver3rthing in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.’ Ho 
has no priest, ‘ his intercourse with men being 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become airin’. "iVkite 
men arc themselves airin’. Atciri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship ; ami 
among the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. 1 hey continue to dwell in the district 
of their ovra people even if the latter remove, when 
they reni-iin on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about tlicm is that they become 
small and inert daring the cold dry season. — (4) 
A'Hnd/r (nl. sinkir.da), a dess partly consisting of 
spirits of common people deceased’ pa-rtly of un- 
certain origin. Sinl-ir.da are usually cvil-aLspo«cd. 
■They enter Uie bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


lirium.— (5) 3fondi (Benga; pi. tngor.dt), a class 
resembling sinkinda, but more eidl-tiisposcd, 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. Hdgd (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinkinda, and atciri are invoked for their expmsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Africa, 6411’.). 

Th(! classes of spirits thus recognized by the Jlponcvre and 
their neighbouring tribes are not always enonjcrated In the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau's analrsie a (lir illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
(f.r.V Excepting the first class, which Is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their 'powers and functions shade into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.' Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power ; none is omnipotent. 
All 'can be influenced and made subservient to human wishes 
hy a variety of incantations’; in other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions. It Is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a largo extent the worship of the dead. That It Is cot 
entirely so appears from the fact that spirits are very ofte.u 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects. Localities 
are spoken of ns having g(X)d or bad (that is, favourable or malig. 
nant) spirits. Such objects and localities are fonnd all over 
West .Wrica. It is very improbable that all the spirits haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Bather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mj-stery. As we shall see In a subsequent section ({ 7). 
an idea of sacredness and mystery attaches to various objects of 
the external world ; and though many of them are not objects 
of worship, still they are something apart, they contain a germ, 
or it may bo a vestige, of nature-worsnip. One means by which 
thfi localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the dead. Is 
effected is by iroaws. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, images are In frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the sVuUs 
and other bones of distinguished men and ancestors are vener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Corisco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of y6M, consists of n bundle of finger- and 
toe-Jolnts, nail and hair clippings, eyes, and other poraoni of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members are associated in the native bcliel with 
their reh'es. Their cfiiciency is oiled into action by preycrapd 
the me^cine-man’s incantations. Among the Bavili, the nru/u, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a porrion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
'medicine,' to bo altcrwards put by the njanpo (priest, or 
mcdicdne-man) Into an antelope’s horn or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit Is ultimately transited 
by means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place In the hew 
of a relative. Those spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodrt 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them In trouble, thongh 
without the power to help them. like tho Omlnriri mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for It Is believed ' that, 
if every one of theBavill were destroyed to-morrow, these tctulu 
would hover about in the grass around their towns for ever and 
ever ’ (Dennett, BfaeL ifon’s Jfind, 62). 

In accordance with these beliefs,^ tho dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the Eea-be.ach or the river- 
banK away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses. Some of 
the Coast tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they specially desire to honour under tho floor 
of the hut. This is more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part of the 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave— if a 
rich man, in a little hnt built upon the grave. 
The body itself is often wrapped in a largo omonnt 
of cloths and habiliraente ; food, drink, ana 
tobacco arc placed in the coffin. Slaves and wire* 
are buried with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit- world nnatteuded. The usual 
purification by tathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately after the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or Uken 
part in the ceremony. The next day the medicine- 
man sprinkles the survivors, their property, aiiu 
the entrances to the village with a “ccoction 01 
balondo-bark for the earae purpose, 
people ejaculate prayers to tho spirit for wealth ot 
fooi The nioumers remove to another hou-e ana 
remain there dniing the p/eriod of rconming, i_^ - 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus CAmiCf, 
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gickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rending 
of garments, and other signs of ■woe are practised 
in abundance. When anything untowara happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made -with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incamation. Some of them, 
at all events, are bom again, either in them o>vn 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus ; others come 
back as snakes, hyaenas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Deele, 74 ; Bertrand, Kingdom of the Barotsi, 
London, 1899, 278). The deceased monarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The to'wn where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
■with mats ; and in that grove is nis tomb. It is 
kept scrapulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep lioth the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the ■village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of priest ; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come t<^ray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main ivithout 5 he must make knoivn his request 
to the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditino are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle-plague swept through the continent, the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino ; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these dmnities ■without lea'ving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(Bdguin, 120). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. A father^s 
grave, we are told, is respected and ■visited by his 
oflBpring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bably for purposes of worship. 

$. Idols. — ^Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356*), by the Baronga at a chiefs death, of por- 
tions of his exuvice. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Bhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup ; the ■whole is bound 
round Avith calico and baA-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elseivhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set up in or near a ■village. 


and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
{FL xiv. 61). An image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to nave existed at 
Mwarai, tended by priestesses, Avho were called 
the ■wives of the god. This seems to require fur- 
ther investigation. Among the 'Western tribes the 
case is difierent. As has been already (§ 4 ) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable Avith those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coast the objects 
most usually associated in the mind of Europeans 
with the religion of the natives are called ‘ fetishes.’ 
Properly speaking, the Avord fetish (from the Portu- 
guese feitiqo) means ‘ sorcery ’ or ‘ amulet.’ Fetishes 
are of tAvo kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre- 
quently ithyphallic) figures and objects of various 
other substances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded as personal beings, or, at least, as pos- 
sessed of an indAvelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. "When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a Avoman) Avho 
is a member of the family for Avhich it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere- 
mony of consecration is performed by the nganga, 
by Avhich the spirit, or voice, is supposed to enter 
the spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are said to be brought by one or other of the Avinds. 
The imprecatory fetishes consist entirely of Avooden 
figures, generally human, into Avhich nails are driven 
from time to time, and which are therefore knoAim 
as nail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
the spirit of some known person is conjured Avhen 
it is made. It is first decided Avhose spirit is to be 
secured. The nganga then goes Avith a party into 
the bush and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Hairing done that, he proceeds to out doAvn 
a tree, from Avhich it is believed that blood gushes 
forth. A foAvl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
Avith that of the tree. The fetish is shaped ^om 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainly 
within ten days ; his spirit, in fact, is thencefortn 
xmited AA’ith the fetish. The nail-fetish is used for 
tAvo purposes. Oaths are sworn by it : the person 
swearing calls upon it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. At a ‘ big palaver ’ (dispute 
or lawsuit) the fetish is brought out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus imprecating death upon 
himself if he do not speak the truth. The otner 
purpose for Avhich nail-fetishes are used is to call 
doAvn evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. ‘ The hulu (spirit) of the man Avhose 
life Avas sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man’s Mind, 85 ff.). 
Numerous examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of Avhich the finest, perhaps, 
is one called ‘ Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The naU- 
fetishes, hoAvever, because used for purely impre- 
catory purposes, are regarded quite differently from 
all other objects of prayer or supernatural beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than Avith religion. 
Their priests form a class apart. 

6 . Priests, medicine -men, diviners, and sor- 
cerers. — (a) Central and South-eastern tribes . — 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri- 
fice is usually offered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors. But there is an 
order of men some of Avhom among certain tribes 
are charged Avith this duty. These men, AA-ho 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the laAV 
of the white man, are commonly called Avitch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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distinct classes, viz. (1) rain-makers; (2) -witcli- 
Cnders ; (3) medicine-doctors ; (4) a class -whose 
duty it is to consecrate -weapons and make the 
■warriors invulnerable ; (5) -women -who, armed 
with a calabash - rattle, foretell fortune or mis- 
fortune ; (6) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evU out of the 
patient’s body ; (7) a third kind of medical practi- 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity; (8) a 
further kind wlio undertake the cure of the sick 
by duncinp during the night; (9) family or clan 
priests, called chefi (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family chooses his chefi, whose duty it is to 
sacrifice once a year at the beginning of harvest ; 
who speaks -adth the divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The chefi of the 
Bavenda king is a woman, his eldest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all these classes is 
dd-uanga (sing, ftatiffa) (JAI xxxv. 379). The 
word iianga is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled in any particular matter (Callaway, on. 
cit, 131). The Zulus have a class of iianga who 
are diviners, another class of rain-makers, whose 
hu.siness it is to make rain and drive away light- 
ning and liaiJ, a third who practise medical magic, 
and so forth. To become a dinner a man must 
bo entered by the amatongo {manes). They are 
said to ‘ walk in his body.’ Ho complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for food, and habitually avoids 
certain kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.’ 
After some time ho manifests possession by re- 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then he has con- 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by snatches ; he berins 
to sing. Sacrifices are ofibred for him. JFinally, 
he takes an emetic which ‘makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to various testa 
ho is recognized a.s a olriner. Candidates for the 
class of ram-makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other iziilanga, who put them through a course 
of fasting (Callaway, op. cit. 259 ff., 388). Further 
to the south the Xosa tribes enumerate five kinds 
of doctors: (I) witoh-dootors, including diviners 
and prophets; (2) surgeons or bone-setters; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain - doctors ; and (6) war -doctors. 
E.vcopt the lost, who are always men, they may bo 
of cither se-v. The word usca for ‘ doctor ’ among 
these tribes is ipjfra, perhaps of Hottentot deriva- 
tion (Hewat, Banin Folklore, 1905, p. 27 ff.). 
Sickness Is caased bj- the manes, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the mairial practices of some cvU-dlsposcd person, or else it 
Is ‘only sickness and nothing more.' The first thing when 
attacked with disease Is to ascertain to which of these kinds of 
sickness it belongs. This Is done by divination ; and the diviner 
often knows or can divine the remedy. In cases of sickness 
declared to be due to witchcraft, the next step Is to divine, or 
•smell out,’ the sorcerer, and to counteract nls magic, ’The 
one subject that ail Kafirs are agreed upon,’ we aro told (and 
the statement is true of the whole Bantu race, and Indeed of 
all peoples In their stage of dvUitation), ‘Is the reality of magic. 
No liallr In h!i senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic’ (Kidd, T/ts Kseential Kafir, JOOl, n. 139), Magic b 
Inextricably mixed up with religion. It Is applied to everything. 
In worship. In war, at birth, at marriage, ft b part of all ccrc- 
monles. It protects the cattle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the people. It b performed at puberty, 
in sickness, on a Journey. By magfe, rain b made to bnng forth 
the fruits of the earth, or thunderstorms, hall, and blighting 
droughts are averted. All these are beneficent eppIlcatTons of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there b another aspect 
of magic. The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of the ceremonies on the occasion of a war are Intended to terrify 
or to injere the enemy. In like manner an eviI.dispose<i Indi- 
vidual can cause misfortune, sickness, or death to any one of 
wha-a he may be envious, or against whom he may hare a 
^'!ge or an InJ-jry to avenge. It b the b-uriness of the 
ftar.ca on any t-uch occasion to discover the witrh. On every 
death (at any rate, cn the death of every wealt.'iy or important 
person) an Inijnest b held to ascertain the cause, and, if deter- 
mined to be witchcraft, then to divine the criminal A favo-urite 
m'theid cf divining is by mea.cs of small bones, stones, and sbelb, 
which are tried as dice. According as they fall when ttirown 
by the thvi.-.er, they imllcate the answer W the queatisms he 
tstta The dirl-rer Is grne.-ailv a s.hrrad. erp-rienced man, who 
knows low to attane his disooveri-e to tire expectaticas and the 


prejudices of his clients. The penalty of witchcraft exercUed 
against individuab is death and confiscation to the ^lef of all 
the offender’s goods. The practice of ‘smelling out,’ or dis- 
covering, witches is therefore profitable to Uie ruler, and Is, 
besides, a means of keeping his subjects In contlnu.al fear and 
subjection. Its result has very often been so disastrous, and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and dc.ath among the 
tribes, that It h-as been prohibited In all the British colonies. 

(6) South-western tribes.— Tho Hercro medicine- 
men aro divided into tbreo classes, viz. (1) iritch- 
doctors proper {onganga, pi. ozonganga), who 
combine the professions of physician and poisoner ; 

(2) sooths-ayers {ombuhe, pi. osombuhe), who foretdl 
tho outcome of political action by the inspection of 
the entrails of slaughtered cattle; (3) diviners 
{ombetere, pi. ozombetere). These lost are called in 
to ascertain the person who has caused misfortune, 
disease, or evil di any kind. The modus operandi 
is to take tlireo iron heads or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly move tlio hand up 
and do^vn. From the way in which tho beads 
arrange themselves, on tho lines of the hand and 
the fingers, as this is done, the diviner arrives at his 
conclusions. The medicine-man’s art descends from 
father to son, or if there be no son, to tho prac- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is secretly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. There is no 
order of priests strictly so called. The father of a 
houscliola is the priest of his ancestors ; ho offers 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § a). 

(c) Northern tribes , — It has already been men- 
tioned (§ 4 (c)) that tho priests of the Banyoro in 
tho Uganda JProtcctoratb aro colled, cgnally with 
the ancestral spirits whose worship thej’ conduct, 
bachicezi. They combine tho functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witch-doctor, and each clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accredited otficial. _ But there 
are, besides these, jn-ivato practitioners in black or 
wliite magic. Tho Bohima aristocracy have a pro- 
found belief in \vitchoraft. The countiy of Ankolo 
used to be continually agitated by the • smelling- 
out ’of -witches and -wizards, and their excention. 
The Hima medicine-men collect a certain grass, of 
which they make hay. This hay is put into a jw 
of mead, banana- wine, or sorghum -beer, and left 
for twenty-four hours in one of tho small huts or 
shrines already (§ 4) described. Tho liTJor i* 
afterwards removed, and drunk _ ns a medicine. 
The medicine-men also make little oval-shaped 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they niuttcr 
inc.antntions, and then sell them for nmukts, 
especially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or bad dreams (Johnston, Uganda, ii. C88, 
632). 

Among tho Baganda tho priests of gods ana 
ancestral spirits wero tenned bamandxca. They 
Wore aprons consisting of little wliito goat-skin.s, 
and wero adorned M-ith amulets. _ They were alw 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and wisuw 
for nows of his parents and liis wife, lie went to 
mandtoa, who, fumislied with Ids nine couTy sheUs 
soivn on a strip of leather, woujd with this atrip 
mako tho sign of tlio cross and fling it before Inm, 
and then, ns if inspired, would reply to the <] ac- 
tions. The cross was employed as a symlwl yy toe 
priests before tho introduction of Chnstinnlty. 
Besides tho priests there were three dosses 01 
'doctors’ in Uganda, viz. (1) musatco, a physi- 
cian, sldllcd in nerbs and tho treatment of uJeera, 
wounds, and skin-diseases ; (2) snufooo, a sorcere^ 

(3) mwahutiea, a. poisoner. Tho muiogo is repni^ 
to travel a^ut at niglit stark naked, a ‘1'-^'^'“ . 
spirit at all events in some respects, ana m hjs o'™ 
belief ns well as in that of otliere. If m 

dition bo dance at midnight before a bana« 
plantation, the trees will wither and the iry 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mcsmenc 
over waak-niinded people, ‘Ho is nsM as a c 
tcctive of criminals ’ (pretiuniahly a ‘ rmeller-oni !• 
and for casting love-cnanns or aecrctly injnncg 
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enemy. He is often confounded "with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of spirits (Johnston, 
<^. cit, ii. 678, 676). 

The Wa-yao and Mang’anja seem to possess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
right and duty of approaching the higher powers. 
As already mentioned (§ 4 ), the head of every 
family oilers the prayers and sacrifices to his 
ancestors, and a woman is often set apart as 
prophetess or diviner. The msinganga practises 
as a physician, using simples and charms, and per- 
forming rough surgical operations. The diviner or 
sorcerer (mchisango) determines the cause of disease, 

‘ smells-oiit ’ the witch who has produced sickness 
or misfortune, and generally advises (for a sub- 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. This he does ostensibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd filled with sticks, hones, claws, 
pieces of pottery, and so forth, much in the way 
previously described, and by shaking a gourd- 
rattle filled with pebbles. After a death and on 
other occasions an inquiiy is held. The diviner is 
usually a ivoman. On the day appointed for the 
ceremony she proceeds, accompanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a more or less delirious condition, and is then sup- 
posed to be under the influence of the masoka. 
Witches are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibalism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by instil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to hold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft is required to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarely refused, everybody, 
of course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by proxy, the recipient being^a 
dog or a fowl, whicn is tied to the accused. Hi 
case of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. One who dies under the 
poison-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture (Macdonald, chs. ii. iii. iv. v. xv.). Eain- 
making is practised, but there is no professional 
class of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of wells by women, as 
among the Baronga, is a rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for ram. In an accoimt given by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, whicn may pro- 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the cliief s sister, who occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, ‘a large jar of water was brought and 
placed before the chief; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face ; then water was 
poured over her by another woman ; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hands, and, dipping them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations,’ Amulets and ‘ medicine ’ of difl'er- 
ent kinds are used for various purposes, offensive 
and defensive — for protection against thieves, 
against crocodiles and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth ; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least they are 
discovered by diviners in the process of ‘ smelling- 
out.’ These practices, however, offer no striking 
peculiarity (Werner, 56, 76, 80). 

Among the Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes. Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
thwe is Kiranga. As we have seen (p. 359*), his 
priest may be either a man or a woman, who is called 
by the same n^e as the dh-inity, and is held to be 
inspired by him. A Iciranga is made in one or 
other of three ways : ( 1 ) by inheritance ; ( 2 ) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
possession during the adoration of the sacred spear. 


Divination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other Bantu tribes. The 
belief in wtchcraft presents no speciM features. 
When sickness occurs, a medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, though various vegetable 
remedies are known, as well as bleeding and cautery. 
Ordeals (red-hot iron or boiling water) are resorted 
to in order to discover the witch. The dead bodies 
of such as are convicted of sorcery are left unburied. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
milungu and of his ancestors, though the manage- 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
basing'anga (pi. of sing'anga),_ who formed the 
regular priesthood. ‘ Their main function was to 
interpret the will of the milungu and the mijpashi 
(p. 359’’), and to combat the evil enchantments of the 
sorcerers. They named children at birth, superin- 
tended the sacrifices, tended the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ {JAl 
xxxvi.155). Their ofBcewasnothereditary. Mostof 
the old people claimed to be basin^anga, by virtue of 
their position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women who assert that they are 
ossessed by some dead chief. They hold what may 
e described as sdances at times, and are regarded 
■with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
sorcery is an article of belief. The waloshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and powerful ‘ medicmes,’ the death of 
anybody who comes under their ban. They and 
they alone worship the vibanda (p. 359’’), who impart 
to them instructions, ‘medicines,’ and power to 
change into predatory ■wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vibanda (JAI, loc. cit.), 

(d) Western tribes. — Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the nganga in 
treating of the nail -fetishes (p. 361’’). The other ztn- 
ganga (pi. olnganga) — atanyrate, among the Ba^vili 
— ^form a hierarchy, at the head of which is the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them officiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, as elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what we call natural causes. The nganga, there- 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the Bantu race, proiddes pre- 
ventive ‘ medicines ’ intended to avert danger from 
■witchcraft, weapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also diidnes the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has ca'used it, ana 
many other matters connected with the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the kmg, the 
nganga mpuJcu, or chief dmaer, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of douht, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga officiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far as these ordeals 
are distinguishable from other methods of di^vdna- 
tion, they may be described as the taking of 
powdered bark of the Ukasa (tree) or the Bnndu 
(herb), or passing of hot knives across the palms 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of any nganga. 

7 . Supreme Being. Nature-spirits. — (a) Central 
and S.E. tribes. — The most obscure and difficult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is whether they have any belief in a Supreme God, 
a Creator, an overruling Proridence. Confining 
our attention for the moment to the Central and 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As th ey dwel t on a great continent, 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin of 
men and of anim^, they were not wholly devoid 
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of specnlation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkulu 
na the first of men, the man who in some way 
brought men into existence. But they are by no 
means agreed as to how he did so. He himself is 
said to have sprung out of a bed of reeds. It is not 
clear, however, that this expression is to be taken 
literally. Some were of opinion that ho begat 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Others 
thonght he had dug them up or split them out of a 
stone. The word Unkulunkithi simply means the 
most remote ancestor knorni to a tribe or a clan. 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu, and the 
word is ordinarily used ns equivalent indifferently 
to our ‘great-great-grandfather’ and ‘great-great- 
grandmother’ (compare the nkulu of the Bavili, 
pp. 360*’, 361*’). Uthlanga is another name fre- 
quently cited ns that of n Zulu creator. Tlie word 
means a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Thus a father is described as the 
Uthlanga of his children, from wliich they stooled 
or broke off as the offsets from a reed. Unknlu- 
nkulu, in the sense of First ^lan, is sometimes said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in such a case 
Uthlanga is regarded as his uife. Utndahuko (from 
ukudabuka, ‘ to bo broken off') is a third expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as ‘ the lord or 
chief who gives life,’ and identified with Uthlang.a. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
supreme, overruling Providence. There are tradi- 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native mind 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
uTapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
‘When [this expression] is applied to God, it is 
simply the result of [Christian] te.aching. Among 
themselves ho is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
ns the Preserver of Men, but as a power’ (Calla- 
way, qp. cit. 124). The result or M. Junod’s 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga is 
to the same effect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the Bonga mind. But the word Tilo, 
‘Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
As such it means a place, and more than a place, 
a power which manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such ns .t'wins. It is called ‘ Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im- 
personal. 

[b) Central tribes. — ^The religious beliefs of the 
inland tribes have never been the subject of in- 
quiry so systematic and minute as that to which 
Callaway subjected the beliefs of the Zulus, But 
the e\naencc, so far as it goes, concerning the 
Basnto and the Bechuana is to the same effect. 
There is a word common to these and other tribes 
of the interior which has been adopted by the 
missionaries to translate ‘God.’ It was adopted 
many years ngo before the native ideas were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
although, ns it turns put, it was an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Scchuana form, 
Morimo. It means a ghost or disembodied spirit, 
and it has a strong flavour of malevolence. 

• Jlorimo,’ sa)-» JIofTat, * to those who knew any thinp about It, 
had been represented as a malerolcnt tdo or thin?.’ Arboimet 
declares : ‘ All the blacks whom I bare known are athelate, bat 
It wonld not be di.'TleuIt to Cnd amongst them some tbeists,' 
This eeems contradictorj'. Whit he nrobibly means is that 
Indlriduat) misrht be found, thouf,'b he hid not met them, who 
hid a nfue rpeculitlre noL'oa ol a Supreme Beintr. He goes 
on: ‘Their atheism, howceer, does not prci'cnt tJicIr bein^ 
eitretnely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of ivenhJp to 
their ancestors, whom they call Berirvt, or in the sinjiiiar 
ilcrima' (.^rboanc;, CO). Berimo berond doubt means Uje 
ancestral nones. phrase for dyinjr fs ‘iroinj: to Birimo.' A 
lunitio, or one deii.-ioas or talki-uj foolishly, Is called Bsrimo, 
thit Is, cue pots*?ie<l by one cr lUcre ej the mcnes. There It 
arrother plural c! J/c-nmo. im.mely,J/ m’/no, which b often traas- 
Uted ' fods,’ and which b the word used hi the Sesuto phrase 
abere cted (1 4 ) fcrcittle. In the ten^ue cl the EiTer.di the word 
X'cdnrv, which b a dlilectlo form of Mcrirv;, meirrs ' cothtef 


else but the totality of the good »ouU of their ancestor*, who htrt 
not been roloi tmaleflccnt sorcerers], with the founder of their 
tribe os head, and the ruling chlel as living represcnUUvt. 
Besides thb Slodzimo, of which tho plural b rmsimo (oorta- 
spondingto Barimo), meaning the singlosoubof their ancestors, 
they abo have itedzimo [corresponding to Merimo], another 
plural ol itodzimo, which denotes the many objects on eirth 
which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors 
of each clan and family.’ Amongtheso Medzimoure enumerate 
‘cattle, goats, sheep, orwc.aponsnnd toobof old dead ancestors.' 
* Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,’ we are told, * may be creited 
Medzimo' {JAI xxxv. 878 1.). 

Besides the Modcimo, tho Bavenda are said to 
have a dim idea of a Creator, whom tlioy call 
Kosaua, and who no longer interferes witli the 
affairs of the world. He has left tho business in 
the hands of another divinity named Balowiraba, 
who is tho rewardor of gooa and the punisher of 
evil. Ralotvimha is much feared, and in everyday 
life the people pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploughing and at harvest, and sacrifices 
ordered by tlie wtch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Modzimo. 
There is a third deity named Thoveln, tho protector 
of pregnant women and unborn children, and of tho 
stranger and visitor travelling through the country. 
The Bavenda have a tradition that they arc immi- 
grants into the Transvaal from another country. 
Their language points to their affinity with the 
peoples of the Great Lakes, though it has been 
thonght that they came from the Lower Congo 
lib. 378, 365). Tlie belief in the gods just men- 
tioned is quite different from that of tho more 
southerly tribes, and it seems to need more ex- 
tended inquiry. All attributions, for example, to 
savage and barb.arous peoples of belief in a god who 
dispenses rewards and punishments after death are 
to be received with great caution. Such state- 
ments are generally foreign to their religious ideas, 
and on close examination are discovered to be 
founded on a misapprehension, 

(c) Soutk-icestcm tribes . — Tho Horero word used 
by the missionaries to translate ‘ God ’ is Mukuru 
— a choice as unfortunate as tho others wo bare 
noted, since it is the same word as that used for a 
deceased father or person of importance who has 
attained gnasf-divine honours, ‘n’lien tlie Hercros 
entered wliat is now German territory, they found 
in possession of the country, besides the Buslimcn, 
a people called tlio Ovambo, or Hill Damaras. 
Concerning tho Ovambo little is known. They 
are, unlike the Hercros, a peaceful and retiring 
people, and are probably earlier Bantu immiCTants 
considerably mingled with Hottentot blood. In 
common mth the Ovambo, the Hercros iiave a 
word, Kalunga or Karunga, which seems to be 
etymologically related to tho Zulu word Unkulun- 
kulu, Kalunga is said to bo the name among the 
Ovambo of a mythical being who gives fertih^ 
to tho fields, and kills only very had people, 
has, according to Ovambo tradition, a wife nanw 
Musisi, and two children, a girl and a boy. He 
lives in tho ground near the chief village. In one 
tale it is related how he came up from tho cartu 
and ‘created’ from ouna (‘little things’) which bo 
set up three couples, the ancestors of the Ovambo, 
the Bushmen, and the Hcreros. His residcnce in 
the ground, and the fact that the word musm w 
the singular of aasisi, tho spirits of tho_ }*****“• 
point to his being a deified ancestor. This lucnu- 
Ucation is the more probable it it bo tlie Jact, 
ns reported one of the miasionaries, that tne 
Hercros hold Mnkuru, Mu-sisi, and Karunga to m 
one and the same. Yet, according to another mis- 
sionary, Karunga is to be distinguished from tne 
ovakuru, and never wo-s a human beipg. Un - 
whole, the same vagucncs’’ and uncertainty on in . - 
subjects as in tbc case of the Central ana boat - 
eastern tribes i.s characteristic of the O*^*^*”^ 
Hercros. Their practical interest is centreu m 
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the ovalniru, to whom alone they offer sacrifice, 
though the Hereros sometimes cry to Karunga for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 
go away and flash into the animals of the field and 
mto the trees. According to their legend of origin, 
the human race is to be traced to a tree called 
Omumborombonga, near Ondon^, out of which a 
man and woman came in the beginning {S. Afr. F. 
L, Jmtrn. i. 67, ii. 88 ff.). 

(<f) Northern tribes. — ^Dr. Bleek, whose etymology 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
imga and Unkulunkulu a word we have alr^dy 
found in use among several of the Northern tribes, 
and translated by ttie missionaries as ‘ God.’ That 
word, Mnlungti, is applied by the Wa-yao ‘to the 
human lisoka (p. 358*) when regarded as an object 
of worship or as an inhabitant of the spirit-worli 
But it is also used to denote that spirit-world in 
general or. more properly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of all the dead. The plural iorm_ of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allusion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . . . 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any idea 
of being or personality. It is to him more a quality 
or faculty of the human nature whose signification 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. . . . Yet the Yao approaches closely to the 
idea of personality and a personal being when he 
speaks of what Mulungu has done and is doing. 
It is Mvlungu who made the world and man and 
animals. . . . Mulungu is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. “ It’s Mulungu ’’ is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his understanding? 
When it thunders Mulungu is speaking ; and the 
rainbow is Mulungu’s bow. Mulungu is sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their various 
places in the spirit-world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. If, however, we consider the various 
applications of the name and the usages connected 
with it, and compare it -with the Zulu Unkulu- 
nkulu and the Ronga Tilo, we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 
personality in it. It is vague, and essentially 
impersonal. When a missionary endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to a Yao the idea of a 
ersonal God, such as Christians entertain, the 
eathen beginning to grasp the idea spoke of Che 
Mulungu (Mr. God !), as if without the personal 
prefix it meant something quite difierent to him 
{JAT xxxii. 94 ; Macdonald, i. 67). 

The Mang’anja are acquainted -with the word 
Mzdunguy umioh in their dialect is Morungo. But 
the word they generally use for the same con- 
ception is Mpambe. Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In some parts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
tribes of the coast Muungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘ Heaven,’ and thus to correspond with the 
Ronga TUo (Krapf, Suahili Diet., Bond. 1882, s.v.). 
Molonka, which appears to be the same word, is 
tlie name given by the Batonga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
in Central S. Africa, 377). 

The use of the word Mulungu by the Warundi 
and Awemba has been explained in § 4. The 
latter people acknowledge but do not worship a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Leza. 
He is said to be the judge of the dead, dividing 
them into vibanda, or evil spirits, and mipashi, or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Mulungu as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro- 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless- 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo is smd to be regarded as an 


appeal to Leza. In any case he is not anthropo- 
morphic, and receives no direct worship ; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

Further still to the north the Bahima have no 
clear idea of an overruling God. It is said indeed 
that they have a name for God ; but such name is 
apparently associated only with the sky, the rain, 
and the tnunderstorm. Whether the Baganda re- 
cognized any Supreme Being is at least doubtful. 

It appears from the foregoing account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Central and Southern tribes, a de- 
finite idea of a Supreme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytheism. Many, indeed, of the tribes 
recognize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much above mankind, either living 
in the flem or in the state of disembodied spirits, 
that they may fairly be described as gods (see § 4). 
Whether these gods have been developed, as Sir 
Harry Johnston and others think, from ancestral 
manes, or owe their origin to local spirits, or to 
vaster, more vaguely conceived nature-spirits, is a 
very difficult question. 

(e) Western tribes. — Nature-spirits at all events 
seem to play their part in the religion of the 
"Western tribes. We have seen {§ 4) that localized 
spirits are commonly known. 

Accordiim to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’s exposition in his book. At the 
Back of the Black Mans Mind), the world as con- 
ceived by them is filled with Baldd Bad (pi. of 
Nkici Ci). This phrase he translates as ‘ speaking 
powers on earth.’ To these Bakici Baci a number 
of sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. "Various kinds of trees and 
animals are also held sacred, or Bakici Back All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
addition reckoned sacred, and the representatives 
of all the dififerent families oT^ming sacred ground 
■xvithin the kingdom are Bakici Baci, One of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci ; and he is said to be 
regarded as the product and final efl'ect of the 
Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such as 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, besides the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro- 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of worship — still less actual gods. They 
may be vaguely recognized as ' powers ’ ; they are 
rather, it would seem, sacred categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes or 
manifestations of NzambL Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is fomid under various forms among all the 
Western Bantu, and perhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the north of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know- 
ledge of Bantu philology is required to interpret 
it than is possessed by anybody who has hitherto 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By the Barotse, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kind of 
Supreme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals ancT man. Concerning the 
Mpongwe our information is contradictory. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njanibi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to have made 
some spirits, but not necessarily all. Those whom 
he has made live with him in Njambi’s Tewn. Dr. 
Nassau, however, quotes an earlier missionary who 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and as 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘ God ’ in 
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ibe government of the vrorld, bnt apparently with 
very little influence. The Fans, near neighbours 
of the Mpon^ve, are reported to believe in a 
number of goM at the head of whom stands Nzame, 
or Anyambi, the Father who made or begat all 
things. But the accounts given by the missionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
state of our information, to be sure of the exact 
status of the ‘god’ in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifierent 
to liuninn wants and sufibrings. On the Upper 
Congo, Njambe figures as only one of four seem- 
ingly equal beinra. He is the author of death, 
eickness, and evuTs of all kinds ; Libanza, another 
of the four, being called ‘ Creator.’ On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of: Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungu. The latter is generally repre- 
sented n3_ supenor to the former, -v^o is sometimes 
called his daughter, sometimes his irife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, ns a 
female being, is the subject or many legends. She 
is always ‘spoken of as the “mother,” generally of 
a beautiful daughter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 
palaver ; or ns a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
Hungry infant on her back, begging lor food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by drowning them, or by re- 
warding with great and rich presents those who 
have given her child drink. Animals and people 
refer their palavers to her as judge’ (Dennett, 
Fjort, 2). Mr. Dennett has, however, in a more 
recent work given a difierent version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 
the cause. ‘From the abstract Nzambi proceed 
Nzambi Mpungu, Nzambi Ci, and Kick’ Nzambi 
^Ipungu is ‘God Almighty, the father God who 
dwells in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
fire’; Nzambi Ci is ‘God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great piincess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,’ 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier account ; Kici is 
‘the mysterious inherent quality in tilings that 
causes the Bavili to fear and respect.’ Mr. Den- 
nett proceeds to say that ‘ it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kici, his 
powers (or perhaps attributes) are called Bakici 
Baci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final eflect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of the tribes of the king Maluango’ (Black 
Man’s Mind, 105, 16G). Elsewhere, however, lie 
makes Nyambi (to which ho attaches tlie same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Bunzi, the 
South Wind, and one of the Bakici Baci, while ad- 
mitting that ‘ some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ (ih. IIC). This agrees more nearly 
with Bostian’s account Ho represents Nzambi as 
a family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the Father and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
dirinity of Moanda. It i.s, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the crunda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as wo know, is 
forbidden to the roj-al family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant she is required to appear before 
Nzambi, in order that the nganga inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her condition, paint 
her, and put a girdle round her ns an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bastinn, 
Loango-Kiisic, i. 175, 173). 

On’ the whole, we m.ay probably conclude that 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
‘a relatively Supreme Being,’ to n«e Mr. Andrew 
Ijing’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it does embrace the idea of the author of 


the present condition of the svorld ns they know it, 
and that of a far-asvay, somnolent and indifierent 
overlord, whose government is exorcised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu reium. These, 
the real powers srith which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to ns from our present information. Tliey com- 
prise all the personal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s ennronment, whether unseen or attached 
to a ‘fetish,’ or to superintend the aflhirs of the 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
hostile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
description, easily lost by the neglect, voliintaiy or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some onmda. 

Conclusion. — Bantu religion tims divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of the more settled and agri- 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and the west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of nature- 
spirits and ancestors. Partly corresponding with 
this division is the distribution of the names Un- 
knlunknln and Nzambi. Neither of these names 
has been reported from the north-eastern region, 
which was tlie centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on the 
eastern side of the continent among tlie ancestor- 
worshipping tribes ; the other on the western side 
among tno tribes acknowledging nature -spirits and 
paying worship to them ns well ns to the manes. 
But, whereas the former do not, so far as we can 
discover, attach a definite personal concept to 
knlunkuln or its etymological variants, Nzambi, 
on the other hand, among the Western tribes, docs 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and is tho 
subject of many mythological stories. It has beca 
suggested with probability that those two names, 
ivitii the two different types of men W and 
religions evolution which _ tliey niark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of tho Bantu race. But whether tho distinction 
had arisen before these two branches parted cora- 

E any, or bow far the evolution was helped or 
inaered by tho climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acquired by tlie people, and 
the influenceof other rnce.s, iins yet to bedeterrainca. 


LirciATimE, — Our Information with regard to neatty 
Santu peoples Is of n fragmentary description. , 

snorni to us arc the tribes inliabiting the southern part oi 
;cntral plateau of South Africa and the c<^t-trlnge 
Oclagoa Bay southwards. In the following list no 
s made to enumerate more tlian the principal works to woict 
VC arc indebted for our knowledge of the customs and rellKlo 
)f tho Bantu. Incidental contributions of value are often lo 
)e found In other writings by missionaries, traveuen, »n 
idmlnistrators. ^ - -Ji„n 

I. SoVTll-KASTEnH mrsssi John f‘Jocle:in. A Conipt^iJ_ 
>f Kafir Lavs and Customs, Capo Towm. ISOT tlntend^jor 
ISO in tho courts of Brithh Katiraria); H. 

Vtirrerp Tales, Traditions and Histories of the Zulus, 

1SC3. also JUliTious St/stem oftheAmazuta, ljondpn, ISmoo f 
ragmente, but of the highest value); Henri Junoo, w 
Barones, Keuchatel, 1K>3 Ithc only systematm mmo^ya 
jn any of the trites hitherto published); 
lovemmcnt Commission on Aofire isirt and Cus.oms, vsps 
rown, ISS3. j, to 

II. Ci:.VTRiL ritTDRtz General reference ros^ be _ 

he writings of the roiedonaries : Mol&t, 

n Africa, I>sndon, 1S12 : Campbell. TraoeU in Smlh Afrv^ 

1 volC; bond. 1B15-22; C-asalis, /xs Hsimufes 

Eng. tr. London. ISCl); Merensfcy, rur 

iad-Afritas, Berlin. I 67 S ; Mac-censie. Tsn J 

he Orange Itieer, Edinburgh, 1S71, ^’^f'-^nvn . 

yjndon. IBSS. Austral A/riea, .2 

KUeen Tears in CsntrafS. Africa. 

.trl Daumas, Krploratory Tour, Capa Tom, TAi. a./t , 
ind of numerous explorers. , . ig-tssl: 

III. Sovrn-yrsApr.r.s .Aolcrtsoa, ,, 

'izplorations and IfUcccories dunr.gfvar } 

U Wilds of SevthHoesism Africa. London, 15-d . l-c«- 
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Dannert, Zum Jtechte der fferero, Berlin, 1906 [a juridical 
treatise by a German official] ; articles on the Hereto and Ovambo 
by German missionaries in the S«uth African Folk-Lore Journal, 
Cape Town, 1879-1880. 

IV. Nouthsrh TRIBES: Sir Harry H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Proteelorate, 2 vols„ London, 1902, also British Central 
Africa, London, 1897 ; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its 
Peoples, London, 1905 ; J. M. M, van der Bnrgt, Un Grand 
Peuple de VAfrrgue Equatoriale, Bois-le-Duo, 1904 [a work by a 
Roman Catholic missionary on the 'Warundij ; DuffMacdonald, 
Africana; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1882 [a Venable work by a Scottish missionary to the Wa-yao 
and ilan^anja of the Shire Highlands]; A, Werner, The 
Natives of Bntish Central Africa, London, 1906 [dealing chiefly 
with the same two tribes]. The Swahili and other tribes ot the east 
coast have been to a large extent Arabized. For the most part 
they profess Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de- 
based by native superstitions. The}' need no special treatment. 
The Masai, and neighbouring peoples ot mingled Hamitic and 
Kegroor Bantu blood^do not come within the limitsot tbisarticle. 

V. Western or Forest tribes.— F or the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastion, Fin Besuch in San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, also 


Die Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kuste, 2 vols., Jena, 
1874 : Heli Chatelain, Folk-tales of Angola, Boston, 1894 ; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897, also 
TVest African Studies, 1899 ; R. E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, also At the Back of the Black 
Man's Mind, 1906. To these must be added the old writers 
Proynrt, Histoire de Loango, Eakongo, et autres rogaumes 
d'Afrique, Paris, 1776, and Merolla, ‘A Voyage to Congo, and 
several other Countries in the South Atrick ... in the Year 
1682,* in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, i., Loud. 
1782, as first-hand authorities, all the more important because 
they describe (though often without understanding it) the con- 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
^ foreign intercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
Chaillu, Explorations and Adventures in South Africa, 
London, 1881 , also A Journey to Ashangoland, 1867; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, The Hiver Congo, London, 1884. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, 2 vols., London, 1960, the works of 
other members of the Baptist mission to the Congo, and 
Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lond. 1897, and 
the works of other French Protestant missionaries to the Barotae, 
should also be mentioned. E. SIDNEY HAETLAND. 
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New Testament (J. V, Bartlet), p. 375. 

Early (Kirsopp Lake), p. 379. 

Later (H. G. Wood), p. 390. 

Greek and Roman. — See Initiation. 

Hindu (D. Mackichan), p. 406. 

BAPTISM (Ethnic). — ^Among many peoples a 
rite is found, performed either at infancy or later 
in life, which has considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface ; in other cases it 
extends deeper, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with its more 
general ceremonial use among heathen raoes^ as a 
means of ritual purification. This subject will be 
considered by itself (see Purification) ; we con- 
fine ourselves here to such rites as may be described 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

1. Origin of ethnic baptismal rites. — First, let 
it be clearly understood that the ceremonial use of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, but at other times are profoundly symbolic 
and complex, though noiv inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by a regular process of evolu- 
tion from the simple use of water as a cleansing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body from dirt ; then, as its powers become en- 
hanced in the primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evU considered as a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it off by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, finally, it comes to be thought that it can 
also cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre- 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
purifying powers, e.g. childbirtn, or after contact 
of tlie person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex- 
tended the idea of simple purification by water, or 
have transformed it into a special _ ceremonial 
purificatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con- 
nected with the giving of a name. 

2 . Mother and child tabu at birth. — As a result 
of the general theory of sexual tabu, by which, 
through the mastery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman’s life, 
she is considered more or less dangerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usutu among_ savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirtn, 
to be set apart from her fellows. She is frequently 


Jewish (A. J. H. W. Brandt), p. 408. 
Muhmnmadan (D, B. Macdonald), p. 409, 
Parsi. — See * Indian ’ and Initiation (Parsi). 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 

Sikh. — See ‘ Indian,’ p. 406, 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 410. 

Ugro-Finnic. — See Initiation. 

isolated in a special but prepared for her, as in 
certain parts of Australia, in North America, and 
in New Zealand (JA/ ii. 268 ; Petitot, Traditions 
indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, p. 257 ; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1854, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of purification. Childbirth is 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
periodic, in which the persons passing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is as a result of this 
primitive belief that the period of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial ‘ uncleanness ’ ; the woman is 
then tabu. But equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and has been in such close contact 'with 
the mother, is also ■unclean — another centre of 
danger. As a rule, therefore, whatever ceremonies 
have to be undergone by tbe mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the cliild. 
Thus, with the Koragars of West India, mother 
and child are ceremonially unclean for five days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(Walhouse, JAI iv. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is tapu, and 
can be touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch- 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. cit. 143). Lus- 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac- 
tised among the American Indians, NeCToes, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them ‘ after the uncleanly native fashion ’ 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ ii. 432). Among the Karens 
‘children are supposed to come into the world 
defiled, and, unless that defilement is removed, 
thw -wBl be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
imdertakings.’ This defilement is therefore fanned 
a'way by one of the elders ■with appropriate words, 
after ■which he binds thread round the child’s wrist 
and gives it a name [JBASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So ■with the Malays, infants are purified by fumi- 
gation, and women after childbirth are half-roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malav Maaic, 
London, 1900, 77). < y y , 
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Es unclean or tabu, they are also, according to a 
videly distributed opinion, especially subject to 
the attack of evil spirits. Their very helplessness 
probably suggested this idea among peoples u-ho 
belicvca themselves surrounded at all times by hosts 
of spirits ready to snatch them arvay or to do them 
an ill turn. The child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
until seven days old. Here the spirits are pro- 
pitiated by sacnCce (Macdonald, Afncana, London, 
iSS2, i. 224). The Kalmnks drive off the evil spirits 
from mother and child by rushin" about, snout- 
ing and brandishing cudgels (Pallas, Jieisen, St. 
Petersburg, 1771-70, i. SCO), while the tribes of 
the JIala}* Peninsula scare them away with bon- 
fires (Jour. Jnd. Arch. i. 270), A similar pre- 
caution is prescribed by the Parsi sacred books — a 
fire or a lamp is kept lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and Drujs, wizards and witches, 
who use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahlavi Texts, i. 310, 343-344, iii. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro- 
pean peasantry, but with them it is now mostly 
either witches or fairies who are feared. In some 
districts witches were believed to carry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at the Sabbat; 
while fairies stole the child in order to brin" it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
its place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
— a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Bomans ; and the Celtic practice of pro- 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire round them sunwise. 

4 . itetnoval of tabu. — In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were supposed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the cnla 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are resorted to. Among these are puri- 
fication by water, or by blood, or by fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequentl}' in 
connexion with the name-giring ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila- 
tions, or initiation, Avith the simulation of death 
and re-birth. Where such eflbrts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were mainly of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles Iwth a contagious and on infections 
disca.se. It is a kind of invisible essence, surround- 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily passing 
over to other things and persons. All ntes for 
removal of tabu arc, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Mucli the same may be said of the evil influences 
to wliich^ mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or by 
terrorizing them. Examples of various methods 
of removing tabu or external e>-il influences may 
l>o referred to. The subject is frequently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with smoke or incense. 
Or the tabu or the eril is wiped or scraped off 
with the hands, which are then washed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, n^in, the evil is transferred bodily to some 
other person or thing, according to a vude-spreod 
scries of rites of which that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and thntof 'carrying ontdeath^another. 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
washing or lustration with water. 'The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores and clinging 
to the skin, like a contagious dBcase, is wiped off 
with water, the universal cleanser’ (Crawley, 
iVyjfic Jlw, London, 1902, 22S). With the Jews, 
washing with water was one of the necessary cere - 1 
moni.al mctlwis of removing unclcanncss or tabu ; 
so among the Navahos the man who Iiaa touched 
a dead Itxly must remove his clothes and wa«h 
himself before he mingles with his fello^vs (BE, 1 


First Keport, p. 123); and Skeat tells ns that 
among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually accomplished by means of fire or & 
mixture of rice-flour and water (op. cit. 77 ), the 
process not only removing tabu, but ‘destroying 
I the active potentialities of evil spirits.' This 
I ceremonial use of water is farther illustrated by 
! its use among the Kafirs, who, as Lichtenstein 
says (Travels in Southern Africa, London, 1812-15, 
i. 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Basuto warriors bathe after battle to wash off the 
ghosts of their victims, ‘medicines’ being put in 
the water by a sorcerer farther up the stream 
(Casalis, Basutos, London, 1861, p. 258). The wash- 
ing with lustral water is thus necessary to remove 
the contagion of ‘uncleanness’; it is also a safe- 
guard agamst impending evil, and acts as a kind 
of magic armour which turns aside the attacks 
of a •nsible or invisible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this efficacy, ns a 
preliminary to showing its actual use in ethnic 
baptismal rites. 

5 . Water as a safeguard. — ^The animistic theory 
j of the universe wmich underlies all primitive re- 
ligion and philosophy suggested that water was a 
living being, wbicli, in so far as it assisted the 
processes of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to he beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to bo 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life; hence the vivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
with other peoples also) of ' living water.’ It may 
be presumed also that man soon discovered the 
purifying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenriiing thirst he already knew ; that of in- 
vigorating the body by a plunge in its cool wares 
he must soon have found out, for ho did not confine 
this inrigorating process to himself, but oven bathed 
the images of his gods on stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. The further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
lakes, or wells, bad miraculous healing pr^erties 
— a belief which has survived centuries of Christi- 
anity. We find these various beliefs about the 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
or beauty, or about the Fountain of Youth, 
idealized in folk-lore in the many European folk- 
tales, with parallels from all stages of barite 
and savage culture (cf. MacCuIIocfi, CF, London, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete surrival of such 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or power 
of evU can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as having 
all these various powers and as being itself the 
vehicle or abode of spirits favonrahle to man, 
should have been used as one method of removing 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of c«l 
spirits, or at a higher stage sliould liavc been held 
to possess the power of removing the guilt of sim 
Tins last function may be conveniently illustram 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rivers, e.g. 
Ganges, in which the sins of a lifetime may ne 
removed by a plunge — a process kno«Ti also w uie 
superstitions Boman whom Juvenal (vi. C'Zu-^l 
satirizes for washing away his sins by dipping lu’ 
head three times in the waters of the 
Water, whicJi removed dirt_ from the body, could 
therefore remove the contagion of tabuy and n i 
could do tliis, it was presumed that it had rn - 
further power of removing the stain of moral e's • 
It is on such a basis that what are Ju'Cy 
called ethnic laptismal rites nrc_ founded. J n- 
morily, they arc simple purification-s to /erco - 
tabu, or to ward oR spirits who are intent o- 
doing the child an injury. Then thej- are con- 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
■with some correspondence to Christian adult bap- 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
ethical content; they remove sin. But all alike 
arose out of the necessary washing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes a religious 
rite, connected also -with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages "svill now be considered 
separately. 

6. Ceremonial lustration vnthout name-giving . — 
Among the people of Sarac, E. Africa, it is custom- 
ary to wash the child, when it is three days old, ■with 
water which has been specially blessed for this pur- 
pose (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 
The act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, with whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the chil^ makes a foam out of water 
and various ‘ medicines,’ ■with which he lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag round 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ ii. 435). Among 
many S. African tribes— Giacas, Gealekas, Tembus, 
Pondos, Pondomisi, Eingoes, etc. — the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favour of the 
ancestral spirits, and during the month wise women 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de- 
velopment and health. It is also passed through 
the smoke of aromatic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
child a name, usually from some passing event. 
Similar customs prevail amon^he Yaos, Makololo, 
Maohuas, Angoni, and other East African peoples 
(Macdonald, JAl xix. 267, xxii. 100). A com- 
bined use of water and fire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who wash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on which pieces of sweet-smelling wood 
have been thro'W'n (Jour, Jnd. Arch. ii. 264); while 
in Java the ceremony consists in sha'ving the cliild’s 
head forty days after birth, before an assembled 
throng, after which he is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a feast ; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his head is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water ; while in Botnma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly-bom are rubbed Avith salt Avater 
and coco-nut oil (PIoss, Das Kind, i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, Avho, Avhen the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religious rite in connexion 
with this act of purification (Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, Ncav York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended efiect of such ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
‘clean.’ All the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social rite, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

7. Lustration with name-giving. — ^The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, Avhen the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, the tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at which 
time, as entering upon a neAver or fuller life, he 
usndly receives a neAV name. Among the Zuuis 
the initiation and first name-giving occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. .^though there is no use of water, the rite 
is so like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be described. A ‘sponsor’ 
breathes on a wand Avhich he extends toAvards the 
child’s mouth as he receives his name. The initia- 
tion is * mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
Iiersonally take the voaa-s as soon as he is old enough ’ 
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(BE, Fifth Eeport, p. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usumly a religio-social ceremony of 
great impoi'tance, since the name is considered 
among primitive folk to be a part of one’s person- 
ality (see Name), and since the ceremony admits 
the child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned Avith the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied Avith a ritual use of Avater. 
First it should be observed that the custom of 
giving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 
become ‘ baptismal ’ has probably arisen accident- 
ally. We have seen that the nevviy-bom child is 
washed as a protection against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life was the conferring 
of a name upon him — the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im- 
port. What more natural, then, than the combi- 
nation of two rites, which must frequently have 
been performed successively, into one which in- 
cluded both ? But as a further stage in the evo- 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, subsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actual washing and name-givdng immemately after 
birth occur among the Kicntak Islanders (Billings, 
N. Itussia, 18U2, p. 176). 

(1) Africa. — The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yoruba Negroes a priest is sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by his name. At the actual name- 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bastian, Geog. und Eth, Bilder, Jena, 1873, p. 
182). Such ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mfiote people of Loango, 
when the child is three or four months old he is 
sprinkled with water in presence of all the dwellers 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illustrious ancestor (Floss, Das Kind, i. 259). The 
same social significance of the religious rite— the 
reception of the child into the coi^porate com- 
munity — is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabun. Wlven a birth has token place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, who claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will be received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water upon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it — the blessmg usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassau, Fetichism in 
IF. Africa, N. Y. 1904, p. 212). This social signifi- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Baganda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part of another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of two years old are 
usually brought together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre- 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 
alm-Avine, and milk. If it floats, the child is 
eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 
art of the fluid is then poured upon the child’s 
ead (J. Eoscoe, in JAI xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The child 
is carried by the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred fire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and giv^es it a 
name. Each man present does the some, repeat- 
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inp this nnmc or conferring a new one ; thus a the purification of the child by water was, with 
child may have several names. After this cere- several of the native races of America, styled 
mony the child’s forehead is touched ■ndtli that of by a word simifrinp 'to bo bom again’ {Myths 
a cow, which now becomes his property. He is of ths Meto Worla, K. Y. _1868, p. 148). Astonish- 
then considered an Ova-Hercro [Globus, xxxviiL ing os this may appear, it is on a level with the 
3G4). psychology of other savage religions rites, e.g. 

(2) Malay Archipelago, — Similar rites are found those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name- to die and come to life again, recoiring a now 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest name, and acting in all respecte os if all life was 
running water "by the men ; there the father dips new to him. It is well known that both Artccs 
it, and gives it a name (Floss, ojp. cit. i. 258). and Peruvians used some kind of baptism; and 
Among the Papuans the name-ginng takes place while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
as soon as the cliild can run ; at the same time it contemporary reporters, the Christian priests who 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
several times (ZE, 1876, p. 185). The rite is made for his oim evil ends, had mimicked the Chris- 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. With tian sacrament. We may therefore assume timt 
the Negritoes of the Pliilippines the mouth of the the description of the rite among these peoples 
newborn child is filled with salt; after this women is, on the whole, correct. Sahagun says that the 
hasten with it to the nearest brook, in which they order of baptism among the Aztecs began, ‘0 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
time (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). The use of salt occurs which is our life ; it is to wash and purify ; may 
among several peoples as a ritual act, and is part these drops remove the sin which was given thco 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church, before the creation of the world, since all of us arc 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite under its power’; and concluded, ‘Now ho liveth 

was usually connected with the removal of tabu anew and is bom anew, now is he purified and 
from the child. The priest asperged the head with cleansed, now our Mother the Water again 
a green twig dipped in water, or else immersed the bringeth him into the world.’ _ The ceremonial 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act washing was repeated twice, at birth and four da}’8 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, later, and at the later ceremony the child received 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, its name, usually that of some ancestor, who, it 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by was hoped, would watch over it until the time of 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name the second name-giving and baptism in later life 
spoken at that moment was bestowed upon him, (Hist, de la Nueva Espaiia, lib. ri. cap. 37). The 
along with the act of asperging or dipping him in expressions used hero concerning the water show 
water. The child was, at the same time, dedi- that the rite was based on those primitive ideas of 
cated to the war -god Tu (Tregear, JAI xix. the power of water which have already been re- 
98 ; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., London, ferred to. The Pemvian rite had much the same 
1832-34, i. 259 Taylor, Rexo Zealand, London, purpose. A priest immersed the child in water, 
18G8, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the and bidding them enter the water, which was 
importance attached to the exact observance of then buried in the ground. A first name wn.s at 
the ritual. ^Vhen Maui’s father baptized him, he the same time conferred upon the child (Rcville, 
hurried over or omitted some of the karahias — Religions of Mexico and of Peru, London, 1884, 
prayera ofiered to make him sacred and free from p. 234). Both Aztecs and Peruvians had a wn- 
impuritics — and for this ho afterwards feared that siderable sense of moral eril. _ This is especially 
the gods would bo angry. This, of course, is akin noticeable in the Mexican rite, where also it 
to tiie fear shomi by savages everyivliere regard- was sought to free the child from evil spinM as 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. At n later well ns from inherited sin. _ With both peoples, 
period, when theyhild had grown up to bo a youth, it should also be noted, as with the Hindus, ntnnl 
no vvas again sprinkled with water, in order to bo ablutions were used to remove the guilt of sins 
admitted to the rank of warrior. when these were confessed to the priests. Similar 

(4) Similar obsera’ancca are found among the rites were common among the wild tribes ol 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokces performed Mexico, after the name had been selected at tne 
the rite ivhen the child was three days old, and moment of birth (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 

firmly believed that, if it were omittca, the child they are known to exist among various tnbca oi 
would certainly die (Whipple, Report on Indian S. America, «.y. the Ynmanaa of Brazil, with wliom 

Tribes, Washington, 1855, p. 35). The Mayas be- the child is, ns it were, made one of tlip 
lieyed that the ceremonial ablution washed away receiving an ancestral name, while itissprinfica 
evil, hindered the influence of eril demons, and gave at the same time with a decoction of lierm 

the child inclinations to good. The priest Imving [MuTtivis, Beitriige sur Ethnographic uw SpncMn- 

appointed a luck}' day, a feast was prepared, and tainde Amerikns, 2 vol8.,_Lcipz. 1807, i. 4So). 4'’ 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus- Eskimos of North America, who believe that tu 
toms observed nt the rite were cleansing the house name is a living thing, call the child after n nea 
to drive out evil, throwing maize and incense on a ancestor. Its mouth is_ damped with water, t ^ 
fire by each child who was to be baptized, striking name is repeated, and it is bejicved I'* ' 

the child to drive away unclean thoughts. The child at that moment. Until then, the nn - 
priest then signed the child and sprinkled him having left the body of the dead man, 
with sacred water; this act was repeated by the it have been rustless, but now both 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting (Nansen, AsWmo Zi/«, Lend. 1693, p. 223)- 
of ft lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone (5) Asiatic races and religions ^ 

knife (IJ.ancroft, A’/?, San Franci'co, 1883, i. 604). bine namc-giring Md lustrarion. Among 
This most cl.aborate ceremony had an evidently Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhi-sts 
ethical as well n.s b relipoiis import; the fame is takes place from three to ten day* ^ 

true of the Mexican and I’eruvian rites, though Candles are lit on the hou*e-nltan>, anu ® '. 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical s'essel of water the lama repeat# 'th,. 

standard of there races was far from being that fonnulm. Ho then immerses the j. V_ pjj 
of oar own. Dr. Brinton has pointed out that water three times, signs it, and cftll-s J 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain ‘medicines’ which he places in the bap- 
tismal water, and names the guardian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends -with a feast and 
the offering of a present to the lama (Koppen, Bel. 
des Buddha, Berlin, 1867-59, ii. 320). Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Buriats, the name is 
changed if it proves unlucky {U Anthropologie, 
xii. 482). In Japan the name is ^yen to the child 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Siebold, Nippon, v. 22). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the Chinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
afW the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinldes the rooms with water — a rite known 
as ‘ the Purification.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things with magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in which the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step is for 
the priest to inquire through ‘ cup-divination ’ by 
what name the child shall be called, and when 
this has been discovered, he then bestows it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana-skin ivith water, and painte a 
cross with this mixture on the sleeping child’s 
forehead {FLJ v. 222 f.). With the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burma, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour fixed by an astrologer, the re- 
latives and friends feast together, the child is 
named, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Brahmanic rite of 
Jatakarman (M. Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p, 353). 

(6) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
baptismal, are worth noting, especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
{see § 12 ) which are their complement. Among 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modem 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel-string was cut the Jatakarman 
rite was performed for male children, and while 
the sacred formulae were recited, the child was fed 
with honey and butter. Ten or twelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per- 
formed, the Nfimadheya, or rite of naming, giving 
the child a secret name besides the name for 


the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 67, translator’s note), although the 
joshi (astrologer) ‘first gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its affinity to the 
stars under whose influence it was bom ’ (Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnum rite (see § I2 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

(7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found. The heathen 
Teutons had a baptismal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached them. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
the chUd, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the household gods. In this way he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatni ausa, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
London, 1880-83, ii. 692). Beferences to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson (Chron. 
c. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfagr, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope Gregory ni. 
directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan baptism had already 
been used. Mallet (North. Antig., London, 1770, 
i. 336) rightly shows the true nature of such rites 
when he says they were intended to preserve chil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and evil charms which 


wicked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth.’ The Celts also had 


similar customs ; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, although, as some think, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 


from the non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 


found themselves in contact. Saga and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
a name on the child from some casual circum- 


stance which had happened at the birth or after, 
— a method of name-giving common among various 
savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance put upon the child 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a baptismal rite 
is mentioned as. performed by the Druid; e.g. 
Conall Cemach was so baptized (Windisch, Irische 
Texte, Leipzig, 1891-97, iii- 392, 423). There is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arbois de Jubainville 


common use, which had to be auspicious if he 
were a Brahman, connected with power if a 
Ksatriya, with wealth if a Vaitya, or contemp- 
tible if a Sudra. Later, there were rites in con- 
nexion with first leaving the house, making the 
tonsure, etc. Other writers speak of the child 
being ceremonially washed, or dipped in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river (Laws of 
Manu, ii. 29, 30; Dutt, Civ. in Ancient India, 
London, 1893, i. 262 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already described, and the statements some- 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages m the 
sacred books (see (5eiger, Civ. of E. Iran, London, 
1885, i. 66, and translator’s note). Beausobre 
(Hist. Munich., Amsterdam, 1734-39, lib. ix. cap. 6, 
sec. 16) says the child was carried to the temple, 
where the priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly -bom 
chUd some haoma-juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive off 
fiends and evil spirits (Sad Bar, xxiv. ; Shdyast la- 
Shdyast, x. 15-16 ; and cf. Gomme, Eth. in Folk- 
lore, London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Among modem Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 


(Bev. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
product of the imagination of the saga - -writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, while (see (8)) some trace 
of it still remams as a survival on (leltic ground 
(Ehys and Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
66 f.; "W. Stokes, Cdir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Irische Texte, iii.] sec. 251 ; and Academy, 1896, 
p. 137). The birth-ritual of the Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follows : The child was at once bathed in 
water, sometimes mixed -with oil or wine. On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the i/i<piSp6/ita), and the child was also 
carried round the fire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
which was also sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Teutonic instance) 
could not then be exposed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was given (see scholium 
on Aristotle, Lysistr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustrious, — the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls, — conferred a name on 
the child, -which was passed through water, the 
nurse at the mme time touching its lips and fore- 
head with saliva to avert magical and demoniac 
arts (Maorobius, Saturnalia, lib. i. cap. 16). 

(8) It is curious to observe how, occasionally, a 
pre-Christian rite remains as a superstitious ob- 
servance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the Lapps, cans, Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese, 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
laugo (see more fully art. BmxH, Pinns and as house-priest; by the use of ‘medicine’ in add!- 
Lapps). This consisted in bathing or sprinkling tion to, or in place of, water ; and by the general 
the child with water in which alder -tudgs had intention of the rite as already pointed onL 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is empliasired 
it was placed under the protection of Sarakha, in its public performance, occasionally by the 
the birth-goddess. At any illness the ceremony headman of the community ; by the reception of 
was repeated and a new name given. But when the child into the kin ; by the feast hela on the 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite occasion, which is attended by the relatives ; and 
was still continued privately, both by way of also by the common custom of naming after an 
confirming the Christian rite and continuing the ancestor. (For examples of name-giving by itself, 
advantages supposed to be pven by the heathen accompanied by a feast attended by relntivcs, or 
ceremony (Pinkerton, General Collection of .. . as making the child a member of the kin, see 
Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-1814, i. 483; Hind, Labrador, 2 vols., Lond. 1863, i, 286; JAl 
Ploss, i. 257, 258). Such a case as this distinctly xix. 324 [Torres Straits] ; BE, Third Iteport, p. 240 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as [Omahas, the child’s face is marked with the privi- 
already set forth, viz. a defence against eril in- leged symbolic decoration]; L'Anthrop. x. 729 
flucnces ns well os a removal of ‘ uncleanncss.’ [Borneo]). TJius_ ethnic baptism, nccompanj'ing 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already the net of name-giving, cannot be considered as a 
referred to has not altogether been destroyed by casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con- 
the use of the Christian rite; for even now, in siderable importance for the religious and social 
remote districts, the following sundval is found, life of the child. The occasional perfonnanco of the 
After birth, the nurse drops three drops of water rite by the mother or by other women of the tribe 
on the child’s forehead in Noyninc. A temporary must have originated through the matriarcliate 
name is given until the real name is conferred in and descent through the mother, 
the Christian ceremony. This earlier baptism lo. Baptism tviC/i blood. — ^I’lio aspect of the bap- 
keeps oir fairies (evil influences) and ensures burial tismal rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
in consecrated ground. It is tlius a clear survival tribe is further seen in those cases where the child 
of an earlier purificatory and protective rite, which or, later, the youth is sprinkled with his father’s 
at the same time admitted to the tribal religions or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
privileges (Carmichael, Cannina Gadelica, 1900, the Caribs the newborn child was sprinkled witli 
1. 115). The pagan rite also persists with the blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
Lithuanian peoples on the Baltic coast. On the courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
evening before tlic baptism by the priest, the child clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
is bathed in warm water, while an old woman the kin (Rochefort, lies Antilles, 1660, p. 650). 
kills a cock at the place where the child was bom Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
(IJ Anthropoloyie, v, 713), of youths, it is customary for the older men to 

8. Suggested influence of Christian and Jetvish cut themselves and Jet the blood run upon tho 
rites. — The possibility of the derivation of some nonce, tho obioct being to 8trengthen Jiim,_or to 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or transfuse the kin-life into him. lispecially is this 
Christian sources should not bo overlooked. Dr. tho case where tho smearing with blood takes 
Nassau suggests^ this in the case of tho West place after the pretended killing and restoration 
African ceremonies; nor is it improbable in this of the candidate, when he also receives a now 
and in other cases when wo consider the diffusion of name (Howitt, pp. 658, CG8 ; Frazer, Totemism ; and 
belief, ritual, myth, folk-tale, or of art and indus- for corresponding uses of blood, Spencer-Gillen . 
trial products outwards from various centres, and p. 596 f.). Among the Alfoers tho child is smearea 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance with swine’s blooa(Bastinn, Die Vblkerderostlichen 
from such centres. But, on the other hand, simi- Asicn, Jena, 1866-1871, v. 270) ; and on tho Gold 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted over him 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean- by the father (Ellis, Tshi-speaJcing Peebles, London, 
ness, tho contagion of evil, and hamiful spirits, as 1887, p. 233). The modem Arabs retain the custom 
welj ns concerning the power of water, may quite from heathen times of washing a_ child’s forch^ 
ciwily have pven rise to similar purificatory rites with tho blood of an animal sacrificed to a saint 
in various regions and religions, without any neces- whoso favour has caused the child’s birth, and 
sniy recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian whoso protection is thus expected to ho given to 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at- him. There is also some iuea_ of identifying tne 
tached, hero by accident, there by intention, child with tho sacrifice by which he is rcdeOTC" 
Frequently, too, what makes these heathen rites (Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Bel., Chicago, 1902, p. 2bi)- 
appear so much to resemble tho Christian sacra- In heathen times this rite had greater signiucanco 
raent is the use of Christian formulm in describ- ns bringing the child within tlie stock; 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and dedicated to the stock-god in connexion witb a 
have been strack with the resemblances rather sacrifice, the blood of which was daubro on 
than with tho differences. The universality and, head. The blood united god and child. Tme ctiiia 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point was also named and its gums r^hbed with inMi - 
to their originality, _ cated dates (symbolic food-gii-ing rite, a. S 7J">’ 

9_. Beligiotis and social aspect of the rites. — ^Ana- India, Persia) on the morning after its tun • 
lyring tho various examples of ethnic baptism, probably by the priest. All these rites 
we note several points. First, tho purificatory reception into tho privileges, social and rcygio > 
washing frequently passes over into a mere sym- of the kin -group (W. K. Smith, AinrAip »• 
bolic act of sprinkling, a process analogous to Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 152 f.). ^ i-rinr-- 

the change in the Christian rite from dipping to ix. Use of saliva. — ^The same intention of acKU'* 
pouring water over the candidate. Next, the re- lodging kinship, and of bestowing it ccrcmon -o 
ligious a.s{)cct of the rite is emphasized by the through contact of the child with 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, longing to the kinsman, is seen in ‘t 

Mexico, etc,); by the solemnity of the act; by where the child is rubbed with the saliva of a • 
its frequent periotmance by pnest or medicine- tive or is spat upon. Actual example# m conne •»> 
man (various African tribes, Polynesians, Mexi- with the pving of a name arc found amo-n 
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Mandingos and Bamtaras of "West Africa, the 
priest spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
interior Districts of Africa, Edin. 1860, p. 246). 
Among the Banyoro of Uganda, on the tliird or 
fourth day after the child is bom, the priest 
presents it to the ancestral spirits and hegs their 
favour for it, accompanying each special request by 
imitting on the child’s body and pinching it (Sir H, 
Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, Lond. 1902, ii. 
687). Muhammad is said to have done the same 
■when he named his grandson Uasan (Ockley, 
Saracens*, Lond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead -with saliva ■when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Roman custom). _ The 
practice survives in theuseof spittle in baptism in the 
early Church and in modem Roman Catholic usage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in- 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off 
the evil eye, spells, ■witches, and fairies. But this, 
which brings the custom into line with the general 
powers of water in this direction, is probably 
derivative. Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off evil, but it probably does so because it 
is a bond between two or more persons who thus 
form a strong array against the powers of evil 
(see Hartland, DP, London, 1894-96, ii. 261 f.). 

12 . Baptism at initiation. — These social and 
religious aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privileges, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as practised among the 
Basutos (Casalis, p. 267). This form of purifica- 
tion is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast- 
ing, etc., of other peoples, undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a means of driving 
out evil (see under these titles). We have noted 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this admission, however 
it is accomplished, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, as in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to the tribal mysteries (see Totem, 
Mysteeies). In such cases the same ideas of 
urification from the infection of evil, sometimes 
y means of water, or again by sprinkling with or 
bathing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re-birth, are found, ivith the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

(1) As an example of such ceremonies in the 

higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanaya, or initia- 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy had arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modem 
times the investiture ivith the threefold sacred 
thread, which is blessed by a Brahmau, while texts 
from the sacred books are recited over it and it 
is sprinkled ■with holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman ; but now he becomes ' t^wice-born ’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re- 
ligious ceremonies (Mann, ii. 36 ; Dutt, L 263 ; M. 
Williams, Bel. Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, p. 358). » J 

(2) 'This ceremony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lay strong emphasis upon the 
uncleanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of It'S mother (see § 2 ). In order to be free from 
all such defilement, it is necessary for each one at 
or before the age of 15 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


death he ■will not pass the Chinvat bridge. The 
rite includes sprinkling with gomez and washing 
with gomez and water (for the ceremony see SBE 
i. 122; xviii.). About the same time, and still in 
■view of the pre-natal defilement, the sacred girdle 
thread is assumed, ‘ to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of Ahriman ’ {Sad Bar, x.). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazad, 
'newly-bom,' a term corresponding to the Brali- 
manic ‘ twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
member of the community (West, Pahlavi Texts, 
L 320, iii. 262 ; Shayast la-Shdyast, x. 11 ). 

(3) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula or admission in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
Egjyptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being purification and forgiveness 
of sins. ‘ [Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, prsefatus defim veniam, purissime circum- 
rorans ablnit’ (Apuleius, Met. xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 
mystic affirmed ipupot is yiX tirerov, ‘ a kid I have 
fallen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 

S Christian baptism — the newborn in Christ 
ingthe food of babes — may suggest a symbolic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a mseussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Bel., 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 
known are those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water was part of the preliminary rites, which 
were regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi- 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man -with a new name. This purification, or 
KdBapots, is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a parallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended efiects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘ Greater Mysteries’ {Strom, v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin was held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, whether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be iyaBbs eifffp'hs sal dyvos. By 
the preliminary ceremonies the candidates became 
TeXijral, and were admitted to the re\ear^piop and 
the revelations which awaited them there (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829 ; Foncart, Be- 
cherches sur les mysUres d’Eleusis, Paris, 1895). 

( 6 ) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 
ceremonies of the various Relig^ious Associations 
which, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate was ex- 
amined to prove whether he was * pure, pious, and 

f ood,’ dyvos nayaBbs, and all members who 

ad become impure had to submit to purificatory 
rites. Such impurities were, however, material 
rather than mord, and correspond on the whole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con- 
nexion with a woman, contact with a corpse, the 
defilement of murder, are some of those enumerated 
on inscriptions or in Greek ■writers. Purification 
was of different kinds, according to the society; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de- 
scribes these vigorously as btnrapal dyveial, isiBaproi 
Ka.Ba.pp.ol, but all alike had to do with outward 
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purification alone. Theophrastus and Plutarch 
(Char. 16 ; dc Super. 3) rive an excellent picture of 
the man ivlio was careful to perform all such puri- 
fications after every defilement, imaginary or real 
— ‘Call the old woman who will purify thee by 
mhhing thee with bran and clay j plunge in the j 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground.’ | 
Menander also refers to nurifications by means of 
water draum from three different sources, and into 
which salt and lentils liad been tliroum (Deisi- 
daimon, frag. 3). Later, the philosophers explained 
them by saying they were the image of that purity i 
of the soul which alone was agreeable to the 
gods (Cicero, dc Leg. ii. 10) ; but their nature and , 
mtention obriously connect them unth primitive i 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the 
existence of the latter as a preliminary of entrance 
to the Mysteries. 

Of all these associations, the initiatory rites of 
the worshippers of Sabazios, a Phrygian god, corre- 
sponding on the whole to Dionysus, are best known 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poured 
upon them (dc Corona, 313). They are an excellent 
type of such initiatory baptismal rites as form our 
third class. The period is B.c. 316, and Demos- 
thenes says to iEschines: ‘"When you became a 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations. 
At night you clothed yourself in a faivn-skin. 
You poured on the candidates water from a bowl, 
you purified them, you rubbed them with clay and 
bran ; then you made them stand upright after the 
purification, and say, “ I have fled the evil, I have 
found a better ” ’ {t<pvyor raKiv, evpor S.fitivov). These 
rites, which had only the slenderest ethical value, 
led up to the revealing of the Mysteries and the 
sacred symbols of the association. The society 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto 
was ridiculed under the title of ^dxrat by drama- 
tists like EupolLs and poets like Juvenal, and the 
title suggests a purification by water similar to 
that practised by the worshippers of Sabazios 
(Foucart, Associations rcl. chez Ics Grees, Paris, 
1873). The daubing with clay or dirt is a common 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier primi- 
tive rite. In the Mandon mysteries the candidate 
was covered with clay and then washed (Gatlin, 
0-Kee-Pa, London, 18G7, p. 21); the same is re- 
corded of the Busk festival of the Cree Indians — 
the ceremony removing them ‘out of the reacJi of 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con- 
duct’ (Adair, Hist, of Amer. Ind., London, 1875, 
p. 90 f.); in the Victorian and oilier Australian 
rites of initiation, as well ns in Fiji, the body was 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then 
washed (Brough Smyth, Abor. of Viet., London, 
1878, i. 60 ; Howitt, op. cit. p. 630) ; in Banks 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and 
•ioot and then washed (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1801, p. 87) ; and a similar rite is referred 
to as occurring in Vest Africa (IV. Kcade, Savage 
Africa, London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies 
most of these ceremonies which introduce the 
candidate to a new life ; the symbolism of re- 
moving the dirt is expressive of tlie passing from 
an old to a new life. 

(7) Mithnusra, perhaps the most eclectic of all 
religious faiths, is frecjnently accused of borrowing 
many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The 
early Fathers, like the Bomnn Catholic mission- 
aries in the case of the religions of ^lexico and 
Peru, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say 
that Mithraisra was the dcril's counterfeit of 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their 
ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Communion. But while tlicre may have been 
deliberate imitation, the actual rites were already 
In n»e both in Persia and Greece, and, os Cumont 


says, Mithraism was Parsisme helUnisL The 
initiator ceremonies were many — by blood, by fire, 
by fasting ; while, as in many savage mysteries) 
death and resurrection were simulatea as typifying 
the dawn of a better life. The purification by 
water washed away sin, and was thus a kind of 
adult baptism, while the later stage of sealing the 
candidate’s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
to the grade of ‘soldier,’ was compared by Ter. 
tuUian _ to the rite of confirmation (Cumont, 
Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, p. 157). Vc 
may refer, finally, to a baptism of blood, the 
Taurobolium, used for purification, whether per- 
sonally or by pro^, as well as in initiating the 
candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, which 
became so popular all over the Eoman Empire 
at the dawn of Christianity. The underlying idea 
of the Taurobolium (q.v.) bears a curious resem- 
blance to the doctrine of regeneration in Christian 
life. The candidate was seated in a trench under- 
neath an open grating on w’hich a bull was sacri- 
ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 
^shed all over him, and he was then declared to 
be re-bom. Monuments which commemorate this 


baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
speak of him by whom it was received as ‘re- 
generate,’ renatus in a:temum Tauroholio (Pm- 
den tins, Perist^Ju x. 101 f. ; Sainte-Croix, Mystires 
dupaganisme, Paris, 1817, i. 95). Wlictiier original 
or imitated from Christianity, these later clas-rio 
Mysteries speak of the growmg need of a new life 
and of certitude in matters of faith. These were 
supplied by Christianity, and, after a long struggle, 
it gave the deathblow to the pagan Mysteries. 

13 . Ethnic rites in folk-custom.— YintMy, refer- 
ence must be made to the superstitious news 
entertained by European peasants _ regarding 
Christian baptism. These ore a direct inheritance 
from pre-Christian beliefs ns to the ^Tilnersbihty 
of the newly-hom child to attack from ovil spirits 
until certain rites, such as those enumerated above, 
have been performed. Christian baptism, taking 
the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk- 
belief been credited with their efficacy ; the beliefs 
concerning them Jiave been directly transferred to 
it ; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer- 
ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
among Celts, Scandinaiians, Germans, Slavs, and 
the Latin-speaking races. With the first three 
groups fairies are f^red, and they have taken the 
place of eiril spirits. These have great power over 
on unhaptized child ; hence the utmost precautions 
are taken to guard it from their power, and to pre- 
vent its being stolen away and an nglydiangeling 
left in its place. Baptism, however, is the com- 
plete safeguard against these terrors. Among tlie 
last two groups it is generally sonie evil demon or 
witch whose power over the child is neutralized 
by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and witn tlie 
Greeks (a survival from classical times) it is the 
Zamia, regarded os a being half-demon, hau-witcli, 
who has power over the unhaptized. But 
where the fairy belief is prevalent, tlie vTtcli s 
power over the unhaptized is also feared. In cariv 
medioeva] times, witch and irise-womnn and mm- 
irife were hardly discriminated ; all alike 
survival of the priestesses of a goddess 
to whom an occasional sacrifice of a child va 
made. TJiia custom suiwived as a vngtie hcii 
that witches took a toll of unhaptized 
Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cit. in. JOCO-Bw • 
Pearson, Chances of Dealh,Ijondon, 1897, u.pasn-j- 
But in all cases the rc.a] power of fairy, 
witch over the unhaptized child lay in this, ras- 
the child was yet a pagan, and therefore, ^ 
had been received into the Christian fold, „ 
natural prey of those who i«re 
witches, fairies, end dcnions. This Is emy.if 
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in the fact that the child, till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name simiifjdng its un- 
regenerate character — Jew, Moor, Turk, Pagan, or 
(in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Science of Fair^ 
Tales, London, 1891, p. 100 f.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an nnbaptized child may disappear 
as a snake. This belief in the nnbaptized child’s 
being a pagan is farther illustrated hy the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if they me, become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the day of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irish custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier bloAV. All these customs denote not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris- 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two forces when the latter haa ostensibly 
triumphed (see a paper by G. L. Gomme, Folk- 
Lore, ui, 17). 

liTTZUTURE. — Floss, Sos Kind, vol. 1., Berllo, 188S; E. 
Tylor, Primitiv* Culture^, vol. !!., London, 1891: Barlng-- 
Gould, Origin and Development of Jteligioue Belief, London, 
1869-70, 1. S97 ft.; MacCuUoch, Comparative Theology, London, 
1902, ch. xU.; Nassau, Fetiehimin iFMt Africa, 1904, p. 2121. ; 
Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 1865, p. 82 ; Mallet, Jforthem 
Aniiguitiee, Kn;. tr., London, 1770, L 836. 

J. A. MacCellooh. 

BAPTISM (New Testament). — ^Theterm ‘bap- 
tism ’ does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 
general [Pairriatibi) or more special form {Sitrrtafia), 
While the verb /Sttirretv, ‘to dip’ or ‘immerse’ 
{e.g. Ex 12“^, Lv 4*- Job 0“‘), occurs there fre- 
quently, we find the intensive pairrlieiv — ^ivith which 
mone ive are concerned when dealing with baptism 
— only four times; twice in a literal sense, of 
bathing (2 K 6**, Jth 12’), once metaphorically 
(Is 2P y ivopla fie pairrl^et, cf. Mk 10®®’", Lk 12“), and 
once of ritual lustration (Sir 31®“ [34®^ paTriibfitvoi 
arrh veKpou).* The earlier and more usual word for 
such lustration is Meaffat (Lv 14“' 15®**, cf. Jn 
13'“, He 10®® \e\ov<rfiiyoi rh a&fia OSari saBapip), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purification, as also in the NT use 
of irro\oiea6ai in connexion with baptism (Ac 22'®, 
1 Co 6"). But uith the NT paTrrl^eiv emerges 
prominently and without any explanation of its 
specific sense, viz. thorough washing for relimous 
cleansing, as though this were already fixed bv 
the current usage of later Judaism, of which 
Sir 31®“ is itself a significant instance (cf. Lk 11®®, 
Mk 7“). Both forms of the substantive, parmafiis, 
piirruTfia, occur, the former in a more general sense 
(Mk 7S He 9'“, cf. 6® where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense m 
‘ cleansing rite of initiation ’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether John’s or 
Christ’s (Mk 1«||, Lk 7=® 20', Ac 1®® 10®® 13®' 18®® Ifi’®*, 
Ro 6*, Eph 4®, Col 2'®, 1 P 3®'). Naturally pitmafia 
becomes the regular ecclesiastical term for the rite, 
along with \o\rrpbv (‘washing,’ later passing into 
the more concrete sense of ‘laver,*^ lavacrum), 
already found in Sir 31®“ [34®®], cf. Ca 4® 6® (®) ; thus 
"hovrpbv ToC CJoTot (Eph 6®*), X. rdhiYtevealat (Tit 3®). 

I. Sources. — In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only uath that special form of religious 
washing which admitted to the Christian sphere 
or community. Accordingly we say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the Essenes) 
as have no bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religions fellowship unth God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible — 

• In 2 K 61* ijSoirrfcraTo tranalates VzB, ‘dip,’ and Jn la 21* 
Poirrifei paraphrase* Jip3, • fall upon, startle.' Iha Heb. orlgiaal 
ot Judith And of Sir 81^ is no longer oxtAuh 


the baptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
assumes. 

(a) The baptism of John and its associations . — 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jahweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a people or religious unit. When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expressed in the Torah unfolding the 
contents of His covenant, then Israel was ‘ right- 
eous’ and in the enjoyment of ‘salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosper!^, was felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not the alien m power in the 
Holy Land I It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s true King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
— and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
— could that betterment or ‘ redemption of Israel ’ 
come for which aU true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew that only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, comd this deliverance be 
reached. Messi^ would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule in its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
and His covenant, such as the prophets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth * in that fullness which was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘baptism of repentance ’ — a repentance symbolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 4", Ezk 36®®**, 
Zee 13') — with a view to the near approach of 
‘the Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people— an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. This is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate sense. To Him 
personally it was but an act of obedience to a 
Divine ordinance — ‘a righteousness’ (Mt 3'®). 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was only 
a promise conditional upon obedience to Messiah 
when He should be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or real Sovereignty of God. Henee 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only a certain preparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence; the real 

f ift of a new experience was to come with the 
igher order of ‘ baptism ’ which Messiah Himself 
would impart. This was not to bo with ‘ water ’ 
at all, but with Holy Spirit, i.e. a holy inspiration 
of soul, such as the prophets had foretold (Mk 1®, 
cf. Mt 3", Lk 3'® ‘holy spirit and fire’). 

(6) The relation of MessiaKs baptism to the Fore- 
runners. — Of this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water-baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them- 
selves doubtless baptized by John [cf. Lk 7®^'-, 
Jn 1®®**], and so fonvard to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his oivn) to do so for a time, i.e. during the 
preliminary stage when He was preaching parallel, 
os it were, ivith John (Jn 3®®** 4"*). During this 
period Jesus’ message was outwardly the same as 
John’s in tenor, viz. ‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand ’ (Mt 4'®, cf. Mk 1®®, which is 
perhaps rather less accurate here). Such a 
ractice, however, seems confined to the early 
udffian preaching ; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison- 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk 1"1|). 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
discipleship {c.ff. Mt 8'^'-, Lk ; and this 
silence can hardly be accidental. We find instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit-baptism, to which John lind referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk 24*®, Ac 1^'' 11**, 
Jn 2(P, cl. Jn 14-IG). Bnt nothing is said as to 
water-baptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in _Ac 1° 11**), which is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
alKint the purely spiritual baptism of suffering 
(Mk I0“'-|i). Christ’s direct sanction, then, for 
water-baptism by His followers after His own 
earthly life (Jn 3' docs not apply here) must 
depend on our riew of Mt 28*“ [5lk 16*“ not being 
an original part of Mark’s Gospel]. 

There ia no real grotind for doubting the authenticltv of 
Mt 2S'® M part of Mt’a Gospel In Ita final form (cl. F. H. Onaso 
In JT/iSt vl. 48311.). But this ia for from aettlinp ita historicity 
aa a word of Jesus Himself. The douse touching baptism os 
port of the • discipline ' of ‘all the nations’ might easily arise 
as merely descriptive and directive of the Church’s actual 
practice in the matter, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. For the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see the careful 
discussion in Bendtorff, Ih'e Tat^fe im Vrehristentum, 1005, 
p. S9ir., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to baptise, he could hardly have said, ns he does 
in 1 Co in 'Christ did not commission me to baptise, but to 
evangelise.’ Cl- p. SSl^. _ 

(c) Apostolic baptism. — This, in its conjunction 
of water-baptism with the Spirit Bensibly out- 
poured, Beema due to tho Apostles’ own initiative, 
like other primitive Christian rites, the forms 
of which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Tims when, on tho crucial Day 
of Pentecost, tho Messianic Spirit described in 
J1 2®**’ was felt to bo ‘ poured out’ upon Messianic 
Israel, in fulfilment of Jesus’ promise and in 
ratification of His Messianic dignity (Ac 2“-’»), it 
was most natural that Peter, appealed to for the 
terms of participation in the manifest Divine 
presence, sliould reply: 'Bepent, and let each of 
you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remission of your sins, and ye shall receive 
tho free gift of the Holy Spirit,’ and so escape the 
fate of _ ‘ this crooked generation ’ — revealed as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thought 
connected itself with the closing words of tho 
passage just cited from Joel: ‘And it shall bo, 
that whosoever shall invoke the name of the Lord 
shall bo saved,’ i.c. from wratli in ‘the day of the 
Lord, Die great and notable day.’ There was a 
recognized conne.xion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord ns Protector and the rite of baptism. 
Possiblv this had existed in John’s baptism ; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former was perhaps felt to have affinity — an 
allinitj’ wliich nllrontcu Pharisees and scribes (Lk 
T*"). Thus Maiinoiiides (Issiirc Biah, 13) says : 
‘ Israel was admiited into covenant by three things ; 
namely, by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. 
Circumcision was in Egypt, . . . Baptism was in the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it ia 
said: “Thou shalt sanctify them , . . and let 
them wash tlicir garments . . .’’ So, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter tho Covenant of Israel 
and place himself under tlie wings of tho Divine 
Majesty, and take the 3’oke of the Law upon him, 
he must bo circumcised and baptized, and bring a 
sacrifice.’ This pa-ssage bears directly upon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians ; but it casts light 
al«o on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism ; 
for, apart from circumcision, the cases were largely 
parallel. Sinful Israelites, too, needed to re-enter 
ihe covenant in a deepe' lense {‘ the new covenant’ 
of JerSl**"-, Mk 14**!', i Co 11") — on the basis of 
Ma-siah's ‘e.-icrificc’ for them (la 53'“-, cl. Ac 
He 9-10) — so placing themselves ‘ under the wings 
of the Shekinah ’ for protection (cf. He 6* ‘Bepent- 
ance from dead works and faith fixed upon God,’ 


and Ac 20^ ‘ Bepentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus ’), and pledring themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under tho yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘clean water’ 
of Ezk 36*^**^ would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zeo 13’). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive: ‘Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash awav from tliyself 
thy sins, invoking his name’ (Ac 22**). 

How fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on tho one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allerianco 
they involved, and, on tho other, confession of Jeans 
as Messiah or Lord (as Jnhweh was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 20-*), appears from Eo lO****, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described ns ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord,' 
J1 2*** being cited in support of tho descrip- 
tion (cf. Ac 9’** **’). ‘ With tho mouth confession 
is made unto salvation’ (Eo 10'°)) that is tho 
outward or objective side of the faith in tho heart 
on which ‘ righteousness ’ is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in tho water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which rani hero 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
parallel statement suggests that salvation was at 
first thought of mainly in ita collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was tho com- 
munity's state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism— /rom tho old sinful 
state to the new, holy, or consecrate one— tho 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
Judreo- Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘ the saints ’ (cf. Col 1***' ‘ who rescued ua from 
the sway (t^oivla) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his lovoj in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
believer’s fitness, oua believer, for such admission, 
formallj* and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘sealed’ by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Paul’s teaching as 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Jndaeo- Christian thonght, it goes far 
lurther in inwardness and psychological analj’sis ; 
and it is needful to study the two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when wo come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to tho rite and 
its 8j*m holism. 


Baptismal ' Jayinp on ot hands’ conllnns tho view of baptism 
M simply an Apostolic practice derived from Jewish u'ace. as 
referred to in Ho C*, ’doctrine of baptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e.p. John’s, cf. Jn S*®, Ac 10***^) and of laylnjr on of 
hands,' It is a piece of Jewish ejTnlxiilstn for w'hich no wnrd m 
Christ can bo cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As euch it constitute'! me 
psychological moment when the Messianic mft, or Swrij- 
baptism, was, as a rule, experienced (AcS*J 10*, 
for ‘the pilt’ before baptism and arort from laying cm ci 
hands). There is no evidence that tills act was conflnM W 
Apostles (the case in Ac 8*3=’- Is exceptional, as the admission 
throuph Apostles of a rtfio clots cl l>nlleverB, the faamarttantj^, 
it might be performed by any member of 
community. This appears not only from Ac (cf. o ) b- • 
also from 1 Co 1*‘, where Paul could not ao have spojtf" '>»'* *’» 
perform^ this most impressive part of 
his Corinthian converts generally. It was an > 

with no constant or essential relation (save, 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism. 

‘osvnership’ npoti His ‘heritage’ in 'the saints (f-ph l"->’. 
cf. Tit £»). 

2. Significance of baptisn 7 .~(a) One, yet t'aricM. 

—From the first, and in all circles, bapti'ni im- 
plied definite identification with Jesus as , Mess. an 
or Lord, the bead of the Mcasianic kmgiiotn 
the Body, the determinative centre of life for i .e 
whole spiritual organism. After * baptism m the 
name of the Lord,’ a man was rfgard«l m 
C hrist’ or ‘in tho Lord.’ Jeiras tlic Ch rut was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49*) for Hls own, and Be, 
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essential ; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties — ^^vhether local, climatic, or due to 
^ysical weakness — came to he modified (cf. 
Did. 7), The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent, onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine afiusion), 

5. Adult and infant baptism. — So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the liT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means eachausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
Gk)d as an individual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew, There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modem sense 
of the term. AH were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the dan and nation were no 
longer so overshadomng as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his household. Any change in his 
religious status tbso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar ivith the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religions status, objectively 
or socially considered : the onits probandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modern modes of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, i.e. uith due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood to 
the Christian community in a diflerent relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
know of the Jemsh practice touching proselytes — 
which usually regulated practice among Gentile 
Christians — makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ (i.e. for 
Christian motives, Eph 6'**), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively — ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with ‘ those of the household of faith ’ 
and not with ‘ those -without,’ This went back to 
infancy ; for Pa-ul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘holy,’ i.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 7*‘). No subjective 
difierence between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as in Judaism the chUd’a objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2*“*’). The only possible doubt is yhether the 
child was regarded as baptized -vicariously in ite 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. Eor the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that | a little prose- 
lyte’ is baptized -without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. 'Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
-with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism ; -where only the mother, baptism 
is conferred ‘on the authority of a heth din’ or 
Je-wisli court of la-w (see C. Taylor, Two Lectures 


on the Teaching _ of the Twelve Apostles, p. 54ffi). 
In_ either case its effect is only pro-visional ; the 
child m brought -within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective will, just as -with the circumcision of 
a born Jew, who, as a rule, became a ‘son of the 
Law,’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
membership of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, i.e. fall reaponsi- 
bili^ for his religious condition. Here is the 
ob-vious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration eflected by naptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations -with his holy environ- 
ment; for ‘a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born chUd ’ (Bab. Yebamoth 48&). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or sa-ving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal — ratifying their birthright of good 
(cf. Ac 2*’) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition ’ m the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as -with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, -wdthont thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘ apostates.’ That is, all was pro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There was no 
idea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-piedobaptist reaction — away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘ children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Je-wish to Gentile soil, -with its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religions grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ Mysteries ’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, -wmich was unconscious 
for the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 

Luiratcsk.— F or Jewish baptisms, especiaUjr that of prose- 
lytes : Scbiirer, n. 11. S19S. (later German ed. 1898, 

ill. 129fl.); see also eeparate artide Baitism (Jewish), and JS, 
art, •Baptism.' For Je-wish practice in relation to Christian: 
C. Taylor, Ttco Lectures on the Teaching of the Tictlne 
Apostles, 1836, p. 64 H. ; J. E. Hananer, Laplism, Jewish aruf 
Christian, 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies; 
F. M. Rendtorff, Lie Tavfe im Urchristentum, Leiprigr, 
1905, where full references -will be found to recent German 
discussions o! the Religionsgesehichtliche type and a sober 
criticism of the same (cf. preceding art). Fuller reff. in Hasting 
LB, art. * Baptism,’ to which may be added E. Vaneber, Le 
BapUme, Pans, 1894. J. V. BAETLET. 

BAPTISM (Early Christian). — i. The origin 
of Christian baptism. — There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism wm 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main- 
tained either thatbmitism -was a custom used by the 
Jews, practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Grteco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second— the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable that the general ideas of the Grajco- 
Romon world did much to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The eridence consists so largely of the 
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fcssion, Tir., ‘Jesns is Lord.’ Eeadine 1 Ck) 12’ referred to in Mt 28’’ ‘Disciple nil nations, 
'No man can say Ki/fltor ’l57iroDt save in Holy Spirit’ baptizing them into the name . . teaching 
{cf. 1’’’ C“), in the light of Ro 10’ ‘ If thou con- {SiSd<rKoyTei) them to observe all the precepts I have 
fcss "the utterance more fully t& p. rjjt given to you ’ (&ro iyrrti\dfirir=D, StSaxi] Kvplov con 
rtirrtut i Kr;pi<7ffofuy) in thv mouth (phrases just sisting of in-oXal). Tliero is, moreover, hardly a 
q^uoted from Dt 30’*, cf. Eph 6” ‘ cleansing it with doubt that the bulk of the ‘ Two Ways,’ os found 
the washing of water iy ^^au’), to wit, Kioiot in the Didache and related documents, goes back 
(cf. Ph 2”), and believe in thy heart tnat tothe Jewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
Messianic Lordship, Ro 1*), thou shalt be saved ’ — under the figure of a Way of Life and a Way of 
one perceives this clearly. ‘Christ Jesus, ’as distinct Death set before men, found in the OT, but also 
from ‘Jesus Christ’ (=Jesus the Christ), perhaps among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- Christian form, reference may bo found even in 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah)’ — whence ‘one the Pauline letters (e.ff. 2 Th 2” rapadlxrett 4» iSt- 
Ixird, one faith, one baptism ’ (Eph 4“). Rut did SdxOrire, Ro 16” roh . . , irap4 StSa^y fjy 
the formula used in baptism, elt t 6 dvofta. toO Kvoiov vfieU ifidOere iroioPiTor, where dixovraalat ana cxdy- 
’IilfeO (Ac 8” 19’, 1 Co 6”), embrace more tlian Saka are in view, 1 Co 4” r&t iSo6t pov t4i ir 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 'Kpi<rT$ [’IijtroD], KaBiis vayraxov iy rdurj; ixxkyirlf 
explicit reference to the unity of God as must 5tSda-Ka>). Most significant is the languago of 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism 1 This Ro where occurs the notion of prior ‘ bond- 
is suggested not only by 1 Co 8‘ (^piv eTt ffeSt, 6 service’ to sin ‘unto death,’ followed by obedi- 
Ttarfip, o5 t4 vdyra xal ^peTt (It aMy, xal tXt ence to a Tihrot diSaxvt issuing in new ‘ bond 
Kiptot, ’Ii7<j'o0» 'S.piarbt, di’ o5 tA rdvra xal iipeit St' service’ to ‘righteousness,’ or to God and Christ, 
o^roP, cf. Eph 4*’-), but also by the constant dual and the end ‘ life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2” 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions ‘ I-ct every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
(cf. Rev 14’ ‘having his name and the name fortlnvith abstain from iniquity,’ which is the 
of his Father written on their foreheads’). The human side of the seal placed on God’s firm 
use of a Trinitarian formula of any sort is not ‘foundation’ of piety among men. All this sug- 
simUarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 13’*. Ac 19”‘® gests such a formal renunciation of the service of 
tolls against any view that explicit reference to Sin os the Way of Death, and a placing of onoisolf 
the Bfoly Spirit occurred in baptism: so also under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emerges 
1 Co 6’\ It is probable, then, that God the after the sub-Apostolic age in the abrenuntiatio 
Creator was in some way confessed in baptism diaholi^ and the ranging of oneself ndth Clinst 
(cf, Hermas, Mand. i. 1; ‘First of all yield belief (Xpiorip (rovTdo-acpoi; cl. the Two Ways of ‘teaching 
[trltn-tviToy'] that God is one,’ etc.) ; yet exactly in and dominion’ in Bam. 18). This is perhaps the 
what form remains an open question, one whicl: key to the description of baptism in 1 P 3”, ‘ not 
depends upon another, to which attention has a putting away of filth in the sphere of the flesh 
recently been directed (see A, Seeberg, JDer Kate- (ns by water), but the appeal of a good conscience 
ehismtts der Urc/iristenheit, 1903). directed to God,’ ns pledged to give part and lot in 

4. Procedure in baptism. — Here light is cast Christ’s resurrection to those who yield ‘ obedience 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- of faith’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
ward by sub-Apostolic Christian usage, both of specially to the invocation of the Homo by the 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by as to his acceptance ca: antmo of the true allegiance ; 
immersion in water. This were too formal and whereupon tne latter sealed the reception of the 
abstract a conception to suit the intense moral candidate into the holy community by invoking 
reality of the rmigions crisis in question. 'Phe ‘the fair name’ of the Lord Jesus upon his head 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta- (see Ja 2^, cf. Rev 7’ 9* 14’ 22*). 
tion and pledging, to which missionary experience This human scaling by sacred formula _ wa* 
of all ages afibrds parallels. According to this normally countersigned, ns it were, on the Divine 
conception, the confession Ki//i<or 'IijcoCt was pro- part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by {‘Holy Spirit’ ns a phenomenon in the human 
the_ candidate for baptism, to instruction in the spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deeper 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated and abiding consciousness of which the Clinstinn 
by the ‘Two Ways ’of Lite and Death, preserved henceforth utters his soul in the word ‘Father 
in expanded form in the first half of the DiWac/ic. (Ro 8”, the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of passing into use in Gentile circles ; cf. Maramina, 
the Lord,’ Did. 9’, and perhaps originally in 7’ ‘Lord come,’ 1 Co 16”, Did, 10), Such Dinne 
likewise) pledged the baptized to the Christian ‘confirming’ of the baptized ‘into Chnst as a 
obedience (cf, Justin, Aval. 6, /SioOz o!h-ut SiyatrOai member of His Body, by an ‘tmction,’a 
iviaxytSyreu ) — a pledge wnich may have been weekly giving of the Spirit m ‘earnest ’ (dppa^iiy, 2 Co 1 1. 

renewed in early Christian worship, at least in took place in experience at baptism. J*” ~ ‘ 
certain regions. For in Bithynia-Pontus, accord- issued from a more secret working of the Spirit, 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians as author of the faith which qualified for baptism, 
used in their Jx)rd’.s Day morning meeting to so it gave place to an abiding ‘ fellowship 01 tM 
‘pledge themselves with a solemn oath (.tacramento Holy Spirit’ (2 Co 13’*) in which Christians sliarw 
jc oMfn'nycre) not to the commission of any crime, and by which they were ‘led’ in their walK 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adulteiy, breach (Ro 8’’ ’*- Gnl fi’'"'’). The effect of all this ww 
of faith, denial of deposit when willed upon,’ This such a spiritually real, or mystical, 
is moat suggestive, not only os to the genius of Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ 
primitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical ‘put on ’ like a robe (Gal 3”), or again ns enten g 
m tone, but also ns to the obligations unaertaken the believer ns his ‘lifo’_{Ro 8’°, Gal 
in Ixaptisin, no doubt in very solemn and explicit Immertion and affusion . — Immersion seem 
fashion, including the witness of those best able have been the practice of the Apostolic ’’S®’ j 
to answer (8pt)n>'ors) for the candidate’s good faith continuity with Jewish proselyte bapti*m ; 
and fitness. Thus the Didache, after giving the it is implied in Paul’s language, especially * 
'Two Wa)-*,’ continues: ‘All thc.-e things first figure of baptism as spirituni bnnol and resure 
pronounce and so baptize,’ a practice probably tion (Ro 6’ , Col 2”). Bat the form vra* no. 
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essential ; and ■when conditions presented practical 
difficulties — ^whether _ local, climatic, or due to 
^ysical •weakness — it came to be modified (cf. 
ifid. 7). The most usual form, of ■which we hare 
eridence from the 2nd cent, onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
■water, up to knees or waist, combined ■with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine affusion). 

S. Adult and infant baptism. — So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Je^vi8h missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
God as an indi^vidual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew. There 
were no ‘ indmduals ’ in our sharp modem sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the dan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his houseTiold. Any change in his 
religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth ■were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religions status, objectively 
or socially considered : the onus prohandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modem modes of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, i.e. ivith due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood to 
the Christian community in a different relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
know of the Jewish practice touching proselytes — 
which usually regulated practice among GentUe 
Christians — makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ (i.e. lor 
Christian motives, Eph 6'**), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively — ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with ‘ those of the household of faith ’ 
and not with ‘ those without.’ This went back to 
infancy ; for Paul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘ holy,’ i.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 7^^). No subjecth'e 
difference between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as in Judaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2*^). The only possible doubt is whether the 
child was regarded as baptized vicariously in ite 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that | a little prose- 
lyte’ is baptized ■without his intelligent consen^ 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. "Where Uie 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism ; where only the mother, baptism 
is conferred ‘on the authority of a 6etA din’ or 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, ricc Lectures 


on th^ Teaching of the Tioelve Apostles, p. 64flr.). 
In_ either case its effect is only pro'visional ; the 
child is brought ■within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective ■will, just as ■with the circumcision of 
a bom Jew, wbo, as a rule, became a ‘son of the 
Law,’ and_ was publicly accepted into the visible 
membership of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, i.e. full responsi- 
bili^ for his religions condition. Here is the 
ob'vious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration efiected by oaptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations ■with his holy environ- 
ment ; for ‘ a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born child ’ (Bab. Yebamcth 486). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or salving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal — ratifying their birthright of good 
(cf. Ac 2^) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition’ m the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were ftee 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, unthout thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘ apostates.’ That is, aU ■was pro- 
'visional as regards subjective reality. There was no 
idea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-pcedobaptist reaction— away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘ children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, ivith its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religions grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ Mysteries ’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, wnicn was unconscious 
for the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 

LmiRATCEK. — For Jewish boptisins, especially that of prose- 
lytes: Sch'urer, HJP n. U. SieS. (later German ed. 1898, 
in. 129 S.); see also separate article BL-nsu (Jewish), end JS, 
art. ‘Baptism.’ For Jewish practice in relation to Christian: 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures on the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, 18S0, p. 64 £E. ; J. E. Hananer, Baptism, Jeteish and 
Christian, 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies: 
F. M. Rendtorff, Die Tattfe im Urchristentum, Irfiprig’, 
1905, where lull references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Beligionsgeschiehtliehe tj'pe and a sober 
criUcisni of the same (cf. preceding art). Fuller reff. in Hastlnrf 
DB, art. ‘ Baptism,’ to which may be added E. Vaucher, Le 
BapUme, Bans, 1594. J. V. BaETLET. 

BAPTISM (Early Christian). — i. The origin 
of Christian baptism. — ^There are three possible 
■views. The traditional belief is that baptism wm 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main- 
tained either that b^tism was a ciptom used by the 
Jews, practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Gneco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second— the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facte, though it 
is probable tnat the general ideas of the Gneco- 
Eomon ■world did much to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The evidence consists so largely of the 
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exegesis and criticism of tbe same passages that | 
the case for and against each view cannot he put j 
separatelr. The main Scripture passages con- 1 
cemed are Mt 23”, Mk 16”, and Jn 3’, of which i 
hit 28” is the central piece of eridence for the I 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, ‘ Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ If it were undis- 
puted, this would, of course, bo decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, ana historical 
criticism. 

(a) Textual criticism . — In all extant hISS and 
versions the text is found in the traditional form, 
ToptvOlvret oDr {laBrftiaaTe vi.vra rh. tOvri, ^avriiovres 
airrois tit ri Crofia rou srarpit sal roS vloC sol rou aylov 
zyei’pLCLTOt, StSdcKorrc! airrois Ttiptir r-dvra Sffa dyeret- 
TidfiTjr vfuy, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the hlSS and Versions, 
but F, C. Con^beare (ZNTW, 1901, p. 275 ff.) has 
shown that this is not true, at least in the case of 
Eusebius of Geesarea, 

The facts are In summaty that Eusebios quotes Mt SSl® 
twenty-one times, cither omitting’ crorj thing between «9 >t) and 
tiSavKvym or In the form iroprv^/rTfC ^aATrewrare vayra ri 
•ftn) «»• Tif oi’oparf nov, iiJao’iroiTfC, the latter form being 

the more frequent. Ue also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text: but It is significant that these four quotations arc all In 
the later -irritlngs of Eusebius (once In the SiTiao Theqphany, 
It, 8 (Lee’s tr. p. 223), once in contra Jtarcellum, p. S O, once 
In the de EcclttiaUica Theolopia, r. p. 17fa, and once In the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church atCffiMrca quoted by Socrates, 
Z2E 1. 6. SS ; it should be noted that there is reason to think 
that the SiTiac tnuslator is giving, not the text of Eosehlos, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (of. Burklt^ 
Ecanjeh'on da-llepharrethe, li. 171), and that the authorship 
of the contra llarccltum and the <f« Ecclesiattica Theotogia b 
doubtful (cl. Conybeare, ZETn’, 1905, p. 250 If., and a reply by 
Gerhard Ixieschcke, <b. 1000, p. CO If.)). At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
ail events, used MSS of the Gospels which omitted the com- 
mand to bantire in Itt £Si>, but Kfggenbach ('Dio trinitarische 
TauIbcfchl.’ BcitrSge tur Fordenmg christl. Thcol. 1003) and 
Cliasc f JTASf, 1005, p, 4S1 H.) have argued that his method of 
, jfjg influence of the arcani ditciplina. 

" " • • ■ 'lOt seem to bear examination, tor the 

■■■:■ • : :l ■ arc not found In works intended tor 

: '■ ‘7 t • ■' .:echumcn5. The most reasonable view 

seems to be that Conybeare lias shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a text which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though It is still open to question whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is n.iturally Important to ask whether 
there Is any other evidence for the 'Eusebian' t}T>e of text 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it In Justin Martjv, 
Eial xxxix. 25S, and 1111. 272, and in Hennas, Simil. Ix. 17. 4 ; 
but none oi these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them Is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism (Jpol. 1. 01). Here he quotes a saj-ing of 
Christ (• Except ye be bom again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven "I as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but fails back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
lustily the practice of baptism and the use of tbe trine formula. 
This certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 2bi». 

■Wliethcr the ‘ Eosehian ’ text, if its e.xistcncc be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
Bcrions rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
difierent question. The answer depends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a high value ho attached to the cx- 
I'ting MSS of the RT, tlie traditional text, thongh 
no longer nnas.«ailed, mast be accented. Bnt if it 
bo thought (as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is recc.<saiT to set against the mo-ss 
of mannseript evidence the inflacnce of baptL«mnl 
praelice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 
ditional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the ’EufebLan’ text,' than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


(6) Literary criticism , — ^Thc objection raised to 
Mt 28” by literary criticism is that it can ^ 
shown by a coinp.irison arith the other Gospels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 
part of Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
probable, that the ^\•riter was acquainted with the 
lost conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 28”) was found in it. The other accounts of the 
parting words of our Lord differ so much, that it is 
improbable that they may be traced to any com- 
mon doenmentary source. StRl it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
onr Lord’s parting words, and they may he ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in tho name of the 
Lord. 


The accounts which we possess are Mt CSlS-w, Mk 10'*-1S, Lk 
24*4-40, and perhaps Jn 202f23, Of these Mk 16*^” Is generally 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this bo so, it affords evidence that at the time 
when it was written baptism was connected with the preaching 
of tho gospel. It does not support tho trine formula, but 
rather the ‘ Eusebian ’ text Cct. tr vy Mpart pov in ICU), and 
it is as easy to think that the retcrcnce to baptism ■was derived 
from contemporary usage ns from Mt 28”. Lk 21*1 is more 
closely allied with tho Eusebian than with tho traditional text, 
and both this passage and Jn 2021-93 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition ns to tho Lord's parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about b-aptism. It may be argued that me 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity so closely connected with that of baptism that one 
implies the other. But this Is not the point. It Is probabie 
that baptism and the preaching of tho gospel went hand In 
hand irom the beginning. The quesUon is whether this ^ 
due to their direct ossodatlon In tho ‘ parting words of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evldcnco of Jft 25”, if the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to tbe former alternatiyo : but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that tho earliest trani- 
tlon knew only of a command to preach the gospel of ftpept; 
once for tho forgiveness of sins. In the case ol the TOni 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptise (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted It, or he did not know it. It sectns 'oipM- 
sible to And any reason why ho should have omitted It. At 
first sight this argument holds equally good for tlie Fourth 
Gospel, but It Is not nearly so strong, ns the writer hM net 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendency to omit uie 
material slue of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to over-cmpliasiie its Importance, lienee 
ho omits the Institution of the Eucharist. So that his rajss.on 
to connect baptism with the forgireness of sins in Jn not 
BO strong an argument ns is the similar omission by Luke. 

On tho whole, then, the evidence of literary 
criticism is against tlie historical character of t!ic 
traditional text of Mt 28”. . . , 

(c) Historical criticism , — ^Thc objection made to 
the authenticity of Mt 28” from tho standpoim ol 
historical criticism is that the references to bap- 
tism in tho Acts point to the earlic^ *h‘' 
baptism ‘in tho name of tho Lord.’ Thus if i* 
not, like the previous objections, directed ngamsu 
tbe command os a wliole, but against tbe formula 


^ed in it. 

Christian baptism, when connected with the menliM of » 
irmula. Is alluded to four limes In Ihe Acts (2^ 8> W 
ad the formula la never that of Mt 2S”, hut b trrice Ii-^ 
ripan ’I^oou XpiOToJ (2=^ lO**) and twice ..r (!. omjw w 
upfov Ti 7 <roS (S” 1»9X Tliat this was the usual fomu Is « 
bristian baptism b supported by the evidence o. the 
pistles, which speak of being baptod only nt 
-')or sir Xpurrir 'Ir^oovr (Bo C)- I* It po-siUe 
hese tacts with the belief that Christ commsndyi the s 

j baptlre In tbe trine namef The obvious cjP'snatiO' I 
;!e.nce of the NT on the trine name, and the um d 
Jrninta In Acts and Paul, b that thb other L 

srlier, and that Uie trine formula b a later 
ould require very strong arguments to n?n.roTer. 
iraptlcn, and none seems to exist (*, •b-emen. d w-.. 
Itcmp’jj, ancient and modern, b gl»en l.n r-ap-’=* 
lastings' DB, voL J., by Dr. A. nummer). _ ^ 

The cumulative evidence of thc-’C three li-aw 
riticism is thus distinctly against the 
It 23” represents the ipsustma verba of Van... 
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institnting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 
plain that neither Mk 16*® nor Jn 3® can prove the 
institution. Mk 16*® has been inoidentmly dealt 
with ; Jn 3® is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
implies the institution of baptism by Christ it 
rather suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. The 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that from the beginning it was un(^uestion- 
ingly practised by all Chiistians, and it is urged 
that this would not be so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regai'ded, 
tells against rather than for the traditions view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co 1*‘'*^ : 

evx®PKn^ ort ovSei'a vpMiv ipiimaa et KpcoTrov kox VdTov 
tva fM7 Tt? eiTT]) or* <tff to tfiov ovofia i^a.nrt<rBrjTe, e^airriaa Si 
jcat rov Sre^ai'a oTkoi' * Aotfrbt' ovx otSa <t rtva aWov c^armcro. 
ov yap dirierttXiv pe XpijrS^ ^airrC^tiv oAX* evayyeXt^ta-Bai. 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 
possibly have ivritten this if Christ had given the 
definite command to baptize, related in Mt 28*°. It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Apostolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as tue negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 
positive ei^lanation of the origin of Christian 
baptism. The suggestion is that baptism Avas an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from Avhat 
source did it take it I The ansiver is that that 
side. of baptism which is concerned Avith cleansing 
from sin is found in Graeco-Homan and JcAAOsh as 
Avell as in Christian baptism, and Avas a feature of 
John’s baptism, in Avhioh also it had an eschato- 
logical significance. It Avas, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of the ‘ name ’ in baptism is 
only part of the complex of doctrine connected Avith 
the use of names as a means of emplo 3 dng the 
poAver Avhich belonged to the original oumer of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, t.e. the side 
which is especially connected Avith purification, 
and so far as the use of the ‘ name ’ is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel AA'ith the vieAv that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which Avere common to the Avhole AA’orld in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that they-Avere 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the rift of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not daim to give the Spirit, 
nor did J eAvish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly present 
cognate ideas, especially that of regeneration. This 


is therefore the strongest point of the argument 
for either a specifically Cluistian or a specifically 
Grteco-Roman origin for baptism. The Pauline 
Epistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spmt. If 
this view aa'os not knoAim to the JeAVS, at. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(Avho again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from the general stock of Gneco- 
Roman ideas. Yet the prima facie strength of 
this argument must be qualified by the following 
considerations ; 

(1) In the first place, it may be thought with much reason 
that Christ simke ot the Spirit, and compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, which was the mound of dis- 
dpleship to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion ot 
thought would be made stronger bj’ the fact that the beginning 
ot the life in the Spirit did, in fact, often coincide with the water- 
baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not be observed until 
later, but that it was observed con be seen in the Acta. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such a reference seems to go back 
to the use of a passage in the OT which lies behind his baptism, 
Air. Ezk 3G^V7. In 3(P5C we read : ‘ I will sprinkle clean vrater 
upon you and 3'0 shall be clean (baptism). . . . A new heart will 
I put within you f/teratvta (?)).’ This clearly is the backgroimd 
of John’s preaching ; but it leads up to the next verse: ‘And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It does not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching bj’ John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, and 
BO ineAutably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be looked for also in baptism. 

(S) Moreover, our real knowledge of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in the time of Christ is small. It is 
true that the ofiicial Babbinical religion had no sacramenUd 
washings or baptisms, and probably did not give any such in- 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes ; but the Essenes 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is possible that this view was 
common among the people outside the official classes. If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Clhris- 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Die Jteligion des Jmentums,pp. 230 
and 629 S.). 

These arguments cannot be said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to shoAV that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligi^i^ <*** the supposition that 
it AA'as a JeAA’ish custom Avhich the Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
* name,’ and by an equally natural connexion Avith 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origio of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a J eirish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borroAved by St. Paul from the Grjeco- Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism AA’as certainly 
one of the elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis Avhich was laid upon it, and to the rapid 
development of the doctrine connected AA'ith it. 

2 . Baptism in the NT. — i. Doctrihb OR 
BAPTISM, — (1) In the Pauline Epistles.— 
There are four main ways in Avhioh baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. 

(a) Union uoith Christ. — In Ko 6®®^' the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union AA’ith the death and resurrection of Christ. 
‘Are ye ignorant that all AA’e AA’ho Avere baptized 
into Christ Jesus Avere baptized into his death? 
We were buried Avith him through baptism into 
death : that like as Christ Avas raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might AA’alk in ncAAuess of life.’ Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a neAv life of union Avith the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal 3°* ‘As 
many of you as Avere baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ,’ and in Col 2*° ‘ . . . buried with him 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised v-ith 
him . . In the light of these passages it is 
difEcnlt to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical ; it was an act which 
really brought about the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely nn acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

(6) Tht gift of the. Spmt.—'lo. 1 Co 12>» the 
baptized are regarded as members of Christ’s body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit: ‘For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the bodv, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body . . At first sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former; but the difference is probably tjuite 
superficial. To St. Paul the Christ of spintual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Eo 8**^^ and 
2 Co 3". 

(c) Cleansing from sin . — In 1 Co 6“, where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied, 
it IS represented as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Diiune 
spirit; *Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name or the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God.’ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 


a good conscience toward God. . . Hero the 
doctrine of the ‘ real ’ efficacy of baptism is clearly 
asserted ; but there is a protest against too materi^ 
nn emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is_ made of a evretS^seut iyaSrlt 
mfia. It is not quite certain what tliis phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for hrepiJTCi is never used in this sense, 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
i-epdrnjtrt!, and the best interpretation seems to bo 
that it is a reference to the question directed to 
n convert at his baptism (see C. Bigg, ‘1 Peter’ in 
The Intern. Crit, Comment, p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience’ probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate — it was of a 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain that the water of baptism 
receives this power ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right band of God, 
having gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ This 
seems to be an e.vpianation why the name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism : Ho had triumphed 
I over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 
in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, but no one is likely to dispute that this was 
the case. 


nortauce of this passage is that it explains that 
baptism can produce these effects because it works 
‘ in the name,’ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the pronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. Najie). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it rives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may rise be described os inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the ncfjative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
power of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by the sacrainental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous nets in the visible material world. 
Baptism is rerarded as really giring these results, 
and not merely a-s a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

(el) Vicariotes haMsm . — It would also seem from 
1 Co_16® that _St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is impossible 
that ‘Else wliat shall they do who ore baptized for 
the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

(2) In the PAtn.iNE Epistles of doubtful 
AUTHENTICITV. — Under this heading it is perh^s 
uisest to deal with the cridenco of Eph 6^’, 
Tit 

InEphfsians the cleMslnv eHIcacy of the water b emphasized, 
and U connected with tlie ‘word’ (‘having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word Th'is emphaab b somewhat 
•tronper than anj-thinj in the nnqntstionca Epbtics, but it b 
practically Implietl in 1 Co cn, in which passa^ also the ‘ name ■ 
mar correspond to the ‘vrord’(p?un)of Ephesians. Iniltusthe 
union with Christ’s risen life b re^mrded as a new birth ; ‘ac- 
cording to hb mercy he saved us throuzh the washing of 
rejeneration and renewin;; of the Holy Spirit.' The phrase 
• rr^neration • b stran;;c to the Pauline s'ocabalary, but the 
Idea which it conreys b involved In Bo Si* * For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of Ood, these are sons of Cod,* when taken in 
conneilca with the view that the Spirit was pirea In baptism 
(cf. ab.s Gal ~r., where the Idea of sonjhip to Cod and baptben 
are closely connected), 

(3) In 1 Petek. — T he only plnce in the Cntholic 
Enistlcs which c.xplicitly speaks of baptism is 
1 r 5"* '. . . which (i.e. water) in the antitype 
doth now save vou, namely baptism, not a patting 
away of the Cltli of the flesli, but a “question ’’ of 


(4) In the Synoptic Gospels.— Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28’’ and Mk 10'*. 
The former passage (‘ Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and tlio Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, bat its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § l). 

Here it b only necessary to mV, What is the roeaninfr of thi 
formula translated 'in the name of'? The question Is whstwr 
«!e vt iiviia means the same as «p vy M/jbtu Tlie probamliw 
Bcems to be that the two phrases are, in the late GrccK ol the 
NT, identical. It is now common knowledge that 
were interchangeablo in late Creek, and the Latin and S>i1ac 
translators of ilt SSb clearly took this view, "'hi’* •* 


vincingly ■ delendcd by J. Amiitago Robinson in 
(Jan. 1000) in answer to nn article by F. H. Chase In JTnSl vl. 
(July 1005). The meaning of the writer of Oio Gospel (or of 
the redactor who added the clause relating to baptism) svu 
that Ohristinns had the power of baptizing In the name com- 
municated to them by tno Lord who had gained^mo power 
(sfovffi'o) over everything In heaven and earth. The laca ii 
parallel with that in I P . , 

In Mk 16” (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved ’) baptism is regarded ns a nccc-'sary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. . 

(6) In the Acts. — ^Tho references^ to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, and arith the rclauon 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit, to® 
former point is sufficiently discussed 5o § ?• to® 
latter may best bo formulated thus : (a) TOcro is 


latter may best bo formulated thus: (n) to®^ 
in the Acts a series of passages in whicli baptism 
seems to be clearly identified with the 
Spirit; (b) tliero is a second series in winch it i 
clearly distinguished from this gift; ana (c) toe 
is a third senes avhich cither does oot allude w 
the point, or may bo interpreted eqnot'y,"’®'* J™ 
cither hypothesis. This third series 
bo dLoregarded (such passages are Ac 8 16 * 

18’ 22”) ; but an attempt must bo mado citner 
to interpret the two otliers in such a aray M 
remoa'o the apparent contradiction, or to »c. 
the difference between them an indication 
different sources. ^ 

(a) The pazsages which tera yshu 


Holy Spirit not msi 
drawn between John 
being regarded u b 
narrative goea en to 
the day cf Peatecoet, 
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in tht ordinary literal (ense, it is probable that the word ' baptize ’ 
in 1° is used metaphorically, and not with reference to oroinaiy 
Christian baptism. This interpretation is supported hy Ac lllo, 
where the words of are quoted by St. Peter in connexion 
wiUi the episode of Cornelius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptism in water is 
riven to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ao 233 
St. Peter says : • Eepent and be baptized . . . and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptism, butit is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made in Ac is has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘ Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same gift.’ The prima facie suggestion that this 
means ; ‘ Tou shall receive it through baptism,’ is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added to the Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately be given. Similarly ambiguous la Ao lO^-e. Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had become 
C^istians, but had been baptized not uith Christian baptism, 
but with the baptism of John. St. Paul said to them : ‘ Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ? And they said unto 
him. Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
waagiven. Andhesaid,Intowhatthen wereyebaptized? And 
they said. Into Jolm’s baptism. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them.’ The prima facie 
inteipretatlon certainly connects the gift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul's second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibility 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spirit. 
It so, the writer may have intended to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 
Thus in each case the prima facie connexion of baptism with 
the rift of the Spirit is indecisive ; a different interpretation is 
possmle, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

(6) The passages which distinguish baptism from the gilt of 
the Spirit are Ao and ItHIf- The former is the incident of 
the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts ‘ that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as yet he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus, 
filien laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit’ Here it is plain that the gift of the Spirit was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; the ‘name of the Lord Jesus’ is the 
usual formula in Acts for Christian baptism. In lowc the 
matter is less simple. The narrative relates that, while St. Peter 
was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as wef And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.' Obriously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the case of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. The 
general rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 

If an attempt te made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held by the Avriter of the Acts, the starting-point 
must be Ac 8'“- as the most definite of all the 
passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membership in 
the Church; (6) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 
connected •with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. This explains Ac Ifl’®’’, in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ao 8*“-. The 
Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The difference between the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not merely ‘lay hands’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles did on the Samaritans, but first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages cmi be so interpreted that they all fall 
into place in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with different views on baptism. 


A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought— that which closely connects baptism and 
the mt of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
whiA separates them, as the Acts does! The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acta represents an earlier stratum of thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s — only 
for the remission of sin — and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to external influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. Tlie fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism "with the gift of the 
Spirit; he makes no fine distinctions. St. Luke, 
■vmle constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) In the Epistle to the Hebrews.— I n 
He and in 10^ “ the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the miter says : 

*Let us draw near with a true heart In fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water : let us hold fast toe confession 
of our hope that it waver not.* 

It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and 1 Peter positively); and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by ivcptlmjpa. In the 
former passage he says : 

‘For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.’ 

Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that ^arta-fids afterwards became a 
technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘enlightenment’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says : ‘There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead works and of faith towards God, of the 
teaching (r.i. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
bands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment* 
(He 61-3). Here be regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, hut be joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that SL Lube connected the gif t of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism itsdf 
(see 5 *, i. (6)), whereas St, Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is Impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as tht 
effect of the laying on of hands. It is possible that enlighten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intended to bo 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands; but In the absence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps the writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptism ; from passages such as El-« 
Siz -411 61 -ia and 1013-31, Jt is clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is probable that 65 ought to 
be regarded as implying the existence ol a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) In THE JOHANNINE ‘WRITINGS. — Thffie 
books give little information on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3“ it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in •view of Jn 4’ 
which denies that He did so ; ‘ Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3* in the received text there is a clear reference 
to baptism, -which is described as regeneration by 
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■wat^r and the Spirit. It may, ho'\vever, fairly be 
questioned •whether the words ‘water and’ are 
reall}’ original in the text. They are without con- 
nexion ^\•lth the context, and seem to have been 
unknoivn to Jnstin Martyr. If they bo omitted, 
the reference to baptism Is only indirect ; in view 
of such passages as Tit 3^’ it can scarcely be 
donbted that there is some connexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence ns to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest against the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. Even if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit and not the water. This 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactly 
parallel •with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expoxmded on the spiritual side. 

In tbo Johanntno KpIsUcs tfacro la no definite allusion to 
baptism; there ore many references to the gilt of tlio Holy 
Epirit, but there Is no proof that the writer connected ft with 
baptism, though In the light of the information of other docu- 
ments it Is extremely probable that this is the meaning In 
1 Jn 2^77 of the reference to an ‘ anointing from above’— It Is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
baptism. Perhaps more important, tliough even less explicit. Is 
Slot < It any man ece his brother sinning n sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and Ood will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There Is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
say that he should make request. Ail unrighteousness is sin, 
and there Is sin not unto death.’ Tills passage is Intelligible 
only In light of the discussion ns to the possibiUty of forgiveness 
for sin niter baptism. The WTitcr tries to solve the difficulty by 
Introducing a distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Summary of doctrine of baptism in NT . — As a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
TJio earliest tvritings, the Pauline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a clcansmg from sin and as the means 
whereby Christiana join the life of Christ — which 
in Pauline thouglit is almost (and probably quite) 
identical with the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was ‘ in the name of,’ and so endued with 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thouglit may 
bo traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity emphasis is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of bimtism, and the idea 
(alrcmlj’ implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development ivas rather 
in the direction of a magical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest, (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thouglit which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than inth baptism itself. (6) In 1 Peter 
nnd_pcrhaps_ in Hebrews emphasis is laid on a con- 
fession of faith bj* the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘ the name ’ in baptism, (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Go.spel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water ; obviou.sly this is closely related 
to the lino of thought rcpre.sentcd by Acts ; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ' the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the water. (<f) A difier- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was regarded os the forgivenass of sin,— that is, 
from_ the beginning, — the question of sin after 
Kaptism must have arisen- Hebrews bears witness 
to, and protests agauist, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards ain 
after b.-ipti.sm as lieyond forgivena'-s. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important for 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. Method of B.iPTiSii.— On this point we 
have hardly any information in the NT, The 
language of Ko 6’®^ is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confinned by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of /Savrlfio ns a frequentative of pirru; 
for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymoloCT, and pairrlfu means by use 
‘to wash ceremonialJy ’ (cf. Lk 11“ ‘he wondered 
that he had not wash ed ^^/SaTrrlcrtlj;] before dinner’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St. Paul's language 
certainly noints to the mew that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some sjmonymous 
phrase; there is no evidence for the use of tiie 
trine name. There w’as no doubt from the begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to this as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 3-^ [the text of Ac 8” in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class ; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the olfice of baptizing to some 
one else, andlJlass argues that this is implied by 
Ac 10“ ‘And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’ The 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3. Baptism in the ist and 2nd centuries.— i. IN 
ORTHODOX cincLES.~[l) Bahnabas.— The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews. 
In ch, 11 lie illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 16'*’ 33’*®’, Ps 1*‘* are all 

prophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
baptism. It is only incidentally in the last )«vra- 
graph (§ 11) that he gives any description of 
baptism ; Karapalvo/itv eh rh Cdup yffiorret ipapriur 
Kal pvTTOv, Kal avapdlvopey KapTro(popovrTtt irjry xapSlg 
riy (f)6^oy Kal TTjy {KirlSa eh rbv 'Iriaovy iy np, ryevpan 
(xoyret. This seems to imply immersion, but 
otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice. 
Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as a ‘ real ’ cleansing from sin opere operato. 
It is possible tJiat he regarded it as conferring the 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
the phrase ty rtp wevpart ; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase thTbr 
may bo a reference to the baptismal formula, but 
the text is uncertain. , 

(2) I Clement. — There is no reference to bap- 
tism in this document. . , , 

(3) Ignatius,— Nothing in the genuine cmstiM 
of Ignatius throws anj' light on the doctrine of 
tism, but in accordance with his gcncml 

on episcopal supremacy’ ho insists that bupii- 
may not be performed ‘ Avithout the bishop 
t^by tarty JCO’pft tow tirtaK&Trov . . . papTrlltir 
viii. 2) — which probably means xs'ithoul tlic 1 ' 
mission of, rather than ivithout the prc-scnco 0 , 


(4) Hekmas,— The Shepherd of Hermas givc- 
ittle information as to the practicc of 
nanifests a considerable interest in the doefn - 
’he p.T5.sagc3 which are important are I ‘ 
ii. 7, Mand. iv. 3, ix. 10. The 
e .sav.s, is a belief in the necessity and 
f baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Church i> rcx'« 
ented o-s a tower built over wafer, in iit- 
t ia explained that this is Ixicaase x 
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St4 tSoTos iadjBt] xal cuBncrtrai, This must mean 
that baptism is tlie foundation of the Christian life, 
(ind the next sentence may be a reference to the 
baptismal formula : reBep^loncu Sk 6 irifryos 
^fian toD TavTOKpdropos Kal ivSi^ov ivt/iarot. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that in Sim. ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the 'name of 
the Son of God.’ It is also clear that baptism was 
regarded as really effecting an essential change in 
Cmristians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to ‘ the name ’ ; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
Sim. ix. 16. S f. : 

vpiv yap, <^op/(r<u Tbv ai^poairov “rh^ovofia rev viov rev ^«ov 

vfKp({t toTiv* oTov Aa|3j] r^y a^paytSa, anortOtTox r^v y^Kpufftv 
KoX avaXafiP^ytt r^y ^wijy, -q t^^ayl^ oCv rh vSap icrrCy* «ir ri 
vSup tt^v Karapaivovffi yexpoX kaX a.vafiaivQVffi ^yrts* 

But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 
called for development on various points. 

(a) There WM the danger of a purely magical and unethical 
view of baptism. To counteract this, in Sim. ix. great emphasis 
is laid on the inauQlciency of ‘ the name ' if it be not accompanied 
by the Christian virtues. These are represented as twelve 
virgins, and the explanation (pven of them in Sim. ix. 13. 2 is 
that they are ayia weviiaTo. Without being endued with them 
no one can enter the kingdom of Ood — eav yap to ovopa povov 
\ABXtrt rh tvSvpa napa rovTtay pff Aa^pv, u^eApcrn' avrax 
yip ot vapdfvoi Svyapete elai Tov viov rov 6eov. iay rb ovopa 
9 eppv, TTjy Svyapiv prj ^oppv avrov, tiv partjy cop rl) oyopa 
OVTOU fftopiov. 

(b) A natural result of the emphasis laid on the Insufficiency 
of baptism without virtue was a proportionately increased 
emphasis on the question as to sin after baptism which (cf. § a 
i. (6)) seems to be discussed in Hebrews and to be implied in 
1 John. The distinction between various sins which appears 
in 1 John Is unknown, and the position adopted In Henrews, 
though substantially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This question is dealt with in Mand. iv. 8. Eermos asks the 
Shepherd ^icaiioa, inpit, vapa^nyuy SilaaKoXuv on ir/pa 

J imyoia ovK icriv <i ^pi) iKtivTi, on tit yiup_ Kar/ptipty «ot 
KaBopev atfittriy apapriuy ruy irpoWpuvfconsidering that Hermas 
is a iMman document, and that the earliest witness to Hebrews 
is the earlier Boman document I Clement, it is not impossible 
that this is * reference to^Hebrews 6*-^ and the answer is leaAAt 
^Kov^at, evro> yip tntj tSet yip riy tibrjfira eijitoiv ijiopn&y 
pi)Wn ipapriytiy, oAA' ck a^cif earoiKciv. This is simply a 
re-affirmation of the doctrine ot Hebrews, but a relaxation 
is then introduced. Ood has instituted ptriyoiav, and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; but this 
may be used only once — ptri T7|v (tAijo’iv cecfnjv tj|v ptyiXrp’ 
KaX trepyijy iiy ttt iictrttpaa’itXt inti rov ^cafSdAov ipiprp ptay 
ptriyoiav cxca One of the main objects ot the Shepherd seems 
to have been the emphasizing ot ptrivota, which is clearly 
(cl. esp. the SimUitiulei) rerarded in a concrete way which 
approached the later eccleshstlcal use, and is hall-way to 
meaning • penance.' 

(e) Another result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standard of Christian life, and the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to postpone baptism. Against this 
Hennas protests in VU. ill. 7, where those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw in Vit. iii, vlirroyrat tyyirt vSiroiv KaX pri Svyapiyovt 
KvXur&tjvax sol cASfiv eiv rh vSup. 

(d) In the sphere ot doctrine a natural consequence ot the 
stress laid on the necessity ot baptism was inquiry into the 
ultimate fate ot the righteous unbaptized dead. Hermas settled 
this Inquiry by ascribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hades (cf. esp. Sim.Jlx. 16. 6 and 6 ; oi airdaroAoc rat oi 
StSatTKoXoi 01 ^ KTjpv^avret tA ovo/m tov viov tov 8«ov, Koiptjitvttt 
iv iwipti sal irtorei tov viov wv $tov iiojpy^ay sol toTt irposcsoi- 
fxtjpivoitt sol ovTol eStiisov ovTOtv rijv tr^payiia rov /njpifyparot. ... 
cv SiKatoovyjj yip iKotptjfftja-av sol iv ptyaijj ayvtitf* pivov 81 rijv 
aippayiSa Tavnjy ovs tlj^ov). 

(6) The Didache. — In this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, bat 
much concerning the practice, and it is unfortunate 
that there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. viL, and mus 
thus; 

Hfpt Vow ^affTto’/xaro;, ovrw ^airrCtran* roiVa irctwi irpofi* 
p<XTrr(<ro.rt ct; rb ovoma i^v irarp^C xat rov vtov jcat rov 
ayrov^irvev^iaror iy v^an ^m. iay pq i)m tfSwp rU 
oXAo vScop 6* ov jvvatroc ck eir W 

p-h icc^oAtjv rpU ^wp rJr ovepa 

varpht rat viov ital aviov iry^pant, trp& « rov jSatmV/iaTor 
npoyrjartva'druo Pamt^ay xal 6 /Sarm^i/xfvor Kal nytt aXXot 
8v>wrai* icArvrtr VTjOTev<rat rbv paim^6ptyov vp6 ^ 

The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to be these ; 

(a) The recitation of the previous part of the Didaeht (the 
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' Two Ways ’). This seems to imply a developed system of pre- 
paration for candidates; for baptism, of a moral rather than a 
theological kind. 

(h) Baptism in the trine came. But it must be noted that In 
the following Eui^aristic section mention is made of those who 
are baptized ‘ into the name of the Lord.' 

(«) Immersion, by preference in running Cf3v) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized as lemtimate. 

(d) Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptlzand, and 
any other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘ Two Ways ’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didache as a whole. 

(6) II Clement. — ^In II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii. 6-6 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal (trtppa-ylt). 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hennas ; 
but they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of ir^poyfr, which afterwards became very common, 
has sometimes been traced to the Influence ot the Mysteries; 
hut this is probably not the case — at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
which was never far from the early Christian mind : those who 
had the correct teal would pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of Judgment. It thus helped to unite the two— logically 
somewhat mconsistent — Ideas of sacramental and eschatologicm 
salvation. Passages of importance, besides those in II Oiem., 
are Hermas, Sim. viii. 6, lx. 16 ; Clem. Al. ■ Quit Dives salt. ASl 
42, Strom, il. 8, Exe. Th. 83. 86, Bel. Proph. £S : and in later 
writers, Clem. Bom. xvi. 19 ; Aeta Theela, 26 ; Const. Apost. 
2. 14, 89, 3. 16 ; Hippol. (ft Antiejiristo, 6. 69 ; Ps.-Hippol. ds 
Consumm. 42 ; Acfo Philipm, 28 ; Eus. BE 6. 6, 6, Ptf. Conti. 
4. 62. L See also Hatch, Bibbert Lectures, p. 296 ff, ; Anrloh, 
Das antiie 3ft/tterienwesen, p. 120 f.; and Gebhardt and 
Hamack, Pofrtt Apost., note on II Clem. vL 6. 

(7) Justin MARTyE. — In his first Apology (e. 160) 
Justin gives (ch. 61 ff.) a description of Christian 
baptism. It may be best treated as falling under 
three heads; (a) a description of the rite, (6) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (e) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

(o) Description of the rite. — ^This is given in ch. 
61,66: 

’'Otroi ov ireio^Scri icol ravra tA 

Kal kry6ti9ya cTpcu* xal ptovy evr^ 6dyacr$mx innv’ 
XySivratf twterBaC ft ko* oirfT>' vqorrdoym tropA rov ^*ov 
vpoqtiaprrifi.trtav a^taiy iiSivKoyrait fjjiwv awrvxoiifyuy Kal 
oi/wjOTfw>Twv ovToiy. Smira avovrai^v^* ^tiSiy fyffa vStop irri, 
KoX rpSiroy ayaytvyqtrttot, hy ital fjfUtf avrot dyaytvyqBqfitr. 
dvarftrvSjyTaio iv hvdfxaroi jfdp tov varpbi rwv oAwv xal tov 
^««T» jpo5 qpMV ‘li^TOV XpioTOv KoZ aytov ri iy t^ 

Tt^TC Aovrp&v frotovTr<u a , a (c, 65) 77|Mrc Mra rh otVwt AoC^eu 
t^J' rrttrtiffiiiyoy icai xrvyKarartBttfxiyoy tirl Tovr Aryofi/vovf 
ayo^tv, trda jrvt^piypi tlvCfjcojviit rv^Af frotijcraorvoi 

i&TT^p Tt iavTwv KoV TOV ^tDTto^flfvTOT oXXtov wovTC^ov wavTuy 
evT^vtoTs oTTwf tA^ fuJBivrtf kox 5i* •pyur 

ayo^ol TToAiTWrot xot tfidXoKtf fwy itTr^ToApivtoy ruptBqyai. ^ci>r 
rqy aicuKtoy O’cvrriptav ira>9w/irvs *AAAi{Xov( aoTra^ifitBa 

vavtrdpevot n>y rvj(vT • • # ftDd tboD follows AD Account of tho 
Eucharist, which was immediAtcIy celebrated* 

The important points in this description are the 
definite allnsion to a period of instruction pre. 
ceding baptism; the tnne formula; the ‘moral’ 
vow; and the obviously developed character of 
the service. It is also usually thought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a definite creed ; if so, this 
may perhaps he identified with an early form of 
the Symholum Jtomanum, to which some critics see 
allnsions in I Apol. 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 62, in Diai. 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Hamack’s Patres Apost. 1. 2, 
p. 128 ff. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
is no allusion to the laying on of hands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, snob as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache, both negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

(6) The doctrine of baptism. — Justin regards 
baptism chiefly as a new birth, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as iyayfyniaiu He also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin ; and ho 
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pnnstot . . . exinde Pentecoste ordinandis lavacris laBtissimum 
spatinm cst. . . . Cetenim omnis dies domini est, omnis hora, 
omne tempus habile baptismo ; si de soiiemnitato interest, do 
gratia nihil refert ’). 

(d) The doctrine of baptism. — ^Tertullian’s views, 
though in the main the same as those of earlier 
writers, show a development on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ne^ of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated : — 

(а) The question is raised in the de Baptismo 3-6 why and 
how sanctification was to be found in baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is ns follows : — ^There ^vas from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (On f2), and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God be invoked, and so gives it the power of imparting 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it is generally recognized that water is fre- 
quently the means by which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn Bl-8 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor la it for the present purpose material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 

* Lehre v. d. hi. Qeist in Hermas und Tertullian ’ in the Theol, 
Quartalsehrijl, Jan. 1906). 

(jS) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the rift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. The body is cleansed from sin by the 
water, the soul by the 'answer' of the candidate (de Resurr. 
Cam. 48 (where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the fieshl; 'anima enim non lavatione sed responsione 
aancitur'). T^e gift of the Spirit in baptism is connected with 
the laj-ing on of hands and not with the water (de Bapt. 6 and 
8 : 'non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum consequamnr, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo splrltui sancto prmparamur . . . 
dehinc manus imponitur. . . . Tunc ilia sanctissimus spiritus 
super emundata ei benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 

. .'). The 'benedicta* in the last phrase explains the meaning 
attached by Tertullian to the unction : it blessed the body (and 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate ]ust as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

(y) Tertullian held strong views as to the pro^r recipients 
of baptism. These were duo to his belief that sin after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sins (cf. de Pud. 8]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Bapt. 8 ; ' ttaque igni (te, mundus] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qnl post baptlsmum delicta rcstaurat'). The result was that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18: 'Itaque pro cuiusque 
personiB condlcione ao dispositione etiam rotate cunctatio 
baptlsml utilior est, praeclpue tamen circa parvulos . . .'). For 
the rame reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (de Bapt. 18 : * non minors de causa innupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentatio prteparata est tom virginibus 
per maturitatem quam viduis per vacationem, donee out nubant 
aiit continentiro corroborentur '). The suggestion of his words 
is that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married — unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their viives. 

(б) In two passages (de Resurr. Cam. 48, and adr. Jfarcion, 
6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 152) to a baptism 

forthedead. In the former ph 1 . 't 

the resurrection of the flesh : ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ 

Instituisse contendit qua alii e ■ ■ .■ i ■ . ' ■ 

profuturum existimarent ad spera resurrectionis, quro nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismato corporali obligaretur.’ Here 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with n vicarious baptism for the dead, but the 
suTOCstion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here ho uses the same argument in favour of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement: 
'quid, nit, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resur^nt f 'Wderit institutio ilia. Kalendra si forte Februariro 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem elus denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 

? ro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.’ 
n view of the generally affirmative sense of *si forte’ In 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument from the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehlcr’s note, ad foe.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(0 The question of heretical baptism first appears In Ter- 
tulllan. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards Joined the Church was re-baptized 
(d« Pud. 19 : ' unde et apud nos ut ethnico par Immo ct super 
ethnicum hroreticus etiam per baptisma veritatis utroque homine 
purgatus admittitur’; de Bapt. 15: ‘Hmretici autem nullum 
habent consortium nostra disciplinro, quos extraneos ntique 
testator ipsa ademptio communicationis. Non debeo in illis 
cognoscere ipiod mihl est pneccptiim, quia non idem deus 
est nobis ct illis, neo unus Christus, id est Idem, idcoque neo 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quern cum rite non habent 


sine dubio non habent . . cf. also de Prmscr. Herr. 12). 
It should be noted that the de Baptismo probably belongs 
to the pre-Montanist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. is 
Montanist. 

(10) Clement of Alexandria.— C lement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other -writers, but his standpoint seems to be 
similar to theirs._ The chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in tne Pcedagogm. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians : 

TO W avri* avfi$a.[vti tovto koX irtpi wv ytyovep vtroypai^^ 

jcvpio?* pcarri^SfievoL vionoiovtie&Oi 

Vtonotov/irvoi TeAeiov;te5a, reAetov/ievoi anaSavaTi^o^eOa 

* tXvcLt^BeoC tart jcol viol vvf'ioTOW traireg** KoAcirai Si iroA- 
rh tpyov towto, t^xartafia Kal r^ktov koI 

Aovt/><5>' (P(cd, 1. 6, the whole of which chapter is Important for 
defining: Clement's attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
clude the idea of prowess, but only to assert that 
baptism was the dividing line between two states 
essentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the water and the Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 
power of mixing with milk, which represents the 
Logos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of mUk -with 
water: 

KoX o Aflyof txti irpic pdirriafia. ieotv«yiav» ravnp' 
rb ydXa T7JV irobf rb v5wp, ydp fi6yov T«r 

t^paiy TOVTO Jcoi wpbf to Wwp fii'^iv eiri »ca0<i^criv napaXofi* 
^opSuevov KCtOairep rh Basmaua eirl daapTtSiy (PfTa, L 6, 

p. 120. ed. BtaMin). a- r ^ v 

Similarly in Protrep, 10 (p. 72, ed. Stahlin) he 
speaks of the iioip XoyiKiv, Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 9’®* : 

«Tto imifHjrei 'ovvu yap Stafiotrjj v6wp oAArfTpiov' paiTTKrpa 
cupmxbv ovjc otrriov icoi ynjartov vSiap Xoyifopevij (Strom, i. 19, 
p. 62, ed. Stahlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quis dives 
salvctur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it by the 
long and well-kno-wn story of St. John and the 
brigand captain. 

ii. AjuoJfe P"BRBTrcs.—(l) Menander.— M en- 
ander, who, according to Irenseus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

Of. Iren. i. 17: 'Resurrectionem enim per id quod cst In 
cum baptisma accipera ejos discipulos et ultra non posse mori 
Bed perseverare non Benescentes et immortales,’ and Tert. de 
Anima, BO ; ' Menandri Samaritani furor conspnatur dicentis 
mortem ad buos non modo non pertinere, vemm nec pervenire. 
In hoc Bcilicet se a snpema et arcana potestate le^tum, ot 
Immortales et incomiptihiles et Etatim resurrectionis compotes 
flant qui baptisma ejus induerlnt.' 

It is, ho-wever, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 
generally received (Christian teaching, and possibly 
Slenander did not mean much more than this. 

(2) The Valentinians. — T he main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Excerpta 
Thcodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Esx. Theod. 7(5-86, is most instructive, and 
IS the most important extant passage for deter- 
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minin" the doctrine of baptism as it existed among 
the A’alentinians, or, indeed, any other heretics, 
for it difiers from the evidence of almost all other 
•miters in being extracted from heretical n'ritings, 
and not from orthodox polemical books. 

Baptism is an By its means wc are born Into 

the worid dominated by Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other powers. It is also a death to the previous 
life ; but this refers to the soul cot to the body {criSiia). 

Up to the time of baptism man is under the controf of Fate 
(ftpopn/iT)), but by baptism and yi-utrir he is released from this 
control, and the verdict of astrologers (which Is recognized as 
valid lor the rest of manWnd) is rendered unimportant. Tho 
baptized person is, through regeneration by Christ, taken up 
into the Ogdoad. It was further explained that as the water 
of Daptlsiu quenched vb aierffiTToi' irvp, the Invisible part could 
quench the nijrhv iriip. So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fasting ana prayer are desirable before baptism In 
order to prevent the entrance of evil spirits in addition to the 
Holy Spirit. From ch. 22 of the Bxeerpta Theodoti it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase »It 
AvrpMo-iF iyyrXiKvv (for a formula used by the Marcosians 
containing this phrase see below). The doctrine underlying 
this Is that the angels, with whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been baptized lor us ; and tliis explanation is given 
to 1 Colf)^— in which the ‘they’ refers to the angels, and 
' the dead’ for whom they are ha^ized Is mankind. 

(3) The ftLvKCOSiANS.—Tlie authorities for these 
lierctics are Irentcus and Hippolytus. They be- 
longed to the Valentinian school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented later in a 
more developed form by the Pistis Sophia, did 
not merely, as Marcion, allow a repetition of 
baptism in case of sin, but bad actually two forms 
dillbring from each other in function. Their first 
baptism was not a means of regeneration ; it 
merely had the negative function of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Iren. I. xiv. I as a 
baptism red <t>aivofi(vov ’IiyiroO i^laeut iftaprtSv. The 
second baptism was called aTo\&rpwirit, and accord- 
ing to Hippolytus was regarded as raising those 
who participated in it above tlie power of sin, even 
though they committed it (. . . tiidXovt niv ttvax 
SiJdfor zrpJr ri anaprifeiv, dxivSiVow Si 5t& rb etvat rijt 
r^^e^or Suydfitut, Kol firrix^tp r^t dpepyoijrov i^ovalas, 
oXt Kal fttri rb piTrria-fJia trepov djro-yvAXovro« S Ka\ouffiy 
iiro^Srpoxny . . . Hippol. Refut. ri. 41). The 

i 'nstification for this was found, as Marcion found 
lis for a renewed baptism, in Lk 12” {'I have a 
baptism,’ etc.) ; and tno references in the Epistles 
to an iiro\STpu<rit iy Xpiorq! 'lijcrov were explained 
as references to this sacrament (Iren. l.c.). This 
‘ redemption ’ was regarded as the same os that of 
the Spirit which entered Jesus at His baptism, and 
was the power of regeneration and of entrance 
into the Pleroma (X^yoi'crj Si aSriiy ivayKatay tXvai 
rott rriy rfKeiay yyCSaiv tX\-i\ifi(Krtv, Xva tls rfjy irrrlp 
Trirra Svt-afuy daiv ayayeytyyTjpiyoi' iWut ybp dSSyaroy 
/yrbt v\ijpufxarot tlse\6e'iy, iTretSr] aOrri iarly ij tit rb 
pdOot [roO piBov^ Kardyoiva auroi/f, Iren. l.c.). 

As to the nte itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice, Irenams distinguishes 
seven varieties, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relationship subsisting between them 
(Iren. I. xiv. 2). 

The eeven varieties are as followi ; (a) A ceremony referred 
to as a snlritual marriare. There is no definite statement that 
a water-bapti«m formed part of It, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be inferred from the general drift of Ircnnus's language, 
(b) A ceremony of ^^tipn with the formula Eir inya ayrticTOV 
Twr oX*»r, uf aX^Btiar ravrwr, «4t Ti** tcartXOSyra 

*tf #cal jcol jcoirwrtoK rwr 

(e) In another drde a Hebrew or Sjriac formula 
tra.9 Ufed, of which the text la rerj corrupt In Irenwus, but the 
meanlnjT, according: to narrer*a re-conatructlon, waa 'In the 
came cf the Wisdom of the rather, and of XJght, which la 
called the Spirit of Hollncaa, for the AngtUc Exemption-* 
It la cot stated whether thla formula was used In connexion 
with water; but It probablj was. (d) Irenasua rfrea an Im- 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, but hla mcanlny U 
not clear, and the Striae words are difficult to re-cocitruct 
J»e« Harrey'a note); It la therefore best to gire the text: 
AAAfri irxX^y^vcir ri orofia t4 

rd^rf Pf rtu iXi^wiaf, 

I vVaro Tr«vT A «v vvlr tov rvv 

Xyiffrev. Xptmi (SrrVT A*i trrnyaret tyCov efr A-y^vAr- 

*Xv. *OTVu4k ri i-)jt 


Xt‘XSa!ay fioapfiipSaia. ix^payaX tj/aova ’Itjavv N'ofapia. **5 n^rttr 
Si ipfiTjveia iari Toiavrq- ou Staipat ri vrrvf^a. xapSCnr cal 
TT|v im-epevpaytoy Sii-Ofity vijv olcripfiot-o- imiyriy tow ArAftarcf 
<rou,_ 2a»T7)p iXit^tlat. cm vatTii ply {nkiyawtr o{ «v«% 
rrAovi-rcv. *0^ Ai TtrtXtrpiyot axoepfeerm* irr^pkypai. cal 
XtXvrpapcu, col Xvrpovfuu re>' pov inh t«v luLyet tovtov, 

cot wttvrwv Twe jro^' ovrov iv vw hyopan vow *l(uu, Ar AAvrpuoara 
vuv ovrov nr oiroAvrptaoav iy rti Xpiorw t<5 (iyn. tin 

ctr«AAyovo'iv of iropdjTcr* Eipqioi Trairiy, it^* ovr A oropa tcvto 
itrayaravmtj etretra pyp!(ovm tov rtTtXiirp/yty ry Ssy T>f acA 
fiaXinpov [TaimPaXripif]' t4 yap pvpov toOto tvsov vijr vcj? t 4 
oAo tvioAfor ftj'oi Aryovmv. Whatever the precise meaning of 
this extract may be, it is clear that the service bore e m»«ed 
resemblance to Catholio practice. There is the use of a formula 
Mn the name of ' ; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite; 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water- 
baptism. This last point Is rendered probable by the beginning 
of the next section, (e) A fifth party rejected water, but used 
instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (/) A sixth 
party rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 
that knowledge alone was the true Redemption, (j) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, but deferrM baptism 
until after death. Epiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean • In artlculo mortis ' (Epipln xxxvl. 2), but the text of the 
Latin Irenrous Is clear: ‘Alii sunt qui niortuos redimunt ad 
finem defunctionls, mittentes eorum c.apitibus oleum ct aqiiam,' 
etc. (Iren. T. xiv. 4); for ‘mortuos’ can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (BE 1. 11) alludes to tho same practice. The object 
of this svas to safeguard tho soul of tho dead person In Its 
Journey through tho realm of the spirit-world. This view may 
DC paralleled with the Pistis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. 

(4) The Carpocrattans, — Irentons (i. x.x, 3) 

Bays of these heretics : roBruy rtyit xal Kavnjptifevffi 
robt ISlovt iy roTt itrlau fiiptffi rod \opov red 

St^lev tirrbt. It seems probable tliat this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism with tlie Holy Spirit and 
with Fire. 

(5) Marcion. — The evidence for Marcion is 
given by Tertullian and Epiphanius. According 
to Tertullian {adv. Marc, iv. 11), Marcion ’morti 
ant repndio baptisma servat,’ which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism exceijt to those who were 
prepared to put away their xnves, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this proidsion was 
that Marcion’a doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Epiphanius {adv. Hccr. I, xlii. 3) says that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptism _in 
case of sin after baptism (i^teriy fut r/^Qy Xoirpidy, 
Tour^crri patrriofiwy, tit &<pt(riy dpapriuy SiSMai). 
He adds that Marcion had himself been obliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scriptiu’c 
basis xvas found in Lk 12” (parrurOtlt i KSpios vrb 
rod ’luiyyov fKtyt rott ptaOtiraXt, pdirrtirfui (x‘‘’ porruT' 
ffijyai . . . Kal odru rb StSSyat wXffw parrlapara 
iSoyptiritTty). Esnik, an Armenian ■writer, also 
attributes ■vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) Tertullian’s OPPONENTS.— From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in tho de^ Bapltsmo lUs 
clear that there xvas a party xvhich denied the 
necessity of baptism. One of them ho jaenllues 
(dc Rapt. L 1) with tho Cainites, but it docs nov 
foUow that this applies to them all. From hi 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partiaiiji 


icir arguments. . . m 

The following can be distinpilsh^ 

d not baptize (>ce the reply in d* EapL 11). 0) 

ere nevcV baptized (ansrJered in de Bant. 12)-. 

not necezsa^ to those who have faith, « 

nswered in tfe BapU IS), (d) St. Paul Bay, : * Christ seat os 

)t to baptize ’ (answered In de Capl. H). , , 

(7) The Acts of Thomas.— This cunous d<^- 
lent probably represents views and praei 
hich obtained in the neighbourhood of 
•wards the close of the ^d century. It 1* 
a whether they come from an orthodox circi^ 
td it is perhaps probable that they represent 
■cws of fedesancs. , . 

The fofio'wlng ptUpUrtn AnUUt^j^,^^^ 

*. 20-27, the baptism of King OundapborM and W ^ 

id. Of this the text preienta two rreensiota. TOt • ^ 

robably a • Catholic' version) only 

ins the srater and the trine form-Jla. The 

jostle) does not tnesUon STater, but only »» aav.— — t 
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oil, which is called o^payi?. The formula which is used is : 
iXW TO aytot' otfoiia. rov XpioroD to VTrep jra>» oi'Ofia* «A0e 
Svvafxi^ Tov Viktorov /cal tj tiKrrrKayxvicL ^ TfAem* to 
T^ eXOe ^ ^ cvoTrAayx*^* KOiWVia ^toO 

appevo?* eXSe ^ tA ftvonjpia afloicaAuiTTOv<ra tA airo#cpv^a‘ eAffi 
ij fiTjTTjp rZy itrra oIku)v Iva r} avarravaCt <row eiT ri** o^oov oT<co>» 
y«»T 7 Toi» <A6« 6 Trpeo^vTTpoj TtiV Trevre /ieAwy, vobf et^iar 
cetof ei^vft^aewc AoynrfioO, Koii^njavy fierarothtoy tov vetorepwv* 
tA6J TO aytov irvevfta ical Ka0api<roy 7*our ve^povr avruv xal ttjv 
icopStav, Kol ^Trwn^pdytcrov avrovff el? ovo^xa trarpo? Kot utoO icai 
aytov TTvevfiaTO?. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 
immediately. 

(6) In ch. 121 Mygdonia is baptized in the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediate^. 

,(c) In chs. 131-183 is the account of the baptism of Siphor. 
Here we are given a valuable statement^ of the doctrine^of 
baptism t Tb paffTtcf/ia TOVTO d^afjruov eoriv a^eer^f tovto 
dvayevv^ Ato? irepie/exvvdfievov* tovto dvayew^ Tbv v<ov^v0p<oirov‘ 
TOV? dv^wtrov? /xetyvvov irvev/xa Kotvovv ^x^v, dvtorwv TpwTTO? 
KOtvbv oi^ptvtrov, #cot tart icoivwvbv tc5v d/LxopneSv d^eo^w?. So 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists of unction with the 
formula Soi 6dfa rj twv cnrAdyxvwv dyoTnj* <roi 2d£a to tov 
SptoTov ovop^* crot vj iv Xpioru dvvcuxt? i5pv/i<V7j. After 
this foIlo\N'8 baptism in M*ater (for which purpose a basin 
[o’Kdf^ijv] is used— so that submersion was not practised) in 
the trine name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(d) In chs. 167-168 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and Mnesara, The main features are the same: first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus has been 
Invoked) with the formula — *Ev bi'dpan' <rov, Jliyrov Xptore, 
yeWodc* toT? ^^v^oT? ravrai? ei? a(f>ea‘tv afiapnav i^ai et? diro* 
rpojrijv TOV evavTiov leai ei? crtimjpiav twv '/fvx“*’ ; secondly, 

baptism In water In the trine name; and, thirdly, the 
Eucharist. It is noteworthy, in view of Tertullian*8 protest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the women. 

Thus it "would seem that the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
■with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Eucharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil was more 
important than the water-baptism — so much so 
that in ch. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even possible that the references to water- 
baptism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which play the gi'catest part 
are regeneration, for^veness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to be com- 
municated directly tlirongh the nnction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

Summary of 1st and 2nd centuries , — The data 
sapplied by the preceding paragraplis give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of paptism, during the 
Ist and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopiedia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions ; hut attention 
"may be directed to the foilo^ving points, which seem 
to be cardinal : — 


(1) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, as a rule, incidental, and never quite 
explicit; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessarily submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of the Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. To these were added, at various 


times and places which cannot be safely identified, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (6) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hermas, as well as already in the NT 
in 1 Peter), (c)_ trine immersion (Justin), (d) a 
confession of faith (Irenmus, or perhaps Justin), 
(c) nnction (Tertullinn), (/) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(g) milk and honey (Tertullian). There was also, 
no doubt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (of. especially the 
Marcosians), and there were probably fixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces niay be seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Diaache), but the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
3rd century. 


(2) As to the doctrine of baptism we have more 
information, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 

S 'veness of sin, regeneration, and the gift of the 
oly Spirit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be fairly described as three ways of regaling 
baptism rather than as three SMarate benefits 
conferred by it. In baptism, the (Jhristian passes 
from one sphere of life to another. He is bom 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
"wliich he leaves he was under the control of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world which he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded eschatologicSly 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of a<ppa.yls in II Clem., p. SSS*" above). 

The change effected by baptism was attributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
regarded as actually effective and not merely 
symbolic. This "view is strange to modem minds, 
especially to Protestants, but it was part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewhat sub- 
ordinate part is usually played by the laying on 
of hands and by unction ; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
especially Tertullian and the Acts of Thomas). 
The general theory which underlies these "views 
seems to be the well-knouTi belief that by using 
the correct name it was possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the name. By this means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest exjiression of 
this view is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics (e.y. Tertullian’s 
opponents, and some of the Marcosians). 

As the rite became more complicated^ there was 
a tendency to connect various detaUs mth various 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this so with 
regard to the laying on of hands ; this, at least 
sometimes, was peculiarly connected irith the gift 
of the Spirit, and the efiect of the immersion in 
Avater Avas limited to the forgiveness of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc- 
tion Avas probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its credest form the theory of baptism was 
quite unethical ; and there are many traces among 
early AA-riters that they Avere aAvare of this difficulty. 
None of them, hoAvever, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements side by 
side Avith their sacramental theories, and demand- 
ing both Avitliout really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Hermas and the development of the 
moral a'oav of Avhich the first traces can probably 
be found in 1 Peter). 

In connexion Avith the name (which may mean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises. 
The earliest knoAra fomula is ‘ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase ; this is found 
in the Acts, and Avas perhaps still used by Hermas, 
hut by the time of Justin Martyr the trine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula surviA’ed in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency Avos all the other Avay, and it is probable 
that there Avere in use many formulra of an elabor- 
ate nature (see the Marcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The difficulty is to distinguish hetAA’een 
* The question of Fate -nill receive a full treatment in a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers eenerallv were 
inclined to deny its inSuence, but some Gnostics recognized 
its supremacy over the nnbaptiied (Theodotus in Clement of 
A*»xandria). 
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the formula properl 3 ' so called, and what we shoidd 
now call the oaptismal service attached to it. 
Probably the truth is that this distinction was 
somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
bo made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 

Starting from the belief that baptism was the 
beginninc of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired nj' the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sin. The earliest view was that sin 
was e.vcludcd. Probably some even thought that 
sin was impossible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
sin after baptism was in some circles regarded 
as irremediable. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
sinned. This view was adopted by the school 
opposed to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see t.g. Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they aftenvards came to be) circles this view 
was alwaj's rejected, and the difliculty was met 
in two ways — bj’ the introduction of the theory 
of fierdyoia, rapidly developing into Penance, and 
bj’ the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (of. especially Hermas and 1 John). 
Among the practical results of this difficulty was 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until death was approaching (cf. especially 
Hermas and Tertullian ; similarly the Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of ‘Eedemption’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its reception to the 
time of death). It would bo an interesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic practice of extreme 
unction may once liave been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain tliat this post- 
ponement must sometimes have been carriea too 
far, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for 
the dead seems to nave been practised by the 
hlarcosiane in such cases, and there are a few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, whi^ recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able to sin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin ■which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death : it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obviouslj’ likely to give 
rise to the wildest excesses, is probablj’ a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hippoh’tus that some of the hlarcosians adopted 
tliis view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians. 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage wa.s of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (ef. eraecially Marcion and the Ac(t of 
Thomas). The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; butTertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist daj's, regarded raarringe as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that bajitism was regarded ns a sacrament 
which could be administered bj- all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless resen-ed for 
the iicad of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
eented in the Acts, ivhich distinguished between 
the actual inimeraion in water (which gave forgive- 
ness of sins, and could be administered by every 


Christian) and the lajnng on of bands (which gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the AposUes), 
perliaps survived only in part. Tertulliiin shows 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems verj’ doubtful if this was 
true of every Church), hut the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergj* and laity. In anj’ case, 
as it was certainly the practice for the clergy— 
not the laity — to baptize, the question was not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear daring the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical baptism ? The answer, 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, ‘WHiat is a Christian?’ The 
2nd cent, writers did not really reach a more 
advanced point than the alfirmation that only 
a Christian could pve Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignatius to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those whom 
he licensed was really only a secondniy’ result 
of quite a different question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to e.vcludo all 
the heretical sects as non-Cliristiau. Thus the 
rule was more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
was invalid, but ‘heretical ’ meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the quM- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle was established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
applied to the quite different types of heresy which 
then became predominant. 

LrrZRATtnia— There t» do satisfactory booic on the history ot 
early Christian baptism before the great baptismal conUo- 
versv in the Srd century. Useful information will bo founa la 
Hofling, Das Sacrament d. Tai{fe, ErlanRcn, 1818: W. 
HeitmiiUcr, /m yamen Jttn, OdUlnRcn, 1W3, and Tows 
Abendmahl bei Paulut, Odttingen, 1005; F, M. Rendtorfl 
jDia Tanfe «’m UrehrUtsntwn, Lclprlg, 1005 ; W. Bousset, 
Bavptprobkms der Onosis, GBttingcn, 1007; H. Wlndlscn, 
Taufe und Sdnds fm Oltestsn ChrCttmtum, Tubingen, lOOS. 

luRSorr Lake. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian),-^!. Fro®. 
second to the eighth century.—* Since the widoJe 
of the second century the notions of baptisTn in 
the Church have not essentially altered. The 
result of baptism was •universally considered to bo 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supjmsca 
to effect an actual sinlcssness which now reqmrcd 
to he maintained ’ (Harnack, Ilist, of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. vol. ii. p. 140). Baptism, in the words of 
FirmUian, tvos the life-giving hath {lavaervm 
salutare), the second nativity; it involved the 
washing away of the filth of the old man, the 
forgiveness ot the old sins of death, the Incoming 
sons of God througli a heavenly re-birth, the bemg 
renewed unto life eternal by the sanctification of 
the Divine bnrli (sec Dp, 75, ap, C^'pnnn). Bow 
the nature and effects of regeneration "'^re com 
ceived by some of the leading writers in tUCM 
centuries will he discussed in a later 

The net result of the development of thonglit a 

practice in this period was to define the 
of Baptism, and to laj' stress on the importance 
tlic ritual act, as itself conferring 
spiritual blessings. ‘ In Bajitisin hj’ the ' 

of God, the material clenieiit of water, to^tne|^ 
rvith the prescribed form of words, used to oo- * 
spiritual gifts ’ (Stone, //o?y Baptism, P- 

sentence from a modem imter adequately dcsm _ 

the conviction which, ivitli increasing 
controlled tiie mind of the Church subsequently to 

the 2nd century. . act 

I. Tan lyrniysw VALVE OF TBiniTCAi A^ 

attaching to the administrator of the ‘ 

tendency to regard conscious faith on tlie part 
the recipient as'non-cssentid. The 
are evidenced mainly by the recognition o! now*- 
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matio. and even of heretical baptism as valid, 
provided water was used, and the subjects were 
baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The third point most clearly 
emerges in the growing custom of infant baptism. 

(a) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutety in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing ivith converted heretics, 
different Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Church required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s position is summed up_ in the 
sentence : ‘ Si ^uis ergo a quacumque hseresi venerit 
ad VOS, nihil innovetur nisi quod traffitum eat, ut 
manus illi imponatur in poenitentiam ’ (Cyp. Ep. 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2, 7). Firmilian, bp. of Cffisarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. There it had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning heretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Carthage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 386 f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. HE 
vii. 3, and note Cyprian’s defence of truth against 
custom in Epp. 70-76). The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 

The divergence in the customs ot Borne and Asia may he 
accounted for bj the differing characters of the heresies with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general were troubled with a variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. RE vii. 9, that some 
who came over from heresy had the gravest misgivings os to the 
worth of the baptism they had received. The sects in the East 
frequently adopted such peculiarities both in creed and practice 
as to render the position of Firmiiian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Borne, on the other band, the practical issue lay in the re- 
admission of Novatians, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. They had broken from the Ohurch on a question ot 
disdpUne. In matters of faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart from the Church's model. 
There was no dlffloutty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his supporters were : (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon, de Eehaptismate, opening) ; (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, which could not but be 
effective wherever and however pronounced. Thus 
Cyp. in Ep, 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows; ‘Effeotum baptism! majestati nominis 
tribuunt, nt qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et qnomodocumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
ficati judicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 76, ap. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism ‘in nomine Jesu Christi’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the de Eehaptismate ap- 
parently acc^ted the use of the earlier formula as 
sufficient. ‘The invocation of the name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to adopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The poBitlons laid down by the author of the <i« Rebapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they desen-e 
notice. He hold that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfluous. The im- 
Mslnon of hands supplied all defects. He distinguished baptism 
Mth vrater from baptism with the Spirit ; and though withm the 
Ohurch the two were usually connected, they arc clearly separ- 
tn the HT, and may be administered distinctly at all times ; 
BO tMt a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
• I.? < ajwance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
imth m the administrator cannot bo an essential to the validity 
disciples baptized while the Lord was 
t while they understood His doctrine very im- 

perfectly. The Diline name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when Invokrf by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of Inlqult}’, have cast out devils in His name. Conso- 


quentljr the name, by whomsoever invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, and a further invocation means reiterating baptism. 

This distinction betw'een water-baptism and baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the flank of Cyprian's position. Ho main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, the Homans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction of asserting that a 
man could be bom spiritually in a community destitute of the 
Mrit (Ep. 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on the water (Ep. 70). 
It baptism is essentially spiritual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside the Church. Horcan it be contended 
that the heretics hold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novatians, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
vrith that of the Catholic Church ; for when they question the 
candidate and say, ‘ Oredis remlssionem peccatorura' et vitam 
seternam per sanctam ecclesiam V then they lie, because they 
hare not the Church. The heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins ; that is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of the blessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one baptism, that of the 
Ohurch ; and so, Cyprian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Ep. 71), 

The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical baptism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acc^tance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that laid doivn in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus; ‘De Afria quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placnit ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de hcereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symbolum, et si perviderint enm in Patrem et 
FUium et Spiritum Sanctum esse baptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur nt accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si mterrogatus non responderit 
hanc trinitatem, haptizetnr.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Cascilian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) and care- 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library of Post-Nicene 
Fathers ’). In the West, the rule was more readily 
adopted and more graciously applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. Fetil. ch. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can be only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2) in the pro- 
gress made towards estabUshing the objective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and theorthoaox formula. 

(b) The Donatist controversy carried the insistence 
on the oWeetive validity of the sacrament still 
further. The gist of the Donatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
affected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on the sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacrik 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this condu- 

• intimately this was disputed only by the obscure sect ol 
Hemerobaptists. 
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Kingdom. In such an atmosphere, a baptism of 
infants for tlie remission of sins is hardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is probable that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent, infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Chmrch 
allowed parents to bring their infante to be baptized 
is obvious : that some teachers and bishops may 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, though 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarlj his own. Bub infant bap- 
tism was not at this time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing orders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle of the 5th cent, that the Syrian 
Church made infant baptism obligatory (see DOA 
p. 170).] Indeed, in the 4th cent, so prominent ^ 
teacher as Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 

t eneral eager to persuade people nob to postpone 
aptism, urged the inadmability of baptizing chil- 
dren before they were three years old, ‘ when they 
are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words^(0r. deBapt., ap. Wall, ch. 11, §7)- Again, 
this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
Gregory. In any case, it is probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not tlirough 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that infante were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the ICingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set meat 
store by a well-knoivn utterance of John Chry- 
sostom, which runs thus : 

‘You see how many are the benefits of Baptism. And yet 
some think that the Heaveniy grace consists only in forgiveness 
of sins : but I have reckoned up ten advantages of it. For this 
cause we baptize infants also, though they are not defiled with 
sin : that there may be superadded to tliem Holiness, Righteous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood ivith Christ, and to 
be made Members of him' (see Aug. e. Julian. :. vi.f.). 

Aug., in commenting on this extract, has no 
diffiemty in slioiving that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; but he does not succeed in disproving 
the Pelagian contention that Clirysostom found a 
reason for baptizing infante other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism— the 
view that through it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured — looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the influence 
of Augustine. 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
with some seeminglj' primitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
from the first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von liehnanis zu Wrede, p. 373 f.; 
and note use of term <r(f)paylt referred to on p. SSS*", 
and on Hennas, p. 384 f.). Baptism had a positive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the seal. The thou^it is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas, where one of the Apostle’s oonverts says : 
* Give us the seal : for we have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep by 
the seal.’ In tne narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows ; bub this nop improbablj' represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 
possible that this thought even in NT times may 
nave^ led parents to wish to have their children 
Iwptized. The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have mtroduced the custom — in which 


case it will be ve^ early. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Jn 3®, as Hofiing points out, played an all- 
important part in developmg the custom of infant 
baptism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
necessity of re-birth had been thought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must be bom of water would trouble the minds of 
some whose children had died unbaptized. To 
such doubt and fear the practice probably owed 
its origin. The influence of the OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must also be taken into 
consideration ; but, in general, the idea extra cede- 
Siam nulla salus made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as quickly as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was almost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could be 
only one baptism, and that therefore baptism 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to ‘ one baptism ’ in Eph. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period) ; 
the use of the term ‘re-birth’ in Jn 3, suggesting 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to naturm 
birth ; the ascetic view of marriage ; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God — all these elements combined to 
establish Aug.’s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in order to 
secure the remission of sins, but in order to secure 
the Kingdom, were introducing two baptisms — as 
clear a heresy as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unbaptized. They would 
obtain eternal life and happiness, but not the 
Kingdom. Aug. denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc. i. 20, and Sermo 294, where he says : ‘ hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum est, esse saln- 
tem ffitemam proster regnum Dei’). If those who 
die unbaptized are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
torment be mitissitna et tolerabilior [JEnSiiridion, 
93). Baptism would be needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil- 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 


be original sin. That they are sinful is clear from 
the fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the righteous, but sinners [ad Marc. 
i. 19). But from Aug.^s standpoint the more serious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Aug. original sin was the 
most awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 


possibility of keeping God’s law apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all experience. The 
human will in itself is hopeless. ‘ We cannot do 
justly unless we are helped of God ’ [ad Marc. ii. 6). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that there is such a thing as a bonum 
conjugii, a legitimate use of wedlock, but he claims 
that all men are bom of incontinence, and ‘ hoc est 
malum peccati in quo nasoitur omnis homo. . . . 
Sed nemo renasoitur in Christi corpore, nisi prius 
nasoitur in peccati corpore ’ [ad Marc. i. 29 ; cfl the 
discussion of the significance of virgin-birth, JEnch. 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. His position found 
emphatic approval in the Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, which promulgated the following <Smon : 


•Item placult ut quicunque pamiloa recenteg ab uterii 
matrum baptizandog neg^t, aut dicit in remissionem quldem 
peocatorum eoa baptizari ecd nihil ex Adam trahero onrinalii 
peccati quod lavacro regenerationis expietur (unde sit come. 
quens ut in eis iorma baptismatis in remissionem peocatorum 
non vera Bed falsa intclligatur) Anathema sit ’ (av. Wall Tnfnra 
Baplism, ch. 19). \ nau.rivont 


Though, as Hofling maintains, the final preva- 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to Aug., yet bis defence of the practice 
must nave done much to commend it. The 
emphasis on original sin made the rite seem natural 
ana reasonable ; for if, bj- their first unconscious 
and involuntary’ birth, children ivere bom into an 
inheritance of sin, it ivas just that a second birth 
equally involuntary and unconscious should give 
them at least the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* But however thej^ interpreted the prac- 
tice, the whole development implies the concentra- 
tion of attention on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
because they spoke of baptism as salvation {salus). 
The giving of the sacrament to those ‘ who could 
not with their oum heart believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor ivith their own mouth make confession 
unto salvation ’ witnesses to man’s conriction of its 
inherent power to bestow spiritual blessings. 

The growth of the practice of infant baptism 
broke in on the natural connexion between instmc- 
tion, conscious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary arrangements for the ceremony and the 
prescribea order rested on the assumption of con- 
scious faith in the subjects. Up to the close of the 
Bth cent., baptism was still administered as a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be- 
came the usual ministers — the anointing irith oil 
on the forehead and confirmation being reseiwed for 
the bishop), and special seasons were devoted to the 
administration of baptism. Easter and Pentecost 
were observed in the West, and from the close of 
the 4th cent, many Popes made repeated attempts to 
confine baptisms to those seasons (see DGA, p. 165). 
The Eastern Churches further set apart Epiphany for 
this purpose, and local churches aeveloped special 
Tisages. In cose of necessity, baptism was adminis- 
tered at any time. ^Arrangements of this kind were 
natural when baptism regularly followed the cate- 
chumenate.^ The special seasons disappear when 
infant baptism boconies universal. Similarly, the 
whole ritual was desimed for adults. The confes- 
sion of faith in particiuar points to this; and it must 
bo admitted that the institution of sponsors was a 
somewhat clumsy device to adapt to infants a cere- 
mony which had clearly been ordered at a time 
when their baptism was not thought of. The 
Church reckoned baptized diildren as being among 
the faithful. The awlnvardness of speaking of 
infants asjidelcs was felt by Bp. Boniface, to whom 
Aug. addresses a letter on the subject [Ep. 23). 
In the Stli cent,, Thcodulpli [de Ordine Baptism. 1) 
naively remarks: ‘Infantes ergo et audientes et 
catcchumeni fiunt, non quo in cadem rotate et 
instrui et doceri possint, sed ut antiquus mos 
Borvetur, quo apostoli cos quos baptizaturi erant 
primnm docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 
irankly unsuitable for infants, but it is retained 
because the tradition that instruction and faith 
precede baptism is undeniably nrimitive.t 

It should, however, be notca in this connexion, 
that it was never supposed that baptism apart from 
faith \yoald suffice to secure eternal lifc.J Faitli 
was still essential ; but whereas faith had as a rule 
preceded baptism, it was now held that baptism 
would be equally elective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a \icarious faith was required for the 
valid baptism of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the whole congregation, help to fonvard the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

• a. *.f. tht tenlence In Theodulph, the 6th cent. bp. of 
OrleinJ, who an {dt Ordim Baptirm. 7): 'nec Immerito 
dijnum Mt ut qul sl.'orura peccitli obnoxii rjnt, slionim ctlaia 
confeej'Ione per mriterlunj tapUftaxti* rerniislonem ori^nallam 
percJpiant peccatorutn.’ Auf. prorldad jurt this kind ol raitm 
i'tlTt !cr Infant biptlra. 

t Ind'Jesunr, the erldene* of the ritual la ajalnit s rery 
corir date for the practice of Infant baptism. 

J That faith ml bspUom »r» Inseparable U emphailied In 
Bata, i* SsvA. 12. 


child (see Aug. Ep. 23 ad Bonifacinm). It is also 
true that baptism was administered only to children 
who would be instructed and trained in the Chris- 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never encouraged to think, that the 
mere isolated act of baptism ensured salvation, 
even though the African Christians called it sahts. 

It remams to explain the ultimate prevalence ol 
infant baptism. The catechumenate, and with it 
adult baptism, continued so long as the Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism ivas not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con- 
stantine the Great, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undoubtedly fashionable, and not 
only did many who were within the close range of 
Christian inlluence delay the decisive step, bnt 
there is reason to suppose that many baptized 
CJiristians did not in the 4tb cent, push fonvard the 
baptism of their children. Gregory of Nnzianzus, 
whose parents were both Christians, was not bap- 
tized till he was come to years of discretion (see 
Wall, vol. ii. cb. 3). The same was true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Bntler, Livts of the Saints), and probably of 
Basil the Great (see Introd. to vol. viii. m ‘Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ p. xvi). Tub 
want of reference to infant baptism m Basil’s dis- 
cussions of the subject, and the general character 
of his treatise, suggest that many were brought up 
in their homes, and were not put forward as can- 
didates for baptism until they entered the catechu- 
nienate in riper years. The postponement of Aug.’s 
baptism till ne was thirty-three years old is usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. Bnt 
the passage in the Confessions (hk, I. ch. xi. in 
Gibb and Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to havo Aug. baptized, except 
w'hen he was in danger of dying. During an ill- 
ness, Ang, was on the point of being baptized, 
when he recovered. The crucial _ passage runs 
thus: ‘Dilata est itaque mundatio mca, qnssi 
necesse esset, nt adhuc sordidaror, si vivcrcra, quia 
videlicet post lavacrum illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictomm reatus fqret.’ The alleged 
reason must have weighed with his Christian 
mother, not with his heatJicn father. _ If this inter- 
pretation bo correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
acteristic of many Christians in the 4_th wntniy. 
‘Although,’ says Hamack, ‘thp principle WM 
maintained that baptism was inmspensahle to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent, it was still vco 
common to postpone it, in order not hse tills 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death [op, cti. 
iv. 284). Another motive of sucli conduct lay in 
the thought that a life of indulgence coum w 
washed clean by a deferred baptism. The 
tized man conld safely enjoy hirasdf. nut 
alone, let him do what ho will ; he is not yet hap- 
tized’ (Ang. Con/. I. xi.). This sMtiment is re- 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil addre.^ 
his work. Ang, and other Church teachers to 
not deny the main premiss here assumed, r i-J 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they dh' 
deny that baptism, so deferrea, would stil 
ellic-acious if received. Aug. regards it os p . , 
the signs that grace does much more ahonnd l w 
whereas Adam’s fall involves ns in ongmal , 
pracc of the Second Adam in baptism rcinoi 
only original sin but all the sins we hav . 
selves committed- Many were nnpous B'®: / 

and their children should secure this A„ 

ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before 
pmdu^ptismi, the moral obligations of 
In Edess^ at the time of Anbi^tes, 
may have meant the adoption .}'* 

confined to a spiritual on-stocracy, the sons of 
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Covenant’ (see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, 

р. 255 f.; but see also Connolly, JThSt vi.). 

In the course of the 6tb cent, infant baptism 
became the prevailing usage. The action of the 
Syrian Churcli in enforcing on parents the duty of 
having their children baptizeu has already been 
noticed. Many causes contributed to this result. 
The Christianization of society diminished the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
portance of the catechumenate. The influence of 
Aug. and other Church Fathers was cast on this 
side. The growth of the penitential system served 
to remove in part man’s fear of the pondus^ baptismi, 
while the readiness of the Church to administer the 
viaticum, or last sacrament, to all (see DCj 4 , p. 201 4), 
and eventually the practice of Extreme Unction, 
combined to meet the needs which had previously 
sought satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of this period, the 
penitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, which had previously been provided 
by the catechumenate. In the Church’s dealings 
with the Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
verts resembled the baptism of infants in so far as 
systematic instruction in the faith was postponed 
toll after baptism. It is true, Clovis and his fol- 
lowers were baptized on confession of faith ; but the 
rude German warriors did not submit, and were 
not expected to submit, to a course of instruction 
such as had been given to catechumens. The 
catechumenate disappeared in the West, ‘ because, 
as whole peoples were baptized at once, infant 
l^tism was introduced as a matter of course’ 
(Kt Muller). The Church opened her doors to 
infant and barbarian, partly because only so could 
she influence them, and partly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer benefits before 
faith was instructed or even existent. 

{d) Some further illustrations of the importance 
attached to baptism, at least in the earlier portion 
of this period, may be adduced here. (1) As soon 
as Christianity became the State relimon, bap- 
tisteries were among the first public buUaings to be 
erected by believers. ‘Of the construction of 
baptisteries in the time of Constantine the Great we 
have abundant proof ’ (DC A, p. 174). The practice 
of erecting separate buildings for the celebration of 
baptism contmued in the West at least aU through 
this period. It served to add solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elaboration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 386 f. the development 
up to the time of Tert. is briefly summarized. If 
we compare the account in Theodulph of Orleans 
with that statement, the foUowing additions are 
obvious. The practice of infant baptism by the 
close of the 8th cent, has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catechumenate in the Ordo 
Baptismi. The infants are first made catechu- 
mens, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insufflation). This is 
followed by exorcism and the reception of salt. _ It 
is probable, from Aug.’s reference in de Pecc. remiss. 

с. Pel. i. 34, that those rites were associated with 
infant baptism as early as his day. The scrutinium, 
to which Theodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched wth spittle, while the priest 
said ‘Ephphatha.’ This was followed by an 
anointing of the breast and shoulders ■with oil. 
This seems to be a weakened form of the pre- 
paratory unction which was certainly in use in the 
East in the time of Cyril of Jemsalem (see Catcch. 
Lect. XX. 3). Alter baptism, Theodulph mentions 
the bestowing of white robes and of a mystic veil 
on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
Muth white garments is quite early, well-attested 
in the 4th cent'ury. Theodulph does not refer to 


the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the neophytes to be lit up towards the close of the 
service, out the usage is clearly evidenced in (Gregory 
of Nazianzns and in Ambrose, and is still preserved 
in the Boman ritual (see Hoflingj i. 643). The use 
of milk and honey, mentioned in Tert., does not 
appear in Theodulph, and the history of this usage 
is obscure. As late as tbe 9th cent, there seems to 
have been a cnstom in some Western churches of 
mixing milk and honey in the communion ■wine 
ofiered to infants (HSfling, i. 546). A Gallican 
sacramenta^ adds the ■washing of the feet (lotio 

edum, pedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per- 

aps the most important addition after the 2nd 
cent, was the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
together mth all his works and pomps. The cere- 
monial development is an elaborate repetition of 
the central idea of the rite in additional symbolic 
acts. It tended to increase the mystery element 
in baptism. (3) A well-kno^wn story related in 
Socrates {SE ii. 16) forms the most striking illus- 
tration of the 4th cent, belief in the objective 
validity of tbe sacrament. The story is simply 
that the bishop of Alexandria accepted as valid a 
baptism administered by Athanasius as a boy to 
some companions who joined him in a game of pre- 
tence in which the ceremonial ■was imitated. The 
^vriter in DCA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, ‘it serves equally to illustrate the 
feeling of the Church at the time the story was 
first told.’ Though baptism declined somewnat in 
importance after tbe 6th cent., the point of idew 
here obtained was never lost. It was held (1) that 
baptism is essential to salvation ; * (2) that baprism 
is valid if water and the true formula be used; 
(3) that baptism so administered confers an in- 
dispensable spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discussion of — 

II. Tbe conception of baptismal grace in 

TBIS PERIOD , — The primary gift in baptism is, of 
course, the remission of sins. ‘Baptizati sumus, 
et fugit a nobis solicitudo ■vitse prieteritEe’ (Aug. 
Conf. ix. 6). In tbe case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There is an 
interesting observation in Cyril to tbe efiect that 
‘remission of sins is given equally to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
according to each man’s faith ’ [Catcch, Lect. i, 6). 
The grace of forgiveness was, at any rate, assured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is essen- 
tiaDy regeneration, and perhaps t^wo main ideas 
m^ be grouped under this head : (1) the loosening 
of Satan’s hold over the soul, (2) an organic inward 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cypnan baptism 
appeMed as a peculiarly strong form of exorcism. 
Just as tbe Bed Sea dro^wned Pharaoh, so baptism 
drowns the devil out of a man. ‘ Gum tamen ad 
aquam salutarem, ataue ad baptismi sanctifica- 
tionem venitur, scire debemus et fidere, quia iUic 
diabolus opprimitur et homo Deo dicatus di-vina 
indulgentia liberatur . . . Spiritus nequam . . . 
permanere ultra non possunt in hominis corpora, in 
quo baptizato et sanctificato inoipit spiritus sanctus 
habitare ’ [Ep. 76). Cyprian has pre^riously pointed 
out that in exorcism the devil often plays the de- 
ceiver and says he has gone out when he has not ; 
but the life-giving ■water is a sure means of expul- 
sion. Some^what similarly, in the apoc^phal Acts 
of Thomas, a woman out of whom a devil has been 
cast asks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘that 
yonder fiend may not return to me again ’ (‘ Thomas- 
akten,’ § 49 ; ap. Hennecke, Neutest. Apoc.). In 
the baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re- 
nunciation were but parts of the process which was 

•The only exception contemplated was martjTdom. Thus 
Oyril ; • U a man receive not baptism he has not salvation, ex- 
coptinf only the martjis, who even without water enter the 
Kmcdom ’ [Catech. Lect. ill. 10 ; cl. Baptism bt Blood). 
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completed in immersion. Everj* one, in virtno of 
■birth, stands within the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Ang., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-born infant sufiers ‘ several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, what is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits ’ (de Pccc, iiL 10). AVhy 
arc infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
the household of Satan? {de Pecc. i. 34). Aug.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the City of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
effected in baptism. 

(2) Not onl 3 ', however, is the de%‘il driv'en out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reformed in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
case of some persons, oven bodilj' tendencies arc 
completely removed. In a wonderful letter 1), 
Cyp. speaks of the thorough change of character 
wrought in baptism. He explains to Donatus that 
for along time ho was sceptical on the subject. He 
could not believe that the extravagant man could 
bo made thriftj', the luxurious induced to return to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into chastity. 

'With enticements bI«-.— s r--.- f--‘ ; ■; ■ 

»3 usual attract, pride ns (r 

notecase to disquiet, cru ■■ 

ot ambition, the ovcrwhel .. . I 

thought. , . . But after the luiiaul my past iilu hud been wasned 
away with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man by the draught 
of the heaycn-bom spirit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
ji.._ 1 1 , a,t. ri , t . 8opened;dark 
j ■ . ' . " -r ■ ' : . ■ ' , 1 i' fllcult was now 

1; ■ . ■ . ■ ; Bothaticould 

,.. . 1 I which had 

lived bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the "I," In 
which tho Holy Spirit now breathed, bad begun to he of God' 
(Sp. 1. 8). 

Without attempting to analyze this beautiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant tho lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a correspondent 
is nuzzled that sick persons after being baptized are 
still tempted of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is prac- 
tically to deny tho fact (see Ev. 76). The same 
thought is c.xprcsscd more crudely in the Acls of 
Paul and Thetda, where Thekla saj's, ‘ Give me tho 
seal in Christ, and no temptation will invade mo’ 
(Hcnnecke, w. dt. ‘ Paulusakten,’ § 25). Tho pass- 
age in the Cfonfessions (i. 11), where Aug. wonders 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
tho sense of rcsponsibilitj' attaching to baptism, 
bat also beennso of tho grace to live up to that 
responsibility Avhich ho would thereby have re- 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the power of temptation is brought 
about in two ways, viz. by the loosening of thehold 
of previously formed sinful habits, and bj' tho gift 
of now life in tho Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly pre.sentcd in a passage from Ilasil : 

• Hence It follows that the answer to our question why the 
water was associated with the Spirit Is clear; the reason Is be- 
cause In baptism ta-o ends are proisoscd ; on Uic one hand, the 
dcstroring of Uic body of sin tliat It may never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and having 
our fruit In holiness : the water receiving the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours In the quickening power, 
renewing our souls from the dcadness of sin unto their originij 
life. Tliis then is what It is to be bom again of water and of the 
Spirit, the being made de.id being effected fn the water, while 
cur life Is wrought In us through the Spirit '(efc Sp. Sane. 15; 
Oxford tr. by 0. H. Johnston). 

This first end — tho death unto sin in baptism — Ls, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of tho 
subject. The tendency was to conceive tho grace 
of 'baptism n-s spcciallj- directed to counteract con- 
cuphcence, which formed tho primary factor in 
original sin (see Ang. Ench, 64). Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregorj- of Nazianzus 
npplioj to baptism, not tlic least significant is his 
description of tin new birth as tradC-r, in con- 


trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains the 
pillar of cloud as * a shadow of the gift of tho 
Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our members ’ {de Sp. Sane. ch. 14),* 
So much, indeed, was expected of this destniction 
of sinwa^ tendencies, that Hilary liad to warn lii.s 
readers aminst supposing that baptism would 
restore to them the innocence of childhood. Simi- 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exaggerate tho 
benefits of baptism when ho says {de Pccc. L S3) : 

* Evacuatur [caro peccatl] non ut in Ipsa vivento camo concu- 
piscentia conspersa et innate repente aosumatur ct non ait, std 
no obsit mortuo tpan-uio] qura Inerat nato. Kara si post bap- 
Usmumvixerit, . . . ibi habctcura(juapugnot,eamque«idluvxnt« 
DeoBuperet, si non In vacuum gratiameiusouscepcnt. . . .Nam 
nec grandibus hoc prmstatur in baptismo (nisi forlo miraculo 
incDabill omnipotentissimi creatoris) ut lex pcccati qum Inest In 
membris repu^ana lerf mentis, ponitus cxtinguaturct non «it : 
sed ut quicquid mail oh homlne (actum, dictum, cogltatum cit, 
cum cidem concupisoentim subjecta raente Bcn-iret, totum abo- 
Icatur, ao velut factum non fuerit, habe-atur.' 

For Aug. baptism means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, tne bestowal of a special grace of 
resistance, but not the entire removal of tho enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, but it 
is something more than this. ‘ Baptism purges our 
sins and conveys to us the gift of the Holy Spirit ’ 
(Cyril, Catcch. Lcct, xx. 6). More than once in tho 4th 
and 6th cent, literature the tliought_ appears that 
baptism makesaDinne impress {^gies) on the raw 
material (terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf, i. 11, 
xiii. 12). The raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for the reception of the Spirit, and then receives the 
stomp of the image of God. ‘The water cleanses 
the body, the Spirit seals the soul ’ (Cyril, Caieeh. 
Lcct. iii. 4). The natural powers of men did then 
and there receive a Divine rcinforcenicnt. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Trinity can bo 
understood only by the regenerate mind. ‘Nona 
enim regeneroti ingonii sensibus opus est ut unum- 
quemque conscicntia sua secundum ccclcstisonginii 
munus illuminet ’ (Hil. de Trin, i. 18). The power 
and presence of the Spirit woro_ bestowed m bap- 
tism, though, according to Cyril, tho gift of the 
Spirit was proportioned to faith {Catcch. Lcct. up). 
Tiius baptism did not simply secure tho remission 
of sins: it tamed the fierceness of temptation ; it 
broke ‘ tho power of cancelled sin ’ ; it began the 

now life. . . , 

Sote on Confirmation and Baptirm. — At the beginning oi 
the 8rd cent., CenOrmation and Baptism were unlvcreaiv 
parts of tho same rite. This close connexion contlnuea m m 
normal for the Srd and 4th cents., though In the uefi 
Confirmation began to he detaclicd from Baptism >apWT 
before tho mlddlo of tho 8rd century’ (llarnaelc, op. e«. U- 
I4I, n. 3). By the dose of tho period, they are 
in the West (see Thcodulph, de Oraine BapUtm. 17 ); pu« a 
svas not till tho thirteenth century that the tiro ordlnWOT 
were permanently separated, and an interval m seven w 
fourteen years allowed to intervene ’ (DCA, p. 425). 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to atWbute in» 
very highest spiritual blessings to baptism (see, , i? i,’ 

tics cited in Btone, Bolp Baptirm, ch. v. m H)- 
difficult to say bow far they attributed Hi"® 
baptism In tho narrow sense of the term, 

Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine 
Ing with immersion, and the gift ol the Holy 


(see p. SS2f. on Acte and 3S7 on Tert.). it 
(Bp. 7t, : 6). and most clearly in Cornelius's rordict o.i 
(Eus. UB vl 43). Novatian frnd been baptJied on his 
sickness. On rccovcrj' he (ailed to receive the 
rites : more particularly he was not sealed by the 
he missed this, how could be have received, the Holy 
(oj f.rtr oUi ti>v Xoiitiv .•viO£«, nje 

savA Ttr riw t ssAyxiae aaMva, 


practice of the Church In the case of « r 

.vered, their baptism. wSia 

nted sufficient In Itself, must be completed by Cor...nr.x 

• The connexion between chastity a^ 
mphasiitd In some heretical aects. Of. p. Si3 on Hardoo, 

Iso note Aeuof Thmnat here. 
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If it was to be effective." It further shows that nonualiy baptism 
was not complete without the laj’ing on of hands, and con- 
sequently this part of the ceremony was essential to the 
reception of the Holy Ghost. 

The development of thoupht on the subject during this 
period seems to have been briefly this : — 

(1) Cyprian and his supporters regarded immersion and the 
laying on of hands ns inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely be administered apart. This latter 
assertion is aimed at the Homan view. See Ep. 73, and note 
the strong view of Remesianus (in Cypriani Optra, ed. 
Hartel, 1. p. 630J: ‘Neque enim spiritus sanctus sine aqua 
separatim opernri potest nec aqua sine spiritu. Male ergo 
sibi quidam interpretnntur ut dicant quod per manus Im- 
positionem spiritum sanctum accipiant et sic reciplantur, cum 
tnanifestum sit utroque Sacramento debere eos renasci in 
ecclesia catholica ’ (Harnack, il. p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the it Rtbaptis- 
mate contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the laying on of hands, and that, though water and Con- 
firmation are necessary to a complete Christian baptism, yet 
the two parts of the one rite may be sundered in time. The 
benefits of immersion are latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this view, as on Cj-prian's, the laying 
on of bands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, but the 
two parts of the one sacrament are separable. It may be noted 
here that, even after baptism began to be more frequently 
administered by presbyters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Confirmation was separated from baptism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded as distinct sacraments. Con- 
firmation completes ba]nlsm. Thus the Council of Elvira 
(324 ?) ordered that in the case of those who had been baptlied 
by a deacon, ’sine episcopo vel presbytero,* the bishop ‘per 
benedlctlonem perficcre debet,' In this edict, baptism oy the 
presbyter includes the laying on of hands : but Jerome seems 
to confine Uie latter to bishops, who were to travel round their 
districts and lay hands on the baptized ad invoeationem Sp. 
Sancti (see DCA, ‘Confirmation,’ p. 426, where e. lAiei/er. 4 is 
cited). In the 8th cent. Theodulph, as noted, expressly reserves 
Confirmation to the bishop. However, the canon of the Council 
of Elvira clearly shows that Confirmation was regarded as the 
necessary’ complement to Baptism, and that the two ordinances 
could be received at dlSerent times (cl, also Traeta for the 
Tima, 67, p. 168 n.). 

(8) Jerome, in his discussion with the Euciferians, asserts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
Instance on episcopal Confirmation as mainly a matter of 
Church order, intended rather tor the honour of the priesthood 
than for any rule of necessity ('ad honorem potius sacerdotii 
quam ad legem necessitatis’! He aiwcs that those who ore 
baptized in outlying districts, and who fail to be confirmed, 
would be in a deplorable position, It the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can be received only through the laying on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism (Hiaf. e. jAicif., 
ap. BSfiing, i. 605). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development which was almost Inevitable as soon os baptism 
and Confirmation were considered as separable within the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
heretical baptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it was natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it was equally natural 
to claim that there was a clear bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism apart from Confirmation. The ultimately predominant 
view in the West was expressed In a Galilean homily (author 
unknown) on Pentecost, from which the following sentences 
are taken: 'Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas baptism! 
salutifero descendit illapsu, in fonte tribuit plenitudinem ad 
innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum pnestat ad gratiam. 
Quia in hoc mundo tota estate victuris inter invisibllei hostel et 
pericnia gradiendum est, in baptismo regeneramur ad vitam, 
St bapusmum confirmamur ad pugnam. In b. abluimnr, post 
roboramur. Ac sic continno transituris suRIoiunt regenera- 
tionis beneficia, victuris autem necessaria sunt confirmntionls 
auxilia.’ In Uiis way Baptism and Confirmation tend to 
become two independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and each endowed with a special grace. 

In Augustine’s discussion of heretical baptism, the conception 
of specid graces attaching to baptism and the laydng on of hands 
had been clearly emphasized. Baptism of Itsell imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to the soul, and the manus impositio resulted in 
the bestowal of that highest jdft of the Spirit, the bond of love 
which could be received only in communion with the Catholic 
Church (see Mssages collected In Hofllng, 1. 6061.). This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the hereUc if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal ruin ; it was 
equally neeessary to the orthodox believer, ad emfirmationem 
unitatis in ecelesia— to borrow the phrase of a later writer, 
Haymo. 

It should further be noted that all the effects of baptism were 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Even where there is a tendency 
to regard baptism as a preparatory cleansing, this cleansing is 
in itself the pit of the H oly Spirit, an evidence of the operanon 

* This consideration rather weakens the force of the argument 
based on Cyp. Ep. 70. There Cyp. argues that clinici, although 
merely sprinkled (per/usi) and not immersed (Mi), are as truly 
baptized as any, and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as ne seems to be speaking of recovered eltniei, it cannot bo 
assumed with Harwell Stone (op. cit. p. 80) that they had not 
been confirmed. 


of the Holy Spirit In the soul of the baptized. The emphasis 
on this is universal. Take, e.g., Origen’s insistence on the 
importance of the invocation : ‘ The bath of regeneration . , . 
js no longer mere water: for it is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation ’ . . . o6xm piv vSojp* ayia^eriu yip pvtmicfi 

Tivi imKAijtret (ad Jn 35 fr. 36). If in Aug. the Invocation is 
not felt to be indispensable, the reason Is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
fact of the Holy Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, and it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit works through it. Thus in the EticA. Aug. 
points out that, though Ohristians are said to be born of water, 
they are not sons of water, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (cf. Basil, de Sp. Sane. 16). All that takes 
place in baptism is spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit most closely with Confirmation recognize a ^ft of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the benefits of heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found in Tert. is pressed, ll^en men’s 
thoughts were not troubled with the question presented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit in the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Basil (op. eit. 16) distinctly connects the ixmring in of the 
Spirit and the berinning of the new life with immersion. ' The 
water receiving the body as in a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the quiekening power, renewing our souls from 
the deadness of sin unto their original life. ... In three 
immersions, then, and with three invocations, the great mystery 
of baptism is performed.’ Though Basil even here does not use 
the term ' the indwelling of the Spirit,’ yet surely it is implied ; 
and this is the unembarrassed expression of the natural 
Christian view of baptism. For further discussion see Mason, 
Eelation of Confirmation to Baptism, and Hbfiing, 5 84. 

III. TSB BEARIEQ OF BAPTISM ON THE 
CHURCH LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. — One or two 
general observations must be added here. 

(o) The whole development in the earlier cen- 
turies here under review reflects the influence of the 
pagan background on the Church's life. It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence on the 
objective eflBcacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presuppositions. The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
Avorld} men’s preoccupation with it comes from 
this source (cf. Heitmiiller on John, in Die 
Schriften des NT, ii. 743). It may be that no 
parts of the Christian ceremonial are borrowed 
from the Mysteries: but the tendency to add to 
the solemnity of initiation, which is implied in the 
ceremonial development, is one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. The close connexion of 
baptism with exorcism and with the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, but from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means was largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been desimied to give that assurance of real contact 
with God somewhere which so many derailing 
pagans faUed to find anywhere. It may be doubted 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on any 
large scale to the world at that time except througn 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 

In this connexioD the reader must be referred to the piraular 
views mentioned on p. 394. Some of these betray a non-Chris- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punio Christians who 
spoke of baptism ns saiu* implied much that Aug. would have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Christian confidence 
seems to be displa 3 ’ed on sarcophagi of the 4th and 6th centuries, 
since the present writer understands that the description of the 
deceased ns ' baptized ’ was os reassuring ns phrases like inter 
lanctoj. 

(6) The rite of baptism focused attention on some 
central Christian truths. Thus, those who received 
it were led to reflect on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. the idea of regeneration 
in itself suggested and enforced the fundamental 
concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (cf. Tracts for the Times, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As interpreted by the great teachers, e.g. 
Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem, baptism became a 
powerful moral lever. The ethical and the sacra* 
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mental were neither separated nor opposed in the infants (ib. 370). Earlier Councils had anathem- 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries, ntized heretics who asserted ‘ parvulis inutiliter 
6pa rSi b paTmeSeh rb rov evayycXlov p&imafia. a^etX- haptismura conferre.’ The Lateran Council of 1139 
i-nit irrl Kari rb ri-ayy/Xiop ijjv — is the conclusion of condemned those who rejected the beptisma 
tlie discussion of the first question in Bk. ii. of puerorum. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
Basil’s work on Baptism. It is the motto of all with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
his treatment of the subject. To him baptism is Brescia. Similarly, the Council of Rheinis in 1148 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life condemned the Henricians. The general saemment- 
(see his de Bapt. i., and dc Sp. Sane. 15, § 35, and alism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
cf. Cyril, Caitch. Led., Introd. § 4, and Lect. ii.). ]^iasized the real effectiveness of b.aptism. To 
Clearly his view of baptism and its moral effects Hugo de S. Victor, Augustine’s definition of a 
is derived from the conversions which must have sacrament as signnm rei diviner seemed in- 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
exposition of tne life demanded from the baptized as ‘corporale vel materiale elenientum foris sonsi 
shows that it was possible only to a morally biliter propositnm, ex similitudine reprasentans, 
renewed character. 'The association of this mor^ ex institntione signjficans, ete.x sanctificationo con- 
change ■with baptism, and the emphasis on the tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritualem gratiam.’ 
moral obligations therein assumed, must have Similarly, the sacraments of the NT dilfer from 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life, those of the OT by being more effective. The 
Jloreover, the preparation for baptism and the latter promise, whereas the former give, salvation 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the (see the well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap. 
convert’s complete break with paganism. The Hagenbaoh, Dogtnengesch.^ 452). Later, Thomas 
Christians thought of themselves as a distinct race Aquinas holds that ‘necesse est dicero sacramenta 
(cf. Aristides) ; it is difficult to over-estimate the novaj legb per nliqnem modum gratiam causare.’ 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made That the NT sacraments work ex opere operate 
a man a member of that race. But the influence of was a not uncommon view (cf. Hagenbach, p. 453, 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished n. 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas rcMrded 
as the catechumennte decayed. The moral power baptism as a caxera xnstrumentalis of grace, though 
of infant baptism could never be as great. he held that it ‘ does not act by virtue oi its own 

(d) It must, however, be remembered that the form, but only through the impulse it mccives 
decay of the catcchumenato and the practice of from the principal agent’ (Hnmack,_ vi. 206) 
infant baptism enabled the Church to Christianize For this reason the institution or appointment of 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. Ho 
older system had been retained. ‘At a later time, was the first to trace all the seven sacraments of 
baptism brought a man under the jurisdiction of the Schoolmen back to Christ, whoso Passion made 
the Chnrch. The Inquisition had no authority them of worth. More especially in Baptism, as 
over a non-baptizcd person. To baptize a man wos in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, (character) is irrevocably assumed by the recipient 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s (see the definition by Eugonins iv. : 'Inter hrec 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, baptism was a sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptismn. Confirmnti^ ct 
token of submission’ (note by Foakes- Jackson). Ordo, quie charactorcni i.e. spiritualo (juoddam 
With this readier admission to the Church went, signum a ceteris distinctivnm imprimnnt in nnima 
no doubt, the decay of the Puritan conception of the indelebile, unde in eadem persona non rciterantur ). 
Church. ‘ But it is clear that if the Church was to From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1-16 
gain any hold upon the society of the old world had rebuked tlie Greeks for re-_baptiring 
which was to pass away, or upon the new races wliom the Latins had already baptized (Denz. 301t 
that were to take their place, it must receive them Some of the Schoolmen seem to have doubted 
into its fold as they were’ (A. V, G, Allen, whether baptism conveyed to infants anyUiinc 
Christian Institutions, p. 408). This was certainly more than the remission of the guilt of original 
true of the new races. sin. But in 1312, Clement V. lent tlie weiglit o! 

2 . The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent, his authority to tlie alternative doctrine that not 

— Though Scholasticism devoted much attention only was guilt remitted, but ‘ yirtutcsacinformans 
to the sacraments, the medinjval Church added gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, ctsi non pro iilo 

little to the doctrine of Baptism. The position tempore quoad usum’ (Denzinger, 411). 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply do- (b) The general necessity of xcntcr-bnpltsm to 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice, salvation was steadily maintained, Jn 3 being t ie 
Developments were tow. The rc-statement of the chief authority for the position (see Bull of l-ug- y • > 
orthodox viewin thoLateran Council of 1210 maybe cf. Denz. 591). Thomas Aquinas, however, regaruet 
taken ns the starting-point for a few oteervntions. Flagellants as, equally Tvuth the martyrs, bapur i 
The definition there adopted was ‘Sacramentum in blood ; and such baptism made the use of 
voro baptlsmi, quod ad invoentionem individual non-essential. Also, tlie clear intention to be i> p- 
trinitatis, videlicet, Pattis etFiliictSpiritusSancti, tized might stand for the deed,_ Thus Innocent . 
conseerntur jn aqua tam parvulis quam adultis, in declares that an unbaptized priest (!), 
forma ecclcsiro a quocnmquc rite collatum, proficit unda baptismatishatstrongin faith, must be lie ' 
ad salntcm ' (Labbc, Concilia, xi. 143). have reached the joy of the land celestial (sec • 

(a) The main point asserted here is that ^3). But baptism ant is n<^ca« ^. 

does produce a real effect which mafees for salvation. This position was maintained against tlic ' 

even in infants. Innocent III. held that, os original who rejected water-baptism as an 
sin was contracted by infant-s conJcajK, so they It would also be maintained against 
could be freed from it, per vim sacramenti, before following Joachim dc_ Flore, 5n 

they were oi an age to understand and consent, as a temporary expedient, do^cd to 
Similarly, lie thought that baptism would be the Kingdom of the Spirit. • 

cfTcctive if administered to men asleep or mad, might ultimately be left behind was f i ' 
provided they had previously shown an intention but that such a stage had l>cen reacliea or ' 

of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite rc- minent, or that ench a stage would ever com 

sistance at the time of baptism could render it Church Militant on earth, was not to i>c im - • 

inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 341 f.). Re- (c) The minister of baptim was 

pcatant Waldcnsians must approve the baptism of priest, and in the mission chnrcnes o. s • ■ 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-church of a given group (Hauck, 
Kirchzngesch. Deutschlands, iv. 23). But the 
Lateran Council of 1216 is careful to state that 
baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 
In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intend to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
IV. states the matter thus: ‘Minister huius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex officio competit 
baptizare. In causa autom necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus vel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et htereticus baptizare potest 
dummodo formam servet Ecclesice et facere mten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 691). Innocent in. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Churcn was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged against the "Waldensians, on 
whom Innocent in. imposed the following recanta- 
tion : ‘ Sacramenta quoque . . . licet a peccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (Denz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1376 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the ' priests who had 
administered baptism (see Lecky, Hist, of Ration- 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and nob on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent in. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344). 

(d) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘ In nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
‘ Ego baptizo te ’ is condemned by Alexander ill., 
and the condemnation was repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
331, 1184). But both the Latin formula ‘ Ego bap- 
tizo te in nomine . . .’ and the Greek ‘Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine . . .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius iv. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, was alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent ill. declared a 
baptism of an infant in extremis with human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sanc- 
tity attached to water. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in wine or milk or 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism was the general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems always to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion {Ep, i. 43, ratified in Council of Toledo, 
633). • Affusion had from the earliest times been 
permitted, at least in cases of necessity. In the 
Middle Ages, from the 13th cent, onwards, bap- 
tisma per aspersioncm became more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent ill., cited in the 
previous paragraph, implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling ivith immersion, and, while 
referring the latter as better representing the 
eath to sin, regarded the former ns valid. Clement 
V. formally recognized the practice (1306), and 


in the 16th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declared 
that ‘it is sufficient that a small drop of water 
throum by the baptizer touch him who is to be 
baptized. It is sufficient that water which has 
been sprinkled touch some part of the body ’ (cited 
ap. Stone, p, 272). It appears that England did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
to Floyer {Histo^ of Cold Bathing, p. 63, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity in England that 
infants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the Eeformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. ch. 9, for full discussion). 

(c) In Germany, at least, an attempt was made 
to magnify the office of godfather. It was expected 
that godfathers would instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. cit. 
iv. 38). This was a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it was an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the office of godfather. 
The Council of Trent subsequently emphasized the 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
between persons who stood in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. They were regarded ns 
within the prohibited degrees (Sessio 24, ch. 2). 

The moral power and general importance of 
baptism were diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a reference 
to penance: ‘Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fnerit in peccatum, per veram 
poenitentiam semper potest reparari.’ The early 
Church had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; but, whereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
medimval Church offered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in the mediteval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent wstematized the mediteval 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, original 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost liis original righteousness, incurred God’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was imder the 
power of Satan, and suffered a change for the 
worse in body and spirit. These effects are trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. This sin of Adam is 
passed on to every one, and can be removed only 
by the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins of their own commit- 
ting may be forgiven, but ‘ ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione contraxenint.’ The 
necessity of regeneration rests on Jn 3°. The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concupi- 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
This eoncupiscence must not be called ‘ 8in,° if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate which can properly be called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put forth 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the following points : the baptism of John 
is not the same as that of Christ ; natural water is 
necessary to baptism ; thepiinrch of Borne has the 
true doctrine on this subject; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity and with 
the true intention of the Church, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to salva- 
tion; the baptized can lose grace, through sin, 
even if they retain faith ; the baptized are bound 
nob simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ ; the baptized must conform to the 
teaching of the Church ; vows made after baptism 
cannot be regarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession ; post-baptismal sin cannot be done 
away with merely by the memory of baptism ; a 
repentant apostate does not need to be re-baptized ; 
no one sliould assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same age as our Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not be denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith ; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional. 

The Council regarded baptism as the causa 
instrumcntalii ol justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aquinas (Sess. vi. ch. 7), and further 
distinguished between Baptism and Penance. In 
the former the priest does not act os judge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Baptism means a now 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
be repeated. Penance, on the other hand, is 
controlled by the priest as a judge, can bo re- 
peated, and is rightly described as a laborious 
baptism. 

A brief analysis of the Roman ritual for admini- 
stering baptism to infants may complete this 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question. What do 
yon want of the Church? and the answer, the 
priest drives out the unclean spirit by exsuSlntion. 
He then makes the sim of the cross ivith his finger 
over the forehead and over the heart of the child. 
After two prayers, salt— the salt of wisdom — is 
given to the child. A further prayer is followed 
by exorcism. The priest now bnngs the child into 
the church and approaches the font, repeating 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer as he goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and the priest 
wets his finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘Be opened.’ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all his pomps and works, and the priest 
proceeds to anoint the child ■with holy oil, on the 
breast and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cross. The sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple afiusion or by immersion. ttTiere 
there is a doubt whether the child has not already 
been baptized, the priest prefaces the formula with 
the words ‘si non es baptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed ■with the holy chrism on the top of the 
head. A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily bo classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice. 

3 . The Reformation Period and after. — ^Tho 
medireval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
importance of the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraments are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
and by them the Dirine influence is accommodated 
to the yawing nece-ssities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins committed before its 
reception. Without it wo cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other sacraments — Confirmation. 
Penance, and the Eucharist— are ordained of Goa 
to proiddo the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The cs.«cntial ellicacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character,* An 

• Attention mu In the miln concentrated on the gttt of God 
In the eacrarneat. The gmee accorded In baptlem mu held by 
the Thocaltte to b« cecereirtly and reaionably arsodated with 
mater, while the Ecotlsta would regard the eplritual effect as 
an artltrarffy predetemined eynchror.lera with the a«e of the 
element. In either case, empAeis is thr own on the tacrament 
u a certain and Indlrpensahfe means of grace. 


elaborate ritnal, if explained and understood, 
enforced the central idea of the now birth by 
symbolic reiteration ; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tenaed to 
produce popular superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased the importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in tbo Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless repetition to dbenss 
in detail the position of each Church. Instead, 
we shall show how the views of the sacrament 
were affected by some of the leading ideas of tlio 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churches, The 
changed conception of grace which carried with it 
a revised conception of the means of grace; the 
ne^w idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis throivn 
npon it; the appeal from tradition to the Bible; 
the Jmmanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
— all these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. These loading forces may bo discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must be artificial. 

A. The conceptions of Grace and Faite. 
— The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commopplaco 
that the fundamental fact in tho Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, was the renewal of 
the Pauline experience of justification by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and fellowship with _God 
became realities to a penitent trust jn the Divine 
Loi’e. The assurance to which faith clung was 
mediated through the word or promise of God, 
however preached. The entry of tho grace of God 
into the believing heart might bo effected in many 
ways — by prayer, by the ministry of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. Faith comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin went, this kind of faith— a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel— was aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra- 
ments, 

(1) The sacraments came to be rMardea as me 
means of grace among others. To Luther the 
sacraments ore nothing but *a peculiar fora of 
tho saving word of God (of tbo self-reahrag 
promise of God)’ (Harnack, ■vii. p. 216). The 
influence of the sacraments was thus Msimilnten 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first 
edition of the Institutes, discusses prayer ana 
faith before ho comes to tho sacraments m all. 
The sacraments have ceased to he central. Other 
means of grace — prayer, tho devotional smay oi 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching ^ 
have been placed alongsido of and even 
them. This tendency has worked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicisni, 
in Calvinism ns contrasted with Luthcramsni, aim 
in tho Puritanism of Dissent in distinction iroin 
Amglicanism. To illustrate from the last 
tho Puritans wanted lectures. Archbishop Lau 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Fom'th sap, t 
sermon holds the central place in the * 

of Nonconformity which the Mass holds in Kom 
Catholicism. In general, it followed that , 
Reformers the sacraments were not ' 

indispensable; they did not c®'n/nnnicate a ^ 
which could not otherwise be mediated. Ben-^ 
before and without the use of 
municate with Christ’ is one of the 
agreement between Zurich and Geneva ^ 

It is not true, of course, that all 
Reformed Churches would have accep^ 
foIIo'W'inff position of Calvin, bnt it reprw 
undeniable characteristic of Protestantisin : 

• See Trcdile, Dcdrinel TreaKiet, js. t7«f. 
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‘ It is an error to suppose that anything: more is conferred by 
the sacraments than Is offered b 3 ' the word of God, and obtained 
by true faith. . . . Assurance of salvation does not depend on 
participation in the sacraments, as if justification consisted in 
ft. This, which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be 
communicated, not less b.v the preaching of the Gospel than by 
the se^ of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoj’ed with- 
out this seal * (Inst, iv. xlv. 14). 

The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when it says that ‘Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or 
saved without it.’ This point of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin _than_ in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is _ necessary, 
‘not to give efficacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘ when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them that we 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word ’ 
{Inst. IV. XV. 22). 

Calvin’s standpoint is well illustrated (1) by his rejection of 
the baptism of children in extremis as superstitious, and ( 2 ) 
by his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of Jn 8 *. 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sin. Their only 
justification was the absolute necessity of baptism ; but this 
ns denied. ‘Unbaptired children are not therefore excluded 
from the bingdom of heaven.' The elect child will be saved, 
baptized or unbaptized. Under the second head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘born of water' does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spirit' in this passage are one and the same 
thing-'the action of the Spint is cleansing, like that of 
water. 

The Reformed Churches differed ividely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in uie Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Church 
of England the two sacraments are held to be 
generally necessary to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely necessary (2 Whitg. 523, 637). Wilful rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107 ; 2 Whitg. 538 ; 2 Bee. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refu8ed to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup- 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him unbaptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those ‘whose 
safe^ we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
{Eccl. Pol. y. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to hold a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro- 
testant Churches went further. Cah'in’s position 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, wnile the view of Independents may 
he summed up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 
would unite ; 

' We do believe that all little children dying in their infancy, 
viz. before they are capable to choose either good or evil, 
whether bom of believing parents or unbelieving parents, shali 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Christ their 
Eedeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church shall enjoy life everlasting. 
For our I,ord Jesus saith. Of such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 
raith, that tliose little infants dying before baptism, are damned ' 
^Mhodox Creed, § 44, In Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Knollya 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism ns 
Uhemm, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium. 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance. 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that the sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operato. At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is with and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water ’ (Hamack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic; ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to be conferred by its efficacy, but only 
that by this badge the Lord declares to us that Hu 
is pleased to bestow all these things upon us’ 
{Inst. IV. XV, 14). In the heads or agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Zurich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
eftect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 
‘For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion- 
ally even in old age’ (Calvin, Tracts, vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 
position, that the right use of the elements con- 
fers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
rejected {op. cit. p, 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them ; . . . but 
[it depends] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together ivith 
a Precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 

It should, however, be noted (o) that Luther later emphasized 
‘the objeotivity of the means oJ grace,’ and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gain certainty in 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feelmg. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Hamack, vii. 250). 

(f>) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, ‘whereby as by an instru- 
ment they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.’ The use of the phrase, ‘ as by an instrument,’ goes 
beyond the ohsignatory view of the sacrament which followed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a eausa instrumentalis of justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this is its force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Hist, of Articles, p. 370. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean 'an authoritative document.’ The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in Itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on ail who receive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of the Non-Jurors,Bet an extravagantly high value 
on baptism as the source of Immortality (see Lecky, Hist, of 
Eng. 1. 80). 

(c) It is further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private baptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited In Hardwick, op, cit. p. 870 f. 
Archbishop Whilgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptism, against Cartwright. He quoted Martin Buceris praise 
of the form of private baptasm inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby is a door opened unto the devil to bring 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption and 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of AnabaptlsU 
hath too much prevailed with many' (2 Whitg. 658). To the 
Calvinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; if a child could not be baptized in church, it should 
not be baptized at ail. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartivright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the child, the glory of God was more important than a man’s 
salvation. But the Calvinists usually held that such baptisms 
tn extremis were mere superstition. The Church of England, 
on the other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 35, deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 

(3) More fundamental was the changed concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to mediffival doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 
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for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, tiie assurance tliat God is a for- 
riving God. According to tlie former, baptism 
brings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sms. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman view post • baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament ; in Luther’s view, it suffices to_ re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther liold that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
trul3’ an intolerable flame, sliould lie upon us’ 
iJmt, IV. XV. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of merej’ ’ (2 Bee. 635, Parker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore ns often ns we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds’ (cf. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giring us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Clirist by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to maKo us partakers of all His blessings 
{Imt. IV, XV. 6). somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Church of England and in the Westminster 
Confession, 

It should be noted that, thouph Calvin speats of reecnerotfon 
In baptism, bis master-thought is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the imputing ol Christ's righteousness to us. For ho holds 
that baptism means the removal o( the guilt of original sin and 
not the destruction of oriftinal sin itself. Ro 7 is the experi- 
ence of the h.vptized Christian. Here he would fail under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridcntine decree about original 
sin (Scssio V. 5 6). For a vigorous shatement of Calvin's view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, *Of the Fail.’ 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much tlio means whereby God convoys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
Iwliever. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is_ the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism i.s a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of (ornve. 
ness. It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
p.'irt of His willinpiess to fullil the new covenant 
with tlie Impfized. The phrase ‘sign and seal’ i.s 
the characteristic one. Depraved lininnn nature 
can dispcn.‘‘e with no props for faith. In the 
sacnanicnt, God condescencls to give an outward 
attestation of inward ble.s=ings. 

The followin; illustrations may be adduced: — (1) Art. 27, 
•Thurch of EngUnd : ‘ Baptism Is . . . also a xiim o/rtjtnfrcttm 
or new birth, whereby, as by an Instrume-nt, theyUiat receive 
Jlapt!*!:! rightly are graftesf Into the Clm.'c.’i; rtV prvmirfs of 
tfif /cr’jirf'.eit nf n‘n ant! of our adoption to be the sons of Ood 
by the Holy Ghost ere risiUij end fueled: Faith it 

e~n'‘nied, and Grace increasetl by sirtue of p."ajer unto God,* 
It ha-s already been obtserred that this article goes beyond the 
Calrlcift standpoint In regarding the racrarr.ent as so-mething 
r.ic.-r than a sign or seal free ab-ove, under (2)). But the 
tl'-sing c! the forgirer.e-s c! sin is surely understood In the 
iecader Prote.tact and rot i.n the narrower Rotcaa sen's, 
and i.he la-nguage about the signing a.cd sealing of the promises 


is quite in accord with Geneva,* (2) The Westminster Con- 
fession (ch. xxvili.): 'Bajitjsm is a sacrament of the Xew 


Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ 


to be uofo (Uis 


party baptized) a sign and seal gf ths Covenant e/ Grate of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sms, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness ol life.’ The Confession goes on to say that In baptism 
'the grace promised Is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God's own will.' But this means little more than that 
baptism svas a rciinbie sign of assurance— for the elect I The 
last words throw the whole into douhh The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.e. Calvinistio Baptist) Con- 
fession of loss holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 220), 

It was in pursuance of tins obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs avitnessinw to tlio Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacrainetits of 
tlie NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, tliat the baptism of John was the same ns 
Christian baptism, ‘ only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in tlio nnmo 
of him who was already manifested.' Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserja 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New’ (cf. 4 Bui. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a conlimintion of 
faith, if presupposes coiiseiotts faith. The effective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, arc appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dtm Jiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Hamack, vii, 216). Leo X. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (Donz, 625). 
In other words, Luther hold that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Cntcclii‘'m 
asserts that ‘in Hie absence of faith, Ixaptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineflectual sipi’ (Hamack, 
vii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. * Baptisni 
means that the old Adam must be drowned in ns 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 

. . . and that there must daily conic forth ana 
arise a new man' (Hamack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear: ‘From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as wc 
receive in faith’ (Inst. iv. xv. 15). The 
nnee of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also 
sion of such faith. It is not onlj* God s scal to tac 
New Covenant; it is man’s. It is ‘a sign of pro- 
fession’ (Art. 27, Cbnrcli of England). Bantism 
had always been a confession of 
every Ordo Bapiismi contains a recital of tlie Cree . 
But to the Prote-stant, faith meant more timn inc 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed pomtene., 
and was an undertaking to walk in , . 

life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. r 

represents an idea of faith which obtained a 
currencj* in Protcstnnti.sm : _ . . , — 

• Ab n rule, no one couM posxCBithe oairer 

a consoiouaiind full abandonment of 

carefully led up to and prepared for wl.h '..I.e' cf 

tions, wax not, coold not be, made except 

time. Faith in an e/olene and almot! t ymUM f — 

• rarallelB among the Eltabethanj are 

Bradford: ‘It rfqtdffu that wp fhoa.d Vo» It 

confirms and seals otir regeneration. ®-'’ tu 
brings not grace, but testiCra that he *. .,1 

received graSe ' (2 Brad. 2=3 i 2 Bee. TiO). And h .er J- ws 
view that 'our Saviour ha-s made boptltm 
tt. 0 'jgh not one o! the aecewry^ ° 

a soraewhxt slmllir, though not eiac^Jy paral.ei, = 

(Burnet on Art. 27> 
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necessary, and could not be a result of argument, but was a 
state of heart.’ 

Bat if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. | 
•If the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle is 
valid, that grace and faith are inseparably inter-related . I 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- i 
astical observance : if it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid ’ (Harnack, vii. 261). | 

Not many Protestants were prepared to dra.w the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Keformed Churches followed, (a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, (b) Some Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its signilicance. 

(a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. IS declares that ‘every Church is to receive ail their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their taitli and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive Institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament.' Art. 14: ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walldng In newness of life: and therefore in 
norvise appertaineth to infants.’ Other Confessions add little 
to this. 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are ‘ to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden,’ The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to be strongly disciplinary. ((3) Though in 
other Confessions (op, cit, pp. 42, 226) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still cnaracteristic (cf, 
art. Anabaptism, i. 410’’). (y) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘ the Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution’ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 
position that communion should be open. At 
first, moot Baptists were strict Baptists, i.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, i.c. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but stUl professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church -fellowship. 
See app. to Confession draivn up in 16S8 (Conf, of 
Faith, uanaavd Knollys Soc. p. 244) : ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
us . _. . is such that we cannot hold church com- 
munion with any ptlier than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such : yet some others 
nf us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.’ The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throiving open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent, (see G. Gould, 
Open Commvnionand theBaptistsof Norwich, 1860). 
The practice of open communion seenis to be the 
natural issue of tne stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf. Harnack, vii. 125, 
on ‘ The Anabaptists.’) (5) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studied in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(b) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather os the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Boman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogatio de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
them a kind of faith and Imowledge, though not 
ours.* Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the childrep. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abanuonment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc. cit.). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward effect, ^vrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 

f iveness, was a distinct and later stage in religious 
evelopment. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

'Conversion Is the not whereby, in response to and by the 
power of divine frace, the eoul turns to God in the desire to 
accept and do His will. Kepeneration is the gift which God 
bestows on the soul by producing in its nature such n change ns 
imparts to it the forgiveness of original sin, and makes it to he 
accepted by God Instead of under His wrath ’ (Harwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 35). 


The Church of Engl and likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogatio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
and godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
complained that ‘they prophane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere ’ (Puritan Mani- 
festoes, p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, ami no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Creed, as 
the faith which they hold and in which they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, based on the Westminster 
Confession, the minister says to the parents; 
‘ Seeing it is your duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of willingness to be bap- 
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tized, mndoin the name and on behalf of the child. 
Tlie Calvini'st Churches thus broke with a practice 
tliat clniiiied to come down from Hyginus in the 
2nil centuiy. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself convejing regeneration at the 
time. ‘Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Christ and regeneration bj’ the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s ’ (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eng. 
20). And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘that this 
child, having been in God’s oton good time bom 
again by the Holy Ghost, may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.’ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
chilcl, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvini.st basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
Ls no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says: ‘We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
that he may be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion ; and trust that ho uill be Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
most significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions {e.g. ‘ Grant that the 
old Adam in this cliild may be buried ’) which in 
the Church of England sendee precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil in the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act : 
in the Church of England, prayer is offered that 
the.se results may then and there be initiated. 

To the Congregationalists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication sendee. The Cahdnist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of ndmisision to the full privileges of Church 
membership. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting with God 
among the Wesleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers’ baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, ‘ to the end 
that they may themselves with their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm’ the promises 
made for them in 'b.aptism. This \dew and use 
of Confirmation is di.stinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
rated in point of time; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to ciiildren in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The We.stcm separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation wa-s to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of con.scious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confinnation wa.s not intended 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
ganlci! Confirmation a.s nothing el.se than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the Ixsrders of 
manhood profc.s'cd the grounds of their faith }>efore 


the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf.,’ canon 1 ). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, under the influence of I’rotcstant- 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in onter 
that it might sers'e this purpose. 

ICI. D. Stone's plea lor restoring the primitive and Creek prs:- 
tice of conflmiing infants. He notes that the Church of Englintl 
continued and emphasized the medi.Tii'al separation ot Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He docs not sufllcientb' recogntie that 
this emphasis is the result of the Iteformation— a conce'viion to 
the Protestant conception of faith (.Boly Baptism, p. ISOXJ 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in efiect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental conne.vion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churclics put a 
fresh meaning into Confirmation or its equivalent. 
They thus adlicred to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not be bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The Beformcra 
were not all ea^er iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially despised and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might be supposed to come from MUnstcr. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptism to the 
dovU. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over B^tists and Mennonites ip the 17th cen- 
tury. 'They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

Tlio Baptist historian, Thomas Crosby, Is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the Bistort/ of the Puritans, 
with an alTeotcd contempt for Baptists. Hero Is one nMsaye: 
•the Rev, Mr. Neal has given us an account of (Vavasor 
I’owellJ, and tells us he was educated nt Jesus Coll., Ozpn. ,' and 
had ho been an Illiterate man, it's not unlikely but ho wouM 
have told us also that he was a Baptist’ (Crosby, Bist. of Bap- 
tists, ill. C). 

Blit there were deeper reasons than conservptiffni 
and the had name attaching to the iirnctiro of 
believers’ baptism through the early Anabaptists, 
(o) Wherever n lively belief in original sin and tlio 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was naturnl 
to bestow on infants the sign of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is perJiaps noteworthy in this connexion 
that the first little group of Baptists pverc General 
or Arminian Baptists. (/3) The doctrine of election 
mnde some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they argued, pro! 5 prnption to 
anticipate God’s judgment bv confining church 
membership to those apparently .saved. The very 
attempt tends to hypocrisy. I'ho Church ought 
rather to welcome all niei Along tliwc 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘ Catabaptists 
and defends the practice of infant haptism. d* 
baptism is admission to the visible Cluircli, it is 
not for Iniraan judgment to attach conditions. 
( 7 ) But more important than these was the 

tliatin religion one cannotseparatc parentandchih • 
Tlie cliild of believing parents has, ipso facto, n 
claim on the Church. The Church must rccogm - 
‘the spiritual unity of the family’ by welconii-r, 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) savs, ‘It is leg' ' 
mate that parents be allowed to bring ‘ ' 

dren under federal obligations, and, _ tbercio . 
procure to them a share in federal blc.ssings. 
idea of the covenant, and the pnvallel . 

baptism and circumcision, powerfully inilu • - 
men’s minds. A covenant that binds the pa ■ ^ 
bind.s the cliild also. And if the covenant ol in- 
OT admitted children by circumci.sion on the 
day, surely the terms of the new covenant Met-/- 
so harsh os to exclude children altogether. •' 
I.,ord ’8 welcome to little children, -J 

children were reckoned boly throngh their («- " 

age alone (1 Co 7“), were held to put any ^ 
striction out of court. The anomalies prt*-- 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance ; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 4^ The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable: for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
■\vith circumcision was the chief ^ound for defend- 
ing infant baptism as agreeable wth the Scriptures, 
while Mk lO*'*- “ and 1 Co 7*^ were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘ agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodnoU towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘ How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Pather, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity ! . . . It is no slight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God ’ (Calvin, 
Imt. XV. xvi. 32). (5) With others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3“, 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers' rejection of water-haptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almost 
peculiar to them ; out it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both imints require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Eeformers. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only through the material, and 
needed eveiy sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
aU. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, G. Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers denied the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some- 
thing_ of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religions life. 

(d) But, without pushing their peculiar tenets, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shared with Protestants in general. It was ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. AU Protestants agreed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
as through tlie sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on tlie outward ceremonies ? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 

'occount not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they have them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water : 
but we, on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow : and where the substance and 
is. we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly, 
though the form be wunting. , And, therefore, we always seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knowing tlrat to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form sometimes may be 
tu^nsed wiHi, and the figure or tjme may cease, when the 
Bubstonce and antitype come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 

caso’(Apofogy, p. 800). 

The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of Avater 
is indifferent. The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the Netv Covenant. Did 
not the neiv differ essentially from the old in this, 
that noAV God Avould directly and immediately 
commune with the individual ? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away HT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis; but the truth 
‘ the kingdom of God is within you ’ (Lk 17“^ does 
not d^end on the correct interpretation of ^>>t6s. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘ The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever ’ 
(Apol. Prop. xii,). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (oh. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the world.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 147). 

B. The appeal from Tradition to the 
Bible. — The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believ’ers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke off from the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, under John Smith 
and Helwisse, These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves; but when John Smith dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teaching 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptized 
again by a Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘Baptism was not for in- 
fants, but professed believers ’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist ana Congregational Pioneers, pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study of the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
(o) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (b) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

{a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself efiectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in such com- 
paratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Hofling, vol. ii. §§119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition : at tlie same time, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage 
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The PuriL'ins ohjected to the traditional elements | 
still remaining in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as having no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. ‘ Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities’ were abolished, as ‘they 
have been densed without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal office, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture ; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model, 

(6) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of accepting 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more per- 
fectly than others a command of Christ. This 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observance — a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through his strong 
common senso.f The other Churches did not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra- 
mental efficacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by Rationalism, the 
defence was apt to bo : this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sonse of Jn 3’, wliich is taken as the final 
ruling of the DiNune Lawgiver on this subject, 
'riiis kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further Be paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony idth the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C. The HuMAEiSii and Rationalisu of 
THE ResaisSAECE . — ^Thc Reformation was influ- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural ns 
opposed to the supematuralj and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
hliddle Ages. This favoured I’icws of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
.sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 

* Spriniling and immersion. — It hna nlrc-vdy been noted 
th-st the dipping’ of Infants continued In England after the 
custom had altered In Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
In England about 1600, and was apparentf y the accepted custom 
by 1010 (Denne, Contention /or Tnith, 165S). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion. Mr. Sh.akcspcarc says of the fonner, that 'they admini- 
stered baptism by affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
CoIIegianten, at Ifhynsbcrg, began to immerse.' A certain Mr. 
Blunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Biptlstsatthebeginningof 1042. Thepracticc was svidely taken 
up, iminy being baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It svas this that roused up Dr, Daniel 
Keatiey to write his book against Baptists, In which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over cars In argument. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in IMO, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of Immersion. 

' That the way and manner Of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging tlie body under water: It being a sign 
mast answer the thing signified, which is the interest the 
saints have In the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ' 
(Con/estions, p. 421- For the svhoie subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. eit.pp. 156-lSa. 

The Socinhrj, as is clear from the Racovlan calecJilsm of 
1816, and some AnibaptLsts had baptized by Immersion before 
this. 

f ' Wliethcrsperso.n Is to be wholly immersed, and that whether 
omreor thrice, or whetherhe is only to be sprinkled with sealer, fa 
no: of the least con*e-juence : Churches should be at liberty to 
a.dopt either according to the diversity of climates, altho’ugh it 
is evident that the term tajiCite means “ to immerse," and that 
th's was the form utwl by the primitive Ciutrch '{/ru;. rr. xr. 15). 


Zwingli treated fiajitism as a symbol, though bv 
no means as insignificant, ‘Baptismus cst re. 

f enerationis syinboluni . . . sed non ita ut qui 
aptisati sunt ob id renati sunt’ (zVnsiwer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of liis views may 
be found in Becky’s Hist, of Rationalism. 

Socinns emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tism. It is — 

‘ the rite of initiation by which men, after obtaining knowl«lge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in 111m, bccpnie 
bound to Christ and Ills disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that tliey will 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ns the only Guide ami 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and ns it were exhibiting that they lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buned witli Christ, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will really carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession Is made 
and this pledge taken the smbol and sign of tlic remission of 
Bins and even the remission Itself ' (Hnrnack, vii. 151). 

As Hamack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and tlie last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not conlined to Socinianism ; 
the Anabaptists, e.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf, art. Anabaptism, i. 410), Thb shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far os it iraplie.s 
less interest in the sacramental side. ^ 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issues, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by the 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience. 
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The Sikh religion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com- 
paratively modem origin. Nanak, its founder, 
-who flourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 
protest against the current idolatry. He was a 
follower of Kabir, and was also influenced by the 
writings of the Marathi poet Namdeva, who 
flourished about the j'ear A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabir and Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Granth (‘the Book’), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this frequently 
repeated tendency. From the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first g'Mnt, 
and under his nine successors ending "with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proaclied the deistic conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent development the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa. Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of a rite called the PahuL 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singh, the last of the gurus : 

‘ When the guru had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the liead of a disciple, and that he who loved his guru 
should make this offering. Host of them were terror-stricken, 
and fled ; but five of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 
he had found them true, he would give them the pahul of the 
true reiigion. He made them bathe, and seated them side by 
side j he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it with 
n two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Granth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet ; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them n-ith his hand, he cried with a loud voice, “Say, The 
Khalsa of the Yah Gum 1 Victory to the holy Yah Gum 1” 
After he had given the pahul to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them; and in this way all the rest of his dis- 
ciples were initiated, to whom he gave the name of the KhHsa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh ('lion'). Then 
lie gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which begin with 
the letter k, viz., his hair (Jtes) which must not be cut, a comb 
(karpjoa), a knife (Jcathar), a sword (kithpaC), and breeches 
reaching to the knee (kachh ) ; otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.’ 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh, for it is referred to in 
the Life of Nanak, avritten by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning or the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a_ religious community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is subsidiary; 
the essential parts are the dnnking of the sherbet 
and the utterance of the words ‘Vah Gurul’ 
In its oldest form the rite included nothing more 
‘han this, and its original as well as its later pur- 
pose is express communion and fellowship 
through joint participation in food and drink. 


This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test or religious fellowship, and tlie Sikli 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowship. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the commimity of His people. Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, avhile the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to his Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difference between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
IS the Muhj ceremony, called also Upanayana 
(Skr. upa and nl, ‘leading up to a teacher,’ 
‘ initiation ’), by which the members of the twice- 
born [dvija) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
IS the investiture avith the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of muhj grass, in the 
ease of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Muhj ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thread, called upavita (upa and vya, ‘to cover’ or 
‘ clothe ’) or yajnopavita oeoause it entitles to the 
privilege of offering sacrifices, must take place 
between the ages of 8 and 16, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, K§atriya, and VaiSya castes 
re^ectively. 

Bathing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajhopavita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the ICsatriya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, and is made to walk round a fire 
three times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gayatri, 
the invocation to Savitf, the sun, taken from 
Rigvcda, iii. 62. 10 — tat savihir varenyam bhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodayat, ‘ that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.’ 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if she is dead, of his 
maternal aunt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhya, 
or prayers appointed for the prmcipal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

The last act of the ceremony is the mauhji- 
bandham, or the tying on of a girdle of muhj grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savitr mantra. Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the guru with 
namaskdr, he says, ‘Eepeat to me the Savitr 
mantra.' Then tlie guru, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus initiated enters on the Brah- 
machari (‘ disciple ’) period of his life (see Asrajia). 

Now, while all the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain inner 
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resenibl.incc between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religions life. 
Tlie most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its nerforniance the 
initiated ranks as twice-bom. The idea that a. 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a sensible sign’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the e.xpression of a deep human conriction 
that man as he enters this worid is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be bom again if 
he is to possess it? ‘ Except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God ’ (Jn 3^). 

If wo look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it m the 
ceremony called Nanjot, by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed themodernParsisometimesactually 
speaks of it ns baptism. The name Naujot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the sttdra, or sacred shirt, and 
the Jciisti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his onm hands places the 
mdra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal- wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Nanjot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongniity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ccremonj' "with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a largo extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritual instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in conne.xion with the A’aw/o< ceremony 
i« its administration to girls as well os to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual .significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more clearly ; but even Christian baptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves os a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul. 

LrriaATnis. — See under IirrmTios. 

D. JIackichax. 

BAPTISM (Jewi.rii). — The fact that Judaism 
gained acee.''Sion.s from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
nz., the baptism of pro5el3'te3. _ Precisclj" as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
IKiIIntion wa.-i, in the period after the cle.stmction 
of the Temple, reg.arded by the Rabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of tlie I-aw, 
to svas the_ b.athing of proselytc-s considered as at 
opee a purific-ation from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecratitm of the convert lieforc his 
admhrion amongst the people of God, It was a 


ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far os 
the indis-idual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
IS the ‘ immersion of prosclytism ’ (m-u nVtn), as it 
is designated, e.g., hy Rashi. 

The antiqtiity of proselyte Epictetus, the Stoic 

philosopher, who taught in Rome till ao. 04, and rabstspicntly 
lived at Nicopolis, in Epirus, b.sd heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In hU 
conversations, as recorded by the hi.storiao Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man's profession of 
faith slionld be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call thcmselec-i, Jews, 
SiTinns, or Egyptians, simply Ijecause they have adopted lbs 
rclirious usages of one or oilier of those peoples. DaU he pro- 
ceeds, when a man goes only lialf-way in such a matter, it i« 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has mcrelv the 
semblance of one ’ : while, if he takes upon himself the atuuoui 
life of 'the baptiied and ;b- elect.’ ho is really wli.st he calls 
himself (rii. a JewX* 

In the Rabbinical literstnrt ■ Mechilta, on Ex IC**) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female shaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. Tliis story niay 
possiblygo back to a time at least equally remote. TheBab)Ioniah 
Talmud (yebhiimdth, fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished tosvards the end of the 
1st cent A.D., dis.agrced in their views re^rdlng the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received. Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without Immersion, Rabbi Joshua that Im- 
mersion without circumcision, was sufficient ft has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and— in theory at least — an oblation as well, svere 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for bcliesing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries ns a ceremony asso- 
ciated ssith the act of embracing Judaism. In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certafn writers, In pa-ssages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e tilentio.i In one passage 
of the Jlishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who'comesfro 7 - 

likewise wouid -i' • f ■■ "■*• 

tions necessary ;• ».■ i ' ■ , ' .' . ■•' * 

forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish laptlsm 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic testimony, the bapti.sm of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or at least two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the ■"‘ojind 
had healed [this is left out of account in Pes. viii. 8j 
he was taken to the bath. While ho stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the ivitncsses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the Ic.sser 

commandments. Then the convert made a coniplete 

immersion, and stepped forth os a fulli' privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modestj’’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the ‘ disciples of the 
ns legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as a door. She was then plnccd in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in thw por- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, hut witliui 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the coninmnu- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under watct» 
and at that moment it was necessary for tne 
witnesses to look on ; then, os she came out of me 
bath, the men retired ivith averted faces. Tlie uop- 

* DUteH. Epieteti, ll 9 fed. Upton, tondon, IS”- ’• “J* 
oTor V imXa^n rb to tov xat 

<<m ‘Tw om kbI ctfAerrot The perfect parlic-p. 

conclusive. ^ t-m 

f This applies spedally to Philo Alet, Josephus {Ant. im. 
lx., XX. li.). and Juvenal (Sat. xiv, 1^, , I 

J P«.viii.8: 'A nmuroer may bathe and eat his 
evening, hut notalonjmth the sacred meals. f>new. :>x - 
news of a death and one whogatliers hones l 

bathe and eat (his pesaeh) almy uith the m»a js. a 1 r - ^ 

Ivte who has become a unwely tc on the 'xening le-fore the 1 
ri.e. the day heforel (concerning him) the ichocl O; -* ‘d' r'.. 
eays: "Hemav bathe and eat his p'zacA in the exe.-Inf, 
the azhool or llillel eaji : " One who comes from t^^' ;'J 
M one who comes from the jfvave. *.ote s-Mt, ^ 

Ea 19ie one who tooehea a grave remjd.-.s xmclean for s -ven c . 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed i 
by night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 
Tliis description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by ortliodox Judaism vrhenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Ex the Israelites were com- 

manded ‘ to sanctify themselves ’ before the deliver- 
ance of the LaAV at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24‘‘*),_but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant.! We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uneleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath rec^uired after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes.J It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo (de Posu. i.), ‘ the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘ the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jeivish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte : he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the ve^ 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was_ not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

LiTERATima— Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annolalions on the Pentateuch, 1012 IT. (at 
On 17); John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at MtS®); J. A. 
Bengel, (Jeber doe Alter der jiidischen Prosuytentauje, 1814; 
M. Sohnechenburger, Ueber d. Alter d. jCid. Proselytenlaufe 
und deren Zusammenhang mil dem johann. «. ehristl. Jiitut, 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-32 are a survey of the older literature); 
E. Schiirer, OJ'I'R, iii, 129ff,; artt. ’Baptism," by S. Krauss, 
and ‘ Proselyte,’ by E. G. Htrsch, in JE ; also art. ‘ Proselyte,' 
by F. C. Porter, in HDB. W. BraKDT. 

* All this is set forth in the Bab. Talmud, TebhSmdlh. fol. 46-47, 
t Bab. yebhdmath, fol. 46 U, 6 ; KerilhCth, fol. 9 a. 

J Bab. yebhamCth, 46 6; cf. the Heb, commentators. 

5 *01 nVur papa T’lmir -U : Mishna, Yebhameih, xL 2 ; Enb. 
Tebh. (o1. 62 a ; Jems. Tebh. fol. 4 a, et altit loeis. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan). — Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purifieatoiy ablution, 
temdu’ and ffhusl (see MlTHAMMADANiSJt, § 6), 
goes back to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabieans (g.v.), a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root «a6a', or soSa’, ‘to dip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘dippers,’ or ‘baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for difierent heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites (q.v.), and Mandseans 
(q.v.), who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
(see Wellhausen, Beste^, p. 236 f.; inlsted.p. 2051i’.). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it ; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladin, p. 3872".). 

Baptism among Cludstians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as \’iewed by them, is given by al-BirOnJ, 
from Abu-l-5usain al-Ahwaa, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 2882".). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an accoimt 
of the calendar of the Melkite Sjfrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany (lailat al-ghi(as), 
the 10th of Tuba (=the 17th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure all 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas’udi, who was in Egj’pt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
presided over by the Itehid himself (Muriij adh- 
dhahab, ii. 364 £. of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-DashtutI, just outride of the Bab ash-Shariya 
at Cairo,’ there is a .well and a tank (m^htis), and 
it is the popular belief that if any one a21icted irith 
a fever (/tMmnio) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he ^vill be healed (Al-hitat al-jadida, 
iv. 112). Others make the healing power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar, p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the Qur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that riew. In QuriSn ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraliam, how he was a hantf of the primitive 
religion as contrasted ivith the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘ The kind of dipping (or dip, ^hgha) of Allah I 
.Amd who is better than Allah as to a kind of dip- 
ping (or dip) ? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
The precise syntactical construction of pbgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage (Lisan, x. 
319 2".) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g., a camel dips its lips 
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into water ; or the thing into ■which something else 
is dipped. Thus sihghn came to he the regular -word 
for ‘ dye,’ and xihgh is used in Qur'an x.xiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetic.il tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafslr, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Cliristinn baptism. It dillers only as to the nature 
of ‘the kind of dipping of Allah,’ some holding 
that it is the fitrat Allah, the original nature in 
which Allfilj constituted all creatures, and from 
wiiich Jews and Christians are perverted only by 
their parents (see ICrehl, in SSGW, hist.-phil. 
Ivlnsse, July 1st, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islam, the religion (dm) of Alhlh. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mafdtlh al- 
ghaib of ItfizI (d. A.P. 1209) a considerable advance 
IS made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ has become 
distinctly ‘dyeing’ (i. 605). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islfim, and that it is so called (a) because Chris- 
tians dip their children in a yelloiv water and s.ay 
that it IS a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (h) because Jews and Chris- 
tians dj’e their children in their respcctii'e faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic) ; or (c) 
because tlie form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur. xlviii. 29), ‘ Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration,’ i.c. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the dillerenco be- 
tween the tnie faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ; but EfizI inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, bo doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad's mind. To him 
baptism u'ould have suggested either irntdii’ or 
ghnsl, which, indeed, had sprung from it. ' The 
chapter in which the word ^ibgha occurs is called 
‘ Of the Heifer,’ from a section [w. C3-GS) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should bo slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Red Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DBi\. 20711'.). Further, the same root 
xaba', used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected -with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Le^• 3 •, Chalddischcs War- 
icrbuch, p. 312, s.v.)- It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetical tradition should be in error 
is not surjirising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 

laTr.jUTCTK.— Wellhausen, Iteste arahischtn Ueidentums^, 
Btrlln, ISO* ; Lane-Poolc, Saladinand the Fall of Iht Kingdom 
of JenifaUm, London, 1503; nl-BirOnl, Chronology of Ancient 
Katimis, tr. Sachiu, London, 1671) ; John, Marquess of Bute, 
The Biersing of the iVaterS on the Fee of the Fpiphanv, London, 
IPOl ; Micliell, Egyptian Calendar, Ixjndon, 1000; Krehl, 

• L'eber (lie Koranische Lehre vender I’rcdcstln.itlon,’ iii.ywir, 
hi«l.-phil. Khtse, Julv l"t, 1870; Levy, Chalddisches Worter- 
inch, I-eipti;:, iseo. U. JJ. ilACDOXALD. 

BAPTISM (Polynesian). — A rite closely resem- 
bling baptism has been observed in some of the 
Pcljnesian Islands. The best-knoivn custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are (abu, 
and remain in a .«acred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
lir.st name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some rnontlis later, 
at the fe.T«t of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tohunga (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the cfiild's head, uttering formukas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 


varying according to sex. In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child Avas not sprinkled, but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
cated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see tlie ceremony, althongli, on rare 
occasions, young people were allosvcd to bo present. 
An additional baptism was also performed svlien a 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might Woine 
stron" and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a cTiild was celebrated with a feast, although this 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom obsen'ccl 
in the island of Eotuina, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips ot the newborn child rvith 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil ; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at Avhich the child’s head Avns 
sprinkled Arith Avater. The cereraonj’ has been de- 
scribed as the rcmoA'al of the tabu Avhich rests upon 
the newborn child. 

LiTERATunE. — Waite -Gcrland, Anthropologic der Katur- 
vSlter, vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Floss, Fas Kinds, l. zts 
(Leipzig, 1SS4); Reville, Les Keligions despetiples non-eiviUtd, 
11. lii. (Baris, 18S3). LOUIS H. GRAY. 


BAPTISM (Teutonic). — The practice of sprink- 
ling children Avith Avater shortly after birth, as 
found amon^ many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it Avas their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river- AA'atcr ; and about 
the same period, as Avell as later, it is recorded by 
Greek Avriters that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, avIio are designated Celts, but who Avcrc 
unquestionably 'Teutons, employed the river as a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all , their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate Avonid 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a largo extent, tlia^o 
for the northern, yield no e\’idcnco regarding tlin 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
ties date almost entirely from Christian timc-s, 
Avhen Christian baptism had become tlie_ general 
custom. On the other liand, the practice finds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Eddie poetry. It is there spoken of as atisa vaCni, 

‘ to sprinkle AA’ith AA’atcr,’ and in the sources it i-) 
clearly discriminated from sklra, * to cleanse, to 
b.aptize ’ in the Cliristinn sense. 

The Avritings in Avhlcli tlie e.xprcssion occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian penou, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing ttie 
practice Avere certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 
Wasserweihe, 511.). The custom probably took lu; 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, ns 
by many otlier races, Avater Ai’as thougiit to w tne 
habitat of supernatural, and especiallyof beneficen t , 
poAvers, and the act of suffusion therefore brougfi^ 
the child under the influence of 
the claim of the master-magician in the Jiavam t 
(v. 158): ‘This I can make sure Avhen I ^ 

man-child Avitli Avatcr— he shall not fall 'vl>e,n t-; 
fights in the host ; no sAvord shall bring him JO'-- 
Tiie rite Avas performed by the child’s father, r 
one neaf; of kiOi or by pome person of fitandin'< '' 
Avlioni the father avo-s socially on familiar terras. 

Intimately connected Avith this initiation , 
Avatcr Ava.s the act of naming the child. 
ceremonies, in fact, Avero p<.-rforraed 
time by one and the same person, an-l 
the infant and the name-giver tliere was 
constituted a special bond of union, wliien - 
of life-long duration, and Avas signalized 
name-giver’.s bestowing a gift .'•“il-fn 

the ceremony itself. In connexion with in- 
of Ilarald Grdfeld, for instance, avc 
‘Eirikr and Gunnhild had a ."on 
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Haarfager suffused Avith water, and to whom lie 
gave the name, ordaining that he should he king 
after his father Eirik^ (Heimskringla, ed. E. 
Jdnsson, i. 161). In virtue of this act of naming, 
which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak, as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one ; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acquired a 
legal significance likewise. So long as a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suffusion, its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment ; he { 
might e.vpose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, j 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection i 
involved in consanguinity. This legal promsion j 
stUl remained in force m the legislation of the j 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of | 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded j 
the older rite ; according to the earlier Norweman 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized cliild 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Mamns Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter half of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still \ 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person i 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the \'ictim 
was still a heathen, i.e. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it Avas the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the chUd under the higher 
protection of the law. From this circumstance 
it is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic ori^ at all, but 
Avas adopted from the Christian peoples Avith 
Avhom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, hoAvever, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmlj' rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
that baptism inA'ests the child AA'ith a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race -a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism — regulations never found among non- 
Teutonic peoples — aa’o feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marldng the child’s entrance into his 
liigher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony Avas fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to shoAv the influence of 
the Eoman practice of naming the_ child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies htstricus. 

Literatore. — K. Maurer, ‘t)ber die Wasscrweihe des ^rer- 
manischen Heidentums ’ (Abhand. d. h. Bayr. Akad. drr iVisj., 
01. 1. vol. XV. pt. ili., Munich, ISSO) ; K. MUllenhoff, Dnttsche 
Altertxtmskunde, iv. 314, 632 IT. (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid. Das Weihwasser im heidniscdicn «. ehristlichen CuUus 
(Hanover, 1S69); W. Maunhardt, Germanischc ilythen 
(Berlin, 1858), 810 ff.; J. Grimm, Dexxtsche Rechtsaltertumer* 
(Leipzig, 1899), i. 630 ff. E. MOGK. 

BAPTISM BY BLOOD.— Tavo uses of the 
expression ‘ baptism by blood ’ must be dis- 
tinguished ! (1) a literal use ns applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the suflerings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal use. — ^Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men plays an important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar purgative and propitiatory properties 
ascribed to it, as being the seat and vehicle of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (ef. AVellhausen, Heste arah. Heidentumsr, 
127), and a similar act Avas obsen'ed in A’'edic 
ritual (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedischc Oiifer und Zauher, 
176, 179). HebreAV notions concerning blood Avere 
so far Miritualized that there is only one instance 
in the OT (1 K 22“^) Avhich can properly be described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf, Hastings’ DB i. 257, s.v. ‘Bath, 
Bathing’). For its employment in Jeivish cere- 
monial see separate artt. Covenant, Pueifica- 
TiON, Sacrifice. Hellenic ritual is not Avithout 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Bhod. Argonaut. Ia'. 704 f. ; AJschylus, 
Eutn. 282 f.), and in the Eoman Lupercalia there 
was a piacular use of do^s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde FoA\-ler, Roman Festivals, 311). But it 
was probably at a someAvhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in blood, resulting in moral 
cleannesSj AA’as brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium (Hfflmobolium, cf. 
Orelli’s GIL, No. 2334) the Avorshipper, issuing 
drenched Avith blood of bull or ram from the pit 
over Avhich the beast had been slaughtered, AA'as 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘taurobolio criobohoque renatus 
in ffitemum,’ Berlin GIL au. 610). See separate 
artt. Criobolium, Great Mother, Taurobolium. 
For savaM rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, 251 ; and for 
ScandinaAuan and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie*, i. 45 ; and U. Jahn, Opfcr- 
gehrauche, 31. Cf. also p. 372'>. 

(2) Metaphorical use. — In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion AA’ith martyrdom. Polycarp (A.D. 
156), who stripped himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very aa’cII have AAUshed to signify 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, Avho in his de morte Peregrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation for 
death, it aa’us probably not the first time that a 
Cliristian martyr tried to cany out in liis OAA’n 
person the prophecy of Mk 10^ (cf. H. F. SteAvart, 
Invocation of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the effect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c. 170 A.D.), AA’ho in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
xii.) says that tAA-o things confer forriveness of sins, 
Auz., baptism and suflering for Christ. Hermos 
{Pastor, iii., Simil. 9, § 28) says much the same : 
‘ Omnium eorum delete sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obierunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S. Perpetuce (A.D. 202) : ‘ a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ah obstetrice ad retiarium lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo’ {Passio S. Per- 
petuce, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, Avho says : 

‘ estquidem nobis etiam secundum lauacrum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de quo dqminus, haheo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum lara tinctus fuisset’ 
{de Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s ed. ad loe.). 

The distinction betAveen the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsoAvhere is maintained by the anonymous author 
of de Rebaplismale, and by (Tj-prinn, who says (de 
Exhort. Martyr, praaf. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origcn holds that baptism by blood excludes 
ihc possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water (Horn, in Jud. 
ni. 473 ; cf. Redepenning, Origenes, ii. 2S). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of peace by later 
wTilcrs, e.g. Ambrose, Augustine, uj-ril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Kazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the astablished teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity dcfinitelj' adopted the scheme of 
baptismum sanguinis aqua; JIaminis (sc. spiritus 
sancti) (cf. Thomas Aq. Summa, p. iii., q. .\i. xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism by blood, lire, tears as merely rhetorical 
(so DCA 1 . 1G9, s.v. ‘Baptism’); but Hagenbach 
[Ilislorg of Christian Doctrine^, i. 2SG) points out 
that the parallel between the eflicacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient ; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 

IiiTERjkTcnB. — H. Dodwell, Diisertationrs Cyprianxem 
Bremen, IGSO; J. G. Fraier, Adonis Attis Osiris, London, 
1907 ; F. W. Gass, * D.is christlictio lliirtyrtum In den ersten 
Jalirhundcrtcn' In Zeitsehri/t fur dir lihiorischr Thtologie, 
Gotha, 1BJ9; Grimm, Dtutsent Hylholngie*, Berlin, 187S; 
Hagenbach, nistorxi of Christian Doctrine^ (Eag. tr., Edin- 
burgh, ISSO); U. Jahn, Z)w! drulr-t-". O-''— 7’— 
ISSl ; J. M. Lupton, TfrtuUia'. ‘ 

lOOS; H. F. Stewart, Doetrina ' .'‘.r. . » i . r 

Sanctorum, London, 1007. H. F. STEWAUT. 

BAQILANI.— Baqililni (fA.n. 403 =a.d, 1012) 
wa-s initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash'arites — so named from the 
founder of the school — by his teacher MugAliid, n 
pupil of Ash'arl himself (t A.ir. 324 =a.d. 935) and 
Brihili (tA.JL 327 =A.d, 938). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’fin 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu'ta- 
zilitcs, and at the same time to maintain a con- 


ciliatory attitude towards the claims of rc.ason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’iln and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqil.'ini, in his endea- 
vour to hold the kalanco even liotween the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some os simplj* 
a Ma'tazilite, i.c, a rationalist and an iniielel, but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Sln'tazilitcs. That holiad a potent influence upon 
Muslim theology may bo infeired from the fact that 
liis opinions arc cited in conjunction with those of 
al-Ghazfili(t A.n. 505=A.D. 1111), the greatest theo- 
logian of Islam, and his teacher Juwaini (t A.li. 478 
=A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimlya (t A.H. 728 = A.D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. G2, by Qushgi 
(t A.lI. 879= A.D. 1474) in his Commentary on Tflsi's 
(t A.H. G72=a.d. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
[Tagrid), 'Treatise ii., ‘ Inquiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Baqililni’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash'arl (see AL-Ash'ABI, p. Ill), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the ortliodox theologj’, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratnm of a second. The 
extant dicta of Baqiliini, however, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further diflcrences of note. 

All wo know of his external life is that ho was 
bom in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Ba^ra, and that ho held the oflico of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 
l^fidi Abfl Bakr, but his full name wa-s Abfl Bakr 
Abmed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqilini. 

>1, Horten. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNUM.— See Bum. 
FICATION (Iranian). 

BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCHBA. — See 
Messiahs (Pseudo-). 
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Breton (E. Ani^'YL), p. 412. 

Irish (Douglas Hyde), p. 414. 

BARDS (Breton). — ^Though the Breton tongue 
is closel}' related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poctrj- is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
The rc.ason for this is that in Brittanj’ the ruling 
clashes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the French tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in mediicval tinie.s there appears to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, os there was in Wales; while, 
in later tirae.s, there was no jropnlar demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
{wpular kind (such as the ballads called Grctrriiou 
and Soninu), or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Ifersart de la Villemarqu6, in his zeal for hi.s 
native land, imagined that in mediicval Brittany a 
Iwdj’ of heroic fxietrv had flourished ; but there arc, 
unfortunately, nowhere to Ik: found any traces of 
.such poetty.’ Nor ha%-e v,c in the case of Breton, 
a-s wc have in the case of Welsh, market! evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the .‘•jwken lan- 
guage of a {KTople. Breton has far more of the 
characteri-tics o! a colloquial language than Wel-!i, 
and it approarhe-s nearer in many re-j>ec*s to some 
of the houtheni Wel*h liialcets than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. ANtVTL), p, 410. 


literary tongue. One of the wcat ob.s_taelc.s to the 
view that Ghrdticn de Troyes derived hi.s Artlmrinn 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthunan literary cycle in mcdinival Brittany 
at all ; and the other British heroc.s, who are as.so- 
ciated with Arthur, do not appe.ar cyen to have 
been known in Brittany; while in alc.s, on the 
other hand, they were the le.ading heroes Iwth of 
prose and of verso narrative. In ^V ales the centres 
of the bardic system were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronage given to 
Breton poetry. As M- I.K)th of Rennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 15th contuiy. The language cer- 
tainly wa.s written before then, .since we liavo 
Breton glosses and Breton proper riamci in writing ; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in c.vi'-tcnce no single fragment of it. In hia 
Chrestomathi' brttonnt M. JMh tAfn : 


•A.ter haring inwi-.i all t.'-.s enwoicf Ih' Arur-ri^n 
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towards the West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
same area as it does to-day. Tlie alliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of France itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman zone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in inediajval Breton bear witness to this : they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French ; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.' 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in medifeval 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as he points 
out, we should notbeju stifled in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent, of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such a system, which, he says, has features 
in common with the versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets (trouvircs bretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to which it appealed or the oral character of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French medifeval literature 
is that not a line of Breton mediceval literature 


exists before the 16th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, -will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from the 15th and subsequent centuries that 
have come down to us : 

(1) A Breton fragment in the farce of M. Patbelln {Loth, JiCel 
iv. 451, V. 225). (2) A Bcore of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the 16th cent, (published 
by Loth, ib. viii. 181). (3) A metrical life of St. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Jlystery play (published in 1887 by 
the Abb4 Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Gonidec, and by M. Emaultj ib. viii. 230 ff.). 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibliothtque Na- 
tionale of the 16th century. The stoiy is that of the Latin Life 
of SL David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirinon. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the chief com- 


positions •written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, which show unmistakably the influence of 
French models. 


In 1630 there was published Le Grand itysttrede Jisue, of 
which n copy exists in the Bibliothique Nationale. From the 
eridence of language, II. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Aliienne. M. Loth 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Gresban, or rather that of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1480, and soon afterwards printed by ■V6rard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the Transitus Beatce 
Maria; {Tremenvan an ytron guerchee Maria), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary {Pemzee leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man (BiJiez 
Mabden). For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Jlystery, which was published in the 
16th cent, and afterwards in the 17th, was Le Myslire de Sainte 
Barbe, The first edition was published in 1557, and the second 
in 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bcniard de Lean, 
printer of Jlorlaix (see ‘ Bibliographie des traditions et de la 
literature populaire de la Bretagne ' [pp. 315-316), by H. Gaidoz 
and Paul SCbillot, published at Paris 11882) ns an extract from the 
RCeV). This Mystery has been reprinted _after the 1657 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, by a distinguished 
Breton scholar, M. E. Emault, professor at the Faculty of I.<!tters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Soci6t6 des bibliophiles bretons, 1SS5). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. Loth shows that there are differences 
between the two plays sufficiently marked to Justify the suppOTi- 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery Is The Mirror of Death, composed m 1619 and printed 
In 1575, at the Convent of St. Francis of Cubunen. This Mystepr 
Is in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a copy of a portion of it only through the good offices of the Abb6 
Oorr6 of Lesneven, who transcribed it. 

In the 17th cent, we find also some Breton hymns 

E nblished by Tanguy Gueguen in 1650, but there 
as been no development of hymnoloCT in Breton 
comparable for a moment -with that of Wales. In 
tlie 18th cent, the work of adapting and copying 


Mystery plays was carried on -vigorously, an( 
have the following among other compositioi 
this type : 


(1) Robert le Diable, a Mystery in six acts and two days, 
bears the date 30th November 1741. M. Loth shows it tt 
French origin, but states that it is very different from th< 
of ‘Robert le Diable’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, 
(Soci6t6 des anciens te.xtes franfais), and also from the M 
du xive siicle, published at Rouen in 1836. (2) The On 
of the World. The oldest known JIS of this play was writ 
1760, and is, like the Cornish Gwreans an bys (‘ The Great 
the World’), an imitation of the French. (3) The Trane 


St. Alexis. This was represented in 1799, and is a trans’ 
into Breton from French, though its precise French sou 
not known. M. Loth points out that it is verj* different 
the Miracle play of *St. Alexis* in the Miracles de jVotrtf-Z 
t. iii. p. 282 (SocI6t6 des anciens textes fran?ais). 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cen 
Luzel (Franfois-Marie), who was horn on 6th i 
1821 at Plouaret, C6tes-du-Nord, on the houni 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent, 
probably more to the work of Luzel than to thi 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la V 
maraud (1st half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly 
much to call attention to the history and litera 
of Brittany, hut his uncritical attitude tow 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to I 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to a 
in accordance ivith his preconceived ideas, the 
of the popular poems which he published, lei 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, posse 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spuit ol 
age, and was alive to the importance of ha 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous co 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Britti 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays ; he 


gathered together a considerable body of po; 
Breton ballad poetry, the Gwerziou Breiz-tze 


the Sonim Brctz-lzel. It is in these simple pop 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the pc 
^irit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in 
Penillion telyn a certain body of popular poe 
but it consists for the most part of isolated ver 
and, by the side of the earlier and later tradit 
of that poetry which is the fruit of consc 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales 


perhaps not been adequately prized. In Wales, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which 
characteristics that are very similar to those of 


popular poems of Brittany. 

Breton popular poetry has a simple and arf 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a ch 
of its oira. It is fond of those narrative 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in 
humbler life of man. It has variona moods, hut 

f raver and sadder strain of a life of toil 
ominates. _ This poetry is especially interestinj 
the expression of a racial psychology that has I 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a 
far away from that of the great centres of 


wider world. In spite of the close kinship of 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Bn 
types of mind are at the present day in m 
respects very difierent. The Breton mind is ( 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive ; Britt 
is the great Boman Catholic stronghold of Frai 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghok 
Southern Britaim The individualistic as wel 
the collective movements of the 19th cent. 1 


met with a hearty response in Wales; and 
industrial problems of the age are nowhere n 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centre 
Wales. The spirit of competition has perva 
even, her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to 
the growth at the present day of a certain i 
prochement between Wales ana Brittany, whic 
proving a stimulus to Breton literature and 
Breton institutions. One feature of this rqppro 
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ment lias been the exclmngo of ^nsits at tlic rsational 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittanj’ bj* delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the ^Inrquis dc I’Estourbeillon, M. 
I’listcc, M. le Goflic, and M. Jaflrcnnon, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittanj-, have taken an 
active part. To 5l. le Goflic Brittanj- owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which ho has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 

Lmr.ATrixe. — J. Loth, Chrtstomathie Brttonne, Ire pirtlc, 
‘ Brcton-Armoricain,* Paris, JSM ; Ltircl, Gmrziou JErm-Izel, 
L, Paris, 1SC3, 11. 1S74, also Ereh-lzeUPo/Sies Lifriquts), 

Paris, 1E90, and Bepred Sreizad {Toupuri Breton), with a French 
tr. by J. Ha«I6, Paris, 1805 ; Count Hcrsartdela Villcmarqu6, 
Pc>.mes Breton* du 31ot/en d'fif, P.aris (n.d.), also his Barzat- 
Breiz, Paris, 1809, 3 1845, « 1807 ; P. S5biUot and Henri Gaidoi, 
Biblingraphie des traditions et de la literature vopulaire 
de la Bretagne, Paris, 1832, pp. 277-533 (this bibliography 
is Invaluable lor the study ot all phases of Breton life); 
Loth, F.migration bretonne en Annorique du r? au riie Stfele 
de notre Ire, Rennes, 1SS3; Anatole le Bras, Le 'Phfdtre 
Critique, Paris (n.d., but probably 1003) (this work has a most 
valtmlde rtsumO ol the cnaracterlstics of Breton literature); 
Victor Tourneur, * Esqulsso d’unc hlstolredcsdtudes critiques * 
{Bib!, de la PaeulU de Philos, et Lettres de CUniversiti de Libge, 
faro. XV.), Lltge, 1005; Keller and E. v. Scckendorff, I'ofit-s- 
lieder aus der Bretagne, Tubingen, 1841; Souvestre, Les der- 
niers Bretons, 1850, new cd. Paris, 1876; Hartmann and L. 
Pfan, Bretonisehe yolLstirder, Cologne, 1K9; Tom T.aylor, 
Ballads and Songs 0 / Brittang, lx)ndon, 1805 ; Ernault, ‘Potmes 
bretons. Merlin, Ixir-Breir, traduits du breton du Barzaz-Brelz 
en vers franfals {Mimoires de la SoriVt^ d'Bmulation des Cites- 
du-h'ord, t. xU. (1831)); Luzel, De fAuthenticiti des chants du 
Barzaz-Brrtz, Salnt-Brieuo and Paris, 1872; Llebrccht, art. on 
Uie authenticity of Barzaz-Breiz, In GGA, 7th April 1800. 

E. An’wyl. 

BARDS (Irisli). — The earliest poems of the 
Irisli bards are lost ; but altliough it is not easy 
to re-construct for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 

re-Christian poets, we ore by no means without 

ata to attempt such re-construction. AVe know, 
in the first place, that the poet was regarded ns 
possessed of powers suflicientlj- supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
ujion the countenance of his opiionents, or even 
do them to dcatii by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages ; and, even down to the 
daj-s of Dean .Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
M'ith the power of being able to rhj-mo at le.ast 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the carlj- Iri.«h 
poet was, bj- virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of trib'al disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probablj- closely 
allied with the Druidic order; and when Christi- 
anitj- superseded Druidism in the 5th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
njKm his shoulders ; and amid Christian times he 
seems to n large c.\-tent to have continued the 
Dniidic traditions, llis verses prior to the Cth or 
7th cent, were not rhj-med, but seem to have 
dejKuulcd for their cfiect upon diction— a sort of 
rhvthm, and perhaps to some e.vtcnt allitcr.-ition. 

The Iri'h memory, alwaj-s verj- tcnaciou«, h.-ts 
handed down to us in some of our oldest .MfSS 
sevcnil verses said to lie the fir.st ever made 
in Ireland. The-^e arc averibed to no le-s n 
person than Amergin. brother of Eber, Ir, ami 
Eremon, the three c.arlj- Miie.-ian conquerors, sons 
of Milcsius himself, to whom (or to who<-e uncle 
Ith) everj- free Celtic family in Ireland trace* 
itself back to this daj-, just ns thcTcntonic races 
of Germnnj- tracwl tfif-m^elves to one of the three 
main sterns that sprang from the sons of Mannn«, 
whose father was the go<i Tnisco. The-'e verses of 
Amergin, like all other verj- earlj- Irish f>oem« 
that have come down to n*, arc cornpo-ed in .a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhj'ined outburst, c.alied roiy bj- 
the Irish ; and there can l-c little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
j-cars before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., svlien, liaving becoine acquainted 
with letters through the Bomnniz.ed Britons, they 
invented for tliem.selves their curious Ogam aljiha- 
bet. As it has alwaj-s been the belief of the Gaels 
that these verses oi Araergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it ninj- verj- well be that 
thej' actually do represent the olde.st surviving 
lines in the vemncular of nnj- countrj- in Europe 
except Greece alone : 

*I am tho wind which breathes upon the sea, 

1 am the wave of tho oce.in, 

I am the murmur ol the billows, 

I am tlie ox ol seven combats, 

I am the vulture iiix>n the rock, 

1 am a beam of the sun, 

I am the fairest ot plants, 

I am a wild hoar in valour, 

I am a salmon in tho water, 

1 am a lake in the plain, 

I am a word of science, 

I am a point of tlic lance of battle, 

I am the man wlio creates in the Iiead (i.e. of man) 
the lire (t.f. the tliought). 

Who is it that throu-s llglit upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not 1)7 

Who announces the ages of tho moon (if not I)f 
Who tc.achcs tlie place wiicrc couches tlie sea (if not I)?’ 
It is onij- natural tliat D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
whoso translation of these verj- dilficult verses is 
hero given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run throngli the 
poem. It may, however, have no sucli pregnant 
signification, and maj- bo increlj- a panegyric, 
couched in metanhor, upon the prowess of the singer 
liiinsolf. Another poem ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to bo nn invocation of Ireland, of 
which ho and his brothers took posscs.sion for tho 
Milesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendenoj- towards 
alliteration, and shows a stronglj- marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as— 

‘1 Invoke thee, Brin, 

Brilliant, brilliant sea. 

Fertile, fertile liill. 

Wavy, wavy wood, 

Flowing, flowing stream, 

Fisliy, llshj- lake,' etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed ns to the time when Amergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some jlatnig it ns far 
back ns 1700 B.C., and others placing it as late M 
800 B.c.. z\Jl that wo can say willt certnintj- is 
that thej- arc very old. In like manner wo find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
.same nature, all undoubtcdlj- of great antiquity 
and nlmo.st unintelligible, desnito the beavj- gloHvcs 
added to them bj- tlie Irish ol the Middle Agcs._ 
After tile general establi.slmient of Chrisiinnity 
in Ireland, which was Inrgelj- ovying to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his mis.sionan’ labours 
about tiic j-ear -132 — though there were Christians 
in the Soufli of Ireland before his time— we find 
the poets still occupj-ing a very high position. In 
the preface to tlie old law-book the Seanchtts Jifdr, 
some of whose tracts in tlicir present form cannot, 
snj's Jubainville, 1>c later than tho do*': of tho 
Cth cenU, we read that the Old Baw Imd been 
reduced to form bj- the Irisli jwets long before .St. 
Patrick’s time. ‘ Whoever the itoel wn-.,’ says 
the text, * who connected it by ti thread (if jmetry 
before Patrick, it lived until it was cxhibuid to 
Patrick. The preserv-ing shrine is tiio (Kjotrj-, and 
thcScanchu-, or I-aw, i.s what is pre.'crved therein.’ 
The tract itself Ixigins thus ; 

'The rf ^.f jm*rr€^ It? 

Tl:e joint rr.f'ni'-ry ct the tm/Iltlon fr^tn Ut 

another, f Ae ec u'-n c f r/ 

Here it timt v;e j>rol»ably corric upon the real 
secret of the early fO'-'t's imtwrtance, which, its we 
know, placcfl him next to tlie prince and rendered 
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his person sacrosanct. This importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into such forms as could he stereotyped upon the 
only material then available — the human memory. 
We know from Ctesar (de Bell. Gall. Vi. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Cfesar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It is very probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealomes, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of -writing had been diffused, and the priestly dass, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, hut also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to -writing 
their o-wn traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side -with the colleges of the 
clerCT, in Ireland, hut they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. .It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ‘ sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the ofiBces 
of historian, judge, jpoet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This Avill be the more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
the tribal genealogies upon which the holding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended. 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
o-wn knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally cany -ndth it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortly before 
the birth of Christ. He it was who first made a 


law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry -\rith it the office of judge also ; for, says the 
old text, ‘ poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee [the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Ireland, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this callinm They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to ^t rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of Drum- 
ceat in a.d. 690, where their numbers were greatly 

cut down and their prerogatives restricted, tliough, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent, when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Tenmlaida, Imbas 
forosnai, and Diehetal do chennaibh na tuaithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called Ctinad, of which the text sayst 

• It is used for finding out a theft : one sings it, that is to say, 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to be 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one’s sleep the man 
who has brought it away is clearly shown and made known,’ etc. 
Another Citnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
long-lived children.’ Another curious operation 
-with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam, dichinn, intended to punish any 
king or prince who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his poem. The poet, says the text, 

* was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to be made; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passage pass muster], and thirtj’ poets should be had to com- 
pose the satire.’ 

The proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven CTades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[ollav] was the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

‘at the rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
the boundary of seven lands, and each of them was to turn his 
face to a different land, and the ollamh’s face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a hawthorn which should be growing on the 
top of a hill ; and the wind should be blowing from the north ; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; and each man was to sing a verse 
of bis composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others in concert after him with 
theirs ; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the ha-n-thom tree ; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in the c.ase, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them ; and, if it was the king who was in the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and his robes, and his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are realte remnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitious rever- 
ence with which the poets must havm been regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-boolcs; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet was not called a ‘ bard ’ but a fie 
iflla). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester ; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where thejffe received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the fie and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued_wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders of fie, and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. The bards were divided into ‘ free ’ and 
‘ un-free ’ bards. There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of, A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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cla.c's. Whotlicr the Celts invented rhvme seems 
open to doubt, Zeuss, the father of Celtfc learning, 
asserts that tliey did. One thing is certain : we tind 
the Irish as early a.s the 7th century — that is, long 
before any otlicr people in Europe made use of it — 
bringing rlumed poetry to a Iiigh pitch of per- 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
neople on the globe, at any period of the world’s 
liistory, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was* in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
ICth and following centuries the poets 'fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were 'tending for the most 
parte to the hnrte of the English or [the] ma}'nten- 
aunceof tlieyreownelewdelibertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present nTiter cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Reformation. So thoroughly was all 
indigenouslrish civilization .stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the IStli cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in n*ny of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
thi.s day. 

Ontsfde of itsmaiwcllous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it scorns to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

LrrsiciTCT’.e.— O'Cnrry, Stannen and Customs of tkr Ancient 
Irith, 3 Tols., London, 1S73, and the game author’a Lecturct on 
the 3!S llalerials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878; 
Hardiman. Irith Hinstrelsy, or Bardfe Remains <if Ireland, 
London, 1831 ; Tburncysen, ‘ Mittcliriaohc Verslchrcn,' Irische 
Tezte, Srd yer. i., Leipzig, 1801 ; Transactions of the Ossianie 
Society, yol ‘The Proceedings of the great Bardio Inetltu- 
tlon,' Dublin, 18C0 ; O'Donovan, Rook of Rights, Dublin, 1817 ; 
Sigerson, Ranis of the Gael and GalP, London, 1007 ; Keatinp, 
Uttlory of Ireland (Irish Teats Society’s cd. 1003), iii. 03 H. ; 
Atkinson, On Irish Metric, Dublin, ISSl ; Hyde, Literary 
Ilitiory of Ireland, London, 1800. 

Douglas Hyde, 

BARDS (Welsh). — i. Definition and scope of 
the term. — In Welsh the modem form of the tenn 
for a poet is hardd English soft Ch], but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was bard. In one* of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or Ptli cent.) on Martinnus Canella the 
word *cpica’ is glossed as bardaul [ = inoa. Welsh 
harddol]. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zcn.ss-Ebel, 
p. 1070), 'tiibiccn’ is e.xplained as oarth [M=W. 
dd] hirgom (‘ the hard oi the long horn ’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as vicncstrier (‘a mime’). In Welsh, 
as in Irish, the term ‘ bard’ preserved tlie meaning 
which it had in Ganlish. Posidonias, quoted by 
Athena-iis (vi. 40, p. 21G‘='''), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as ^ipcoi (lardoi), and says that these 
are poet.s who utter praisas with .song. The same 
writer, quoted by Stralxi (iv, •}, 4, p. 197), .speaks 
of §ipSci, oi'drftt (vat's), and Spi-lSai (druidai) as 
‘three trills' (-pie. ^CXc) among the Celts, the 
bards Iwing ‘composers of hymns and poets’ 
{ilj.rrprai teal rcjTfrcl). Diodom.s, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the banls of the Gauls as ‘composers of 
songs’ (aroirpral pe\ur), while he further state.s that 
thev sang, accompanied ba* instruments like lyre.s, 
praising .«ome and reviling otbers. One of these 
instruments in use among the Britons, as we leam 
from Vcaantius Fortunatus, was called crefta 
(Wel'h, crtriA}. It will be seen from these refer- 
ence* tiiat the bard-s appear to have ha/i a recognired 
place in Celtic social life, and one oi the mo*t 
characteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wale.s li.as been the close as.sociation of 
the b.ards and their productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social need,* of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term ‘kard’ in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brj’thonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation o'f these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have l>oeii used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
ivhile the term corresponding to oWrui (Lat vaies, 
Irish fdith, Welsh mraterf, ‘ son^ ’) appears to have 
been common to ftalic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the feelings of his tribe on important occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, but also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which lie was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 
posed by these official interpreters of trib.al feeling. 
Cfcsar (de Bell. Gall. n. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large bod}- of oral poetry, which they ivere not 
allowed to commit to imting, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of WeUi 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the AVelsli community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, os in modem countries generally, is an 
indmdual rather than a social product. It is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the e.vpression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the be.auty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains manj 
oenis and lines of true insight and real wsthetic 
eaiity, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of tlie sceneiy of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Vifelsh laws. — In tlio Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (lOtii cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Pencerdd (‘cliiof of song’), or Bardd Cadciriog 
(‘the throned bard’); (2) Bardd teulu (‘the bard 
of tlie house-host or retinue’); and (3) hards of 
the lowest grade, wlio were called sometimes 
Clcntwr, sometimes OfcrJ'eirdd (‘superfluous 
bards’), and sometimes Betrdd Yspydeit ('bards 
receiving entertainment’). The tlironcd bard sat 
ne.xt below the judge of the court in the upper 
portion of the hall, while tlic bard of tlic Jioii.sehold 
.s-it on one band of the chief of the hou.seliold_ in 
the lower portion, the chief of the household l>eing 
a -con of the king, or Iii-s nephew, or some other 
member of the blood-roval. One of the duties of 
the chief of the hou-'chold, we are told, was to 
dace the harp in the hands of the bard of the 
lousehold at the three principal feasts (Easter, 
Whit.“untide, and Christmas). One of Ins privi- 
lege.s, too, was that he could have a song from the 
bard of tlie bou.«ehold whenever he might desire 
it. One section of the Welsh law* enumerates 
the duties and privileges of ‘the bard of the 
hou'chold,’ and among them the following: — 

• H» it to k»*e h'J Im'! treo, unrj hit tone In tnd 

Mt I'lzn c:rtJ,!n- trom th* »r.d hit ttcolisn cto'.hi'.; 

from Ui' kin;. Ilf li to l.sff Ihs cb’.l.ts o! th» t'.i-arsrj at. th« 
thr**! I'rir.dia! frfjiiit. V.'h'n » *on- It itnier'i, th* rtilrrrl 
lirl it to bfjin. thr I'.’s". t-.-’z cl C’yJ aer! the t^or.d cl th» 
kinz ttho »>.»!! c-vn tl.f or. If th'rs l-e cs-.e, I*t t;a 
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Bing of another king. After the chaired bard, the bard of the 
household, is to sing three songs on various subjects. If the 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
be disturbed hy him. He is to have a cow, or an ox, from the 
booty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the king ; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing the “Monarchy of Britain" to them. When he 
shall go with other bards he u to have the share of two.’ 

The throned bard, or chief of song, who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his functions and 
privileges also described. 

‘ He is to have his land free. He Is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and next of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song onli’ is to solicit, and of the 
common mins of himself and comjJanions he is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction. He Is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not received it from her before. He is to have the amobyr 
(" maniage-f ee ”) of the daughters of the minstrels. He is to 
lodM with the eating (“ heir-apparent "X’ 

For a bard or unusual skill tbe term prydydd 
■was sometimes employed, and tbe cbieftamsrdp of 
song was obtained by a bardic contest (ymtysson) 
in tbe form of a dispute between the two candidates. 
An ymtysson of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still ext^t (see Myvyrian Archaiology^, p. 15^). 
Other terms used in the medimval period were 
Cul/ardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Fosfardd, the earliest instance of which is in the 
Book of Taliessin (14th cent.), poem L, 1. 13, but 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain. 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, Dy the same person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over those of lower rank, and also to have 
been the umpire in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh bards (even thepencerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller (cyfartoydd), 
and the term Mdbinoyi, representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh mediseval narrative, apf ears to 
be derived from mabinog, a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple bard, 
possibly because this body of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the medimval vaticinations 
{daroganau), such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddun. In the Collatio Canonum (Paris, Bibl. 
nat.), 3182 (prior to end of 11th cent.), dorguid (or 
darguid=dcrwydd) is a gloss on ‘ pithonicus,’ and 
means ‘ a seer.’ 

3 . The oldest remains of Welsh poetry. — ^The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the followung documents : (1) A MS 
of the paraphrase of the Gospels into Latin hexa- 
meters, made by C. Vettius Aqvilimts luvencus, in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written in the pre-Nortnan 
Welsh script and orthography, which are from all indications 
contemporary with the Welsh glosses of the 9th century. The 
first poem is a hjTun, not umike some of those contained in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
personal poem expressive of lonehness and sadness, of the same 
aoire as the •Lb'''’“Vh Hen’ poetry of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of fiergest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment is characteristic of this type of early 
poetry. 

(2) An nth cent. MS_ of St. AugusUnds \ de 
Trinitate' now in tbe Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a word of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sullen, Bishop of St. David's (1071-1(B9). These lines are of 
interest, because they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
wUch we have some fragments in the Book of Ancirin (see 
below). 

(3) The Blaeli Book of Carmarthen (12th and 
early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains some poems by Oynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which are undoubtedly of the I£th cent. ; also certain ratidns- 
tioni put into the mouth of Myrddin (jferlin), which clearly 
refer w) historical events of the 12th century. Iheee ratidna- 
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tions are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderj-dd (see Meelis). The first poem in thii 
MS deals with the same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Taliessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen is the fondness which 
it shows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains consist, in addition to the preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
series of stanzas commemoratory of WelA heroes, called ’Sie 
Stanzas of the Graves,’ a group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters and episodes. Part of the interest of 
these poems consists in the mdications which they give of ths 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to the prose narratives of the Mabinogion and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads. 
The poems of tins cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a fewenglynion (’stanzas'), Occaaonally, 
as in the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, we find a note of 
genuine poetry, as in the graphic description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
fith cent., since it is similar in style to the second Welsh poem 
of the Codex Juvend. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of more objective 
heroic poems descriptive of taffle and adventure. 

(4) The Booh ofAneirin (early ISfch cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ‘ Y Gododin,’ a long poem 
of 93S lines, together with shorter poems called ‘Oorchan 
Tutvulch,' ‘Oorchan Adebon,' ‘Oorchan CjTiveljTi,' and 
* Oorchan Maelderw.’ the last-mentioned poem being attributed 
in the MS to Taliessin. Part of it is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close analj-sis of it shows that 
it consists in parts of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of ’the Gododin.' ’The Gododin,' too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of being of a composite character; it contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and series of stanzas bars been broken up 
by intervening matter. ‘ The Oododin ’ is best regarded as a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Deira 
and Bemida. The family which bolds the leading place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Cjmon ab 
Clydno Eiddin and Urien Rheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Oorchan Maelderw,’ Arthur is 
mentioned in words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. 

(5) The Book of Taliessin (14th cent.). 

This MS contains a collection of poetry that has dear links 
of connexion with ths earlier heroic cyde. Jnst as ia the 
vaUcinations the personality of Mjyddin is brought into the 
foreground and made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Taliessin the legend of Taliessin is taken as a basis, and 
ho is made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the past, at which in the course of his trans- 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than a professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which b very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in tbe Mabinogion and the Triads, and, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We hero find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the account given of them in prose. Some of the poems in tbe 
book bear evidence of being poems of the heroic type, cognate 
with ‘the Gododin’ and the oldest parts of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that the interest appears 
to centre round Urien Rheged. 

(6) The Bed Book of Hergest (14tli aad ISth cents.). 

This MS, which belongs to Jesus College Oxford, and which 

is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable l^y of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the type attributed to Llywarch Ben, os, for instance, the 
elegies on Cjmddylan and Urien Rheged. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid-Wales) was the chief 
region where it was developed. It Is in this body of poetry 
that much of the c^rm of eoriy Welsh verse consist^ though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman was doubtless 
composed in the Norman period ; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its origin to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
ysfrad MnreAel?), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 

(7) In the "White Book of Khydderch and the Bed 
Book of Hergest texts of the Mahino^on there are 
a few englynton embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Knlhwch and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may he older than the prose 
narrative, and may be as old as any portion that 
is extant of "Welsh poetry. 

There can ha little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is diffic^t to say whether any of these poem* 
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are now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personalitv of the poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attrihution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneiiin is made to relate his own visit to the 
■warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape ; Taliessin is made to give the storv of his 
transformations and his relations ivith Maelgwn 
G'wynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is made to 
uttCT lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetrv. 

The historical poetry of the ‘ Gogynfeirdd.’ — 
This body of poe^ is contained in the ATyrynan 
AreJiaiologtf, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with the persons and the events which it describes. 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
wliose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It IS not improbable that much other poetry 
was composed in \\'’ales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to us. This poet^ sho-ws all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique: the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poet^ of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetrv, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions, ^here is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and beauty ; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
resthetic charm. The following^ are the chief re- 
presentatives of this type of Welsh poetry in the 
12th and 13th centuries : — 

MeHtr OISO-UGO), of Gruffj-dd ab Cj-nan, prince of 

Gwynedd. Gwaf chinai, son of ifeHir (1150-1190), the bard of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan's son, Owain Gwvnedd. This poet, as his 
poem • Gwalchniai’s Delicht ' shows, Jiad a genuine appreciation 
of natare, Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (1150-1200), the bard of 
Sladoff ab lleredidd, prince of Pom-s (Jlid-Waies). His verse is 
distinguished by strength and ters^ess rather than beauty, but 
he too, in a’poem addressed to Eva, daughter of Ifadog, shows 
something oi that delicate sense of beauty which characterized 
his contemporary G walchmai. Owain Cyveiliog (1150-1197). a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of the 
study of *The Gododin* and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywal ab Owain Gwrynedd (lltO-llTS) we hara a princely 
bard, whose love-poems have the true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry, and show unmistakably that the poetic nppredatioa of 
b'ature had its representatives In Wales even amid the stress of 
■war. IjTOarch ah Liyweiyn (llGi>-1220) wrote for the most 
part in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Uvwelyn ab 
lorwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. 'The same 
tradition was carried on by Dafydd Benvras C1190-1240X 
Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-12^), Einiawn Wann (120CC- 
1250X Elidyr Sais, Liyweiyn Fared, Bleddyn Faidd, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gi^chmal composed a rary striking elegy 
on Nest, daughter of HyvreL During this penod poetrv, too, 
was composed in honour of the Lord Ehys of Deheubarth (S. 
Wales) and his descendants, by Cynddelw Brvdydd Mawr, 
Phylip Brydydd (1200-12.50), and by Prydydd Bychan ( 1210 - 
1260X In this body of poetry we End, too, several religious poems, 
which show that there was no d^aite clearage beriveen the 
eodesiastical and the secular poetry of Wales. Thespiritof this 
epoch of Welsh poetry may be regarded as culminating In the 
elegy ^vrittea by GniSydd ab Vr Ynad Coch (12GO-1SOO) on 
Mj-welyn ab G ru’Cydd, the last prince of Gwynedd, who w-as killed 
in 12S2. This ele^' is one of the finest In the Welsh language. 

S- Welsh poetry from the death of Liyweiyn to 
the Reformation. — It is a striking testimony to the 
■vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Liyweiyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progre^ In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of tlie 


leading families became snccessors to the princes in 
their support of the poets. Amou" these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Penmjmydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry vn. In ■various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
and ecclesiastical patronage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Cmcis, Aherconvy, Cynimer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Whitland.'Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintem, together with the 
priories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Monmonth, were imTOrtant factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsh literature. Side by side 
■with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the names 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The tall of Llj'iveljn would appear to 
have turned the current of the Wel^ Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were GrnSfudd 
ab Jlaredydd, Grnffydd ab Dafydd ab Tudur, Hywel ab Einlon 
Lygliiv, lljavelyn Goch ab Jleurig Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, Hywel ab Einion LygUw is best known as the author 
of a poem on Myfanwj- of Dinas Bran, Liyweiyn (Joch as the 
author of a remarkably fine elegj' on Lleucu IJttyd of PennaL 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundrea 
poems characterized in ntany instances by vivid observation of 
natu^ fertility of imagination, a most cathob'c sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot be determined 
with certeintj', bnt he flourished approximately in the first half 
of the nth c^tury. It is clear from his poetry that he was in 
touch with all the leading zones of Welsh poetry in his time, 
those of Anglesey, North CSidimmsbire, EmI\Ti, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated in some capacity with a monastic institution, but his 
poetry is animated by a deliberate anti^iscetic tendency and an 
intense passion for nature. Jlnch of Dafydd ab Gwil\-m'e skin 
consists in his power of describingthe essentials of an object or 
a scene in a tew telling lines. His spirit is that of a refined 
humanism, and his verse bears the impress of elegant and cul- 
tured surroundings. His poems abound in allusions to native 
and other legends and romances, and the various series, which 
certain of his poems form, are, as it were, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre Is the Cyicydd, a metre invented 
either by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
together a series of couplets consisting of the last tivo lines of 
an enclyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in the background of the peltry of the earlier 
period, since no instance of it before the lime o! Dafydd ab 
(lailyra appears to be extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
eulogies and elegies, Daf^-dd oh Gwiii-m eschews archaisms, and 
aims at a simple and lucid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
singular richness cl his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
poetrj', and he is succeed^ by a number of imitators, especially 
in his' love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that his was the' sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1S50), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual oroscetic side of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expressing sympathy ■with 
the toiler. 

One of the most characteristic featnres_ of Ti'elsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelity to the 
facts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of t<Hl 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in consciousness 
ol the essential facts of tlie common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
struggle, relieved by love, by the beauty of Isnture, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charm of the muse. 
Until the accession of Henry VIL we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of rvar and political interest, as in the poems of 
lolo Goch (late 14tb and early 15th cent.), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), Gutto’r 
Glyn (1430-I46S), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). The political interests of these periods are 
reflected also in the Brudian, or ‘Vaticinia,’ to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poetry was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated hy Edward Llwyd 
(Lbuyd), keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; ani it is significant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets ot the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goromvy Owen, Evan 
Evans (leuan Br 3 -dydd Hir), and W' illiam W 3 Tm. 
At the same time the great religious awakening of 
the ISth cent, bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of hymns 1^ writers of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
celyn m Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns ‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,’ and 
‘ O’er those gloomy hills of darkness ’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh-reading 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
in many parts of Wales. Many members of the 
Welsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the reidved Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh poetry being the reidval of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of Owain 
Jones (Owain Myfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and lolo 
Morgannwg. The competitions connected with 
the Eisteddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now afforded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic zones, as, for 
instance, that of Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglyn and Twm o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by his ‘Interludes,* sought 
to supply the rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which had been only meagrefy represented in the 
past by some portions of Biblical plays. The 
national Eisteddfod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
have stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Sluch of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent, is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, both on the 
religious and on the secular side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent, have been 
ministers of religion, and, ^vith rare exceptions, 
the poetry of ■ Wales in this important period, 
which may be truly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a high and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of iVelsh literature. 

The chief poets of the 19th cent., in addition to 
those alreadj' named, have been Eben Fardd (1S02- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of i^ts show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in_ some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The msthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current Welsh poetry, but, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalness and spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very liwng at the 
present day, and noetic expression is in no sense 
behind the remarKable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, etc. It is no mere anti- 


quarian resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of the Welsh people. 
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Cymru, Bangor, 1897 ; T. A. Levi, Canetion Cymru, Swansea, 
1896; O. M. Edwards, Cyfres y Fil (reprints of Welsh 
poets), Conway (the series began to app^ about 1896); 
E, O. Jones, TTeteA Lyrics (translations of Welsh poems), 
Bangor, 1896; Oorchestion Beirdd Cymru, 1st ed. Shrewsbury, 
1778, 2nd ei Carnarvon, 1864 ; Dafydd ab Gunlym (from the 
collection of Owen Jones and Wilhara Owen), London, 1769, 
2nd ed., e<L by Qynddclw, Liveipool, 1873 ; the loIo MSS, 
1st ed. Llandovery, 1848, 2nd ed. Liverpool, 1888 ; Cowell, art. 

• Ihifydd ab Gwilym,’ in Y Cymmrodor, iii. 101 (July 1878) ; 
Arthur Hughes, Cyreyddau Cymru, Bangor, 1908; W. J. 
Grufiydd, Y Flodeuaerdd Neurydd, Cardiff, 1009; E. Anwyl, 
Grammar of Old Welsh Poetry, Denbigh, 1909. 

E. Anwyx. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT.— SeeBUDDHA. 

BARNABITES.— The Congregation of the Bc- 
giJar Clergy of S. Paul DeooUato (commonly called 
‘ Bamahites ’ from their ancient house of S. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened in 1547) goes 
back to the beginning of the 16th_ centuiy. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the Clmrch of 
Rome (May 27, 1897). About the year 1630 Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
who after their death gamed through their reputa- 
tion for holiness the title of ‘venerable’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the people, and in 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 

^^I^ his Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1633, which 
commences, Vota per quw in humilitatis smritu, 
Clement vil. granted to Zaccaria and to Ferrari 
authority to set up the new religions Order. Paul 
m hy two other Briefs, Dudum felicis rtcorda- 
tionis dementi, etc. (July 25, 1535), and Pastoralu 
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f cii cura, etc. (Dec. 1, 1643), placed the Order in 
ect dependence on the Hofy See, granting it 
likewise many rights and privileges ; and finally, 
Julius III. confirmed the Order liy his Brief of 
Feb. 22, 1550, Rationi congruit et convmit hones- 
taii, etc. (cf. Litterce et ConstiUitiones SS. PP. 
pro Congregat. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli Apostoli, 
Rome, 1853, p. 3 flu). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married people j and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Ludovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘Angelicals of S. Paul,’ for which he had also 
ohtaiued the approval of Paul in. in 1535. 

But the work of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (tNov. 
25, 1644) and Morigia (t Oct. 23, 1645), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 

E reaching with zeal to the people, instituting con- 
raternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless of the hatred which they began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have expected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 

f ublic. They were accused before the Republic of 
eing political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy j and they were 
compelled to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. Nor did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso went to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congr^ation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biografia di S. 
Carlo Barromeo, Milan, 1858, Dissert, ii. p. 251). 

I. Colleges. — Shortly after this time the Bama- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan ; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to afford an idea of their subse- 
quent diffusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 

In Italy the first college, or house, of the Bama- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come: in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1670 and sup- 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
m 1881 ; in Monza, S. Maria di Carrobiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
ip 1571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Casale in 1673 ; Vercelli in 1574 ; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1675, afterwards S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vn. the residence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, S. Alessandro, founded 
in 1689, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592 ; Pisa in 1694 ; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1698, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re- 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816; Novara in 
1539 ; Sanseverino m 1601 ; in Lodi, S. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco in Lodi in 1833 ; 
in Asti (in Piedmont), S. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822 ; in 
Perugia, S. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
io 1776, and _then_ passing to the House or Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 


established in 1837 ; Acqui in the same year 1607 : 
in Naples in 1608, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo after 
1818, S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo from 1860; in Turin, S. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which -was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, S. Paolo il Vecchio in 1809, 
then in 1650 S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre ; Aquila, 1610 ; 
Foligno, 1612 ; Tortona, 1618 ; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664 : in Florence, S. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Querce from 1867 ; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814 ; Piacenza, 1632 ; 
Reggio, 1664 ; Alessandria, 1659 ; Crema, 1664 ; 
Parma, 1668 ; Udine, 1680 ; Finale Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711 ; Porto Maurizio, 1736 ; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836 ; S. Felice-a- 
Cancello (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2 . Missions. — The first mission of the Bama- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
Father Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marchesi of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul V., King Henry IV. of France 
obtained some Barnabites to labour m Bdarn in the 
work of destroying the heresy of Calvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortune Colome, Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same time S. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Barnabites w'ere thus 
able to penetrate n-om B6arn and Savoy into 
France. We may cite among the houses of Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan, Bourg- Saint- And^ol, Loohes, 
Bazas, Gu6ret, ORron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 under the auspices of Dupanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owing 
to the influence and goodivill of the celebrated 
Russian count, Gregory Schouvaloff, who had 
passed from the Ortnodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Comelio Porzio into Valtellina; but this 
mission, not-withstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites were sent into Austria by Urban VIII. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand II. for some ‘ religious ’ fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Barnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of S. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. Among the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Fenari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement xi. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it ; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
■withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dying 
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children. Father Cesati mth a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China ivith the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic,’ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they aU afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnahites by Benedict xiv. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Sala, op. cit. p. 284). 

The historj' of this mission is recorded in the Description qf 
the Burmese Empire by the Bamabite missionary Sangermano, 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1S03 (d. 1819). After Calchi 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of otlier missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict Xiy. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built— at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college lor 40 students, and an orphanage for g^rls ; at Ava a 
church : at Pegu a church and house ; at Monia a church, 
presb^derj’, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches in Subaroa ; at Chiam-sua-rocca 0 churches ; 
at Itangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1746 the Vicar Apostolic Oalizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission lan^lshed until 1749, 
when Fr. Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1766, when Nerini was 
Idlied. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
Iw Napoleon rir. Among the Bamabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is duo Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec. 12, 1776), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At tliat ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few con^icuous members ; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher. Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Kegi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among ite 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius VII. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1776-1854), 
who was aftenvards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (f 1851) ; Fathers Stanislao Tomba (f 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (t 1843), who were 
made bishops, the former of Forli, the latter of 
Assisi ; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecchi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grandi (orator and poet), 
Giuseppe Racagni aud Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church; 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and aftenvards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (t 1692) ; Carlo Bascapb, bishop of 
Novara (t 1615) ; Juste Gu6rin, prince aud bishop 
of Genoa ; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin ; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
aftenvards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro ; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia ; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tomielli (annalist) ; Reden to Barauzano (1590- 
1622; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer) ; Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Dominiq^ue De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians); Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
maso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore CorticoUi (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1SG5, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (t 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Aimerici). In 
Belgium the Barnahites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the e.vpulsion of all ‘ religious ’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnahites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnahites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3. Constitutions. — The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnahites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zaccaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive untU 1579 
{CoTistitutioTies Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli Decollatilibris 
quattuor distinctm, Milan, 1579 ; other editions, 
Milan, 1617 ; Naples, 1829 ; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory xni. by. his Brief of Nov, 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this last the follorving are some 
of the rules: — The General Superior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. All the members of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at the same time eveiy member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. Hie usual residence 
was changed, from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander Vili. (1690). The haoitof 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the re^ar clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier {History of Religious 
Orders, p. 363) : 

‘Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Kcllrious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the follo\ring day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their Jay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial at Ore 
years.' 

The Congregation of the Bamabitea, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria ; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia ; and the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 
province contains. Every house has its _ own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, lias a Council which he must consult cm 
the affairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors arc nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may be changed 
at the end of every year, or maybe re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the memhera who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general •well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Bamabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

lOTEBATimE. — Fr. L. Barelll, Memorie deW origine fonda- 
ziont avanzamenti eec. della Congregaz. de Chienci Regolari 
di S. Paolo, 2 vols., Bologna, 1703-1707 ; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Historia Congregat. Clerr. Begg. S. P. ab ejiu primordiie ad 
inilium scbo. avi.. Borne, 1852 ; L. Ungarelii, Bibliotheca 
Seriptonim e Congreg. Clerr. Bepg. S. Pauli, vol. i. (the only 
one published); Borne, 1846; Pietro Grazioli, Prcestantium 
Tirorum gui in Congregat. S. Pauli outgo Bamabitarum 
memoria nostra JJoruerunt, Bologna, 1761 ; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fili biografiei di insigni Bamabiti, Orema, 1870 ; Collezione di 
vite del piii distinti religiosi della Congregazione dei Chier. BB. 
di S. Paolo detti Bamabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1858-1862 ; Helyot, 
Bistoire deg ordres monastiques, iv. 100-116, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-19 ; Currier, History of Beligious Orders, pp. 360-363, 
Kew 'Vork, 1894 ; Heimbucher, Orden und Eongregationen der 
katholischen Kirche^, iii. 270-274, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire, compiled 
chiejly from native Documents . . . and translated from his 
MS by William Tandy, Borne, 1833 (reprinted, Bangoon, 1885) ; 
Griffini, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto, 
Udine, 1781. The continuation ol the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
■will shortly be published by the writer ol this article. 

G. Boffito. 

BARODA. — I. Name and history. — ^The origmal 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. paZo- 
dara {vata, ‘banyan-tree,’ udara, ‘cavity’) ‘in 
the heart of a banyan grove ’ ; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf ; a local legend (BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandavatl, 'city of sandalwood ’ or ‘of the Jain 
king Chandan ’ ; v Iravatl or Virakshetra, ‘ land or 
field of heroes.’ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occupation 
from A.D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests ivith the Maratha 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( ‘ cowherd’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NINQ i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of wich is now represented by the 
ruins of Paten at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Matimild of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dwarka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khiljl m 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaji Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2 . Statistics of religion. — The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79‘22 per cent.) ; 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8’54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9‘02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3‘31 per cent.) being made up of Jains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Vi§nu, and the remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktes, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external obsenmnces than 
upon doctrine ; and the Saktes, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘ right-hand ’ (Daltshina-mdrgl) 
and ‘ left-hand’ [Vama-mdrgl), the former worship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrik cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Rama ; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kabir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
and the Ganesapanthi are worshippers of Ganela 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

‘Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exdusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists ’ (Census Beport, 1991, i. 137). 

The Maratha ruling djmasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘ sword father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
the Kunbi caste, from which the Marathas have 
mainly sprung (BG xviii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall (Asiatic Studies^ 
i. 30) writes : 

‘ These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, hy examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.’ 

3 . Hinduism. — In its public and private -ivorship 
(pujd) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘ twice-bom ’ (dvija) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
the animistic basis of thef aith is shown in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; tlie sun 
and planets ; cows, nulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose (Hcrpcstes munao), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes ; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), and the acacia; of stones representing 
Siva, Vi?nn, and Ganeia, and the conch-shell ; of 
jewellery and books of account; and of arms carried 
by the military classes (Census Bep, 1901, i. 122 fl'.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages; and the domestic rules of ritual (sash- 
skara) prescribed for each stage of life — conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly be per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(■wh. see) in Bengal ; BechrajI, where a married 
woman of the Cnaran or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yoni, 
or symbol of the female sex (BG vii. 609 ff.) ; and 
Kamali on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4 . Jains. — The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
laidsh expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction and examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration (Census Bep, 1901, i. 
149). 

5 . Animists. — ^The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gamit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubla, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagai, or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the vote^ himself. One of tliese, KavSdio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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ritual being like that common to the other N. 
Dravidian (wh. see) tribes {ib. i. 155 if.). 

6. Parsis. — One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsari, which they occupied in A.D. 
1142, after leaving their first settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous tire-temples, and 
toAvers of silence for the exposure of the dead. 
Here bums the sacred fire, Avhich they claim to 
have brou^it Avith them from Persia (Hff vii. 566 ff.; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Ifist. of the Parsis, 1884, 
i. 37 ; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsis, Bombay, 1905). 

7. Christians. — The increase in the number of 
Christians, due to missionary Avork among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
notCAvorthy. The community Avhich in 1872 num- 
bered 313 had in 1901 increased to 7691, 

Literature.— J. A. Dalai, Census Report, IBOl, vol. xvill. 
of Repoi'ts of the Census of India ; F. A. H. Elliott, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. vil., 1883 ; J. Forbes, Oriental Jtcmoirs, 1813 ; 
A. K. Forbes, BSs Mdln, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozeral^, 1878. For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elliot-Dowson, Hist, of India, 1858-7? ; Sir E. C. B^ley, 
Local Muhamrnadan Dynasties of Gujarat, 1880 ; J. Grant 
DuS, History of the MahrattasS, 1873. VV. CROOKE. 

BARSOM (Av, baresman). — ‘Barsom’ is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal-AA’ire rods (tdi ) — used in the chief cere- 
monies of the Parsis — representing the cut sterna 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
number of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in Avhich they are used; the loAvest permissible 
number seems to have been three, Avhile the 
numbers five, seven, and nine are also mentioned. 
The number noAV varies betAveen five and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as used to-day, are bound 
together Avith a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves. For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Haug’s Essays, p. 396 ff., and 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i, p. Ixxiii. f,; see 
also there the description of the detailed derations 
■with which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the barsom is frequently sprinkled 
Avith the holy Avater [zaoBra, zor), and Avith the 
consecrated milk in the yasna, or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty-three sIioaa's that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i, 10, iii. 12, as applying 
to the ratus of the yasna ceremony. What 
these special ideas originally Avere is no longer 
clearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, Ave may readily arrive 
at their significance. Fcav doubt that aa-c have 
in the barsom {baresman) a form of bareziS, Vedic 
Skr. barhis, the ‘ straAV cushion ’ upon Avhich the 
ods of the Veda Avere supposed to sit, as they 
escended in response to the sacrifice, and npon 
which also oflerings to them Avere spread — and 
this at a time Avhen the ancestors of the present 
Indian dcA’a-Avorshippers and of the Ahura- [Asura-) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when ‘Veda’ and ‘ Avesta’ Avere blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in faA-our of this, apart from the 
etymology: chiefly the word ‘spread,’ Avhich is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedic barhis. The 
rod-tudgs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread ’ noAV, except 
upon the mSh-rii (a sort of rack AA’ith tAVO crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon ■which 
they, lor the most part, rest. But the barhis Avas 
and is ‘spread’ as ‘straAv’; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i. 132), Avhere he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper: ‘He “spreads” [the verb used is 
iroirdcraeiv] the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesh npon it.’ (This item, by the 


Avay, is one of many Avhich shoAV hoAv Avidely 
this form of Avorship Avas diffused in Persia, and 
hoAV long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely to a 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behisttln, etc., where Auramazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ Avho made 
this earth and yon heaven.’*) 

The barsom is, and Avas then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of Avhich the Gathaa 
Avere sung Avithout curtailment. It must therefore 
be understood by all serious Parsi AA'orshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character ; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas Avhich we 
might, Avith some reason, describe as ‘godlete,’ 
Avhose AVorship, hoAvever, Avhen sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, but 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘girdle,’ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
Avhen Ave press our inquiries a little further, Ave see 
that the barsom Avith its uses is but the persistence 
of an original idea which AA'as dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples Avhile as yet they Avere undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for Avhich some 
similar plant mi^t be substituted (Fas. xxii. 3). 
In conjunction Avith the ‘libation’ (zaoBra), it is 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to Avhom it, -with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated {Yas. iv. ; Vtsp. xi. 2), to the 
sacrifice {Yas. ii,, Avhich bears the special name of 
Barsam Yait ; of. Yas. xxii. ; Vtsp. ii.) ; an im- 
portant part of the AA’orship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘ one should offer barsom an aeia long, a yava 
(grain ?) broad ’ ( Vend. xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the SroS Barvn, AA’hich grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life {Yas. iii.). Sraosha Avas, indeed, 
‘the first Avho spread forth the barsom, both of 
three tAvigs, and of five tAvigs, and of seven tAvigs, 
and of nme tAvigs [the Palilavi commentary on 
Niranyistdn xc. raising the number of tAvigs to 
651], (reaching) both to the Imee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
propitiation and the glorification of the Amesha 
Spentas’ (Yas. Ivii. 6), and the offering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts AA'hich bring 
the blessing of that element ( Yas. Ixii. 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to AA’hich sacrifice is offered {Yas. IxxL 23) 
and AA’hich are invoked to be present at the 
sacrifice ( Vtsp. x. 2), besides ha\dng obedience to 
them solemnly inculcated {Vtsp. xii. 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to be made ly the 
‘Aryan lands' to Tishtrya (Ff. viii. 58) ; AA'ith it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mithra (Yt. x. 88 ), Avho, 
if a pious priest sacrifices Avith barsom, bestows 
blessings on him Avho employs the sacerdotal 

** [Tho boreom is also alluded to at least thrice by othcrOreek 
writers: Strabo, p. 7^, r&t S' itnySat notoOrrat (se. ol MayotJ 
iroXvE vpdroi' papSav pvpiKivav harrav Seapr)v xarexomti 
Dinon, 03 quoted by tho scholiast on Nicandcr’a Thtriaea, CIS, 
KoJ Tout uantir 4i7<rt Mijtoi/T pdSSoif iiavreveaSai ; and tho Acts 
of St. Sira, Rom., May, Iv. 17. 0 (written in the reign ol 
ChosroSsIi., d. 028), ri (vAa Si' ur epayrwrfy Kari -njv rm 
ZuipoojTrpov 5cit/iOFtw^i7 TToptL^otTiVt It is iincwiso iDcntiODCu by 
Armenian and Syriac writers (as by Eznik, Ayainsl the Sects, 
tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1000, pp. 02, 07; Hoffmann, Auszdoe aus 
syr. Akten pers. iluriyrer, Leipzig, 1880, np. Ot, 111). It 
should furthermore bo noted that many scholars (e.ff. Pinches, 
DR iv. C20) see In the words of Eric S>7, ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, ' an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
arc probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, BRi II. U63), 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
*11 mb), • tAA-igs of a strange one (i.e. of a foreign god),’ of Is 17^* 
may liicCAvise refer to the barsom. — L. H, G.) 
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mediator {Yt. x. 137-139) ; and, in turn, barsom is 
among the ofierinffs to be majde to Haoma ( yhs. 
XXV. 3). Even Ahura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Vayn, the Wind [¥t. xv. 2), and to Ashi, 
Righteousness (Yt. xvii. 61), conies swiftly to one 
whose ofierin" includes the barsom (Yt. xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis (q.v.) must be invoked 
(Yt. xiii. 27). In like manner it is used in sacrifice 
to the sun (Nyayii i. 16), the fire (Fas. Ixii. 1), 
Mithra and Rama Hvastra (/end. iii. 1), and 
Anahita (Yt. v, 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Rapithwina, or midday sacrifice (Zfnngdn iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single offering 
of barsom, as of a single oflering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
the Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and a.l the just are 
borne to Paradise (Fragments of Tahmuras, xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt passage YaSt 
XV, 65 seems to imply that it should he gathered 
after daivn but before full daylight. He who has 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom ( Vend. iii. 15-17 ; cf. Sdyast ld~ 
Sdyast ii. 18), and a menstruons woman or one 
sulfering from leucorrhea must keep .half that 
distance ( Vend. xvi. 4 ; cf . Sdyast Id-Sdyast iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33 ; Sad Dar Ixviii. 14), while cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Vend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died (Vend. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to the degree of kinship, the harsom plays an 
important rdle ( Fentf. xii. Iff.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified (Vend, xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a corpse may not be used in connexion with the 
barsom mthm a year after such an act (Vend. vii. 
77). Prosperity shuns the place where a heretic 
(aiemaoya) dwells, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
oflered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma ( Vend. ix. 66-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (wefra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to ‘ holy men,’ i.e. priests 
(Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse with a men- 
struous woman or one suftering from leucorrhea 
(Vend, xviii. 72). If a libation be poured into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative ‘for 
the victory of the non-Aryan lands ’ (Nirangistdn 
Ixviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice (Ntrang. 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the harsom, reference may be made to Ntrang. 
(ed. Darraesteter," Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894) Ixix.- 
Ixx., Ixxiv., Ixxix., xcvii. ff. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy tranriation) ; Sdyast 
td-Sdyast viii. 18 ; Bddistdn-i Dhnk luiii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17 ; Epistles of Mdntliclhar iii, 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the eidls of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahrdm 
Yt. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘as in the reign 
of King Vistasp’ (Bahrdm Yt. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatological data connected with the barsom see 
Bahrdm Yt. iii. 29, 37). The barsom might be 
consecrated by women (Sdyast Id-Sdyast x. 35), 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if the 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was .held tow'ard the north, the 
region of the demons (Sdyast Id-Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin (Tfinkart vni. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dltid-l- 
Mdlnog l-Khrat Ivii. 28 ) ; it played a part ‘ on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of w'ar’ (Binhart Yill. 
xxvi. 24) ; and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distineb barsom-ordeal (baresmok-varth) 
was known (Dlnkart Tin. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

The barsom is also mentioned in the Persian 
Sdh-Ndmah, which records that King Bahram 
Gur and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in his hand, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizri, II 
Libro dei re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also made elsewhere 
(Rehatsek, JBASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five-twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahram ii. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
holding the ‘ring of sovereignty’ and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassanides de feu le lieutenant-giniral J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pi. iv. No. 
13). In modem times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by 
small -wire rods ; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of tivigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree ; and at the present time ‘ in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound •with a slender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was in Zoroaster’s day,’ brass rods being 
substituted only in ivinter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living branches (Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New' York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also YasNA. 

LiteRatdre,— O ldenberg-, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1891, 
pp. 31, 342 ff. ; Hang:, Essays on the Farsis*, London, 1884, 
p. 396 ff.; 'Wilson, Farsi Religion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231; 
Windisenmann, Zoroaslrisehe Stndien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 223, 
276 ; and other ■works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. Mills and Louis H. Gray. 

BARTER. — ^Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are directly offered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was de'vised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties ; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each othePs commodity and 
the desire of each to part with his O'wn superfluities. 
Thus the fisherman w'ould need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
of exchange which would serve at once as a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between j 
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some substance -would be adopted for the double 
purpose, -which all would willingly receive in ex- 
change for their o-wn commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted -with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve these utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and appro.vimate 
stability which would recommend it. The article 
adopted would vaiy with the locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued ; by degrees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modem times 
would be gradually evolved. See art. Monev. 

The term barter or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use ; the term pur- 
chase suggests the employment of money and buy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supplies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or barter. In 1 K we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ' gave Solomon cedar trees 
and fir trees according to all his desire,’ and that 
‘ Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measures of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
oi-vdlized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a sum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kind, by 
the use of a cottage, a garden,, supply of milk, 
butter, etc. , and partly by money wages. If we con- 
sider real wages, t.e. what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modem 
times Ave find some publications such as The Ex- 
change and Mart, Avhich revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
sirable things. 

In uncivilized countries barter is Aridely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., Avith 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, poAA-der, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of the country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difficulty in 
securing mutuality of Avants, orAvhat JeA'ons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers. 
Again, barter requires each article to be measured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further draAvback is the impossibility in some 
cases of dmding the article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition (g.v.) has little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and ^ve a market value. It is usually a 
case of a single exchange in Avhich the values are 
determined by the indivndual AA-ants and capacities 
of the tAVO parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purdiases. Modem trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency ; promises, credit 
documents, and Avhat is called ‘representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Banking and the plearing House 
have provided a mechanism AA’hich in eflect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, Avlifie pre- 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports ; goods and sendees are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their A-alues are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actual exchange is 
effected almost witliout the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per he^ 
of her population), is transacted Avith the trans- 
mission of a very trmal sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of bills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit representing debts to accom- 

lish the equalization or the debts. The operations 

ecorae a A'ast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

Under this refined system of trading no parti- 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 
particular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
by a bill. These bifls are exchanged, t.c. bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the different countries, so that the equation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goods Avith each of its 
customer countries so os to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But county 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon G, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, folloAving the laAV of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the Avorld. 

Thus trade Avhich started Avith simple exchange 
bj barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a Avorld-Avide commerce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur- 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished Avithout the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 

LtTERATiTKE. — JevODS, Jfoney(Lon(H87G) ; Bastable, Theory 
of International Trade (DuhUn, 18S7): Marshall, Principles oj 
Economies, Note on ‘ Barter ’ (Loud. 1007). 

G. Akmitaoe-Smith. 

BASIL.— See Cappadocian Theology. 

BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.— I. Sources. 
— ^Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (Beer, xxiii. 1) tnat he was a felloAV- 
pupil of Satumilus in the school of lilenander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any tmstAVorthy information on the subject. 
It is quite as likely to be simply an inference of 
his oAvn from the fact that Satumilus and Basilides 
are coupled by Irenmus (X. xxiv. 1), Avho, hoAvover, 
says that Satumilus put fonvard his system in 
Syria, but Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archelaus (c. 55 in 
Bonth, Eel. Sac. v. 19C) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to be discussed later, Ave have no 
OAidence for any actirity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, Avho visited. Egypt, had some Avarrant 
for his account of the places outside Alexandria 
AA'here Basilides AA’orked. The same uncertainty 
surrounds the date of his activity, but avc shall 
probably be safe in accepting the usual viewed. 
Clem. Strom, vii. IOC) that his Avork fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* He 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Apostle Peter through Glaucias (Clem. 7.c.). His 
chief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
Hippolytus (Philos, vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which I 
he had received from Christ. They also appealed 
apparently to Zoroastrian authorities. BasUides 
wrote a work entitled Exegetica, that is, ‘ Exposi- 
tions,’ in 24 hooks (Strom, iv. 88 ; Euseb. EE 
iv. 7. 7). This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origen (Horn. 1 in 
Luc.) that he wrote a Gospel. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen with ms facilities for in- 
formation should he mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may infer that Basilides OTobably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
possibly also on Mark ; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his oivn 
compilation from the Gospels. He is also said to 
have -written incantations and odes ; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore -wrote several works 
— first, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
identical -with the Parcenctics mentioned by Epi- 
phanius (xxxii. 3) ; secondly, a treatise on tne 
Parasitic Soul (Strom, ii. 113) ; and, thirdly, 
Ea^ositions of the Prophet Parchor, which must 
have contained at least two books, since we have 
a quotation from the second (Strom, -vi. 63). 

The problems which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 
plexing and bafiling kind. The accounts given of 
Basilides’ system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
and the new evidence which has come to light has 
made the problem still more difficult. Before the 
publication of the Philosqphumena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, the main sources of information were the 
account of the system in Irenaeus’ great work 
against heresies, and the related accounts in later 
heresiologists ; information given by Eusebius con- 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor ; 
and some extracts from the works of Basilides and 
his son Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the Acts of Archelaus. 
Even these authorities ivere so difficult to reconcile, 
that Neander (followed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Irenteus as referring to a later develop- 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later BasUidians in language 
similar to that employed by Irenaeus, we snonld 
be tempted to suspect that the Basilidians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
-with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosophumena or Refutation of all Heresies, now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication. Hippolytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system which diflers fundamentally 
from that of Irenaeus. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Uhlhom, Baur, Mbller, and 
Hort, accepted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus’ account was led by HDgenfeld (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the veiy influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Hamack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hippolytus ns valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basilides’ 
Q-wn system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
duped by- a forge^ seems to be losing ground, and 
the opinion prevails that the document he employed 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 

* E. Schwart!: argues that wb must take Basilides and Satur- 
nllus at IsMt to the time of Trajan, probably earlier (Ueber den 
Todder Sbhne Zebedaei, 1904, p. 20 f.). He thinks that, while we 
need not accept the Gnostic claims to possess a tradition from 
the Apostles, we may well distrust the ‘ tendency ’ chronology 
of then: opponents. 


the later Basilidians. Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of Archelaus, containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
years ago, and made accessible by C. H. Beeson 
m 1906 (‘ Hegemonius, Acta Arohelai,’ in Die gr. 
christl. Schrftsteller in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten). The text we pre-viously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
very intelligible. 

TTie -view that the account of Hippolytus rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in 1885 by George 
Salmon in an article in Jlermathena, entitled ‘ The 
Cross References in the Philosophumena.’ In 
reading the work of Hippolytus he had often been 
struck by the coincidences between the various 
systems. These had, in fact, dra-wn the attention 
of earlier scholars ; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hippolytus became known 
as a zealous purchaser of Gnostic documents, the 
demand created a supply, tlie unscrupulous dealer 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gnostic schools, and tnese were 
eagerly purchased by the credulous bishop, who in 
this way included in his work accounts of systems 
which had never really existed. Attention was 
dra4vn to Salmon’s article by Hamack (ThLZ x. 
[1885] 606 f.), and in his Gesch. des NT Canons 
(1889, i. 765 f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken np by Stfihelin in a 
special investigation, ‘Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
polyts,’ TU, 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
little about Basilides, but Stiihelin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this part of Hippolytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sects. For 
a time the theory found several supporters, in- 
cluding C. Schmidt (Gnost. Schriften in kqpf. 
Sprache, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kruger (PEE*, s.v.). 
It has, however, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond (Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, but by Anz 
(Zur Frage nach dem Ur^i-ung des Gnostizismus, 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset (Hauptprohleme der Gnosis, 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhewer in his Patrology also 
judges that ‘this hypothesis offers too violent a 
solution of the problem.’ Even Hamack, who in 
his Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur (1893, vol. i. 
p. 157) spoke of Hippolytus’ sources as probably a 
forgery, expresses himself with greater reserve in 
his Chronol. der altchristl. Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 
p. 231). The present -writer can only repeat the 
unfavourable judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stahelin’s work in the Classical Review, 1892. 
In the first place, the coincidences may readily be 
accounted for by the fact, which Stiihelin himself 
admits, that Gnostic documents circulated freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a measure public property, it m 
difficult to understand how the forger could com- 
mand prices high enough to reward him for his 
trouble. Thirdly, it is still more difficult to 
explain the very striking difierence in the level 
of speculative power which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
would assent to Stahelin’s -view that the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non- 
existent God, was trying to turn the whole Gnostic 
scheme into ridicule, which would surely have 
been a dangerous game to play if he had -wished 
to palm ofl' his forgeries as genuine. Rather they 
will recognize in the system a speculative power 
not inferior to that displayed in Valentinianism, 
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and account for the strange language ■which the 
author employs hy his efiort to explain the in- 
explicable — aU the more that his lan^age has 
parallels in that of other deep thinkers, nloreover, 
Stahelin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Irenmus, ■whereas several scholars 
■who have no preference for Hippolytus’ account 
have recognized that it is very difhcult to harmonize 
Trenteus with the quotations given hy Clement. 
Por these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combmed Avith such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
AA-ith the genuine system of Basilides or not, he at 
any rate communicates a system Avhich Avas really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonius 
in the Acts ofArchclaus has also created suspicion. 
Gieseler argued that the Basilides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered that his denial had some shoAv of 
reason, but on the Avhole regarded the arguments 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
(Smith-Wace, DCS i. 277*). He should therefore 
not haA'e been quoted by G. Kruger [PBE^ ii. 431) 
as agreeing witli Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he Avas a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, ‘ the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian system’ {Gnoslicisnius, 
1860, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Harnack ; while Kruger thinks that, although Ave 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite Avell have been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, hoAvever, Ai-hether Ai'e should reject the 
author’s account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract Avhich he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, inasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Avork ^ould probably be identified 
with Basilides’ tAventy-four Dooks on the Gospels 
which bore the title Exegetica. The real objection 
felt by those Avho accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can be no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation A’vdth 
Manichoeism made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete Avork 
before him. If, hoAi-CA’-er, the extract given is 
genuine, it must rank Avith those preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
■writer that vre haA’e no good ground for disputing 
its authenticity. 

2. System of doctrine.— ■V^’‘e may now proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems AA’hich 
haA'e come doum to us. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the someAv^at desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphj’sics, into a cqmjnete 
system. It aa-UI accordingly be best to bepn Arith i 
the accounts Avhich profess to give us the original 
system. 

(fl) IVe take first that of Irenccus (I. xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contact especially with 
i the description he gives of the vicAi's of Satumilus. 

[ According to Irenaus, Basilides began with the unborn 
fhther, and represented Nous ns His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
Di'namis. From the last two came the first series o{ princi- 
palities, powers, and angels, who created tlie first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic series, who created 
the second heaven ; and so on till 365 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the world, 
and divided it among themselves. Their chief was the God ot 
the Jews, rvho aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all otlier nations were stirred up to be at enraitj" 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to save 
the world from destruction, and sent His firstborn Nous, >.e. 
Christ, to deliver those that beh’eve in Him from the world- 
angds. He appeared in human form and taught^ but at the 
crucifixion changed forms with Simon of Oj^rene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, wliilo Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemies In the form ot Simon ; lor, 
since He was incorporeal. He was essentially invisible, and so 
He returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth 'will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he is a 
slave to the world-angels ; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, ho is freed from them. The 
Basilidians denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded everj' form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arte, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels in the 365 
heavens. The name given to Christ, In which He ascended 
and descended, was Caulacau ; and just as Caulocau passed 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
all, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the sj’stem and 
known the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries the}- kept secret, and said 
that only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the theories of mathematicians, and thus made out the positions 
ot the 365 heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 365. 

It is unnecessary to supplement the account of 
Irenmus by reference to the other heresiologists 
Avho give us an essentially identical system j but 
there are some features Avhich call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars Avho most Avarmly 
Aundicate the superiority of Irenrous’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he bri^s against 
Basilides. Clement or Alexandria (Strom, iii. 
608 ff.) rebukes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in vieiv of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sinfulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Pfleiderer ( Urchristcntum\ ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
Avent out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 19*^), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Jesus to carry His 
cross, and Avas elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteworthy that 
in this account only five iEons are interpolated 
betAveen the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those who re-construct the original 
CTTstem by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing tAvo from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very questionable, however, Avhether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case nothing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bonsset has pointed out parallels to the scheme M 
given by Irenseus. The name Caulacau occurs m 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

• ‘Qaemadmodoin et mundus nomcn esae In qno dlcunt 
deactndlise et ascendisse aaluatorem, esse Caulacau' Hrcn. 
ode. Hot. L Z4). The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is uninteUigiblc in ite present form. nUgenfcId 
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sufficiently clear that it is intended to be the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic 
^sterns, and was probably derived from la 28'®. 
ihe statement in Tertullian (de Prmscr. Hcer. 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basilides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Irenrous. The fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear the word 
Ahrasax, or more rarely Abraxas, on them has 
caused them to bo regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally a^eed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Hamack says ; 

‘ Not everywhere where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian’ [Altchrist. Lit. i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
with tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like Mitdpit and Nefxos, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(6) The account given by Hippolytus. 

This account starts with a very transcendental doctrine of 
God. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which language 
is strained to raise Ood above ail the limitations involved in 
afllrmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negfatlve His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing — 
using the term in a sense similar to that in which John Scotns 
^gena spoke of God ns Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend his words to be taken ns a negation of all existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but Ood is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
ever}- name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘willed’ 
is a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, but containing within it the promise and 
potency of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from God, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creative word of which wo read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just ns the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or the peacock's egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to be 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

Within this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon as the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God. The gross Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a wing, 
Identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit. So helped in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in his flight to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 


IKetzergaehiehtf, p. 197) proposes to strike out mundus as 
a margmal gloss on Cauiacau, and to read ejus for esse after 
nomen. This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the I^tin as follows : hy rpoirov xai rbi- Ko<r(io_>- ayofsa 
fivat, iy x.r.X. This he then emends : ov rpurroy eai to ojcoct^ov 
ovofia, tv x.T.k., ‘as also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau.’ 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenfeld makes no difference to the main point, which is 
that the Saviour in His descent and ascent bore the name 
Cautaeau; Irenseus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following seutence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among, the 
Ophites and Nlcolaitans. Epiphanius derives it from 
‘ line upon line,’ in Is 281®. This is corroborated by a statement 
of Hippolytus, in which the names Saulasau and Zeesar are 
added. These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
same passage, meaning ‘precept upon precept’ and ’here a 
little.’ Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
uplanation, and the view that the terra may have been a 
Gnostic loan-word to which the explanation was subsequently 
attached. 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the snpra-cosmlo space and the 
world, and became the Armament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit was filled with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused moss of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better in every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when ho reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to bo the limit of space. And since ho was 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supremo God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdoad. This son inspired the Archon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomod. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who inspired his father to form the creation 
below tbe Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that is determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent God. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent God. To him St. Paul’s 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God ^o 8'S®’-). And the eons of God are the 
spiritual, whose task it is to train the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the great Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not admit 
that the ihire Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contradict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son of the great Archon as catching illumination 
from the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the flame that kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of the Archon's son 
aspired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth flashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Archon’s son revealed it to nis father, who, when he 
learned that he was not, ns he had imagined, the supreme Ood, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from tbe son of tbe great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 865 
heavens in the Hebdomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth.! Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
end Hebdomad, ond now it was fitting that it should reach tbe 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus tbe Son of Mary, and through 
Him redemption was effected. For within the seed all grades 
of existence were tangled together in confusion, so that It was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by the death of Jesus, The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historical, 
and be was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to be sorted should bo combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there ; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
to them; and finolly rose to the remon where the blessed 
Sonship dwells. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar process of purification, and then, refined like 
the birst Sonship, ascended to the non-existent God. The 
same experience is repeated in tbe case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

tVhen the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonships to tbe non-existent God, then God will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from tbe 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is ab^e them, 
and bo tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fatal to 

• The Sethians spoke of tbe pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Stahelin does. Tbe point of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Charaeler 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 817) ; and Bousset 
points out {Bauptprobleme, p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenly worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
tbe world of Ahriman is malodorous. 

t It has been suggested that this section on 865 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhllioni, Pat basilid. System, p. 65f.. and Hort. 
art. ’Abrasax’ in DCB), 
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them, for they can live only la the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higher spheres. If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence ; but if they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And Uius, with th& allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
iraorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
there will come the restitution of all things. 

The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other Gnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its eiMhatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. For this reiection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 

then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails ; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pure Sonsliip domi to 
the CTossest matter, the gom of history being the 
establishment of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts wth the 
principle that evolution is degeneration. Each 
pair of iEons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice follows. Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of e.vistence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary ; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the pferoma, the psychicju and material must 
remain outside. Thus Basilides leaps the gulf 
between the infinite and tlie finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basilides’ scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at tlie same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this riew, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, ho was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonship is difficult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
First Sonship is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
being, for both of them pass to the liighest realm 
of au, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonship, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondness for triplioity, which is so characteristic 
of sncli schemes. He has also been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis. The connexion 
between the Second Sonship and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, remmds one 
of ‘the waters above the firmament’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonship with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in comparison with the 
fineness of which tlie waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at present comoined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which arc astro- 
nomical in their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes. The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in_a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Demiourgos in ! 


the system of Valentinus, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historic^ly considered, they 
represent two stages in the world’s history. 'The 
! great Archon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pen'ades the system 
is very noteworthy. This comes out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
i intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
I towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
I are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonship 
i and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonship remains within the 
seed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(c) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Irenreus and that 
given by Hippolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first place, Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Irenteus, and had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Iremens’ account and gives one entirely 
different. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that he took no precautions 
to ensure that the new information was superior. 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works were 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Irenams sliows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgenfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Irenreus’ language that he knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
simply on his source, which lie believes (in harmony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntagma. Some of the 
mistakes of Irenreus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Irenreus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
qmte a commonplace presentation of ordinary 
Gnostic beliefs, and it is not easy to underst.'i’id 
why Basilides gained his immense reputotion if lie 
was capable of nothing better than this._ On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by Hippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not be blinded by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed worldng out. With the 
account of Hippolytus before us, we can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have hod 
no distingtiished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
the evolutionary theory is incomiiatiblo wtli the 
nature of Gnostici.sin, and that on this account the 
presentation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
(Gnost. Schriften in kojnt. Spraclie, 1892, p. 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate assumption. There 
is no reason in the nature of tilings why Basilides 
could not have followed the line which Hippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one’s title 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by a prion considerations.* 

(d) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 
andria has naturally been claimed both by those who 
favour the representation in Ireneeus and by those 
who accept that of Hippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenmus’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
Mints Irenseus is convicted of misstatement by 
Clement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
ffict between Clement and Hippol3d;us, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into a 
single coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archoirs amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
‘ fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 

reted it of the passage, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the 

eginning of wisdom.’ It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
poly tns with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxos is not 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Ireneeus are slight and 
general, and they are also points of contact with 
Hippolytus, for Both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an Archon. Even if Hippolytus were left out of 
account altogether, it woulo be very difficult to 
reconcile Iremeus with Clement. And several 
modern writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenscus does not present us 
with the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in treating 
Iremeus as a secondary authority who employed 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative poAver and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

(e) We should be warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harraoniziM it AA'ith 
the quotation in the Acts of Archelaiis. Probably 
we ^ould not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basiliaes’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes.^ Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, i.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles — 
light and darkness — ^leading their own life in ignor- 

• BoHsset considers that the Philos^humena presents us with 
a monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides. 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus' 
version : ' One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that this is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none so pure as in the Basilidian. Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the .£0113, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
ASons (Barbelo Gnosis, Valentinianism). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion ns to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
for the con^rehension of the Gnodt * (HauptprobUun, p.S29). 


anee of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle Avith it. 
The light, hoAvever, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simply affected 
Avith the wish to behold it, and did so as m a mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, but possibly the meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover Avhat had been taken by the 
darlcness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in Aurtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to form the creation AA'hich Ave see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for Ave should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover hoAv far 
his accusation of dualism Avas home out by Basilides’ 
OAvn expression of opinion on the vieAvs Avhich he 
reports. It is quite possible that the approximately 
Manichfean theory Avhich is here put lorAvard Avas 
quoted by Basilides because it had jpoints of con- 
tact Aidth liis oAvn system. It Avoufd be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine Avith the 
monistic system of the Fhilosophumena. But 
possibly Basilides may have felt that it illustrated 
his oAvn vieAV of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
Avas consequently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that characterizes the system as described by 
Hippolytus, there is a dualistic strain Avithin it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an affinity Avitli 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
OAvn system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity Avith Persia, that Isidore 
Avrote an exposition of the prophet Parehor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcoph. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parehor. Isidore is 
also said to have accused Pherecydes of borroAving 
from the prophecy of Ham, i.e. probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult to decide, but, in ArieAV of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, wo may perhaps still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though Ave must alloAv for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment AA’here Hippolytus exjilained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his OAvn 
words. 

(/) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tens ns that Basilides taught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions Avhich are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, including 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, and 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
he to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
Avhich have adhered to the rational soul, the 
passions of irrational animals accounting for his 
lusts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrme of the parasitic elements 
Avhich have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modem 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious diflerences betAvecn the 
tAvo. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse AA’hich embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could rightly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts that the 
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rational soul ought to bo supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse hia misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreira i)assion8. _ This doctrine 
was probably connected ndth Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration Avhich is attested by Origen. In 
bis Com. on Romans (bk, v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Eo 7°, ‘ I was alive apart from 
tbe law once,’ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived be had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, i.e. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that sufTerin^ invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the snflering of the righteous would 
he to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really sufiering for sins which they bad 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants sufTered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
diflerence between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theo^, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say : 

‘ Ho has not smned, but was like a child sufiering ’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 

* The man you name is man, but God is rigliteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyruom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a duallstic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted by the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘ I -will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins m ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of_ Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmic by 
nature. In other words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot | 
properly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to esOTpe. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basiliaians ; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from tlie Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was inteipreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3. F ormative influences.— The uncertainty which 
bangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those wlio accept the 
account of the Philosqphumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from GruJt Fhilosc^hy, but they 


do not follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized.^ The meatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism, but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian injlvence must also he invoked. 
Pfleiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that wo can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration ; while the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. Moreover, the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
(Strom, iy, 12), that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pfleiderer asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist ethics t Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, Avhich we leam from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still niore to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He explicitly sets aside tlie derivation from 
Stoicism which has found favour with several 
modem uTiters. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
wider problem of the diffusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be best to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosopliy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the way of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which contained portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and J ohn, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Komans. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he was in- 
fluencea by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, ho owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers ; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. We have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. l)found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the 4th century. Tho state- 
ment made by Jerome (Ep. 15,3 aa Viyilant, 6_), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. Tliey were Manichaians with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost. 
Schriften, 562). 

LrrEBATDRB.— Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilldee in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natu^ 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre’s discussion in his Jlistoitc as Alomchis tt dti 


• Cf. what Harnack says as to the blending- of rolljdons : It Is 
ill a moot point of controversy whether India had any share In 
lis, and, if so, to what e,Ttcnt; some connexion with India, 
owever docs seem probable' (itUsion and £xpanrim^, Eng, 
, voi. I.’ p. 23). The whole subject Is discussed by Clemen is 
is Keligiomfetch. ErilUrung, 1900. 
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ifaniehiisme, 1734-89, il. 1-63. Lardner’s discussion in his 
Bisiory of Heretics, 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

01 the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet, Entvnchl. der vome/imst. gnost. Systeme, 1818, 
and Church History, Eng. tr. 1860-68 ; Gieseler, in Hall. Allg. 
Ltztg. 1824, p. 82511., and S£, 1830, p. 395 ff.; Baur, Christl. 
Gnosis, 1835, History, Eng. tr. 1870 ; Lipsius, Gnosticismxts, 
1860; Mdller, Gcsch. der Kosmologie, 1S6Q •, Mansel, The Gnostic 
Heresies, 1876; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchrislentums, 
1884 ; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 1887 ; Mead, 

Tx. " •'■n, 1900; de Faye, Introd. A 

. • > ■ ■ ■. ■. ■. . . 1903 ; Bousset, JiauptproDleme 

' ... ' ■ special monographs have been 

devoted to the subject : Jacobi, Basilidis Philosophi gnostici 
Sententias, 1852; Uhlhom, Das Basilid. System, 1856. 

The controversy ns to the trustworthiness ol Hippolytus' 
account c.alled forth a considerable number ol publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among hta 
discussions that in Theol, Jahrbucher (1856), his Jdd. Apoea- 
lyptih (1857), and articles in his Ztsehr. d. uissenschaftl. Theol. 
lor 1862 and 1878. His results are summed up in bis Ketzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Banc’s discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbucher tor 1850, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘ Das ursprungl. Basilid. System,' in Ztsehr. f. Kircken- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE^. The 
article in PRE^ by G. Kruger rules out the Philosophumena, 
and bases the account ol the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenieus being treated as 
secondary, Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fragmentary information we get 
Irom Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s Urehristentum^ (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in BasUides' theological develop- 
ment : the former, his Sj'rian stage, represented by Irensus and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Euppolytus, Clement, and Origen. This re-oonstructlon is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in FSeiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria supports the 
account ol Hippolytus. i^e question of Indian origin Is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘ Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms: the System ol BasUides* (JRAS, 1602), It should 
finally be added that English readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith-Wace’s DOB, with 
which should be taken his articles on ‘ Abrasax * and ‘ Barcabbas 
and Barcoph ' (ti.), and the chapter In J. Drummond's Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History ol Philosophy usually contain some account ol BasUides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson's 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, IWJ. A. S. PEAKE, 


BASKET. — Two kinds of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods ; the 
KavoOv (Kdveov, ndvaarpor, Kdviarpov, KavtoKiov, Lat. 
canistrum) and the Kdhados, Tlie KavoDv is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph, fr. 160 [Kock]j Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from xdva or Kdwa {Lat. 
canna, cf. Korai's in Heliod. JEthiopica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal ; 
in bronze (Horn. H. xi. 630) and in gold (Horn. 
Od, X. 355). The plaiting was clearly mdicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. ^9'^). Wooden xdveo are 
recorded for his otvn time by Eustath. {Od. i. 141), 
This basket was used as a recCTtaole for bread and 
food to be served at meals (cf. Horn. ll. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. Od. iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
oihoxdrat, ‘sacrificial barley’ (cf. Ziehen, Hermes, 
xxxvii. 391 flr.; Stengel, ib. xxxviii. 38flf.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im- 
portant part is played by the Kavour with the oihal 
m the sacrifice of a victim (Horn, Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
wmvenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit, 393 f.) 
in the basket (Eur. El. 810 f., 1142; Aristoph, 
Peace, 948 -i- schol.). As the basket Avas a flat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
Avas likeAvise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll,, init., 
cf. Stengel, A’erm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned Avith sacred fillets {erripipaTa, Aristoph. 
Z.C.), and wreathed AAdth sacred tAvigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargdia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and Days, 101 [p. 419, Gaisford] ; see 
also Dieterich,_Ai2lK viii. Osenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Mlets and tAvigs are often visible on A’ase-paint- 
mgs (cf. _Hock, Griech, Weihegebrauche, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket containea cake 
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and incense (dEl. Var. Hist. xi. 6; Heliodor. jEth. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice Avas begun by the 
basket and the Avater for ablution, Avluch closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. x.xii. ’78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. Peace, 
956 f. ; Eur. Her. Fur. 926 1 ., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrilicial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
ivdpxetrSai KavoOv (Eur. El. 1142, Iph. Aul. 1470 ; 
ASschin. in Ctes. 120; Menand. Perik. 346 f., Sam. 
7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel (Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘ to consecrate,’ Avhioh does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad .Mschyl. i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
schol. jEsehin. 7 .C.). That ivdpxeoOai is not a 
sacred action is dearly shoAvn in Menand. Sam. 7, 
Avhere it is mentioned Avith house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the AA'edding. 
The use or more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. El, 800). As a chief req^uisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43 -f schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock] ; Dittenberger, Syll.^ 628, 23, 
from Eleusia), the xavoOv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259 ; and, e.g., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc, (tAvo in gilt Avood), ii. 668, 3 f. (in gilt bronze), 
6f. {ib.)-, 676, 45 f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 ‘ old ’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f . (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 6, 
653, 15 (Avith Avooden frame ; ihrifuXov) ; 685, 2 ; 
7006 , B 32 (in bronze) ; Kavd xoXxS TropiriKd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op, cit. 

. 307, 29 ; cf. IGA ii. 162, ah. 16). A basket 
edioated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the tmardrat 
'EXevtrtyiffey of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syll.* 

687, 116; cf. IGA ii. 6, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) {IGA viL 303, 66), from Thebes {ib. 2424, 13), 
from /Egina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1688, 6 f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll.* 

688, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in sUver Avith sUver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [1] ; 6p06y, Avith same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 {Kay^ta xp[da-ia], 
golden baskets; ‘inscriptionum templi Dlanm 
Thermiee longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) [CIG, 2856, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can be Avell observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Him. 
Mitt. V. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a Avoman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
{Amer.Joum, of Archceol. xi. 423 ff. ; ib. six similar 
examples) ; more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pi. 45 (cf. Bom. Mitt. l.c. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An affinity seems_ to 
exist between the sacrificial basket and the object 
occurring on Mycenaean monuments, and knoAvn as 
‘horns of consecration’ (cf. c.g. Evans, Mycenaan 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 (101), fig. 1 ; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25; see Hub. Schmidt, Ben. vhilol. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945; Hock, Griech. Weihegehr. 
p. 94, 3). A small Mycenaean clay basket Avith 
four rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pemier, Ausonia, i. 110 ; Arch. Anz. 
1907, p. 109, cf. BuUe, ‘Orchomenos,’ ABAW, 
philos.-philol. Kl. xxh’. 2, p. 81, pi. xxviii, 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thing. Hesych. (s.v. larpiavlSes) 
records that the Atlienians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets’ (cf. IGA ii. 420, 10 f.). Perhaps Leacock 
{de Pompis Greeds, Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rightly 
connects the garment lying on the basket {IGA ii. 
754, 29 f.) Nvith this custom. As a sacred obiect 
the basket is touched by the Gerarm when they 
swear an oath to the Basilissa in front of the altar 
{[Demosth.] ILx. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhard, Phein. Mus. xiii. 474* fF.). 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl {Kavij(*)bpos). 
Leacock’s opinion {loc. dt. p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also carried the basket, finds no 
sufficient support in Aristoph. Birds, 850, 864. 
The canephoros, who was or good family (Philo- 
chorus ap. Harpocr. s.v.) and of virtuous de- 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253 f.; GIG 3602 f.; Ov. 
Met. ii. 711 ; Porphyr. ad Ear. Serm. i. 3, 10 f.), 
was rubbed over ■with flour (Aristoph. Ekil. 732 ; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, de Athen. pompis 
sacris, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach. 
25S, Lys. llSSffi ; [Plut.lA". Orat. vit. p. 852*’ 
ii. 162, c 10, ■with Kohler’s remarks, cf. li. 2, p. 98 ff.) ; 
behind her follows a diphrophoros, ‘ girl caring 
a settle ’ (Aristoph. Birds, 1552, schol. 1651, EkJd. 
732 f. ; Hesych. s.v.). Some of these reports may 
bear special reference to the Panathenrea (of., for 
all, Pfuhl, op. dt. 20 AT. ; Leacock, loc. dt. 9ff.). As 
a preparation for the pompe, the canephoros took a 
cleansing bath in flowing water {[Flnt.] Amat. narr. 
p. 771 f.). According to Menander’s Epitrep. 
221 ffi, married women also participated as cane- 
phoroi, probably of Demeter (r^i Beau), after ha^ving 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46 ; cf. Head- 
lam, Eestorations of Menand, p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is sho^vvn 
by the Attic ‘Dionysia in the Country’ (Aristoph. 
Ach, 241 ff.). First comes the canephoros, then the 
phallos, and the rear is formed by Dicosopolis, at 
the same time the priest and the representative of 
the congregation (of. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the gods seem to follow the basket (see 
Petersen, Burgtempel d. Athenaia, p. 81 ; there is 
a canephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-figure vase-painting in Stengel, KnlUisalt.^ 
pi. i. 4). Basket and phallos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Lesser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of -wine and a ■vine-twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Pint.] de Cupid, div. p. 627^, cf. 
Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. ■vii. 410, 3f.)— the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
founaation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs ; therefore, the present ■writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Ajistoph. Lys. 646 f., where the basket- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canephoros 
was more than ten years of age {ih. 643 ff.). Golden 
baskets with airavTuiv are recorded in schol. 

ad Aristoph. Ach. 242=Suid. s.v. Kavovv. The 
basket-bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon Eponymos {RA xxv. 1873, 178; 
IGA ii. 420 ; for other basket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii. 13885, Add. p. 349 ; ii. 5, 3186, 32), At 
the Panathensean festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls {Jc. orat, v. p. 852\ cf. his speech vepl 
Karr}<f)6pur, Harpocrat. s.v.). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls ■with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as basket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. dt. p. 20, 
133) ; but it is not probable that the girls would 
carry the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfuhl, op. dt. p. 21, 137) ; we must give prefer' 
ence to Leacock’s opinion (loc. dt. p. 14) that 
most of these girls were only ba^et-bearers 
honoris causa. The Kavovv is held by the hieropoios 
(49, Michaelis), who has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the obiect seems to the 
present writer to be ■wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt, xxxiii. 
31, 1) ; the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, <p. dt. p. 259) ; it is inadmissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Kobert, 
GGA dxi. 533 f. ). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes (IGA ii. 
6, 42lcd, 61 f. [soon after B.C, SOS]), and the in- 
scription in honour of a Panathenaio canephoros 
(IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Panathensea a 
number of basket-bearers is likcndse recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, Syll.'^ 634, 14 f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canephoroi (Kbpai Airb riov Kavuv) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon (IGA ii. 678, B 
45 f.). Moreover, basket-bearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults: three permanent 
can^horoi at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-theatre (IGA iii. 338) ; canephoros of 
Athene Soteira (?) (IGA ii. 1387) ; of the Pythian 
Apollo (IGA ii. 1388 [catalogues of basket-bearers, 
who participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State- embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Culte 
(P Apollon Pythien d AtMnes, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87J) ; of the Eleusinia (IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds, 
1508=Smd, «.v. o-AridSeiov]) ; of Asklepios (IGA iii. 
921 ; cf. the canephoros of the Epidnuria, IGA iii. 
916) ; of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual (IGA ii, 1204) ; of the mother of 
the gods (IGA ii. 13886, Add. p. 249) ; of Serapis 
(Ephem. arch. 1895, 102) ; of Isis (IGA iL 1355 ) ; of 
Serapis and Isis (IGA iii, 923 ; of. Kusch, de Sera- 
ide et Idde in Graxia cultis, p, 16). Basket- 
earers of uncertain cults are found in IGA iii. 
920, 922, 924 ; 920a (Add. p, 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Artemis is recorded in Theocrit. ii. 66 f. 
-tschol., and a canephoros in the pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb, 
XV. 151 ; cf. the KavS. ^[u/i^iKd], IGA ii. 678 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7006 B, 25. There were basket-bearers in 
Boeotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basileus ([Plut.] Amat. 
narr. p. 771*’) ; at Delphi (Heliod. .^th. iii. 2) ; on 
Delos (cf. Schoelfer, ‘ deDeli insul® rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud. ix. 1, 240 f.) of Delia and Apollonia (of. 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 145 f, ; BCE iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemis and Leto) (t6. 380 f.), of Artemis 
(BCE xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos (BCE vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Haroo- 
crates) (BCE vii. 368, 18, 6), a basket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Rusch, op. dt. 
p. 62) (CIG 2298), of the Egyptian gods (Itusch, 
op. dt. p, 61 n., 35, 2. 3, and the stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8; BCE vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) (BCE ■vii. 368, 17 
[wie quotation, BCE vi. 346 added by SchoefTer, 
op. dt. p. 241, is not to be found]), of the same god- 
dras used for dating (’ABijvaTov, iv. 462, 16) ; in the 
Troad of the Ilian Athene (CTff 3602 f.) ; in Pisidia 
(Tennessos) of Artemis (CIG 4362) ; in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zens (SWA W, phil.-hist. Kl. cxxxii. 
24, 4). Ptoleniaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of Arsinoe 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priester und Tempel 
im hellenistischen Aegypten, ii. 266 f.). This cane- 
phoros is the oldest Ale-xandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.C. 267-6 (Otto, op. 
dt. i. 157, 3 ; a list of these basket-bearers, »6. 
18501, ii. 3^f.). The same canephoros in Ptqle- 
mais is first recorded B.C. 183-2 (i6. i. 161 f., list, 
ib. 195, iL 325 f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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phoros’were -written by Anaxandrides (Kook, ii. 
143) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze statues of 
basket-bearers -were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 5) ; a basket-bearer by Skopas (Plin. jffiV xxx-ri. 
25). Two basket-bearers are depicted on each side 
of a thymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Keinach, Bip. de la slat. i. 217, li. 425 f.). 

The canistrum (mostly of -willow) was also plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or. XX. 9, 8 ; Thesaur. 1. 1. iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (roecimens in silver, Serv. 
.<®w. i. 706 ; Symm. Ep. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult: at the Termin- 
alia (Ov. Fast. ii. 650 [with fruit]), in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [-vvreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433”']) — both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greet influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Mau, Pompeii, p. 
100). Canistr arias, corresponding to canephoroi, 
arerecordedonly in Africa (CTiviii. 9321 [Cajsarea: 
of Ceres Aug. apparently] 9337, [ti.] 12919 [Car- 
thage]) ; the canistrarias of the dea Caslestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 
4438). There are nine canistrarii of the same 
goddess (Cffilestis Aug.) at Timgad (Rev. arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the cani- 
strarii and the cannophori (=cannarum gestatores) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the collegium) canoforo(rum) at Ssepinum, OIL ix, 
2480) ; see Mommsen, OIL -viii. p. 974 to n. 9337. 

The K&XaOos (Ka\a0i<rKos) originally served prac- 
tical purposes as did the savovv ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment (Aristoph. Lys. 679 ; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle for flowers and fruit 
(cf. e.g. Heliod. .iEth. iii. 2; Eustath. Od. i-v, 
131 ; Reinach, Bdpert, de la stat. i. 76 ; Stephani, 
Compt. rend, de S. Petersb. 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Plin. SN xxi. 23). Asa symbol of 
plenty the calathos is given as an attribute to 
Demeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 25 f. ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 814). In the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calathos on a cart dra^vn by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim. h. Cer. Iff., 120 ff.). 
This calathosis depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312). Usener 
(Rhein. Mus. 1. 146) explained theprocession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festival, referring to Callim. 
op. eit. V. 121 ff., 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archceol. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Eleusin. Kults, 
p. 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc., 
Ptolemaios Philadelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Demeter doulitless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to jEsoh. in Ctes, 120. That 
the cala</ios played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is bIiouti in the formula cleverly inter- 
^eted by Dieterich (Mithrasliturgie, p. 125 f.). 
On the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, Kl. Schr. 
ii. 361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 
350) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the derivation of the chest out 
of the calathos (ib.). A ca/aiAos-procession in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
(Ath. Mitt. XX. 242), according to which a priest of 
Demeter presented a plaited calathos, and attended 
to the i.va<jiopi, of the calathos, which took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


lot.^ Eustath. (Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on tlie Gygajan 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson’s supposition (Gr. Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi, 
who thus imitated dasmonic calathoi. If re»lly 
Helena was original^ nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Helenephoria (Poll. x. 191 ; 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the Brauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223*), 
then here, too, we have a daemonic basket. Pos- 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoi bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos-6.B.nce (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. IV. 105; Hes. S.V.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) a Bithynian spring- 
festival (Usener, op. cit. p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cd- 
linicus ( Vita Hypatii, p. 96, ed. Bonn). Eor fifty 
days, while thisfestivallasted, no journey was under- 
taken. W e must, therefore, suppose a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult of Liber of Lavinium 
(Augustine, de Civ. Dei, -vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the 1st cent, before or after 
Christ (Ath.Mitt. xxiv. p. 413, 13) is certainly closely 
connected -with this procession. Here women are 
invited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
The regulations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Demeter, but do not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op. cit. p. 352) ; such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 
414 f. ). The calaf/ios-worship of Bithynia and Lydia 
is probably justly traced back by Mlsson (op. cit. 
p.254f.) to the Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian cult of 
Bendis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emberg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. 1124, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. above, p._ 434‘). The 
KAnondoesnotbelonghere (Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in the present writer’s 
opinion). The figures bearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
l.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (of. Stephani, 
l.c. 26 f.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Maorobius, i. 20, 13, 
and passim) -with the real basket is equally im- 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Mycemean age (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a sjnnbol (also 
her servants ; cf. Stephani, l.c. 21 n., pi. i. 1, 
iii. 2. 3); then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Pick, Arch. Jahrb. xiii. 156, 
165). L. Deubner. 

BASQUES, — The Basques, Eskualdunac,* are 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spain, 

£ art of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
•6partement des Basses Pyr4n6es. They number 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France — 
600,000 in all — i.e. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of a race, the debris of a language. 

I. Language. — Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent, is borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn doMui that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in tlie analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain shows that this race 

• Lei^arraga (PreJ. to NT, 1671) calls them Beuscaldunae, 
and their language Bemcara. Their name means • Holders ot 
Heuscara.'— tE. S. Dodgson.] 
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once covered the -whole of the Peninsula as -well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
•we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undeciphered, 
the so-called Celtiberian, or ‘letras desconocidas’ 
of Spain. They exhibit a difierence of alphabet 
in difierent parts of Spain,t but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees.J That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly established, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned uTiter. 

2 . Religion. — There is a like difficulty witli 
regard to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘lucem dubiam.’§ The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
year Art-i~arra,\l ‘the between stai-,’ the star 
between night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon,ir and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares.** 
Silius Italicus speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
corpses being left unbnried in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind.ft Ibenan 
deities were assimilated and adopted into the 
Eoman pantheon, like those of other peoples ; the 
names of strange deities abound in the Latin in- 
scriptions.tt Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,’ and ‘Heraus-corrtaehe.’§§ Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the sKill of the Iberians in auguiy. 

• Wilhelm von Humboldt, PrSfungder XTnterttichxmgen Sber 
Vriewohner Bispanient vtrmittiUt der va$kischen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1821 (French tr. by A. llarrast, Paris, 1800)) ; Theodor 
Mommsen, Rbm. Oesch.* vol. v. cap. ii. p. 72 (Berlin, 1894). 

t Puyol y Campo, in Soletin de In It, A. at la Bistoria, vol. 
xvi. p. 321 (Madrid, 1890) ; Strabo, lib, lil. (cap. i. voL i. p. 223, 
ed. Tauchnitz, 1829). 

1 Momtmenta Lingua Tberica;, ed. Aemilius Hiibner, p. cxli 
(Berlin, 1893). 

$ Lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 225 (r\v koXovoi AovKepSovPiov). 
k Art-izarra means the ' mominc-otar ' at ony time ol the 
year. It is translated by luctro, etlreUa del Horte, i.e. ‘ mominp- 
star,' ‘day-star,* ‘star of the North 'in the Zkicfionarp of Don 
Pedro Novfa de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1002) ; and by ‘ belle (Stoile qui 
parait h I'horizon, h I'cst, annoncant I'aurore’ in that of M. 
Salaberry (Bayonne, 1867). The syllable art here has (probably) 
nothing todo witharfe meanine ‘ middle,’ 'between,' but would 
be derived from argitu, 'enlightened,’ like arthatee (Ao 6®) 
In Leicarraea's New Testament of 1671, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hatte means * be^inninp’ and art is a contraction of 
ar^tu, ‘brightened,’ 'lighted,' or, just possibly, of argi, ‘light,’ 
with a euphonic t interpolated, ns in other composite words. 
Thus the word means ‘dawn’ or 'beginnlng-of-light.'— (E.S.D.] 
•) Lib. iii. cap. iv. (vol. i. p. 263, ed. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 18291 
*• Lib. iii. cap. ill. P. 248. 
f f Silius Italicus, Punieonim, ill. 340-343. 

J1 OIL, vol. IL (Berlin, 1869) 2593. lOM, Anderon, 2599, 
lOM, Candiedoni ; so, on this side ol the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lchemni, Minervis Beiisamas, etc. 

55 Julien Sacaze, Jnseriptione antiguei det Pyrfnta, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 167, 210, 214 , 344 ; I. F. Bladd, Epigraphie 
antique de la Gascogne, No, 166 (Bordeaux, 1S8S). In the 
insenption in the chapel of S. Marj- Slagdalene on the summit 
of a hill near Atheratze CTardeLs), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HEIiAVS 

COBR-tSE 
HE. 

The + rises above the other letters. Can it be a double Tf 
Hubner thought it was for IT. Heratwcor might mean ‘inclined 
to talk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize,’ Sehe 
may stand for modem Basque sehi , ' servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
word, as in Seixes at Seville. Corri, now gom, when used with- 
out a preflx as a compound, means ‘naked,’ ‘bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary sense, ‘ red,’ like the flesh of an animal which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 
FANO 
HERAUS 
CORR-fSE 
HE-SACRVM 
C VAL.VALE 

RIANWS. (ES.D.) 


3 . Pre-historic remains. — The pre-historic re- 
mains and megalithic monuments of Sn.ain and 
Southern France do not differ matericuly from 
those common to Western Europe. Tlie exceptions 
are the so-called Toros, ‘ hulls,’ of Guisando ; though 
they are more often boars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3500 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities, (There is only one of 
these in Bascpieland, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several bear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and "Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm Bts Zew 
2 f))a 7 rtsla£ij,t another in Portugal ‘Serapi Pantheo,’ 
The remains of the Cerro de Tos Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius.J 

4 . Name of God. — The name of God in modem 
Basque is Jaungoiko, Jainko, Jeinko, Jinko. The 
last three are considered to be dialectic contractions 
of the first. The meaning would be literally Jaun, 
‘ the Lord or Master,’ goiko ‘ of the Height.’ Jaun 
is used in Basque like Sehor in Spanish— applied to 
men ns well as to God. But in the dialeet of la 
Soule and Eoncal Gaiko means ‘ the moon.’ Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonapartemaintainsthat JdMnyofZ^oisaconti'action 

I for Jaungoikokoa, ‘ tlie Lord of the Moon.’ § Vinson 
holds that the ‘ Lord Moon ’ makes as good sense 
in nij'thology ns ‘the Lord of the Moon.’ Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases iytovCfuf 
rivl 6ttp, and 'Evict 5^ rois KaXXuiVoij dBiovs (paal, the 
other to raXs x-aweXiJvoit viKrup.W The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fathers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no lielp ; they 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, but do not toll 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 

E opular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 
elps us. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstractor collective 
terms, but expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberians in augury. In the 10th and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims -went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes.^ 

5 . Religious dances and other customs. — Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is verj’ different from that of ordinary mediteval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Eur<menns they 
have preserved a whole series of manly dances from 
the time when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, tlie animal dances_ and the religions 
dances. The animal dances still preserved are: 
in la Soule, the Hartz, or bear dance, in which the 
•D. Emflio Hubner, La Arqueologxa de EtpaXxa, p. 254 


(Barcelona, I8SS). 

t Bolelin dela R. A. de la Bitlona, tom. x. 242, xlv. 6067 ; 
OIL ii. No. 46, The Sonletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast-days, stiR cry Yati, Is it the Hebrew Jahweh, or is it the 
rootof j'autti.mesning’Jamp’I— (E.S.D.) , . , 

I LCscursos leidot ante la Academia de la Bistona en la 
Tfcepcwnp^blica dt D, de Diosde la /lada y Delaado (ol&anat 
1875): A. Enccl, ‘Rapport sur une ilission Arch6oIogique en 
Espacne (1891),’ in Eouvelles Architesdes Missions setenlijiquet 
ef fat^roires, tom. iii. p. 197 (Paris, 181K). 

5 A. Hovclacque, E. Picot, and J. Vinson, Milanga^ 
Linguistique et d'Anthropolagie, p. 209 (Paris, 1880), and The 
Academy, 3 March 1877. „ 

I Lib. lit cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wronf. Gath) is the 
Southern Basque equivalent of gauio, ‘of the nic^’ 
moon is considered in that part of Basqueland as ‘the nigiit- 
licht.’-- {E.S.D.) 

*■ Pierre de Lancre, Tableaux de Vineonstance des maucais 
anaesetdimons (Paris, 1012); D. J. A. Lorentc, Hut. Ml, d* 
la 'Inguisicidn de Eepaha, cap. xv. (Madrid, 1822) ; Liffcrm 
Soeiettttis Jetu, Annorum duorum, 1013 . repnnU^r 

Prof. Vinson in Rente de Linguistique, xixlii. £09 (Paris, 1900). 
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Iambs (achouriac) also appear ; the Zamalzain, or 
horse dance, and the Achtri, or fox dance, in 
Guipdzooa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or -worship.* The dance of the 
seixes at Seville is ■well known ; hut the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. ■ It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque.f 
Keligious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques, Travellers in the 15th cent, were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers, t Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and there ransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and ofiered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still carry candles to church and fax 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holders over the tombsof theirparents 
who lie beneath the pavement of the church ; the 
candles are lighted during ma8s.§ The la\’ishnes3 
of the Basques in oflerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., wo was otherwise most 
hostile to them ; 

' In decitnU dindis legitlml, in ablatlonibus oltarium ossneU 
approbantur per unumquemque enim diem, dum ad ecclesiam 
ifoLvarras vadit, out panis aut vini aub tritici out alicujus 
substantis oblntionem Deo tacit.' II 

6. Civil laws. — In striking contrast •\vith this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basques towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain.lT The Englishman who knows 
their language best says : ‘ The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catliolic, almost disagreeably religious, and 
detest Cahun as much ns allloyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, but with less cause.’ ** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti-clericalism remarks on 
this ‘double caractfcre eminemment religieux et 
d6mooratique.’ •tt Basel e de Lagrbze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques ; 
‘le For (i.e. el Fuero) n’exige nucune intervention 
du prfitre dans la celebration du manage, qu’il 
considfere comme un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 
• Augustin Ohnho, Biarritz, entre Us Pyr(r\(es et I'Octan, 
voL ii. cops, xxxviii., xlii. (Bayonne, 1845); D. T. ^acio do 
lotucta, Ouipuzcoaco Dantra, p. 13, B, Baroja Jjonostian, 
1824 ; Manuel do Larramendi 8. J., Coropro/ta de Guipiizcoa, 
pp. 201--245. 

t Eskualduna, Le Manuserit du vieux euri, 1 Deo. 1893. 
It still exists at Deva, in Guipdzcoa, on tbe feast of San 
Roque.— (E.S.D.j 

J J. J. Riafio, Viajes de Extranjeros por Espafia en el Siglo 
XV. (Madrid, 1870). 

§ Ixirrainendi, Corografia, p. 194 : ‘ No es creible, si no se ve 
el mucho pan y cera quo se ofreoe'; D. Pablo de Gorosabel, 
Noticias de las eosas memorabks de Gutpuzeoa, tom. iv. lib. vilL 
cap. 4, sec, 4 ^olosa, 1900). 

E Codex de Saint-Jaegues-de-CompostelU, p. 18. 

Dom Pierdait, in Berne du Clergl francaie, tom. xxv. p. 
625, 15 Feb. 1901. o j r r- 

•• E. Spencer Dodgson, Venoms Antidote, being a reply to Dr. 
SehuchamPs Criticism, p. 89 (privately printed, 1901). 

it Ch. Bernadou, Les Fites de la Tradition Basque d St. Jean 
ie Luz, 1897, p. 44 f. (Bayonne, 1897). 


should be solemnized ‘ segun el Fuero de la Iglesia’ 
or ‘ segun la ley de Roma’ ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals.t The election of the clergy by the 
parishioners continued in some places down to the 
bepnning of the 19th cent.? The rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guipiizooa.§ But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas, 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal case imder any pretext Avhatever;|| no 
priest, except those belon^ng to the place, might 
enter into the toira Avhere the Junta, was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a.session lost his vote for that day. IT When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progress 
through Biscay, and tried to take Avith him the 
Bishop of Pamplona, he Avns obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt the soil Avhereon tbe 
bishop had stood, and thrcAV the ashes into the 
sea,** Later, in 1757, Avhen Ferdinand vi., under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, ho 
Avas compelled to rescind it ; the Cortes refused to 
obey the mandate of any bishops. -it This attitude 
toAvards the clergy in civil matters Avas persistently 
maintained doAvn to the Revolution. 'The position 
of Avomen was high among the Basqties. Along 
Avith some other Pyrenean populations, they 
folloAved the rule of absolute primogeniture; the 
firstborn, Avhether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property.tJ: The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain.§§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the Herorac, Avith 
functions in some respects like those of elders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. HU Yet, Avitb 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical poAver in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal poAver, 
has sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier, nil were typical Basques, the one a Guipdz- 
coan, the other a Navarrese j both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can be traced in their 
Avritings. In this Avay this little people has in- 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the ICth century. 

LiTBRATURE.^Xn addlMoD to the authorities cited above, see 
J. M. Pereira de Lima, Ibercs e Basco8, Paris^Lisbon, 1002 ; 
Cax^beU, Monumental Evidence of an Iberian Popttlation of 
the Eriiizh l8land$f Montreal, 1837. 

Wentworth Webster. 

• G. B. de Lagrtxo, La Navarre francaise, vol. iL pp. 163, 
181 ffaris, 1882). 

t Fuero Glneral de Navarre, lib. T. tit. UL-vi. (Pamplona, 
1869). 

J Larramendi, Corografia de Guipuzeoa, p. 109 f. ; Diecionaria 
Geografico-Uistorico de Espaua, sec. L t. L t.w. ‘Adlos,’ 
‘Alquizn,’ and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

S Larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. 

I Fueros de Guipdzeoa, lit, xxvi. cap. Iv. (re-lmpreseion, 
Tolosa, 1807). 

H Ch. Bernadou, Les Files de la Tradition Basque, p. 44 (. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Beign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of CastiiU and JUon, vol. i.. Preface xxii.-xxv. 
Don Juan Marcarit(el Gerundense), ‘ Paraliporacnon Hispaniio,’' 
in Andreas Schott's Hispania: illustratce, 4 voU. (Frankfort, 
1C03-S): ' illiusquc clnercs . . . in mare projcceninU’ 

ft Quademo de las Leyes y Agravios reparados del aiio de 
1757, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1758). 

ft O. B. de Logrtze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. iL p. 210, 
Histoire du droit dans Us Pyrinies, p. 162 (Paris, 1S07). 

55 Council of Valladolid, 1322 ; H. C. Lea, An Historical 
Sketch qf Sacerdotal Celibacy 2, p. 310 (Boston, 1834). 

H Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113 ff. 

liTi Echeverri = ‘ house new ’ = Newhouse, viz. Echaverri, 
Chaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
•re found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR— BAXTER 


BATESAR. — A to;\-n situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh, in Northern India, lat. 26° 68' 
6° N. ; long. 78° 35' 7" E. It is important as 
the scene oi a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last da 3 '- of the month Karttik 
(Ootoher-Novemherk The place takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as Va^vara- 
natha, ' lord of the sacred banyan tree ipata).’ 
The present temple was built by one of the Ilajas 
of Bhadfivar in A.D. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Suryapura, ‘ city of the sun * ; 
the ruins of the old town are still visible near the 
present site. 

LiTEUiTOBE.— CanntnEhain, A.rcha:ological Reports, iv. 

W. Crooke. 

BATH, BATHING.— See Purification. 

BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
bahvar, Skr. bhramara, ‘ a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals). — 
A criminal and hunting tribe of Dravidian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhavilnl, and the local saint Gflga 
under the name of Zahir Divfin (Crooke, Popular 
Peligion and Folk-lore, i. 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship Dalha Deo, the bridegroom- 
god who is invoked at marriages (t6. i. 119 f.). A 
Dumt-offering is made with butter, and water is 
poured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
They also worship a deified ascetic named Suhha 
Baba, a member of the Nanakshahi Sikh sect of 
Faqlrs,_ It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Ccutcs of Bengal, i. 78 ff.). The con- 
nexion of this tribe uitli Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of ivorship 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a local 
villpge-god, and Bar Paharl, the mountain-deity, 
which is only another form of Marang Bum, the 
hill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 

• PIra, fowls, rice, aurar, and ghee ore offered to KudrasinT, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Akhra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or fish 
on the day preceding the sacrifice. The priest gets as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig ; the 
worshippers eat the rest.' They do not employ BrShmans, their 
religious duties being performed bya member of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object ‘ being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
end giving trouble to the living’ (Risley, ib. i. SO t.). 

Literature. — ^For the true Bawariyos, J, Wilson, Settlement 
Report of the Sirsa Vistrict, 1880, p. 123 ; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes qf the liorth-TVestem Rrovinees and Oudh, 18B0, 1. 228 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BAXTER.— 

X. Life. — Richard Baxter was bom on 12th November 1016. 
His father was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Constantine, in Shrop- 
shire ; and his mother, Beatrice Adenoy of Roivton, In the same 
county. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was bom he had become a changed man, 
and it was to hts father’s instruction and example that Baxter 
was mainly Indebted for his earliest religious Impressions. His 
mother died in 1031, and his father married again. 

Baxter’s early education was entrusted to worthless and 
Incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Jlr. John On'en, master of the FVee School of 
Wroxetcr, who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman st Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, but with whom ho 
had the run of a great library, and became a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened in him the sense 
of Divine things ; but The Bruised Reed, by Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the love of God and the freeness of the redemption of 
Christ. From his youth In his father's house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, conilrracd, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected wdth two thousand more In 


1C62, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end ho 
regarded his orders ns derived from her, and to the very close 
of nis life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. tVhao 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and to a career of usefuiness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and oven of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘Never,’ says Sir Jomes Stephen, 
‘ w'os the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter’s person. . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ (Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
301). He nevertheless lived to the ago of seventy-si.x, and hw 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1033 Baxter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and took orders to qualify him to 
hold tho appointment. In 1040 ho was called to Kidderminster 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kidder- 
minster his name was henceforward to be associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by tho Civil 
Wars, in which lie took the side of tho Parliament, though he 
had no sympathy with those who proceeded to put tho King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured Incessantly for 
tho good of tho soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Lord General himself. His labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived 7'he Saints' 
Everlasting Rest. Before be had completed this, his first work, 
ho was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where be re- 
mained till 1000. 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed In tho 
Church of England. Cromwell’s religious establishment did 
not deserve the name of a Church; it repudiated Prelacy 
without enforcing Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism. One object of bis government was tho purification 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby- 
terians, Congrcgationallsts, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
sentees and sanctioned appointments to parishes, Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, hut 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministry and tho 
marked spread of vital reflgion amongst the people in tbs days 
of ths Commonwealth. 

On the death of Cromwell, Baxter Joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border In working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was appointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but lie 
declined the honour. He would bavo been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 84th August (St, Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1602, silenced over two thousand of the most 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter’s 
formal ministry within tho Church of England came to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into tlic married state ; 
and hiB wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 
him. 

Meanwhile penal legislation ngolnst the Nonconformists be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worsliip. Those ministers who would not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they bad resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts ; and neither the favour of the King nor tho 
friendship of Sir Matthew Halo, Lord Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and Imprisonment. 

Id 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wrifeandhisstepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickened 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he ‘never wanted 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away,’ 
and so, preaching as often ns he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, ho survived to experience the dark days of 
James ii. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under 'WUllam and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
doivn with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and under sentence by him 
would have Jain in prison till death had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came upon him In stem reality, and on 
8th December 1691 be passed to the saints' everlasting rest. 

2 . Works and influence. — Baxter was a most 
prolific author, perhaps the most voluminous theo- 
logical -writer in the English language. From the 
time -when he first discovered his powers and -wrote 
T/ie Saints Everlasting Best, scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his labours in the pulpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his uTitings. The reading displayed in them, tho 
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correspondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subiects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordrnaiy versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed a thought on its 
rhythm and the balance of its parts ; and his extra- 
ordinary productiveness as a writer as well as his 
o^vn statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion’ which his 
eountrjSTnen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Eichard Baxter he should read, he received for 
answer, ‘ Kead any of them, for they are all good.’ 

Mr. Orme, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads : — ^Works on the Evidences of Eeligion ; on 
the Doctrines of Eeligion ; on Conversion ; on 
Christian Experience ; on Christian Ethics ; on 
Catholic Communion ; on Nonconformity ; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Eomanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
in the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude — won through 
experience as well as ratiocination — that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only he can place his readei-s — even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof — upon the same rock of 
assured con-viction as himself. Of his numerous 
works there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Best, The Call to the Unconverted, and 
The Reformed Pastor. 

The first of these, the first considerable work 
which he produced, is the masterpiece with which 
his name is associated. It was published in 1650, 
having been conceived and for the most part 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘■written by the author for his own use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Tuomas Eouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. ‘ The marginal citations,’ 
he explains, ‘I put in after I came homo to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance ; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force" on the hearts of others.’ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilgrim’s Progress, or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and though the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and pathos in the complete 
work. In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1876, 
Lect. iv.) on Conmanions of the Devout^ Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘ Baxter and The Saints’ Eest.’ 

•There relens In Barter’s ■writings, and not least in “The 
Saints’ Rest,’’ a rohust and masculine eloquence; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of language, 
which once heard can scaroely bo forgotten. In regard, indeed, 
to the choice of words, the hook might have been written 
ycfterdar. There is hardly one which has become obsolete; 


hardly one which has drifted an-ay from the meaning which it 
has in his writings. This may not be a great matter ; but it 
argues a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that after more than tw’O 
hundred years so it should be ; and ■we may recognize here an 
element not to be overlooked, of the abiding popularity of the 
book’ (.Companions ofths Devout Life, p. 8Sf.). 

In the work iteelf Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘ Best,’ and then characteristically 
sets himself to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctrine of 
Eest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. The 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the Unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33“ ‘ ISim ye, 
turn ye from your eidl ways ; for why will ye die, 
0 house of Israel?’ Next to the Saints’ Best it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In his lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and influence with Law’s iSenoMs Call and Joseph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It breathes a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now be used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoned appeal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas Salvianus: The Beformed Pastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral tbeolo;^. Dr. Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year ; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes (The Christian 
Minister, p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and widely helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (vol. xiv. pp. 96-1 14), are replete with maxims 
and counsels of sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms The 
Beformed Pastor has had a very wide circulation. 

No one can read Baxter’s iwitings wthout per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he was too intensely in earnest and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
‘Poetical Fragments’ is, however, included among 
his works, ana at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Eichard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as well as by his works during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power and 
fervour in the pulpit were unique in an age of 
great preachers, and he exemplified his own lines 
m a most literal sense, for 

• He preached, as never sure to preach again. 

Ana as a dying man to d)*Ing mem* 

In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials of Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in him, in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Christians, he 
laboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important sphere, 
not recognized in that age of theological con- 
troversy as it is now, he was a pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Kevival 
at the close of the 18th cent, directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain tlie fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 

Litebatotik, — T here is an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tical works by William Orme in 23 vols., London, 1830, upon 
which Sir James Stephen’s famous essaj' is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fragments’ by Pickering', London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and in a volume of Representative Nonconformists, A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay’s History of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
Religion in England, 1878, ii. 180-180 ; see also F. J. Powiefce, 
‘ Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in Prim. Meth. Quart. Rev., 
April 1009. See also end of § 3 . THOMAS NiCOL. 

3. Distinctive doctrine, — In Baxter’s Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns ; 
on one side ‘ Antinomianism,’ on the other the 
doctrine of 'Papists and others in the Contrary 
Extream,’ and in the centre ‘ Truth,’ ‘ that which I 
take to be both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Keformed Churches.’ This table is significant 
The key to Baxter’s doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son of peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesiastical affairs. His Catholic Theology is 
entitled ‘ Plain, Pure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three boolcs: ‘Pacifying Principles,’ ‘Dialogues,’ 
and ‘Disputations.’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex hello pax was his motto ; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, in keen words for which he aftenvards 
expressed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile the hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘ a butt for every man 
to shoot at.’ _ The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Cal'vinists denounced him as 
nn Arminian ; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘ when sad experience 
hatli taught men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, and to love, and seek, and call for Peace’; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has leamt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
pgeatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny ■\iith moral freedom ; he 
granted that the Romanist was right in in.sisting 
on the necessity of good works, and the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
moderate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un- 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘tlie best 
catechism I ev'er saw yet’), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in line-spun 
distinctions; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation ; and liis 
views Branded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. The following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modern Evangelical view : 

‘ It is not God but man that lost his goodness ; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Hor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive it . . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s sin a thing convenient for the Itlghteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of His wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘ Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of ns, nor is He such a physician os 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to judge us well, because He is well. We must bear 
His own image and be holy as He Is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Bedeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight’ 
‘Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 
railt which lay on us, nor yet a guilt of the same sort’ (Con- 
fession of Faith, PrefaceX 

(b) Extent of Redemption, — ‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally : this is. He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ {End of 
Controversies). The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it, 

(c) Justification. — ‘Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, but it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ’ (Conf. of 
Faith), Baxter held that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ, He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
regenerates that He may pardon.’ He lays the 
greatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at comlnn- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

{d) Grace. — Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and effectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual (Pref, to Conf, of Faith). 

(e) Election. — He accepted election, but not re- 
probation, for God is the causeof grace but not of sin, 

(/) Immanence of God. — ^Baxter’s doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

‘As all being is originally from God, so there Is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation.’ ‘The beams do not more depend on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun ; or the branches, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creation on God, But 
yet these are not parts of God as the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God’s emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the efieot.’ 

(g) The Trinity. —Ivi his Methodus Theolomce— 
his only Latin work — Baxter attcnyits to find a 
rational basis by shelving the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lincs,_ and _ though 
Baxter’s reasoning is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Manscl. 

(A) Inspiration of Scripture.— Thdxa is a passage 
in the Saints' Rest, omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modem Christian scholars, 

‘They that take the Scriptures to be but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Chr^ 
having a gradual precedency to the writings of other godly 
men and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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are drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than u^n the 
testimony of the writing as being purely infallible and Divine, 
may have saving faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to be of Divine inspiration when it handleth the 
substance, but doubt whether God infallibly guided in every 
circumstance.’ 

On this, as on many other questions, his views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
poraries, and they often foreshadowed modem 
positions only slowly reached after two centuries. 

In his last large work, Rcliquias Baxterianee 
(1696), Baxter wrote dotvn ‘ the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that he now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths : 

' My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God : my certainty that there is a God is greater than 
my certainty that He requireth love and holiness : my certainty 
of this is greater than my certainty of the life of reward and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith : my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture: my certainty of tils Is 
CTeater than of the canonlcalness of some books.* 

Baxter expressed Avarm admiration for the mis- 
sionary efforts of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, having some more 
reason tlian I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings avith such are much unknoAvn to us.’ 

Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity Avere called, often in reproach, ‘ Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance Avith his 
principles distinguished betAveen the essentials and 
non-essentials. ‘In things necessary, unity; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; in all things, charity.’ 

liimoATimK.— Baxter's principal doctrinal works are : Aphor- 
iSTTii oj Justification, l&JB ; Confession of Faith, 16SS ; Catholie 
ThtoloQy, 1075 ; Methodus Theologice Christiana, 1081 ; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1091 ; Reliquia Baxteriana, 1696; 
cl. also Dean Boyle, iliehard Baxter, 1883, chs. vlii.-x. : J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘Baxter’ in The Evangelical Sueeessutn, 
2nd scries, 1883, p. 209 II. ; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sermons, 
1899; M'Adam Muir, Itcligious Writers of England, 1001. 
See ^0 the Literature above, at end of { a. 

Martin Lewis. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.— The Avord ‘beadle’ 
was in Old English, byclel, bi'tdcl, bidell, from O.E. 
beodan (from Avhich our Avord ‘ bid ’ is derived), ‘ to 
offer, announce, command ’ ; in mediasval Latin, 
bidellus or bedellus ; Old French, bedel, Avhence the 
Middle English bedel. 

The primary meaning of the word appears to be 
‘ herald,’ ‘ one Avho announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So jElfric (A.D. 1000), translating Ex 32’; 
Ormulum 6.32 (A.D. 1200), Avhere John the Baptist is 
‘Cristess bidell’; and Coverdale (A.D. 1535), Avhen 
translating Dn S'*. The secondary meaning is ‘ an 
executive officer avIio represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e.g. in describing . a bishop as ‘ Godes budel,’ B. 
Morris, O.E. Horn. i. 117, A.D. 1175), it is applied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, Avho administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest, xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm, -upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An official in Universities, to Avhom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain. In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, _LaAV, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each bearing a mace, Avalk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor. In Cambridge there are tAvo ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, Avho superA’ise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of GlasgoAv there is 
a ‘ bedellus ’ Avho is mace-bearer and also janitor. 


In the LaAvs of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a ‘ beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.’ 

(4) The officer of a Trades GUd, Avho acts as 
messenger of the Corporation (see English Gilds, 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(6)_A parish officer, Avhose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium, s.v. ‘Bedelli’), it is declared that ‘any 
citation made Avithout the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included pimishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, S Henry r7.,ii. i. 140 ff., Avhere the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘ fetch the 
beadle,’ who, when he comes, whips the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Hisman. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official Avho in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus ; and in Eng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (ScoticS, bederal, bedral, beddal, 
hetheral) has charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine service. He is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish. He carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to the pulpit; and 
he is the messenger of the minister m parochial 
Avork. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
office of beadle are often, but not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
garded himself, as an important official. ‘ I’m half a minister 
mysel’, now that I am bedel,' said the beadle in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The present writer has heard a chnrch-olficer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers Avho had been 
‘ xmth him.’ ^e pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 
A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
token to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. ' It’s sair fashed 
wi’ thae pillars,' was his depreciatory comment Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long experience, render 
the beadle a keen and often shrewd critic of services and 
sermons. ‘Gude coorse (coarse) country work' was a city 
church-officer's estimate of a rural minister's pulpit perform- 
ance : and young licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and ‘dour' silence. ‘I alius (always) 
liked that sermon' was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized had given his church-officer the op- 
portunity of ‘ remarking.' The old practice of the beadle being 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body of 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to go on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, led to the character of 
beadles as a class tor sobriety being impugned. At the present 
day, however, when the special temptation just referrea to has 
been removed, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. 

LiTKaATOas. — Murray, Oxford English Dictionary, vol. i. 
(from which the majority of the references In this article to old 
writers have been token) ; Du Cange, Gtossarium, s.v. ' Bedelli 
Hunter, Encyelopadie Diet. vol. Ii. ; Wright, English Dialect 
Diet. voL 1. ; Whituey, Century Diet. ; Ramsay, Beminit- 
eenees of Scottish Life and Charaetert, Edinburgh, 1860; R. 
Ford, Thistledown, 1891 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in Scottish 
Reriew, Sept. 3, 1908. HENRIT CoWAN. 

BEARD. — The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an impotent key 
to race-classification. As a characteristic of_ the 
face, it appears long and floAving as a beard chiefly 
among tne Caucasian group; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American aborigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
Avas the beardless face in an age Avhen a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 105) explains how the Scythians ' who 
had plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Ascalon, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity -vnth a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to he. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates offers a different ex- 
planation. ‘For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from God, and all the other ailments 
too ; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human either, hut all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
o^vth’ (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 
assies, p. 139 f., Oxford, 1908). 

It is probably as a distinguishing sign of man- 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
heard, there following from this many customs 
and superstitions, reference to which falls ■within 
the province of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East ; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered’ (Doughty, Arabia De- 
serta, i, 250). To pull it is to inflict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace ; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning ; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before I speak a 
wise word ’ (Pappe tvilh Hatchet, 1689 ; of. Oxford 
Diet. S.V.), bearded age lending impressiveness to the 
thinguttered. 

It is among Orientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic influence, that the beard 
has acquired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual 18 shoira in the command not to ‘ mar the 
comers of thy beard ’ (Lv 19^) ; the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemplified 
in the cutting ofi’one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 S 10‘), and its 
neglect or removal as a symbol of mourning is 
referred to in Job 1*°, 2 S 19", Ezr 9^ Is 16*, 
Jer 4_1“. _ The _ vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its histoiy find illustration in Herod, 
ii. 36 : ‘ The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occurs, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin,’ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Joseph shaves liimself before he enters 
the pre-sence of Pharaoh, Gn 4P‘], the priests 
and court oflicials kept the barbers busy. Some- 
tunes artificial beards were worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
square at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
of the_ gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Ilabylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 8'*). Tlie 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Projihet and their own that 
they swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, there is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their onmer for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in tlie grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken ‘as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
passage of the consigners of the treasure to paradi.se ’ 
lEBr% s. V.). Such a practice is in keepin" with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mina as to 
the ‘me ’and ‘not me,’ wherein all that pertains to 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name, is assumed to be integrally 
bound up ■vvith him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The stoi-y goes 
that Selim I. (1512-20) was the first Khalir to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh ul-Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
oCr my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut ofif their beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centui'ies prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order wore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded ’ 
and the ‘shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renovvn, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 
‘ giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indiilerent as to 
ollending the Creator and good taste,’ while 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, arguing that the beard 
was a Divinely provided chest -protector, and 
adding, ‘were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon, or Enemy of the Beard, a satire on 
the efleminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 

f row after the fashion of the Greek philosophers. 

amuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage: ‘Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Profession, and Length of 
that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too.’ Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus ■will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
priestess of Athene (i. 175 ; viii. 104)], about which 
eriod the Romans submitted their chine to 
arbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to tipio 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cut olf their beards, wliile the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower classes were 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Korman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather tlian lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
cea.'sed to shave. The part tliat _ fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard is not wholly removed from the domain of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of wliicli 
‘cu.stom,’as Pindar says (Herod, iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all.’ The Spaniards shaved off their beards 
because Philip v. could not grow one; and the 
French did the same because Louis XIII. was beard- 
less ; while the latter people, a century earlier, wore 
beards in imitation of Francis I., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
‘ tliree hairs from a French king’s beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or cliarter 
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were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment of all promises made in the document itself’ 
(EBr^, s. V.). 

Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn 
prohibited wearers of beards from sitting at the 
eat table unless they paid double commons.’ 
len came {temp. Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yearly tax of Ss. 4d. But 
the impost (which Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Bussia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of London, Stow records that in 1663 
‘ Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
a beard. He was the first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The Avell-know Vandyke 
portraits of Charles 1. and of the Cavaliers show 
what mode of trimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles n. came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individual liable to assault and insult, and | 
that it met 'with opposition and prohibition from i 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so im- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 

LiTERATimE.— In addition to authorities cited above : Duck- 
worth, ilorphology and Anthropology, Cambridge, 1904, pp. 
854-SGO, and Social England, London, 1604, i. 460, iii. 673; 
Perrot, ArL in Chaldea, ii. 137 ; art ‘ Beard,’ in EBr^ iii. 462. 

Edwaud Clodd. 

BEAST (Apocalyptic). — See Antichrist. 

BEATIFICATION.— I. Definition.— Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Borne 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal authority, that a person who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured with a 
public veneration, and be formally stjyled Beatus 
or Beata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church ; it is permitted in 
a particular diocese or country, or by a particular 
religious order or other associated body. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatification allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization {q.v.) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2 . History. — ^The present custom dates from a 
Bull of Urban VIU. in 1634 (Ca:lestis Hieruealem 
cives, July 6, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authority on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xiv. (Lambertini), ae ServorumDei Beattfi- 
catione et Beatorum Canonizatione. It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually,' ' and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the di'viding line was not 
exactly drawn ; e.g. it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to be regarded as canonized or only beatified 
{de Servortim Dei, etc., tom. i. cap. ix.). It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, from its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest , Christian ages, and, as in the case of 


Polycarp (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it difl’ers essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Divine, but merely 
as those whose 4’irtues had been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G._ Boissier, ‘Apothdose’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire dee antiquitts grecques 
et romaines, t. L pp. 323-327). But none the 
less_ many rites and symbols common to the 
Christian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in the Christian hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analogy and sundving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Les Ligendes hagiographiquet^, Brussels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church for Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, etc. {Controv., Paris, 1613_, t ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs {q.v.), whose relics 
were regarded with reverence, and on whose 
tombs altars were set im (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrttien, 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.). But no public veneration was allowed 
except by authority of the bishop. Begisters of 
those who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. ‘ Prom 
these diptychs came the kalendars, and from 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologies ’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints, Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera- 
tion was not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘ confessors,’ i.e. those in whom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue; and it soon spread still 
more widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
difiierent usages grew up and were developed, m 
at Borne (cf. Duchesne, Liber Bontificalis, tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, Nist. Donat. 
m PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their oivn dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi-judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine sendee. 
There has been a tendency among Boman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus between beatifi- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Boman Pontiff (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnaire 
de Thiologie Catholique, Paris, 1905, faso. xv. 
col. 1632) ; but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this ■view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita, by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the preliminaries 
which now precede beatification. Iiie bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is knoivn as the ‘ Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Borne. H it is regarded as 
sufficient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘the venerable servant of God’ is intro- 
duced to the Congregation of Sacred Bites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable ’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method. — Beatification is of two kinds — 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
Church, hut to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as CTounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Komwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory Vll., all eventually 
canonized saints (for comparatively modem e'vi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St. 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S. Osimmd, 
“VVilts Eecords Society, 1901, pp. lOMlO). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedictxiv. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification {pp. cit. lib. L 
cap. lii. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church has come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see Canonization), it 
appears that the bnef of Alexander iv., De rdi^uiis 
et vcneratione sanctorum, 1170 (in Corpus juris 
Canonici, 1. iii. tit. 45), was the first definite 
resen’ation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Boman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdraivn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to be witliin the rights even of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 
1766, tom. vii. f. 276 : ‘ duo copulative requiruntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita ut neo excellentia virtutum sine 
miraoulis nec miracula sine \'irtutibus sulficiant ’). 
From the time of Alexander Vli. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict XIV., op, cit, lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. ‘ Postulators"^ are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim : a ‘ Promoter of the Faith ’ 
(popularly knoum as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 
duty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modem pro- 
cess, in the case of the ‘English Martyrs,’ is 
described in Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14 ff.). But the decision, 
though given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reached until the process is com- 
pleted by canonization (cf. Benedict xiv., op, cit. 
lib. i. cap. xlii. n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck off the list of Bcati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize such a decree. 

Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 
CTtion of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 
Becrcta Authentica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religions orders ; (2) image.s, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See ; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church ; (6) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Churcli, where it is not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article Canon- 
ization. 

LirzEATCRE. — Benedict xiv.,de Servorum Dei Beatifieatione 
etBeatorum Canonizatione, 1st cd., i vols., Boloenn, 1734-1738, 
completed in Bencdieti XlY. Pont. Opt. Max. Opera Omnia, 
Venice, 1767 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 15 vols., Kome, 1787-1702); Ferrari, i’rompio Biblia. 
theca Canoniea, Rome, 1766, and Paris, 1884; Gardeilini 
Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sacrorum Bituum, Rome, 
189S-1D01 ; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de Thiologie 
Catholique, fasc. xi., Paris, 1003 ; Beccari, in Catholic Bncvcio. 
peedia, li. 364-369, New Yort, 1908. 

W. H. Hutton. 

BEATITUDE. — See Blessedness (Christian). 


BEAUTY. — It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, has received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
general history of ideas the most outstanding 
theories of the Beautiful, ufith the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. The subject will be 
dealt until under the folloufing heads : (i.) in Greek 
philosophy, (ii.) in the philosophy of the Chui'ch 
Fathers, (iii.) in the piiilosopliy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modem philosophy, (v.) in con tern- 
poraiy philosophy, (n.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. IM Gbbbk PniLOSOPHY.—'LhQ Greek is a 
bom artist, and his education afibrds him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless, the appearance of jesthetic 
theories comes very late in (Jreece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that autiiing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and before the age 
of Fericles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
trae systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
nil the lestbetic theories of the Greeks : Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things. If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential clement of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theories whicli have 
successively held favour in tlio schools : (I) the 
Platonic-Aristotelian theorj', and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory. 

I. Platonic-Aristotelian theory. — Vfe do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their different works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 
posium, First Hippias, Gorgias, and a few books 
of the Republic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics, that he ivill deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it wm 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt with. 

The intellectual relationship between Amtotlo 
and Plato in icstlietics is so close that their doc- 
trines may be summarized together, as follows ; 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta- 
physical dements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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multiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation ; the study of order is the 
aesthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly^ the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic - Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. ‘ I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning ; but . . . understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which are formed out of them ; 
. . . for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutelj’- beautiful ’ {Pkilebus, 61 ; Jewett's 
Dialogues of Plato^, 1892, iv. 625). Aristotle 
likewise writes t6 yap Ka\bp iv peyiSei sal rdfei, 
‘Beauty consists of order united to mamitude’ 
{Poetics, vii. 4). And Plato applies his theory to 
the elements of the universe — air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful — in the same 
way as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

ui the case of a oody, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
{suavitas coloris), as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenophon, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
upholders of this conception, and we shall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. 

(6) The beautiful is the good. — This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice 18 the deformity of the soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of the word icaXoKd- 
yad6s. Is not Thersites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart ? ‘ Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you ^vill be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than either’ (Plato, Be- 
public, vi. 608 ; J owett, op. cit. iii. 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 
metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand how defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with B6nard : ‘ Quand on siraale ici un 
grand progrfes dans la science du beau, on se 
trompe’ (‘L’Esthetique d’Aiistote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor. etpolit. 1887, p. 683). 

This short occonnt of the I’latonio-Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quires a few further remarks. (1) Naturaily the theories which 
hare ^ust been expounded are influenced by the differences of 
doctrine in metaphysics that separate these two great Greek 
minds. For Plato, reality (and, consequently, beauty, order, 
and harmony) is enthroned in a supra-sensunl world, of which 
things perceived by our senses are only a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma- 
nent in well-ordered beings, where our intelligence perceives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina- 
rion. (2) Aristotle agrees with Plato in separating the beauti- 
ful from art, the latter having its whole raison d'etre in the 
imitation (|ai>i 7 trit) of nature, as such, without taking into 
account the lesthetio value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it is an imitation of the actual, art is somewhat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 
production and diffusion of morality. (3) Plato and Aristotle 
(especially the latter) imply in certain texts that the beautiful 
shmxld make an impression, and that it gives us pleasure ; but 
neither of them analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 
psychical activities that produce it. The objective and onto- 
logical point of view dominates their aisthetics. 

2. Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory. — In the 
3rd cent._ of the Christian era there arose in 
-Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new msthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Enneads. The first chapter of Book vi. 
is devoted to ‘ Beauty.’ There are in his doctrines 
two distinct parts. 

(а) First, ftere is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platonic- Aristotelian ar^- 
ment. ‘Is it, as everybody holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, iiith the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight ? 
In this case, since the beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be found in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites. The whole alone 
is beautiful ; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things ’ {Enneads, 
i. 6). 

(б) Secondly, there is a constructive part. The 
new argument may be given thus ; Beauty is a 
transcendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘ Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being’ 
{Enneads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a primary being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor s the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and its spatial 
diffusion — an image borrowed from Plato’s Be- 
public (bk. vL). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, ■with Goodness, and with Beauty. 
‘Eve^thing shines in the world of intelligence. 

. . . Li the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is fire ’ {Enneads, v. 8, § 10 ; of. i. 6, § 3, 
and passim). It is of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light (fiyXota) has, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows : — ^The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature ; but, ivith his 
eye fixed on the >.6yoi, or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour 'to reach the very source firori 
which all life springs, and in accordance •with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. In the pbilosqpbt of tbe Cbitecb 
Fatbers. — Indebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed and even accentuated its scsthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many {e.g. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the ■work of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the work of God, more 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathers’ 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most representa- 
tive, who, in his youtli, ■wrote a treatise de Pulchro, 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian theories. ‘ Oranis corporis pulcritndo est 
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partinm concrmentia cum quadam colons suavi- 
tate ’ (de Civitate Dei, xxii. 19). He has bequeathed 
to ns a famous definition of the eonception of 
order : ‘ Ordo est parium dispariumque renim sua 
loca tribuens dispositio ’ {ib. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt the Neo-Flatonic theories. The latter 
exercised great influence on the {esthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Seholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii. In tub philosopby op the Middle 
AOES. — It was prineipally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the ide{LS of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 


on Beauty as at the beginning of the 18th century. 
We know only one short work, de Pulcro, belong- 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im- 
mediate disciples. Among the great Schol£istic3, 
ideas on {esthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of pseudo-Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, howev’er, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts ; and a new thought is evident 
in them. The Beautiful no longer appears imder 
purely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 
but as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partlj' to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them : the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquineis, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers. 

(1) Subjective aspect of the Beautiful. — ^Esthetic 
activity is an activity of perception : ‘ Fulcrum 
respicit rim cognoscitivam ’ {Summa Thcol. i. 
qutest. 6, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific 
enjoyment, the pleasure of the Beautiful : ‘ Unde 
pulcra dicuntur qute visa placent’ (ib,). (Here 
‘visa’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an {esthetic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
appears a profouna diflerence between the pleasure 
of the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good : we 
enjoy the Good by taking possession of the object 
itself, and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. ‘Et sic patet quod pulcrum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulcrum autera 
dicatur id cujus apprehensio placet’ (ib. 1» 2“, 
qurest. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful . — It is quite 
Avrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism. The theorj- that was un- 
animously accepted w{is the Platonic-Aristotelian, 
broadened and brought into hannony u-ith other 
mctaphysieal theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful ;_or<fo, maqni- 
tudo, integritas, debita proportio, a;quaiitas 
numcrosa, commensuratio partium elegans, etc. 
‘Unde pulcrum,’ says St. Thomas, ‘in debita 
proportione consistit ’ (ib. i. quosst. 5, art. 4). And 
{esthetic order is closely connected, on the one 
hand, with tlie form of beings_(/orma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet e.x p.arte formic’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 


natnree conveniens est pulcritndo ’ (ib. 1* 2**, quiest. 
64, art. 1). 

(3) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
Claritas pulcri . — The orcler of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giring to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire sati.sfaction which engenders 
{esthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is (‘resplendentia,’ ‘ supersplendens 
claritas ’), {ind the more {esthetic will ne the value 
that the impression experienced possesses. 
Although the Scholastics make use of the theories 
of pseudo -Dionysius regarding the li^ht of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo-Platonism, with which 
pseudo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 
Plotinus the theory of lias a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyscnological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteworthy 
conquest on the part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. In modern PBILOSOPBT.—Biom the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modern philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance and extent; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to {esthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontestable influence 
we are bound to recomize. Artistic culture, 
greatly aided by archmoJogical excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 
prepared the way for the discussion of the CTeat 
problems of Beauty, But there seems to be a 
second reason : the progress of psychological 
research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of {esthetic pnenomena ; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modem and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
aspect, i.e, as a psychic fact. 

As the development of modem {esthetics has a 
course parallel to that of philosophy, wo shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon : (1) philosophy from Descartes to 
lvant(17th and 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philosophy 
(I8th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian philosophy (19th 
cent.). 

I. Prom Descartes to Kant. — Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
{Esthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism.— T!he Empiricists, reducing aU 
our conscient states to sensation, understand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, apd 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784) ; and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the tet 
cxprc'^sion of the leading ideas of the school in 
hi.s Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensnalistio idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitled Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful. Nearly all th^e 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, the sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the ohject of 
which was enjoyment of things heantiful. 

(2) Eationalism. — Among tlie intelleotualists or 
rationalists {ratio, ‘reason’), who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
aesthetics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired by Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.e. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
play such a prominent part in the Cartesian 
doctrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
{Traiti du Beau, 1715), the Beautiful is something 
that may he approved of just like a theory, and 
Boileau expresses this intellectualism when he 
■writes in his Art JPoitigue : ‘ Mais nous que la 
raison h ses regies engage!’ But Leibniz introduces 
into aesthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consims aesthetic knowledge of things to the duU 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
aesthetic phenomenon, ho says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In «rder to understand the whole meaning ot this statement, 
we should have to give a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarchy, which arranges 
all the monads and the monadic activities in a grand order. 

Each monad differs in perfection from that which precedes It, 
and from that immediately following, by infinitely small differ- 
ences ; the activities or the representations of each monad — 
and, therefore, of the monad that we are — differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
representations (‘obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 
(‘distinct ideas’) there is room for on indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness. Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior in quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things ; it is the confused, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
■Whereupon Lotze says that German lesthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. 

Baumgarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is tlie author of the first treatise on Beauty 
[sEsthetica et jEstheticomim altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty \vith obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification of the 
sciences, msthctics becomes a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(17’43-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786). ‘Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘vanishes 
away as soon as we t^ to analyze it.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgriinae der schonen WissenschMften, 1748- 
1760) thus expresses himself; ‘The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked eye. Look at them ■with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2 . In Kantian philosophy. — The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s ossthetics 
made as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics ; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the Kritik 
derreinenpraktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human Imowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 


faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment. 
This is the subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectmty 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
but a law. Beauty is an attribute, not of thingsj 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an sesthetic judgment which unites all men by 
reason of their_ nature (synthetic judgment a 
priori) to a subject when that subject calls dis- 
interested contemplation into free play. The 
object of representation is intended to please me 
— subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality ; to be 
conscious of it would be to break the charm, 
‘Schonheit ist Form der Zweckmassigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
Zweeks an ihr wahrgenommen wird ’ {Kritik d, 
Urtheilskraft, I. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the sub- 
lime is the result of our subjective powerlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled ivitli a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 
‘Erhaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3 . In post-Kantian philosophy. — ^The chief cur- 
rents of modem philosophy and esthetics after 
Kant are : — 

(1) Post-Kantian criticism in Germany {^rst half 
of 19th cent.). — Powerful in itself, the new theory 
proposed by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 
Komanticism in Germany and the ajsthetics of the 
philosophy of Konigsberg, and accepted by such 
men as SchiUer and Schelling — philosophers as well 
as litterateurs) dominates all modem criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics : the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘ego absolute’ of Fichte, the ‘absolute’ 
of Schelling, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, the ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1769-1805) returns to the 
theory of play. To ‘play’ is to contemplate 
phenomena "with an utter indifiference as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does aesthetic actmty become human activity par 
excellence ; ‘ Man is truly man only when he plays,’ 
It is intimacy ■with the Beautiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
free-will (‘ Vom Erhabenen,’ Brief e uber die cesthet- 
ische Erziehung des M znschengeschlechtes, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, eesthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made eesthetic actmty and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that which 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, where Schelling was a professor along with 
Fichte and then -with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identified the imagination 
of the poet -with the productive imagination of 
the Ego ; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with the movement called Ironism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre- 
sentative value, or about the public who make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools for half a century. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Artis the last step in the dialectic pro. 
cession of the Logos, When the mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in tire Phanomenologie des Geistes {1S07), and when, 
in conformity with the tlireefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Eeligion, and Philoso^y. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
‘perfect identity of the ideal and the real.’ 

_ Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may he con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this hi^h position in the cycle of 
psychic activi^ {Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its representa- 
tion (‘ Vorstellung ’). Bub, besides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by the 
a ‘priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
‘ the immediate intuition ’ of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the lEsthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power — a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
ing the woes of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herbar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.). — The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction : there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herbart made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
ffisthetics of content (‘ Gehaltsasthetik ’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the esthetics 
of form (‘ Forraaiisthetik’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany imtil 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des 
Schonen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
{Allgemeine Aesthetik als Formwissenschaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party was not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carrifere {Aesthetik, 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
./Esthetics, 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of ISaples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all aflected by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism . — ^In France, during the 
first half of the 19th cent.. Cousin (1792-’867), bj 
his lectures in the Sorbonne, and then thiough his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in onginality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (ISIS), 
gave prominence to an ajsthetic made up of fine 
phrases and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
he identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiradon, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of j 
Jleid. The same tendencies are to be seen in ! 


de Lamennais, although he followed another 
direction of thought-traditionalism {De I’Art et du 
beau, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousm’s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours d'esthdtinue (1843), in Avhich 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles Ldvflque, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the century 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The msthetics of Positivism. — Sensualism, 
represented at the beginning of the 19th cent, by 
Condillac in France and tire Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for msthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears vuth renewed 
vigour under the form of Positivism, which may 
be called a sensualism suited to contemporary 
minds, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, however, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician'; but after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his PrxruAples of Psychology to a study 
of thegenesis of cesthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
however, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in ‘ play,’ i.e. in the exercise of an excess of 
activity independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be useful. And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly ‘from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases vuth the pro- 
gress : the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time ^vill its members have for ‘ play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in his noteworthy 
yiork, PhilosophiedeVartiX%Zb), studiesartasasocial 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts — such as literature and politics— to factors or 
primordial facts, which are three in number : race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of view, 
aesthetics becomes, in the author’s words, ‘ a kind 
of botany, applied, not to plants, but to human 
works.’ M. J. Guyau emphasizes, while exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of developing sympathy and 
social life {L’Art au point de vue sociologigue, 1889 ; 
ProbUmes de VestMtigue contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-cesthetics, — The increasing progress of 

physiological sciences and of the application of 
psycbo-pnysiology to the study of sesthetic states 
famished a new element of research during the 
latter part of the 19th centuiy. Helmholtz m Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful. Fechner ( Vorschulc 
dcr Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. _ 

V. COKTJEUPORARY TENDENCIES . — During the 
last ten years the number of works Heating of 
{Esthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart since 1906 a Zeitschrift fur 
Aesthetikvnd allgemeine Eunstunssenschaft, under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, which allows largo 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these -writings, -with a few exceptions, show 
this common characteristic: Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a pwchologi- 
cal phenomenon. The salient features of modem 
{esthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the {esthetics 
of our own time. ... . 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, is again received into favour — not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism ■which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychological Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn (Allgemeine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the results obtained to transcend- 
ental ground (‘ins Transcendentale umsehreiben ’). 
Stephan Witasek (Grundzuge, der allgemeinen 
Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on sesthetics, 
is able to write; ‘Jede ■wissenschaftlich begrun- 
dete Aesthetik, von welchen Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fiihrt immer auf Kant zuriick ’ 
[Archivfiir Gesehichte der Philosophie, 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-sesthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories ; pupils of Wundt, _ Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to aesthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a Avork on the origin of art 
(Die Anfange der Kunst, Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894) ; J. Volkelt {System der Aesthetik, Munich, 
1903) makes msthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mental’; Avhile, in another line of observation, 
Ave trace the development of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
draAving. 

The most noteAvorthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps (Aes- 
thetik, Leipzig, 1903), Avhose opinion is that the 
only raison d’etre of aesthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final analpis 
rests on the Einfiihhtng {‘ innaAe feeling’). Karl 
Groos (Per asthetisehe Genuss, Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lipps, folloAVs the same 
tendency of dealing Avith the Beautiful only by 
internal analysis. The same may be said of V dron’s 
treatise (VEstlUtigue, Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of Ldchalas (£tudes esthi- 
tiques, 1902). Even if these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of their investigations. The Italian pro- 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, Avhose treatise on resthetics 
(Estetica come sciema dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
generale, Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
languages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind Avhen he Avrites : ‘ Beauty does not belong 
to things ; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy ’ ; and he holds 
that aesthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 
general conception. Ruskin, whose ideas are 
knoAVTi in France through Robert de la Sizeranne 
(Buskin et la religion dela beauti), occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

Ad. Conclusion. — From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of resthetical doctrines, Ave may gather a 
fcAV principles. 

By studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established sesthetics on firm and 
fertile soil — that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies, 
as Avell as in the centres of advanced civilization ; 
let us analyze the Avorks to Avhich we ascribe the 
character of beautiful, that Ave may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art Avhich they produce ; 
let us study the physiological plienomena that 
accompany this delicious thrill of our conscient 
being Avhen it perceives the Beautiful ; let us, above 
all, aetermine by examination of our consciousness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, folloAved by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure Avhich can be compared Avitn no other in 
the scale of emotions. 

But is it sufficient to regard merely the impression 
produced 1 Are Ave in the study of the Beautiful to 
lose all interest in the cesthetieal factors springing 
from the object J Surely not. Contemporary philo- 
sophy^ is AATong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
adorning psycholoOT Avith its spoils. On the ques- 
tion Avhetner the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, Ave agree Avith the Greeks : Beauty is an 
attribute of things. But we complete the Greek 
point of vieAV by adding the modem : Beauty is not 
an absolute, but a relative, conception. It exists 
neither as a physical fact nor as a psychic fact; 
it is the result of a close connexion betAveen an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropriate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes Avere 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle ; Beauty re- 
sides in order, but, Ave add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a Avork of 
nature or of art is to be msthetic, it must be mani- 
fest, evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more eAudent and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen order, the more complete and more penetrat- 
ing Avill be the contemplation of the percipient 
mind; consequently the more beautiful Avill the 
AA'ork be. 

LiTEEATnuE.— C. B^nard, L’Esthitigue d’Aristote et de sessue- 
cesseurs, Paris, 1887 ; E. Afacherot, Bistoire aitique de VieoU 
d'Alexandrie, Paris, 1846-51 ; M. de Wolf, Etudes historiquet 
sur I’eslhHiguede saint Thomas d'Aguin, liouvain, 1896. AVorks 
on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few general 
■ ■ ■ ' ‘ H.l-otze, Gesehichte der 

• . ; . !68; E. von Hartmann, 

• in, 1886 ; Max Schasler, 

'.I ■ . Berlin, 1872; Bernard 

Bosanquet, Uistory of Aisthetic, Lond. and N.Y. 1892; B. 
Croce, Estetica come seienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
generate, MUan, 1902 ; AV. Knight, Philosophg of the Beautiful, 
2 vols., London, 1891-93. MaURICE DE WULF. 

BEDIYA, BERIYA.— A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, Avho at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 67,489, niost of ■whom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Proidnces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pations. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, Avho 
pretend to be Muliammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods ; others tatu rirls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth ; others, again, are acrobats, 
bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Beriyas of 
the United Provinces are pilferers and petty 
thieves, and make their Imng by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance inuicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Dorns (Avh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religions 
beliefs in Bengal ; but Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a MusalniSn accord- 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he divells. Some are Deists, some Kablr- 
panthls or Sikhs, Avhile some are Pachpiriyas. It 
IS extremely unlikelv that people in this stage of 
culture can have really adoptecf the faith of Nfinak 
or of Kabir ; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (Avh. see) cult. In 
the United Provinces, Avhere they are in a much 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they Avor- 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
the form of Devi, Kfili, or Jualamukhi. Many of 
them Avorship a deity called Sayyid, Avho is prob- 
ably a Muhammadan saint like him of Amroha, 
but is identified by the BeriySs AA’ith the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, hoAvever, to depend more 
upon the cultus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and rarely employ Brahmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 

LiTERATtmE.— Rajendralsla Mitra, Memoiri Anthropological 
Society, iii. 122 ff. ; Risley, Tribes and Castes ofSengal, 1891, 1. 
83; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1890, i. 242 ff. W. CrOOKE. 

BEELZEBOUI See Baalzebub. 

BEGGARS, BEGGING.— See Charitv. 

BEHISTON. — I. Locality and name. — ^Be- 
histiln is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
— presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
— about sixty miles from Hamodan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

The name at present made use ol by the neighbouring in- 
habitants is Bisitan or Bisutun, whieh is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small village in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse tlie relation, os the termina- 
tion -si'fun suggests ‘columns’ (<nfun=Skr. sthupd), and the 
opening part may bo bazah or the like (=Skr. bahit). Thus the 
name would mean ‘high columns,’ referring to the loft;^', and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most in use 
among Westerns is Bchistun, or Bahislun. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian Yaqut, by Sir H. Bowlin- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (a.d. let cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as rb Bayitrrai'ov opoc. 

2. Inscriptions, — The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behisttln famous, as they 
are perhaps the most important of their kind 
which have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hetvn surface at about 600 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff'. They occupy, 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breadth 
and 20 in height. 

3. The language in general. — The Inscriptions 
are written in three languages — Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian — in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly the fact, as there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian Inscrip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions — 
about 2 feet — ^rans along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions. — The sculptured fibres of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseudo- 
Smerdes (-Smerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8 ins. 
in height, with two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nine prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins. , while Auramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but _3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 
2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime: ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, "I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cjtus.’” 
Similar inscriptions in the three languages appear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regards 


them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 
left of the sculptures, as they face us. The three 
languages were emdently made use of in order to 
render the Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to be really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bah. Miscellen, pi. 9, p. 24 fi’., quoted by King and 
Thompson, p. 179). 

5. The Old Persian language. — The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written is, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
daughter of the Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements,* 

We have recurring examples of a dialect common to the 
Avesta and the Dario. The pronoun dim, dim, e.g., is Dario 
and Avestan, but not Vedic ; the word ytlnd, ‘a boon,' has no 
such application in the Veda, but it is familiar in tliis sense in 
both Avesta and Inscription ; such an expression as ‘ the right 
path ’ in its unmistakably figurative sense is very Oiithio ; the 
proper name Fravarti also is Av. Fravashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent; and so with the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ occurs in the Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Dario-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedio 
peculiarities of Avesta, ns against those of the later Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these is the termination of the 
nom. plu. maso. of the a declension in -Sha, Av. -dohhu (ct. the 
Vedic -dsas, ns against the later Indian -lis ; see also some ol 
the infinitives). It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
inscriptional was at all at the same stage of ’ preservation ’ or 
‘deterioration’ ns the language of the Avesta. Its distance, 
ns a spoken dialect, from the Gathic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored In Avestan 
or in Sanskrit, 

6. Religion of the inscriptions. — ^The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, those of the Avesta. 

(a) Auramazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura (su-)Medhds (or Asura Mahddhds). 
Notice the fall of the h in the inscriptional Aura 
ior Ahura. Was not this owing here to the strong 
accent upon A in Aura (cf. Vedic Asura)^ The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘ the greatest of the gods.’ 
There can bo but One ‘greatest of the gods’ — 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘ Supremo Being.’ 
The ‘ other gods ’ referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods were said to have been created by Ahura — 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods ’ do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism) — whereas 
Ameslux-spentas were originally attrihutes. 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of God-unity which the 
world had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
so the name is most effective ; it is the ‘ Lifo- 
Sjpirit-Lord,’ the ‘ Great- Creator,’ or the ‘ Great- 
Wise-One’— -infinitely more impressive than our 
English word ‘ God,'^ a term possibly of heathen 
origin. ^ 

(5) Other so-called gods.— Bosidea Aura there are 
hfithra and Anahita, two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions ; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personifica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 
where are the Amesha-spentas upon the Inscrip- 

* Take even a few words like davltar, with which ct. the 
fonns from Av. zul, saoSa, Indian ju(; see also dost, with 
which cf. Av, vast, Indian hdsta, etc. 

t We do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expressed h throughout the Inscriptions, for the ‘rough 
breathing’ may have been left to be understood ; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses It in Greek. 
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tions (as has often been, perhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, where is Angra Mainyu ? 

(c) The absence of the Amesha-spentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Gathas, or perhaps in the 
pre-Gathic and other literature of North Iran. 
jBut any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
Avesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Ragha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda-worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. _ Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying Words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-khshatra, which 
may be A{r)sha + khshathra; Vahuka,^ which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-manah ; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatat appears bodily in 
that of the province Harauvatl). The _ truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those pperbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theopompus [the latter only about 
two centuries after Darius], where the ‘six gods’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘unschatzbar’). Darius knew— as he 
must have knoivn, when he cared to reflect upon 
it — that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do with those glorious principles of Truth 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as well as with Benevolence, Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing Power, Weal and Death- 
lessness. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced by prejudice — a diseased passion which is 
also universal elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Maga (Magha) was 
probably originally a purely Gathio concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

. (rf) But how as regards AnymilfainyMT Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub-Kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘ He lied ’ occurs 
throughout ; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha, 
a variant of the Druj, ‘ she-Devil of the Lie,’ first 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
in the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel us 

* As the Avesta has it, a Moghutbish, ‘Mapian-hater’; the o 
in 3/03/111 taking the place of o in Magha. This is simply duo 
to epenthcsis, anticipating the final n, whereby a -h « = 0; 
while the final u in place of n is a mere shiftlnp of the suffix. 
A great many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 
might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Ofitbic 
ofaya, but they will not que^on that with Av. Moghu. 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas as would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacity 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance f^ainst ‘seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. Darius liad beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, but he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

(e) Devd. — Let us not fail to notice here another 
marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Daric Mazda-worship as a separate strain 
from that of Ragha. Strange to say — and, we 
might almost add, fortnnately — the most sacred 
name Devd is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Ragha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Ragha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Baga [Bngha) was the word made use of 
upon the Inscriptions for the Deity, and this ivith 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
being or beings believed in — in fact, ‘goodness’ 
is fully implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West — as Devd, Devs, 
Zio, Dia, Dews. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly) 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering upon bis central province, it 
nowhere appears for good or ill ujion his Inscrip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘ intention ’ in 
such an omission. This would be to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
It is more likely that the omission was purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda-worship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original — judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word — 
than that which was developing with such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon ditterentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘ God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in the new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a gwast-pre- Vedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, but everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Rishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula.* 

if) Dualism, — Close upon this follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, with his 
teachers, accepted dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zaratlmshtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘ god ’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a Qootrine.t He saw, as most people — if dimly — 

• Attention should be called to the expression recorded ol 
CJTUS in 2 Ch SG“, as in Ezr 1“, where he is cited as siieaking 
of the Almighty as ‘ the God of heaven.’ Was not this Met’d, 
■Heaven-god,’ pure and simple? The expression seems un- 
doubtedly exilic. 

t See Tosna xxx. 
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saw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards good and evil were the more dis- 
tinctly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud tlieir hymns to dtv&s 
(beings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writinfjs. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side wth adoration (see above) ; and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considerea of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question — 
though a somewhat fine one— of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
e.vcessive ‘ dualism ’ of the NT with its Satanic and 
demoniac manifestations, though adefinite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of the OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten- 
tion here in view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohim and the 
gods of tlie nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of tlic existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews — leaders or 
laymen — ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem j but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. They may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper ; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions ? 

(o) Eschatology. — Where, amid all their contents 
and allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions ? The Avesta is one 
mass of eschatolo^, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisa- 
ism are quite full of it? Where is it in the 
Behistfin Inscriptions ? Where is the Avestan and 
the exilic final judgment in our oivn pre-exilio 
theoIoCT ? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian panels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, Love, and Order, ns archangels 7 1 The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the BehistQn Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millennium 7 

(A) Soteriology. — We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de- 
nounce offences — both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; but there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic books of 
the OT. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 

* Erik Stave, c/twr den Ein/rt<«rf«/’arrifma», Haarlem. 1833. 

t Cf. the twelve thrones of Mt 19M t Lk 22=0 (tf. Rev 20^>. 


sessed with the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good God was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions, 
Darius seems to have risen each day with the 
burden of anew civil war within some twenty-three 
nationalities, each with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
affected, convinced him that (Sod’s activity ex- 
tended to a minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its efieet now, 
and now only, in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in the most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
is his testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God — or so engrossed 
with business — that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the ‘ remembrance of the Creator ’ (12*, if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. bo 
correct), but cares little for objective futurity. 
]<[oheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world ; he sees little 
diflerence between the treatment of the evil and 
the good; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 

S ave. The same appears to be the case with 
arius. What is true of Behistiin holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Rustam, and the other 
Inscriptions ; for, as was said above, the e.v- 
pressions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Darius 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent premliet of his 
theology, that theology was thoroughly (Jid Persian 
and sui generis. It was in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of tlie original elements of the primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, ns said above, to 
spread over all Iran ; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Fdrsistan), which was more specifically 
Darius’s home, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Sucli are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. The Beliistun 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
spiritual fervour, in view of these doctrines ; but 
they are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were being 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic and 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity — a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

As a valuable specimen of the Intense rell^ous fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a tew lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-l-Rustam at the tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis: ‘,A preat God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon hcaven.f who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king— the one king of many, the 
one commander of many.t 1 am Darius, the peat king, the 
King of Kings,} the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 


• Common to the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism arc, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrinc.s of 
Immortality, resurrection, final personal Judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements ot 
post-exilic Pharisaism. ... 

f This expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriptions ; ‘ jon Heaven ' is also very Avestan in ita ring. 

J His authority was cllectlve. 

5 Notice that this expression was Aryan, for DariasmuBthaTS 
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this great earth for afar,* the son of Tishtaspa, the Aonaemenid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captured 
beyond Persia. ... I conquered them — beyond Persia. I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute.! What 
I said to them that they did. f The law which was promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.} [Here follows a list 
of the prorinces or sub-kingdoms]. . . . (Thus) saith Darius, As 
Auramazda saw this earth ... in war ...(?) he delivered it 
over to me : } he made me (its) king : I am king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § [or ‘ through my government,’ or ‘under my throne ’ ; 
others render ‘ in place,’ ‘to rights ’ : but see the same word 
’ throne ’ just under], tyhat I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
wlsh.t If thou thus thinkest “How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,’’ then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
he known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king. What I 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
mazda. Auramazda gave me aid|| till I had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pro- 
vince against . . . hosts (f). For this I prayl] Auramazda — 
this may Auramazda afford me. O man, may what is the com- 
mand of Auramazda be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
obsolete (or repulsive) to thee. Iieave not the right way.** Sin 
not.’ ft 


(t) Darius as a restorer of temples . — ^As bearing 
upon 2 Ch 36“ and Ezr 1 “^’ and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44 f., -we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the dyadana, ‘ places of 
sacrifice ’ ; so the Susian and Babylonian trans- 
lations render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or re-construction, of temples in 
general is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
the apadana in the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall- He seems to have re{?)- 
placed the images of the Dario-Avestan Anahita 
and Mithra in the apaddna, which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
dyadana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
' temples ’],i 5 this recalls the restoration of the go& 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by Cyrus 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achtemenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jewish temple 
all the more credible. 

7 . Political and military history. — As to the 


adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A siniilar form 
seems to have been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
it is seldom applied to a human monarch. Its original use in 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 201. 

*Thi3 e.\pression ‘for afar’ seems thrown in to modify his 
‘universal’ statement. Notice that the terras were doubtless 
inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
terms cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beginning of Ezra as 
originating from Cjtus : ‘ Ail the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord, the God of heaven (Devat), delivered over unto me.’ 

■f Notice these emphatic assertions ns regards the colossal 
luccesses ; they are by no means wasted words. 

} He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete ‘ guarantees of peace ' between some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. 451t, referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 
Ezra. 


SThis is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word pdfAum 
jnst below. 

t This expression, with the most incisive evidence of some 
kind of personal faith in God, recurs about thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
a fen-our ever recorded, in view of the necessarily limited extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
cates a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by what we read in the 
Isalms. 

•3 Note his actual prayer in the first person singular present. 

•* Note the absolute necessity of recognizing this exhortation 
in the rnoral sense ; and cf. the Gathic passages where the same 
expression is used (‘ the straight paths in which Ahura lives ... 
in the paths of the Good Mind [the good man] . . ., the straight 
paths of welfare . . .,’ etc. [I'asna 83, 6 ; 84, 12 ; BS, 2]). 

it Xaksh-i-Iiustam, 1-22, 31-CO. 

J J Recall Herodotus’ remark (i. 181) that the ‘ Persians have no 
temples.’ 


importance of Dario Behietun, with its companions 
and successors, for military and political history, 
little needs to he added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Aohacmenian Inscrip- 
tions Avas for a long period a blank, and until they 
Avere deciphered by our oaati eminent RaAvlinson, 
these noAV leading sources Avere ridiculously mis- 
understood and curiously misleading.* We are 
noAV assured of those vast political and military 
movements Avhich took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to us 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for tAA’o centuries or 
more, and Avhich determined Avhat we must regard 
— even if we vieAV them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint — as stupendous religious circumstances, 
Avhich, hoAvever triAual they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and hoAvever relatively 
insignificant they may really have been in com- 
parison AAdth the other great facts Avhich Avere then 
transpiring in proAunce after province of the Achse- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
ns as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have ‘ reared her head ’ ; and the daAvn 
of that day might have been hindered Avhen Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach Avithin the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of hotdi 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8 . The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistun. — This bas-relief contains tAvo distinct 
compositions. In one of them AA'ere sculptured 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, hoAvever, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
has unfortunately suftered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘Persian overlord,’ one Shaikh 'All 
Khan Zanganah, Avho, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
memory of his OAvn beneficence in building a cara- 
vanserai at Bisitun and supporting it from the 
tribute of tAvo Adllages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in Avidth, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in loAver relief and on a 
smaller scale ; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
Avinged figure about to croAvn him AA’ith a Avreatli. 
He IS unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription t AA’e learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his opponent Meherdates, 
who Avas also a Parthian. Behind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

9 . The extensive heivn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge bare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height.^ 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and abovo the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or platform, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up and extending forward for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remams of a massive Avail. Some Amters hold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 

* Recall amonp interpretations the truly quaint opinion o! 
Ker Porter, that the nine (7) captive kings, whose names we now 
read so easily, were the representatives of the ten (?) lost tribes 
of Israel. 

! For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
‘Gotarzes,’ has now all but disappeared, see Justi, GIrP U. 
604 f, 

4 See A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past and Present, 
p. ISS), who says ho made a special study of the rock-surface 
and ‘paced off’ its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
(so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be tlie back-wall of a palace (so King and 
Thompson). Nothing is written upon it. 

10 . The site of an ancient building. — From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recomized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gah-i Kai Khosru, ‘the 
seat of Kai Khosru,’ the Sasanian king (A.D, 631- 
578)— possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing furtiier to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

11. The monolith. — At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rook, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 in 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scribed as bearded, with moustache, and ivearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which maj' be a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some object, possibly a cup. The legs 
are very thick, and apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered udth leggings which 
look like ‘ those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the righWiand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced — the effect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achcemenian, from the absence of 
flowing trousers and balloon-shaped hats ; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the _ ‘ streamers ’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 

liTTERATiniE. — For tho historj" o( the deciphemient of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JJRAS 
x.3ff.: Spieg^el, Die attperi. Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1881, 
p. 183 ff.; Fleming, Beilrctge zur Ategriologie, vol. If. 1891; 
Weissbach, In GIrP, vol. II. 1890, etc. p. 01 g.; Kincr, 
Assi/rian Language, 1901, p, 18ff,; Booth, Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1902, p. 149 g.; Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
Philo, the Achannrnids, and Israel, 1900, vol. II. passim; 
Sayce, The Archa'ology of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1007, See 
also art. Acii^iue.smss. L. H. jMiLLS. 

BEHMEN. — See BOEHME. 

BEING. — The term ‘Being’ indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
18 usually discussed under the particular heem of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mologj- and Psychology. 

I. History of the term. — The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
■Western thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the e.xprcssion 
Sv, from the other the term Ding. 'With the early 
Greek philosophers are found Kia-fios (Parmenides, 
92 ; Heraclitus, 20) and ipva-is (Parm. 133 ; Herac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
fcrrir that, also uses the more suggestive term 
I6r (59, 91); and, according to some authorities, 
Mclissus uses ~epl Hrrot as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Disc. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selects 

• For other descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 
Globut^ vol. Ixxxiii. No. 21, June 1003, p. S2S : Williams Jack* 
for» P^r.iia Poiit and Prc*^nt, New* Vork, 1006, p. 210 tf. 


oierla to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as ISla (Bep. vii. 533-534) ; at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by 6vtois (ib. ix. 585). Aristotle popu- 
larizes bvala hy placing it first among the categories 
(Met, vi. 1), and reduces Eleatic Being to ri By. 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of oMa as a concept, and of f!v os a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia. Seneca uses substantia in Ep. 113. 4, 
but seems more inclined towards essentia (Ep. 68). 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 33). Mediroval 
■writers vacillate between these classic terms, but 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, as a 
Christian, he unites the idea of God with the 
antique oiala and essentia. ‘ Essentiam dico, qu£B 
oisla Grffice dicitur, quam usitatius substantiam 
vocamus ’ (de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks the 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when rcalia is put as the predicate 
of universalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a reafw (Erdmann, §168). 
Abelard introduces realiter into the discussion of 
the problem (Eucken, Gesch. d.philos. Terminal. 
p. 65), while, at a later period. Duns Scotus adds 
realitas (ib, p. 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was inclined to adopt ‘ substance ’ and ‘ essence ' 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
Greek By and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
Dink (Meister Eckhart u. s, Jiinger, ed. Jostes, pp, 
66, 89, 90, etc.), as also Ding (ib. pp. 1, 80, etc.). 
Eckhart further employs luurklich (ib. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg tho Cartesian originated ‘ontosophy’ 
(Metaphysica de ente quee rectius Ontosophia, 1660). 
Kant’s preference iotVing is well known ; Herbart 
uses real. 

2 . History of the subject.— The 7th cent. B.o. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or ‘ Nature.^ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purely 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘ doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, tho 
open Mace of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
(Tao Teh Kiny, i. 11) ; yet from it were all things 
produced (ib. ii. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
tho development of the philosophic Veda resulted 
in a more intelleotnalistic conception of Being. 
The Upani?ads advance the idea ot world-nnity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
ns rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, ivhose philosophic formula is 
found in the folloiving expression : ‘ That which is 
that subtle essence — in it all that exists has its 
self. It is the true. It is tho self, and thou art it 
— tat tvam asi ’ (Chhhndogya Upan. vi. 8 ff.). This 
lofty conception of Being was nnkno-ivn to tho 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil dn Perron trans- 
lated the Upani?ads, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genujne 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical plienomenn 
as water, air, ether. In a more worthy fasliion, 
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Pannenides develops a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectualistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares that Thinking and Being 
are the same — rd yip aiJri t'oetp itrrtp re koI eTvat (40). 
It is Being that is tnily existent and not not-Being 
— ? 0 Tt yip cXvat, firjdiv S’ oix eXvai (43-44). This rather 
pointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 


exists as something permanent in thought, 


Heraclitus urges that tsecoming is the highest 
principle, and points out that, since all things 
change — jrdvra there is no minciple of perma- 

nence to be found (see 90-91). Plato’s speculative 
pliilosophy tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
Parmenides, who taught him to seelc the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 


changing phenomena. Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, whi^ latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, ^ving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in tne principle of pennanence. The Idea 
possesses Being because it is permanent, while the 
individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
changes. In the m 3 dih of the Phcedrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the ‘colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,’ which becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 


In the Parmenides dialc^e, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, ivith 
appropriate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin- 
ciple of Perm takes the place of the Platonic Idea. 
This Form is contrasted ivith Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others — Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being (Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static ; they inculcated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 


While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
ofier, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-whole, and God. At the 


to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him : for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo (Proslog. ii.). There 
is a second way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the conflicting 
metaphysical mottoes ‘ universalia sunt nomina, 

‘ universalia sunt realia.’ The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato ; it was both internal and universal. For 
modem thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect (Thomas Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Tliomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distinc. xlii. [Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modem 
psychology of the will. 

Modernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medioevalism which, in the instance of Cassiodoms, 
used the term modemus in the 6th cent.) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with dubito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum' (Medit. ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modem problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whose mediceval fore- 
runner was AverroSs. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
— cogitatio and extensio— of the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being ■with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world-whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in difierent grades of perception (Mona- 
dology, § 14) and participate in the one world-plan 
by means of ‘ pre-established harmony ’ CHew 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modem metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oppose his 
modem foreranners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being •with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it was a sort of Semitism whimi 


same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
was marked by the methods of inivardness and reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the cltissic con- Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 


ception of Realito was superseded by ‘ that nature 
which is beyond Being ’ (Enneads, xiv. ). And that 
which is ultra esse is also ultra percipi, so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
sensus interior, for it is in a more psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence or the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the dubito implies a 
cogito (Beata Vita, § 7 ; Solil. ii. § 1 ; de Trin. x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of _God is deduced (Confess, x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
\vith the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 


Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know things-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (‘Trans. .Esthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not appear in the ‘ .^Esthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘ Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion M-ith which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our actompt 
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to find the beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressus of representations, 
but not ontolorical progress {Kritik, pp. 505-507). 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole — can never 
be knoum by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the imder- 
standing itself (ib. p. 77 fif. ), but the application of 
these is determined by the conditions of a possible 
experience [ib. p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena (ib. 
p. 236). hlathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique of Practical Peason and the Metaphysic 
of Morals, where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
‘ postulates ’ of practical reason. 

Romantic philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self-positing ‘Ich, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny’ (Wissensehaftslehre). 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza; yet, when Schelling seeks in h\a Identi- 
tatsphilosophic to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an cesthetieal method. 
Hegel accomplishes this same reconciliation by 
means of tiie logical evolution of Being, through 
stages of Scin, Dascin, Fiirsichsein, which corre- 
^ond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Realistic 
philosophy in Germany found expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality — 
Wie vicl Schein so viel Hindcutung auf Sein 
(Allgemeine Met. § 307). With this assumption of 
modem Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Aquinas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectuaiistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ world as idea ’ ( Vorstellung). 
Reality is found in the null, which is the trae 
thing-in-itself, known immediately to the mind 
[Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 1). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being — 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human — are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live [ib. 
§§ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning against the empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts donm as imknowable [Met. 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘pure Being’ 
as something fictitious [ib. §§ 8, 9). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, A thing is the realized 
indi^n'dual law of its behanour’ [ib. § 36). 

3- The philosophy of Being. — The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
tile ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not^Being, rnodem 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modem conception is 
further enriclied by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


concerning Being in general upon the basis of 
consciousness. 

From the standpoint of methodology, two con- 
siderations seem to guide all metaphysical specula- 
tions : on the one side, thought is based upon the 
principle of Substance, on the other it is swayed by 
that or CausalUy. Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
difierence between the laws of the mind— pn'n- 
^ium identitatis, principium rationis sufficientis. 
The Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
everything is wliat it is, persuades speculation to 
preinise an immutable Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second method of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has nutnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with jParmenides, 
Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of the world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modem philosophy has re-cast this difference 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 

S ostnlate a Substance as the trae expression of 
leing, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot possess qualities unless it exist as something 
superior to them ; while the dynamic principle felt 
itself confronted by a series of changes for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
fnfeRccfMafwm, as defended by Aq^uinas, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to mow how a thing 
must exist before it can act ; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which rmed their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it was ‘No causality without substance’; the 
causalist retorted, ' Kcine Substantialitat ohne 
Causalitat’ (Wundt, Syst. d. Philos, p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, substantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; 
Scotus’s opposition to Aquinas; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibniz’s dogmatism. On the purely 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view, it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obrions. If anything m, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot be real. The inherent 
weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea- 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sufficient idealism is at 
vanance with the notion of creation developed in 
the Timasus. Medicevalisra, with its idea of Being 
ns essentia, could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality, Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, placed reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak- 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the substantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through cogito, as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked upon as something 
intellectual — res cogitans. Moreover, conscious- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosophy to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second process, 
feeling enters in, its determining feature, as Herbart 
ointed out, is something which by way of apest 
appens to the idea ; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or a cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volitionis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the supremacy or suffi- 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal view of Being is critical where the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere exptence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not account for action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a thing is what it is, as 
‘ Gold is gold,’ the Law of Sufficient Reason must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
fire, soluble in agua regia, valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle of Causality is as efficient in 
relating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties ; colour is nothing in 
independence of qualities, from red to violet; 
mind does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Being 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities and 
not transcendentally to its self, and thus it is in a 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to substantialism is a paradox. Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, but is the 
causal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thought 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
•new without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Tiling that changes, not its qualities 
(Met. _§§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find the real as the result of 
causality. 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
origin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in thought (cf. Paulsen, Introd. to 
Philos, bk. i. ch. i. ) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be set by practical interests rather than by speou- 
lative_ ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘ Im Anfang war die That.' In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontological respect when it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘ The will is 
CToundless’ (Welt als JVille und Vorstellung, §20), 
for which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Hott’ding has declared, ‘ As Eros was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (ns also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view, be represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products’ (Psych, ch. vii. § 1). Such con 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, whils 
not so characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which reposed 
in the ideas of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modem view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modem life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion with monism and dualism (gq.v. ). These 
theories are one remove from the central problem 
of the real, for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid upon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion with 
hilosophy, the issue was not raised until the 
awn of modernism, when Descartes separated 
mens from corpus, and distinguished res cogitans 
from res externa. At a later date, Wolff dis- 
tinguished ‘monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had em^oyed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
Theso two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confine their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan- 
tage on the side of statement, when it declares 
that we are confronted by a twofold series of 
things, between which there is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmuch as it is 
better calculated to avoid certein metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
wlien Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion between mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, which looked 
upon the motive which arouses bodily motion, as 
well as on the stimulus which produces sensation, 
ns occasional, but not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Man is innocent of it, as we know 
from the - lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincs ; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
Being by his Cogito, ergo sum, so the want of 
causal efficiency appears in a Nescio, ergo non 
facio (K. Fischer, Descartes and his School, tr. 
Gordy, p. 532 note). Malebranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation hy 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu’ 
{Rechermes de la v£rit6, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction hy means of a 
pre-established harmony, in accordance with 
which the phases of mind and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks {New System, 1695)— an analogy 
which Geulincx before him had employed {Ethica, 
. 124 note). That which stands in the way of 
ualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal phases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism of Bume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as they leave the way open to a view 
of causa tmmanens, as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World-Ground. A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can suffer no addition to or 
subtraction from the given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville (La LiherU et 
le diterminisme, 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp difference between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum ’ (Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii.). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
Mychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 
Hbffding, who declares that ' both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form ’ (Psych, ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, who hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his o^vn. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ■ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘ Mens est corpus,’ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind and body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
Being which meet upon the same plane; a more 
satisfactory new escapes the dilemmas of the 
problem by relegating the body to a place lower 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intollectualism_ of antiquity; 
while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the proMct of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears tliat Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea oi order, which with 
the ancients was Ktapos, tvith modems natura. 
To be thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a thing receives reality, not by 
partaking of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 
by participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
{esthetic fitness, by moderns on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
•wise to repose all faith in nountena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Bein^, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 

Litbiutore. — ^I n nddition to the works cited In the article, 
special reference may be made to the following’: — Bowne, 
Metaphysics, New 'York, 1882; Bradley, Appearance ana 
Reality, London, 1893 ; Eucken, Die Einheil ties Geisteslcbens, 
Leipzig, 18SS ; Fullerton, Metaphysics, New York, 1904 ; 
Lotze, Metaphysics, tr. Bosanquet, London, 1887; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, 1903 ; Paulsen, Introduc- 
tion to Rhilosophy, tr. Thilly, New York, 1895 ; Wundt, Systetn 
der Rhilosophie, Leipzig, 1&9. 

Chaeles Geay Shaw. 

BEL. — See Baal. 

BELIAL, BELIAR. — These two names, as 
will be shoivn below, are but different forms of 
the same word. Belial is the older; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

1 . Belial. — In the AV Belial was usually 
rendered as a proper name, ns, c.g., ‘daughter of 
Belial’ (1 S 1’^); out RV usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial’ becomes in BVm ‘ivicked 
woman.’ 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval ivith the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is used in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of people. Thus we find ‘ man 
(or men) of Belial’ (1 S 25“ 30“ 2 S 16' 20’, Pr 
6'-); ‘son (or sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13’", Jg 19“ 
20’". 1 S 2’= 10“ 25’', 2 S 23“ 1 K 21’'’- 2 Ch 13') ; 

‘daughter of Belial’ (1 S l’“); ‘person of Belial’ 
(Pr6“); ‘witness of Belial ’(Pr 19“) ; ‘counsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah 1” [AV, ‘a wicked counsellor’]); 
‘thing of Belial’ (Dt 16® [RV ‘base thought’], Ps 
41® W [RV ‘ an evil disease ’] 101’ [RV, ‘ base 
thing']). In but two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps IS’- (=2 S 22’) the 
‘ wadys of Belial’ (b';:'*?3 '*?ra) are made s^onymous 
with the ‘cords of death,’ ‘cords pf Sheol,’ and 
‘snares of death,’ as though Belial, like SheoJ, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
2’ (1”) Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. RV translates it here ‘ the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT: (1) as a genitive, designating a worthless, 
■wicked, or disagreeable person^ or thing ; (2) the 
underworld; and (3) a great wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is by far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of BcHol has long puzzled Interpreters. It 
Is explained In the Talmud {Sanhedrin, llli) as from '73 
(•^•■without') and tnp(=*yoke'>— an explanation which Eoahl 
echoes (see Eashl on Dt 13^*). Cheyne (loe. cit.) regards it m 
from .U7J/' ’^3 (c'one may not nscendO- B® compares the 
Babylonian matu la tarat, the ‘land without return,' and be- 
lieves the word to designate ‘the depth which lets no man 
return,' and so 'the ivatery abyss.’ These two are not quite 
Bj-nonymous in Semitic thought. The ‘land without return 

* Cheyne, Expositor, 1895, 435-439, held the three uses tomean : 
(1) ‘ subterranean rraters ’ ; (2) ‘ hopeless ruin ’ ; end (3) ‘ worth- 
less scoundrel'; but this classification does not seem so accurate. 
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would suit the mcanini; in Pb 18’ (=8 S 22’) only. Garvie 
(Haatings' DB, s.v.) thinks Va may be for and Vy’ phiio- 
loglcally changed from ap’, the whole meaning 'lord of the 
forest ’ — an etymologj' which, so far as the present writer can see, 
has nothing to commend it. Hommel (BxpT viiL 472) regards 
it as a transliteration of the Rabyloman Belill, with which 
Cheyne hud previously compared it— a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a journey to the lower world 
(cf. Jnstrow, Bel. of Bab. and .dss. pp. 417, 67S, 583, 689, and 
693). Baudissin (ExpT lx. 40 if.) and Oxford Beb. Lexicon 
(p. 116a) hold to the etymology hjl' ’^a=* without worth.’ hv' 
is a good Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
■ avail ’ ' profit’ This etymology suits the mat majority of OT 
passages. Baudissin regards the meaning ‘wickedness ’ as late. 
Moore remarks (‘Judges’ [lO^i] in Inter. Grit. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
wth Belili : Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 18°, while at the end of the Babylonian 
poem called ‘ IshtaPs Descent,’ Belili is a sister of 
Tammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetiy, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
application to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also be natural. Briggs (‘Psalms,’ in ICC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘ worthless ’ as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signifi- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2 . Beliar. — Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid I having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance yvith a phonetic law common 
to many lanraages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline Oracles, 
ii. 167 and iii. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Eome. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Beliar t is mentioned in the 
following passages : 1®- * 2* 3'*‘ ** 4^- *• 5*’ 

He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has ruled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan ; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (2‘) to have ‘ turned in his heart 
to servo Beliar.’ In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
ceptions ot Beliar then current. He is the source 
of impurity ; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Reuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in tliis apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6^’, where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks ; 
‘ What concord Hath Christ with Beliar J’ — Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character of Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 

iw (21). 

imniATTOE.— HxpT vfU. (1897) 423,472, ix. 400. ; Bonsset, 
Antichrist Legend, 1895, pp. 26, 171, 172 ; Charles, Ascension 
of Isaiah, 1900, p. 7 : Kautzsch, Apohryphen, 1900, ii. 461 ; 
Garvie, in Hastings’ DB i. 208 1 . ; Cheyne, EBi, col. 525-527 ; 
Kohler, J’BU. 658. GEOROE A. BaRTON. 

BELIEF. — I. Definition. — ‘ Belief ’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own e.xperiences in which it 
accepts and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

* The variant Beliaa arose from the naturalizing of the word 
as a Greek noun. 

f The Ethiopia form, Beriai. is a corruption. 


over the term from popular terminology. Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles doivn into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘belief.’ By certain 
writers, e.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
diflering from that to which the name ‘ knowledge ’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming.^ According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other hand, assigns the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect; of what we know by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place ; it 
can be introduced only by a fiction or figure. 'The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
the sun ’ is full fruition, the judgment ‘ I can see 
the sun by going out of doors’ afibrds scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these differing views could 
no doubt be supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not what the ilistinction is, 
but what it shall be ; what one among several 
differences already knoim and recognized the word 
shall be employed to denote ’ {Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy, 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment {Urthcil) he has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of belief definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning — logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
{Psychologic, p. 266 ff.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion ; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘the Yes-No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to use the two terras ‘judgment’ and 
‘belief’ as equivalent. There are metliodological 
objections to this, but the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
iudgment. This statement represents what may 
be called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates liimself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Eitlier lie 
accepts the suggestion ns applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, ivith 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief but doubt. 

(1) Psychological character. — ^When we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of consciousness, 
we find that it possesses a character altin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasnrable 
•jense or feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
«nch as comes from the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and bafilement— a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of reality . — Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or ‘ reality feeling,’ as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions — a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ; these are 
‘just there,’ coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability whicli put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives ; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its oivn right. 
To pve this state the name of primitive creduUty, 
as Bain does, is to identify dillerent experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts ; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘ reality feeling ’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension . — ^It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘apprehen- 
sion.’ The distinction is between thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. It is possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. We may think, 
e.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, ivithout necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘ the 
existence of an object means for us that ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible ' {Analytic Psychology, i. 112). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. It is a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultiniate from the point 
of riew of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being home in mind. 

(4) Belief and knoiclcdgc.—lt is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, ns we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power, 

‘ To know ’ is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘ known ’ ns definitely and 
firmly fixed -vvithin a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know,’ The correct, if 
pedantic, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 
know and therefore I believe.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective gp'ounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is_, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the Avider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘ knowledge.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purvieAV 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as Avell as ‘true,’ 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of vieAv both are of equal interest 
and Avorth. The question for him is not hoAv they 
come to be valued as true or false, but hoAV they 
come to be beliefs — this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this belief is another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably AA-ait upon knoAvledge ; 
it is not alAvays ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knoAA’ledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it; the causes Avhich bring it about, the 
sources from Avhich it derives its Autality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2. Factors in Belief. — (1) The cognitive factor. — 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness : a sense-percept, 
a merao^ -image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. I’liese furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to hoAv far they may be regarded ns the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherAAnse, are Ave to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in- 
tellectual conditions ? 

James Mill, folloAving Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those Avho hnA’o a bias toAA'ards an 
alfirmatiA-e nnsAver to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his vicAV on this 
subject) folloAV suit. Hume, Avho speaks {Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. jit. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an oWeet than thatAvIiich the 
imagination alone is cA-er likely to attain, seeks to 
shoAV that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a cnstoraaiy conjunction of the object 
AA-ith something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapteron ‘Belief’ in Analysis of ihePhenomena 
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oftka Euvnan Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘grand comprmiensive law of association.’ 
No instance can he adduced, he boldly says {op. 
cit. p. 367), in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can be shoMm in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, ns has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 

f enerally admitted that we receive no sensation 
ut that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and fig^e, or they 
declare that they entertain this bdief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key-word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is efl'ective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and supporting it 
once it is set up. This is liinted at bj[ Hume {op. 
cit. §v. pt. ii.). "When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing ; it would be equally true and 
eqnallj' unedifying to state that, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘thought more’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, tlie new belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play ndth words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon the most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experieneo, in so far 
as this has been thought by US, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See Epistemology. 

(2) The emotional factor. — It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, human 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has heen widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘ the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former’ {op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, mtII materially influence the 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Religions fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, e.g., predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that m the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is hi"h, belief as a ime flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or -widely believed, ev'en 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief ^vith the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionmly. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘love grows cold,’ belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bam, in suggest- 
ing that the saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
j'ou shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘ Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient — love of truth — which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor. — In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found togetlier, in 
varying measure, in any act of belief ; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘ depends,’ he says, ‘ not on the will, nor 
can bo commanded at pleasure ’ (qp. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
Tho experience of being ‘compelled to assent’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanaed at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of -will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading rOle in the constitn- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
(Emotions and WilP, p. 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will — a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our E.vperi- 
ences ; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘ apparent exceptions ’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘ Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. This, as has been suggested (Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, ii. 257), is beside the mark; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not sIioav that action is a condition of 
belief ; he only shows that action is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of bodily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts fonvard, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (Psychologic, p. 268) wliy it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards (op. cit., Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his fir.st position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to tlie psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of belief; and his contribution i 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper and more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
tlie establishment of some rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objecti\'e world or worlds in which 
It seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to .satisfy the need, to fiillil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. Thei’are, in fact, believed 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the PrngiiiatiNtB. 
The question of the organization within a sclieme 
of values of these needs, vitally iinjiortant though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. _ It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
sutticient attention. It is enough to point out in 
this place that there are needs of various kinds — 
physical, logical, resthetic, and religious— and that 
in the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
Tills applies, e.g., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate support for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cf. Koyce, Religions Aspect of 
Philosophy, p. 330 f.). We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
(g.v.), which involves selection, self-determination. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘will to believe.’ This, of course, does not in- 
volve uncliartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be regarded as the needs of 
a particular subject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, ive are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our proper 
theme, we have further to observe that, tiiough 
the end is posited by the subject and without 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation in the media through 
which it is to be realized. The nature of the 
process by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
fixed independently of the subject. The suoject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of the need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
means as real which further tests conclenin, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to ; that which has been proved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. What is here said 
connects itself with the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with tlie furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality . — The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. Wo cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion of belief ns the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the adjective bears un- 
u-sual fullness of meaning. _ *Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalitd n’exprime plus adiguatement 
celle-ci que la croyance,’ says Jules Payot (La 
Croyance, p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment; ‘Nous croyons aveo tout ce que nous 
sommes’(t6. p. 174). 

(.5) The social factor.—Thia reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief which is of a dillcr- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, _ but which 
deser\'es special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
rpjtiize hiiiiKeli. is what we call the social environ- 
ment, tlie milieu of persoimUtip!! and thoir productn 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of our great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs — including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices — in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various forms — the family, the 
school, the Church — and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these may 
be criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
ahandoninent, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the ‘unbeliever’ or the ‘doubter’ and his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour wth which a novel iaea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society ; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to be a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put doivn. In 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs ; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Reliffious belief . — The detailed discussion of 
various forms and stages of belief — the beliefs of 
riiniti ve peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
elief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
{esthetics, morals, and religion — would be a long 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would add 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
sui)port (Grammar of A sxent, pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith — the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine grace.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, diflers from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a metaphwical 
tbeiiry as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
ing with the phenomena by the psychological 
method, we cannot say that religious belief 
reveals difl'erences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms, it un- 
doubtedly diflers in content, and tliis again no doubt 


affects the intensity or q^uantitative character of 
the state, hut in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental (qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religions 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an ^1- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this ; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value._ It is intelligible how w’ith the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not forrae(i by 
him. For the subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does not, as a rule, come ns the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it ; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosopher, who come in after the act of 
belief. Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, and dealing with it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly present, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor r61e. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religions 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn hie face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in acting upon the ivill and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow that this means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, v. 73) of ‘the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
presumably referring to the articuintely rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses ite religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also Faith. 

LiteHATCRe.— A damson, art. ‘ Belief,’ in EBrS p. 532 ; Bain, 
The Emotions and the Will, 1859, p. 625 f.. Mental and Moral 
Science 3, 1876, p. S71 f., and Appendix, p. 100, also Note to James 
iliirsAna/priso/ffte Phenomena of the Human blind, p. S93f. ; 
Bagehot, Literary Studies, 1879, p. 112 f. ; Baldwin, llandbook 
of Psychology e (1SS9), ‘Feeling and IVill’ (ch. viL), also (with 
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G. F. Stout) art • Belief,’ in DFhP ; A. J. Balfour, Founda- 
tions of 1895 ; Bouillier, io Vraic Conscience, 1SS2, 

ch. xlit ; Brentano, Peychol. tom empir. Standpitnkte, 1874, 
Tol. i. bk. ii. ch. vii. ; Brochard, L'Erreur, 1870 ; Fair- 
bairn, CathoUcism, Roman and Anglican, 1890 ; Fechner, 
Prei Motive und Gntnde des Glaubens, 1863 ; Flint, Agnos- 
ticism, 1903; Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 1896, iii. 
ch. viii. ; Hoffding-, Outlines of Psychology, 1891, V.D. ; Hume, 
Treatise on Human Kature, pt. iii. §§ vii.-x., also Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt ii. ; Iverach, art 
‘Belief,’ in Hastingrs’ 7)C(? ; James, Principles of Psychology, 
1899, x’ol. ii. ch. xxi., also The If'ill to Believe, 1897, first four 
ess.ij's, and Pragmatism, 1907, esp. Lectures ii. and vi.-rni. ; 
Kbstlin, Dcr Glaube, 1859 ; 0116 Laprune, La Certitude 
Morale, 18S0; Leibais, Opera Philosopkica (ed. Erdmann), p. 
442 f. ; Lipps, Grundlatsachen des Seelenlebens, 1883, ch. xvil. ; 
Martineau, Scat of Authority in Religion^, 1891 ; James 
Mill, Analysis of Phenomena of Human Mind, 1829, ch. xi. ; 
J. S. Mill, Note to Janies Mill’s Analysis, ch. xi., also Logic, 
bk. i. ch. iv.. Examination of Sir B’jn. Bamilton's Philo- 
sophy*, 1872, ch. xi., and Dissertations, 1859, ii. ; Newman, 
Grammar of Assent, 1870; Payot, La Croyanu, 1896; Perez, 
L’Educalion dts le Berceau, 1^0, pt v. ch. iii. ; Pikter, 
Psychology of Belief in Objective Existenu, 1690 ; Rabier, 
Psychologic^ 1884, chs. xxxi.-xxxii. ; Renouvier, ‘Psj-chol. 
rationelle,’ li. pt ii., in Essais de critique ginerale^, 1876; 
Royce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 1885 ; Sabatier, The 
Religions of Authority, 1904 ; H. Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology 0^1555, pt viL ch. 15; Sully, Sensation and 
Intuition, 1874, Essay Ir., also Human Mind, 1892; Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, 1002, vol. i. bk. i. ch. v.,and voL ii. bk. 
11. ch. xi. ; Turner, Knoxcledge, Belief, and Certitude, 1000 ; 
Ulrici, Glattben und n’tsjen, 1858 ; Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, 1903; Waitz, Lehrbuchder Psychologic, 1840, 5 38; 
Ward, Jiaturalism and Agnosticism^, 1903, and art. ‘Psy- 
choloCT,' in EBrlb; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis of 
Religion, 1007. A. MaIR. 

BELIEF (logical). — Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective_ correlate to reality in general, does not 
give rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not be a ‘ sapless abstraction ’ within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
be. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
beyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sense intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can be tested in detail by appeal 
in each case to the unchallenged part of the cogni- 
tive system itself ; and to some extent by appeal 
only to aspects of our complete nature which are 
over and aooVe cognition itself. It would be con- 
venient in logical discussion to use the term ‘ belief,’ 
as distinguislied from ‘ knowledge,’ only for those 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Reneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond (Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. l)and others, between obiectiveand 
subjective ‘ grounds ’ of cognition. Belief so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘presenting 
to u.s realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination ’ ; and it may present them as 
rimary or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 
able, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete raattem of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant oflered as a basis 
for expectation certain ‘ Principles of the Under- 
standing ’ — the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shou’n from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop- 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that 
they cannot. 

• We might have the right to say that the laws of space . . . 
must of neces-sity hold go^ of all objects of our expencnce, for 
rotfling will ever make its way into experience without having 
been already moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us at ail. But we cannot attempt 
to prove in the same way that, unless there was a connection 
according to law in the real world, the experience which we 
possess would be Impossible ’ (Lotze, Logie, 5 349). 


Empirical epistemology has come to the same 
final issue. Mill’s attempt to justify logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by ai)pe.al 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, has been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logic (Mill, Logic, 
Bk. iii. ; Venn, Enifi. Logic, ch. 5). Expectation, 
therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general postulates are pnmary beliefs. 

‘A reign of law embracing all reality ... is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
... an immediate confidence or faith ... as is also tho 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection ’ (Lotze, Logie, 5 349). 

Super-sensible realities also, so far as the plan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘he 
made present to ns . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination,’ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can be logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must be considered in 
their own special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

•We assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far ns to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in orderly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated to a 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our nccejit- 
nnee rests in tho last instance upon our will' (Sigwart, Logic, 
§ 62 ). 

* If we require that the conception of the Universe be that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same time 
that it should comprehend all indiriduals, we follosv in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive of worth ‘ (iMtze, Microcosmus, ii. 6, § 2). 

‘ tf no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordinary judgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in our nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth ’ (Balfour, 
Foundations of Beliefs, p. 391 f.). 

‘That there Is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself ... is a normal but In- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of n being like 
man on a stage like the world ’ (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. i.x. § 1). 

Snell quotations as these are not intended to 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish ’ that becomes ‘ father 
to the thought,’ or to a puriposeful ‘ignorance’ 
that may be chosen as ‘ bliss, "^but to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implied in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of ‘showing moral 
obligation,’ and Kant’s, for establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Reason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality, 

The topic ‘belief’ comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 
primary postulate or reality, it supplements know- 
ledge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides tlie interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry ; as in such conceptions a.s 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles os indestructibility of matter and_ con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Srience, 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of tliemselves inconclusive ; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments wiiicli other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an othenvise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle ; a.s whp 
historj’and prediction become po.ssible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocation.s 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference, chs. 8-1 1 } Sigwart, § 09). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to 'super-sensible realities ; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, Logic, 

§ 349, Philos, of Rel. § 62 ; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like Imowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

‘ In the empirical branches' ol knowledge,’ Kant remarks, 
•physics, psychology, and the like ... we may have •' Opinion,” 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate’ , . . while *ol many cognitions we are 
conscious only In such a manner as not to be able to judge 
Whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. . . and this is ''Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is, Knowledge, or practical, 
that la, Belief; because they are not ''necessary'” (Inlroduc- 1 
tion to Logic). \ 

. But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following: (1) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. 2); yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may bo suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fulfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 
prise, hope during illness (James) ; and, on a 
higher level, our assumption of moral sufficiency 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance with 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remainiM still open for science or for common 
■belief. Inferenoes that are ‘ informal,’ and under 
the sanction of an * illative sense ’ like the insight 
or ‘tact’ of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpret our own personal nature (Newman, 
ohs. 8 and 9 ; Germar, Glaubcn oder Wissen, 1866). 
(3) External autWity must be accepted in 
default of personal inference; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historic^ events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, have been suggested : (o) the 
narrowness of the void in our solieme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (6) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 

Litebatom. — S ee end of preceding orHoIe. 

J. Brouqh. 

BELIEF (theological). — See Agnosticism, 
Atheism, and especially Faith. 

BELLS.— See Gongs and Bells. 

BENARES. — 1. Name and history. — ^Benares 
(Banaras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25° 18' N., long. 83° 3' E.), 
on the left bank of the Ganges, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly 3J miles. The river 
bends to the N.E., so that the city stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, which is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 682,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to eacn house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising : Hindus, 153,821 ; 
Musalmans, 53,566 ; Chnstians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds ; with a few adherents of other religions. 
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At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is a^nowledged to be the religious capitid of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,’ to use Bernier’s words), 
indifierently as either Kd^ or Banaras, but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benares, is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name KdH (KdB, in Pali Kdm) was 
originally the name of a tri'be or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghaghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of KuSi Raja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Rfldarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of KaSi (Martin, Eastern India, ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karamnasa 
river, now forming part of the boundary between 
the Mirzapur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Kaiis (Benares) and that of the 
Magadhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. "We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Ramayana {Uttarakdrida, lix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘ excellent town ’ of Pratisthana, that is to say 
Jhusi opposite Allahabad, as tieing situated in the 
‘Ka^i kingdom.’ Putting aU indications together, 
we may conelude that the realm of the Kalis was 
equivalent to the modem Districts of Benares, 
Ghazlpur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Goraknpur, Allah- 
abad, Partabgarh, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh- The Kfiii 
people are mentioned by Pfinini and other authors 
m 'Both Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era. Gradually the name was transferred from 
the people to tneir capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the BvMt Sanihitd, an early work, 
which applies the name KdH to both people and 
city. The KaSis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kaiiisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of K5ti.’ 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books include 
KasI in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name KdH or KdH 
(PaH Kdsi) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form KaHTcd also occurs. 

■The alternative name Varanasi (also VdrdnaH, 
Varaitasi) appears to be more ancient than KdH 
as the designation of the ci^, and to be really its 

roper name. The Buddhist J5takas and early 

anslait books describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the Kasi country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai, wiich seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Bdrdnas. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-fo-na-»6 {=Vdrdnasi or Bdrdnan). 
Popular etymology derives the name Banaras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas), either from an imaginary 
Raja Bandr or from a combination of the names 
of the rivers Varand {Bamd) and Asi or Asi, but 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranos the name Avimukta is given to the city, which 
is inentioned in the Buddhist JStakas under various 
fanciful names, Sndassana, Pupphavati, etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Banaras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, stlao ancient, being 
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c^ed KsB, and the south-'westem section, the 
most recent, being known as Keddr. The attempt 
made by Muhammad Sh&h, Emperor of Delhi 
(1719-48), to gire his own name to the city, which 
he called ^luhammaddbad, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, hut on his coins the name 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is -written as Muhammadabad^Bandras. 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 

S with Kaja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
L mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raja Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares ‘once upon a time,’ but it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, udth its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the CTeater kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.c. 600, or eanier, and when Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadha (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the SaiiunSga lords of that province about 
B.C. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent, the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the powerful Vaisya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 0th cent, it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihfir kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent, it was held by the 
Gahapvars of Kanauj, of whom the last, Rsja 
Jayohand (Jayachohand), was killed in A.D. 1193 
(A.H. 689) in battle -with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihab-ud-din, Muhammad ibn Sam). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 
vaztr of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

Aba-1-Fazl (Ain-t-Akbari, ii. 28 [61ad;vin’s tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was -visited twice by Sultan Mahmfld 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and A.H. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tdrxkh-i-Sabuktigln expressly^ states that no 
Musalman army had ever visited Benares until 
Ahmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not in force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable efiectof 
the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shoivn by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent, of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muliam- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades {Icinkhxodb, -vulgo ‘ kincob ’) for which 
the city is famous. 

Benares suffered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzlb, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
-willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship’ (W. Hunter, Aurangzib, 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much -u'as 
done, and multitudes of temples -ivere destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzlb. The temple beside -which 
stood the Aioka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang -was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain untu 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men’s minds when Bishop Heber -visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is knoivn as Bhairo, and considered to bo an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the 01 ty and west of the Bamtt river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the ohief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by ShahjahSn a pension 
of two thousand rupees, which was -withdra-wn by 
Aurangzib immediately after his accession. 

The most conspicuous evidence of Anrangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above Panchganga Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(Viiveivara), and is largely composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modem 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘ Golden 
Temple,’ close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 
gift of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the 
Panjab.’ It is the most holy temple in Benares, 
Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. 

2 . Sacred places. — ^During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or mscouraged by the hluhammadan rulers, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and liundreds of new shrines 
have been constnicted. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panch-kosI, or pilgrims’ 
road, round the city, no fewer than 600 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modem development _ of 
temple-building is the outward and -visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitoting India is closely connected 
with the Hindu re-vival. Forty years a"o the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmfins form 28 
er cent, of the population, and they were credited 
y Sherring with 272 mosques. Not-withstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
■visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib offers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
-viewed from the river, is the long series of gJidfs, 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. The five 
principal ones, ■visited by alf_ pilgrims, are, as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Da^asamedh 
(DnifiSvamedha), ManikarnikS, Panchganga, and 
Bamft Sangam (the junction of the Barnfi nvor 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
risit to the five ghdls named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at DasSSamedh Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allrihabnu), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the Daiasamedh and Mnnikarnika Ghfits are too 
long for quotation, but wo may note that five 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at Panchganga (‘five-river’) 
Ghat. Their names are given as Dhutapapa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna (a7uisYamuna=Jnmna), 
and Ganga (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travellmg along the Panch- 
kosl Bead, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its eristing form. 

‘ The Panoh-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil vrithin the boundary is, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space, participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares ; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. Who- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 
Muhammadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus ' (Shening, The 
Sacred City of the flinaus). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five kos, or ten miles, tvith the Manikar- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
‘five-kos road.’ 

The vota^ starts from the Manikarnika GhSt 
to Asi Sangam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhupchandl ; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to EamMvar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur) ; and on the fifth day he 
advances to KapUdhara ; the sixth and last stage 
being from KapildhfirS to Bama Sangam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole ioumey is nearly fifty miles’ in length, 
and at each stage worship has to be performed 
and Brahmans must be paid. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 
programme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 
Br^mans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghats, have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. . 

It is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. We shall take Sherring as our guide. 

The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 
‘three-eyed’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April -May), ivitoout sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation {moksa) 
from the miseries of existence. Kasl-devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in MahaUa (ward) Ka^Ipura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the city. 

A shrine close by, called Vydsehiar, is dedicated 
to Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, who 
is also honoured at a tem^e in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Eamnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Eamnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-bom as asses 
-;an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vyasa (Veda Vyds) 
there_ during the month of Magh (Jan. -Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
E&mnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 


birth as a despised ass. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Eamnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
gadha_ or S. _ Bihar, a non-.ATyan and Buddhist 
rand,_ is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits he is sure to be re- 
born as an ass (NINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 633). 

A visit to the very holy tank c^ed PUdeh- 
mcchan, or ‘ deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compnlsoiy on all 
pilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
lactic against evil spirits and bad dreams. Pil- 
grims to Gayfi are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisacn-mochan, but if for any 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at GayS. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Suraj-kund, or ‘ sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple in the same region is de- 
voted to Dhruvehiar, the personified Pole-star. 
-Another temple is dedicated to the moon -god. 
Chauki Ghat and Nag Kua are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism. Hindu interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Mdn-tnandir, the famous observatory uith gigan- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by ESj& 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipur in A.D. 1693. 

The Daiaiamedh (Daia^amedha) Ghat, the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(ahiamedha) by the god Bralima, is one of the five 
principal ^aces of pilgrimage on the bank of the 
Ganges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
many pensioners who retire to end their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the population. The 
principal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
Kedaresvar, ‘ the lord of KedSr,’ a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Ggdn Kiip, or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnika, supposed to be filled irith the sweat 
of Visnu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body u-ith the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpiimd, the goddess who is 
credited unth the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisheshar, the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars. It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and. is the dirtiest in the city. . It was 
built by the Peshwa, Baji Eao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, GaneSa or Vindyakapala , under the 
title of SakhI, ‘ the witness.’ ‘ Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of the Panchkosi Eoad, must 
pay a visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage would be 
without merit or profit’ (Sherring, op. cit.). 

Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of ViiveSvara, 
‘ Lord of all,’ is held to be, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Eoad is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the PL^ach-mochan tank. 
Bisheshax’s vicegerent, the divine Kotwal, or 
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chief of police, is Bhaironath, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is hound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
within its precincts, to expel them forthwith. 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
hy means of a huge stone truncheon, Bandpan, 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worshipped on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironath is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. This is hut one of many traces of dog- 
worship — one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 
isting temple is modem. (For dog-worship see 
Crooke, PR ii. 218-221). 

So much may suffice to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Sherring forty 
years ago are_ now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to ^ve 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knoAvledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of Durga, kno^vn 
to European visitors as the ‘ monkey temple.’ 

3. Various religious elements. — No man can 
tell how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, but there is no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. TJie fact that about n.O. 600 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preacljing, the 
place where he first turned the ‘ wheel of the 
Law,’ and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
creed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at SSmath 
(wh. see) at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pfila kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islfira, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at SSmSth bear clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which may be safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brfihmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva, the 
great local deityj^far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worahip char- 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as_ sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the * Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Vi^nu was bom at Benares (/A xxxv._ 243), and 
one of the many mdds, or religions fairs,_is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Bama Sangam in j 
the month of Bhadon (Aug.-Sept.). ' 


Benares is sacred to the Jains os the reputed 
birthplace of SuparsvanSth, the seventh Tirthan- 
kara, but at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the bank of the river between Baonraj Ghfit 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are _ forbidden m this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgrauthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, (1) KaSl, (2) 
Kanti, (3) Maya (=Hardwar), (4) Ayodhya, (6) 
Dvaravatl (=Dvaraka), (6) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika ( = Ujjain). 

A 12th cent, grant places Ka5i at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kuaika ^rob. =Kanauj), Uttara- 
kosala (= Ayodhya), and Ihdrapura (prob.=Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) (lA xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (PanJ) Plr, or Five Saints, Avho are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, but always 
headed by GhazI Miyfin, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmfld of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi'ah Muham- 
madans’ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law 'All, his daughter Fatima, and Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of All and Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by MusalmSn drummers (dafall), and the Muham- 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Gh&zi MiySn, the 
‘ prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might be cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4. A seat of learning. — From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning os well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pundits succeed, although not -without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 


Bemler, wrltlnt; In 1667, accurately described the Indian 
nethod ol study. ■ The town,’ he writes, 'contains no colleges 
)r rc^Iar classes, as In our universities, but rather resembles 
;he schools ot the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
UBerent parts of the town Jn private houses, and principally in 
ho gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants permit 
>bem to occupys Somo of these masters have lout discipieSt 
ithcrs bIx or Boven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
Iftcen : but this is the largest number. It is usual tor the 
lupils to remain ten or twelve years under their rcspecUve 
ircccptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 
lut slowly,' etc. (Travels in Che ilogvl Empire, ed. Constable 
). 33«. 


In 1817, the year in which the Maratha power 
was broken, Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the Metros, or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the "i^das only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Pfinini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the Ecriplures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 

one of the five recognized schools— follows in its 

main lines the system of Vijflanesvara, tlio author 
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of the MitaJcsara, 'who lived at KalySna in the 
Deccan in the 12th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
be far less than it was a century ago, when 
MarStha patronage was available. It is an estab- 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for, his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
Ms patrons. This rule caused the failure of the 
Sanslait College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants, 
^e building erected for that college is now the 
rtrission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1853, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 
promote the scientifao study of Sanskrit, The 
Central Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, ■with the object of bringing np young men 
on the best Hindu principles, whue giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not snrvive its 
founder. , 

5 . Religious teachers, etc. — full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwdt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Bud^a, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day 'would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddha with Benares ivill be 
dealt ivith in the art. SXrnIth, and it ■will be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated ^vith the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about •whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sahkar&~ 
ch&rya, the Brahman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kdbir, 
founder of the KaWr Panthi sect, a disciple of 
Eamanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaiianya, the revered 
Vai§nava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallabhdcharya (1478- 
1630)j who established the Eadhaballabhl sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tul^ Das (1632-1624), 
author of the Bdm-charit-7ndnas, the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the EamSyana, the favourite book and 
jusUy loved treasure of the people of Northern 
India. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
•written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharajfi, ■who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery {math) ■where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghat called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Goikul Nath, 
whose Hindi I’ersion of the Mah&hharata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and Hariichandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and journalist. "Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hatl Vidyfilahkarfi, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the iastras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanslmt 
College issues a periodical called The Pandit, which 
deals with Sanslmt texts. 

The pundits of the sacred city probably are stUl 
the most learned in India, bat tney are so intensely 
conservative that most of them ■will have_ nothing 
to do with modem notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 


shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a moaemized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion ■with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

6. Missions. — The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The 'VVesleyans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sigra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent, by Eaja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good service m 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation ot universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary effort in the way of con- 
versions of adults ^pears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrines. 

LiTzaiTURE. — North-West Cantonment Survey Jfoj), 6 Inches 
to mile (Calcutta, 1869); 2GI, 1908; Thornton, Gaeetteer, 
1853; Hamilton, Description of Hindostan (London, 1820); 
James Prinsep, Benares Illustrated (Calcutta and London, 
three series, lolio, with fine plates, 1830 - 34); M. A Sher- 
ring. The Sacred City of the Sindvs (London, 1868), and Band- 
hook for Visitors to Benares (Calcutta, 1875 ; an abstract from 
the larger work) ; J. Ewen, Benares : A Bandbookfor Visitors 
(Calcutta, 1886 ; inaccurate in details) ; E. B. Hnvell, Benares, 
the Sacred City (London, 1905 ; well illustrated) ; Fa-hien, A 
Becord of Buddhistic Kingdoms, tr. Legge_ (Oxford, 1880); 
Hiuea Tsiang (or 17000 Chwang), Buddhist Becords of the 
Western World, tr. Beal (London, 1885) ; Watters, On Tuan 
Chwar^s Travels in India, 6S&-iS A.D. (London, 1904) : Ber- 
nier, Travels in the Jtoaul Empire, 1656-68 A.D.. M. Con- 
stable (London, 1891) ; Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. T. 
Ball (London, 1889); Bishop Heber, Narrative of a Journey 
through the tipper Brovinces of India, 1B2LSS (London, 1844) ; 
■Ward, The Bindoos- (2 vols, quarto, Serampore, 1818) ; Rhys 
Da'vids, Buddhist India (1903) ; Grierson, The llodem Ver- 
nacular Literature of iff tnditsfan (special No. of JASB, Cal- 
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Vincent A, Smith. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B'ne.i-Isradc= 
i.e. ‘Children of Israel’). — By tMs name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character. 
A number cf peculiar religious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

I. Origin and history. — No historical records of 
their past are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them m to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women ■were cast by a ship- 
■wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
dro^wned in the disaster, and their bodies ivlien 
washed asliore^ were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli — those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the ■village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of Allbug. The fourteen- survivors, as tJiey 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home. 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-dressing ; and this avocation, coupled ■wdth their 
habit of obsen’ing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
Shanvdr Teli, or ‘ Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from tlieir ovm Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvar Teli. This name is in use 
to the present day. 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, wliich was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Chemul’ * (pronounced ‘Tsemvul’), 
and was almost certainly the ‘ Simulla’ or ‘Timoula’ 
of Ptolemy the geographer (a.d. 150) and others.f 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
‘Chemula.’ Chinese travellers have called it 
‘ Tchi-Mo-Lo ’ ; Arabic -writers, ‘ Saimur ’ and 
‘ Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Revadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
o-wing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 
port to foreign trade, and this perhaps may have 
been the means of cutting off the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community -who, having up to a certoin point 
preserved intercourse \rith the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop m tlieir 
oivn independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better knoivn Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, oiving doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication -with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
ilarfithi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of ‘Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation ‘ Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans ; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eyes naturally turn to the lands -which first 
received the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, and which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both ; 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes lost taken i 
captive. J. Briihl t relates that in Persia ho found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves , 
‘ Israel ’ instead of ‘ Yahildi,’ and he believes it i 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* See Tule-Burnett, Jlobson.J'dbson, Lend. 1903, 210 f. 

t The author of the Periplus ilarU Srpthrai (a.ii. 247) refer* 
toitas ‘ScmuUa.’ 

J Ten Tribes ; Where are They} London, ISSO. _ 

I For the leraelitish descent of many of the licstonan Chris- 
tians of Kordiatan, see, braides Briihl, Babbi Benjamin n.. Eight 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to ori^. Early na-vigation made the 
transit between Persia and India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
locatod side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, kno-wn as the Christians of St. Thomd, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated -with that country, as is -witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
crosses, t and also by the w'ell-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself.J There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exBes, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
m the greatest numbers, and -\riiere, also, in later 
times they -were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions,® may have been the country 
w’hioh furnished Indian shores with many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immigrants. These ivould 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and fro along the well-kno-ma trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an ofishoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix).|I Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances. U To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews wffio at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the W'omen of the land (as, 
according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there w'as hardly a bar to their doing **), and thus 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only -with members of their own body — a rule wiiich 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them w’ould have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kdld Israel, or 
‘ Black Israel,’ all ofispring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allow’ed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 


’’ears in Asia and Africa, pp. 03-96 ; also, Athclstan Biley, 
"he Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Chnstians 
3.P.O.K., London, 1891), p. 6, lootnotc. 

* See G. Milne Eae, Syrian Church tn India (Edinburgh, 
B92), pp. 15-26. 

t Ib. pp. 114-130. , 

JThe Jews of China, whose early connexions were with 
'ersla, entered Ohina by sea, via India, U tradition be cornet. 

§ As in the year iu». 463, under Firur (or Peroz), The 
ricked** 

I Wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay : an Appeal, also hands 
f the Bible, ii. 668. Kabhl J. Saphlr, like Dr. W'llson, considers 


om “the northern provinces.’ Th'is, Mr. llaccm S. Kehimkar 
ould interpret of the GalUsan northern parts of Palestine, and 
! thinks tlmt the Bene-Israel may have come direct to India by 
ay of Ezion-geber and the Red Bea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
mt before the cairistian era. Bee Wysc, History of the 

ebreics' Second Commonicealth. 

"See Dt 211S-14; also Smith's DB, s.v. ‘Marriage,’ From 
t 23S-8 may be inferred what might be done In regard U 
relgnersotAer than the Ammonite or iloabite. 
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intermarry -mth any except their o^vn class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel, and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fu in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called ‘Black 
Jews ’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Israel there is a character- 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks tne genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung.* 

2 . Religious customs. — It would be expected 
beforehand that a people "with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice ; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-Israel. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Shema' Yisrael (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord 1 ’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, the words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings,^repeat- 
ing the seutence several times over. We nave 
noted their acquirement of the title Shanvdr Teli 
(‘ Saturday Oil-men ’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath, A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-looks of their 
hair (Mks), in reference to Lv 19” 21®. To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(a) Fasts and festivals.— K re^lar sequence of 
reUgious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-Israel, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under_ Indian 
names, the latter being often connected ^vith some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fasti bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘ Feast of partaking of 
Kbir.’t a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-closing,’4; 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
■with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the_ same 
time. Passover was knoivn as the ‘ Festival of 
Jar-dosing,’ || the jar being one containing a sour 


* A thorouchly good Idea ot the appearance of the Bene-Ierael 
ma)’ be gained from the excellent portraits fromphotographa 
given in the JE under beading ‘ Beni-IsraeL Two out of tte 
three synagogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-Israel. 

\ Khirxcha Sav. .. a.-. _ jk\ 

J Darfalnicha Saiy- Eabbi J. Saphir tV 

says that he was puzded to account for this name tiu he be- 
thought himself of a prayer entitled D'lJfP ny’in IiJin ( 
of the shutting of the gates’), forming part o* 
section of the Service of the Day of Atonement in the Modem 


Jewish Prayer Book. 
{ BctieJia Sax^ 


I Ancui DSkhSeM Sap. 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have been held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ah (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized os ‘Fast of 
[partaking of] Birdya,’ t the latter being a sort of 
pulse put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 
diet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of "Weeks had somehow 
dropped out of use.J 

The festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among the Bene- 
Israel. They are all alike designated by the word 
san (pronounced to rhyme with ‘ turn ’), which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast ’ and ‘ festival ’). It Avill be 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-Israel, which have every appearance of being 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com- 
paratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
from ivithout. § The festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-Israel by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza, of Per- 
sian origin, and ’urs, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob- 
served by Jews preceding the Day of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called seli’ 
hath are used, and which, because of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Israel 
Barman.\\ A day after the keeping of Navyacha 
San, or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navydchd 
Bozd, or ‘ Fast of the New [Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri ; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty diws. Two fasts occurring at two difierent 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sabdbi Bozd, the one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th of Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to the Fast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach mode 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sabdbi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root 339 (=to surround), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would be obvious. IT 

• The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-Israel !• 
at all times an unleavened bread. 

f Birdyaehii Sap. 

j The modem Jewish habit of doubling the first and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-Israel. 

5 Such a reformer may have been David Eahabl, who la 
said by the Bene-Israel to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘Rahabi’ (signifying ‘Egyptian’) 
still exists in the form of ’Eoby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-Israel through the 
medium of the Hindustani dialect, only In that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to about a.D. 1100, before 
which date Hindustani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language — 
not, as the Bene-Israel think, 900 years ago. _ 

I The Bene-Israel add to these days a special fast daring the 
preceding month of Elul (cf. Leo Modena IRabbi of Venice, 
1637), Bittory oftht Rita, Customs, and Banner of Life of the 
Praent Jews throughout the World {tr. London, 1050] : ’iniere. 
fore do they begin on the first day of Elul, which is the moneth 
immediately going before, to think of Acts of Penance ; and in 
some places, they rise before day, and say Prayers, make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the PenetentxaU Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Pasts, do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon comes; that is to say: for 
the space of Fourty dales '). 

% These are the explanations suggested as possible by Ur 
Haeem B. Kehimkar. The writer of thb article would take the 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyak hana- 
hichci'vrs, or ‘the Fair of Elijah the Prophet.’ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khnndalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the ‘New Year 
of the Trees ’ mm ran), in reference to Lv 

iga-M observance of such a festival as this 

seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India ; for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into snch a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melas, or ‘ religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
’«rs, in honour of the tombs of their pirs, or de- 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

(o) Nasirite vow, — Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewiere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A hoy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
parents, t The cause may perhaps be that for 
long they had no male offspring, or that former 
children had died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 
permitted to pass over the head of the child. 
In consequence, a lad comparatively groum up 
may often be seen ivith long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
purposes. The shaved-off hair, instead of being 
burnt (Nu 6'®), is throum into some tank or river, 
probably in keeping with the customs of Hin- 
dus and Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably havi^ its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense. — A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religions occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, who have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 

opportunity of rtatlng- hero his very great indehtednesi to this 
gentleman's writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem’s unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch cf the 
Uistory of the Bene-Israel, has thrown a flood of light on many 
an untaown custom among his people. Especially Is what Is here 
written as to festix-als and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

* See in JE. t.v. * Chinn ’ the arjniments advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement In China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the e.arlicst introduc- 
tion of tha Jews Into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India, It Is no less worthy of notice that the 
SISS of the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 
Persia. 

t Or the vow may have been made before birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads, ^e 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-ceremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom snch a practice does exist). 
It surely only removes the question of the origin of such rows 
In Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitjous one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its otvn ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K’ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self, As already mentionecl, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named sabzd. Botanically it 
is the Ocymum pilomm vel basilicum, and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
relirious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
sm^er species of the same herb is the Ocymum 
sanctum, or ‘holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
plant of the Hindus, called by them the tulsi, 
Tlie important place which the sabzd twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used as a 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(d) Offerings. — Certam religious offerings are 
made by the Bene-Israel wliich invite careful 
attention, A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(wiichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re. 
ligiouB ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It Aould be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known ns malida (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially by them. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by Ml 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-ofierings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in whicli the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabzd, and malidd, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of the ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, os given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel : — 

* A least was given in the evening In the following manner 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malida, five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of saied, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containing 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and walen of unleavened 
bread also fried in oil, and livers and giziards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glass ol wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering; and several other plates filled with all sora of 
fruits were placed upon tha sheet, over which they said the 
KMvath Sheina about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
wag over, a handfuf of malidd, together with a tmg ot sabzd 
and a piece ol each of the articles placed In the dish and In toe 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated as priest In nu 
own bands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, ho asked her what had caused her to make toe 
TOW. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malidd was given to her. The srticles 
In the dish and plates were distributed smong the party, except 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by toe officiating priest for 



remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance vitii 
Gn 32“, or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 
• Bee JE, s.v. • China.’ Note also what is said toers as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jtwi pointing to a prt- 
Tsfmndio origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether. * Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed hy beasts of 
prey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food. 
In regard to fish, they would eat omy those which 
had both fins and scales. 

' (/) Kiss of peace . — In common with the Jews 

of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thom 6 in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan.t This may be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as wo have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first' bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
passed to' his oim lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

(g) Cup of blessing . — ^At the close of some ser- 
vices in tlieir newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has heen termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing.*? 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is tnen poured by the attendauts into a 
large vessel containing' much more of the same 
mixture. The shamash, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by -means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the Hahdalah 
(n^nan) § in the synagogue instead of in the home ; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3 . Use of Hebrew names. — The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, 'Ahaji for 
Abraharh, and the like. || Similarly the names of 

* In regard to China, It is observable that this pracOce, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Tiao Kiu-Kiao, ‘ the sect which extracts the sinew.’ 
The writer of the article on * China * in J'B iv. S3 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, ‘Rabbinical Juda- 
Irm would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
suppose great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

(Note the following from Slaclean and Browne, Ths Catho- 
Ucotef the East and Hit People{3.P.C.K.,l,ODdon, 1892), p. 255: 
’One [deacon] goes to the Bema and saj’s a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somew-hat as at the daily 
services, e.xcept that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his bands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
person of highest rank, and" then to the next, and so on.’ 

t Wilson, Lands of the Bible, il. 672. 

5 A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demarcation 
between times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

I A good example Is the name of the retired commandant 
who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel in Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix bat (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
M, for example, Sarahbai, Miriambai, and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in _ any case compounded with the name 
of_ any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of - the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘ stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘ inhabitant 
of ’)_to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as Ki'AimA:ar=‘ resident 
in [the village of] Kihim.’ Dr. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘Eeuben’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehudah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have come into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4 . Hindu customs. — ^Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected mth marriage ceremonies ; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-pox, ShitalvSdi by name, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistio practices 
under the sanction of modem rabbinical Judaism 
(see Birth [Jewish]). Kabbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saiv at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps.? It is right to say that a great effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5 . Organization. — As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headmanj called a 
mugaddam, over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
evenr village) named the qasi, meaning properly 
* judge.’ To him pertained the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the mugaddam and gdn were associated certain 

1796. His name waa Samaji (=Samucl) Uattafi (■=Haakcl, te. 
Ezekiel) Divekar (■•resident of the viliape at Dive). 

• Many of these practices will be found described In .off 
(Bombay, 16S5) xvill. L 61^635. 

t Trarelt of Solomon (.■a'?P mpoo), p. 100: 'n’m ’JT3 

TPKS DS' IrK KaX.T TIK JIIW flK D’J^3 1'i’3 '.I"-! IPKS 1840 
.iipizjm TK.i j.TT mjraxK nx inVp nrun nx ip'in.T 
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chaugale, or ‘elders’ (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6. Modern conditions. — ^It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
knoum, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
gree of education and advancement, and provided 
s\-ith their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
fcnowledge of Hebrew. 

(а) State o/troTisition . — ^The lon^ centuries during 
which they had prerionsly remamed hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. \Ve now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modem modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the ways of modem 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism ratlier than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
imorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and_ then difficult to determine Avhat has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occ^ional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way wo have described. Previously the 
home of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel Avith, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israel have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(б) Oceupafions. — Formerly, besides folloiving 
their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also oiraers of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positions as office-clerks and mechanics, 
and k-to the sendees of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarelj' failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
tlie Mutmy. The new system of ‘ promotion by 
caste returns,’ by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Bene-Israel from 
now entering to any large extent on a military 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealth 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synagogues and teorship . — Originally the 
Sene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their sjmagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish sj-nagogue in Western 
India) bears the date A.D. 1796. In Bombay they 

* Tho roost modern religious reviral amongst the Bene-Israel 
Is connected with the names of a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the earfr part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out the name of Hacham Sbcllomo (Solomon) Salem 
Ehurahhl, who died In 1ES6, after twenty years spent In en- 
deavours for the religious resusoitatioa of the Bene-Israel (see 
^eem S. Kehimkar, Sketek, p. £2). 


have erected, mostly within the last hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eignt or nine 
in different townships. In all of these worship is 
conducted in the modem Jewish manner,* and 
they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the liazzdn, or reader, the guhhai, or 
treasurer, the shamash, or sexton, etc. ; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim, 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in tlie usual way. They have, how- 
ever, no Jeohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
workshops in large numbers on that day. Though 
domicUeu for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been nil. 

(d) Chief characteristics. — ^The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might reaaily place 
them in advance of many around them. Thougli 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of largo cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly^ taained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress — and indifference to almost eyeiy- 
thing else — seems at present a mling characteristic. 
A great future in India may be in store for such a 
people as this, if they ■will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 

LirEBATVRE. — ^John Wilson, Lands of Vu BibU (Edinbursrh, 
1847, ii. 667-078), nnd (pamphlet) The Btni-Itrael of Bomiay : 
An Appeal for lAeir Christian', BducalionS (Edinburgh, 1865); 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, (pamphlet) Sketch of the History of the 
Bene-Israel and an Appeal for their Education (Bombay, about 
1885); Sir James Campbell, BC, (Bombaj', 1883-1885) xvill. (on 
Foona) 506-586, xi. (on Kolaba and Janjira) 85, 80, and 421, 422 ; 
C. Buchanan, Christian Researches (London, 1810), p. 235 ; 
Rabbi David D’Beth Hillel, Travels (Madras, 1832), pp. 133- 
136 ; Herr J. J. Benjamin II., Eight Tears in Asia and Africa 
(Hanover, 1850), pp. 143-147 ; Solomon Reinmon (jfOl’n 007?), 
Travels of Solomon (nobtr niJlSO) (in Hebrew), ed. W. Schur 
(Vienna, 1884), pp. 90-112 ; Rabbi Jacob Saphir, Eien Saphir 
[In Hebrew) (Monti, 1874), 11. 42-50; J. H. Lord, Jevish Mission 
Field in the Bombay Diocese (Bombay, 1894), nnd In Church and 
Synagogue (London), v. (1003) 100-109, 133-142, vi. (1004) 13-24, 
55-65, 117-134, i-ili. (1006) 6-19 (since re-published in amplifled 
form as Jews in Iridia and Far J?osf, Bombay, 1907), nnd on 
Jews of Cochin, vil. (1005); J. Wolff, Travels and Adventures 
(London, 1861), p. 468 f.; Ritter, Erdkunde (Berlin, 1835-1836), 
vol. iv. pt. L 604-601, pt. 11. 1087 ; W. T. Gidney, Sites and 
Scenes (London, 1898), il. 224-228. See also the Bombay Census 
Reports, 1891, 1001; the JE, s.v. •Benl-Israer (New York nnd 
London, 1902); and the Jewish Year Booh (London) for 1902- 
1903, pp. 196-202, for 1903-1004, pp. 228-234. 

J. Henby Lord. 

BENEVOLENCE. — ! As A QUALITY OP 
HUMAN CHARACTER. — I. The New Testament 
usage. — The NT -writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, idz. love, and to trace 

• Their services are In Hebrew, a language which msnf can 
now read, bub hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late years to provide servlcc-hooks 
having the Hebrew Interleaved with Maritlu. The daily scrvice- 
^k thus treated Is a handsome volnme, prodneed at some 
expense. 
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the phases of character and condact in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
principle of love, we find one broad distinction. 
The object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the. one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must he protected in all the rights of his humanity,' 
inasmuch as he is no mere thmg or chattel, but a 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow*men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs; and we are 
bound by the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘bene- 
volence,’ and by the otner cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the folloAving aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked : — 

(1) — This beautiful term may he 
rendered by our word ‘ benevolence,’ ^ving ns the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of good- 
will which flows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘ benignity,’ 
by which, indeed, ■xpi)crT&nit is rendered in tne 
Rheims version of Gal 6“. It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
Meeoli, of ripe wsdom in the affairs of the soul,' 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (1 Co 13‘). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-suffering (Ho 2‘, 
2 Co 6"). It is its very nature to he patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘severity’ 
(Ro 11“). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must be kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) i.yaQiii<rivrj , — ^This may best be rendered ‘good- 

ness ’ (Ro 16'*, Gal 6”, Eph 6’, 2 Th 1"), in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence’ (bonitas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while xP''l<’"''bTiit emphasizes 
disposition. ' ‘ is potential iyaOwaivT } ; 

ayaSwcivti is energizing xP^o"riri)s’ (Lightfoot on 
Gal 5^). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that iyaOttxrCyi] does not occur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘high-minded’ man. The /xevaXi-fvxot ^vill, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is looked at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 
point of view of the Dmne purpose. The God- 
like man, accordingly, is the good man, in whom 
love nianifeste itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the /xcyaXi 
V'uxos, thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountifulness. 


(3) eiSoda and eiyola , — ^The former describes the 
gracious will, which is the source of the benevo- 
lent deed (Eph I®- •, Ro 10', Ph 1'' 2'*). The latter 
is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performii^ it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6’'). 

(4) ^i\ay0puirta , — ^Benevolence has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘fleshly’ 
side of his nature ; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘philanthropy.’ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘^ilanthropy of God’ (Tit 3*). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27® 28®). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibiteu those who have not known the love 
of God in Christ. In this virtue Christianity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
original and prototype. 

(6) ottXiStijj. — ‘It is not exactly liberality . . . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arrUre~ 

ensie in what it does ; when it gives, it does so 

ecause it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason ; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the function of fieraStSbyai 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit ' 
(Denney in Expos. Gr. Test, on Ro 12®). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle (Nic. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch. i.). A parallel to our Lord’s word, 
‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant difference. In [the one, liberaliW is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and ' awakens an msthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘ a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour {Ka\6y) of the acts themselves ’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle’s Ethics, ii. 60). 

■In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, but it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, - goodwill, philan- 
thropy, and liberaliW are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevol- 
ence is wanting, xpvxrbnis is seen in His bearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. ■iya0w(7vyri is illustrated in the wfiole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
eiSoxla characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those who rejected Him. His ^tXavApuirla 
breaks through aU barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His airXinp pours forth 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be- 
stows not merely life, but abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified, He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10®). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship toward God, for He is ‘kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil’ (Mt 6*®'*®, Lk 6*®). 

2. Its place in the history of ethics. — Benevolence 
is not an isolated ethical unit. It is an element in 
the organism of virtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtnes which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an indi^ndual character, may 
he estimated by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
the gieat development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic . — "We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the inde^ndent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and res the tic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. Bat goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ have 
scarcely da^^'ned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualiatic 
philosophies manes the entrance of benevolence 
into the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (y.i>.), 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage m which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of arapa^la was proclaimed to a despairing world by 
men who, like Epicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for their fellow-sufierers (see Masson, 
Lucretiits, 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism (q.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism, — often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul,— its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Eoman jurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph, (o) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

* What Is meant hr a ^lAa^tfpun-i'a that Is not fertile in special 
affections to Individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which thejr ore brought T And what Is meant by an organic 
unity ol mankind in a miAtTfm vnv xStTfiov, It the reason that Is 
to bind them together be taken merely as a common clement In 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ- 
ences in other rcspectsl* (Cnird, Srolution qf Theologi/in the 
Greek JPhilosophert, ii. 12C). 

(1) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate bis breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence’ (Lecky, European Morals, L 101 1.). 

(2) Christian ethic.— The requirement of a 're- 
ligion of ^nevolence ’ is satisfied in Christianity. 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the Or 
religion, which was marked hy an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment’ of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship. (5) Chris- 
tianity is fimdamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineffaceable iinpres-' 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him ; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 

oured forth on others the love of which they had 

een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Him, and quickening them to a life like His. 
(c) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes GentDe os well as Jew. He is a 
member of the household of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to he pled^d to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 6’, 
Col 3’*, Gal 6'* 6*, 1 Jn 3*^ 4’'*). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of and tpihav&pmrla. The Chris- 

tian character presents a new type of virtue ; and 
in it benevolence sliines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met hy the triumph of 
Cliristian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical ana concrete. 
Instead of being cold and nard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love {iyiirri not Ipus) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues. 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social erils, e.q, 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and oecame 
dominated by a legal spirit. "With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica- 
tion. Love ceases to be the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to tliese are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success^ by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throngbout_ the 
medireval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walls of churche^ 
fronj the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pa^es of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, tlie appeal for practical 
goodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
from ineffective. ‘ Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with wliich they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless’ (Lindsay, Eutory 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was n grave defect, 
liowcver, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger of 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virtue, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

. In this ■way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Eeformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanitv. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Eeformation — ^flie spiritual fellow- 
ship of man with God — had to be applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; and this implied a 
process of centuries. The recognition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
practice far harder than under a legal system. 
This is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
a series of outward actions, hut has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Eeformation, moreover, in 
■breaking the formal unity of mediseval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amid the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) 2'/te ethic of the 18th century.— It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
ontward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character? "Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrender their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 
Kefortnation thought, during which individumism 
hdd the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the question of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of liuman nature ? If not, how has 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
Msigns it ? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ The JIM naturale ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use nis own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature ’ (Leviathan, 
ed. 1839, ch. xiv.). A vivid picture is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity ; and a strong appeal is 
made for the surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler, in like 
manner, argues for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘the sum of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under tlie control of in- 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent, individualism, the only possible question was; 
‘Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses which are found in the individual human 
bemg?’ To this question, the answer could only 
be a simple ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no.’ 'W’hen, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘ good ’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. _ The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has been abandoned.’ Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
•which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘unity in differ- 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed ^ a 
long process of education and discipline. This 
histone development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘ self -regarding,’ he is least himself ; 
that he reaches his true being only when he aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated indmdual, 
and goes out to_ his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his O'wn persontdity through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. We come back, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent, has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep senousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to' the Di-rine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt whose magnitude 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, as a social energy, cannot live unless it be 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration of the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

II. As A Divine attribute.— i. Its place in 
the character of God. — Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind, (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.’ It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, ana are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth, (b) They are not to be 
■viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to tlie Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are' to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which eveiy 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

‘Wisdom is its intellicence; might its ijroductivitj-; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness In 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martensen, Dogmatics, 99). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action. In the first place, 
it requires the ■vindication of righteousness. The 
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‘ rights ’ of every creature must be maintained ; 
that is to say, every creature must he preserved in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, ana guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
are sacred. The violation of them must he marked, 
in the administration of the universe, hy definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
jection of every part to the living Will which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only hy His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need ; ana, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. ‘ It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its o'Tvn fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it rives’ (Martensen, o^. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Dirine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power. His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the highest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Bather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in riew of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
profoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 
But they do not mean hy the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantlieistic asstheticism might 
attribute to God. By goodness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His ^eat aim of redeeming and 
blessing His people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and i 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming i 
grace {e.g. Ps 23“ 25^ 65'*). Verbal references to | 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the ! 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ, i 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Bo 2* H"). 

2 . Its operation in creation and providence. — 
Christian apologetic is not hound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 
If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an inteilectnal solution of every mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such ns these : — 

(1) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man . — By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well ns by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

(2) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation . — The pou'ers which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is ame to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig- 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 

1 blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
! most cultured human society. 

I (3) The organization of human life for ideal 
'■ needs . — The history of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverenee, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to servo his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direetion of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of God . — The goodness of 
God is seen in His edueation of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not bo 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent witb the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slaclcness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

( 6 ) The training of individual character . — The 
necessityof connecting the idea of theDivine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bnng men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
■with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3 . Its vindication in view of objections. — Ihree 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God : pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, wo ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, ns 
that IS given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds tliat 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts_ that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
expenence, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even tinder the strain of ignorance 
and douht. Pain and death and sin come within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
adjust every detail, that they suhsen'e the Divine 
end. 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might include it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a minisi^, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. ‘ It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically tfU 
good* (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, 11 f.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. Por those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when i 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicanous suffer- 
ing runs through the vimole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Such considerations are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the bonas of mutual compassion. 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is, the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mystery of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
hance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
^iritual need with the message that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the_ con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled^ to 
■wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
vvith the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, ■we 
could not have kno'wn the depth' of our need, and the 
utterriost of our dependence upon God. _ Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
for sacrifice. ■Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to tnem 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sufierings. ' ^ ' 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, is good, of 
unerring ■wisdom and untainted holiness.^ From the 
character of God, as it is knowm in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
■with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
■viction of faith that God is good. 

UTEBA^roiis. — P, Kropotkin, Mutual Aid^, IBM ; Leslie 
Stephen, Science 0 / Ethics^, 1907, p. 210 ff. ; Sid^ick, Methods 
of Ethics'!, 1007, pp. 238-263 ; Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
1894, p. 275 ; Butler, Sermons, i. and xli. ; Lecky, Mist, of 
European Morale, 1888, vol. i. oh. i. ; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method of Ethics, 1908, p. 357 f.; J. Clark Murray, Hand- 
book of Christian Ethics, 1008, p. 91 ; art. ‘Love,’ in BDB. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 

BENGAL. — I. General description. — The Pro- 
■vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated, 


Lower Bengal, _ is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. In its original form the Pro- 
■vince occupied the region lying between 19° 18' and 
28° Ip' north latitude, and between 82° and 97° east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a s^'arate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boimdaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Pro'vinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of RajshShi, Din&jpur, Jalpaigurl, 
Eangpur, Bogra, Pfibna, and Mfilda being, with 
Assam, constituted a new pro^vince under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is bounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim ; on the west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and portions of the Madras Presidency; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
province, from which it is divided by the rivers 
Ganges and Madhumati ; on the east by Burma 
and hilly countiy occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 

The following table shows the area and population of the 
new provinces os at present constituted : — 


Kame of 
Province. 


Popula- 

tion. 

Religions. 

Square 

MUes. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Others. 

Beofftil Proper 

110,054 

50,723,318 

89,267.501 

9,027,069 

2.423.948 

Eastern Bengel 

with Assam 

101.147 

S0.7SS.1S4 

11,519,674 

17,833,129 

X.445,431 


This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1001 ; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the details of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
province as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1905. 
The physical conditions of the region arc much divcrsillcd. It 
cons&ts of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 
great rivers ; of the crystalline plateau of Ohota Nagpur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Eajmab&l ; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the oommis- 
sionership of Orissa ; and, lastly, a portion of sub-HiroSlayan 
region including the sanatorium of Strjning, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2 . Name and historical geography. — The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. F'afiga,_doe3 not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhnhotl (Yule, 
Anglo-Indian Gloss, s.v. ). The name Vahga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Prd- 
■vince is usually dmded into four sub-provinces 
—(a) Bih&r to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gayfi, and ShfihfibSd, 
with its capital at Rajagriha, some thirty mDes 
north-east of the present city of Gay&. North of 
the Ganges was Videha or MithilS, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanca, Saran, Champafan, 
and North Muzaffarpur. The south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdoni 
of Vai^ali. To the east lay Anga, including the 
modem Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
■view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
■both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. (6) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahdhndrata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kamarupa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga,_ which gave ite name to the pro- 
vince, its population li^ving principally in boats, 
and represented by the modem Chandfils. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Knlihga, 
stretching from the month of the Ganges to that 
of the Krislina. In later times the name Kalihga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
whUe that of the Mahanadl became kno^vn as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modem name of the 
sub-province was derived, (d) ChotS NSgpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited by tribes of non-Aiyan origin, 
parte of which were kno^vn to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, ‘ the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography. — The Province may ho 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing ite way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows tlirou^ Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands — 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nfigpurand Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippora, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country, — ^The Province thus dis- 
plays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 
nave affected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches wdth the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges, To the extreme north is the submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the TarM, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya ; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large toivus, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a number of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years suffered grievously through 
competition with the artifichu dye prepared In 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many or whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation os porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihfir south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
Avithin the influence of Aryan civBization. The 
physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
indicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nfigpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
wo gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of tfie great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar hero 
give place to little thatched hanJets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Rice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Biliar. The people, though 
them intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharls. 
They belong, in fact, to different race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which ite jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work oi three rivers, 
the MahiinadI, Brilhmanr, and BaitaranI (whieh 


see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, vuth the 
result that it becomes a water-logged swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

S. The hill tracts. — To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Dmta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chota or Chfltia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hDl country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpur. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribesTike the Santals, Hos, OrBons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagon" hiU tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tiparas, and Kukis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, who ‘build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the j/iiim system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut doivn 
become sufBciently diy, they burn them ; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed together’ (Gait, Census Bep, 1901, 
I. 81). In the Tarai at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country. 

0. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages. — ^The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and ite tributaries from tlie confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Benral have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or_ Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoloid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachycephalio class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
ns might be expected from the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant; 
while to the east the form is modified oiving to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 
probably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of thp Aryo-Dravidinn 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a longer form of head and _a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hUl 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
Prom the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed oririn. The 
Dra-vidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked ite way from the west down 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
putra. There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, sen’ing 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser demee the Karatoya, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree elFect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Census Beport, 1891, i. 38) ; hut the 
divisions thus formed did not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Munda, spoken by the Santals, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. These represent only 3 "54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Oraons 
(wh. see) and allied tribes ; and the small Tiheto- 
Burman element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7. Statistics of religion. — The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. The 
population recorded at the last Census is distri- 
buted among the chief religious denominations as 


follows : — 





Hindus . 

49,687,362, being 63 ‘3 % of total. 

Muhammadans 26,495,416 

ii 

32-48 

it 

Christiana , 

278.366 

it 

•36 

If 

Animists 

2,780,468 

ti 

3-54 

ii 

Buddhists 

237,893 

it 

•30 

a 

Others . 

13,905 

it 

•02 



8. Animism.— It will he convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is used in a sense different^ from that usually 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘ that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him_ in any way was 
animated by a life and 'will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and w'hich merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 
persons were included who followed a tribal_ re- 
ligion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
purely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
from their tribal headq^uarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Santals, 
Mundas, or Oraons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province ; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, rvhose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to he most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and Singhhhflm, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santa! Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts 01 Northern India (see 
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Dravidians), have been thus summarized by Gait 
(Census Report, 1901, i. 152) : 

‘ There is a vague but very general belief in some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore. it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, saorifloes must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some peisono 
are_ supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others. When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who requires to be 
pacified by a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of drunkenness 
and_ excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens — eggs, 

f rains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. Thera is a profound 
eljef in omens of all sorts ; no Journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a Journey will turn back should adverse 
omens be met with on the way.’ 

It would perhaps he impossible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe wnich is in the purely animistic 
stage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worship 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparas (Gait, £7?. cif. i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive type — the numina 
of the forest, which would naturiuly be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the work of clearing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
his son, the god of death, is coming to he identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these agricultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunai, and Khulungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the comra^ity 
has cleared the forest and settled doym to a life of 
agriculture. In another class of animistic deities 
these TiparSs worship the numina of the powers 
of Nature — Tuima, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to he identified with the Ganga, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains ; and Lampra or 
Khabdi, who rules sky and ocean ; and San^ama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 
goddesses, who are primarily regarded as bene- 
ficent, develop on their chthonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witeheraft. 

But this assignment of special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Orfions (wh. see). The Gulgulias, a wander- 
ing non-Aryan tribe, worship ‘ a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and Avho 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may he inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tutelary deity of the PatnS Gulgulias, is repre- 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate’ (Bisley, Tribes^ and Castes, 
i. 302). The Bhuiyas, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence ’ j 
and ‘the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Knrml looks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ (ib. i. 116, 
634). 

9 . Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits. — 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worsliip by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits winch people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who- 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 
pati, the patron of the village, and Basumatl, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, ! 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, which 
prevails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, and 
18 well established in the lower OTades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and luianvars sacrifice 
every three years a buflalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kisuns has two or more Sfi, or sacred groves ; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities ; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, ‘ if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain’; and ‘every village has in its 
vicinity a OTOve reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made ’ (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology, 129, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jun"le may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in ease a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
' nothing tut positive orders and the presence ol Europeans 
would Induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were Inhabited, they said, by these demons. With the Euro- 
cans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 

esltate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very largo tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with n 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, os a propitiation to the spirit which 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time tho 
orders of the strangers for tho work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take tho dnA. (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a JIagh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him ol his burden’ 
(Cofentta iJetneic, xxvi. 612). 

We may compare with this superstition the 
early Branmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistic belief, according to which, when the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 

ost, he places a blade of the sacred darhha ctoss 

etween the axe and the tree, and says, ‘ 0 mant, 
shield it 1 0 axe, hurt it not I ’ {^atapatha Brah- 
maria, tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their /aqtr in advance, who takes 
upon himself tlie wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, hlotes, 13). The same -writer remarks {ib. 
137) that ‘it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of tho corrupt Vaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish faqir will not 
permit n leaf or twig to bo plucked from the trees 
growing within the a4-,Saray(" convents”), although 
flowers are the ordinary offering at the tomb of a 
mahant ("abbot”).’ 

The non-Arj-an tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Sucli is the Sarlifll feast of the Oraons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal [skorea robusta) 
are collected by the pahdn, or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Samfi Bilrhl, ‘the old woman of the grove,’ who 
corresponds to the J.'lhir Era and Desaull of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op. cit. 261). The Oraons have 
a similar feast, the KaramS, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, and the youth of both sexes 
dance round it {ib. 250). The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the lOiarwars, Manjhis, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimilr 
ranges (Crooke, PE ii. 94 fF,). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in tho development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being specially worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a naine to some of its sections. 
The Pipal {Ficus religiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deified under the name of Vasudeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when people 
are in trouble ; the Bel {FEgle marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Saktis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel ; but pious Hindus of the vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi {Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is groW in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him tlieir object 01 worship. 

‘It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
Ailed with water, which drips through a hole In tho bottom, 
is suspended over the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its 
' foot. Hari [Vishcu] is believed to bo present In it. Its leaves 
areessentialfortheproperworshlpof Vishpu. They are believed 
to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native practitioners ’ (Gait, op. cU. 1. 191). 

The non-Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it ; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the bridal garland is tliro%vn into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage ; or it is p. 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homoeopathic 
magic by which the fertilizing powers of tho spirit 
Avhich animates the tree and revives it after its 
winter rest are communicated to the girl {PE ii. 
115 AT.). 

10 . Mountain-worship. — The worship of tho 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The lull, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, tho 
danger of accident from a fall from a preemico, on 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses — all promote the idea that it is infested 
by malignant spirits. Again, as we rnight expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of tho sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, Pausanias, iii, 304). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of tho 
mighty chain of the Himfilayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non-Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mund.’is, SantAls, and other races 
occupying the plateau of ChotA Nfigpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang BiirQ 
or BapTahar, ‘ the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal prie-st offers a sacrifice of buiraloes or otiicr 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 187 f., 109, 210^, 214, 
220 f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisfins 
recognize various sacred heights {pat) as devoted 
to their coda {ib. 132). Of the same type Ls SfirO 
Pennil, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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'He Is B jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chief object of the worship which is per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
takes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a full yield cf the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so largely for food. The 
priests of Siru Pennu are called dehitri, and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink* 
(Kisley, op. cit, i. 403). 

II. Worship of water-spirits. — The agency •which 
canses water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the plains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a beneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus ns the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus,’ ■writes Galt (op. oil. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to be so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
j/opos, or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds BSsemDie on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Ganmputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
filled with water and surmounted by a manpo twig, and some- 
times ns a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some special occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gaya offer their first pipda (rice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors. In the Sonth&l Pargnnns a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth dap alter giving birth 
to a child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jalsdin, which consists 
in spending every night in the month of JIagh [January-Febru- 
aiy) seated stark naked on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged In such prayer and meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,— the 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saroswati,— which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other.’ 

In Eastern Bengal the observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, op. cit. 138 f.). The 
Bralimaputra, ‘son of Brahma,’ is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on tvhich people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. 

This form of tvorship seems to have been inde- 
pendentlj’ adopted by the non- Aryan tribes, who 
have sacred rivers of their own, tlie cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharri&s of Singhbhum venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santal depends on the piety of liis descend- 
ants that his ashes tvill be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damudfi, ‘ to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of tlie mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 169; Bradley -Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land, 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ; but in rnany cases this 
spirit is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tista is sup- 
posed to be an old woman, Bilrhl Thakurani (‘ the 
Old Lady ’), and ‘ is one of the common objects of 
worship (Grdmdevata) among. the simple pagans of 
the vicinity ’ (Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
iii. 361). 

‘Not satisfied,' writes Wise {op. eit. 189), ‘with attributing a 
dirine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the unguarded boatmen.’ 

Such is Zindah Ghazi, ‘ the living destroyer of 
the infidel,’ now a Muhammadan saint, but evi- 
dently a promoted animistic spirit {ib. 13 f.). Like 
him IS Pir Bhadr, whoso home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portiiguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargdh, or ceno- 


taph, is regarded as the palladium of the city; 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans {ib. 14 f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koihl 
Baba, ‘ Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘na\wy of the 
Ganges’ (Gangaji k& Beldar) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 

‘Before casting a new net, or starting on a commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
Into balls, are offered to him ; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the bails is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat’ {ib. 847). 

The Patni boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji {ib. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Khala Kumurl, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen ofler the first-fruits of their labour {ib. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwajah Khizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zu’I-qarnain, ‘he of the twohoi-ns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Sura xviii. Others connect him with the prophet 
Elias or Elijah. "Whatever may be the real origin 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipweek, and visible only to those who 
perform a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 
his honour a raft {bepa) made of paper, ornamented 
vvith tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
with the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the bank some 
ginger, nee, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
propriated by some wretched beggar {ib. 12 f.). 
The basis of the rite, of which Frazer {GB’‘ iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12 . "Worship of the po'wers of nature. — The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive objects of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local — the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
•with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to be able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 

owers and energies like those of the planetary 

odies, 

{a) Sun-worship. — Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (SUrya or Graharaja, ‘ ICing of the planets’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non-Aryan 
tribes of the southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of whicli 
are those at Kanarak; near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

‘The Gayatri, or sacred verse, which each Brfihman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from catinj* fish or fiesh ; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Kiirttik tOctober-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihfir and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known os the Chhaj Pujfi, is held on the 0th day of the 
light half of Kiirttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
ond offer libations to the setting sun, and repent the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of svhite 
flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, etc. 
Brihraan priests are not, employed, but an elderly raemoer ol 
the family, usually a^ female, conducts the worship’ (Gait, op. 
eit. i. ISS). Even iluhammadans join In these ceremonies. 

, Sun--worship prevails widely among the non- 
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A^an tribes. The Oraons (wh, see) identify him 
•with Dhamiesli, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, Bliumij, and Hos, ■who •worship him Avith 
oirerin"s of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of Birbhiim sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Eajshahl, provided ■with a female consort, Chhaf^ 
matfi, ‘the mother of the sixth day rite’ ; that is 
to say, his festal day, -u’hen Avomen make ofierings 
at his shrine. 

(b) Moon -worship. — Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are related by the rising or setting, the 
Avaxing or Avaning of the moon, its Avorship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a firare of a Avhite man sitting 
on a Avater-lily and draAvn by ten horses. With 
his right hand he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club {Ward, Hindoos, ii. 72). His 
cult is common among the non-Aiyan tribes. For 
instance, the Kliarrias oflfer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dubo ; the Binjhias Avor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga ; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived tlie sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in tAVO ; but he after- 
Avards repented of his A\Tath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Kisley, op. cit. i. 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by flinmng brickbats at the house of the 
person aniicted W it is in Bihar connected Avith 
moon-Avorship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared Avith the 
numerous cases in India and elseAvhere, Avhen rail- 
ing at Avomen, stone-throAAdng, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion AA’ith spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting tlie fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences AA’hich 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 266 f.). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity avIio presides over crops, heals -n’ounds, 
and cures diseases, especially those of the eye 
(Gait, op, cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB" ii. 154 IF.). It 
is a favourite object of AVorship Avith Avomen, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Planet -worship. — Of the' planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

‘He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdaj’s or on particular occasions when astrological calcula- 
tions indicate that a A'isitation from him is to be specially feared. 
He has no image, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it. and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brihman priest ofticlatcs at the 
ceremony, and the prai&d, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the doA’otees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony la In progress, he must wait till it Is con- 
cluded, and cat a share of the praidd, othenviso ho will Incur 
the godllng’s displeasure ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189 f.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it Avere, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might bo profaned if it Avere carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. It Smith, 282 ; Frazer, Pausanias, 
iii. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the oflering. In other Avords, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Raliu, 'the looser,’ or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
Avho causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Kuhn 
has noAv become the special deity of tAvo menial 
tribes, the Dosadhs and the piiilngare, who 
Avorship him by walking through a pit filled 
AA’ith hot cinders. One of the tribal pnests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks through the 


fire, and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
Avith this is another function, in Avhich a ladder is 
made of Avood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
SAA’ord-blade, up Avhich the priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a Avhite cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A foAA'l of this colour is the appropriate 
oflering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities AA’ho control the 
rain and the harvests (PR i. 19 f.). 

13 . Earth-Avorship. — (a) The benign mother . — 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a tAvofold aspect — on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is knoAA’n 
asBhudeA’i, ‘earth-goddess’; DhartiMai, ‘Mother 
Earth’; or Basundhara, ‘ Avealth-bearer ’ ; Amba- 
bachi, and Basumati Thakurani. Pious Hindus 
say a prayer to her oh Avaking'in the early morn- 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast; Avhen a calf is bom the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the coav’s 
udder fall on the ground. 

* On the first day of the month AsSrh (June-July) she is 
supposed to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 
nil ploughing, sowing, and other nptioultural operations, and 
AAidows retrain from eating cooked rice. On the fourth day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the poddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housoivife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. Tlie stone is 
then bedecked with fiowers, and ofierings of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
with vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As Avill be shoAvu in connexion Avifch the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is that her fertility periodically diminishes, and 
must be restored by various methods, the most 
common of Avhich is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
Kandhs (Avh. see) the victim Avas a human being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim Avoro 
scattered or buried in the fields to reneiv the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result Avill be attained by 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-gou- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided AA’ith a male 
consort, aa’Iio is often the liead of the grama-devatci, 
or guardian gods of the village. In AVestem Ben- 
gal this god 18 usually knoAAm as Khetrpal, ‘ earth- 
guardian,’ or Bhflmiya, ‘earth-deity’ (see Dea- 
A^DIANS). 

(b) The earth-goddess in her malignant form . — 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and_ their 
cattle from disease, yet, Avith the curious incon- 
sistency Avhich characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox. In this malignant manifestation the univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitiA’e form of the destructive goddess in her 
manifold forms— Kali, Devi, DurgS, and number- 
ie-ss others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
nverterof disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various nmnife.sta- 
tions. We thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended by a special deity. TliLs re.sult may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of tAvo Avays: either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
w’orked at ncr shrine, and she is accordingly cn- 
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trusted with the healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate hut now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

(c) The small-pox goddess. — ^The smaU-pox deity, 
SitolS., ‘ she that loves coolness,’ so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti Burhi 
(‘the old lady of spring’), or Basanti Chan^ 
(‘tte cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
happily her attacks are rare ; Phfllmata and Pan- 
sahi Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gul- 
salia Mata those of any age. Sitala and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven halls of clay 
placed in a line in a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
offer swine to the seven sisters; hut the wor- 
shippers, who are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is nsuaUy 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, ivith a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, and 
a winnoMung fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

‘Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a 
human face carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and Koakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the Purd^as of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Champiiran she 
is represented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded 
by the Pods, not merely as the goddess of email-pax, but os their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred me displeasure of the goddess ’ (Gait, op. off. i. 192). 

This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera^ break 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when tlie higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, qp. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mall, or gimdener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, which consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
nim tree (azadirachta indica), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
wise (op. ciY. 343f.). . . 

((f) The cholera-goddess. — Akin to Sitala is the 
goddess of cholera, Ola Bibi, ‘ lady of the flux,’ or 
Ola Chandi, ‘ the cruel one.’ She is, according to 
Gait {op. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing a goAvn and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a nim tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 
goat. 

(c) Other deities of disease. — Besides the deities 

* With this pig-sacrifice may he compared the pig^of jiurifica- 
tion at the Greek Thesmopboria (Frazer, Pausanias^ iii. 290; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Pel. lB2f.). Women in 
Greece and elsewhere were often specially selected to offer 
sacrifice (Frazer, op. cit, iii. 693, iv. 137), 


of disease _ already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. SltafS. herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghantakarana, ‘ he who has ears 
as broad as a bell,’ or ‘ he who wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is supposed to possess 
great personal attractions, is wor^ipped under the 
emblem of a water- jar as the healer of cutaneous 
diseMe, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on his promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (PiJ i. 131). Eever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Olfi-Bibi, has kindred deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Did! 
ThakuranI of Bardwfln. The Kajbansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakrun a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. Kali, again, ‘the de- 
stroyer,’ develops in her benignant aspect into 
Kakshya Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 
i 14. Animal-worship. — It is difficult to determine 
how far animal-worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which there is some evidence (see 
below, § 28), and how far it is merely a develop- 
ment of Animism. Here it is practic^y identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 
Hidia. 

(a) Worship of the cow. — In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least tivice a year, 
on the first day of Baisakh (April-May), and on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha (May- 
June). The custom is similar to that of the 
Baisakh Bihu, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil and 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become associated 
with the cult of Kr§na, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and xvanton songs {Calcutta 
Eeview, xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by a most efficient tabu; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as HardwSr, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite banki is imposed on 
any one who mays the sacred beast even by mis- 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively modem. In the Vedas we find instances 
of cow - sacrifice and beef -eating (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans, i. 354 ff.). It does not extend 
to the non-Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning doivn patches of jungle, 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 
pursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
half-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is part 
of the funeral ritesj being probably connected with 
the death-feast which the departed soul is believed 
to share iiith the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered -with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attacned to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently performed. The pre- 
judice against the use of mdk, which is regarded 
as a fovu secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races ; but it is also found among the 
Kols and the Kandhs of Ganiam (Dalton, op. cit. 
283 ; Maltby-Leman, Manual of Ganjam, 69). 

(6) Other sacred animals. — ^The monkey is a 
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sacred beast, particularly that variety known as 
the Langur (Scmnopithecxis entellus), which is 
identified with the monkey-god, Hannman. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the representative of the demigod or hero w’ho 
assisted Kama in his wars wth Kavana to recover 
his ravished wfe, Site, is obviously a late inven- 
tion. The worship of the human-hke animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
adopted by the Aryan os w'ell as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the abonginal Savaras of 
Shahabad make images of him which dill'er from 
tlie orthodox Hindu typo ; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him under the title of Bir, that 
is, Vira or Mahavira, ‘great hero’ (Buchanan, op. 
cit. i. 467 ; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In AVestem 
Bengal the first duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, Avhich is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as the pro- 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacus, the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
lieved that no one can live where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their occupa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 141 f,). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan 
«i7<, ‘son of the wind,’ a belief accepted by the 
Bhuiyas of SinghbhOm, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, ‘ the wind children,’ to the 
present day. The same belief prevails among the 
fisher castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. As Banrajd, ‘ lord of the jungle,’ 
he is the chief object of worship among the ICisans 
and Santrds. The former will nob kill him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
spare a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 132). The 
Santrds, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santfil is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh Bhut, or 
‘ tiger devil.’ Samuells gives a curious account of 
a snamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of Baghilvar, ‘ the 
tiger ford,’ fell ravenously upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit. 280). The baghaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where offerings of propitiation sliould be 
made. Every passer-by adcfs a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry bhut, or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15. The patron deities of the village. — The 
deities who nave been enumerated are ttiose con- 
nected ■with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. _ When the 
■village has been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the GrSma-devatii or GrjSmya-devata, 
the tutelary deities of the village, who preside 
over the welfare of the community. These deities 
differ from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached to a 
single village. Those whose range is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, Dholai 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Banii Durga, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of cYiildren ; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh is 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit. i. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
viuage-deities acijuires a reputation for curing 
disease or procunng other benefits for its wor- 
shippers. It thus -becomes known beyond its own 
special area ; a cult is started ; a temple is built ; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kalighaj., near Cal- 
cutta, — the Kalkattewali Kali, as she is called, — a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India ; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case vvith Patanadevi or Patanilvari, the 
protecting goddess of the city of Patna. The 
Brahmans who have taken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Grama-devataj^and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit. i. 191). 

16. The village shrine. — The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 
pile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
18 often one of the species regarded ns sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the god, who may bo 
sleeping or on a journey. In Ilooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, ^^^th a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some coses the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes ; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a nedge priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control tho 
spirits which walk in the darkness. The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liguor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The offerings 
are generally taken and consumed by the wor- 
shipper and his family, except the head, which was 
probably the god’s shore, and is appropriated by 
the ofliciant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17. Titles of the Grama-devata. — ^Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Gruma-devatd has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Buru of the Santrds, Thunpatl of the SavarSs, 
Jn5ngs, Baurls, and Bagdis, Samii Bflrhl of the 
Oraons, and Dufir Palmr or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, on. cit. i. 200). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are legion. Buchanan {op. at. ii, 
131) rives a long list of those -worshipped in the 
Distnetof Bhagalpur; but he illustrates the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kail as Grama-devatas. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception ; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlings. In Bhfigalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishaharl, who controls snakes; Siddheivari, 
Chandl, and Mahamaya are not veiy common, 
while he saw no shrine in honour of Sitala. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dabebhayharan, the ghost of a Brahman who, 
to_ revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25 ). Wise (on. cit. 
133 if.), among the most popular of the GrSma- 
devata worshipped in Eastern Bengal, names 
Biirha-Bfirhl, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; PanchanandS, Avho preserves children from 
sickness ; Aranya or Jamai Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhesvari and 
VriddheSvari, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as ‘parts ’ {aMa) of Durga ; in other words, these 
have now taken their place among the greater 
gods. 

18 . Promotion of the Grama-devata to higher 
rank. — The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted _wiU be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wh. see). But a few instances of the 
fact m^ be given from Bengal. 'Thakuranl Mai, 
whom Dalton {op. cit. 147, 149) calls ‘the blood- 
thirsty goddess ’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbhiim and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri- 
fices of goats and sheep, the flesh of which he shares 
with the worshippers. The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahamaya, who 
IS supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi ; 
and a trident painted red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi {ib. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 

‘if questioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hindus, and will talk vaguely about JParame^war, Mahadeo, and 
Vishnu, as if they lived in the veiy odour of orthodoxy Instead 
of being, as In fact they ore, wholly outside of the Brahmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up Brahmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and its leading men hold land, they give them- 
selves brevet rank ns Rajputs ’ (Risley, op. cit. i. 309). 

19 . Development of Animism into Hinduism. — 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages by which people in the animistic stage 
of belief are promoted, if this phrase accuratety 
expresses the fact, into Hinduism. It is verj diffi- 
cult, as we have seen, to find a purely animistic 
tribe in the plains. The deOTaded Sudras of Orissa 
seem to recognize none of the re^lar Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Pancha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords,’ ivith 
ofierings of lie-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no iraddha, or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, op. cit. ii. 267 f.). 
But even the Dorns (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Eadha, Kr^na, Kali, and 
Narayan (ib. i. 246), the explanation being that 
they have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re- 
mains animistic. Among the Bhumij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the 'Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahamaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Risley, op. cit. i. 124). The 
same is the case -with the Binjhiaa, Birhors, and 
Cheros (ib. i. 136, 138, 202). The Koiri and Kurmi 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non-Aryan deities, while those who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost completely under Hindu influence (ib. i. 
503, 634). 

20 . Development of the tribal priesthood. — This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The Konvas, according 
to Dalton (op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worsliip 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors — a rite which must necessarily be 
erformed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
owever, they employ baigds, or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the MM PahSrias, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
people are, however, on the road to promotion, 
because they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit. ii. 71). The Baurls of 
Western IJengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or degharid, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services; 
but tbe tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brfihmans (ib. i. 81), One section of the 
poms appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses (mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western BengM 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period (ib. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasis and 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female; so do the Haris, Pasis, and TSntis of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 
the Bhuiyars and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvnria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
priest (Risley, Census of India Rep. 1901, i. 448 ; 
Wise, op. cit. 127 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
95, iii. 309 ; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhandfiri, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
the orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order; but the worship of the village 

g oddess, Gram-devati, is done by the head of the 
onsehold (Risley, Tribes, i. 93 1 .). In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of BihSr, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brabmanism, employ Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher gods, while the house- 
hold worship of the local deities is done by the 
men of the mmily, or by a baiga, or hedge priest, 
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dra'\ra from one of the non- Aryan tribes [ib. i. 
132, 202), Even a caste like the Jiandfls, or grain- 

E Mchers of Bihar and Bengal, who pretend to a 
igh standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiyfi in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

‘A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, n Dosadh (wh. see) ollldates as priest, and the victim is 
a pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the Kandu worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest' (:6. i. 416). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are forced to 
content themsmves ivith those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraons, — 
a branch of the weat non-Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually adopting the llindu religion and 
its rites, — Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gtirus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who nappens 
to be acquainted ivith the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(ib. i. 91). The Koiris, a cultivating tribe of BUiar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus ; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(above, § ip), seems to vary -with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on eijual 
terms by other Branmans ; and among their minor 
gods we find non-Aryan deities, like Marang BurQ 
and Bar Pahari, side by side ^ith Hindu gods, 
or rather perhaps aboriginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like Parame^varl and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house ; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedica^d to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, qp, cit. 321 ; ELsley, 
qp. cit. i. 503). 

21. Bhuta-worship. — Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhutas, which prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the oeliefs of Hinduism. 
The term bkut, or bhata, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed’ or ‘created,’ is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhuti^vara, 
or ‘ Lord of spirits.’ But the name is now popu- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
cither by accident, suicide, or capital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise {op. cit. 131 f.), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hUly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

‘They are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
cry in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the jackal, the 
yelp of tlie village cur, and the whlsUe of the plover. One 
kind of demon, sedentary In its fiabits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, otliers 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newborn babe. The 
BengSli sees in eveo' accident the work of evil spirits, and Ms 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
Influence- Tlie women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 
work are ever watchful against the entrance of a devil * (Wise, 
*j). cit, 131X 

If the rice be mildewed, if wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if haU strikes the OTeen crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes— all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brfihmans, not those of the higliest class, 
supply magical formulm {mantra) ; Musalmttn 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur’an ; the wandering 
Bairflwi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

The evil eye. — Closely alned to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garuen is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See Evil Eye. 

23. Disease exorcism. — ^Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to be the result of natural 
causes ; ib is almost invariably ascribed to bhutas, 
or evil spirits. 

‘ Even on educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subject to the malign influence of a Bhuta ; hut 
all convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
ness, are referred to possession by an evil spirit ’ (VVise, op. cif. 
132). 

In such cases, the ojha, or exorcist, takes the place 
of the kabirSj, or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
i belief to w'hich there is no exact parallel in other 
parts of India — the propitiation of GhentQ, the 
spirit which presides over itch — may be given os 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghcn\tt 
plant {Clerodendron infortunatum) used as a 
febrifuge and anthelmintic, and, lost though not 
least, a broomstick of palm;^a or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spint. The mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appears acts as 
priestess. A few doggerel verses ore recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, wJiosing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease {Calcutta Beview, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism. — Rites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
by malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in wdiicli the officiant becomes 
possessed by the deity which he has invoiced, and, 
letting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religious 
excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
Aj^an races like the Santals. Their batgS, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him m the 
invocation. 

* Musical instruments are produced, dancing: commence*, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted until one or more 
of the performers manifest possession by wild roIlin^T 

eyes and involuntarj' gpasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others who 
have not been dancing become influcnccfl by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Saniuelis, who 
frequently witnessed the Incantation, Is confident that no 
deception whatever is practised, . • . “Tlie affection," nays 
CapUin Samuclls, ‘*comcs on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
». . .... j violence, especially at the 

. j ■ . Then he is seen to spring 

• : ; a succession of leaps follow’s, 

• . , * • ■ . ■ shot at by unseen agency, 

faring this stage of the seirure he Is supposed to be quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, !f there be one, or under 
the feet of thedancew, without sustaining lnjur>’ from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, and Is 
followed by the spasmodic stage. 'With hand** and knees on 
thetrround and hair loo*.ened, the body is convuPed, and the 
head shakes riolenth', while from the mouth I'tuw a hlsiing 
QP pun-jing noise. The patient next evincing cn inclination to 
stand on his legs, the b; sunders asnst him and place aetick 
in hi 3 hands, with the aid of which he hoi>s about, the spas- 
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modio action of the bod^ still continuing, and the head 
performing hy jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” tfhe 
Baiga is then supposed to identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient. He implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
no fatigue or other ill effects from the attack ’ (Dalton, op. off. 
232 f.). 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for the 
performance by fasting * for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the freshly-dra-wn blood of a 
goat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 
Practices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, op. cit. 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhutas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of tills class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

(a) Deified Brahmans . — Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is Har6u 
Panre, or HarSu Baba, the _ local godling of 
Chayaupur, near Sasaram, in the ShahabM 
district. He is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the_ Kanaujiya 
division of Brahmans, and family priest of Kaja 
Saliv&hana, the ruler of that country. The Ban! 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Baja caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dkariTM, in other words, fasted till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrifice (fiaoma) and ofierings of Brahmanical 
cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
HarSa’s intercession, he makes an ofiering of a 
golden cord, and feeds Brahmans in his honour. 
Haifa’s speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. His worship is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces (PJJ i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of. this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunic, -with an eye staring from the breast ; they 
inhabit large trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 

f ives one of them cause of offence, as, for instance, 
y unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

‘He can eecapo the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the dihwdr, or tutelary deity of the 
whole village. The worship is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequents 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
erected, on which are placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhaktd, 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he. is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are im- 
plicitly believed in by the devotees ’ (Gait, op. cit. L 198 f.). 

The same ■writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of. members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege (PJ2 i. 191 ff.). In 

* For fasting and other means of producing ecstasy and other 
forma of morbid <— -«ii~;~..„ eoo Tylor, ii. 410ff. 

It prevails widel . .'es much to the 

Tantrik cultus ( ■ '■ . , . ), and in South 

India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tiilavas,' I A, 1894; 
Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar^, 679 if.). 


one Bengal case a Bajput having no ofispring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

‘The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise, Mahi [the priest] himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brahman told him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that he 
should be installed as his family god. The Kajput then killed 
him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan ' (GUt, 
op. cit. i. 199). 

(b) Low-caste bhutas . — The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is speciaJljr feared, and in many 
places the higher castes insist that a member of 
that caste shall be buried face do'wnwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled ivith thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from ‘ walking.’ 

.26. The Churel. — Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kichin, the spint of 
a woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as speciallj 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it In China (Pi i. 
360 1.), in Japan (ft. xiii. 276), among the Malays (Skeat, Mala]/ 
Magic, 818, 327), in New Caledonia (Pi xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JAI xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf (16. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Both, 
Motives 0 / Sarawak, L 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji (JAI x. 146). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist, 
qf New World, ii. 834). It the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child is burled with her (Ellis, 
Tthi-Speaking Peoples, 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melanesians, 276). For other 
instances of the belief in India, see PR i. 2690. It prevails in 
Burma (Report 9th Oriental Congress, i. 186), in Manipur {JAI 

xvi. 355), among the Nagas (io. xxvi. 200), and among the 
■Vellalars of Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
It. ii. 105). 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turned backwards. This last is a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to the world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully developed among 
the Oraons, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
back black as charcoal, and her feet inverted (FL 

xvii. 131 ff.). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, -wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is luclry if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
senseless, witn his neck twisted, and the services of 
a sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op. cit. 258). The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold— either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and bum the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, this pre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 
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27. Animism the basis of modern Hinduism. — 
The Hinduism, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modem Bengal is tlms in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non-Aryan animistic 
beliefs vdth the foreira faiths — first, the Brahnian- 
mm of North-Westemlndia, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Panjab, down the valley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced by the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large e.xtent the foundation of 
modem Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

•The term In its modem acceptation denotes neither a creed 
nor a nice, neither a church nor a people, hut Is a general 
expression devoid ot precision, and embracing alike the most 

E unctilious disciple of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic youth who 
I the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hlUman, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is ns Ignorant of the Hindu theology ns the stone 
which he worships in times of danger or sickness' (Bourdillon, 
Censui Hep. Bengal, 18S1, 1. 71). 

28. Totemism. — Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion tnth the exogamous 
septs of the non-Aryan tribes, each of Avhicn bears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which tlie members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraons, we find septs designated by 
names meaning ‘ young mice,’ ‘ tortoise," ‘ hymna,’ 
'eel,* 'squirrel,* ‘rat*; and among the Santals 
‘wild goose,’ ‘hawk,’ ‘betel-palm,’ ‘conch-shell,* 
etc. One curious fact about these OrSon ‘ totems * 
is that they are not whole animals, but parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
toeatfRisley, op, cit. i., Introd. 43 ; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254), 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baorl totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The Kumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The KhattyS. branch of the 
same tribe have only one section, KaiyapS, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also tlie name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, u-ith whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggest (q». cit. i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint iias been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
ParheySs of PalamSu have a tradition that their 
tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of tliese animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, ns they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
ri5s do not eat the flesh of sheep, and may not use 
a woollen rug — tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cit. 131 ; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89; Risley, op. cit. i. 406). Some 
Kandhs refused to carry a oasket containing the 
skin of a young leopard which Ball had shot, be- 
cause, as far os he could ascertain, ‘the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe’ {op. cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, qp. cit. i. 25). 
The Koiris have as sections the rtaga, or snake, 
and the 7;aigapa, or tortoise, and vnll not molest 
cither animal. The KasyapS branch carry their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one be caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
\-ermilion, and put it back into the water {ib. i. 
501). The Mahili Alundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (io. ii, 40). The Pirns 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, buflalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the uild fig, wild plum, and many 
others {tb. ii. 156). 

ilany of the non-Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the naga, or dragon (Dalton, 
op. cit. 126, 162, 165 f.) ; the Santfils have as one of 
their totems the •wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created {ib. 
209) ; the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various tribes — Kols, Bhumij, Brahmans, K?a- 
triyas, Sudras, Bhuiyas— and even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Ote Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has been traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a descriptive epithet (Frazer, Totemism, 
16). Thus, the Klianvars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one * ; and the Patflris call the bear ‘ the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘he nuth the 
tusks’ (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii, 249; PR ii. 
64, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of toteraism os a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant-worship. 

29. Hinduism. — Nearly two-thirds of the present 
population of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
less than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of otlier creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait {op. cit. i. 164, 156) 
show clearly the geogi’aphical distribution of these, 
the two main reli^ons of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parts of Uio 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddliism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bili5r 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. Tlie south-western hill 
region, the homo of the Mundfi or Dravidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, wliich in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or IslSm. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant_ to the 
east, in tliat portion of the Province wliicli has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30. T^e sects of Hindus. — No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record of the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 


InBlhi- '■ " '■ r’ !" and the more 

morant to which of the 

onventio" ' , ; . ■' But In Bcn;;^ 

nd Orissa, onlnp to the CTCatVoishpava movement Inaugurated 
y Ohaltanyi, tno case is othenvise, and there would to but 
ttle diniculty In obtaining a fairly accumto record of the 
M-tnri.an rlislribntlon of tho ooculation (cf. Galt. OP. cit. I. ISl). 


Speaking generally, we may say that the 
jctarian divisions ot the people are not clearly 
efined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
ie membership of or nominal adherence to the 
rinciples of a sect often depends on the question 
f food; to be a SSkta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both being permitted luxuries ; -while in- 
clusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism, ag^, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different sects proviued they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to one of the many forms of the Mother- 
goddess, to &va, or to Vislinu in one or other of 
his many incarnations. His ^vate chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or Durga side by side 
with the ialagrama, or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to wormiip all the 

f ods or goddesses who are represented by images. 

[e does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 
punish any one who fails to honour them (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Eindu Castes and Sects, 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 
portion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
IS said to have been only recently introduced 
among them, and in n^h ilihar most of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (RisTey, op. cit. i. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the BagdI, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, iTOrship, under 
the guidance of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dharmaraja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gu§ain Era, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of the Santiils ; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-goddess. 
The Baral, cultivators of pan (Piper, betel}, are 
mostly Saktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of Ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of _tha West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worslnp Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, god of 
war, or the Sakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and they venerate, 
besides these, non-Aryan gods such as Bhuiya, the 
earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified ghost of 
a Brahman. The Pods, a mixed tribe in the IDelta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or GaneSa, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the' two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus (to. i. 41, 72, 235, u. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common Iw both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Rangpur, Buchanan (op. cit. iii. 612) found Hindus 
worMipping a spirit Known as Satya-narayan, 
‘the true Lord,’ whom Musalmans venerated under 
the title of Satya-pir, ‘ the true saint.’ Hymns to 
■'vere sung by both Brahmans and Sudros ; and 
while the Musoilmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 


la BjhSr, the same writer remarks (i. 186) that 'when i 
ninau is raid to belong to such ond such a sect, it does not 
general BMojuteiy Imply that he worships only such and su 
^ famuy-gSl (ihda-dsrato) 

lavourite god (tshfa^evaid). In some parts of India strict m 
will pray to no god hut their favourite and his connexions, su 


as his spouse, sons, and sen-ants ; but in this district it is not 
unial to be so wedded ; ond though the daUy prayers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to some one god, he without scruple has 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be in need ; 
and never approaches any image or holy place without some 
mark, of respect.’ The gurus, or sages, he adds, vrho instruct 
both Saivas and Saktas, are identical, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant ‘that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire from their Instructor whether the secret prayer is 
addressed to Siva or Sakti, and they do not underst^d a word 
of it.’ 

It must, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
fleets of this Province are not in any sense analo- 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
for example, those of Christianity. Certain classes 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas ; but the fact of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the worshipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
DurgU; or the Bel tree (jEgle marmelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity. Gait suggests, are 
‘ that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from S&ktism never spread 
thither ’ (op. cit. i. 188). 

31. The SSktas. — Saktisni * was probably a de- 
velopment of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
goddesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
fimctions of the primitive goddess ‘of all work’ 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Mothers 
(m&trigdn). These female energies are conceived 
as the Sakti of tlie primeval male, PuruSa or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
Bhumiya or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D._, and 
the lieadquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Gujarat. The cultin this Proyincetakesmany forms. 

(a) General worship of the Sakti . — We have, first, 
the Matrika pilja, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe pwsonified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
■with the different gods — ^Vaishnavi and Lakshml 
with Vishnu ; Brahma or Brahniani -with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi -with Karttikeya, god of war ; IndranI 
-iWth Inara; Yarn! -with Yama, god of death; 
Vfirahi -with Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or Hani -with Siva. 

(b) Kali. — Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan (op, cit. ii. 374, 
477), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Bihar, ‘since the English -took 

[ possession, some of the 'wise men of the Eastha'ving 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to ivhose favour they entirely owe their 
great success.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of Saktism see Gait, Assam 
Census Report, 1891, i. 80ff. ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Bindu Castes and Sects, 407 ff. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
489 ff. ; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr. 199 ff. The course 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the Mother 
and the Maid, ivhich may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
(3. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 26011.). 
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goes on to say, it ■was not common to call the 
female power by any particular name. She was 
commonly spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bbavani, two appellations impljing merely ‘ the 
goddess,’ ‘although by the latter term Sitala is 
commonly understood.’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chitt^ong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (iier name meaning ‘ the black one ’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image ; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round lump of clay, the 
edges of which are dra'wn out into tour points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Risley, op. cit. ii. 325). 

In her temples Kali is represented as a * very black female, 
with four arms, having in one hand a sciTnitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by One hair ; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs dorvn to her chin. The 
hands of several giants arehung as a ^rdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall doa-n to her heels. Haring drunk the blood of 
the giants she has slain in combat, her eyebrows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her breast ; her eyes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh ' 
OVard, op. eit. IL 117 f.). 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely bufialoes, are the victims usually offered. 
The ceremony commences -with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells [mantra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
■with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the three days of the Durga Puja 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

Rites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Rakhya or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
a special worship of Killl. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crowds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kiili’ {op. cit. 135 f.). 

(c) Dcm. — The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her ns benignant, 
but more often in her chthonio or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess. Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gaurl, ‘ the yellow or brilliant one,’ Pirvati 
or Haimavatl, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ JnganmatK, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and BhavanI ; while in her terrible form she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible,’ Kali or Syama, 

‘ the dark one,’ Chatidi or Chandiku, ‘ the fierce,’ 
Bhairnvl, ‘ the terrible.’ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise detinition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Kaun'itri or ‘nine 
nights” feast of the godded, held during the fort- 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
{mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
S purified by plastering the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is blled ivith water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and o^'cr it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yellow doth. The priest 
recites verses, and, sprinkling water on the jar and 
its contente vuth a few blades of tte sacred kuia 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled with red powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes ^vith a fire-sacrifice {haoma), in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar which holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacr^ce and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads with these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form {North Indian 
Notes and Queries, iv, 19 f.). 

{d) Divisions of the Sdktas. — The SS.kta sect is 
divided into three main sections — first, the Dakshi- 
nachari or Dakshinamargl, ‘the right-hand ’ section, 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not offer spirits or flesli to the deity. 'They 
follow the Pnranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androgynous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are two bodies of extremists — the Vamacliari or 
VamamargI, ‘ the left-hand ’ sect, who follow the 
teaching of the Tnntrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula Upani?ad, 
whence they take their name, whose practices ore 
even more grossly licentious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
two ijuite distinct operations : namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and passions, 
whether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of liidng organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties {siddhi), whether for 
a man’s own indiridnal exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 185 f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacliarya 
{Hindu Castes and Sects, 411 f.). Ward {Hindoos, 
ii. 295 ff.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Panjub worship of young girls ns 
Devi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertility (Rose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 12(3). 

32. The Vaishnavas. — The revolt against this 
{vross and debasing cultus was led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,'* a Vaidik Brfihman who was bom at 
Nabadwip, in Bengal, A.D. 1484. 

' He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers of the 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to thefaetthatho 
ignored caste and drew his folloa'crs from all sources, so much 
sothateven Xluhammadans followed him. Ho preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and tiro use 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lay in hhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Ridh& worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishna was the best form of devotion. The acceptablcouerings 
w'ere flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
wasthatofthe laotirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya's cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Brkbmans, and 
several of those best known belong to the Baidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper, They are all of Uicm de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya’s Immediate entour- 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip (or Nadiya], 
Chaltanva’s birtliplacc, and in a still greater degree, Brimlaban 
(wli. see'!, the scene of Krishna’s sports v.1th the milk-maids, 
which Chaitanva and his disciples reclaimed from Jungle, and 
w-here he personally identified the various •acred sjiols, on which 
great shrines iiave now been erected * (Gait, op. cit. L IS2). 

• lib life and the prindjiles of hb sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Natli Bhattacharya (Uindu CcM and StcU, ilOR-f. 
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Chaitanya, after spending six years in pilgrimage 
between Mathura and Jagannatn, finally settled m 
the latter place, where in a.D. 1627, at the age of 
forty-three, he disappeared from the world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a fusion Krsna sporting with his Gopis 
(Growse, Mathura^, i883, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into two bodies : those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jat Baishtam or Bairagi {q.v.), are re- 
cruited from all castes, aud profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes. 

‘ Except for the fact that outsiders arc still admitted, they 
form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that most 
of its new recruito have joined owing to love intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive ' (Gait, op. eit. L 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
^stem of caste, is in no way connected unth the 
Jat Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Saktas, and the stricter 
menders of the bo^ are vegetarians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. &t among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in hononr of Dnrga, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are ofiered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavas have 
been fully described by Wise (eq). cii. 147 ff.) and 
by Risley (on. cit. ii. 339 fF.). 

The Vairiinavism of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaph^ical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishnavas is the all-sutBciency of faith in the divine 
Krishpa j such faith being adequately expressed by the mere 
repetition of his name, without any added prayer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appears absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little rerarded 
by many of the more ignorant of the Vaishpavas themsdves ns 
it is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It is, how- 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound principles ; for it may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had It not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional intention, which Intention is virtually continued so 
long ns the act is in performance' (Growse, ifafAurdS, 197). 

As a parallel case, Growse, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule : ‘ It is not necessary that the 
intention should be actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and is supposed 
to ■' continue, although, through inadvertence or 
distraction, we may have lost sight of it.’ 

(a) Prevalence of Vaishrjavism. — The Vaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna {Hindoos, ii. 158) ; in 1828 
Wilson {Beligious Sects, i. 152) calculated^ them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter {Orissa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise (op. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 
per cent, belonged to Kr^na in one or other of 
his numerous forms, and only 21 per cent, to Kali, 
Durga, and Siva. The predominance of Ki^na- 
worship is largely due to the Bhagavata^ Puraiui 
assigned by Wilson {Vishfiu Purdria, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent, of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Puranic literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
ftie movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhdgavata Purdna is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

_ ‘Since his death in 1623, Chnitanj’a has been identified with 
Krishpa, and this deification has been ratified by the Chari, 
tampta, written thirty years after his death. The moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearts 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that has, un- 
fortunately, drivqn many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
Among the pure Sudras there is less deviation from the original 
creed than amongthelowermixed classes, who have been always 
neglected. The religious sentiments of the latter, inst^d of 
being properly guided, have been left to develop as fancy or bias 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory ermlanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, secte now 
exirting are chiefly patronized by the lower and most ignorant 
classes of the community. The equality of all men, a doctrine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Oos-ains, has been 
restored by most of the later offshoots of Vaishpavism, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognized ’ (Wise, op. cit. 147). 

(6) The erotic Vaishnavism. — The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks the de- 
gradation of the cultus. The original doctrine of 
bhakti, or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of the Sufi mystics, could be attained only 
byp few privileged persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities and mortifications : (1) idnti, or quietism, 
‘in which the Vaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
happiness of his lot, and grateful to Han for liis 
mercy ’ ; (2) dasya, the relation between a master 
and his purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god ; 

(3) sakhya, or friendship, at which stage ‘ the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul ns an emanation from and 
a particle of the paramdtman, or supreme spirit’ ; 

(4) vdtsalya, ‘nflection towards ofispring,’ in which 
the deity is regarded ‘ not as a common Father of 
all men, but as the parent of the worsliipper ’ ; and 
(6) mudhurya, ‘sweetness,’ ‘the efiiorescence of 
bhakti,’ as it has been called. ‘ In this, the highest 
aud most exquisite condition, the disciple glows 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Rfidha’ (Wise, op. cit. 155). 
This last development of erotic Vaishnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vnllabhacharyas, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and property {tan, man, 
dhan) are to be made over to the Maharajas, or 
successors and vicars of Krsna upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion {samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest bliss results from the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit.* 134 If.; Growse, Mathura^, 19911.; 
[Karsandas Mulji,] Hist, of the Sect of the Maha- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas^ West. India, 1865). 

33. The cult of 6iva. — ^The cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Eastern Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the KanphaWs, or ‘ear-pierced’ Yogis, and the 
Brahmacnaris, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, wliich are few, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise {op. cit. 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits ; but, notwithstanding the scandal which 
they cause, their dkhdras, or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. In Bengal 
proper, according to Ward {op. cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lihgam, or as PanenSnana, the figure of the 
deity with five faces. Further west, in Bilifir, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the lihgam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘vehicle’ of the god, are common, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his many forms, because 
the ritual and offerings made to him are much less 
elaborate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
suits the thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chiefly prevails. 

Among the castes who are specially devoted to 
this form of belief may be mentioned the Yugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the great majority worship Siva or Maha- 
deva, especially at the Sivaratri or ‘night feast* 
of Siva, held in the month of Magh (Januarr- 
February). The chief religious centres of the 
Mfisya Yugi8_ are Brindaban, Mathura, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ; but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gaya, and Sitakund in 
Chittagong (Risley, qp. cit. i. 35S). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to oe called, are supposed by Gait 
{op, at. i. 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily from the regular Yogi 
or Jogi ascetics, but possibly from some Buddhist 
Order. The same writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, 
who belong to their oivn communion, Mahatmas or 
Pandits, both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury their dead in a sitting 
posture, ivith the legs crossed in the conventioncQ 
attitude of Buddha, and with the feet turned to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body; and their 
present occupation in Bengal, weaving, is one often 
practised by decayed religious communities. Their 
devotion to Siva is possibly connected ■with his 
manifestation as the typical ascetic and self- 
mortifier— a conception which perhaps owed much 
to the influence of Buddhism. The Saiva mendi- 
cants are popularly divided into ten classes, known 
collectively as the Dainfimis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loathsome 
ascetics, like the Aghoris (wh. see), the Urdhva- 
bahus, who contort their limbs, and the Akata^ 
mukhins, who keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky untU the muscles become 
tvithered. 

34. Buddhism. — Buddhism, which had its orimn 
in the western part of the Province, and finally 
became one of the great relimons of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad- 
herents. In so far as they follow the orthodox 
standard of belief, they are included in the Maha- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 
Tibetan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. The Buddhists of this Province may be 
di'vided into at least four groups. 

(а) Chinese Buddhists . — First comes the small 
body of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, boil down pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
in opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usually seats of Buadhist as well as pf Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the god’s horse, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterwards consumed by the worship- 
pers, are being cooked {Calcutta Bevieio, xxxi. 
368 ff.). 

(б) Himalayan Buddhists . — Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they ore 
mostly Tibetans, Lepchos, and Murmls. In N cpal 
itself Buddhism is steadily losing mound under 
the attacks of the militant form of Hinduism pro- 


fessed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supporters of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, has contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the conseement decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 131 ff.). Besides this, the 
heterodox Buddhists constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist population. They avowedly combine 
the worship of Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with that of Buddha ; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temples, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such ns those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist church, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist their own Buddhist Vajra 
Acharya, or ‘ thunderbolt teacher,’ in the perform- 
ance of liis sacred duties. 

These classes of Newars are 'Buddhist only In name; for 
although they profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
yet their practices belie their professions, and prove that they 
are steadily abandoning that faith to which they stiii nominally 
belong, and are rapidly adopting the more corrupt and more 
attractive religion of the Hindus ’ (Oldfield, op. cit. ii. 147). 

The same is the case with those Himalayan 
Buddhists who have migrated into British terri- 
tory. Thus, among the Lepchas of Sikkim and tho 
adjoining region. Buddhistic usage forms only a 
thm veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered malignant. 

‘ The snow-clad giant Kinchlnjanga, chief among the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes men with storm and hall and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck their fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where be figures ns the tutor ol Sakj-n 
Muni himself' (Risley, cif. ii. 10). 

Similarly the LimbQs of Dftrjiling adapt their 
religion to their surroundings. Where their en- 
vironment is Hindu, they cml themselves Saivas, 
and profess to worship Mahfideva and his consort 
Gaurl, the favourite deities of the NepRlese. 

*In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easj' to bear ; the Llmbu has only to mutter the pious 
formula, Om mayi padme om (or, ns Waddell transcribes and 
translates IL ' Ont I The Jewel in tho Lotus 1 llurp.' — Om-ma- 
t>» pad-me Hurp, the first and last word bearingn mystic mean- 
ing (Buddhism of Tibet, 148)), and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Limns, in order to be accepted ns an average 
Buddhist- Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptation, tho vague shapes 
of their original Pantheon have survived in the form of house- 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way os Dionysus and other 
of the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, tho han-est, and rural 
festivals of various kinds In remote parts of Greece at the present 
day ’ (Risley, op. cit. ii. 17). 

The degraded condition of the popular Buddhism 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rites of blood sacrifice, a relic of tho old devil- 
worship of the country, but absolutely repugnant 
to the rules of the orthodox faith (Waddell, Among 
the Himalayas, 74). 

(c) Buddhists of East Bengal. — The third group 
of Bengal Buddhists — that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
(^hakmes and Maghs, the latter divided into two 
classes : first, descendants of Arakanese immi- 
grants who entered the conntiy when Arakan was 
conquered by tho Burmese in A.D. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women by Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Rajbansi or Barua Ma^is, and are less numerous 
than the first branch. There are also some Tipfirfia 
in the hill tracts who described themselves at tho 
last census as Buddhists. 

• In the Tippera State the TipSris now cal) themeelves Hinduj ; 
but thiscounto' wa» formerly a great Buddhist centre, and epmo 
sacred shrines there ivere idsited by the TlbcUn traveller, 
Buddha Giipta Nith, who travelled In India in tho eeventh cen- 
tury i.D.‘ (Gait, op. cit. 1. 1S8). 

The Chakmas profe-ss to be Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the 
local Bsja, Dharm Bakhsh Khan, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 
pretended to be a descendant of the ancient 
Ksatriyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Risley, op. cit, i. 172 f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
who profess to be Buddhists of the Southern schom, 
and regard the followers of the faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Durga has 
here been added to the Buddhist observances. 


*He Is usually worshipped by a low casto priest, a Pod, a 
Yogi, a pom, or a BSgdi. In a few places ne has temples, 
but, ns a rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daubra 
with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village In the 
Ararabagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are common all over West Bengal, and 
also in Dinijpur, Murshidabad, and the Twenty-four Par. 
ganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
porvers, and his priests administer medicines ns roecifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sncriflced before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and pachtcdi 
[‘rice-beer’], but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of BaisHkb, Jalsbta, and As.^rh, on the 
day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra. All castes, even Brilbmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the officiating priest’ (Gait, cp. cit. 1. 201). 


While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or The worship of this animistic deity has been 
raolis, Brahmans are much respected, and are adduced as a survival of Buddhism by Mahamaho- 
employed to determine auspicious days for par- padhyaya Kara Prasad SastrilJ’J?j45jBe, 1895), and 
ticular actions, and to assist in the worship of the in a further statement given by Gait (i. 201) the 
Hindu gods {ib. ii. 33). _ _ writer supplements this by inferring that because 

(d) mirvivals of Buddhism and Hinduism. — ^The Dharma is worshipped in meditation as void (6Unya 
last and most interesting group of so-called Bud- murti) the cult represents the philosophical con- 
dhists in Bengal is_ found among the caste known ception of iunyats, — ‘ concerning which neither 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
whose beliefs have been fully investigated by Gait the two can be predicated. It is zero.’ Again, 
(pp. cit. i. 427 if.). Their name appears to be de- the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
rived from the Skr. irdvaka, ‘ a nearer,’ a term take place on the full-moon day of Baisakli, the 
applied among the Jains to indicate the lay brethren birthday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aware 
ainliated to the community, as distinguished from that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is not 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in an inferior deity, but superior to Vishnu or Siva, 
the name Saraogi or Saravagi, applied to a mer- Finally, he is represented in many places as a 
chant community of Jains which is rapidly becom- tortoise, which is a Buddhist emblem (Waddell, 
ing a regular caste of the usual type. The centre Buddhism of Tibet, 395). It is possible that some 
of the Baramba Sarak worship is at the celebrated traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
cave-temple of Khandagiri, where they assemble in that of Dharma; but if so, very little of the 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to original conception remains. 

confer on reli^ous matters. They worship, under 35. Tainism. — Jainism, like Buddhism, had its 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ‘ the four-armed one,’ birthplace in Bihar. The origin of this form of 
an idol which usually has only two arms, and is belief and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
undoubtedly a representation of Buddha. This will be considered in another article (see Jainism). 
worship is performed on what is supposed to be the Here it is sufficient to say that recent research by 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which Jacobi, Hoernle, and otners (Hoemle, ‘Presiden- 
may with some probability be considered to con- tial Address,’ 1898; BUhler-Burgess, TAc 
nect the cult with the primitive animistic concep- Indian 5ecio/<Ae «7aintis) has established that Jain- 
tion of the union of the male consort with the ism, so far from being an offshoot of Buddhism, was 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13). The family the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
rites of the caste are performed by one of their religions movement under a Ksatriya prince named 
own members, who calls himself AchSrya, or Vardhnmana or Mahnvira, who was bom in the 
‘teacher,’ and Brahmans are employed only to neighbourhood of Patna about B.c. 699, and died 
perform the rites of the haoma, or fire sacrifice, at about B.C. 627. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
marriage, after which the Acharya concludes the still to some extent uncertain ; but the most recent 
proceedings by calling upon Buddha to bless the investigations place the period of his life between 
young couple. B.C. 588 and 608. It is thus possible that the 

The evidence, so far as it has been collected, founders of these two sects, who were both of 
seems to indicate that the Saraks have retained K?atriya descent, may have met in the course of 
many beliefs and practices which have descended their preaching tours through Western Bengal, 
to them from the Buddliism which was the creed of Neither sect is a religion in the trae sense of the 
a large number of the people of Orissa. Here its word ; both are rather monastic organizations of a 
place was taken by Brfinmanism, and it is now diffi- type very common in the age ydien they were 
cMt to say how many of the beliefs of the Saraks founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
are due to direct inheritance of the Buddhist the Brahmans were then claiming the monopoly of 
tradition, and how many have been transmitted to admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
them with a leaven of Vaishnavism. Too much against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
stress must not be laid upon the worship of images were founded. They were gradually led to dis- 
of Buddha by the people of our time. All through continue the use of the Vedic ritual, with the 
Northern India are to be found statues or pillars natural result that they came to be excluded from 
disinterred from the ruins of stupas or viharas, the pale of Brahmanism. Jainism difiers from 
which have been adopted as images of the village Buddhism in rejecting the doctrine of nirvana, 
gods, and even of the orthodox Hindu deities, and in asserting instead that, when the soul 
Thus Buchanan (op. cit. i. 73) found in a Bihiir has gained freedom from the trammels of the 
temple of Tara Devi (the female power in her most successive series of existences, it pas.ses into a 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which state of blessedness which is vague and ill-defined, 
was really one of Buddha himself. Those saintly men who have attained the rest of 

Another survival of Buddhism has been traced the blessed are known as Tirthankara ; those 
in the worship of Dharmaraj or Dharma by low- ‘ who have meated a passage through the circuit of 
caste tribes like the Pods, Yogis, Poms, and form the body of saints who are worshipped 

Bagdis. By some he is identified with Yaraa, by by Jams. From the chief of these, Parsvanatha 
others with the sun ; by others, again, he is re- the hul of Pfii^niith (wh. see), the centre of Jain 
garded as a snake-god ; or, finally, as an incama- pilgrimage m Bengal, takes its name. Jainism bv 
tion of ^'a or Vishnu. more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionaiy career than Buddhism, and preferring 
os its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasnfith, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brfihmanical revival and Muham- 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

Tlie Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at Murshldabad, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division. But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by their womeu-folk. Alost of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their firms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 
younger men. Many of them are Manv5rls from 
Miinv&r in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wala arid Osw5l sub-castes of Baniyas, the former 
being of the Digarabara or ‘ naked,’ and the latter 
of the S vetambara or ‘ white-clad ’ section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete ; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and West. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some tlie Jain rule ; but this 
does not operate ns a bar to intermtirriage, bMause 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or Sakta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of their brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves, when 
husband and vdfe belong to different sects, the 
wife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. When, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Risley, op. cit. i. 7, ii. 151). 

36. Sikhs and Kablrpanthls. — Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth g^tni, Go'iund 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1703), is believed to have been 
bom while his mother halted there during a pil- 
grimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
known are the Snthrashahl and the Nanakshlibl. 
SVise (ojo. cit. 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drankards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard the sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Siklis. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food (praiad) 
when offered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
ialagrama, or ammonite, which r^resents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by hlaclagan {Panjab 
Censiis, 1891, L 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate bcgg.ars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nrinakp.inthi is a terra of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followcrsof their gunt, Nan.ikfA.P. 1409-1538). 
Thej' have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nfinak Shfih; but 
their dkJiara, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit. 182 fir.). 

Kabir was closely connected with Nanak. The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. ‘All and Efima, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in Western Bengal and the United Proidnces. 
Differences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but mdya, or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognizing the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions. The way 
to union uith the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (bhakti) 
and meditation on the Godhead. The use of 
spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect ; but, as often 
happens, in process of time practice lags behind 
precept, and the successors of the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthis it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kabir. 

37. Deistic sects. — (o) The Brahmo Samdf. — Of 
the Hindu deistic sects the best knoivn is the 
Brahmo Samfij, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
‘orimnal’; the Nababidhan, or ‘new dispensa- 
tion^; and the SSdharan, or ‘common.’ All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘The differences which exist nre ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Samltj, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discording all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely os possible the rites of Hinduism, and draa-s 
its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Qur’an, 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahnmn to officiate as Its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages nre not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of ite Brahman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kuch 
Bihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they nre par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1801 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to bo 
entered as Theistic Hindus, and not as Brahmos * (Gait, op. eit. 

1 . 159 ). 

The second section, Icuoum as the Nababidhfin 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimilated what it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but also 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sildhiiran, or ‘ common ’ Samfij. It rejects ah the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and net forms of wor- 
ship ; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of clifTorent castes. 

■ ' . ■“■■■■ ■■■•■.• — Ingnrepar- 

1 .- ■ butmamly 

». I : ■ ■ ■ ■ .yasthd. . . . 

Most Indian gentlemen who have received an Kurop'can educa- 
tion Join this community, not so much perhaps on account Of 
religious conviction asbccause of the freedom which Itallows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification ’ (op. cU. i. 150 1.) 

(b) The ^ivanarayanis.—The Sivanfirflyanl oj 
SrinSrayanl is an interesting sect, founded aliout 
two centuries ago by a Eajput named Siva Nfirfiyan 
from GiiSzipur in the United Provinces. It wm 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and BhagaJ 
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pnr {op. cit. i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or ‘pious.’ 

‘They believe in one fonnless (nfrfihor) God, forbid Idolatry,' 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard os an 
incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this rule 
has now been reiaxed. itantraa [‘ spells ’] were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
e.g. when bathing. The sacred book of the sect is known ns the 
Sabda-Sant or Gttm Oranth. It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to be attained .only by unswerving 
faith in God, control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such respect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by bis disciples. Their great annual festival is on the flftb 
night after the new moon of Jlfigh [January-February], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth. When a man 
wishes to become a Seo Niirayapi, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who Imparts to him 
the mantra [‘formula’] of initiation. He la then enjoined to 
have faith in God (Bhagabdn) and the original Guru, and is 
given a certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwa, Ohamar, and Dosadh castes. The cult was formerly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo NSrAynpia bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to Join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and 'will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers. Their funerol jirocesslons are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restiictiona are observed, save only in the 
case of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life * (Oal^ op. eit. 
1, 185 ; cf. Orooke, Tribe! and Cotta, ii, 185 ff.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown np in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Brah- 
manical Order. They have adopted many of the 
principles of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 
Movements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Brah- 
manicol interference, and assert spiritual independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is vvitb them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or corrections have the slightest eflfect In weaning them from 
the vice, ^ithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion ; and 
tboir untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortificaUon of all worldly 
lurts and passions (Wise, op. eit. 181).* 

38. The PaSchpiriyas. — The important sect of 
the Panchpiriyas or Pachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. seo), 

39. Muhammadans. — ^The map prepared by Gait 
{<m. cit. i. 156) clearly shows the distribution of 
Muhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bih.^r. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
MusalmSn influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Prophet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihfir less than a sixth, and in South 
Bih&r less than a tenth, of the population accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most bacKward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakesE The area of 
Musalmfin predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, and 

• For the SivanirSyapIs see also Eisley (op. cit. i. 178, ii. S34). 
The ritual code of the sect is described and some of the songs 
quoted in Horth Indian Nota and Queries, v. 68 f. 
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EajshShi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of Noakhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire. 
The folloiving table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available ; 


Year oi 
Census. 

Hindus. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Muhammadans. 

Per cent 
0 ! Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

89,096,576 

46,452,800 

47,821,468 

49,637,802 

63- 76 
65-38 

64- 07 
63-80 

19,669,262 

21,704,724 

23,658,347 

25,495,418 

81T9 

81-21 

81-70 

32-48 


It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islam is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Mnsalman influence and where their great cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance. Sir long the 
seat of Mnsalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans; 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vioinitj. Mai da, which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mnr- 
shidabad, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans; Bihar, Bhfi"al- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is that the 
increase of Islam was largely due to causes in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

40. Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
tion. — It was, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Bakhtiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
Divanl, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765 — a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were made 
to grandees and officers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety whom the government 
encouraged to take up their permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-Western India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in their desire to enhance 
the social position of their co-religionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are_ in the main 
of foreign extraction. This question has been 
examined at length by Gait {op. cit. i. 165 IT.). 
While not denying that there are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the NawSb of MurshId- 
fibad, who, originally of foreign descent, havt 
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preserved the purity of their blood by refraining 
from intermarriage with persons of more douhtfm 
ancMtry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, ^adually lost their estates 
and become merged in the general mass of the 
population, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
that the whole or even a great majority of the 
Musalmfin population can be the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be_ found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, snows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboriginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first Musalmin invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait {op. cit. i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the ^Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
millions, or one-sixtn of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam, 

41. Causes of the spread of Islam. — (a) Con- 
Vernons . — When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Mughals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 


* In however, of the feet that casee of forcible conversion 

were by no means mre, it eeems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily in their 
adhesion to Islilm. The odvantages which that relipon offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have aiready been 
pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 
Pins and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were etUI to a grant extent Buddhistic, and 
when BakhtiySr Bhilfi conquered Blblr and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapurl, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priest* and 
te*ohe™,wero easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who bad, in all probability, never been 
Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Isl&m' (Oait, op. eit. 


(6) Physical caixses of the increase of Muham- 
madanism . — The faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O’Donnell and Gait 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 146 f.; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islfim in 
Eastern Bengal must be the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first place, we find among 
Muliammadans a much larger number of potential 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
caste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import- 
ance, rigorously prohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan avidow nsnally finds a second 
husb-and. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry ; omoTiK Muham- 
madans the percentage is onlv 12. _ O'Donnell, 
again, remarlia that iU-assorted marriages are far 


more common among Hindus — men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left uddows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musalmfins, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a ■widow, ‘married as often as a con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalmiln is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. BihRr and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
people live in a condition of permanent depression. 
Eastern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
promise, enriclied by a large trade in rice and jute. 
It is improbable that the enterprise of the Hindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. Vl’Iiile 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalmfin >vith his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Isl&m prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. 

42. Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Bengal. — Isl&m throughout Northern India falls 
far snort of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been ejected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, whore its fmlowers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population. Thus, the Paiichpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalmfin traditions -with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43) has in some 
measure checked the corruption 01 the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to join in the 
Durgfi PQjfl and other Hindu festivals. 

• Although,' writes 0»it (op. eit. 1. 176), * they h»vo been purged 
of m«ny superstitions, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses com- 
menced, on certain days of the week, and Journeys are often 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
theproposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitall 
and Bakshyk Kili (see above, { 13 ) are worshipped, DharmariJ, 
MSnosa, and Bishabri (see above, { 30 ) are also venerated by 
many i^orant Muhammadans, who make over goat* to Hindu* 
In orfer that they may perform the sacriQce on their account. 
Sosthi is worshipped when a child Is bom. Even now In some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durgi Puli, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihir they loin in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is boro they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon Jawin from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the brldegrooDi often follows the HIndupractIce of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vermilion or sandal-wood paste. In the 
Sonthil Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry aacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyanith, and, os they may not enter 
the shrine, pour It as a libation on the outside verandah. Offer- 
ings are made to the Orimyi-devatA (see above, { ij) before 
sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism Is resorted 
to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings ol 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a 

S lantaln leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but 
ley die hard, and amulet* containing a text from the Qurin 
are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who Inveigh against 
these snrviral* of Hindu belief*’ (Gait, op, eif. L 176). 

As is the case thronghont Northern India, cos- 
toms like these ore practised especially by women, 
who ore much more conservative in their religions 

, , ,, 

Worship of pxrs and defied men . — ^In the same 
category of cormptions of the primitive faith may 
be placed the ^oration oijnrs, or saints, and other 
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deified men, a practice for ■which no authority can 
he fonnd in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
on it. The^ir after death is supposed to he present 
in spirit, and to offer daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a dargah, or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to -which people resort for the cure of disease, or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished -wish, such as the birth of a chDd, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait {op. cit. i. 
177) and Wise (op. cit. lOff ) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see Saints, 
[Hindu]). The educated Musalman denies that 
he -worships the pir, he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty ; ‘ but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtM if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.’ 

43 . Sects of Islam. — The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the . two sects of Sunni and 
Shi'a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘ reformed ’ or ‘ unreformed.’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines : it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Sufiism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
■was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Rae Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
holy war (Jihad) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their headquarters, 
whence a propaganda was spread through Northern 
India. The principles of the sect, as announced 
^ another Bengal teacher, Haji Shariatu’llah of 
iWidpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
(ta'ziya) of the martyrs ljusain (see 

Felly, Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘ land of Avarfare ’ (ddni’l-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, Maul5na Karfimat 'All of J aunpur, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Ifadith, or traditions, which Avere 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he AvithdreAV the doctrine that India 
was d&m'l-harb, and thus removed the chief cause 
Avhich brought the sect into collision Avith the 
British Government. These tAvo sects of reformers 


are knoAAUi collectively as Faradi (Arab. /arirfot, 
pi. fara'id, ‘ the obligatory ordinances of laAv and 
religion,’ those Avhieh are believed to have been 
est^lislied by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called sunna). Other titles 
■used are Namaz-i-hfifid, ‘those Avho knoAV the 
prayers by rote’; Share', ‘folloAvers of the shar'. 


or divine 'way of religion,* as opposed to the S^biqi, 
‘ those who ioHoav the old rule,’ ‘ the conservative 
party.’ The distinctive name of the folloAvers of 
Karamat 'All and his successors is Ta'aiyunI, 
‘ those who appoint,’ from their practice of apnoint- 
ing as their leader a member of their OAvn oody, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
^ace of a garfi, thereby making the practice of 
Friday prayer laAvful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miyan are knoAvn as Wahhabi, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahhab ; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


mad!, ‘followers of the Prophet’; Ahl-i-had!th, 
‘persons of the tradition’; or Rafi'yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears Avhen praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi' as, Avho allow them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amlnl, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice ; and Ls^ma^habl, ‘ Avithout 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an. 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Risley is of opinion that 
‘at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Walihabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out; and the efforts of the reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitions 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
{Census Eeport, India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it Avould be idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends — that India 
is a ‘land of Avar’ — has qmte disappeared ; and a 
movement Avhich, as is the case Avith the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draAvs its adherents from the 
loAvest and most ignorant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must ahvays be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling poAver.* 

44 . Christianity. — ^The following figures illr^ 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the ProAunce during the last thirty years : 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 

1872 .... 91,063 

1881 .... 128,134 

1891 .... 192,484 

1901 .... ,278,366 

The scope for missionary effort in the future may 
be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9'9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8’3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81 '8 per cent are native 
converts. 

‘More than tbree-llfths of tbe European Christians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those Avho descrihed themselves os 
belonging to the Church of England were brou^t up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican communion. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of Avbom all but 104 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Gait, op. cif. i. 101). 

These Feringis (Pers. Faranm, Firangt, ‘Frank ’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 

‘In tbe southern quarter [of the Bachernnj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries’ duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who bold them in tbe utmost contempt, and desi;mate 
them by tbe appellation of Oaula Fcrenghies (Uind. Beng.Fdfd, 
‘black’) or ‘‘black Europeans’” (Hamilton, Description qf 
Hindostan, 1820, i. 1S8). 


• This account of the Wahh&bi movement in Bengal is largely 
based on Gait’s summary (Ccnstts Report, 1901, 1. 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, * Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal ’ 
in JRASBe, 1894. Also see his account in Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 21 fl. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, Tht Indian ilusalmans ; are they bound 
in conscience to rebel} and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Ib-betson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 f. ; Maclagan, Census Report 
Punjab, 1891, L 1891. For the AVahhabls of Arabia see M- 
grave, Central and Eastern Arabia ; lady Ann Blunt, Pilgrim 
ooe to Nejd : Badger, Imams and Seyyids of ’Oman ; Blunt, 
i^fure of Islam. 
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In recent times there has been little improve- 
ment in their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 187B, 

p. 110). 

(a) Sectarial divisions of Christians. — The ignor- 
ance of the native converts and the inahUitj' of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Cliristians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts. 

•So far os the returns po, about two-fifths of the native Ohris- 
tlans are members of the Roman Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third arc Lutherans ; rather more than n seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptiste. 
The other denominations combined account for only about one 
In ever}' nineteen native Christians ' (Gait, op. cit. L 102). 

(b) Roman Catholics. — The total nunjber of 
Eoman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Efinohi District of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Pronnee. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non-Aryan MundSs and OrSons by Auglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the tliree missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Eoman Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganaa, 
Nadij'a, and Charaparan. 

•Although small In point of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Champiran has an interesting history. Tliere are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Chunri. The former was 
established about 1740 by fbther Joseph Mary, an italian 
missionary of the, Capuchin Order, who was passing near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepil, when he was summoned by Ritja 
Dhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill. He succeeded In curing her, and the grateful Raja 
Invitetl him to stay at Bettiah, and gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri Jlission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1“07 for Tibet. Two rcach^ 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel ; but os soon ns the number of their converts 
began to increase, they incurred tlie ill-will of the Grand LAma 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nep-U (in 1713) 
and established missions at KhatmOndu, Patau, and Bhatglon, 
They received grants of fand from the New.lr kings, and pros- 
pered considerably till 1709, when the Newir dynasty u'as 
overthrown by the Gorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land.grant at Chuhri. Many of 
tlie present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepil and still speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native tJhristians of Bettiah • (Gait, op. eit. i. 162; for these 
Nep.“il Missions see Oldfield, Skttehet from Sepal, i. 189 f.; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Sepal, 1819, p. 88). 

(c) Lutherans. — The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Tlieir operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Eanohi, the Santa! Parganas, SingltbltQtn, and 
Manbliara. Tlie Eunchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846 ; but twenty-tliree years later an un- 
fortunate disagreement occurrM, and tlie Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of tlie 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
GossnePs Mission. 

•The progress made during the decade In the Rinchl District 
has been phenomenal. Ten years aro the number of converts 
was less than 19,000, and it is now three times as great. Some 
vears ago the Mundis were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christiana. 
Dnlike the Hindus, the Munijis receive apostates from Chris- | 
Uanitv back into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
for the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
wonderful progress made in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent •(Galt, op. cit, L 1821.). 


On the other liand, Bradley -Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of SinghbhQni, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness wliicb the race has 
always maintained affects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 


•Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the mleof the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites and festivals of his family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to th» 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention’ 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Sagpore, 104). 

The same writer, when treating of the Santfils 
and Pahfirias, remarks that it is only among 
people who have not yet come under the spell ot 
Hinduism that missionary eflbrts have met ivith 
success. 

•But hopeful ns Is the progress of Christianity among them, 
it has cxermsed as j-et no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and It is even now of too recent a grovi'th 
in their midst to influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenets and beliefs. Everything 
Unlay points to liindiiism — even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and Is lighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
— as the absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
Bengal ’ (Sfory 0/ an Indian Upland, 20 1.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 


•If we analyie the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Chiistlanity, we shall, 1 think, be able to discern the Influence 
of tlieir pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent splriis 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in conse(]uence ot this guardianship, tlis 
witches and bhutt have no power over Chnstians, and it is 
therclore good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are Baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They grasp 
at this notion, and long aftenvards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the nystical washing away of sin by the 
blood ot Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple i^di 
most dwell ' (Dalton, op. eit. 257). 

(d) Bajitist and other Missions. — Farther eaafc 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergungo and Faridpur, where from the menial 
castes of ChnndMs and NnmasQdras they have 
made 19,000 converts. Tlio onlv other important 
Mission is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaignri 
Distnets. The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(e) Classes among whom Christianity jnrogressts. 
— ^Tbe classes most receptive of Chnstianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, as in Chota Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Backergunge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. cit. 
i. 164) ; 

•The Influence of Christian teaching 1» no donbt far-reaching, 
and there are many whoso acta and opinions have been grcatl}' 
modiflcfl thereby, but amongst the higher castes the number 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith In Christ is very sniall. At one time there seemed 
a prospect ot numerous converts being gained from the ranks ot 
the celucaied Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Ben 
and other eloquent Brihmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.' 


LmraATuaK. — ^The best recent authorities are the last three 
ensus Beports — by J. A. BourdilJon, 1881 ; C. J. O'Donnell. 
i91 ; E. A. Gait, 1901, the last being the most complete and 
iluable. To it this article is ver}' largely Indebt^. Among 
le older authorities may be named : Ward, A Fwie of the 
ietoru. Literature, and Ilcli’jion of the 1815-18 r 

ranas Buchanan, afterwards Hamilton, The efn 

Tuitiee. Topographv, and StatuUee of Kaetem Indus, edited in 
133 from the author’s MSS by Montgomery Marto, who do« 
)t name the original author on his title-page ;_J. Campbell, 
Pereonal Sarralire of Thirteen IVori' Sersnee among the 
•ild Tribee of Kondisian. for the Suppreenon of Uwnan 
leridee 1864 : S. C. Maepherson, ilemoriaU of Serciee in 
idia 1865; E. G. Man, Sonthatia and the Sonthale, 1867; 
ir W W. Hunter, The Annate of Uural Denoal, lE^, 
rieia, 1872. Stalietical Account o/ Craeof, v.i ; T. H. Lewln, 
he mil Tracte of Chittagong, IBCO, The Stld Racte of South- 
sf India, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Deecripticc Klhnolojg % 
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Bernal, 1872 ; J. Wise, Notes on the Rates, Castes, and Trades 
of Eastern Bengal, 1883 : H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 2 vols,, 1891 ; J. F. Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Pre- 
histone Times in India, South-west Asia, and South Europe, 
1894-B ; M. A. Sherrlng-, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 8 toIs., 
1872-81 ; L. A. Waddell, 2Vi« Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, Among 
the Himalayas, 1899 ; Jogrendra Nath Bhattacbaiya, Hindu 
Castes and Seeis, 1898; F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, a 
little-knoum Province of the Empire, 1903, The Story of an 
Indian Upland, 1905. For the folk-lore and popular beliefs, 
Lai Behari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, 1883, Govinda Samanta, 
or History of a Bengal Raiyat, 1874, re-publiahcd as Bengal 
Peasant lAfe, 1880 ; G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, 
An Introduction to the Maithih Language of North Bihar, 1882 ; 
A. Campbell, Santal Folk-tales, 1891. W. CbOOKE. 

BEOTHUKS. — The Beothuks were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole representatives, so far as is known, of the 
Beothnkan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
explorers regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

I. Early accounts and culture. — The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172 ; quoted by Harrisse, Dicouverte 
ei ivolutioncartographique de Terre- London, 
1900, p. 162), and is as follows ; 

‘Septem homines sylvestres ex ea Insula (qua terra nova 
dlcltur) Rothomacnm [Rouen] adduct! sunt cum vestlmentis 
et amiis corum. f^iliginei sunt coloris, grossis labris, stigmata 
In fni-ie gerentes ab aure ad medium mentum, Inatar Itvids 
veiiulii' per ma.\illas dedneta. Crlne nigro et grosso ut cciiiaj 
luba. Barba per totam vltam nulla, neque pubes iieque ullus 
In toto corpora pllliis prater capUIos ct superdlla. Baltheum 
gerunt In quo est bursula quadam ad tegenda verenda. Idioma 
fabis formatur, religio nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu erehat In humeros. Arms oorum arcus latl, 
chorda ex Intestinis aut nerris animalium ; saglttso, cannao 
saxo, aut ossa pi.scis accumlnata. Cibus eorum cames tosta. 
Fotiis aqua. Panis et vini et pecuniarum nullus omnino usus. 
Nudi Incedunt nut vestiti pellibus animalium ursorum, cer- 
Torum, vitulorum marinorum et slmllium,' 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques Cartier, in 1634, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op. cit. p. 163) ; 

‘ II y a des gens A la dite terre qul sont nssez de belle cor- 
pulance, mals IIz sort gens effarables et sauuaiges. Ilz ont 
leurs cheiieulz liez sur leurs testes en fazon d'vne pougnye de 
fain teureze et vng clou pass4 par my ou nultre chosse et y Rent 
aulcunes plumes des oualseauix. IIz se roistent de peaulx 
de bestes, tant hommes que femmes ; mais Its femmes sont 
plus closes et serrAcs on leurs dites peaux et cpiintcs par le 
corps. IIz se paingnent de certaines couleurs tannSes. IIz 
ont des barques cn quoy Us vont par la nier, qui sont faletes 
d’escorche de bouays de boul, o quoy Uz pesclient force loups 
marins,' 

To the list of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
op. cit. p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
cloths (‘ a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of leggings and moccasins, are alluded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (I ' in 1643 ; while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) state? that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 
‘sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
(‘ trbs blanche,’ ‘ gente bianca ’). According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
while ‘touchini; their victuals, they eate good 
meate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as well fish as flesh. . . . 
They drinke seale oyle, but this is at their great 
feasts.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added that ‘ some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
“caciqui” may not know it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion ; 
‘Sono idolatri, ciii adora il sole, e chi la Tuna, 
emolte altre sorti de idoli ’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 ff. ; 
cf. Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in 1842, London, 
1842, i. 26 f.), 

Whitboume, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in the follo^ving 
terms (Purchas, His IHlgrimes, London, 1625, iv. x. 
1884) : 

‘The naturall Inhabitants of the Countrie, as they are but 
few In number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 
... In their habits, customs, and manners they resemble the 
Indians of the Continent . . . they liue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldome fre- 
quented by the English : But the French and BIsraiines . . . 
report them to be an ingenious and tractable people . . . (being 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great labour and 

g itience . . . without expectation of other reward, than a little 
read, or some such small hire.’ 

In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, rv. x. 
1881): 

‘ They are of a reasonable stature^ of an ordinary middle elso, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their halre somewhat long, but 
round ; they haue no Beards ; behind they haue a great locks 
of halre platted with feathers, like a Bawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vpright by the crowne of the head, and 
a email locke platted before : a snort Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Beuer 
skin about their necke, was all their apparell, saue that one of 
them had shooes and ilittens, so that all went bare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a blacke colour ; 
the colour of their halre was diuers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
body : they are broad brestea, and bould, and stand very 
vpright.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 
1600, iii. 153), Guy found tne Beothuks friendly, 
altliough inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘nothing but Poles set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they coner 
with Deere skins, they are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling was ‘ made in a square forme 
with, a small roofe.’ Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’- (doubtless wampum), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘ spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
bark boiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely ivith narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitboume, in Purchas, 
rv. X. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of bone similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Gulin, 24 RBEW p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothuks was evidently 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to which 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
{Nows orbis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34) : 

•Cjrmb® ipsis ex cortidbua arborum coraposit®, vig^inti ut 
pluriinum pedes lon^, quinque aut circiUir ]at® ct semilunso 
in raodum, ad prorom atquo puppim crcctro atque Incun'®, 
quinque od summum vectorum capaces ; lilts utpote levissimis 
undas summa velocitate secant, eosdemque cum opus fuerit 
bumeris gestant.* 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s Remarks on the 
Situation of the Aborigines of Nexofoundland, 
written in 1788 (printed in his daughter’s Life 
and Correspondence of Major CarUoright, London, 
1826, ii. 307 fT.). This, however, add's little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
noted was relativmy rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid, rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most .interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the top 
by a ‘ spreader,’ the removal of which rendered 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cooked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fiehing. Their canoes have already received 
mention, and for their hunting they enclosed large 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in Jine._ These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, sen’ed to 
bring the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland, London, 1842, ii. 132- 
133). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothuks, if we may_ judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii, 267 f.), was that they dug 
■nithin their wigivams small cavities which they 
Iined_ with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter mgu'ams, more- 
over, had sm^l store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined ^vit^ birch bark; while each 
village j)ossessed a ^vigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also mteresting to note that their >vigAvams of 
skin are said by Pejiion to have been raised on 
wooden platforms (Jukes, op. cit. ii, 126). 

The Beothuks also received the name of ‘Bed 
Indians’ (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a finer type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face "with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 31 ; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothuk woman Demasduit or Waunathoake 
[‘Mary March ’], reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Mist, of Newfoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono- 
gamous, and the women were chaste (Lloyd, JAI, 
1876, p. 228). 

2. History. — The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Teismania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
the Congo— it is all the same dreary story. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was farst dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and they 
long remained on friendly terms with the French 
and Basfine fishermen. With the inability of 
primitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their oivn tribes, however, they, in 
their excursions to the seacoast in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever else they could lay their hands on. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘ they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-west of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent, the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stoclcs, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
though they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleamy habits (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 131); and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii._251f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly appeared a par^ of Indians 
who were neither E^imos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 


kno\vn, they probably perished gradually from the 
hostility of whites and Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ‘ few savages in flie north, 
none in the south ’ (Prowse, op. cit. p. 107) ; Cor^ 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450; but about 
1825, Sha'wnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the printer of 18^ 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 263 f.). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks ; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the trine, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled just 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 265- 
276). 

3- Relics. — The relics of the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated ^rith right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob 
vionsly being religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101 f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of the cyanocitta 
cristata (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 226). liie stock 
seems, however, to have had no knowledge of 
potteiy, though they possibly made soajpstone 
vessels (ib. p, 29), unless these were of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, cp. cit. p. 691), especially as 
the Eskimos in L^rador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Beport of U. S. Nat. 
Museum, 1896, p. 1041 f.). What is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und dhnliche Kriegsgebrauche in Amer- 
ika, Brunswick, 1008, passim). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant liuchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 
p. 385). 

4. I^guage. — Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rests on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmac 
loan-words) obtained Trom the women Shmvnan- 
ditbit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining aliout 330 words. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs. — Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed_ cautiously from 

t rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
' (quoted by Anspach, Mist, of the Island of New- 
foundland, London, 1819, p. 457), 'they hod some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they behoved 
that men and women were originally created from 
a certain number of ‘arrows stuck fast in the 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make mer^ mth their friends.’ The 
implication of a hostile Miomac, that the Beothuks 
possessed no religion, is mthout value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Miomac understood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyage ofH.M.S. 
Eosamond to Newfoundland, London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown oy their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-5 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of square poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf . the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [‘ Mary March ’] given 
by Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 32). In tne second mode 
of burial the body was wTapped in birch hark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was placed on 
a sort of scafibld about 4) ft. from the ground. 
This scaffold was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, fixed perpendic^arly in the ground so as to 
sustain a kind of crib 5i ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its helonmnM rested. A third method was ny 
bending the body together, wrapping it in hircn 
bark, and enclosing it in a kind of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
comers to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and ft. deep, 
and was lined with hirch hark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, op, cit. ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered \nth a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under- 
ground, the grave then being covered with stones. 
If, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc. cit.). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, hows, arrows, and other 
implements of wailare. The grave of Demasduit 
(‘Mary March’) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of ^ a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of mqc^ins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3 ; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, loc. cit.). 


Li'iAkAiuicx. — Hartisse, Dicouvei^ et Evolution ecrtocraphi. 
^ d* Terre-Neuve, London, 1900, pp. 162-166: H^lnyt, 
Fopopet, lx)ndon, 1600, lii.; Purchas, BU Pilgrir^t, 
Icndon, 162^ IV. x. ; de Laet, J^ovu* OrOvi, Leyden, 1633, p. Zi ; 
Cnappeli, Foyoptf of S.M.S. Jiotamond to Nevj/oundland, 
^ndon, 1818, pp. 169-187 ; Anspach, Bill, of tA< Island oj 
Bmfoundland, Union, 1819, p. 467; Cartwright, Life and 
Mrrtspondtnee of Major Cartwright, London, 1826, li. 807 fl. ; 
Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in ISiS, London, 1842, U. 261-278 : 
n about Newfoundland, London, 1842, 

Newfoundland from the Earliest 
1883, pp. 838 fl., 606-622; Hatton and 
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1886 ’ nn Pt^ilosmhiedl Soc., 
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BERAR. — 1, Position. — ^Berar, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19“ 35' and 21* 47' north 
latitude, and 76° 69' and 79° 11' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizam’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Boinbay. Its total area is 17,’ilO 
square miles ; and it is divided into three regions ; 
the Melgha(;, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2. History. — The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarhha, 
the first settled Aryan country soukh of the Vindhyan range 
(BO I, L 136). Its name survives in that of Bidar in the 
Hyderiihld State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of BerSr, the derivation of which is uncert^. Authentic 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(b.o. 220-a.». 236). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Oh61ukya, Ba8h(rakuta, Hoysala 
Ballala, and Y6dava dynasties in succession. In i.n. 1294 the 
Muhammadans appeared on the scene, when AI6-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Beogiri or DaulaUbad — a raid whiw was 
repeated by Malik Eiifur in A.n. 1809. The country subsequently 
feU to the Babmani kings of the Beccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquered by the Mugbals under Akhar 
in 1696, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizkm of Hyder6h6d in 1804. In 1863 the Nizam ieased it 
to the British, and in 1002 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to he an 
independent administration, and was incorporated with the 
Central Provinces. 

3. Population. — ^At the Census of 1001 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,764,016, In the more fertile 
parts the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 
forms the chief element in the MarStha people. 
They are classed by Risley (Census India, 1901, i. 
603) as Scytho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the Saka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain ^m 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerical 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non- Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
tbe Gawilgayh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical inmortance being 
the Gond (74,280), indh (39,679), Korktl (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturally their 
reUgion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly affected belief. 

4. Religious statistics. — ^According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86'7 per cent 
of the total); Animists, 129,964 (4’7 per cent); 
Muhammadans, 212,040 (7‘6 per cent) ; Christians, 
2,375 (0 ’08 per cent). Hindmsm is thus the chief 
religion, and here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists, 

5. The higher Hinduism. — (a) Saivism . — The 
beliefs of the nigher classes do not materially differ 
from those' prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
as Sm&rta (Sbt. smr(i, ‘authoritative tradition’) 
preached by Sankarficharya in the beginning of the 
8th cent. A.B. It is the highest form of Vedantic 
pantheism. From the point of view of sect most 
Br^mans rank as Saivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of ^va recommending it in preference to that of 
the other OTeater gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population i« 
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imorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recogniMd deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important Saiva sects 
are the Lingfiyat and the Nfiui. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connected with the Gosfiln or Gosavl of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are Imown as SanyogI, the ascetic minority 
being called Yogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortune- 
telling, and charming, such as making magical 
passes over the sick with a bunch of peacocks’ 
feathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi, 
the ‘ vehicle ’.of Siva. The regular Gosavl Order 
is chiefly made up of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
{guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating than Brahmans, as they 
permit the use of meat and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacrifice is done 
before his image, and the Hatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteer, 190). 

(i) Vaif^vism . — The Vai^navas of Berar include 
a few followers of Rflrafinuja and of Ramanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavacharya, some of 
Vallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. Their increase in modem times is 
largely duo to immiCTation from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Kr§na, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modem temple in the province. 

The most Interesting modem Talsgava sect is that of the 
SfilnbhUT (Skr. /nahdnubhdva, 'dlgniflcd,' ‘virtuous’). It woe 
founded br OhaVrodhara, a Earh&da Br&hman, who Is regarded 
as an Incarnation of their deity Dattotreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple NSgabhata, who Is called the liOst Preceptor 
(a.d. 1230-1302) under the Yadara princes of Mahlrash(ra 
(R. 0. Bbandarkar, Timet of .India, 16th Nov. 1007). They 
are divided Into a celibate section {Bairdgx) and one of married 
householders (NAarrdri). The former Include both monks and 
nuns; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
{Bhold), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who Ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a maie 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place ; they eat no meat and drink no water in the presence 
of an idol; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-nngs and 
rosaries of the black basil wood (liilati) sacred to ViBou-Krena. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people ; one of their chief 
rules Is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurreo. Their gods are DatUtreya, a deified saint worahipped 
as an incarnation of the triad — Brahmi, Vijpu, and Siva — or 
more especially of Vifpu and Krfbo- Their scripture is the 
Bhdeavad-gitil, and they follow the teaching of a pontiff, knoa-n 
as the K&rafijkar Mahant, whose seat is at Itidhpur in Bcrfir. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and orthodox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Brahmans; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a senior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Jlahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised seat, worshipped, tied m a litter in a sitting 
posture, and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the cast, and a coconut Is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice (Pit ii. 106). After burial all traces 

-• .v, .-i.i:. --a no tomb is raised— to avoid the 

It of the dead man. Like many 

. I . ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' ‘en accused of immorality; in 

former times It Ls mid that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was sj'raMired by the pair laying their wallets dose together — 
a practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that In the 
present dav fewer Join the celibate section. In 1001 they 
numbered 2,5C0 in BerSr (Kitts. C2ff. ; EG xix. 1200. XviL 
ISlfT.k 


6. Popular Hinduism. — The popular faith of the 
province has been fully described hy Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification (Asiatic Studies^, i. 9ff.) is 
hero followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
ieots connected by legend with some deity or saint, 
but extends to ‘ the phallic rites, to the SiiligrSni, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure synibolisin, 
as when anything appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.’ 
(2) The worship of tnings inanimate, which are 
^ted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
fire, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tfipti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
^sappears in a subterranean passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the nver-deity ivith the 
sacrifice of a goat; Mahishobil (Skr. mahisha, ‘a 
bnfialo ’) is a bnflalo-god which Jives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, but it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice (naoma). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korkfl of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds which occasionally 
proceed from it. At a later stage trees which are 
fruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain species 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabn, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 


tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwellin|j spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees is known as 
Chindlyfi Deo, ‘the deity of tatters,’ where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer, 191; Kitts, 47 1 .). 
(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 
is illustrated by the cult of Wiigli Deo (Skr. 
vyaghra, ‘ tiger ’), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to infonn sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer, 61 f., 190 f.). In the same 
class is the cult of tlie snake, which is eveiywliere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vaisnavas in 
the form of tlie nionKey-god,_Hanumiin. (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, such as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the bankers 
account-books (PR ii. 185 ff. ; cf. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200 ff.). (6) The worship of 
a spirit (deo), a thing without form and void-^the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or clmrms tied to a 
cliff or tree ; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a mined temple. (6) Tlie 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons known in life to the worshipper. Such arc 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spiiit in a stone picked up at the grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and then 
decently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 
sf persons wno had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worship of Chand Khan at almost every fort 
in BerSr wo have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation-sacrifice (Tylor, Primitive Culture*, i. 
104 flf. ; MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, 427). 
The BanjarS (g.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. Raymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. ( 8 ) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
— a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall (Asiatic Studies*, i. SOflf.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see Ancestor-WORSHIP). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same miter — the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities ; of departmental 
deities; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brfihmanical scriptures — form part 
of the general official Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berfir. 

7 . Animism. — The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see Dravidians, BhIls, Gonds). The 
religion of the Korkus, Gonds, and .Xndhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 77 i.) and C. A. Elliott 
(Settlement Eep. Hoshangabad, 1867, p. 250 If.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise ivide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer (garpagdn) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain groivn in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to DurgB. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 
eriod represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
elieved to bubble up, in which event DurgB must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot — after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated ; but 
this is simply done by bloiving a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208 ; Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians (devak), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
The guardian is usually some animal or tree ; but 
ometimes natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
"Whatever the mardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it be an animal, its flesh is tabu ; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhu 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
them guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various ofiferings in it, close the lid and tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, 1885, p. 8 ff.). The guardian Ls regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos- 
Bessing_ a common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Totemism is thus at present largely a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see Bekgal, p. 490 ; Frazer, Totemism, 
58 ff.). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The munjd, or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is believed to be envious of the 

f ood fortune of others, and specially malimant. 

'o avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PB ii. 4) ; or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village ; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe — an article which repels spirits— to a 
sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thus to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground (ib. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Rites of a similar kind are performed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(manwin) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a_ chila (jhoting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 53 f. ). 

The belief in sorcery and ivitchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
Ganeia, god of lucK, before starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans (ib. 49). 

8 . Sikhs and Jains. — Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
— immigrants from the Panjab — some members of 
the Banjara (g.w.) tribe recorded themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinoy, 57 f.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karanja. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Rajputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patur Shaikh 
Baba — a site which, as its name sliows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalinan saint — seem to be 
Bnahmanical (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 
428). 

9 . Muhammadans. — IslBm is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see Bengal, § 41). The faitli has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
offerings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor- 
ship the local gods, retain their Hindu surnames, 
and employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194; Chinoy, I. 55 f.). 

10 . Christians. — Christians, now numbering2376, 
have increased owing to missionary efforts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Roman Catholio, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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LriTEATCEE, — Sir A. C. Lyall, Atiatie Studia'i, 1S99; 
Gazetteer /or the SaidarSbSd Assiffned Dietriete, commonly 
called Berar, 1870 [this is under revision ot present); the 
Census ReyorU by E. J. Kitts, 18S2, W. Hastings, 1S92, 
A. D. Chinoy, 1902, of which the fir^ is the most valuable. 
For the history: V. A. Smith, Early History o/ India", 1903; 
^ Grant DnE, History of the Ilahrattas^, 1873 ; articles in the 
Protineial Gazetteer and Imperial Gazetteer. 

W. Crooke. 

BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 

[RenS Basset.] 

i. PaGAHISM . — ^Whatever opinion may be held 
cgarding the complex oririn of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to E^pt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only by starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re-construct their ancient re- 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a diflBculty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their lanraage, this 
was by no means the case in their rdigion, i.e. 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainly 
which still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of their help, and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not always 
distinguished the native from the borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

I. ^ Mountain-worship. — It seems that irregu- 
iarities of the ground — mountains, caves, and rocks 
— ^were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west. Mount Atlas — ‘ the pillar of Heaven,’ 
ns it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of_ Herodotus {Mist, iv. 184) — ^must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HJV V. i. 6) ivrites as follows : 

' In the rery middle of the sands Uount Atlas rears Its bead 
to the skies, rugged and bare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods and watered by gushing springs ; 
ferfils in fruits of ail kinds, which grow of their own accord 
, . . and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day- 
cot a single inhabitant is seen ; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, espechdly nt 
the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.' 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre {Dissertaiiones, viii, 67) ; 

‘The IVestem Libyans Inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes -with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard ns the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Novr, Atlas 
la a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain Is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Ix>oking from the summit 
la like looking into the depths of a well. It Is impossible to go 
down Into it because of the steepness of the slope ; besides. 
It is not allowed. The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the -water can 
bo seen standing up against it like a wall, without fiotving into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground ; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow- 
wood. for Che Libyans it is both a temple and a god, the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.’ 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (cf, in the Gnanch dialect of Tenerifie, 
etdar, ‘difT’ ; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain’), has been preserved by I^ny the 
Elder {SN" V. L 13) and Solinus {PohjhUior, § 29). 
But the Greek and hlanichroan conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be found in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguaychcefunataman* 

‘ he who supports the Heavens.’ It would naturally 

• In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name. It u 
Impossible to decipher, even approximately, mors than the last 
part afamcn, which Is an erroneous form of cehaman, 'god.* 


have been applied to Mount Teyde in Tenerifie. 
Guanch mytholo^, however, assigned another 
rble to this mounts. It must be taken for granted 
that the_ present Bol Qomin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity worshipped there (Saturn us 
Balcaranensis), was venerated in primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Phoenicians had installed 
their Ba'al* there, on whom Satnm was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a bon {OIL idii. 20437, 20448) or acconmanied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
{ib. 12390, 12392). The Ba'al l^amaim, who was 
worshipped there by the Phcenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Ba'al of 
Hermon or the Ba'al of Lebanon,t whose »«r«(froi 
was Tanit Pen6 Ba'al, mentioned in a Punic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Ba'al Hamhn at Diigga.? 
Dedreations to Saturn are, however, very fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Satnmius is oft^ mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Satnmo fmgifero Augusto’ {OIL viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine -Chaude an inscription, ‘Deo 
Sancto fmgifero’ {ib. 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
W’ho gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
{ib. 9180) ; there is also one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain {ib. 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But it IS not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reproducing a 
passage from the Pcriplus of Hanno, be places 
in Arias tlie .ffigipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much furtlier 
south {Periplus, § 14) ; the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinns {Polyhistor, § 29). In the 12th 
cent, of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story hears the clear stamp of 
Musalm5n beliefs.§ It tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds irithin it the remains of 
numerous toivns abandoned because of the genii ; 
daring the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of (lhat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate^ it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, ha-ving found any of the ruins 
which were said to be there. II Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhinan (from Arab, al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to bo added 
to a superstition of Berber origin. IT The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Haraan, is likewise the object of fears of thi-s 
kind.** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 

• Cf. Toutain, ‘ Le Sanctoalre do Sahiraua Balcarancnaia au 
Djebel Bou Eornin,’ In ildanqes de VEcale de Rome, vol. xll., 
and De Batumi dei in Africa romana eultu, Paria, 1S9»; 
Ferrtre, La Situation retigieuse dt VAfrigue romaine depute 
la J!n du ire siiele, Paris, 11:07, p. ^. 

t Of. Itmnre, Etude rur les religions limUvnies, Barla, IW. 

1 Carton, Le Sanetuairt de Ba'al Satume d Dougga, Parle. 
ISSle 

5 A. de Kremer, Desermtion de TAfrigue, Vlemu, 1852, P.,p. 

I Barth, Beisen it. Enldeck. in Sord- u. Cenlr.-Afnta, 
Ootha, 1856, L 22S-230; Duvejrier, Les Tcniartgt du Lord, 

op. eit. p. 416 f. : Benhazera, fits mois ihti let 
Touareg du Ahaggar, Altera, 1903, p. CO. -, , , 

•• de Motrllnaki, ‘Vo 7 aje It Abalessa et i U Koadia, In 
Bulletin du ComiU de rAfriguefrangaite, Oct. 1907, p. t^7a 
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where hell {ecAeytfo) was supposed to be, was 
inhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Euayota, The demon of Palma was c^ed 
Iruene. 

2 . Rock-worship. — Rock-worship is naturally 
joined Avith mountain-worship. Pliny the Elder 
\HN II. ii. 44) and Pomponins Mela (5e Situ Orbis 
i 8) tell of a rook in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind ; ‘ if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately .the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billoAvs.’ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, Avhioh was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who Avere settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, Avith processions 
and singing ; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, and sometimes Avhole Auctims were 
cast doAA-n from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains.t In the Great Cana^ Island there 
Avere tAVo rocks ; the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Gaidar, the other Vimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called magadas (Viana, p. 22, calls them 
liarimaguadas), used to make pilOTimages to these 
tAvo rocks, carrying in their han^ palm-branches 
and vases filled Avith milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rooks, dancing round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called tndechas. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
Augorously Avith their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices.J It is eiddent that 
here we have to do with a kind of Avorship. 
Besides, if avo can believe to the letter Avhat the 
Spanish writers have handed doAvn, the Guanches, 
difi'ering from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled relipon. In any case, we are 
tempted to connect Avith this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
betAveen Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of ^ajar Gaid. 

‘In one place a recess in the rock leaves a tnonnd between it 
and the road, and it looks like a huge stone, apparently (alien 
from the summit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
1 metres at its highest part and 1 m. 70 at its lowest; Its 
upper surface Is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part. . . . Alter climbing up this rock, perfectly 
irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inchned at 30 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal size and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of uquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
holes ; to the left, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to 16 cms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primiUvs 
altar there, a table for sacrifices.’ J 

AVe may quote the conclusion of this description: 'The 
Bajar Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion, 
fhe sacrificer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacriCce was performed before a vast horizon ; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit vras un- 
douUedly seen from the far-oS heights of the mounts of lalht 
Krua.’ 5 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made — holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiAung the liq^uid. There Avere also sacrifice- 
trenches — simple caA-ities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.H In the qsar of Tamentit 

• Viana, AntigUedades dt lot Islat Afortunadat, Tubingen, 
1883, p. 24 ; Barker Webb and Sabin Berthelotj Bistoire 
naluTMt dts Ua Canaries, Paris, 1842, vol. i. pt. L p. 173 f.; 
Vemeau, Cinq annies de sijour aux ties Canaries, Paris, 1890, 
p. 94. 

t Glas, The Bistory of the Canary Islands, London, 1764 ; 
Webb and Berthelot, qp. cit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 172 ; Vemeau, op. 
eit. p. 94. 

1 Glos, op. eit. U. 8, 70 ; Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vot i. 
pt. 1. p. 169. 

5 La Blanchtre, Voyage d’itudesdantunepartie de la Mauri- 
fonts Wsnrfenne, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

t Ib. p. 43. 

Vemeau, op. eif. p. 90 1. 


in Tnat, there is an aerolite which, even to this diw, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tells 
that, AA’hen it fell from the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected Avith natural rocks, and rooks Avrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.t See art. Stones. 

3 . Cave-Aworship. — Caverns seem also to have 
been AA'orshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.) : ‘ Etsi quis speous saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in tantam laxitatem excaA'atus; 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.’, But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifra 
or Ifri, aflBrmed by Masqueray.J The most cele- 
brated deity Avho is mentioned is the god Baeax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, end have communication Avith each other 
^ natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells. 
Ine diflerence in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’ § The name of the 
god Baeax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, OIL viii. 6504 (18828), 6505 (18829), 
6517 (18847), 6518 (18850), 18831, 1883S, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were ofiered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
Avhich are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
Ifri n delal. There is still another cave-deity Avhose 
name must be recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with wliich a certain number of inscriptions begin 
— the inscriptions found in the cave knoAA’n as 
R’ ar Zemma, situated on a ^ur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constautine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier,|t who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the proposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. Hdron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba AA'ith the mountain 
of Giddaba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
ing; and GDAS Avould stand for ‘Giddabs deo 
augusto sacrum.’ IF In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a A’olcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, Avhence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors.’ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the caA'e, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a refuge for the man who, in times of 

* Eohlfa, Reise dureh Marotlo, Bremen, 1862, p. 145 ; ta- 
qa!6re, Les Reconnaissances du ginlral Serviire, Paris, n.d., p. 
21 f. (with a photograph of the aerolite) ; E. F. Gautier, Le 
Sahara algtrien, Paris, 1903, L 25a 

f Cl. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gzell, Zes MonuiTients 
antiques de rAlgtrie, Paris, 1901, L 20-36 (with a xtry full 
bibliography on the question). 

t * Compiu^ison du vocabulaire des Z4nagas,' in Archives des 
missions seientifigues, Paris, 1879, p. 481. 

i Monceanx, La grotte du dieu Baeax au BJehel Taia, Paris, 
1837 : Q. lleroier, Les diviniUs libymes, Constantine, n. d., p. 0 1 

I ‘ La grotte du Chettaba,' in Reeutil archlologtque de Con. 
stantine, xxxr, 156-166. 

^ Cf. Gsell, Chronigue africaine, Borne, 1903, p, 44 L aad 
note 8. 

•* Webb and Berthelot, op. eit. rot L pt. L p. 159 f. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess. She ap- 
peared to him and rare him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assembly os a token that his prayers 
were answered.* 

4. Air-worship. — We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the ndnd, but if they did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. We have 
on inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno (pIL viii. 4635) ; and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order that we must attribute an 


inscription of Ain Mtirchu (16. 17763). These 
should be compared with n passage of Firmious 
Matemus (de Erroribus Profanarum Jteligionum, 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and some 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, ns he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

5. River-deities. — Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘ genius,’ probably due to Roman influence (genius). 
Tims near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio flnminis,’ GIL viii. 9749) ; 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Anisaga, the former name of the river 
(ib. 68S4).t There ts one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana (ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters (ib. 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘ genio fontis’) associated with Juppitcr, and to the 
Fountain of Caid, near Batna (ib. 4291). 

6 . Town-deities. — The application of the name 
‘genius’ to to^vn8, frequently found in the inscrip- 
tions. seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of n village 
in Lambessa (‘genio vici,’ GIL viii. 2604 f.); the 
genius of Lambessa (‘genio Lambiesis,’ ib. 2528, 
^96, 2698 f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonial Veneriie Rnsicadie augusto,’ ib. 7959 f.) ; 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamosbm 
augusto ’) ; the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘ genio pagi augusto,’ ib. 9196) ; the genius 
of the Cirtrean colonies (ib. 5693, 10SG6) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah (ib. 7960, 8202 [=19980]); 
the genius of Mactar (ib. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
ravar (ib. 6001) ; the genius of Phua (ib, 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur (ib. 1353 
[14891]) ; the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, to. 8389); the genius of the ‘civita-s 
Ccltianensium’ among the Beni- Welban (t6. 19G88); 
the genius ‘populi Cuiculitani’ at Jamila (i5. 20144) ; 
thcgeniusof tliecolonyat Henchir Sidi Alibelqasem 
(t6. 14687) ; the genius of the ‘ oppidum Lamsor- 
tense ’ at Henchir MaPflna (ib. 18596) ; the genius 
of the ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirtnj Nova?’ at 


Henchir Jezza (ib. 16367) ; the genius of the 
market-town (‘genio vici augusto’) at Marcflna 
(ib, 424) ; the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(ib. 154345) ; Uio genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(ib. 4575), at Constantine (ib. 6947 L); the genius 
of Novar ainongthe Beni Fflda (ib. 20429 f.) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([Tl ib, 18752). We may add 
to tliese the inrincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, ib. 1843), and the deity who is_ men- 
tioned in an inscription of Borj Hamza, ‘ Auzio deo 
genio ’ (ib. 9014). The genius is usually n Latin or 
Punico-Latin deity, ns at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 


• Viira T Clavijo, In Webb and Berthelot, ep. cit, roL L pt.L 
p. ICS; Yerneau, op. ril. p. 021. ... . j 

1 Cf. ftlso Chtrbonncau, JF'xcurfion dans Ifs rvtnss iftra, 
Stifarar, Silt tt Sifxt, Constantine, n.d., p. SOI. 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensis’;* in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae fmmen- 
tanae ’ (ib. 6639). 

7. Sun-worship. — Besides mountains, rooks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped the 
stars, and, primat^y, the sun. This cult existed 
among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist. iv. 188), ana among 
the Berbers in general.f Wo read in the Zife of 
St. Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the snn.t There are also some Latin inscrip- 
tions dedicated to it : ‘ Soli deo invicto,’ in the plain 
of Batna (GIL viii, 2675); ‘Soli deo angusto,’ at 
Zarai (ib. 4513) ; ‘Soli invicto,’ at Suk-Ahras (ib, 
5143), at Sluguia (ib. 1329), at Clierchel (ib. 9331), 
at Affrevillejtfi. 9629); to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi AJibelqflsem in Tunisia (ib. 14688 f.) ; but 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved when we find the sun assimilated 
with Mithra at el- Gan (ib. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (ib. 21623), On the other hand, it seems 
to ba the Berber god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of core- 
monies in honour of Tenant, the wearer of lioms, 
and of a Pantheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (ib. 9018). 

The Guanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of Magee, % as well as 
the name Amen, which seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in Awelimniiden Tuareg, Amanai has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to iMacrobius 
(Sat, conviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays.ll In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentile.s (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called amen, and that it was wor- 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this the carving 
on the rock found at Bn Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded with a uricus.H It would be a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Egj’ptian 
Amen ; the present UTiter believes, with G.seli, that 
it is .1 more or 1 ms successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are the rock-drawinp 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tosko at Ghadnmes.tt 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
a ram representing the sun, und one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, mscovered in 1851 at Old Arzeti, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 


• Gscll, op. cit. p. 40. 

t Ibn KliaMun, Kil&h al-Jbar, Bnlaq, 1281, vl. 60. 
t II. Basset, Sirnoxairc arahe-jacobitf, Paris, 1. 331 ; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuel, Lisbon, 1631, pp. 22, 
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{ Cf. Alvisc dc Co' Da Mosto, Relation del voyaget & la cei* 
•oidentale d'Afrirpue, tr. 3. Temporal, Paris, 1633, p. 31 ; Yiana, 
3. cit p. 24 : Glas, op. eit. p. 130. 

I Cf. olso Jfartianus Capclia, Re nuptiii Rfiilotogiie, lib. i!., 
I. Eyssenhardt, I.cipzi?, ISGC, p. 41. . . 

1 0sell, Chronigue areh/ologioue afncaine, Rome, 1»00, p. e3, 
ei monumenti antiguei de VAlglHe, 1. OX 
•• Op. eit. L 2I0-2I7. 
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represented by a hollowed line; its horns are 
curved back, the points to the ground, and the 
arms are fixed to the body ndth the liands coming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal.’ * It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
designated ‘getule idol’(?).t This may be iden- 
tified wth Gurzil, whose priest was Tema. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Gorippns, Johan- 
nidos, ii. 109f., v. 494 f., vi. 116) by a heifer {ib. ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight {ib. iv. 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
11th cent, of our era al-Bakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about — the Howara 
amongst others— offered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches.t Al-13akri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls ‘ Maghmades’ 
(perhaps the Macomades of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
others.! The name ‘ Gorza ’ seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius {Hist, i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L. Doniitius Ahenobarbus {OIL viii. 68) : ‘ Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium fecerunt . . . Faciundum coera- 
vemnt Ammicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. Mthogurzensis Muthunbal f. . . .’ 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed.!) 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘civitas Gur- 
zensis’ {CIL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
G^^rza in the Gurra of the Pentinger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakri mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aghniat and the Sfls, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of tliem wouhi dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
{Description de VAfrique, p. 161 ). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or Atarantes), 
was an exception ; they had no individual names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields ; they had no dreams like 
other men. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
{Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder {HN v. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Muller) are against the 
rising sun. 

8. Moon-worship. — The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod, iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn KhaldQn, Kitah al-Ibar, 
vi. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and the full moon.TT Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being borne, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Phoenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Koine by Car^ 
calla (Herodian, Historia lioniaria, V. vi. 4) 7 As is 
seen from a passage in Historiae Avgustae,^ the 
predictions coming from the temple of Coelestis in 
Carthage caused- a great number of seditions in 

* Berbrugger, BibHoiltlgue-musit d'Alger, Algiers, ISCO, 
p. 291. 

t E. P. Gautier, op. cit, p. 253. 

1 Cl. J. Partsch, Die Berbem tn der Diehivng des Corippxu, 
Breslau, 1890, p. 10. 

} Al-Babri, DueripHon de PA/rigue teptentrionale, Arab text, 
ed. de Slanc, Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

t Egger, Latini sermonis reliquiae, Paris, 1843, p. 427. 

*1 Aivise de Oo’ Da Mosto, llelation, p. 34 ; Glaa, The Bistory 
of the Canary Islands, p. 139. 


Africa — seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repress dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertinacis, ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. OIL, 
passim), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
Libyan, and Phoenician characters (C/L viii. 20186) ; 
but it_ is very probable that this sign, which in 
primitive times had signified a lunar cult, had 
become a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed fiom in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Aggur, it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier,t which 
tends to find Aiur in the enigmatical Teru, men- 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus ’ in an in- 
scription discovered on the Guechgach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine {OIL viii. 5673). 

o. Worship of other planets. — It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Advise de Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneriffe {Relation, p. 34), 
The planet Venus is called Lemr'er at the present 
day m Zuawa. Among the Awelimmiden, when 
it IS an evening star, it has the name of tatari, and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n chad or 
antawcn achimmelech. Among the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat, which can be exactly 
translated by ‘morning-star.’ Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus the Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ {Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name ; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew up to the sky. Tliis story is given in the 
following verses : 

*The daughters of the night are aereo In number : 

M&terejre and ErreJ&ot, 

Mateseksek and £ssek&ot» 

Matelaghla^h and EUeghaot ; 

The Beventn Is the eye ol a boy which flew up to Heaven.* t 
We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs whose names are derived from the same root. 
The Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettahet { = Chet Ahadh), 

Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar) has tu’o interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well ; and Rigel {Adar Nelahu, ‘the Foot 
in the Mud ’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, i.e. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Ahaggar and Awelim- 
miden Tajebest en Amanar, ‘ Belt of Orion ’), who 
is followed by a dog {Eidi, Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles {Ihenlxidh, ‘ constellation of the 
Hare ’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one {Talemet de roris) ; the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lcmkcchen {i.e. ‘ hold ’) 
because she has to hold the yonng camel {Aura) to 
let its mother be mUked. But the stars f \ a , t 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
the negress is to be killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.|| According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman rili^on 
the Great Bear IS a camel which belonged tolfoah’ 
It was slam by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg ; he was changed into an ‘ourane’ (ar’ote 
a kmd of large lizard), the others into a jackal a 

•Bertholon, 'Essai snr la religion de* Libyen*’ in bAua 
tuninmne, boT. 1003, pp. 484-4907 ' ““Jen*, in Bezus 

f Let dizinitis libyqnes, pp. 12-16. 

} Duvej-rier, op. cit. p. 4241 

I /ip. 424. 
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chameleon, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the ‘ ourane,’ which they regard as their maternal 
ancle.* 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeii (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot (Antaris) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; hut when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls [tibaradin), clothed in red 
haulis, coming from the lake (Tesahak) ; he stops 
half-way up to watch them.f 

Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Aigu n tignau, ‘beam of the sky,* and 
among the Tuaregs Mahellau. The stars f, 5, 17 
of the Great Dog are called Ifnrakraken, ‘ noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and p, Avhcm, ‘ the young of 
the gazelle.’ 0 and 0 of the Boat are ‘Kiches’ 
{Tenafalet) and ‘ Poverty’ (Tozzert), Aldebaran is 
csX\ea Kokoygodh and Canope Wadit.i In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered very 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly so was Septimius Severus— as may be seen 
from a saying attributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said : ‘ It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, ‘ Vita Getae,’ §2 in 
Historiae Aitgusiae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the trace of a myth. Although 
at Wad Rir’ it is called ahzchchi and in Harakta 
dbtggas (‘ girdle ’), in Zuawa it is called thislith b 
watucar, among the Bot’iwa of Rif thUlith n 
unzar, among the B. Iznacen thaslit n unzar, 
which means ‘bride of the rain,* and among the 
Beni Menacer taslith n ujenna, ‘bride of the 
sky.’ The rain {Anzar) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabyle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to nouse singing ; 

•Anzar! Anzar 1 
O Lord, water us to the roots.' S 
At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
grain : 

• Give us, O Lord, the water of Anzar.' [ 

In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (= Anzar) is 
personified. IT The rainbow is consequently re- 
garded as the bride of the rain. Tms myth is 
not without parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Sefra, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 1 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja ; they 
take this in solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example : 

•Ghonja I Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

O Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

Give her drink, O our Master I ' •• 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people ^ out of the qsar — men, women, noys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saying : ‘ 0 spoon 1 O meadow J 
(ar'enja — ia merja) Lord, remove the time of heat! 
Lord I in the name of the Prophets J’ Tertullian 

• Benbarera, op. eU. p. COf. 

t DuvejTier, op. eiL p. <25. t Ih. pp. <24-125. 

{ B«n Sediia, Court de langue Kabyle, Algiers, 15SS, p. leviij, 
note 1. 

I de MotyllnsH, It* Dialect* bertire de R'damit, Paris, 1007, 

** ^ Biamay, Stude tur U dialeete berbire de Ouaryla, Paris, 
1008, pp. 2<T-210. 

— OtA. Bel, ‘Quelques rites pourohtcnirde la plule en temps 
de licheresse chez les Mosulmans Maghribins,’ in Reeueil de 
Mtmoiret et dt Teztej imprimis en Chonneur du Kit* Congrl* 
ies Orientalistes par les Professeurt de CEcole des Leitres, 
Algiers, 1005, pp, <0-03 ; DoutW, Magie et religion dans 
FJ^rigve da Jiord, Algiers, 1000, pp. 684-586. 


(Apof. xxiii.) gives the Virgo Coelestis the title of 
‘Pluviarum Pollicitatrix,’ Among the Guanches 
the main part of the ceremony for hringing rain 
was to make men and animals fast, and, in TenerilTe, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was mso a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian f^s 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of Hosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinus, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these means. This time again the process was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, Hist. Bom. ix. 9). 

10. Native deities. — ^To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to tlie hloorish gods at various places in 
North Africa: at Cherchel {OIL viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marcuna {ib. 2639), near Wed Tezzulot (16. 
2640) ; at Lamoricifere {ib. 21720), at Hencliir 
Ramdan in Tunisia {ib. 1442) ; to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Kebira (ib. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deified kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 611-512), but there is nothmg 
to prove it. Thus Antaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ib. 2650), 
and compared irith the Mostiman of Corippus 
(Johanmdos, viiL 306 f.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.f Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Tienarius (which it has been proposed to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, OIL viii. 
9018), t to whom human victims were sacrificed in 
times of plague (Johannidos, viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (HN v. 8) that the Augilse 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes (de Situ Orbis, 
i. 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (CIL viu. 9906 f.), and one at Ain Khiol 
(ib. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on liantua 
Pates — a reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchelo — any more than on _Kanb, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (t6. 16749) seems to point to five 

f ods of the village of Magifa: it is dedicated to 
lasidenis, Thikikvie, Sugganis, and lesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (ib. 18809), mentions an locolo (locoloni 
deo patrio). This epithet, Deus patrius, is given to 
Bahddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name ; at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Guelma (ib. 5279), and at Signs (ib. 19121-101^), 
Is this the same as the Genius patrius, a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kof Bozina)! 
Another Deus patrius, who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (ib. 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier§ maintains, translating it by 
‘ the living God ’ ! The chief objection would coma 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a veir improbable theory) 
with the name of Abbadiri Sancto,0 mentioned m 

•Viera, according to Espinoea, In Webb and Berthelot, op. 
eiL L pt. 1. p. 178 ; Vemcau, op. eiL p. 021. 
t CL G. llerder, Les dinnitis libygues, p. 7. 

J Fartech, op. eiL p. 16. 
f Les dinnitis libygues, pp. 

I Schmidt, Camut, and Deasan, Inssriptionum Maitntanias 
latinarum supplmenlum, Berlin, I0O<, p. 2023. 
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an inscription of Miliana (ih. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. Aumstine (Ep. 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swaHowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa. Perhaps he was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Bomans — a 
movement which set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to bo the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
‘ Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum’ (GIL 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. aug.’ (ib. 20252). Hal6vy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the lolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Roman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, lol is a Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Vianat relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax (named by Viera Achguoyaxiraxi, 
‘saviour of the world’), Acueanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana), Menceito, Acoron, Acaman, 
Acuhurajan (called Acbahurahan and Achxurahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo) — epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ ‘ without beginning and without end,’ ‘ cause 
of causes.’ The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acaman, which 
mean ‘the great’ and ‘the sky.’ The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted ; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Achaman, given by 
Viera with the meaning of ‘ supreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acaman, and seems akin to the 
Awelimmiden Tuareg aochina, ‘ the sky ’ (cf. the 
Tenerifle Guanch achano, ' year ’) ; it is connected 
with the root GN, which gives in Zuawa thignnth, 
‘cloud,’ and igenni, ‘sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajenna and ijenni with the same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, who 
shows a tendency to' see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or ivorshipped any 
idols, and that they worshipped only one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.J The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted W the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Great Canary Island,ll and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.li 

According to Viera, the god of _men was called 
Eraoranhan (Eraorangan according^ to Galindo) 
in the Island of Per; he hod his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, _ on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day _ Santi 
llos dc los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Per worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhan and 
Moreyba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water — an equal 

• Bisai d'ipigmphie libyqtu, Paris, 1874, p. 167 1. 

t AntigiUdades de las Jilas A/orlunadas, p. 19 ; ‘Webb and 
Berthelot, op. eU. L pt. L p. 170. 

t Ettudios historicot de las Islas Canarias, rol, L ‘ Las 
Palmas,' 1870-1879, p. 427 f. 

$ Chil y Naranjo, op. oil. i. 9171. 

I Vcmeau, op. oil. pp. 88-90. 

TBemaldcs in Webb and Berthelot, op. eit. Tob L pt. L 
p.170. 

•• Webb and Berthelot, op. eit. vol. L pt. I. p. 168. 


number of men and women. Plocks were given 
them for nourishment. Aftenvards he created 
more men, but did not give them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, he replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment.’ 
This last class of bemgs to be created consisted of 
achicaxae, ‘peasants,’ while the first class com- 
prised achimencei, ‘nobles,’ and cichidqaitzo,* 
‘ knights.’ 

11. Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans. — This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Bomans ; the latter have 
assimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third book ot the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus (Hist. 
ii. 60) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, whom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they had always 
worsliipped ns a god- Ampelius (Liber Memorialis, 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, born in Libya 
(Gurzil?). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, born, according to 
Herodotus (Hist, iv, 180), Pomponius Mela (de Situ 
Orbis, i. 7), and Pausanias (Graeciae Descriptio, 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
study the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greelc monuinents,t but Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans Mrformed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, who was no other than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

ofrri) Si eviavaip 'A67}va{i)? av avruv Six^ Stacrrwrcu 

fiaxoyrtu nphr oXAi^Xar XiOourt •n xai ^i^Aotcri, . . • tAc Sc 
airo0nj<r#fOv<raT twv napffiyoty ix rStv rpt^fidruy \f/tvSorrapQivew 
KoAcovcrt* trpty S' opetpot ovrap ^a^c^ai tdSe troicvert* tcotyff 
irap9<yoy ttiv ifoAXiorcvovo-aK cjcoffTpre xoa’/njcrayret ict/Wp Tf 
KoptvffCjj Ka\ rrayoirMjj 'E^yp'txjjt xal apfxa 
irtpiayov(ri \Cfiyijy kvkX^, 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Pomponins Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egyptian arms (Hist. iv. 180).i 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia (GIL viii. 16247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria (f6. 15378) mention a dedication to’ a 
dragon ( ‘ Draconi au gusto ’). Perhaps this divinily 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gKt 
head, which the pagans worshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Tempos, and which, in the 5th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. It is not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Eshmnn § and the summaiy of 
the Bufierings of St. Salsa. || There is nothing 
anywhere to show that the cult of the serpent was 
ever native to the Berbers. 

12 . Deification of kings. — ^The pantheon bos been 
enriched, on the other hand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence. 

• Alonso de Espinosa, T/is holy Itnane of Our Lady of 
Candelaria^ i. 8(tr. by Markham), andTheQuanchesofTtnirifto 
London, 1907. 

t Cf. Vater, Triton und Euphemos, Et. Peteraburir, 1849 ; 
I&got, de Trilonide laeu, Dijon, 1863 ; Escher, Triton und seiru 
Bekampfung dureh Heracles, Leipzig, 1890. 

t Cf. Escher, op. eit. p. 79. 

S Cf. Gaeli, Tipasa, Eome, 1694, p. BlOf. 

I Gsell, Reeherehes arehiologiques, Paris, 1893, pp. 1-*. 
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The phrase of Minncius Felix ia well kno^vn : ‘ Et 
Juha, Mauris volentibns, Deus est’ {Octavius, 
ch. xxiii.)- A Latin inscription {OIL viii. 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juha and the genius 
Vanisnensis at Tassammert.* Tertullian for his 

art said : ‘ Unicuicme etiam provinciae et civitati 

eus est . . . et Mauretaniae reguli sui’ (Apol. 
ch. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fraraient of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juha {GIL viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers {ih. 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy {ih. 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worship that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursicum Numidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
{ih. 7* [17159]) — a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Gulussa, king of Knmidia, son of 
Masinissa (ih. 3”), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake.! 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Borne of deifying the Emperors. 
This may he seen from the comparison made by 
Lactantius ; ‘ Hac scilicet ratione Bomani Caesares 
sues consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos’ . . . 
and further on; ‘Singuli populi . . . summa 
veneratione colnemnt ut Ae^ptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, PL vi, coL 194). Pomponius 
Mela (de Situ Orhis, i. 8) had established the 
fact; 

• Orae [Africae] slo haWtantur, ad nostrum'' maximo ritum 
moratis cuUoribui, nisi quod quldam lln^ta dlfferunt, et cultu 
PcOm, quo6 patrtos servant, ac patrio more venerantur.’ 

This remark of Pomponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldiin; ‘It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec- 
tion’ (Kitah aUJhar, >•!, 106). We must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans {Eistoriae 
Augustae, ch. xiii. 'Vita Septimi Severi’). This 
ex^ains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Borne after 
those of Carthage: Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, BLcrcules, 
Minerv'a, Mars, jEsculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
I^riea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 
Mithra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
BacchnS'Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading, that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Bacchus appeared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic emthet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. The existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which LeidbureJ and, after him, 
Bertholon § ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Boman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Phoenicians or Bomans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13. Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc. — Perhaps 
we may attnbute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
giant birth and stature form the subject of various 
legends. Tlie gist of them is that the sister of 

* OscII, Tlecherchet anh/olofjiqxut, p. £S81. 

t Cf. Masqueray, ‘Ixa Additamcnta ad corporis volanicn vIH. 
de M. Schmidt,’ In mlUtin de Corretpondanee africaint, Algiers, 
ISSS.pp. lCl-163. 

J ia politique riUgieuse dee Greet tn Inbye, Alsiers, 1B02, 
pp. 22-SS. 

{ • B>5al sur la religion dcs Ubyens,' In Revue tunittenne, 
Jan. 1909, p. 31 f. 


Ya'la ibn Muhammad al-lfrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
w'as bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kelmam ihn al-Asad {‘son of the lion’), and 
' extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Khaldiin adds that the Berbers teU 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in -writing they -would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Anteus, 
-which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist, Horn.), 

' when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antieus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Geoqraphica, X-VII. iii. 8 ; Plutarch, Sertorii Vita, 

I ch. IX.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
j found in Prudentius, Peristephanon, hymn viii., 
-where he says that Tingis contains the funerm 
I monuments of the Massilian kings.! At the 
! present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
I show on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot — 
the trace of their ancestor.! .&iother giant, 
-whom the Jewish and MnsalmSn traditions have 
appropriated under the name of Sidi Usha' 
(Joshua), is buried W the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha'ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 
guhha where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 
Kavnta.% 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 
maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Cham&rikh, In the 11th cent, of our ora, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 

'when they n-Ished to undertake a war, they gacrifieed » 
black cow to tbo ChnniSrikh who are their dc^s, and they 
said: "Behold n sacrillce for the Chamirlkh.” -When they 
como to the fight In the morning, they watch till they see a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: "The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your old." Then they charge confident of 
success. They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in It openly. When offering 
hoTOitalily to & guest, they put food aside for the Ohamirlkh, 
and nuintain that the latter eat what is reserved for them. In 
oil this they avoid mentioning the name of Ood.' | 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the Kfiliinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tubot (t) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a long and successful stand against the 
MusalmSns, and even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed, IT TJiis prophetic 
faculty is apiin spoken of by Procopius (efe Bello 
Vandalico, li. 8). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold tlie future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10th cent, of our era, among 
the GhOmara of Morocco, Tangnit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajjn, his sister, u'Jio, ns we shall 

• Kitab aX-'Ihar, vL 106. Cf. on traditioni of thU kind 
• Lucina sine concublw,' in Von Oennep, Religions, mceurs el 
Ugendes, Paris. 1903, pp. l<-25. 

f Migne, PL lx., Paris, 1862, col, S54. The commenUty of 
D, IluTnart, Acta primorum marttmim tineera, Amsterdam, 
ins, p. 409, note II, recognircs Its uncertainty. 

1 1., de Cnmpou, Un Empire qui eroult, Paris, 1886, p. 233. 

5 Cf. R. Basset, Eidromah et let Traras, Paris, 1901, p. 76 f. 

f AI-Bakri, Description de FAfrique, p. 18Sf. 

T Ibn ’Atari, Uittoire de VAJrique et de FEtpagne, ecL won', 
Icvden, 1848-51, 1. 22 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. eit. rl. 109 f., ril. 0 ; 
TijanI, Vovage, tr. Bousseau, Paris, 1803, p. 65 ; ' Voyage d# 
MouIeyAhm^’InBerbrugger, Voyages dans letudde FAlgiru, 
Paris, 1816, p. 230f. 
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see below, founded a epeoial religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, and belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’an of her nephew.* Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames : 

‘ During the absence of the men, the women, dressed In all 
their Dnerj'i go and take their stand near the tombs of the 
Zabbtlr (from Arabic Jabbar, "giant"), whom they (the 
Tuaregs) believe to be of a race previous to their own, Md 
they Invoke the genius who is to give them information. His 
name is Idebni (the tomb itself is called Adtbni). He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyra like a camel, and 
^res the required information. For this consultation tte 
TFomen must avoid wearing onyttdng whatever of iron or steel 
about them, even a needle.’ t 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 

dming the night.t , . , 

‘ On the Bides of a ghur which commands Wed Wnjidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rocky slopes of the Tahelhalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inclined Biist and West, 
varying from 20 to 4B metres. They are surrounded by heaps 
of moderately-sized stones. The Azger Tuaregs attribuW these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or a lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of these enclosures of stones, she is 
sure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ S 

But, in spite of what Procopius 1 | says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples : among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that they would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the d&'i *Abd_ All&h, the Fatimid 
missionary, mounted on a white mule (Ibn ' A?&ri, 
i. 120). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib had declared that, when the two 
superior planets met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lem tuna, 'Ali ibn Ytlsuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Tflmert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines ; 

• Put fetters on his feet. 

Or he will make you hear the drum' 

(Ibn Khaldun, vi. 238). 

14 . Ogres. — ^There stiU remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers, But we must 
keep in mind the ease ivitb which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow- 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Annong the Fadhilah 
and the Benu- Aqidan — ^Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt — it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre {gkul)or a si la, and 
threw herself on people until she was bound and 
pinioned (al-Bakri, p. 4). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modern tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Danghter the Ogress,'^ 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Tiled Settut (‘the sons of the 
Megrera’), a tribe of the Bif noted for its 
penchant for brigandage. 

‘At first, Ssttut their mother used to he seen running about 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to this 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
flesh. No one knew where she came from ; ehe was knon-n of 
DO male, ogre or human, and this afterwards occasioned the 


* Al-Bakri, op. eit. p. 100 ; ibn Ahi Zar', Rau4 al-Qarfds, ed. 
Tomberg, Upsain, 1843-10, i. 62 ; ibn Khaldun, op. eit. v. 216. 

t Duveyrler, Let Totiaregs du Hard, p. 41B, Sahara algirien 
et funiaten, Paris, 1905, p. 203 ; Benhazera, Six moil ehez Us 
Touaregs, p. 63. 

1 E. de Bary, Ghdt et let Touareg de PA tr, Paris, 1898, p. 187t 

S Foureau, D’ Alger ou Congo, Paris, 1902, p. 651. 

I Ct. DoutW, itagU et religion dans i’A/rique du Hard, 
pp. 31-33. 

^ Biarnay, £tude stir U dialecte berbtn de Ouargla, pp. 265- 
257 , 
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saying that tto Died Settut had no father. After devastatmir 
the country for many long years, she suddenly disappeared and 
w^never seen again. But her children remained In the dcsort 
of Garet, and were the stock of the present Died Settut.' • 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. AJtliongb 
we find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghiil or zelluma, yet among the Bif of Morocco 
and the_ K’sflr at Wargla, we find amza ; among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine thamzat or 
tamzat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘ seize,’ 
‘take’; among the Znawas awaghzeniu. The 
OCTess has also the name of taghauzant in the 
Cbelh’a of Tazenvalt, of tseriel in Zuawa, But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for ' ignorant people ’), 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other. 

15 . The ceremonies of worship. — Here we are 
reduced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borroiving and assimilation, the cere- 
monies were those of the Phoenicians and Bomans, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mnmmies, for example, which was entrusted to a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, aJon^ide of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the Bonl or of fntnre rewards and punish- 
ments.! Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Harimaguadas (or Earimaguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain ; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.! 
The house where they lived was called tamogantin 
acoran, ‘house of god* (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amogran [?]). In connexion irith ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by Bleep.§ Examples of 
this have been cited above, W e snail add another ; 
in ancient times, the Angiles (of the oasis of 
Anjila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponins Mela, i. 8 ). This was also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakri cites a case where this method of divination 
had DO connexion ivith tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Bif, on the borders of Wed Lan (see, further, 
art. Incubation). 

I_6. Feasts. — We must also speak of the feaste, 
which have been with reason called saisonnUres, 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of tne year. 
There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship witli which may be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites, Ime feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed witliont 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, but near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
risible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year ; the feast of 'ansera, which may 
be called the water-festival ; the feast of 'achUra, 
etc. But it must he observed that tlie peonliarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

I ch. 9, 
Verneaa, 

.. , -^-riLp. 22f.; OomczEecndorolnChllyKaranfo 
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: CL DontW, op. eft, pp. 410-410, and the autherj quolM, 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and \7ater, are 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among the most mdely-differing peoples. It mil 
bo enough, therefore, to mention them.* 

17. Traditions, etc. — It u’ould be difficult to say 
■whether the follomng tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
that in this country ‘ no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “ Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (3N xxvm. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author {HN yii. ii. 2, reproduced by Aulus 
Gellius, Nodes Atticae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, ‘ who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’ t 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
foUorving examples. In Tamemfi, in the desert, 
between Sabah and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin and the 
Fnzanah, when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some Avriting AA’hich they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized Avith a trembling, Avhich does not stop until 
ho has confessed his guilt and restored Avhnt he has 
stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
Avriting is rubbed out (al-BakrI, op. cit. p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 
there lived a magician called Ibn Kosyah. This 
name, which means ‘ the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. J^o one dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his Avishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he Avas Avrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or bis cattle 
instan tly. No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
Ho even made them believe that a light burned 
■under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same power (al-BakrI, op. cit. p. 101). 
Similarly in the Rif, among the Ghumara, a 
Beni-Shaddad tribe, part of the U-HalaAA’St, there 
lived a man Avho ahvays carried a bag filled Avith 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung Avith the teeth 
of land- and sea-animols. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person Avho Avas 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
■violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces s^arately until his hand stopped on one of 
them. Then he ansAvered any questions that Avere 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 
gain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
Bakrl, op. ctt. p. 101). Musa, eon of Salih, Avas 
also a Ghflmara. Ho is said to have lived before 
the Hijra ; but even in the 14th cent, there still 
remained his ‘ prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relatmg to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maglirib. There is 
quoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold the destruc- 
tion of Tlemsen. The houses of this toAvn Avere 
to become a field tilled by a negro AA-ith a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place after 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.n. 760 [A.D. 1358] and 770 [A.D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
Avith a supematura^oAA-er (ibn Khaldfln, op. cit. au. 
106, 276, A'ii. 51). Further mention -will be found 
among Arab AAriters of persons aa'Iio practised 

* Ct. for full details on these feasts, DonttA op, eit, pp. 61t- 
654 ; and among: the eonrecs cited, Destaing', L'EnnaXT ehez Us 
£sn{-Snous, Algiers, 1905, Let fltes taitonniiret ehsz Us Beni 
Snout, Algiers, 1007 ; Said Bnllfa, Teztes berbiret tn dialeete de 
t Atlas maneain, Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 

t On the evil eye In most recent beliefs, cf. DontU, op. eiL [ 
pp. 31T-323, and the authors there quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-KutamI, or 'Omar 
and his son ' Abd Allah, chief of the Sekshva ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmans — an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women os 
sorceresses Avas already established in antiquity, 
as is sboAvn by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess be consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep ^Eneas by her magical arts 
{.eEncid, iv. 483-498, 604-521), Even in our day 
the Avoraen of Jurjura practise incantations, for 
Avhich they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a popular song Avhich begins thus ; 

‘Greeting to thee, hawthorn (fd’mim); 

Men have called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the qa'id which commandi j 

Transform this husband of mine Into an ass,* 

And I shall have straw brought him.’ 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf-palm (thagunsa), the Avild jujube [thazua. 
garth), the fruit of the coniferse — pine, cedar or fir 
{azinha) — and the green oak (Jcerrush).\ 
ii. Judaism. — It has been observed that the 
JeAVB of the North of Africa, Avith the exception of 
those who at AvcU-knoAvn times Avere driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded os 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection Avhich 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and Avhich 
was repressed AA-ith great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the JeAvish communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Enf {CIL viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and JeAvs, which soon 
became rigoroAis measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were reArived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower classes of the 
population and even among rich Berber tribes. 
But Ave do not know Avhat kind of proselytism it 
Avas, or to Avhat extent thi. practices of the cult 
and the ohsenmnee of tho prescriptions of the 
JeAvish LaAv Avere imposed, md we cannot give 
credence to a late romance Avith no more authority 
than, e.g., the Fath’ Ifrxqya. The Arab Avriters 
mention several tribes which Avere Jewish Avhen 
the Musalmans came. But their statements ate 
contradictory. Thus, in ono place, ibn KlialdOn 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the JoraAvas 
who lived in Aurfis ; the Nefiisa, the FendelaAva, 
the Mediuna, the BahlQla, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa {Kit&b al-Ibar, au, 
107). But AA’e have seen that according to tradi- 
tion, the Kahinali — a name foreign to the Arabs — 
had familiar genii. AI-BakrI (op. eit. p. 9f.) and 
ibn *A?firI (op. cit. i. 3), both earlier tlian ibn 
KhaldOn, mention the NefOsa as Christians ; and 
traces of churclies which have preserved tlieir 
name in Jebel NefOsa prove them right. But ibn 
KhaldOn himselt in another place (op. cit. iv, 12) 
sa 3 ’s tliat the tribes of the Fenaelawa, the BahloJa, 
tiie MediOna, and the people of tlie territory of 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity, The place where 
the toAvn of Fas grew up was inhabited by tAVo 
Zenata tribes : the Znagha (Benu’l Kliair) and 
tlie Benn Yarghosh. Some professed Islamism, 
others Judaism, and others paganism. These last 
even had a temple at Shibnba, Avliere later arose 
• The popolir Berber tales Inclade numerous examples o4 
metamorphosis, but they art borrowed. 

t Banoteau, Pdriet populalret de Ut KaiytU dtt J uejura, 
Paris, 18C7, pp. SOS-312. 
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the AHdalusian quarters. Ihn Ahi Zar', who has 
preserved this detail (Baud al-Qar(as, i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of majus (magi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of tire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn Khaldttn 
(ap. ctt. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modem Shawia) and the to'wns of Ghella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who submitted to accepting Islam 
after the conquest of that region under Idris 1. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was exclusively Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, snfBcient in number to be able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, antU the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.H. — a long time after the con- 
quests of 'Oqba and Mflsa. But the Judaism which 
is spread at the present day by the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practisea in the other 
regions of the civilized world; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. CERISTIANITr.—'We do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
probably we should look for its starting-point in the 
large towns, and for its first seats, as at Home, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
became prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is mpossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers. We may 
admit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Rome, that the Donatists were re- 
cruited — a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical— and the Circumcelliones, whose move- 
ment, in spite of its relimous colour, was social 
rather than national. The list of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzaoene, Nnmidian, Mauretanian 
— Sitifian, Ciesarian, and Tingitan — and Tripo- 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber ; but it is difficult to identify 
them all, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the population, 
omitting Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
was composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. ■ The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no alteration in this state of affairs 
further thau that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines.f We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the Bth cent., after the fall of 
the Vandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 

*Ct. Cahen, ‘Lea Julfs dans I’Alrique aeptentrionale,’ in 
Solicet et mdmoirei de la toeiiti arehiotogique de Constantine, 
Tol. xi., 1867, pp. 102-10S ; Monceaux, ■ Lea colonlea lulvea dana 
I’Afrique romaine,' in Reme des JEtudes Juices, tol xUt. ; R. 
Baaaci, N/drotnah et les Traras, pp. v^i-x^•u. 

f Ferrire, La situation religieuse de rAfrigtte romaine depute 
la fin du ice silctejusju' d finraaion des yandales, Faria, 1897 ; 
Diehl, L'Afrique bgsantine, Paris, 1896, lib. iii. pt. ii. ch. 2, 
•L’EclIse d'Afrique sous le rtgne de Justinian,’ pp. 403-449, 
toL It. pt. U. ch. 2, ‘L’^liac d’Afrique et radministration 
bjnantine,’ pp. 603-617. 


distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of H^ar el-Rum (Lamoricifere, OIL viii. 9835). 
It was a Christian Berber dynastyj as is shoivn by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones known by the 
name oijedar, and already mentioned by the Arab 
historians. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.* 

In the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time; in Tripoli, among the 
Nefusa, whose territory still contains a number of 
mined churches ; in Auras, among the Beranes ; and 
in the Rif, among the Ghumara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, i.e. more 
than a century after the appearance of IslSm in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. Wherever 
a treaty was concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the MusalmS.n legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent, there were still forty 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo IX., only five remained, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory vil. 
that there were only two left : Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in tne see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the Beni- 
HammSd ; he had the Arabic title of Khalif, and 
he certainly emigrated with his fiock to Bougie 
under an-NasIr.t A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakrl J mentions a chnrcn in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But eveiy- 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Almohads. No trace of Cnristianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafaski (the Passover =IIaoxa)— the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Afaska 
and Tijisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
Ifyolofs of Senegal, Tabaski dya corresponding to 
‘December.’ 

iv. MuHAniiADANiSM.—x. History.— We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond the some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
way in which Islam spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met with a lively 
resistance there. The first expeditions were only 
cavalry raids, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports vdiioh remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by 'Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Isliimism, but in no decisive way. The 
Mnsalmftns were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli ; accordingly it is not -WTong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare that the Berbers recanted from Islamism 
twelve times ; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighhonring power, they themselves, instead of 

• Ut. Lft Blanchtre, op. eit. p. 781. ; Gsell, op. eit. 11. 418-427, 
tnd the bibliography there ^iven. 

t Cf. de Mas Latrie, TraiUs de paix et de eomtTierce. Paris. 
1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 

t Op. eft. p. 7a 
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the Byzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Goths, 
■would hare triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Musa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam — a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than hy persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalmfin Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthnsiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling — hostility towards 
tlie distant Khalifate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
IChalifate of Cordova — they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islam, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn 'Abd Allah 
and later 'Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco — a dynas^ hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of 'Ubaid was at Mahadia — a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifriqyab, almost succumbed to an offensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna — a tribe whose fortune was os brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
mflda of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorphism of the 
Almoravids (Lemtunah founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear) ; but, clingmg 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the lost remains 
of _ Christianity and all tuat had survived of 
iUid Shl’ism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Kliariiism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatiraids — a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
independent. 

Alter this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefusa, and Jerba. 

2 . Sects.-^a) Kharijites . — To fill in the sketch 
just traced would be to give a complete history of 
North Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islamism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam what 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
ivere essentially social ; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concerning 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers had 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Qur’an text ; the Leratnna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most j 
restricted, the one which (after the Ranbalit<») | 
was most slavish to the letter, 'vix., that of Mslik 
ibn Anas. I 


Hunted down in the East, after the fall ol 
Nahrawan and the -victories of Hajjaj, wliich had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arab! Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
secte, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to tJie 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Isl&m 
from the tax of a fifth — the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zubairites, who took their name 
from 'Abd AUah ibn Zubair of the BenuTamim.were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism : 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 
guilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 
ful to kill him and seize his goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above all, among the Matgliara 
and the Miknhsa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Kialif, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’Sn in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the lOiallPs armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and SQs (A.ll. 122 
=A.D. 739-40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Alnisara, and put Kliillid ibn 
Ramld az-Zanatl in his place. In the following 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, and 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West j and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Molnyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which wo have only scanty in- 
formation furnished by the orthoaox wnters. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tafilet. It disappeared in the 
great Ffifimid struggle.* 

Another grot^ was formed in Jebel Nefilsa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and_ Wad 
High. This group is better known, because it left 
historical and religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites, dating their rise from 'Abd Allfih 
ibn 'Abad who lived in the Ist cent. a.H, This 


sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have liad 
relations with the Umayyad Klialif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa'd, and later by 'Omar ibn Imkatcn, Isma’Il 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Kliatt’ab, took the 
title of imam, and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A.U. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day_ one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres.t One or its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, ’Abd ar-Rahm&n ibn Kustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom at 
Tahert (modem Tagdemt), vniich at one time 
comprised all the South of the modem region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of TripolL But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Scliisms aro.se; the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal questions, ending in reviving 
the nneompromising doctrines of the Zubairites; 

• Cf. the eumroarr of these events In Doi.v, Jlittnire dtt 
lltauimaru d'Jtrpasne, Leyden, ISOl, 1. 141-160, 190-207, 23^ 
250; Fourncl, Us Berbers, i., I’aris, 1S75, 2i!5-S01, snd the 
sources gnven ; for the East specially, Wellhausen, Bus crabUc/ie 
Jtrich und sein Stun, BerUn, 

t Cf on the Abadites of Jebel >etusa, ash-Shamlkhl. Eitaa 
at-Siar, Cairo, n. d. ; de Motylinski, Us Umt de la sects 
abadhiU, AWers. I8S5, pp. 0-20. 2S-35, S7^\, U D}eUl Sefimsa, 
Paris, 1E3S-09; B. Basset, Us Sanctuatres du Bjebel Bejmisa, 
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and the TVasilites, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
lilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

(b) Alids. — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intensified the levelling 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites and 
Nnkkarites succeeded the Circnmcelliones among 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopted 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the imam a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their imam not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maglrrih, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khallfate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of 'Ali, Idris ibn 
Abd Allah (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Shi’ite doctrine, professed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destro3dng tlie Nnkkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history or the countiy. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally in one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.f 

(c) Isma'ilians, — Thelsma’ilian doctrine, on the 
other hand, made great modifications on Islam by 
reviving, under the mask of Shi’ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia — mixtures of Manichteism and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modem Great and Little Kabylia, became the chief 
adherents of the Ffttimid prophet (rfa'i)'Abd Allah, 
and he recruited from them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of Sijil- 
mosa, the Abadite-Kharijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijites who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists ; the others fled to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad High. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially tne expeditions of the Almohnds, 
which brought the levelling influence of Musalman 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chehha (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
prospered under the shadow of outside wars, and 
founded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture ; but, ns usual among the Berbers, it was 
tom by dissensions, not only oetween to^y^s (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 

• Cl. on tho Bustamites, A. de llotj’llnskl, Let Licret de la 
teeUabadhite, pp. 20-28, 33-S6; Masqueray, Chronigue d'Abou 
Zaiaria, Algiers, 1878 J al-Barradi, Kilab el DJaicaber, Cairo, 
1802 ; de Motyllnski, Chronigue d’Ibn Saghir, Paris, 1907. 

t Cl. on the Idrisids, Founiel, Zes Berbert, i. 390-101, 4181., 
417-450, 45B-4C0, 473-477, 400-506, and the sources there ated, to 
which wo maj- add Idris ben Aijmed, Eddorar el bahgah, Fas, 
a.Ii. 1324 U.D. 1900]. 


independent in the AurSs. Abii Yazid, nick- 
named ‘ the Man on the AlSs,’ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was bom in the Sudan and 
preached the Kharijite doctrines in their utmost 
strictness, imperilled the e.xistence of the Fatimid 
dynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to irithin the walls of 
its capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. The Berbers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Isma’ilians 
regained all its power, which was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt.* It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Nefusa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lemtuna, the 
AJmohads by the Masmvlda, and the Kumia by 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-Zy5n and the Beni- 
Wemannu, who mled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, offers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
dynasties which were established in the central 
Maghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3. Present-day Islamism. — At the present day, 
orthodo.x Isliimism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, _ and Jebel Nefusa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway. It is espe- 
cially in Mzab — the centre of theological studies, 
— that the traditions are kept np. The iazzaben 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism has lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalmilns.t We may form an idea or 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in an' Aqulnh reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Neffisi, Abu H’afs^Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11th cent. 
A.H. Several commentaries Z have been made on 
it, and it fomis the basis of the Kilab Ma'alim 
of Shaikh 'Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the KitCcb an-NU. It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefflsa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taber Ismli’il al-JaitSli, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (A.D. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
principles of IriSm are concerned, this doctrine 
does not differ from orthodoxy. The only differ- 
ence lies in some points of discipline : the walaia, 
the law imposing friendliness between Musalnians 
of the same group, and its opposite, the beraa (in 
Mzab, tebria, ‘ punishment,’ ‘ excommunication ’) • 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest way’— that of the first Khalifs— the 
mention of the ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘secret way,’ which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 


V.. 1. W4CH uuiuuiai.iun in me Mftffhrib anri fbo 

Insurrection ol Abu Yacid. cl. Fournel, Let JerterV ii Paris'^ 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear- 
ance. 

Attempts to form new reUrfons. — (a) ATa- 
Mtm. — It remains now to speak of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should M the 
complement of Islamism, as Islfimism claims to be 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first attempt 
took place among the Ghumara of the Kif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetuan, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujeful. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; opinions vary, from A.H. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at tne beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era. 

A certain Ha-Mim, son of Mann Allah (‘ Grace of 
God ’), son of Hariz, son of 'Amr, son of U-Jeful, 
son of U-Zerual, appeared in this tribe and 
preached a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two — one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In oflering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so os to touch the ground witli the palms of both 
bands. He also dispensed ivith the Ramadan fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten d^s ; hut he established a fast till 
mid-d^ every "Wednesday, and for the whole day 
every Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwfil. 
Whoever failed to keep these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen. Ho abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur’an in Berber for the use of his 
partisans; the Arab Avriters at least call it a 
Qur’an. Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued; 'Deliver me from my 
sins, O Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth ; withdraw me from my sins, as Thou didst 
TOthdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 
from the watera’ All prostrated themselves and 
repeated: ‘I believe in Tanguit (or Talyah, 
T^a’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorcery like DajjQ, the sister of the new prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed alMuftun (‘the lorger’), 
made numerous converts right on till his death (A.H. 
315 according to some, 3^ according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the MosmQda in the 
territoiy of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain 'Asim ibn Jamil 
offered himself as a new prophet in this tribe.* 

(5) $dlih . — Another attempt was of more im- 
portance. In the West of the Maghrib, in Teraesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Chella), the BerghQata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), haa, along with his people, embraced the 
Znbairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna and lived there in independence. Ho 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islfim ; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’an. But he did not spread his doctrine; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained m seclusion until the 

•CL al-Bakri, EMb al-}!asSlik, p. lOOL; Ibn Abl Zar*. 
Eauif al-Qartas, cd. Tombenr, I. C2f. ; anonymous, EitSbal- 
Itiibfdr, «d. Krerosr. p. £0 ; ibn ‘Ariri, Eildb al-Baj/dn. L 193; 
Ibn Khildiin, op. cit. ri. 210; nn-Xttitri, Appendix to llistotre I 
del Berbiru tr, de Stine, U. 492 f. 


reign of Yilnos, who proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the people to adopt it whether they would 
or not. The doctrine of Sfilifi, who presented 
himself as the Sdli/t. al-Mu'minln mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Ixvi. 4), was as follows ; to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himself, to fast during the month of Raiab instead 
of Ramadan, and also on a certain day of the 
week and the same day the following weeks; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night ; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on the eleventh 
of Mufiarram (and not on the tivelfth of Dhul- 


The manner of performing ablutions was equally 
definite. There was no invocation (addn) or intro- 
duction to prayers (iquma). Sometimes prayers 
were offered ivith prostration, sometimes without ; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheads and hands half a handbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God {takbir), they placed one hand on the other 
and said : A esm en lakosh (‘ to the name of 
God’), then Mokkor lakosh (‘ God is great’). The 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog- 
nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
variant Bakosh, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shoum that this name lakosh is derived from 
the Berber root UKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 
It is an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
al-Wahhah, ‘the generous, one of the epithets of 
God.* 

Public prayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open end leaning 
on the ground ; they repeated half (!) of their 
Qur’an standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their oira language : ‘ tSod is above us ; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mokkor lakosh (‘God is great’); or, as often. 
Than {Ian) lakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur dam 
lakosh (‘There is none like God'). The alma 
required by law were half of all their grain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to eat 
eggs, the head of any animal, or fish that lu^ not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens’ 
flesh was allowed only in coses of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by _ their own 
confession, were put to death; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred bead of beasts. Any man could 
many as many wives as his means allowed 
(cousins to the third degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again ns often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
many Jlnsalmfin wives, or to give their daughters 
to Musolmans. The saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded ns an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief still exists 
among certain Musalmuns of Algeria -with regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should be said that they were ve^ 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled |n 
judicial astrology. The Qur’an which .^alifi 
composed in Berber contained eighty suras, most 
of them hniung a prophet’s name for title._ The 
first was called Ayyuo (Job, cf. Qurifin xxL 83), 
the last Yiinos (Jonah, the title of sxira x. of the 
Qur’an). The names show clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Qurifin. There were the suras 

• de Motylinski, he nom berbire de Di'eu ettei I'l Aba^Uet, 
Alrfcrs, 1905; R, Eisset, Le nom berbire de Dien chez lei 
Abadkitei, Susa, 1000. 
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of Fir'aun (Pharaoh, of. Qur’an xliiL 45-55); of 
Qdrun (Korah, Qur’an xxviii. 79) ; of Saman 
(Aman, of. Qur’an xxviii.) ; of Ydiuj and Mdjuj 
(Gog and Magog, Qur’an xviii. 93, xxi. 96) ; of 
ad-Dmdl (Antichrist, Qur’an xxvii. 84) ; of al'Ijl 
(the CMf of Gold, of. Qur’an ii.); of Hdrut and 
Mdrut (of. Qur’an ii. 96); of y’dlut (Saul, cf. 
Qur’an ii. 245 f.); of Nimrod; of the Cock, the 
Partridae, the Grasshopper, the Camel, the Eight- 
footed Serpent, and of the Marvels of the World 
■which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the sura of Joh has oeen preserved in 
an Arab translation : ‘ In the name of God t He 
by whom God has sent his Book to men is also he 
by whom He has told forth His tidings. They 
say ; Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid 1 
Iblis cannot have the ^owledge of God. What 
can triumph over tonnes in discourse 7 God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imuni Mamet, i.e. 
Muhammad]. Daring his life, and right on to his 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Tlien his people grew corrupt. He has lied who 
said that truth survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The BerghQata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must wo consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni-Bfi Zeggil, and the Beni-Ya’lat 
We have not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalmans and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifierence 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 
brated marabout buried at MUiaua, Sidi Abmod 
ibn YOsuf.t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before rising any opinion on this question, wo 
should wait until a seriously conducts inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be fonnd that this is a tribe which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalm&n missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Isl&mism from a vague shadowy memory. 


IJTHUTTO*.— The literature hag been given fuiiy thronghont 
the article. In addition to the works there mentioned, the 
following may also be consulted :—H. Leclercq, L'Afrique 
thritienne, 2 vole., Paris, 1004, vol. L for paganism, and passim 
tor Christianity ; M. Slonscluc, Beirato-minieiens et Judio- 
beriires, Paris, 1908. BENfi BASSET. 


BEREANS. — The Bereans were a religious sect, 
oririnating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
tooK their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17“' » (‘who received the word ■with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things ■were so’). 

1. Life of founder.— John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludo'vic Barclay, in the 
parish of Muthill. Early designed by his father 
for the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University of St. Andrews. In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of_Dr. Archibald Cambell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 
. *, Berghuata, al-Bakri, Eitab al-ilasSlik, pp. 1S4- 

-Rotid al-Qai^iis, pp. 82-84; ibn ’Atari, 
at-Bavan, pp. 231-230 ; ibn Khaldun, op. etf. vi. 207-210. 
t sioulidraa, tins frifru Zinlte anti-musutmane au Baroe, 
Purls, 1905. 


M Moral Virtue, and The Necessity of Revelation. 
Campbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in his time, and were deemed sufficiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that ‘ man was unable by 
the use of his rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly aftenvards was appointed assistant 
to the Bev. James Jobson of Errol. From the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong con'victions, of great fervency 
of utterance, ■with a command of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into -violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to Ito the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church.* He was a ‘Marrow man,’ -with dear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to part. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fetteroaim to bo assistant 
to the Bev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Here he fonnd himself in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions. Barclay’s 
mmistrations were warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many flock- 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
and catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in- 
fluence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verse, thou^ his productions scarcely rise 
mto the region of poet^. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytei^ through the publication of a book en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ All in All. The 
book was condemned as heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also dra'wn up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercaim Church. This, however, only increased 
his popularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion -svith the pansh ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercaim 
a petition was sent to the Croivn (in whose gift 
the patronage lay) by the whole body of the 
parisnioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Bev. Bobert Foote was presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An ^peal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived oir and built a church at Sauchiebum, in the 
neighbouring parish of Marykirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by appeal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an opportunity of stating 
his ■views in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, who 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre- 
sented him with a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchiebum also "wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), aud could 
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do very little for him. It ie a characteristic of 
Scottish dissenc which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sufi5cient._ The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclay’s congregation covud not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so lie was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed * to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own conCTegation, Barclay proceeded to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. The certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Robert Green, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘Berean Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘ those noble Bereana who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The_ church at Fettercaim had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 
gregation had been formed at Crieff which, through 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

Tho internal economy ol the Church in Edinburgh was 
troubled from tho first. The congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services. He 
was more concerned, however, about the publication of his vleivs 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettercaim and 
Oriell to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching o( heart An epistle, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Ohurch In Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment It was to the Berean cause, ’which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of tho earth,’ that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted. Its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purchase a book containing ‘an 
express and undeniable confutation of ail tho heresies ol men 
in tho power of the devn.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barciaj-’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from ills own central thesis. ' Since wo know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible,’ they 
urged, ‘what Is tho use of publishing theological treatises?’ In 
17i 6, however, ail difilcultics seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared The Psalms, paraphrased according to the New 
Testament Interpretation, prefaced by a long idissertatlon fn 
which Barclay expounds hia peculiar ideas of Scripture. This Is 
veiT much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
Pegoiee Evermore. His previous productions had been ITifAotrt 
Faith, without God, or an appeal fo God concerning Bis own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generation of the Sots, 
called forth by a phase ol the Glassito controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith, On the Observation oj the Lord's 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, In 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared The Epistle to the Hebrews para- 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the THuth of 
several received Publications. A new edition ol part of his 
works was published in 1852, with funds left for tho purpose by 
Mr. James Carsewell, (or many years a deacon of the Berean 
Ohurch in Glasgow. 

Barclay had the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 he went to London on the invita- 
tion of some friends who had read his books and 
sympathized ivith his views. Ho meant to stay 
only a few weeks, but he was so warmly received 
ana attracted snch crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Jleanwhile he was sorely distrassed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. Ho sent, as his substitute, Williara 
Ndson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to tlie ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, hut had embraced the doctrines of 
■V^itefield, and had joined the Calvinistic Method- 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol, 
where a Berean Church was founded. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London, writing of the year 1785, he says (p. 
218) r 

* Dpon tho dismission of this little congregation wo wore met 
by such an Immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that we conld not make an escape without a struggle ; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female box which seemed to predomlnato in this new 
assemblage, “The Bereans, if you please.’’ ’The Rev. Dr. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned tho sect (tho Bereans) 
to me, of whlcli I had not heard before. Ho said it had lately 
sprung up in the west of Scotland, and ho seemed to speak of 
it as an interesting event and likely to make o figure In tho 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to bo found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so Important,’ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay's views is 
suflScient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barclay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel Bishop, He 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgli, and Nelson 
ivas sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung np in various 
places. There is a record or congregations in 
Glasgow, Crieff, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercaim. Barclay hinj- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his oivn 
church was trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was spent mainly in publi^ing his hooks. Hifl 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were confined to Scotland — which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to church, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Calton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time preriously been transferred to tho 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
for twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country m 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the Congregationalists. _ _ ■ 

2 . Doctrine. — John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, and ought not to bo dis- 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man straggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
bis thought, and endeavouring to express in the 
theological terminology of his day ideas that in 
our time have created their own terminology. His 
leading tenet is that wo derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation — tho revelation 
given ns in God’s word. Now this is just tho 
position of Ritschl, and Barclay reached it by n 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Ritschl had Kant to fall back upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system. John Barclay had to create his own ineta- 
physics on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Archibald 
Campbell. His central thesis he states thus : ‘ We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 
going train of rc.asonings to introduce it, but 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Christian Church, between Natural and Eevealed 
Eeligion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
process. Eeawn convinces us of the existence of 
God, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deeper 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the hare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction — a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know God apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation. If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con- 
ception. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves? Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He takes up the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus: ‘No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the world 
exists ; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being which must 
have existed before the world in order to produce it 
be but God ? ’ Barclay points out that the original 
position holds here ivith regard to God. On this 
learned divine’s oivn shoufing there must be some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, you cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute oeing. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design : ‘ If you were to see a beautiful, con- 
venient, and well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he were eminent in his 
way too ; you would hot imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay with rare acumen and a 
truly modern ring says : ‘ There is no argument 
here. We know men, and we know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access tor experience or observation 
in the framing of worlds.’ hloreover, ho goes on to 
say, we cannot toll the character of the workman 
directly from his works, which may be fashioned 
for either a good or an eril purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 
the judgment we form of his works. 

No douut there Is touch in this reasoning that reminds us of 
Hume as Kant, but it is doubtful whether Barclay was 

lajnmar with Hume. He was evidently a good classical s^olar 
acu well read in the theology of his day, but the present writer 
can und no direct reference to Hume in his works, though the 
analogy of his reining with that of the sceptical philosopher 
early pointed out by the Rev. D. Thom of Liverpool, one of 
uls disciples. Barclays interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the proHemi of 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his main position is exactly 
that of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our ideas of causation 
beyond the Add of experience and observation, that wo cannot 
arroe from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact as a Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Oampball's 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
arrived at a true conception of Ood by means of reason or the 
li^ht of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the aid of revelation. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay's intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphj'sical. His argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendentaL 

(2) But wbat is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to be received 7 To this the answer 
is that the objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy Ghost. ‘ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to mve the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Co 4“). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 

g ace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
oly Gliost gives only the Ulnmination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘ faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion or personal ^propriatiqn 
of Clirist. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost, i.e. through the light 
thrown upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the bdiever, ‘without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious mining 
in the theological term ‘ belief. _ ‘Belief is our 
holding of a tning for truth which is told us by 
another person, merely on account of that person’s 
credibility or authority.’ We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all tlie gr^t 
theologians have done. Ho is simply interpreting 
his o'wn experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper source 
than logical reasoning. It was inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an obiective reality outside of the soul 
itsdf, it was because he also saw the extreme 
danger of allowing his faith to be merged into_ a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
os much intellectumly apprehended and had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of his time, and 
was the cause of his being repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangeliciS Churches — the assurance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that was the cause 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he was 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view, we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of his day. The ‘ Moderates ’ were ex- 
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treme Calviniste in theory, but moralists in their 
practical teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little wtal relation Tvith the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals,’ again, vrere mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic quality "u-hich vras inAvrought with 
the very texture of their religions practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simply a free offer of the gospel, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘appropriating act ’ of which thev could 
give no clear account. WTien a siimer necame 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ.’ 
Tills he reached through a soul-struggle in wliich 
he passed from despair, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modified assurance which 
was chequered, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivinra lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works ; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 
‘ appropriation ’ of Christ. 

jNow Barclay opposed both of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his large 
command of the lanmage of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to bo saved, and bdief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of God. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
commending it to the believer’s heart and con- 
science. It came unbidden, and was not to be 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for ; for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and mthout 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer. Barclay repudiated 
the religion of doubts and fears and mismi’ings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
bomofGod’(lJn5'), Ifamanis bom of God, then 
he is spiritually alive, and life is its o\yn e'kidence. 
‘ He that believeth hath the witness in himself, as 
he bath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
whUe he is alive and awake,’ And again, ‘ Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects uuth my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see T Is his blindness 
or pen-erseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein ? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let in light. I would 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
perceive ; but, alas I I cannot open the eyes of the 
nlind or convert the perverse.’ 

It is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
‘belief’ in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the oelief which comes 
from personal conriction of a trath that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘faith’ of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation’ of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modem standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Ritschl, making a ‘ value Judgment,’ Jesus Christ 
has to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be within the Kingdom. 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the trath of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Son, but because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testifies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do otherwise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous u-ith his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either under the old dispensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, i.e. to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old themogical 
words in the old theological sense. Further, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his oum con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining wlvile others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait and be 
passive till God of His free grace opened his eyes. 
Prayer was one of the pri^Tjeges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supper was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God — a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached with fear and trembling, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as Ho 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at & 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the Lord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Beal Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Komish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His views 
were those associated with the name of Zwingli. 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Scripture, in which to 
his opponents he seemed merely to oe setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole ^stem, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deduction 
from bis central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Rcvealer of God. ‘ God . . . hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4*). 
But th e knowledge of God through J esus Chris t came 
to him from tlie word of God. And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Bitschl, but there is this 
difference : Eitschl approaches a Bible that hw 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maint^ the old theory of m- 
Bpiration, but ne is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim- 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Bevealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
book dictated by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly wnat God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay differs from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelevancies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by Jesus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Ghost Himself 
supplies a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references made in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. Many of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biographies 
of the coming Messiah, and this idea fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
■vwse express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
^d, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which ho repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the sufferings of the Messiah when 
the whole weight of the world’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too long to be detailed here, but which 
show a careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those points which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
*.y., that the last two verses of Psalm 61 have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses tliem 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the difficulty of the cursing Psalms. It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such curses upon their personal 
enemies. But when we know that the speaker is 
He who said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
whom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing out in each 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning. 
The book was intended to be used as a book of 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
Avhile it contains his dissertation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he fotmded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiritual 
magnetism necessary to be a great religious leader, 
ana his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holdmg his tenets, and 
his powers of vituperation were extraordinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 
onents. But, at the same time, he has his own 
istinctive place in the history of the development 
of religious thought, and his ideas have enough 
permanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 
better fate than they have received. 


iJTEiuTDiiE. — ^The account of Barcla}'’8 life has been taken 
from the records of the Presbilery of Fordoun, extracts relating 
to his case having been made by the Rev. J. Brown of Benie, 
presb3’tcry-clerk, and aiso from .the ilemorialt of fAe Berean 
Assembly, the ofBcial record of the Church in Edinburgh, in the 
possession of the ^vriter. Therc.i3 alife of Barclay in Chambers's 
Biographies of Eminent Scotsmen, 1835, and the Diclionary of 
National Biography, and short accounts in Lives prefixed to 
various editions of his works. A brief exposition of his doctrines 
is given in apreface to an edition of iritAout Faith, without 
Goa, by D. Inom of Uverpool in 1838. See also Archibald 
Campbell, Necessity of Bevelation, 1739 ; Autobiography of J>r. 
Somerville of Jedburgh, 1861; Cameron, History of Fettercaim, 

1899. A. Miller. 

BERENGAR. — Berengar (Bdrenger) was bom 
at Tours about 1000 A.D. He was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupU of Fulbert, the Bishop 
of Chartres. In 1031 he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 ho was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely reported that he was advocating an 
pinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Eucharist are only figures and likenesses of the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Libge 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1050 ho wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of Ratramn, 
On tKe Body and Blood of tho Lord, under the belief 
that this was the work of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo IX. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. At a Council held at Brionne, 
near Bee, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry I. of France 
imprisoned him ; and in September 1050; while he 
was in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council lield at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Gregory vil., as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, and declared 
that after consecration the bread and uune are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas n. 
was Pope, Berengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
following terms : 

•I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the CJhurch of fit. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Cathollo and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, whi<i 
attempts to atfirra that the bread and wine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
b}' the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Hob’ Roman and Apostolic 
Bee, and with month and heart I profess that concerning the 
sacrament of the Lord's Table I hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Si’nod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authoritj’ delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, nameb’, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senees,'not only bj’ way of sacrament 
but in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.' • 

For some time after this Council any controversy 
in this matter was confined to theological discus- 
sion by means of tvritings. Further condemnations 
_ • The wording of this document is capable of tvro interpreta- 
tions. It is usuall}’ thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was explained b^' the mediasval theologians to be 
a loose waj' of stating that the consecrated sacrament held in 
the hand and eaten m the month is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that in a panic such expression as that in the 
document might bo given to this belief. 
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■were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Rome under 
Pope Grerary vn., -whose policy both before and 
after he became Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
vn accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms : 

'1 profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
tho real body of Christ, which ^vns bom of the -Virein, which 
suffered on the cross, which sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; and that the wine of the altar, after it has been con- 
secrated, is the real blood which flowed from the aide of 
Christ.' 

In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
lan^age which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follows ; 

‘I, Berengar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the hoiy prayer and the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-giving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was bom 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way ofisign and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.' 

In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as to his belief, which 
appears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1088 at St. Cosme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
really were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under persecution; and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary autliorities who rvrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troam say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ ; while 
Tvitmund of Aversa records a idew that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ ore 
united with the elements so that, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Sttpper, it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and ivino, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; but as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret 
ing his language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in liis oivn mind ; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that tlie consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with tho bread 
and -wine, without any change in the bread and 
■wine themselves. 

LirEKATTBe. — Errtn^ar. Turm. de tacra eana edr, Lan- 
frannim, Vischer, Berlin, 1S34; Lanfranc, 'de corp. ct 
■ang. Domini adv. Berengar, Turon.,* in PL cL ; Durand of 
Troam, ' Liber de corn, ct «ang. Christl c. Berengar. ct elns 
icetatores,' ib. cxlix. ; 'witmond of Aversa. ' de corn, ct tang. 
Christ! veritate In Eucharistia,' In PL cxlix., and In Hurtcr, 
Sanctmm Pair. Opusc. StUcta, xxxvHi. ; Adelnian of Liige, 
•de Eucharbrt. Sacramento ad Berengar. Epistola.’in/’A cxlili. ; 


Hugh of Langres, Tract, de corp. et sang. ChrisH a Berengar.,' 
ib. cxiii. ; Hardouin, Concilia, vi. (1), 1015, 1018, 1017, 1018. 
1021, 1022, 1041, 1012, 1064, 1651-1654, 1537, 1633; MansL 
Supplementum, il. 27-SO; 'vemet, ‘Bircnger do Tours,' in 
Vacant-SIangenot’a Diet, de ThioU Cathol, ii. 72-2-742; Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, 1395, 
pp. 248-204 ; Robertson, Hist, of Christian Church, 1870, iv. 
851-369 ; Bowden, Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Secenth, 
1840, il. 240-251 ; Haraacfc, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1894-99), 
vi 40-51 ; Stone, Hist, of Doct. of Holy Eticharist, 1909, 
1. 244-259 ; Schmitxer, Berengar von Tours, sein Leben und 
»e»ne Lehre, Munich, 1890. DARWELL STONE. 

BERiyS. — See Bediya. 

BERKELEY.— 

1. Life, — George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was bom 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert In tho county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the ago of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for Trinity College, Dublin, where 
In the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. Tho latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College Is, so far ns his philo- 
sophy Is concerned, the most Important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out bis leading philosophical Ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favouniblo for philo- 
sophical reflexion ; but his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
BO^y itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next period of Berkeley's life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence In London, where be speedily became inti- 
mate with, and greatly esteemed by, tho cultured society of tho 
time, including literary men such os Steele, Addison, Strift, and 
Pope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad as chaplain to the 
brilliant but eccentric Lord Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in Prance and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is knonm, wo find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor ; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable part of Italy 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period of his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 ho was 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year ho bad received a 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as one of his 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger— Hester Vanliomrigh, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend Swift. 
This improvement In his fortunes enabled Berkeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. Ho 
obtained a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. Iho money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some friends, not directly 
(or Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where ho was to await pay- 
ment of the grant. After some three years’ waiting It became 
clear, from a broad hint given by tho minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that tho official assurances 
of pajTnent would ever be carried out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two ye.irs after his return bo was made Bishop of 
Oloj'Tie, and, in this retired spot In the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now soinenliat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly with practical work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation. In 1762 he left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was going to 
be educated ; but bo did not long survive tho change. His 
death took place on 14th January 1753. 

2 . Works. — As was said above, Berkeley’s moat 
important philosophical works were vvntten in 
early life. The works referred to arc the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous (1713). These works will bo dealt with 
below. To tliis period belong also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important ss 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fiindamcntal principles of ethical and political 
obligation. Tne content of social and political 
dnty is defined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance Is plainly 
seen to be necessary to the general well-being of 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the world, and the motive of duty 
m that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce vs to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 
particularly concerned to show (against, e.g., 
Locke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, cfe Motu, in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
lenrth the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, he 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Aid- 
pnron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s •\\’ritings, consists of a series of seven 
dialo^es directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers.’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of * Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian relimon. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal whicu leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed^ to deserve the 
censure of being ‘ not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialogues are admirable exam^es o( tbafc literary 
form, and are extremely well managed for Berkeley’s purpose. 
Two tj’P^s of free-thinker are depicted for us. Alciphron, as 
confident in his philosophical pretensions os he is devoid of 
real thoroughness, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, out can never anticipate the effects of his o^vn 
admissions, and succumbs helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lyslcles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means littie more than an absence of moral principle. 
Be is ready to spout tbe extremest cynical vien-s, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which be cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to instruction and learned disquisition. 

In 1733 Berkeley Avas induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, Avitb a 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Language, 
Vindicated and Ea^lained, to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had used for apologetic 
purposes in Alciphron, The next two years saw 
him involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to shoAv that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their OAvn science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work. The Querist, which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countiymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland, and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries g^ve ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Berkeley’s philanthropy and patriot- 
ism, but also, when Ave consider the time at Avhich 
he Avrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real Avealth, as to 
money, credit, and banking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
1744 tbere appeared an extraordinaiy work entitled 
Philosophical Bejlcxions and Inquiries concerning 
the Virtue of Tar-Water, better knoAvn by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. ^ The Avork Avas moduced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s oAim convic- 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of refiexions Avhioh is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
‘tar with the higbeat thoughts about things, by links which 


Involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphj-slcal 
peculations that are subtle and mystical. ... Its successive 
Unks of ascending science are connected by a gradual evolution, 
first, Avith ancient and modem literature concerning Fire ; and, 
next, with tbe meditations of the greatest of tbe ancients 
about the substantial and causal dependence of the universe 
upon active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in Works s, vol. ill. p. 
118 ). 

The book is to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies Avliich occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as a document of his 
OATO philosophy. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,’ he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to aAA-aken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3 . Philosophy. — For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, Ave must depend on 
the earlier Avorks of 1709-1713, together Avitli the 
important Commonplace Booh (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), Avhich was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of bus resilience at Trinity College, and in 
Avhich his philosophy is seen in the making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these Avorks are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialisni, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 
‘ Among aU phUosopbers, ancient or modem,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Bemains, 1866, a’oI. ii.), there is ‘noneAvho presents 
fcAver vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.’ 
And this is probably true if Ave are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those Avhich he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘Tho peculiar endowment by which Berkeley was distin- 
guished, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
far beyond almost every philosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for facts, and the singular pertinacity with 
which be refused to be dislodged from bis bold upon them.’ 
And again, 'he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation ... is tho power of seeing tme facts, 
and of unseeing false ones.’ 'No roan ever delijpited less to 
expatiate in the regions of tbe abstract, the impaipable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. Eis heart and soul clung with in- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.' 

(1) Nominalism. — It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘ abstract general ideas ’ in the Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge, He 
fastens upon a Avell-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay, in Avhich that 
candid inquirer asks : 

' Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle ... for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once f In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.’ 

Berkeley makes short Avork of this passage : 

•Mr. Locke acknowledgeth,' he says (in a later work, Defence 
of Free-Thinking in ilathematies, ’§ 46, where he is referring 
back to the Principles), • it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly eaitb It 
must bo neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor Bcalenum ; but all and none of these at once, lie also saith 
it is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispu te, it must be 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect lAaf cannot 
exist ; consequently, the Idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent.’ 

And Berkeley makes his well-knoAA’n appeal to 
tbe reader ‘ to look a little into his oAi-n thoughts, 
and there try Avhether he has or can attain to 
have ’ such an idea as Locke describes (Introd. to 
Principles, § 13). Noav Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a gener^ 
idea is something toto coelo different from a con- 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, .f.e. ideas which 
can be imaged apart in their generality. His OAvn 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : 

'Snppose s rcometrldan Is demonstrating the method ot 
cnttinff a line In tn'O equal parts. He draws, lor Instance, a 
black line of an Inch In length : this, which In Itself Is a parti- 
cular line. Is nevertheless with regard to Its signlBcation 
eneral, since, as It Is there used. It represents all particular 
ncs whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it Is demon- 
strated of all lines, or. In other words, of a line In general’ 
(Introd. to Principles, j 12). 

That is to saj, a percept or image may in itself 
he ^uite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
by modem psychology of the generic image does 
not affect the question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
vem uncompromising way ; 

• If a man may be allowed to know hla own meaning, 1 do 
declare that In my thoughts the word “ animal” Is neither sup- 
posed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
Idea, which to me Is at least os absurd and Incomprehensible as 
the other. Not does It Indeed [in the proposition that Melam- 
pus Is an animal] stand tor any Idea at au. Ail that I intend 
to signify thereby being only this — that the particular thing I 
call ilelampus has a right to bo called by the name ” animal ” ’ 
(TTorts^, UK 87i). 

That this view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the ‘right to be called by 
the name animal’ must be based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals ; and (2) that these common pro- 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
18 to say, there must exist a ‘universal nature’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic tXSos), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
I'magre). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse : 

‘ In reading and discoursing, names [arc] for the most part 
used ns letters are In Algebra, In which, though a particular 
quantity bo marked by each letter, yet to proceed right It Is 
not requisite that In every step eadi letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to stand 
for’ (Introd, to Prineiplet, } 19). 

The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra wo attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing wo attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism. — ^There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their oum unreal abstractions — the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘ 'Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- : 
istence that I chielly insist,’ ^ys Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Works^, L 17). Now, if we 
arc to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continuallv before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea ctu 
find particular application. VTo must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their being 
perceived or knoivn. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up a general idea which is abstract 
in the bad sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it can never have any application in experi- 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption which 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men ef 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. Arid thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction— the sup- 
osed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
nt ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet wo 
have made it ‘ inaccessible to all our faculties ’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
onous). We have by our own act delivered our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘Mo- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract ; but, upon closer attention, 
it hath quite vanished out or sight.’ Pure being 
is a ‘ something in general, which being interpreted 
proves nothing ’ (Dialogues (IVorkP, i. 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley armies in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous aostrao- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we affirm to exist are things 
which wo know, t.e. objects of knowledge— in the 
case of the material world, objects of perception— 
and that the existence we affirm of them is their 
knoivn or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible things. ^Vhen we speak of 
the existence of material things, wo mean their 
existence as we perceive them. Their esse, aa 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part different in kind from that which they 
have ns objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the cose can know, nothing. _ ‘ If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
wo should ever come to know it ; and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there wore that we have now ’ (Principles, 

§ 20 ). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which wo can intelliribly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e, objects before the mind. In view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘ idea,’ this mode ot 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, but largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was nuite aware 
of the danger of what we may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘ It sounds 
very harsh,' he supposes an objector to urge, ‘ to 
say we eat and dnnk ideas, and are clothed with 
ideas ’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term ‘ idea ’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical misunderstanding, viz. that of 
attnbuting to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objectf 
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before it. ‘It may perhaps be objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.’ 
His answer is that ‘ those qualities are m the 
mind only as they are perceived by it — ^that is, 
not by way of Tuode or attribute, but only by way 
of idea’ {Principles, § 49, and cf. the inmortant 
passage in Dialogues [Worlcs^, i. 470]). But the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard extern^ things as 
simply modifications, or private possessions, o? the 
individual mind that perceives them ? _ His critics 
assume as a matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in- 
stance, ‘ What are [material things] hut the things 
we perceive by sense ? and what do wo perceive 
besides our oivn ideas or sensations 1 ’ (Principles, 

§ 4). Or again, ‘ Did men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas’ (Principles, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to he nothing hut ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contra^, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘ not for changing things i 
into ideas, but rather ideas into things’ (Dtafoyiiw 
[Worlt^, L 463]). ‘ Those immediate objects of 

perception,’ says PhUonous to Hylas, ‘ which, ac- 
cording to yon, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ (ib.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense • Bealism (Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p. 386, where see also the 
iUuminating footnote uith its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke- 
ley’s critics, of course, obiect to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction within ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term. 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of materifu 
things is percxpi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however,_i8 less characteristic, and may be stated 
quite briefly. The important question is how 
those ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of ^ the imagination. The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds ; 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws (Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition npon which alone we can 
‘ regulate our actions for the benefit .of life ; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 
(Principles, § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should he just those 
and not others we cannot say ; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainlypoints beyond them 
to realities of another order. Tn say that material 
things are ideas is to say that they are objects for 
mind, and we have therefore to aevelop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
afibrd to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing T In other words, what manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves ? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as husied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, (b) as ^villing or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per- 
ceived ; mind is active, ideas or objects are passive. 
To exist, then, in the case of mmd, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition : the esse of mind is percipere, velle, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow : (1) that we have, strictly 
speakmg, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowledge we must use some other term than 
‘ idea.’ Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term ‘ notion ’ (§§ 27, 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even m the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘ to ask. Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. . . . Thought itself, or think- 
ing, is no idea. 'Tis an act ’ (Works^, i. 35, 61). 

(2) Since agency is known to us only as a char- 
acteristic of mind or spirit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or n-ill. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been devdoped in the light 
of our knowledge of our own finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 
produce, _ or have reason to suppose any other 
finite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of_ things which are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced hy any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argues 
that 

• God la knoTvTi as certainly and immediately as any other 
mind or apirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. W’o may 
even assert that the existence ol God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
liature are Infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.’ 

And among these efiects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that * He alone it is wlio, “ upholding 
all things by the word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other’ 
{Principles, § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialism, It is hardly 
necessary to refer to tliese in detail, because it is 
evident a priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled by a perfectly imknown ‘Matter’ can 
be equally well fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out {Dialogues [JFbrAw^, i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply equally against ‘Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not express himself very clearly, ib. pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obnously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are not ‘ideas,’ i.e. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter,’ or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas.’ The view we 
take of this criticism will depend, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism — a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid — who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise — the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Locke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkele;^s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling ivith the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and yet ib is of the utmost importance for 
his philosophy on its more constructive side, since 
with him Will, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘ upholds Ml things ’ cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite uill is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to which objects are given from uathout. SVe 
have therefore to face this difficulty. By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and x\-ill from the Order of Nature at all f 
Berkeley protests {Principles, § 160) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
Ho does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this dilficulty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which tliese operate. But, 
even as regards the hnite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its oivn sake. 

It is noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterialism proper is represented In our own day both la 
science and in philosophy— in science by thinkers like Mach, 
In philosophy by the Immanent Phllosophy_ of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian tbine-in-itselt ns Berkeioy 
rejected the Lockian substratum or unknown ‘Jlattcr,’ and 
adopts a similar identification ot things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subjective ide.ali3m (see, e.g., the criticism of both in Voikclt’s 
Sr/ahning ti. Venlcen, ISSfl, p. 121 II.). It we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense as representing some kind of identification of 
existence ivith consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 

(3) Psychological Theory ^ Visual Perception . — 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is in some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
IS quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever tvritten on a psyeholomcal sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remarkable for 
its scientilic method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just ns a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must 
have meant far less to us, before experience estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fixid. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small flat-coloured surface, out this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us of a 
CTeat expanse of country. So completely estab- 
lished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 
trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of Hsuai and tactual data, upon which our adult 
perception of the actual world depends, and to 
discover the land of way in which the connexion 
must orimnally have been established. The first 
problem he deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for manted that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper account had as 
yet been given was the perception of near dis- 
tances ; for the mode of treatment adopted in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was. By what experience is the con- 
nexion between near distance aa_ measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established ? What are the signs of near 
distance which liave brought about the acquired 
visual perception of it? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs ; tliose which are now knoun ns sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular cqnnc.xion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances ns measured by movement, the vdsual objcct 
whose perception brings these sen.sations is per- 
ceived a-s being at the distance which the sensa- 
tions signify. E.g. if, in order to perceive an 
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object distinctly, I have to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking; if, next, I 
have also to stram my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again; and if, finallj, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
while the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean — viz. diflerences of distance 
— that we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words : 

'No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds : in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense ; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict j 
connexion than ideas have with words ’ (Iftw Thtory, § 61). 

After dealing with our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactual (as distinguished from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude ; and, next, our 
acquired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he urges, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing ivith 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes developed vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. E.g. it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 
grows smaller ; but the relation might just as well 
have been precisely reversed, and m that case we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite. 
Of course, whichever relation holds must hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must be consistent 
throughout. But that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e.g,, § 143). 
Throughout the Avhole Essay, Berkeley develops 
the logical consequences of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
verifying his theory as ofier themselves.^ He ap- 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known problems as those raised 
by the larger appearance of the^ moon at the 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 

Berkeley’s theory has been both developed and 
criticized. It left room for development, partly, 
of course, because it was only a theory of the one 
sense of \’ision, whereas modem psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space - perception ; bat 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distinct- 
ness of sensations, and therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply of 
the combination or integration of sensations, 
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whereas in a modem psychology such as Ward’s, 
which has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to be one of difierentia- 
tion as well as of integration. And perception, 
of course, develops os a whole : we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion with visual perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
his account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance." It has been sought to show that the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself. 
But no genetic psychology can really afford to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-developed visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fuUy admits that 
acquired visual perception of distance is, in point 
of time, immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to be at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, though mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Eecent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology) the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retin®. And it has been sliown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets up, move- 
ments of convergence and divergence, not con- 
versely. The question, what answers psychologic- 
to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley's 
question or the psychological signs of distance, is 
one "with which physiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should be observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the education of vision. 

For tho historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley's 
theory of vision see Fraser’s Editorial Preface ; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, SuUy’s Iluman 
Mind, 1892, vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also mads 
to the medical evidence ; for a full statement of current 
psychological views, James's Principles of Psychology, 1S91, 
ch. XX. in vol. ii. ; for the physiology of idsion, cliap. on • Vision,’ 
by Elvers, in vol. 11. of Tezt-book of Physiology, ed. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi- 
trariness ’ of visual signs, and the relative importance of vision 
and touch in cur perception of the external world, there are some 
illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch. XU., in Orote’s Exploratio Philosophiea, pt. ii., 1900. 

Literature. — Fraser’s Complete Works of Berkeley b now 
in its second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901); his I4fc and 
Betters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on tlie PhUosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, Berkeley 1899, in Philos. Classics, based 
! in part on new materials. 

As regards Berkeley’s metaphysics, the criticisms of Reid 
Intellectual Powers (in vol. 1. of Hamilton’s ed. of his works), 
Essay ii. chs. x. xl., are classical in their way ; Green, in the 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green's Works, 
toL i., 1885), 5 168 ff., treats Berkeley only as preparing the way 
for Hume’s completer empiricism ; J, S. Mill's essay in Dis- 
sertations, voL iv., 1876, and the chapters on the ‘ Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Ifatter,’in his Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philos, (third, 1807, and later editions), chs. xi. xii. and 
Appendix, are interesting for their points of difference from, as 
well ns of identitj’ with, Berkeley’s theory ; a brief review of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson's Btesnente of General Philosophy (1896), pp. 164- 
180, is useful ; in addition to the histories of philosophy see 
Lyon’s L’litalisme en Angleterre au cmiie tilde (Paris, 1888), 
and Adamson’s Development of Modem Philosophy (1903), 
vol. i. pp. 124-182 and 250 f. ; for other literature sec DPhP, 
vol. 111. pt. 1. (1905) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Heinac’s Gesch. 
d. Philos.ti liL (1907) p. 172 f.; Ueberweg’s own German tr. of 
the Principles is useful for the running criticism given in the 
notes. - H. BARKEE. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX.— i. Life.— 
Bernard ■«ras bom at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091 ; see Vacandard, Vie de 
S. Bernard, i. 1). His father, Tescelin (t Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, 
gentle but brave, of high birth ; his mother, Alith 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 
Bernard’s noble descent see the ‘ diatribe ’ by P. F. 
Chifilet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1642). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he 

E ersuaded thirty youn^ noblemen, including his 
rothers, to enter with lum the most austere monas- 
teryof Europe, the famous Citeaux {PLclxxxv. 237), 
founded 15 years previously by Robert of Molesme 
(fMay 1110), and governed, after Robert had been 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (t28th March 1134; for his life see 
DNB, x.viv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of a third colony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a new "home. Bernard 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in ChampsOTe, 
and there (25th June 1116), in a ^vild valley called 
■Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he buUt a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitoir, and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre- 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
MeglingeFs description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; 
Meglinger, Jtin. Cist, in PL clxxxv. 1608). To this 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvanx 
(i.e. Clara Vallis, ' Brightdale,’ vice Wormwood, 
Vallis Ahsinthialis, PL clxxxv. 241). Here the dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and for a 
time Bernard’s health was impaired. But the abbey 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons. 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his 
first eflforts showing abundant vigour but little of 
the later skill. His activity was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence rapidly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophecy 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50 ; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv. 374 ff.). At the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerful advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, though the 
Rule of the Templars, commonly assigned to him 
(Bouquet, Bccucit, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labbd, Cone, xxi, 360 ; Mabillon, 
Op. Rem. ii. 643, in PR clxxxii. 919). His dcLaxide 
novCB militia; ad milites Templi was written about 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL 
clxxxii. 92211.). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of 'Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Romo as a meddler, and 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Roman 
chancellor. Cardinal Haimerich {Ep. 48). 

With the death of Honorins II. (14th Feb. 1130) 
Bernard’s European fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Vacandard, op, cit. 
L 291 n.) secured for Innocent H., whoso hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus n.), had been most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labb6, 
Cone. xxi. 441-4); and a few months later, at 
Chartres (Jan. 1131 ; see Vacandard, op. cit. i. 303), 
the idlegiance of Henry I. of England, in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy were leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus (PR clxxxv. 271). In conse- 
quence, Innocent showered immunities on the 
Cistercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al- 
most immediately after his election) took with him 


Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
128fr.) he owed no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clair- 
vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
in a more convenient place (PR mxxxv. 283-5). 
In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
23 Sennones in Cantica (Bern. Epp. 163-4 ; Vacan- 
dard, op. cit. i. 471). In 1137, os the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Anacletus had crowned as the first king of Sicily, 
was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
(25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
Rome, left Bernard the virtual peme of Christendom, 
though not without opposition from the cardinals 
(see oelow, re Gilbert de la Porr^e) ; and ivith 
the election of Eugenios lH. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clnirvnux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenios in. 
to preach the second Crusade at Vezelay (Easter, 
Slst March 1146). He was aftenvards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting with the Emperor Conrad ill. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Dec. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
Chartres (7th May 1160; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronins, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 42^33) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief-— 
an office which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
last years Bernard sufiered much pain and dis- 
appointment. The misfortunes of the second 
Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(13th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1163, and was buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander m., 
15th Jan. 1174 (PR clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references (Par. xxxi.) show the regard in which 
he was imiversally held. When in 1793 Clairvanx 

and the tombs 
distributed as 
L clxxxv. 1697). 

2 . Character and place in histoir. — The char- 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 (s.v. Aeelard). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily wealmess (see the list of 
his journeys in Vacandard, qp. cit. ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men "will be apparent from 
the preceding outlines of his life. _ Mis personal 
magnetism, ns wo see from the Life written by 
William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PR clxxxv'. 258), 
was extraordinary, and no doubt, jn part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see a'bove). Equally important was his fear- 
lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
tion ho proved himself n true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 

S of his age cannot bo exaggerated. For a 
ears the centre of Christendom was trans- 
from Romo to Clairvaux. His influence 
was generally on the side of the angels, though 
deduction must bo made for his passion ns a heresy- 
hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, which leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action (e.a. his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres [Bernard, 
166-87, with which cf. Peter of Clugny, 
Rp. i 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless v'igilnnce shows a tenden^ to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, probably, as in the case of William 


was turned into a glass factory 
broken up, Bernard’s bones were 
relics to surrounding churches (P. 
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Fitzherbert, archbp. of York, throngh the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking to Clairvaux as their head. 

St. Bernard was the last CTeat founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into eveiy land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly through his pres- 
tige and influence; of these 68 were miations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Ori^. Cist. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877 ; Vacandard, op, cit. li. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country, especially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire (Eng. llist. Rev. [1893] pp. 
625-76 ; ‘ The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article Monasticism 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 

3. St. Bernard’s theological disputes.— The 
influence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see Abelard, vol. i. 
p. 16; to the authorities there cited add, for 
R.C. views, Vacandard, Abilard, sa lutte avec S. 
Bernard, Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be swept away by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us : 

•Bernard was, from the fervonr of his Christian religion, ns 
Jealous ns from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonings ; and if anything alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily gave ear to It’ 
('do Oest. Friderici,' 1. 47, in Pertz, MGH xx, 376). 

Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard — this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed — but also with 
Gilbert de la Porr^e. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard’s side by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre in his 
Libellus contra Gilbert. Porret. (Pi clxxxr. 695 ff.), and in his 
jEpistola de Condemnatione, written forty years later to Ilcnry 
(not * Albinos,’ as Mabillon, Migne, and other editors ; see Hist. 
ifff. de la France, xiv. 839 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Ep. is in PL clxxxv. 687 ff. It Is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. Iv. c, 41) by E.O. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. cit. But the publication 
of the Historia Ponlificalis (written In 1163, first published In 
1868 by W. Arndt in SIGH xx. 617-46) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see DNB xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, has shown us the inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more Impartial statement is given us by Otto of Freising 
(fie Oest. Friderici, I. ce. 65-7). 

Gilbert, who was bom at Poitiers about 1076, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
ing on theologj’ at Paris, he retired, ns bishop, to Poitiers 
(1141), possibly as the result of Abelard’s condemnation at Sens 
(see vol. 1. p. 16). He died in 1164. His de Sex Principiis, a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized medimval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Glosta Ordinaria he became a Joint-author of the 
current mediraval notes on the Bible (B. L. Poole, Illustrations 
of Hist, of Sled. Thought, 1884, p. 136 n. ; for Gilbert’s philo- 
•ophiral position, see Ueberweg, L 899). 

Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
* was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in litera^ culture surpassed by 
none’ (Eistona Pont. viii. 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boethius, but proved spurious by 
F. Nitzsch, Das System des Boethius, Berlin, 
1860). In this Commentar. in Boeth., Gilbert, 
by distinguishing ‘God’ from ‘Deity,’ in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
unity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
tomal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op. cit. 179 ff. ; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersoh 
and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyk. [1858] Ixvii. 209 ff.). 
His obscure statements led his archdeacons to 
lodge charges with Eugenius in., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Rheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals ; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates _ of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard ’ (John of Salisbury, op. cit. 
ix. 523 ff. ; on the complicated politics which led 
the English to this support or Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings, 1. 363 ff.). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 
proposed that Gilbert’s commentary should bo 
handed over to him that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss — a declaration re- 
ceived with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
‘ that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (Otto Freis. op. cit. i. 66 f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese’; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation (PL clxxxv. 597) i.s, as John of Salisbury 
shows (Hist, Pont. xi. xii. 525 11’.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may ho 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140 ; see Deutsch, Die Synode v. 
Sens, Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil — ‘ Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him — Arnold of Brescia (see ‘Ar- 
noldists,’ s.v. Sects [Christian]). But, beyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Zurich, Bernard had little to do Mith this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 195 f., 243 f. ; 
Vacandard, Revue des Quest. Eistor. 1884, 62-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the people 
welcomed the doctrines ns an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberic, Bernard (June 1145; for date see Va- 
candard, Vie de S. Bern. ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at Albi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc- 
cess, which became complete when his opponent 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa- 
tion. The discredited Heniy was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 233 n.). 

(For St. Bernard and the Henricians see Bern. Ep. 241, also 
Vitae in PL clxxxv. 311, 427 ; * Acta Hildeberti Cenoman.’ in 
Bouquet, Eecueil, xil. 647-51, 654.) 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365 ; Otto Freis. cp. cit. i. 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph hen Meir [tr. by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter is m 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, c.g. Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 (PL clxxxix. 366). 

4. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. — Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follows : — 

(i.) Epistles. — Bernard’s Letters, of which about 
450 appear to genuine (in PL clxxxiL), reveal 
the width of his influence and the range of his 
activities. They deal yith all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters throngh all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current events they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (see vol. i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and tliey are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Vita Malachia;, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) Devotional and BORTATORr.— Of these 
the most important are : — 

(n) The de Considerations, in 5 books (Piclxxxii. 
727 ff.), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book iii. in 1152 ; see the references in iii. 
c. 5, § 20) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade (de, Consid. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius in. ‘Con- 
sideration’ was treated by Bernard under four 
heads : (1)_ concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things above. 
In tTiis last we see his Mysticism, But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals (de 
Consid. iii. c. 2) and otlier abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of tlie Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e.g. E. Brown, Fasciculus 
rerum Expetendantm et Fugiendamm (1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius V. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(6) The de Moribus et Officio Episeopomm, 
written about 1126 to Archbp. Heniy of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversions ad Clericos (both 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the nces of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sennones de tempore (PL clxxxiii, 35-360), 
de Sanctis (id. 359-536), and de Diversis (ib. 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not perhaps of 
the highest order (see a criticism in Vacandard, 
op. cit, i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects (e.a. 
crusades), and in its ‘ converting ' power, especially 
using ‘ conversion ’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense, ii. 13, in PL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Ca3sar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Jfiractilorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.] 

(d) The de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (PL clxxxii. 
1001 ir., written before 1128, see Ep. 52). Ber- 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all tJio good in man had appeared to an auditor 
to bo an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. Bernard therefore drew up au 
account of the relation of CTace and freeudll. Ho 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But ‘ the begin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neitlier 
through U 2 nor with us,’ in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntarv’ consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘ merit.’ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s merej’ as our sole ‘ merit ’ (e.g. 
Serm. in fest. omn. Sanct. i. 11, PL cl.xxxiii. 459 : 
‘ Sed qniu potest esse omnis justitia nostra coram 
Deo ! ’ etc., or in Cantica, xxii. 11, in PL, ib. 883), 
being combined with the usual medimval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) Mystical.— T he most important of Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings arc his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon (Strmones in Cantica Caniicontm, 
PL clxxxiii. 780 ff.). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Considerations. Of this scries, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before his 
death. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (cf. Nos. 26 and 
47, § 8). Cant. iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(t before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, PL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

•The great importance ot Bernard in the history of Hj’stlciam 
does not lie in the speculative side ot his teaching:, in which he 
depends almost entirely upon Aupustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recali devout and loving: contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of our 
Saviour as the “Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and l^Tlcal sacred 
poetry ’ (W. It. Inge, Christian Bt/stieism (1S99J, 140 n.X 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Clirist, but the 
enforced celibacy of monosticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit, App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefly due 
to the influence of Origen (see vol. i. p. 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis, No. 92 (in PL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (PL, ib. 884 ft'.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit. 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
‘ wTapped up ’ (involutum). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unuTapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intcllectus nor by 
opinio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three stages — consideratio dispensativa, 
axtimativa, and speculativa, in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contemplatio (de 
Consid. V. 1-4 ; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, Iii. 4, 5). 

Wo see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo (PL clxxxii. 974 ff.). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit. cc. 8, 15). The first stopo is carnal 
love, in which the man loves himself. ’The speond is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmucli ns it is due 
to sullering and experience. In the third stage he 
loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘ intoxicated by the Dinne love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one spirit with Him.’ To be thus affected 
is to be deified (‘ sic affici deificari est,’ op. cit. § 
and cf. Ep. 107, 6 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics]) — the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity ’ (§ 30). 

(iv. ) Poetical. — Mucli doubt has been cost upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but by none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Eem. v. 891) that the CLstercinns 
•denied themselves the use of metrical forms ’ (see 
the statement of Nicholas do Clairvaux, Ep, 10, in 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi.); nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard cora- 
jiosed some h 5 'mns and had some distinction as a 
ilain chantlst is acknowledged, but he tells iis 
limsolf that he ‘neglected metre that he might 
paj' more attention to sense ’ [Bern. Ep. 303, 3 ; 
the Tonale (PL clxxxii. 1151 ff.) owes more to his 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
loi-5)]. The arguments of Trench and others, that 
•if Benmrd did not write them, it Ls not easy to 
guess who could,’ are therefore of little value, nioro 
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especially as Trench owns the ‘ general ascription 
to Bernard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 
Mriod, whereof the authorship was uncertain.’ The 
Salve, mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 632*'). 
The section ad faciem, ‘ 0 sacred head once 
wounded’ {.SaZwe, caput cnientntum), is in all hymn- 
books. The Jiihilus rhythmicus de nomine Jesu, 
oririnally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent., in 
Bodleian ; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 15th cent. ; see J. 
Mearns, in Julian, Diet. Hymn. 686), is beautiful 
througliout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas [Jesu, dulcis memoria-, E. 
Caswall (+ 1828), ‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee’ ; 
for other versions see Julian, «.«.] are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(t 1365) as an office for the daily use of the friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certainly 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Serm. de 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘Bonus es, domine, animae qmerenti 
te,’ etc.). 


Luzbatcre.— 1. Life of St. BernJLRD. — (a) Sources.— Vfe 
vain our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his rotum- 
SiouB Letters [supra § 4 (i.)]. A critical edition of their order 
is much needed. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (i) William of St. Thierry about 1146 (in PL clxxxv. 
2260.), and continued alter William’s death by Arnold of 
Bonneval (t c. 1156), near Chartres (PL ib. 2670.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed (Ep. 310); (ii) his 
secretary OeoOrey, who succeeded him as abbot of (jlairvanx 
(PL clxxxv. 302 0.): (iii) Alain (t 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
(PL clxxxv. 4700.). To the above we must add (Iv) Liber 
Miraeulorum (in PL clxxxv. 12730.) of the Spanish monk 
Herbert of Clalrvnux, much of which is legendary ; as Is also 
fy) the rffo Bemardi of John the Hermit (In PL clxxxv. 633. 
John the Hermit Is unknown, unless he be identical, as 
Vacandard, op. eit. L xllv, suggests, with the prior of Clalrr-aux, 
e. 1180); (vl) the Exordium Magnum Ordinis Cislereiensis 
(in PL clxxxv. 996 0.), written between 1200 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(i) Modem Lives. — Of these we may mention the Life in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. d. 20); the gencroi preface by 
Mablllon to his ^ittons (see infra) t Aug. Neander, Dcr 
heUige Bernhard, 1813, 1848, 1888, also 2 vols. ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotha, 1889, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1843 (Neander has also 
given a full treatment of the theology in his Church Bistorp}; 
G. Hiiffer, Derheilige B. von Clairvaux, llunster, 1886, and 
‘Die Anfange des zweiten Kreuzzugs,' in Bist, Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Bist. de S. Bernard et son siiele, 1848 
(many later edd.). This last uncritical work has been 
largely used by the somewhat rhetorical but sympathetic 
R S. Storrs, Bernard of Clairvaux, 1892. Probably the best 
life in English, though full allowance must be made (or its 
angle of vision, is J. C. Morison, St. Bernard, 1868 (many later 
edd.). The fullest and best life, apart from its ultramontane 
standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Paris, 1895. 
To this add his early studies, S. Bernard Orateur, Rouen, 
1877, and Abllard, sa lulte avee S. Bernard, Paris, 183L 
Kugler, AnaXelcten t. Gesch. des zweit. Kreuzzugs, Tubingen, 
1878 and 1882, and J!eue Analekten, 1885, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
janauschek, Bibliographia Bemardina, Vienna, 1891. 

il. Tu^oioor.— -To the well-known works of Hamack, Loofs, 
Sceberg, and W. R. Inge (Christian Mt/stleism, 1809), add 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 
1882. 

iii. Ewr/OAS.— WSS of Bernard abound (see Potthnst, s.v.), 
and testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg ns early ns 1472; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Paris, 1508. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1620 and many others (e.g. 1516, 1547, 1566, 1572, 1586, 
1001, 1609). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641, 1067, on which J. Mabillon based his standard ed. 
(2 vols., 1667, 1600, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 Is that reprinted 
in Migne, PL vols. clxxxii.-v. A new critical ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Janauschek, Xenia Bemardina, 
Vienna, 1S9L A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1865, is in 
progress ; also by Cbarpentlcr, Paris, 1873, in 8 vols. Many 
of the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Eales, 4 vols., 1SS9-96 (with Intcoduction and Life). 
Add also M. C. and C. Patmore, On the Love of God, 1831. 
The de Consideratione is in Goldast, Monarehia Bom. Imperii, 
Hanover, 1612, U. 680. H. B. WORKMAN. 


BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).— A Chaldtean 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Ensebius (Chronicon, 5. 8) and 
Tatian (Oratio ad Grcecos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus Soter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the corresponding work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by framentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor and ApoUodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
19 f.) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosns. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fraaments, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his own time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Tiftmat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeded by the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronolo^ of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The difficulty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have snfiered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Gutschmia, which is here given. 

10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years, 
let Dynasty : 86 Chaldieans . . 34,091 years. 

Ilnd „ SMedes . . . 224 years. B.0. 2450-2226 
lllrd „ 11 Chaldffians . . 248 „ „ 2225-1977 

rVth ,, 49 Chaldieans . . 458 „ „ 1977-1519 

Vth „ 9 Arabians. . . 245 „ „ 1618-1273 

Vlth „ 45 Chaldieans . . 626 „ „ 1273- 747 

Vllth „ 8 Assyrians . . 121 „ „ 740- 025 

Vlllth ,, 6 Chald^ns . . 87 „ „ 625- 533 

It has been pointed out by Brandis (Rerum 
Assyriarum tempora emendata, p. 17) and Gut- 
8chmid(oj7. cit. infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Clialdroans, 
and whicn terminated with the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosns’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fr^ments which 
have been preservecT by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
assar (b.C. 747?) states that the Chaldieans were 
acquainted ivith astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nabopolassor and Nebuchadrezzar — the death of 
Nabopolassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon — and about the succes- 
sion of Chaldceon kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provisional frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. liecent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn; e.g. his account of 
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the Deluge UCTees even in details mth the cunei- 
form text. Ho confidence, however, can he re- 

E osed in the numbers allotted to his dynasties. 

1 his antediluvian draasty one or two names 
can be recognized with some difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, c.g. the last two kings — the name 
of the first of whom, Otiortes, has been suggested 
by Lenormnnt to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaratntu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sitnapisti of 
tho_ Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous JJammurabi (B.c. 2130). His 
Arabian djmasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 l^gs and 245 years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kmgs are known, 
covering a period of 676 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s Historg lies in the 
fra^ents of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Tittmat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon) ; that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Cannes {Ed-ghan — 
the fish ?), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (of. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity Tehuti) ; the legend of the great 
tower and the confusion of tongues; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Delude, From the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus's account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chaldiean tradition. In par- 
ticular, his stoiy of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh epic. 

liiTERATUnE. — Maspero, Bisioire aneienne, Paris, 18S8, vol. I. 
•Les Origines’; Lenonnant, Etsai de eommentaire de frag- 
msnCs eosmogoniques de Dlrose, Paris, 1872; Cory’s ‘Ancient 
Fragments’ (Tsili and rramiaffons), 1832 ; G. Smith, TSBA 
vol. lii., and art. ‘Berosus’ in EBr; Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East, hood. 18SJ, also Religions of Ancient Eaypt and 
Babylonia, Lond. 1902, and II ib, Leet. on ‘ Babylonian llcligion,’ 
Lond. 1887; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Zu den Fragmentcn des 
Berosos und Etesias,’ in Bheinischis iluseum, rili. 250 (1853). 

Jajies Baikie. 

BESTIALITY. — Bestiality, t.e. the possession 
or exhibition of the (jualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself in human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways : 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, to a relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from the oases the greatest 
possible nourisliment ; this urged the races 
lonvard ; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling ; 
peoples in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 
Semiiic Origins, ch. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
conditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive udthin them all primitive bestial elements. 

1. Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an onportunity was 
afforded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dat^, supplemented occasionally 
byalittle Mme(seoDoughty, Arabia Descria^, 188S, 
i. 156 ff. ; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60 ; and Barton, op. ext. 75 and 77 ff.). The 
population was always underfed and afflicted rvith 
a gnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of the method of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c, 400 A.D. 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel and hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim uath 
their swords, hacking off pieces of the q^uivoring 
flesh and devonring|them raw, with such wuld haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was wholly 
devoured (cf. W. R, Smith, Eel. of the Semites^, 
338 ff.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrifice is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religious customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
properly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1 S 1”) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become dinink 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 2’ compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
*in the day of a solemn assembly.* This noise 
could hardly have been all duo to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must m part at least have been duo to revelry. 
Private feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 6'*), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
S’”) ; and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts do^^•n to the Exile. 

the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vino, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is em'^died in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gn 9^*’. That 
drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
histoiy is proved by 1 S 25®*, Dt 21**, and Pr 23^®’. 
Herodotus (ii, 60) vouches for the fact that large 
quantities of wine were also consumed at certain 
Egyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it prodneed 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice ns it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2 . Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar stage of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. The physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character; and ns religion perpetuated these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
thej' can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egj-ntians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a •wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion ■with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a woman 
(cf. AS Yi. 125-127). Jastrow (AJSL xv. 207 ff.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sporadictJly 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20'“* would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 

Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandiy, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This tj^e of 
polyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind of mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 
promiscuity. After settlement in agricultural 
lands this type of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
Women who adhered to tue older type of marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion ■with a tem^e 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves do^wn to the reform of 
Josiah in the year B.C. 621 (cf. Dt 23’^- 2 K23^). 

In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
code of gammurahi shows that a class of un- 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘dogs,’ were also connected ■with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit. 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23“. In Egypt similar I 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallio god Min, whose festal procession is 
pictured on the walls of the temple of Deir el- 
Bahri and elsewhere, and by the god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies ■with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod, i. 199), in Egypt 
lib. ii. 64), and in Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to perpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 
these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these obiects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. For example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was immitigated bestiality. 
Similar crimes, however, occur in modem times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 

* [This crime, which still occurs sporadically, so that moderi) 
crii^nal codes provide penalties for its suppression, seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Eomans o( the later 
period, as is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
described in the lltiamorphosa of Apuleius, so that the 
'Abodd. Zdrd forbids the stabling of cows In Gentile stalls 
(JB V. 621). I^ual degeneracy is recounted in the Arabian 
Bighlt (tr. Payne, London, 18S2-84, iv. 137-143), and in the 
Hindu Ajvamedha Ig.v.) there ■was even a ritual bestiality 
with tiie membnim virile of the sacrificed sacred horse. In 
mj-tholt^, however, the majority of the amours between 
human beings and animals, tvith which eveiy student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, receive their ex- 
planation from totemism, so that, as MacCulloch observes, 

‘ as man’s religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and gods ossrame more and more a human form, hut preserve 
traces of their animal form, and from this such talcs take 
their origin' (cf. his admirable chapter on 'Beast-Marriages.’ 
CF pp. 26S-278, and the literature there died).— Loots H. 
GaAT.l 


3 , Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
aucient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
■with child (Am 1“). Assyrian kings seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
flayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on pity walls {KB ii. 165), bored out tbe eyes of 
their prisoners (t6. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 25’), and tore out 
their tongues lib. ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their ■victims on stakes (cf. ib. i. 113, ii. 165). Per- 
haps to fotnre generations the warfare of the 
present ■will seem as bestial as these cruelties do 
to us. See, further. Crimes. 

LirnaATUEB. — W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^, 1894, 
passim; Barton, Semitic Origins, 190Z, passim; Post, Grand- 
rise der ethnolo^chen Jarisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-65, IL 
390 S.; Driver, art. 'Ashtoretb,' In HDB; and Barton, 
art ‘ Aahtoreth,' in JB. GeOEQK A. BaRTON. 

BETROTHAL.— See Marriage. 
BETTING.— See Gambling. 

BHAGAVAD-GiTA (the ‘ Song of the Blessed ’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth hook of the Mah5bh&rata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clans of the Eauravas and 
P&nijavas, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance against one another with 
the forces and allies on either side to the plain of the Kurus, in 
the neighbourhood of tbe modem Delhi. Tbe two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to tbe name of Kurus or 
Kauravas; but the title is usually limited to that side which 
was arrayed under the leadership of the blind king DhytarilrtrE. 
To him the course of the battle is narrated by nis charioteer 
Sanjaya, who has been endowed by Vyasa, the reputed author 
of the Mahabhamta, with supematuml power to discern all tbs 
incidents of the fight. Almost the first place in this narraOve 
of Sanjaya is taken by the dialogue between Ki?na and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is Bhagavadgltopaniiaa, 'the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Bhagavad-Gitd, or simply Oita. 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Arjuna, 
the famed archer of the race of the Fiin^vas, hesitates to be^ 
the fight ; and is recalled to a sense of nis duty by Kfjns, who 
in human form stands by his side as bis charioteer. Tbe admoni- 
tions and instructions of Ky;pa adopt a more serious and 
elevated tone as be proceeds, and in tbe eleventh book be 
reveals himself to Arjuna os tbe one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed tbe form of the hero of tbe Yfidava 
race. 

This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Kr$na, 
who in the Mahdbharata appears at one time' as a 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Vi§nn), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified ■with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed irith regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, ch. iL (Leipzig, 1905). The 
follo'\\’ing brief statement must sulfice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

lt_ may be assumed as probable that Kr^na was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race — a religion inde- 
pendent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
m which a special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
• Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. As 
the form of Kr^na avithin the race to which he 
belonged was advanced from the position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially vrith 
the^ god of the BhSgavatas), Brahmanism claimed 
ns its own this popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
carnation of Vi§nn. In t his way Brahmanism 
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sncceeded in gaining over the entire religions com- 
munity of the Bhagavatas, and the latter (a stUl 
existing sect [see Bhakti-Marga]) were merged in 
Brahmanism. The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
the New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-GitS, in ^dew of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion in many passages. On a metaphysical basis 
there has been raised in it a structure of lofty 
ethical teacliing, which we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-GitS in its original form, but in a 
form which is the result of essential modifications. 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Kr§na, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Kr?na, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
filment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
bo the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his superhuman but still bodily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 
presence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 
By the side, however, of this deity, thus con- 
ceived in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire poem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Absolute. At 
one time ICi^na says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all things therein 5 at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
maps, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven ivith one another, some- 
times folloiving one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric ; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. VEDANTA). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, ivhether os 
regards contents or value. 

The attempt has been made to explain HTsay the contradic- 
tions of the Blia^vad-GItS, on the theory that no dcQnlto 
system Is here Intended ; that the whole Is the work of a poet, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
him, without heeding the anomalies which are Invoived in 
detail. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagarad-Oitt cannot bo set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character. It can be explained only on the hj-polhesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Krjna 
must bo a later addition. Adolf Holtzmann therefore main- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally- a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modilled and 
adapted in the interests of the Vi^nu-Kmpa cult, and had thus 
Impressed upon It its present form. This theorj- also, however, 
is mistaken ; preciselj- the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire ciiaracter of the poem in design and execution is so over- 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a pureiy theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantlieistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedinta philosophv. In the ancient poem h'rjna speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Kr?na, as of on individual, a person, a 
eonsclous deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman aiipears 
fn the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally identified with Epfiia. Briefly stated, then, tbs 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a Effooism based upon 
Vie Sahkhi/a-Yoga philosophy is set forth ; in the additions 
0 / the recension the Vedanta philosophy is taught (seo ortt. 
SA>-KnyA, Yoga, Vedaxta). It has long been l^own, Indeed, 
that the doctrines of the S5iikhyn-Yoga formed, on the whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagovad- 
Giti, and that, as compared with them, the Vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determino the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the VedSntic recension. 

The doctrines of the true original Bhagavad-GU5 
are briefly as follows. They may be denned as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the follotving account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the other, and especially in 
ite practical demands constantly intermingles the 
different recognized standpoints of religion and 
philesophy. 

We begin ^\'ith the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of God. God is a oon- 
soious, eternal, and almighty Being, the ‘groat 
Lord of the universe, who is wthout beginning’ 
(x. 3), He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able world, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19k He is therefore soul 
in another and higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. When it is asserted in vii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustoined, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sankhya, belongs to prahpti or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 
posed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
IS not itself independent, foDoiving its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God ; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavnd-Gitii. 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3, 4). He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God supor- 
mtends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), ana in this sense Ho is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified -with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 6) ; He determines their fate, 
i,e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘ revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show’ (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely for tho sake of tho universe, for 
He Himself has no wsh to fulfil, no end to attain 
^iii. 22, 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
jnstico increases,’ God, who is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, ».e. assumes now 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of tho good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to estaoHsh 
the right’ (iv. 6-^). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive. He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gitfi. 

The relation of God to tho world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stem law of retribu- 
tion, but by lovo to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
xriiL 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xriii. 50, 68, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divune 
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grace (prasada) •which ■we meet ■with in some Upa- 
n4sids of the middle period (see art. Upani§ADS), 
and -which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God -who raides the processes of 
the -world, yet, as -we sa-w aoove, all acts are to he 
ascribed to matter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns hack again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the -world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sahkhya system ; and in general all the 
■views of the Bhagavad-GitS -with regard to matter 
agree -with the doctrine of the Sahkhya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. GuNAS) ; by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 6 ff.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
•with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sahkhya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 6). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and eflects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve tiiat man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Ovei -against this mutabili^ of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible; 
for that which is, ever has been, and ever will be : 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is’ (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former is never 
subject to change. In reality the soul dwells 
■within the body absolutely inactive, ‘ neither act- 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unaffected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bhagavad-Gita. He who Imows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts off old clothes and puts on new (ii 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suffering and death, t.e. 
over events Avhich affect merely the perishable body. 

All this is pure Sfirikhya doctrme. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially different from that of the 
Sahkhya system ; it is decidedly more religious 
than philosophical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of theBhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, x-vii. 6). Indi- 
vidual souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which is 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
soul may bo able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We BOW come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the GitS. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of -which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


the second way is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, V. 2, xviii. 7), and, to" judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reiect the -way of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the world, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, had been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assailed. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side -with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
quietistio standpoint would have avoided. The 
Bhagavad-Gita reconciles the two views by ex- 
plaining that action in fulfilment of duty, which 
IS performed without regard to success and without 
any personal interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences are con- 
cerned is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the way of knowledge. 

The knowledge which is to be attained by the 
qnietistic way of salvation is described in several 
passages of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 
Sahkhya system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion of soul and matter ; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, wituont 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recomition of the pure S5h- 
knya ideal. In general the view of the Bhagavad- 
Gits is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this dis- 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knoidedge of God', it is this 
that first really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. "What is commanded must 
be done -n-ithout passion, -with quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or_ pain, good or evil fortune, -with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself -ndth 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the precepts of duty and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The_ requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original GltS 
■without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefore stand m sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xidii. 66 ; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, whmh take 
account only of the material world and offer oiJy 
transitory reward (cf. also ix. 20, 21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary conation for the 
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attainment of salvation (ii. 62, 63). In this require- 
ment, again, pure SSnkhya doctrine is assumed, as 
will be plain to eve^ one acquainted -with the 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

NVliether, however, it is the one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must he overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that ‘ the creatures follow their 
nature,’ and when in xvL 1 £F. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are bom to a godlike existence 
and those who are l»m to the existence of demons, 
this predetermination is to be conceived as an 
effect of pre^dous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gita of a real predestination ; rather it is 
apparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man’s option whether he 
will contend uith the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 15), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of duty (iii. 37, 43). But unbelief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic (yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. 10 ff., viii. 10, 12 ff,). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these voga 
observances are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-bom under favourable conditions, and wdU ultim- 
ately reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 ff.). 

We now come, finally, to the most important 
demand which the Gita makes upon those men who 
stand in need of deliverance. As is well knoum, the 
poem is the anthem in praise of bhakti, or beliering 
and trustful love to God. With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to the goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by that of unselfish perfomiance 
of duty. The entire ^oem is full of this thought, 
and it was composed with a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xnii. 
65), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him. To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his former conduct, bhakti assures delirwance, 
even to mil -doers, women, Vaiiyas, and SQdras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question ; the whole being of man must be 
filled uith unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, uill be directed towards God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gita (viiL 
6, 9, 10, 13), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

What, then, are wo to conceive to be the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
eartlily existence^ and has attained tmto God ? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sankhyn-Yoga? Does the soul, haiing been 
part of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
it, lose its indiriduality on its return to its 
origin ! No. Deliverance is conceived ns the 
state of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Sankhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bbagavad- 
GiUl does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the Bhfigavata religion, and vvhich from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith ; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the S5nkhya-Yoga, this doctrine 
maintained its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of the two philosophical systems. _ A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the relirious and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the ongina/ Bhagavad-GltJl, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (Braliman), is presented as the supreme first 
principle — sometimes the two are also identified; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the presence of God is put forward as the 
highest goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is difficult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially WTong if we assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to the 2nd century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 
question of Buddhist or Christian influence in the 
Bhagavad-Gitfi, Buddhist influence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17 ; and this idea may be supported by 
a reference to the occurrence of the word nirvana 
in the preceding verse. Since, howev'er, the appli- 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the lin- 
guistic usage of Buddhism (bra?imanirva^a occurs 
four times in the recension of the Gitfi), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist influence 
must be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more important. Such an influence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of the original Bhagavad-Gita, the date, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain. No thought is found in the GitS which may 
not be satisfactorily explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peoples, 
or from their characteristic mental disposition. 

Ltteratciie.— T he literature of the Bhagavnd-GFlil b of an 
extent that it le almost Impossible to survey. A detailed account 
of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Bha^., 
together with the native commentaries and the expositions of 
European scholars. Is given by Adolf Holtxmann, .Das Mahd- 
bhdrata vnd seine Teile, vol. if., 1S33, pp. 121-163. No year has 
passed since the apiicarance of this volume In which there have 
not been issued further Indian contributions to this literature. 
Of older works special mention should be made of tlie essay of 
W. von Humboldt, Ueber die txnfer dem JS'armn nhagavad' 
Gild bekannte Episode dee HahdbhdTata, Berlin, 1S20 ; of later 
works, the translations of K. T. Telang, SBB, vol. riil., 2nd 
ed., Oxford, ISOS ; J. Davies, 3rd ed., London, IS03 ; R. Garbc, 
liCipzlg, 1005; L, Barnett, Ixindon, 1005; C. Johnston, 

1903. Cl. also Sir Monier Monier- Williams, Indian Ii itdom^, 
1876, p. ISeff.; E. W. Hopkins, lieligiont of India, London, 1800, 
p. 380 fl. ; R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, London, 
1893, pp. 207, £35fT.; M. Winternitz, Gesehiehte der indisehen 
laUeratUT, L Leipzig, 1903, pp. 305-370. E. GARBE. 

BHAGAVATAS.— SeoBHAKTi-:MAnoA, p. 6-10''. 

BHAIRAVA. — Bhairava is a name of 6iva, 
meaning ' fearful.’ Originally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ‘ fear ’ form. As such the word is found quite 
earij', but the worship of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 
Eight, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
S^iva are then recognized, those commonly u.scd 
being ‘Bhairava the Black’ and ‘Bhairava the 
Dog.^ Svfiiva, 'he that has a dog for hLs horse, 
is also a freqnent designation of Bhairava. He 
ha-s a female consort called Ehairavl. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical. 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modem 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Brfihmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant jpersonifieation 
of the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhumiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brahman priests an 
attendant of their sod, then representing that 
higher god, and finally, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chiefly in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers of the 
little god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the BrSlimanio 
hero Bhim, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhim the weapon 
associated with that hero. At present it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
isiva form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Paniab. 
In the north ho is revered chiefly as a black aog. 
In middle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worshipped with 
milk ofierings, in towns, especially in the north, 
with spirituous liquors ; and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and dissdute 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
ho nas a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 

Liteiutdrb.— E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnologv of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore 
cf BoHhtm India, now ed., Lend. 1890. 

E. Washbubn Hopkiks. 
BHAKTI-MARGA.-;-!. Introduction. — Bhakti- 
M&rga (the bhakti-jtath) is a general name given to 
those sects of modem Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhakti, or devotional faith, as ■ 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the ‘ works-path’ 
{harma-mS,rga) and the ‘knowledge-path ’ (Jndna- 
marga). The doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modem Vishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 160 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-relirion of modern India, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saivbm. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vai§navas, but several Saiva sects teach the doc- 
oV'ine of bhakti as directed to 6iva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Vishnuite. 

The word bhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
KaA. Bkdgavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
bhxj, meaning, in this case, ‘to adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘ adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘ the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhagavata 'g. worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a_ religious term bhakti is defined* as ‘an 
affection fixed upon the Lord’; but the word 
‘affection’ {anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular affection {rakti) which arises after 
f™owledge of the attributes of the Ador- 
able One. 

ITie best oglcia] account of ihaiti is contained in the 
Apnons/tw ot SSuddyn, a work of unknown date, but modern, 
which, with a c»mmentary, was translated by Cowell in 1878. 
Atter fleliniDZ bhakli, as above explained, the writer further 

• iapdilya, 1. 2. 


states that it is not knowledge, though it may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hate the Adorable may have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and bhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. It is simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief in a system. There is a promise of immortality 
to him who • abides ’ in Him. ‘ Abiding ’ means ‘ having bhakti.' 
Bhakti is not a wish. A wish is selfish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a ' work,' and does not depend upon an effort of t£c 
will. The fruit of ‘works’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, t.e., the doer must say, 
‘Whatever I do, with or without my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it os impelled by Thee.' Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti, but are bondage. 

Bhakti, it looked upon as ‘faith,’ is not 'belief.' That may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhakti. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiary preliminary to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know by 
bhakti, we can only recognize by it— a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or ‘fruits' that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considering everything as His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to Uis will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

The highest bhakti may be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Krena, Kama-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
able in'becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly compassion is purely disinterested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others' 
woes. 

So far ^ “ religious technical term, bhakti is a 

most difficult word to translate. Probably ‘ faith,’ in the sense 
of 'devotional faith,’ and not of mere 'belief,' is its best 
representative In English, but unless 'faith' is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. 'Devotion' 
gives an idea as incomplete as ' faith ’ ; for, though devotion is a 
necessary element of bhakti. It does not imply the after sense 
which is insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the word 'faith,' understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. 

(a) Signification and Indian origin of the word 
‘ bhakti,’ — Tiie use of the word bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries niter Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incommtible with belief in the 
existence of such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism* of the earliest Upanisads and of 
works based upon them (see VedantA). In the 
sense of ‘ love directed to God ’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist works of the 4th cent. B.C. ; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (iv. iii. 95), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini. It is fully estab- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gitd {q.v.), which belong to 
the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, we 
assume that the word bhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot bo traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.C., it is important to inquire 
how far back we can trace the feeling which it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
AYe occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Varuna. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-boni from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to thegenial, hearty, polytheistic 
natnre-worship of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmans — in that part of India the sole reposi- 

• This is the convenient name given by Hopkins to the un- 
sysiematized Brahmanical teaching of the earliest Upani?adJ 
before it had developed into the systematized Vedanta of 
Sankara. 
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tones of tho learning of their time — carried their 
speculations into the region of pantheism. The 
origin of the monotheism from which bhakti sprang 
must be sought elsewhere than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, e.^tending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by dilFerences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Zladhyadcia or ‘Midland,’ and corresponding 
to the country near the modem Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the A^an lan^age 
spoken in the Midland that in later times devdoped 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Vedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that Uie Brahmans consolidated their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- 
sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost All the old relimous 
literature which has come doum to ns had, if not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. _ 

(6) Indian monotheism and its probable origin . — 
The word ‘Midland’ suggests an ‘Outland,’ also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
class— that of the Ksatriyas, or warriors. In the 
earlier times these s^red with the Brahmans the 
right of sacrifice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monopolized by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outland 
were not, in later Vedic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the BrShmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the K§atriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen rvrtness is 
borne even in contemporary BrahmanicaJ ■writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy — the Snfikhya — took its birth, 

S atronized and perhaps founded by K?atriyas. 

fere, later on, Sakya Siihha and Mahiivira, both 
K?atriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jam religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
‘Brahmaism,’ tho leading spirits of the K?atriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 

Sakya Siiiiha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, tho famous 
king of MithilS, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagnvata religion, 
but also took a prominent port in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans of many varying views. 
According to the Bhugavata Puruna (nr. xxi. 2G), 
even Kapila, the founder of the S5nkhya system, 
was descended from a Bdjarsi, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya. Tho Brhaduranyaka Upanisad (li. 
L Iff.) and the Kauptaki Brahmana Upanisad 
(iv. 1 ff.) both tell us how GSrgyn, a Brfihman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the K$atriya 
Aj.^ta^atra of Kfill. To the east and south of the 
Midland lay the country of the Puuchalas. Here 
lived the I^atriya Jaivali, who, according to, tho i 
Chhdndogya Upanisad (X. viii. 1 and V. iiLff.) 

S ut the Brfthmans to silence and taught the 
rfihman Gautama. He even (V. iiL 7) claimed 
that his system of religious thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (V. xL) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, tho KaikCya country of the 
■western PanjJib. Five great theologians come to 


a Brfihman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. So he sends them on to a Ksatriya, 
Asvapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. These Upanisads were all BrShmani- 
cal, and their authors had no temptation to e.xtol 
the learning of the K§atriyas. On tho contrary, 
■when they got a chance, they ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an ojiponent is made short work of 
by the author of the Satapatha Brahmana (Vin. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘ the 
words of a Ksatriya.’ 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which tliis doctrine of monotheism 
was reacned, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the legends dealingr with the origins ot the BhSgSTota 
religion are connected in some way or other with tho sun. 
According to the ilahabhdrata (xii. 12033), tho Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer NSrodo, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated It to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of tho 
Adorable — that of RSma-chandro— was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while Kffua, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him tho branch of tho 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
lepends connected with Bhagnvata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugriva, Roma's oily, bad the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, tho wife of tho five 
Papdavas, but in the Aeta Sanctorum ot the Bhagavatas, tbs 
Bhakta-mdta, only one Is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected wiOi n miracle performed by Kiypa with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by tho sun. Satr&Jit, 
Kr^pa's father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the sun a Jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanlcal 
literature was 'i fijfmvalkya. According to the rffpuPuriSpo 
(m. V. ff.), he refused to obey his preceptor's command to Join 
in worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and In- 
elliolent Brahmans.’ He explained that ho acted ‘In’or ‘for’ 
hhakli (the MSS dilfcr), and rejected so much of tho Yajnr 
■Veda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who Imparted to him a new and schis- 
matical Yajur Veda of its own. With this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king ot the Outland, 
and the legendary falher-in-Iawof Rima-diandra. The Brhad- 
dranvnka Upanisad (in. i.) tells how ho discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how ho disputed 
with and silenced orthodox BrAbmans. According to BhSgavaU 
eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes through the sun 
on its way to tho Adorable after death. Nirabiirka, the earliest 
of the Bhtgavata reformers. Is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun is 

f iven the title of ' Bhagarat’ by the peasants of Northern Indio, 
n modern language Bhagavat Surj/a, tho Adorable Bun, 
becomes Sunij Bhagardn. Finally, In the later stages ot tho 
Bhagnvata religion, the Adorable is identified with Vifpu, a 
deity who. In the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-god. 

(c) Founder of the monotheistic Bhugavata 
religion. — Under any circumstances, ■whether^ tliis 
monotheism was a development of sun-worship or 
not, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject : — The founder of 
the religion was one Kr§na (Krishna) Vfisudova, 
a Ksatriya. His fathers name was Vasudeya 
(hence the patronymic of Vfisudeva), and his 
motherjs DevakL He was the pupil of a sago named 
Gh5ra Angirasa, who taught him ‘ so that he never 
thirsted again.’ * Ho belonged to the Sitvata sept 
of the Outland Yiidava tribe. In the older parts 
of the Makubharata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty Tvamor and of a religious 
reformer. He called the object of his worship the 
Bhagavat, or tho ‘Adorable,’ and his followers 
called themselves Bhagavatas, or ‘"Worshippers of 
the Adorable.' The religion ivas first adopted by 
the people of his oi\-n tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater part of the Outland. Ucforc the 
4th cent. B.C., ns in the case of tho founders of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vfisudevn 
became identified with tho Adorable. In ita 
original form the religion was strongly mono- 
• Chhdndogya UpanUad, to. xtU. a 
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theistic. VSsudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.* 

2 . History of Bhagavata religion. — i. First 
Stage. — There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fostered by the speculative 
inclinations of the Ksatriya class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of India, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhfigavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
BhSgavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atmosphere of the less Brahmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems — the ancient 
Safikhyat (q-V.) and its daughter, the Yoga (q.v.). 
These two systems influenced not only Bhagavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
K?atriya3 — Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Sankhya system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhagavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two opposing conceptions was allbrded by 
the Yoga plnloso^y. The belief in the power 
acquired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
a kind of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for tlie obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhagavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for we learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas, which brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom thej”- accepted had 
nothing to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was added on from outsiae without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘concentration of 
thought ’ to ‘ devotion to God.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhakti, but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhagavatas borrowed from Saiikhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘God,’ viz. Purusa, or 
the ‘ Male.’ This was the word employed by the 
Saiikhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul possessed of supreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa jcor’ and this name was 

* In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof. Bhandarkar and of Prof. 
Garbe, whoso conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
Inquiries. It must, however, bo explained that eome Sanskrit 
bcholars are not prepared to accept these statements in their 
•ntiret}-. It may be noted that Bhagavatas are often called 
* Pilhcharatras.’ ^This is, properlj' speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. 

f The present writer is unable to follow Prof. Deusssn In his 
theory that safikhya is a development of Ved&ntism. 


adopted by the Bhagavatas os an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
were also applied to Him, such os NarSyana, a 
patronymic from Nara, the Primal Male, and, ns 
already explained, Vasudeva. These bring ns 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.C. 

ii. Second stage. — (a) Its absorption by 
Brahmaism . — The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhagavatism by the 
Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fusion was, as 
Prof. Garbe suggests, the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of the 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 
common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
shadowy Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 
in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a price for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Vedio sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 
popular object of worship among the polytheistic 
lower classes of the Mioland ; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
K§atriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. Legends were discovers of Brahmans •who 
performed Ksatriya functions, of Ksatriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bhagavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman. 
It became convenient to remember that Mann, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Mann 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brahman can in certain circumstances go to 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
one incarnation of Vi|nn, Parain-RSma, a Brah- 
man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destruction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 
quence of the alliance -with the Bhagavatas, the 
Brahmans had now to confess that this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first Ksatriya 
incarnation, that of Rama-chandra. In the official 
Brahman account (RdmSyana, I . Ixxv. ff.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes. 
Local or aboriginal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Sva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Rfijputs, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the BrShmanicol priesthood are to ^ 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Bralimaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Gita (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Vasudeva is fully identified irith Vi?nu, but not 
yet with the Brahmaist Pantheos; and Kr?na, 
the personal name of Vfisudeva the l^triya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Briihmanical 
gods os an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time went on, that occurred which history has 


• Seo, for instance, IlahSbharata, xlii. 29u, 2397 ; Satapafha 
Brahmarui, xi. 6. ^ 10 {lata brahmA Janaka Asa); vitnu 
Ruraxia, it. ill. 6 ; Somcivnra on Mimdjhsa Sutra, i. ill 3 ; 
J/ativa Purdxia, cAdl. 115 ; ilanu, Ii. 211. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhfigavatism fell 
more and more under the sway of the Brahmans. 
We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad-Gxta, which belong to the first two 
centuries after oar era. In Northern India, where 
the influence of the Midland was strongest, the 
BhSgavatas even admitted the truth of Br^maism, 
and identified the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, hut was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of _the_ M-nter. At times we come 
Mross a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist langjoage that He is the great ‘Who?’*, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.f At another 
time, within the same Avork, the Deity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bhagavatism are 
the latter part of the tivelfth book of the Maha- 
bharata, known as the Ndrayaniya, and the famous 
Bhagavata Purana.t 

(b) Worship of incarnations. — ^This alliance with 
Brabraaism had one general effect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His adorers. He 
became less definite, and we can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the creed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see AlakhnamIs). 
Bhagavatism thus began to fail to supply the 
cravang felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and the need avos met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhakti of the 
BhagaA'atas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. Incarnation). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes another — Brahma, Visnu, 
or Indra— mecomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the Avorld. By tlie time that Bhagavatism 
was received into the Brahmanical fold, these 
legends had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god Vi?nu. He it now AA-as avIio, perhaps as a relic of 
totem-Avorsliip, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divino and next 
Avholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Eama-chandra, Kr§na, or ei'en the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ (araWrn), dra Aim 
up by BrAhmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances ; and tAA'o of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Bfima-chandra, and that of the Ksatrij’a Krgna, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in obedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, just 
as tbo name of the Buddha may hav-e been added 
to draAv AA-eak-kneed Buddhists into the Br.'ihmani- 
cal fold. We have already seen hoAv the Kpsna of 
the incarnation bore tlie personal name of Krsna 
VAsudevo. Bfiraa-chandra, ‘ the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous IC^atriya hero of the 
Outland, and Avas son-iu-laAv of the Janaka pre- 

• Ka {SSradiya Bhahti-tutras, L 2). 

J ilahibhciTata. ill. 13190. 

:The BAdgar-ata Burdya a a very l»t« work, and perhaps 
ihoold prelfrably be classed with port-relonnalion Ktcratnre. 
Sm below. 


Ariously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Rima- 
Chandra and Krsna were naturallv the favourite in- 
carnations, but in their later booKs the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented os 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
Avorship. As Tulosl-diisa said to one of those Avho 
called upon men to ‘ see the Unseeable,’ ‘ Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable 7 Pray thou 
to Efima, and aU at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the &aJtti. — About this period 
there also arose the idea of the Sakti, or energio 
poAver, of a divinity ns a separate personality. 
The worship of the energic poAver became a 
prominent feature in the cult of Siva, hut it is also 
found among the BhngaA'atas. Among them, ns 
Visnu has been identified Avith the Adorable, so his 
spouse Laksmi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one AA-ith Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one AAuth Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her; for, say 
they, ‘ She bos done all that He has done, and when 
Ave tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, Avliich she learnt 
from Him. The BliBgavata monotheistic deity 
has therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, His incarnations, and His energio 
power. Tlie resemblance to the (Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marlced, more especially when avo 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost Avas declared to be a Avoman, and aa’os 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 
possible that the Bhagavata trinitarian doctrine 
deA’eloped under early Christian influence (see 
beloAv). 

(d) JtelationofBhdgavatismtopopuIarpolythciftn. 
— Side by side Avith this Bhfigavnta monotheism 
there had ahvays been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, AA-ith its great gods, Brahma, Vi?nu, and 
Siva, and its millions of godlings. Bhagavatism 
did not require any denial or these _irora_ its 
converts. Wo have seen that it had identified 
Vi^nu with the Adorable Himself. Brahma was 
relegated to a lower place. We shall see later that 
he AA’as looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders. The dread god Siva or Rudra, 
appeased only W bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. His Avorshippers Avere very many, 
especially in tbe Outland, AA’here, in early times, 
under the name of PfiAupatas, they, like the 
Bbfigavntas, had been strongly influenced by 
Sftnkhya-Yogn. The 344th section of the 12th 
book of the Mahdbhdraia contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight betAveen Rudra and the 

Luorable. Brahmfi intervenes and pacifies Rudra, 
Avho acknowledges the Adorable s superiority. 
Then the AdoraWe says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knoAvs Me, knoAA’s Thee. He that follows Tbee, 
folloAA-s Me. There is no difference betAveen U» 
two.’ According to another legend presen’cd in 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to AATath (at the wickednass of the AA-orld), 
and therefore Rudra is born from his forehead. 
The sum of all this is that the Bhfignvatas 
accepted 6iA'a ns a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends we find the most pious BhrigaA'a^, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahrisa, periorming 
their morning dcA'otions to the Adorable HimsclS, 
and continuing them in a temple dcA-otcd to Rudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Dnrgtl, The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism Avcrc easily 
disposed of. They AA-cre classed as merely sub- 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bhagaratas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
pantheism, were still nominally professors of 
Sankhya-Y oga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposing lines of thought — one an un- 
systematized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential difference 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to he found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gild. Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such as 
that of the Sankhya teacher Panchaiikha, of the 
learned BhSgavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulahh5, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahahhdrata, and these finally settled 
down into the form in which w’e find them in the 
third hook (section xxiv flf.) of the Bhdgavata 
Purana. It is impossible to consider this result 
as a system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, each inteUigible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-called 
‘Pauranik Sankhya’ can be described only as a 
medley of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to he reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that county. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from ‘ concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bhagavad- 
Gits, this term became subdivided into karma- 
yoga, or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
jnana-yoga, the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Later on, under the influence of the ‘Pauranik 
Sankhya,’ we meet three kinds of yoga. Karma- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested practice of 
morality, but has become attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to h'ldna-yoga, which is now the concen- 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yoga, in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity.t 

Tms brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 
cent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
Sankara gave system to the ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta {g.v.) 
philosophy. His system, far more ririd than the 
Brahmaism on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the Bhagavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhagavatas not only 
assuming a position of defence, but also taking 
up two difienng lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to the old alliance 
with Brahm^m, and contented themselves with 
combating Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible with their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old Sfinkhya-Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re- 
presentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
being respectively Kiimanuja and Mndhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

iii. Tbird Stage. Teeets . — ^With the appear- 

*So also Garbe, SiAkhya-PhilotopMe, 62 B. The Bhdgavata 
Purdpa probably belongs to tho 13th cent. a.d. 

f So NSriynpa Parivny in the Arlha-pahehata, quoted by 
Bhondartar, Siareh for SaTubrit ilanuscripU . . . during th$ 
ytar ISSSSi, p. 68. 


ance of these two great reformers commences the 
third stage in the development of the BhSgavata 
religion — the modem Bhakti-mSrga. It will here, 
therefore, he convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhagavatas as they were fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this thiru stage of their 
development. Our materials are (1) thoBhagavad- 
GilS, (2) the NSrayaniya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahahharata, and (3) the Bhagavata PurSna, 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta- 
mala and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might he called the ‘New Testament’ of the 
Bhagavata religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines ivill be found in the article 
Bhagavad-GIta. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of grace. — There is 
one and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable ; Nsrayana, the Son of the Male ; Puru§a, 
the Male; or Vashdeva. He exists from eternity 
to eternity. He is therefore defined as ‘ the End- 
less’ (ananta), ‘the Imperishable’ [achyuta), and 
‘ the Indestructible ’ (awnoHn), He is the Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
Sankhya- Yoga name of prakpti, praahdna, or 
‘the indiscrete’ {avyakia). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dnalistic Sankhya-Yoga theory 
that fjrakfti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls {jiva), which 
henceforth exist for ever ns distinct individuals 
and are indestructible. He has created BrahmH, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to carry 
out His orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally 
leaves the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace [prasdda) * He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations (avatura) are 
those of Bama-chandra and Krsna ; hut there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus owes the idea of a God of Grace — of the 
Fatherhood of God— to the Bhdgavatas. 

(2) Process of creation. — The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of SSnkliya-Yoga (see Sankhya), 
but, o\ving to the assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vfisudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called V&sudeva, is represented 
ns passing in sutcession through three vyiihas, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vfisudeva first 
produces from himself prakpti, the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sfinkhyas, and at tho same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
knoivn as sathkarfana. From the association of 
samkar^ana with prakj-ti there springs manas, 
corresponding to the Sankhya huddhi, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the some time 
saihkar^ana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradyumna. From the association 
or pradyumna with manas springs the Sfinkhya 
ahainkara, or consciousness, while pradyumna 
passes into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 
known as aniruddha. From ahamMra and 
aniruddha spring the Sfinkhya mahdhhutas, or 
grosser elements, with their re^ective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahmfi, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.t 

(3) Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
towards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must he directed to Him or to one 

• Tbe doctrine of praedda, or grace, has formed an easential 
part of the Bhagavata religion so far back as literature takes us 

t For further details see Colebrooke, Etiayt, i. 437 ff and 
EametVi translation of the Bhagavad-Gild, p. 48 ft. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
partly hidden hy our translation of the -prord dtva 
by 'God.’ By a Bhfigarata, the •word rfem is used 
•with exactly the same meaning as the Hebrew 
word 'tlbhxm. The latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and .sometimes Hia ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is sho'wn hy translation, but this is not done by 
English -writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate dtva by ‘ God.’ The word dma is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to Hia minister- 
ing spirits, Bra^a, and so on. These subordinate 
dcvas may,_ it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is SovXtla. (‘veneration’), not Xarpela 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
he a Unitarian monotheist — an ekantin, 

(4) Works and salvation, — The question then 
arises as to how far works {karma) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhagavatas solve the 
problem hy stating that works act only indirectly. 
Every work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit (phala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in giving the 
soul a, life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weaiy round of birth 
and re-hirth. But if a work is ni^kdma, or dis- 
interested, i.e., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, hut is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the door and be- 
gets therein the ■virtue of bhakii, and it is this 
bhakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thxis owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhagavatas. 

(6) Immortality of the soul, — We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
{axlda) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-births until it is saved by 
bhakti. A soul, like those of certain Dinne beings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta, ‘saved from eternity,’ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
baddha, those who are ‘ tied ’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation ; (6) 
mumxtkfu, those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘awakened sinners’) ; (c) kevala, or bhakta, 
the pure in heart, who are ‘only devoted’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through assessing bhakti; and [d) mukta, the 
‘ released,' or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
con-scious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable (Bhagavat-pada), Their only joy is 
serving and waiting upon Him (kaivikdrya). They 
do not become Him, out become ‘ like Him ’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
the Bhagavatas the belief in the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

(G) Fschatology.— When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters _tho sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body {lihga-iarira) 
is consumed end it becomes an atomic entity 
{pararndnubhiita). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddha, then in that of prad- 

* Ilafidbhdrata, xii. 


yumna, then in that of samkar^ana, and finally 
the Supreme Adorable, who, hy a confusion witn 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Self.' As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and S5nkhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) ^tn.— The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with bhakti. Every sin is a work 
{karma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as mucli 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involunta^ 
{ajiiuta) and wilful {jnata). An involunta^ sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e., not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for uilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of bhakti, he does not usually commit such ; and if 

E erchance he do, then the Adorable, who is the 
lord of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the ertl works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave bom in the house. If 
a paid workman (t.e. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward hut for love {i.e, 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bean 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhfigavata religion had developed by the 16th 
cent, of our era; but they have remained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhakti-m&rga, to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-GMa, and of 
the Naruyariiya, which are, of course, much 
older. 

3. The four churches of the reformation.— Since 
the revival of Bhilgavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-m&rga bos been divided 
into four Saihpradayas, or churches, rtz. the 
Sri-sampradaya founded by Bfimilnnjn, the 
Brahma-samprad&ya foundea by Madhya, the 
Budra-samprad&ya founded by Visnusyumin, and 
the Sanakadi-sampradaya founded by Nimbfidi^a. 

{1) Attitude of each to the Vedanta. — The 
essential dillerences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards^ the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bh5gavata writers t that they fonn 
really one church, and that the dilTorenccs are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
dmdea into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences {rucht) of particular teachers in la3dng 
emphasis on particular points. 

The Vedfmta doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see VkdXnta), and here it will mifficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bhilgavnta 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known ns the advaita-mata, or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be sm&rtas, i.e., 
‘holders to tradition,’ or ‘orthodox,’ The Bh5ga- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine, usually stated to be an invention of 
Sankara himself, of m&yu, or illusion. _ To tins the 
Bhagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one of their conimone.st nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of muyu-vddin, or declarer of 

• ■ Bhakta-lalpidrema,’ in JR AS, 1603, p. Zil. 
t e.g. br HariieJundra in the Valreata-iarxatva. 
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illusion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (Brdlima*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less bein^ who 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with mayd. The soul is really a part of Brdhma 
individualized by association with mdyd. When 
released from mdya, the soul is again merged in 
Brdhma and loses its identity. 

All BhSgavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of mdyd, with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for over. It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Sri-saifapradaya is the most important 
Bhagavata church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedantism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. The Bhagavat, identified 
mth the Pantheos or Brdhma of the Upani?ada, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as tneir antarydmin, or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of this church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a viJi{(ddvaita-mata, or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated W the Adorable to His 
spouse, or energic power, tak^ml, also called Sri. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. She tought 
a demi-god named Vi§vak-sSna, who taught Satna- 
kOpa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupU, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12bh cent. A.D. For further 
particulars see RXmaNUJA. 

Madhva’s Brahma-sariipradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhfigavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sankhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvaita-mata, 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Ved&nta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. (o) 
between God and the soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, {d) between 
one soul and another, and (e) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 
Sladhva prefers to call the Supreme ‘ Vi 9 nu,’ rather 
than ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvacharls (q.v.), 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. _ As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 
upon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 
Sankara, and in one work, entitled the Pdjanda- 
chapeiikd, or ‘ Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-saifapradaya is the most modern of all 
the sects. Vi^nusvamin lived in the early part of 
the 16th cent. but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4500 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were_ first 
promulgated by him. They were origigally 
communicated by the Adorable to Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, V4nusvamin 
being fifteenth in descent from him in the lino of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged to the 
south of India, and his converts were mostly made 
in Gujrat. One of his pupils, Lak^mana Bhajte, 
• Caro should be taken to distinguish between Brihma (or 
Brihman) (neut.) the impersonal Pantheos of the Upanifads 
and Bafikaro, and Brahmi (or Brahmin) (masc.) the personal 
roemher of the wcU-knoira Hindu triad (Brahmi, Viwu. 
6va). 


migrated to Northern India, where his son Vallabha 
(or Vallabhacharya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usually called after his 
name, his disciples being knoivn as Vallabhocharis 
(g.v.). The doctrines of this church are known 
as htddhddvaiia-mata, or doctrine of pure non- 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attributes, viz. sat, ‘existence,’ cliit, ‘con- 
sciousness,’ and dnanda, ‘bliss.’ The soul is the 
Adorable with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
(antarhita), and inanimate matter is the Adorable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup- 
pressed. When the soul is ‘released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The SanakSdi-saifapradaya (see NuiavATS), 
founded by Nimbarka or Nimbaditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churches.* Ite 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
(hatitsa) taught Sanaka and his brethren, the mind- 
bom sons of Brahma, who taught Narada, who 
taught Nimbarka. The doctrine of this church is 
called dvaitadvaita-mata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non -duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its coils are connected rvith a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the words. The 
letters may be in different alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and uence the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are _ of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suffered much from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resuscitated by a certain Nivusa.t 

(2) Clerical and lay ft/e.— The members of each 
of these four BbRgavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘ clerical ’ and ‘ lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, who look to the fonner for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Budra-saihpradaya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
worlu as men of business and family. The ascetic 
dergy {bairdgls [y.u.]) mostly lead a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous maths, or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travelling 
brethren, where any of them can find food and 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahant, or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent histo/-y of each chtirch , — The 
slight philosophical details which differentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the devdopment of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(a) iSri-sathpriKidi/a.— Raminufe, who is said by his followers 
to have been an Incarnation of Bcfa, the serpent of etemit>', 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
part of his life at Conlceveram near Madras. Although teaching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teacliers and leaders 
of his church were invariably Brahmans, and persona of low 
caste were not even admitted ns disciples. The raotherKihurch 
has always been strongest in Southern India, where it took Its 
birth, and where it bos still numerous monasteries. It has 

• The dcaUddvaita-mata Is referred to in the PrabZdha- 
chandredaya, a work dating from the end of the 11th cent n.0. 

t Hnrifchandra, Yainava-tarzasva. 
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never been very popular In Northern India, RSminuJa laid 
down the strictest rules ol conduct, even eatlnir and drinking 
being bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries Immediately following our era the faith of 
the Bbkgavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. Ramanuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of Rima-chandm was usually preferred. We havo also seen 
that Lak^mi, Vl^u’s spouse, looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many R&manujaa preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth In spiritual descent from Rim&nnja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent, a teacher named RamSnanda. He 
was a disciple of Rfighavananda, the makant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Seringapatam in the later years of his 
life. R&m&nanda quarrelled with bis superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called tbs Rimiinandi, Its principal doctrinal 
peculiarity Is the insistence that the BAmaKihandra incarnation 
Is the one which should be the chief object of faith In the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called JtdmdvaU, or Rimaitee. 
R&mSnanda, Instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, os 
bad hitherto been the custom, mught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines writhin reach of all classes. He also 
Interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was a question of discipline on which be had 
broken with the Rim&nujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he hod found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances In eating or bathing, and were 
named by him AvadAiita, or liberated. 

Numerous subsects trace their origin to this branch of the 
Brl-saihpradiya, each of which forms the subject of a special 
article in the present work. See KaslK-pAnriils, Enlsls, 
MulUk-DasIs, Rai-DIsts, and SscrX-Paimits, which are the most 
important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of lUmananda’s 
teaching may bo gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or apostles, a Musalm&n 
(Eabir), a barber (Seni), and a low-casto ehamdr, or leather- 
worker (Rai-dasa), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kabir’s 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see beiow), but 
also with Uusalm&n ^ufilam, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Rdma-chandra, and to 
Identify the name of R&ma not with the incarnation but with 
the nnlncamato Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rima, bhakti was to be directly offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India— the Sikhs and the Didu-panthis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu popuiation of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original R&mfinandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the KabIr schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Ramiinandi church was Tulasi-disa (end of lOtb 
century), the great poet. He did more towards ^pularlring 
tbs worship of the Incarnate B&ma-cbandra than any of h& 
predecessors, and his great epic, the Ndmdi/apa, has been 
truthfully described as ‘the one Bible of 100 mliiions of people.' 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhiigavata 
Saihpradayas. 

Another member of the Rim&vat church also deserves special 
mention. This is N&bh&-disa, or Niriyaqa-disa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-d&sa, and the author of the Bhahta-mdla, This, with 
its commentary by PriyS-disa, a member of the Brabma- 
saihpmdSj-B, may be called the Aeta Sanctorum ol the four 
churches. It Is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bhlgavata religion. The Importance 
of this book tor a just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modem Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and It Is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European students from its study. In Its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modem Indian languages hare made its contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasi- 
dlsa's RdmAyatta are the two text-books olmqdero Bh&gavatism. 

(b) Brahma-tarhpraddya, — Madhva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder ol this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see Hanirrlcnlnls). He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to Bhigavatlsm In his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for special worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Krfua as its principal object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Southern India, where it has numerous monasteries ; 
it has lew rotaries in the North, though they are said to 
have Increased of late. The clerical members are Brihmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a compromise with Saivism, and the votaries of the two relipons 
pay adoration to each other’s gods. ^ 

The Vnimavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaltanj'a (g.v.Ias 
their founder, arc said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhatta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets ol Uie Bengal Vaijoavas approach 
much more neariy those of the Rudra-saihpradiya. 

(e) Budra-ratAprad/Jya . — As already stated, the Bndra- 
sadipradlya is now practically represented by the VallabhS- 
ehira (q.v.). Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
also referred to It. The Incarnation of the Adorable which Is 


specially worshipped by this church Is that of Krfpa. Ths form 
of the devotional love of this and other Krfpa-worshlpplng sects 
is not that of a son to a father, as In the cass of the Rtmkvats, 
but the love of a maid for a man ; and this has given rise in 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect ol religion which has 
sometlmesled to the most lamentable excesses. Krfqa’t human 
spouse, Ridha, is looked upon as an incarnation ol the Adorable's 
energic power, and sometimes one Is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimee both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example is followed by the laity, who may be ol any casU, but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of loclety. 
Another very widely dlfluBed form of worship, especlall,r 
amongst women, Is that of the Bala Gopdla, or Infant Krfpa. 
The cult ti widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Freiidency. A eub-eect if that founded in the Ifith 
century by Mlri Bai, a famous princess and poetM ol 
Rajputana. Hers ths epedal object of worship is Em* 
Baqachhfir (see UIaZ Bits). 

Tht Vaifpavas ol Bengal profess much the same tenets as 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Vallabba himself was 
Chnitanya’s father-in-law (see above under tbs Brahma- 
saifapradaya). The Ridhi-vallabhis.anothersect which worships 
Em* Itadha, are also akin to tht Vallabhacharis, hut they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanakadl-saihpradaya. 

(d) SanakSdi-tadtpraddi/a.—lhis church Is now of small 
importance. Its few adherents, who are known as Nimavats, 
are found In Northern India and in Rajputana. They are 
mostly adorers of Enqa (for further particulars see Ntulvars). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabbis. It was found^ed by one Hari-vath4a, 
sumamed Hita, who was born In IB59 and was a Nlmavat. Hit 
teaching was little In accordance with that of his church, being 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried to an extreme. Radha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable's energic power, now throws even Effoa 
himself into the shade. He is given a sultordinate position 
under the title of RddAd-tallabna, or 'Radba’e husband,' and 
this name has given ite title to the sect. The worsmp is 
directed almost entirely to Radha as the epouse of Ood. For 
further particulars see RZonl-VAUiAiinls, SsKiu-BiiZvas and 
OuRAtr-DIsTs. 

(4) The guru. — striking characteristic of 
modem BhSgavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the Bhakta-m&la rives ns the essentials of 
religion hhaJcii, bhahta, Snagavanta, guru ('faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, and tbegKnt’); 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the last-named. Any one will admit that the 
first three ore essentials, but few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The mle that respect 
be shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modem Hinduism this proper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, and notably the Kablr-panthls, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must be rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhfichilrls. Tlic devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gasilin (properly ‘ Gosai'), i.e. the 
gum, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. ‘ By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the GusSin, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fraits of bis wealth, but also tiie 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-tnamcd 
wim.’ • It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and tliat in most, although the gum 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
inflacnce extends only to the sphere of morality. 
Tills is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first Bhugavato-s deified Vfisudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Grows*. JfolAuru, p. 200. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their ^iritual directors. 

(6) The inantra, — No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when the guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula {mantra), corresponding, as Mr. Growse 

oints out, to the/n nominePatris, etc., of Christian 

aptism. These formulas are generally kept secret ; 
but we know that the earliest, dating from pre- 
reformation times, was the ‘ twelve-syflabled ’ Oih 
namo Bhagavate Vdsudevdya (‘Orii! reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian differences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of tlie RamSnujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Oih Rdmaya namah ( ‘ Om ! reverence to RSma), 
while that of the Vallabliacharis is the ‘eight- 
syllabled’ Sri-Kj-snah iaranam mama (‘the holy 
Krsna is my refuge’)." 

(6) Sectarian marks. — Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part or the 
body. Thus the Ramanujas have two perpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpennicnlur streak of red. In the Brahma- 
satiipradnya, a yellow spot is substituted for the ■ 
red streak, and special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders ana breast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of Siva also nut sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. As a guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
as a general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata marks consist of perpendicular lines, 
those of the Saiva sects are honzontal. 

(7) Bhakti and its 'flavours,'— 'L&tet BhSgavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of bhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas, or flavours, 
and as it would bo difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on bhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, but the categories are different. 

Everj- religious nttitude depends upon an objective ‘dominant 
emotion' or sUmjii bhdva, considered as an abstract entity, 
apart from the person experiencing it. There are five of these 
dominant emotions: (1) resignation (praidnta Mara); (2) 
obedience (ddsya bhdva)\ (3) friendship (sdkhya bhdva)', (4J 
tender fondness (enfsafya indro); (6) passionate Io%'e (rah 
bhdva). It will be observed that these are arranged In an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions' may have 'accessory emotions’ 
(vyabhichdri bhdva, or taAehdri bhdva). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co.operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty-three in number, and are 
such ns 'disgust with w'orldly things' (nfrredn), apprehension 
(foAtd), painful thoughts (cAinfd), and the like. 

Each of these dominant emotions, wnetner accompanicC by 
an accessory emotion or not, produces a corresponding 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically called 
rnso, or flavour, in the person who is subjected to it. These 
flavours are, in the order of the corresponding underlying 
dominant emotions: (11 the resigned flavour (idnCi rasa); (2) 
the obedient flavour (ddsya rasa); (3) the friendly flavour 
(sdihya rasa); (4) the tenderly fond flavour, {vdUalya roso); 
(6) the passionately loving flavour (/rflpdra rasa, or mddhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest stage, is also called the 
‘king of flavours ' (roio-rcyo) or the ‘glorious flavour ’(iiycafa 
rata). 

Every flavour must have an ‘exciting cause’ or ‘excitant’ 
(vibhdva) in order to induce the experience from the under- 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may be either 
‘essential’ (dfamiana) or ‘enhancing’ (tnfdipana). The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like. Is directed, i.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called ‘ absolutely essential ' (rvf aydfamoana). But an excitant 
may bo ‘ relatively essential ‘ (dSraydlambana). It then excites 
a flavour, the dominant emotion of which is not immediately 
directed to the Supreme. Such for instance is Sita the spouse 


of Ilama^fliandra. She can bo the relatively essentia] eidtont 
of the flavour of passionate love, f.s., she causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond- 
ing dominant emotion considered ns an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour of passionate love 
directed to her husband, R.ama-cbandra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For Instance, Eama-chandra’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those who serve him, ii an en- 
hancing excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effects occur. These are 
called ‘ensuants’ (anubhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion {sdttvika bhdva), which 
are here enumerated in order of usual occurrence ; (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) trembling {kampa) ; (3) disturbance of 
speech {svara-bhahga) ; ( 4 ) change of colour (vaivarpya) ; (5) 
tears (a/ni) ; (6) ssveating (sveda) ; (7) thrills (pvlaka) ; (8) un- 
consciousness (pralaya). Other ensuants may be spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
fleation has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especially the phenomena attendant 
on wliat wo should call ‘conversion,* agree with what we 
observe in Christian conntries. 

(8) The nifthas. — Every true Bhagavata from 
his birth has his vocation allotted to him bjg the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may be to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love heanng the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocations is called a nisthd ; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Ador.able must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These ni^thds are 
twenty-four in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhfigavatas. In the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
and is classified and gronped accordingly. 

4 - General aspects of the Bhag^avata reforma- 
tion. — Nothing IS more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bh.igavata reformation of the Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and had 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modem scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of bhakti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when wnting in 1878 the preface 
to hLs translation of the Bhakti-sutras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhandarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garbe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. We can now be as sure ns we can 
be of anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as bhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of difference lies between 
the Bhngavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, the pre-reformation BhSga- 
vatism was the religion of a class — the warriors. 
It WM taught in a learned language, and was 
practised hy learned K?atriya kmgs and men of 
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not&* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As has more than once been remarked,! 
official Vaisnavism is a costly religion, while 
Sai\dsm is a cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Vi?nu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Brahmaism 
stUl further parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but now dallied with by BliSgavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Hopkins 
rightly says,! ‘ the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland — by Buddh- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 
by Sairism. Bhftgavatisra in its pure form came 
to be professed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across references 
to It in literature and inscriptions. § Sankara 
himself mentions bhakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it wth 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lamp 
of Bhagavatism was kept burning, though with 
but a feeble light, || and it was in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and honourable women there were 
nota few — bllraBai, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the bloody 
worship of Siva; Bfinka, the poor woodcutter^ 
wife, who could not bo tempted by a purse of cold ; 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian ; 
Ganeia DeranI, the queen of Madhukara Sahi of 
Orchhn, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 
possessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
m whom she hod taken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dfisa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbor disguised himself as a menial 
serv'ant and travelled far ; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
writer, whose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near’ the 
Adored ; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘ being bom agam ’ ; Gopala, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamangala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye oflended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed king, who for the same 
reason cut off his right hand and cast it from him ; 
Silra-dasa, the blind bard of Agra ; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasl-dosa, the teller of the deeds 
of Rama.* 


arose Rfimunanda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a diflerence between the 
monotheism of the Bhagavad-GUu and that of 
Rfimananda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
mans and of unclean leather-workers, as of people 
of repute. Prom Ramananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reads tlie Indian 
religious Rterature of the 16th and foUoiving 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen — greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 
present day. Religion is no longer a question of 
knowledge. It is one of emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of mediaeval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvanx, with Thomas ii Kempis, 
with Eckliart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there boverea, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and reconciling conflicting modes of 
thought. Northern India was filled vnth wander- 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor. 


• Bhagatad-Gita, Ir. 1, 2, distinctly ESj-g that It «-as a 
Ksatriya rclijpon. 

t e.g. by llonier Wil liams , Brdhmanitm and Uinduitm, 18S9, 


p. C2C. 

J Religion! oj India, p. tlS. 

I Bopadtva, the reputed author of the Bhdgavata 
belong* to the post-reformation period (ISth cent.). 

t e.g, only one prince of the Valabhi kings, Dhrurasena 1 . 
(a.D. fiSfl), Is called a Bhagarata. The other* were llahElvaraa, 
or worsfipper* of fiira. Cl., howerer, the remark* on Sira 
Main', below. 


The question naturally arises, whence did 
Ramfinanda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; and an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5. Influence of Christianity. — The question as to 
how far Christianity has influenced the Bhakti- 
marga has been much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now be taken os settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhagavata monotheism can be traced hack to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post-Christian 
Bhagavatism being affected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
aiipear to bo as follows : 

Large colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6tli cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India In the early 
centuries of our era. The former have been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalylina on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present shrine of St. 
Tliomd, near Madras. TJiero is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 
preached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
It is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adjoining hod many Christian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year A.D. 
639 the famous Indian king Siliiditya of Kanauj, 
a patron of the Bhfigavntas, received n party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court! The author of the Dabistnn, 

* AH these example* are taken from the Bhatta-mdla fcf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly consciou* ol 
the change effected by the reformation. Ihiyi-disa aa)*. ' tM 
tree of Bhakti was once but a sapling, th.at might be elunt/y 
by a single Wd. . . . Now It hath climbed to Uie sky, with It* 
glory spread manifest orer the earth ; for the basin from which 
its roots drew moisture sra* the bosom of the Holy. . . . ilar* 
)Ut a feeble tJilng ; now, shackled to It* 
the mighty elephants of the paasiem* 

July 3, lESO, p. E. Koe also Takakusu, 


well Its growth. Once I 
trunk, contentedly sway 
(Bhakti-roja-iodhinl, 6). 
( Edklns, jlthenerurn. 
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which was ■written in 1645, describes (iii. 312 f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he had ‘greatly frequented 
the meetings of Hindus, Jews, Magians, Naalreans, 
and Muselmans’; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45) that every one ■who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed he ‘Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, fire-worship, the tenets of the Sonites, 
or those of the Shifts, etc.’ 

Finally, there ■were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akhar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shfih Jahftn came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nftdir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
airways been present in India, and that, both in the 
Nortn and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad-Gita contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the ilahabharata, ■written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is an account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a * White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fair complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect b/iakli that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of ■ their 
worshm which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious seri’ice, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon the tales 
of travellers who had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
parages in the later parts of the Mahabharata 
which it is difficult to believe ore not borrowed 
from onr Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have been collected oy Hopkins {India Old 
and New, p. 145 if.). Two of his examples may be 
cited here. Kpsna, the incarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘ the unborn (i.e. the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, bom of a virgin, very part of 
God’ ; and again, it is said of him that ‘He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his raye that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bhfigavatas to the child Kfsna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher ani a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character hod accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent, onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mathura. It is tbe infant god, the bambino, 
brought up atnong the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
DevakI, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a, Madonna lactans, suckling the 
mfant Kpsna. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘the restoration to life of a woman’s 
mn, the healing of a crteple, and the pouring of a 
l»xof ointment over Kp§ns’ (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 
JP)- Kmnedy {JBAS, 1907, p. 951 ff.) suggests 
that aU this is a Hindu adaptation of the Chnstian 
stones oroucht into the Gangetic 13o!ib by Gfijat 
from the North-W est. Whether these 
tegrads have been borrowed or not may possibly 
oe doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 

& It was at the court of this kinj; that 
“•presence of Bh&gavatas and PiSicha- 
X. Cowell and Thomas, p. 236)i 


i^tnnp, p. xxrill., not* 
the poet Bipa refer* to 
r»tt« (HarfocAarito, t 


read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Kpsna’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly w^l known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child-worship cument in Mathur.ft, and adapted it 
to the needs of his o^wn Krsna-bhakti. As Hopkins 
(p. 167) says ; 

‘So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravapant fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 
probability the Hindus of this cult of the Aladonna and Child 
have in realty, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-chUd for fully a thousand years.’ 


The religion of Rftma presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modem worship 
of the incarnate Bama commenced ■with the 
teaching of Rftmftnuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Ramftnanda and his followers. 
In Rftmiinuja’s time the Christians of St. ThomS 
had become paganized. They had given up 
baptism, while they retained the Eucharist; and 
a kind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
tbe ancient shrine. That Rftmftnuja and his 
followers imbibed much of this teaching admits, 
to the present ■writer at least, of but little doubt, 
Owng to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakti, it would indeed be extra- 
ordinary if the two religions, once brought into 
contact, had not influenced each other. That the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
trae. According to Indian tradition, Rftmftnuja 
was bom, brought up, and spent the best part of 
his life ne.ar St Thomft. In his early years he was 
a Vedantist, and while he ivas still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that ne became 
converted to Bhftgavatism, thought out his system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedftntist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution.* Much the same as in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to Rfimanuja’s 
persecution and flight from Conjeeveram that 
Bhftgavatism o^wes its acceptance over the greater 
part of India. Except the sects founded by 
Vallabha and Hari-vamsa, the conditions of ■which 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence l^yond the localities 
in which they arose. But the Sri-saihpradftya had 
■within it a driving force that carried it all over 
India from Cape_ Comorin to the Himalaya. Ite 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rftma- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorroiys and trials of humanity. It is trae that 
bhakti also plays a prominent rOle in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supr^e 
importance in them that it has gained in tlie Srl- 
saihpradftya. That this is owing to the ■view 
taken of the personality of Rftma-chandra is self- 
evident; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
stnmge to the old epic accounts of hte, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 

* The eimilarity of the cases of BAm&nuJa and JIadhra b 
worth noUng. Both were converts from VedantJam, and both 
were within reach of Christian influence. Madhva was » man 
of tlijip^i, close to Ealyapa, where there was an old Chnstun 
bishopric. 
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Deity has been profoundly modified. The noble 
and pious hero has become a God of love {dwifievot 
cvfiTaO^cai rah acBevtlats ijnCiy). The love, more- 
ever, is that of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhdkti of 
Vallabha and Hari-vaihSa. 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting — 
the institution of the mahaprosada, or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of tliose partaken of by the 
members of the Sri-saiiipradaya shows points of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even resen-ed for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

But it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most eiudent reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kablr, one of Ramananda’s twelve apostles, 
speaks of the Word in language which is but a para- 
pliraso of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized te.\t-book of all believers — the 
BhaJcta-mala — also contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
to severju of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not he repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend — an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Maha- 
hharata^ Kr^na is represented as washing the feet 
of Brfilunank The story, as alterea by the 
Bhakta-mula, makes the incarnate God wash the 
feat of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned ns ' beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Rama. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
to say which side has borrowed from which. Such 
is the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramfinuja, for the personal Deity 
was Isvara, the exact equivalent of the Greek 
Kvptot. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In early Christianity there was the 
same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have obseiwed in Bhfigavatism. According 
to the Didachc, such a teacher was to be ‘ known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attaclied 
to the name of the incarnate God. Thomas h, 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, short to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
to protect,' just as Tulasi-dSsa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
this world and felicity in the next.’t In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
relative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
truth of the opposing doctrines of ‘ irresistible ' 
and ‘ co-operative grace.’ The change in the Indian 
idea of sin is also noteworthy. Till Ramanuja’s 
time, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided os 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 

• For the whole procedure tee Weetcott, Kablr and the 
KaUrPanth, 190S, p. 127. 

t For further ChriJtiin example* »ee Orowie, Trantlatim at 
TvXati-dita't itdmayctia, i. Do, 2t. 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarimte God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above_ on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bliahti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might bo an 
accident, but their cumulative ellect, combined 
with the whole stylo and tone of the modem 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also be taken into account. Mafimild of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.D. 1001. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after dynasty of 
Musalmiin conquerors, broken in 1398 ^ the 
terrible suffering entailed by the invasion of Timur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1556 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Aurangzib (q.v,). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing : — It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acquainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria and the neighbouring parts 
of Central Ajsia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that ite professors possessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Kpgna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from_ the 
North-West, and the ritual of Ky§na’8 birth- 
festival has certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities. But it was in Southera India that 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and ot bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
munities reacting upon the mediaeval Bhfigavata 
reformers of the South. With this leaven, their 
teaching swept over Hindustan, brining balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its death-throes 
amid the horrors of alien invasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faitli and love ; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi 
asm of the contemporary religious writings. In 
them we behold the profoundest depths of the 
human heart laid hare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsuqiassed in any 
literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

6. Muhammadan influence. — The syncretism of 
the Bhiigavata religion has not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom_ were 
converts from IslAni, also imiiorted into it the 
elements of Sfiflism, which will readily bo re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged, _ It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Christianity. itself has boon in- 

fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakti- 
churches that it could hardly fail to influence the 
teaching of those Bhfigavatas whose you th had been 

S assed in a Musalnian atmosphere. But §QfIism 
id not influence BhSgavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine of 
any one of the four churches. 

7 . Bhakti directed to Siva.— It may be slated 
os a broad rule that all the followcTB of the Indian 
hhafUi-marga are Vai^navas. Siva, the othei 
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great deity of Indian •worship, is associated -with 
ideas too terrible to suggest, loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saiva 
sects "which practise a bhakii cult. "We have seen 
how the Vai§nava BhSgavatism of Northern India 
became infected ■with Brahmaism in the first few 
centuries of our era. In Southern India the 
stricter BhSgavatas, who desired to retain their 
monotheism intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was now, in 
the North, partly identified -with the pantheistic 
Brdhma.* It is jnost probable that in this way 
there arose the aiva-bnakti now sometimes met 
■with in the South. Siva was even provided •with 
incarnations, such as Virahhadra, in imitation of 
those of Vi?nu, to whom the love and devotion 
could he directed. 

It may here he mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the momulgator of Vedantism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by e^laining that, when 
uie world was filled -with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory ^ the consequent 
destruction of unbelievers. In other words, 
followers of Vedantism were bom to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 
God. 

The Sittars (q.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 
oted in this connexion. Although nominal 
aivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that ‘God and love are the same.’ There are 
other instances in Sonthem India of attempts to 
reconcile Saiidsm "with Bhagavatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-saifapradaya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Regard- 
ing the ^e SirB,-bhakti, which is professedly a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received- 

lamUTCRE.— The ofScUI Ssnskilt text-boohi ot the Bbehti- 
tnSTs« we the Bhakti-tutrat, and the N&rada Bhakti~ 

tuiras. Both are quite modem trorb. The text ot the former 
troa edited by J. B. BoUintyne in 1861, and translated by E. B. 
Cowell in 18<8, both appearing In the BiiliotAtea Jndica ot the 
Asiatic Sode^ of Ben^. HarUchandra (eee below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Kip^ilya work under the tiUe of the 
Jlhaiti-futTa-vaijaj/anK, and of the Klrada under the title of 
the Tadit/a-tarvasva. 

There is no European work dealinir with the subject as a 
whole. The earliest account of the doctrines of the Bhknvatas 
is that riven by Colebroolce, read in 1827, and publlehed in the 
first volume ot the Tramaetiom ot the RAS. iJko everything 
that came from bis pen, itis scholarly and accurate, and in some 
pa^culars hu been the foundation of all subsequent accounts 
ot ^e Bhagavata religion. It was ro-publiehed in his iliteel- 
hmeout Eetapt, 1837 (L 437 If.). The history ot the origin of this 
form of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report 
on the Search forSanehrit ilanuseripte in the Bomba t/ Pretideney 
durino the I'enr lSSS-81 (Bombay, 1887) p. 68 ff., and, more 
fully, In ‘The Bkmtnultya and the Bb^vata or Paficharttra 
Systems,' in Verhandlungen dee TJI. intemotionolen Orient- 
alieten-Congreetee (Arische Secrion) (Vienna, 1888), p. 101 ff. 
His views were adopted and developed by R. Garbo in the 
Introduction to his German tr. ot the Bhagavad-Gitd (Leiprig, 
1905). 1- Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. of the 
same work, has given an Independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Visudeva, in which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Garbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Edrdvapiya, with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
will be found in the lA, 1003. 

For B&manuja, see the special article. The best jmcount of 
bis qualified monism will be found in pt. L of G. Thibaut's tr. 
of the Ved6nta-tiitrae(SBK, xxxir., Oxford, 1890). For the other 
three reformers end the churches founded by them, as well is for 
the various sects, sec the special articles. Bhandarkar, already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of Biimlnuja, Madhva, 
and T^abho. The leading work on modern Bhagavatism is 
H. H, 'Wilson, Sbsteh of the Religioae Seeie of the Bindta, 
wMch originally appeared in vols. xH. and xvii. ot the Aeiatie 
Reeearehee (1S28-S2, re-published, London, 1801). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still l» the 
foundation for ail inquirers into modem Hinduism. Most of the 
popular works on the subject are mere r^chBufI<8 of what he 

* Cf. Hopkins, Religione of India, p. 488. 


has written, including most of his mistakes. Of more modem 
works which contain original research, F. S. Growse's 
Jfaihiird, a District Memoir^ (Allahabad, 1880), gives much 
valuable information which will not be found elsewhere. 
E. W. Hopkins's Religions of India (Boston and London, 1902), 
Is also replete with new material collected from many eonrees, 
and illumined by many suggestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives ot India, the Bhalda-mdla at Nabha-dasa, 
with its commentary by Mya-dnsa, is all-important. It has 
often been printed in the original and also translated into 
modem Indian languages. A convenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratapa Simha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
is impossible to understand reformed Bha^vatism without a 
familiarity with the contents ot the Bhaita-mdla, but its many 
difSculties have hitherto deterred most students from the task 
of studying it. The late Hariichandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a number of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
Fotfpora-saroarco, the Vahabhiya-earraeva, and biographies 
of BAmanuJa and Vallabha. These, as well as the Bhakti-eutra- 
vaijayanti and the Tadiya-tarxasra, can be found in a ooileriion 
of his works published at intervals daring the closing decade of 
the 19th cent, at BinUpur, and entitled the Hariichandra-kald, 

For Early Christian!^ in India, see A. C. Burnell in lA ilL 
808, iv. IBS, V. 25. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
Hrfl>a-jnnmdf(amt (Eng. tr. in lA lii. 21, etc., vL 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Kffpa birth-festival ; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does cot adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on * Modem Hindnlsm, and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake ot the discussion to 
which it mve rise, and which is printed in the same volume. 
See also J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Erepa, Christianity, and the 
Oujars,* ib. p. 951 B. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins's ‘ Christ in India,’ in India Old 
andHew (New York and London, 1902). It is, ot course, earlier 
than the two papers Just mentianed. The BhBgavata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1908, p. 
8S7fI. Geoege A. Geieeson. 

BHANGI. — ^The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 
656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. bhahqa, ‘hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
bo conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern Indio — the Chilhril (probably from Hindi 
ckHpa-jhaptd, 'to sweep np rubbish^; the 
khor, ‘one to whom any kind of food is lawful’ ; 
and the Mehtar, or ‘ prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial oconpations. This gronp 
of castes numbered in all, at the Censns of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Panjab (1,316,517) 
and m the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengm 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom [q.v.) and the Hapi (g.u.). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to he Hindus and nearly one-fourth 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. Bat the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as ont-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modern 
representatives of the Cbandala of Maan {Jnrtiiutes, 
X. 12, 29, 30), who am regarded by the lawgiver as 
the offspring of a SQdra father and a BrShman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-vfisin or Ante- 
vfisin^ because they were regnired to dwell outside 
the limits of the homestead. Their sole w^th 
must he dogs and ^es — both animals which the 
orthodox Hmdn still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecIoUiB of the 
dead ; thdr dishes must he broken pots, and their 
oraaments of rusty iron. No one who is careful of 
his religions duties must hold any intercourse -with 
them, and they must marry among themselves — a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek vrork ; they must ho 
distinguished by the badges of the Kaj/i, and they 
must carry out the corpses of any ivho die without 
kindred. They shoula always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and their ornaments. 

The word Chaijdila, probablr a Dtavidlan term, but eome- 
times derived from the Skr. eAapda, * evil,* 'cruel,* * mischievous,* 
is nowadaj-B used only in a contumelious sense, and Uio ao^ilcd 
Cbapijata caste of Bengal call themselves N&maiudra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic Jealousy, apply the 
title Chnu(JiIa to the lower, who In their turn pass it on to the 
Pom. In short, the title Chapdhla may have been a generic 
title for the meaner non-Arj'nn races, who at an early period 
were reduced to sen-itude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Chapala of 2Ianu 
— the convej’anco of corpses and the task of acting asjiubUc 
executioners — have passed to the poms, and the Bhangis now 
owe their social degradation to their performance of the duties 
of soavengcring. The rise of the present Bhangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance Indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have Incurred soda? ostracism. 

1. Thz cult of Lai Beg . — The Bhangi legends 
and rites of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, L&l Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the mass of folklore con- 
nected with him little can be definitely ascertained. 
He has been connected with the rdkshasa, or 
demon, Amnakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and lal in Persian means ‘ red,’ some 
connexion has been traced between his cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect Lal 
Beg \vith the iSl BhikshU, or red-clod monk of 
Buddhist times ; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up ■with the cult of Valmiki, the poet- 
sage who compiled the epic of the Ramayana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Aheria {q.v.) and Bahelia {q.v.). 
In the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
be pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi deities . — The Bhongls, as might 
bo expected from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of different faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the oharacteristio Animism of 
the Drnvidians, hut to this they have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of tliem worship as their 
patron saint Lal Be^ and with him is combined 
or confounded the Pachpiriya (q.v.) cult of the 
Pafichon Pir, or five saints. In Central India Lal 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
■villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In Raj- 
putana, when sacrifice is being offered to him, they 
ont the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion (halSl). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is GOga, or Eahir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing olispring npon barren 
■wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated svith flags hung from the 
neighbouring trees, and provided svith poles, one 
of which Is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever ho attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offering to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some grains of millet. 
The cenotaph is mhhed avith sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
saint is GhJlzI hliyUn, supposed to be a Musalmlin 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Ondh. 
His 'marriage* is his most important /cast, 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolio marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, ndth her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the DraVidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islam a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the Jfal&lkhors. — The creed of 
the Halfilkhors has less Musalmlin admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Bfinsphor (q.v,). 

4. The religion of the Panjdb Chuhrds. — The 
religion of the Gholirfis of the Panjiib is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase tlie 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lfil Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. The worshipper makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, offers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The ChUlirlis are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls ; bnt 
they say that the good 0 o to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enjoy happiness; while the bad go to 
hell, where they are tormented wth wounds and 
fire nntil the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much has been derived from Hindu, MnsalmHn, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to bmievo in a Supremo 
Being, with whom LBl Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (htldeo), 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor-worship. In the Jalandhar district Val- 
miki is said to be knoivn as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the ChQhras assomhlo 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, ana making offering 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Panj’ab, when ChClhras adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known ns Ma?habl, ‘ the religions.' 
These M^habl Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous m religions matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a CbQhra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily knoivn by tiie title 
of Mu^alll, ‘the righteous,’ or Kotana. But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such Moplo, and 
their religions fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chflhra 
adopts Islam, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smol^g with Muhammadans. When times ohimge 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original Chflhra beliefs, 
becanse he tnns gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im- 
prove, he again repents the MusalraBn creed (ka- 
lima), and becomes again a Musalll. 


LmnuTTSK.— ForBencal.Wlse.A’oteJCTi fA? naeet.Catitt.and 
’•radetef Saltern S'noal, )8S3, 333 II.: forthe United ProrincM. 
Jreeren. Beroei Fir*. 1803; CrooVe, Tribet and Caitti, 
PomitcLr lUli^icn and PoUs^Urtf L J for 

^nliij. Maclagsn, Fanfdb Cenrut JUpart, 1801, I. lOOff. ; 
cimple, Uamdt eftht Panjdb, patHm; Parser. 
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Indian Note$ and Queries, iL 164 f. ; Punjab Hates and Queries, 
Iv. 203 1. ; lor Western India, Central India Census Report, 
1901, L 88 ; Rajputana Census Report, 1901, L 140. 

W Okookc 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper fom 
of the name seems to be Barhnt, but some write 
it Bharaut and Barahat).— A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S-W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist stupa, discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stiipa, circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four quadrants, each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika, or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures — com- 
positions of lotus and other flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived fiom Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from the 
JataKas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by Subhati, Rhys Davids, ana Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at SrfivastI, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by AnSthapindika, whp covered the 
surface of the ground with' gold pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of Budhism?, 1880, p. 219; Kem, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 28). One has-relief 
appeal's to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
■s^ich is supposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice which we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, which extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the people of Northern India in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
been discussed by Grlinwedel (Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 40 ff., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at SSnchi and Bliarhut. 

‘Even in cases where the presence ot the Lord must be 
presumed. It is Indicated by symbols— lootprints, a wheel, a 
■eat, or altar, atrare which Is an umbrella with ;;arlands. A 
scene on the sculptures of Bh&rhut represents AJata4atru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly saws; “Al&totetru pays his homage to the Lord’" 
(Kem, op. eit. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, as at S&nchl and hlathurA. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figtired 
cloths or brocades. One gateway and, a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stupa to the Asoka 
Mriod, somewhere between B.c. 250 and 200. 
Hultzsch reads an inscription mentioning the Suh- 
gas, successors of the Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by VfitsI or Vachhiputra DhanabnQti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or Ist cent. B.c. 

Littraturb. — Cunningham, The. Stiipa of Bharhut : a Bud- 
dhist Monument Ornamented with Numerous Sculpture Illus- 
trations of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third Century 
A^1879: FeTgnssoa,Hist.ofIndian and Eastern Arehiteeture, 
1899, 84 L : Hnitiach, Indian Antiqiusry, xir. 138 1., xxL 225 ; 
Hoemle, ». x. 118fr., xi. 25 ff.: Anderson, Handbook of the 
Arehamogieal Collections tn the Indian ifuwum, pt. I. (1883) 1 ff. 

_ W. Crooke. 

BHAT, CHARA^I (the former from Skr. bhaita, 
\ term applied to a Brahman or man 

of high caste, probably connected with bhartpi, 
bearer,’ ‘ master ’ ; the latter, Skr. chdrana, ‘ a 
wanderer,’ ‘a singer’). — ^The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
■which at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of wlwm 62,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com- 


pares them -with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘ riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhate are most numerous m the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies aU 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Charans, again, 
numbering at the same Census 74,014, are practi- 
cally all Hindus by relirion, and are mostly con- 
fined to the Presidency orBombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Bhats are generally supposed to be descended from a R$a- 
triya father and a BrShman widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfleld with * those eecnlarized Brihmans who frequents 
the courts of princes and the camps ot warriors, recit^ their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies.’ But to 
this Risiey objects that if the Bbajs of the present day are 
descended from a class of degraded Brihmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homogeneous offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is diflicult to understand how they come to have a number 
ot sections which are not Brahmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among li^Jputa. 
There Is no exact parallel to this supposed case of Brihmans, 
however degraded, shedding their characteristic series of epo- 
nymons sections, and adopting those of another type. On the 
other hand, there is nothing improhahle in the conjecture that 
Bijputs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe,' 
and Risiey is inclined to regard them as a heterogeneous group 
made up of Brahmans and Bijputs, welded Into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercls'ing identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the inviolability of the Bhifs person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18th cent, tells in 
favour of their Brihmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Both 
and Zimmer, that the Qrst ^rm of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought in the singers ol Vemo times, may perhaps be deemed to 
teli in the same cfirecUon.' 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhdts. — In 
the United Provinces those Bha(s who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect generally Vaishnavas or worshipners 
of Vishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Motner- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods— Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, ».e, ‘lord of Gaurl,’ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort Pfirvatl), Bars Blr, 
Mahablr, and Sarda. BarS Blr, ‘ the great hero,’ 
seems to he the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the courtyard, and placing .vrithin it 
a lighted lamp. Mahablr, ‘the great hero,’ is 
another name for Hanuman, the monkey-god. He 
is worshipped by painting a representation of him 
ivith red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Sarasvatl, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side •with this worship of the 
orthodox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shoivn by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they em^oy a priest 
from the degraded Chamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his pequisite. 
In other districts of the same Provinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, BhavfinI or Devi, particu- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. 

2. Religion in Bengal. — In Bihar their relirion 
differs little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot bo said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eeisteni Bengal, however, th^ are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
offerings of wheat, sweetmeats, colonrea cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the offerings be- 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3. Inviolability of Bhd(s and ChSrans. — One 
peculiarity common to both BhSts and Ch6rans is 
their inviolability — a belief based on the comhina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a principle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Odysseus spar^ Phemins, the bard (dotSSs) (Od. 
xni. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called traga, that is to 
lay, the custom of self-wounding or suicide per- 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the valiya, or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Cnaran men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predatory 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, with 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the method in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man Mnerally killing himself on horseback 
with sw’ord or spear ; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this part of the countiy 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriage and worshipping the loiml Mothers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘the mischievous one,’ or Asapflra, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires.’ 

IiTTEiUTnRK. — For Bengal, see Rtsley, Tribei and CatUs, 1891, 
L 101 ; for the United Prortnccs, Crooke, Tribtt and Cattes of 
the JioTth-Wattm Provinea and Oudh, 1896, U. £5 j for Kdjpu- 
tin», Jtajputana Centui Peport, 1901, I. Ill ; for Bombay, 
Wilson, Indian Caste, U. 170 ft., Gazetteer, xUi. ISSfl. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, JVorfA Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 07. W. CR00B:E. 

BHiLS. — I. Introduction. — The Bhlls (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell {Dravidian Grammar^, 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian BUla, 
•bowman,’ from vil, bil, ‘bow’) are one of the 
non-Aryan races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name ‘ Dravidian,’ inhabiting the 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to have been the chief 
of a CTOup of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the nul country, now included in Mewfip, Mfilwa, 
Khfindesh, and GnjarSt. In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to be included under the 
names rulinaa and Nishada, general terms applied 
to the non-Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified -with the Phyllitai (^vSKirai) of 
Ptolemy (vii. i, 66 ; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, 169 f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parna-iavara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘leaf -clad’ non -Aryan tribes, now 
represented by the Jnangs of Chota Nagpur, in 
the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Ilajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood draivn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which ho secures blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood flows is believed 
to die within a year foils to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom (JVarw. BAS L 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhlls numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 669,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Bajputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, differ to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may be con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2. Legends of origfin. — As a whole, the Bhlls 
leem to have preserve! little tribal tradition ; I 


and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it^ is intended to 
explain their present degraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (aiva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. One of the eons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slow the favourite 
bull of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhlls 
and Nishadns — terms that denote outcasts {Mal- 
colm, Mem. of C. India\ i. 618 f.; A. K. Forbes, 
BSs Mala [1878], 78 ff.). 

3. Bombay branch. — ^These clans are found in 
various parte of Gujarfit, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most ■wide-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarfit, which is typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. "When they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jangle, and sowing coarse gram crops in the 
ashes ; others collect catechu and similar forest 
reduce, while the women gather fruits and wild 
erries as food. Many of them still maintiun 
their reputation as thieves and cattle • liftera, 
which is often noticed by the Muharumadan his- 
torians and by the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule {BG ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi. 27). It is said that the Bhu is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu ; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarfit, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated ■vrith his face tow’ards the sun, 
■»vith a handful of grain bound in the hem of his 

E arment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 

e must then walk tevice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Bfibfi, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan site {16. ix. 
t, i. 300 n.). Their system of agriculturo and the 
read of -witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled vUlagcs ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jangle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
ie-wellery. In Khfindesh the hill Bhlls are catho- 
lic in tneir diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals^ that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow (ib. xii. 85), 

They faD into two main divisions (1) those -who 
are partly Rfijput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired Rajput status, and 
adopt Rfijput names for their clans ; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhlls, -n^ho occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts (ib. ix, pt. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture affects their religion, that of 
the Rfijput Bhlls corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in Khfindesli 
the wildest clans ■worship only Vfighdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of Bfighesvar 
(Skr. VySghra-iivara, ‘tiger-lord’) or BanrfljF 
(Skr. vana-raja, ‘lord of the wood’), is worshinpM 
by the allied tribes in the hill ranges west of the 
Bhil country (PB ii. 213). Some who arc more 
influenced by Hinduism worship Mfitfi, the Mother- 
goddess, and Mnhfideva or Siva; ■w-hilc soine, 
again, who arc more civilized, worship tlic ordi- 
nary local Hindu deities, such as Khandoba, 
Sitifi Mfitfi, the smallpox Mother-goddess, and 
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others {ib. xiL 93). In Gujarfit the branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships 
specially Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhil 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than by images — by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and ^vinno^ving fans 
(Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to he a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes ofl'erings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; hut he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hUl, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-offering to appease the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, hut 
which he believes to he the haunt of spjrite, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to he intended as 
steeds on which the spints of the dead may ride 
to heaven ; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic he- 
Kefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vague way, the existence of 
the soul after death, when tne rSLval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the deaa, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the -widow, is presented to the raval at 
the close of the obsequies (BG ix. pt. i. 304 f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure ; hut it seems 
to he intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of magic, may he placed at the service of the 
ghost of the deceased. When the spirits of the 
forest are being worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock (ib. ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the bir, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadhs 
of the United Pro-vinces in eclipse observances 
(RislOT, Tribes and Castes, ii. 117 ; Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a di-viner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set -with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Blills suppose that spirits reside in 
stones, which are smeared with red lead (a substi- 
tute for a blood-oU'ering) and -with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priMt consume the flesh and liquor (BG xii. 
93). Animal-worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. GhorS Dev, ‘the 
horae-god_,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Gujarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of 1 lorses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull (Portax pictus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘ meeting ’ class, 
which are usually associated -with animsds (JAI 
ix. 400 ; Asiatic Quart, Rev. -vii. 461 f.). 

Festivals. — In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected -with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Holl, Shinga), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in Ootober- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the OTowth 
and ripenmg of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency (GB^ iii. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women — an mcident -witnessed and described 
^ Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 
Central India (Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
86 f.; GB^ iii. 95 ff.; PR ii. 176, 321). At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
-with burning embers, withont, it is said, injury to 
the performers (BG vi. 29, xii. 93 n.; PR ii. 317). 

At the DivSIi, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
Cleaned and a small circle is made with rice. In this circle seven 
balls of boiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed with butter. A man, generaliy the house- 
master, lays bis hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, ‘ 0 Dharma Indra I We offer 
this sacrifice to thee I During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase them and bo kindly I ’ At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ' O Dharma 
Indra I we pour this spirit to thee t * Tlie cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let out of Uie shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
BhQ, who lies on the ground face downwards. This is probably 
a survival of an actusJ rite of human sacrifice. Tbs invocation 
of Indra shows the Influence of Hinduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasobri feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine da>-8, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi — a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by Frazer under the 
title of 'the Gardens of Adonis' (BO ix. pt. L SOSff.; Friuer, 
Adonis, Attis, Otirifi, 191 fl.). 

When rain holds off and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with hows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and lej^ and dance; finally, they raid 
a neighbourmg village, seize a buffalo, the oivner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it back to 
their o-wn village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence (BG ix. pt. i. 311). When 
epidemic disease prevails, asses are made to plough 
a piece of ground (an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its o-wn accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
villara (ib. ix. pt. i. 311). 

S Priesthood. — Except among those clans which 
are subject to Hindu influence, Brfihmons take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 

• For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god- 
dess, sec the account of the Gangammi festival in ktalabar 
(Bulletin iladras Museum, Ui. 267 f.). 
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and spirits, is knoAra as the bhagat (Skr. bhakta, 
‘•worshipper’). His reputation depends on his 
occasionally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
goddess, AA’hen ho mutters and shakes, foams at the 
mouth, eats raw flesh or drinks blood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Raja of the Bariya State, in the Agency of Riwa- 
kanfha, holds a feast every tweh'e years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, ‘divine father,’ 
on the Devgad hill, when a Bhil bhagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Raja’s family 
{ib. vi. 29 f.). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies. In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram {Phaseolics mttngo] or rice on a leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. By 
examining the grains, ho decides Avhether the sick 
man has oeen attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his offended dead ancestors. The latter usuall}’ 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throAring stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an offering at their graves. The attack 
of an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently Avith the branch of 
a tree. The bhagat is also the Avitch-finder ; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches Avere subjected to cruel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed (ib. ix. pt. i. 302). The second class 
of priests is the r&val (Skr. r&jaktda, ‘royal 
family’), a title, like that of the bmgat, obAuously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man. His chief duty is to preside OA-er 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under atone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a fire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (cf. 
Vrazer, Pausanias, iv, 136 f.). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by Ai-ashing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, mUk, cow-dung, and cow-urine (BG xii. 91 f,). 

‘ In the case of the decease of a Bhil of Importance, it is not 
uncommon (or the prave In which he has been Interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening being only 
suflicicnt to disclose the head of the corpse. The wasted features 
thus brought to light are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner as the irregular shaped atones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased Is worshipped, and the grave is then re-ciosed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, it Is alleged, 
obtainable. The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased’ (Bomiiay Census Rep. 1001, L 63). 

6 . Central Indian branch. — These inhabit prin- 
cipally the Avild hilly tracts which separate 
hmlwil from Nimfir and Gnjnriit. According to 
Malcolm (Memoir of Central India^, ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to ‘propitiator offer- 
ings and sacrifices to some of the Hindu infernal 
deities,’ especially Sitalil MfitS, the smallpox 
Mother; they also pay reverence to Mahfideva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Banvfinl 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem bo a tree, they never cut or injure it ; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil their lie.ads. 
The tribal Mu, hoirevcr, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard (Central India 
Census Pep. 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

• Fcr simiUr customs In India see those of the Jfararan and 
•priU of Madras (FL r. S6: Thurston. Ethno^raphie Xctei, 202X 
the Khlo (JAI 1 131), and the people of Nicobar {ib. mii. *09, 
BOf.). 


adds that, ‘ as a rule, some spirit is snpposed to livo 
in the tree or other object.’ It may oe suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
toteniisni and tree- or animal-worship. 

7 . Rajputana branch. — The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendley 
(JBASBc xliv. [1875] 34711.). In the Mewfir 
hills their primitive beliefs hat'o been, to soma 
extent, affected by BrShmanisra. Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these, 
poles adorned AAuth rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed Avitli red paint or carved in the shape 
of HanurnSn, the monkey -god. Their faA’Ourite 
deities are Siva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
her A'arious forms as Pflrvatf, Devi, or Matii, of 
whom Hendley (op. cit.p. 349) gives a list. One of 
them, knoAra as Vftjar M^t5, is specially Avorshipped 
by AA’omen avIio desire offspring. The tombs of 
Muhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Dba'I or Mftt5, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the AA'orship- 
pers. The influence of Hinduism is shoAAn in tno 
tact that their priests are draAvn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

* The Bhil has a very’ dim idea of a future state. lie believes the 
soul goes before the gods, and tliat the spirits of the dead haunt 

f daces they lived in during life. He also holds that there Is a 
imited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon Is eclipsed ‘ (16. S50). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; ‘but a few days after death a relative of 
the deceased Is said to be Informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and 
connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stones, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor' (ib. 354). 

According to Bnnnerman (Census Rep. 1901. i. 
142), besides the Kul-dev’I, or family-goddess, MahJi- 
deva and Hanumftn, the monkey-god, are every- 
Avhere Avorshipped. In parts of MeAA’afi Rishabnfith 
(i.e. RishabhadeA'a, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is Avorshipped by the Bhils — a proof 
of the y-idely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in medirevol times. 

IitTERATOnr. — i. For Bombay branch ; MS report by S. N. 
Dholakio, Magistrate, Idar State: DO\x. pt. i.£0(fr., »i. SOD., 
iiL SIS IT., and numerous other articles dotaued In Qcneral Index, 
xxvii. 66 ; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep. 1001, t, 8S S.; A. K. 
Forbes, ROs lldia (1878), 780.; G. Oppert, Orimnal Inhabit- 
anti of Rharalavaria or India (1803), 7011.; W. H. Sinclair, 
lA iv. 835 f. 

11. For Oentral Indian branch; Sir J. Malcolm, JVans. RdS 
1. 69 ff., and Jfemoir of Central /ndio “ (1824), L 516, 650, II. 181: 
OoL Kincaid, ’Bheel Tribes of the ATIndhyan Range,' in JAI 
ix, 397 U.; E, E. Luar^ Cent, 7nd. Centue Rep. 1901, 1. 197 f. 

ill. For RilputSna ; T. H. Hendley, ' An Account oi the Jial- 
wir Bhila,’ JjUSBe xllv. (1876) 347 IT. ; A. D. Bannerman, 
Census Rep. 1901, 1.142; Rafputana Gazetteer (1870), L 117 ft, 
ill. 64, 114. W. CROOKE. 

8 , Language. — Bhils are usually credited Avith 
possessing a special language of their oavti, which 
nos boon named Bhili. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Mtinda family, but 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan ncightours 
to their Avest. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main longnsges 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
knoAvn as KhandS^I. 

The general Bhil jargon hfw some pccnliantics 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languagesof the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindn Knsh. These arc the pronuncia- 
tion of « as a rough h, as in h6n5 lor sdn6, ‘gold’ ; 
the tendency to rtL'aapiration and to harden soft 
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mutes, as in kodo or khodo instead of ghodo, ‘a 
horse,’ lUo for lldho, ‘ taken,’ idki or daAi, ‘ a cow ’ ; 
and the fret^nent elision of a medial r, as in koi for 
kori or kan, *ha^^ng done,’ duu for durnt, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called £hili as an independent 
language. 

laTEtuiDBE. — C. S. Thompson, Rudimmtt of the Bhili 
Language (AhmediiMd, IS95) ; G. A. Grierson and S. Konow, 
Linguistic Survey of India, voL he. pt. UL, The Bhll Languages 
and KhandlH (Calcutta, 1907). G. A. GKIERSON. 

BHiLSA. — Bhilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name has been Mplied by 
Cimningham in the title of his book, The Bhitsa 
Topes, to the whole district, about 24° N. by 77° E., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty. 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdh&ra Hill, says : 

'The hill on which the tope stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besall river through a 
deep rocky glen. The view up the river fa one of the moat 
beautiful 1 have seen In India.* 

He then describes the view ; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andherl HUl. As the principal summit was 
called Chetiya-Giri, ‘the Shnne HilT {Mahdvamsa, 
xiii. 6), and Chetiya is used of pre-Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that be so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to choose 
the peak as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called SancIiT {q.v.), 
Kemains have also been found at SonSri, Sat- 
dhSra, Bhojpur, and AndhSr. At Sonari there 
are two large square terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the sides of which are each 240 ft. in 
length, and one a little lower do^vn, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occupied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height of about 30 ft. the top of the dome ivas 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of the dome. Cunningham saim 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 60 feet. Outside the S.W. comer 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 16 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of the ground, and measuring 38 ft. along 
each side. A flight of steps 4i ft. •wide leads from 
the hillside to tlie" summit. This was eiddeutly 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Bound 
the foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, ■with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
toe railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-coloured stone_ found on the 
Sonari Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on portions of too lower railing, cut in Pali 
characters of approximately the 3rd cent. B.a, 
giving the names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different construc- 
tion. It was solid like the other, buUt of stone 
without mortar, 27i ft. in diameter, rising from a 


plinth 4J ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine double flight 
of steps, 20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a ciremar 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace ol 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk doini 
the centre of tne dome five relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed "with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Two of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles {Dlpavavisa, 
viii. 10, and Mahavamsa, xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, held in B.C. 254. 

The discovery of these names was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Buddhist chronicles written in Ceylon. 
They are given in the Inscriptions as those of missionaries to 
the Mimkiaya. Some centuries afterwards they are found in the 
chronicles in the list of the missions sent out, os those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. Tlie inscriptions, hurled 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. The 
traditions handed down in the island were suSiciently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 

Besides these two great topes, there were ou the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones airanged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. These had all been opened before Cun- 
ningham’s -visit in 1852, and he found nothing in 
them. 

On the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on ns many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been Mproximately 76 
feet. Nothing was found in it. There were three 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. In a second, much smaller 
tope, 230 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge pile, 
•were found two caskets, empty, but inscribed with 
the names of Silriputta and MahS. Moggall&na, 
the two principal msciples of Gautama, the Bud- 
dha, A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpur, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the opposite side from Sonari and Satdhara of a 
broad v^ley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names othenrise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 other topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened ; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bhojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the clifi', about 600 ft. above the plain ; 
and the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
10 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions ■ivere found, some of the names re- 
curring also at SSnchl, and belonging to contem- 
poraries of Aioka. One of them is Moggali-putti^ 
who m^, or may not, be the same as the Moggali- 
putta Tissa who presided at Aioka’s Coimcil at 
Jpatna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Katha Vatthu, the latest book in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which la 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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Aioka, when on his way to take np the vice- 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
fathers life, stayed in the Bhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Vedisa named Deva. Three children were bom to 
them ; and then Aioka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
misalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
njp the children. Two of them, Mahinda and nis 
sister Sahgha Mitta, were aftenvards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Ceylon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he departed on 
the mission, went to BhUsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vihdra she had 
built (Dipavarhsa, xii. 8-34; Mahavamsa, xiii. 
1-14; Samanta Pdsadika, p. 318 f. ; Mahahodhi- 
varhsa, p. 116 f.). 

It js sufficiently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.c., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces and solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activity ; but 
its intellectual results are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. 

IdTEttATtTES. — Dipavathta, ed. Oldenberp, London, 1870; 
Mahdvanua, ed. Geiger, London, PTS, 1003 ; Samanta 
Pdtddikd, ed. Oldenberg, In toL 111. of his Vinapa ; A. Con- 
nlngham. The Ehilta Topee, London, 1854 ; Fergusson, Sist. 
of Ind. and Eaet. ArehiUelure, lindon, 1870, pp. 60-65; 
llahabodhi-vaihsa, ed. Strong, London, PTS, ifel; Rbys 
Davids, Buddhiet India, 1003, pp. 290-303. 

T. W. Khys Davids. 

_ BH^IGU. — ^The word hhpigu occurs twenty- 
six times in the Eigveda,* always in the plural t 
except twice, where it is singular ; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is used, it may 
be assumed that even as a singular the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however, — to 
anticipate a little — interprets the sing, hhtigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of seers, 
and the plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Rigveda the Bhrigus are associated 
mainly vith tlie legend of the acquisition of Gre 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, haring dis- 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4. 2 ; 
X. 46. 2), or having received him from Matarilvan 
(i. 60. l,t iii, 6. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 68. 6, iiL 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (ri. 15. 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, i. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon-builders ; ‘ We 
have composed a song for Indra (or, for the Airins) 

g s skilfully) as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon.’ § 
oth’sconjecture(Pci. Wbrlerh. s.v. ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
pibhavo, Gnds some support in S&yana (on x, 39. 
14 : karmayogad jibhavo bhpigava uchyante), hut 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, i.e. that bhpigxi was 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with wood, might quite 
naturally be the Grst to discover that that sub- 
stance could he ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveda passages 1! are rather colour- 
less. The Bhrigus appear ns the sacriGcers of remote 

• We leave out of account the word bhxioavdpa, which Is at 
least cof-nate, and occurs thrice In the Rigveda, as its meaning 
Is doubtful. 

i Bhrignvdt (Bigv. viii. 43. IS) Is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though SJvana explains it ns pathd bhpijuh. 
t Bhpipu in the'einguJar here. 

iTheInterpretationsofx. B2.10girenbyLud'Rlg(i)erRi<rre<fa, 
1876-6S, I. 262, iv. 237): ‘Fur OStter durch Tuchtigkeit gcltcn 
allgemein die Bhrigu’; and by Jlacdonell (I'edte Jfptholopp, 
14U): ‘The Bhrigus ehowed themsehtsas gods with their dex- 
tenty,’ are unfortunately inadini»sible, as the verb used here, 
tam-ehit, bears a ditferent meaning in other pa-wages. 

I Cf. Macdooell, loc. eit. 


antiquity, and along with the Ahrirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6) ; people invoke Agni in the 
same manner as did the Bhrigus,* Ahgirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 9,f 
6. 18 ; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92, 10. A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix. 101. 13, where 
people are advised to drive away the niggardly 
dog, as the Bhpigus [drive away] the Malma, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
regarding this Makha. We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Blirigus, 
along 4rith the DruhjTis, are spoken of as vassSsi 
of Kmg Sndils, 

_ In the Atharvaveda bhflgxi is mentioned four 
times — once (xviii. 1. 58) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Rigveda, In iv. 14. 5 it is in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrificers should go 
to heaven along with tiie Bhrigus. In ii, 6. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder os Bhpgn 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma ; in the same strophe the Yatis are again 
referred to (cf. above, Kigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
bat, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). The fourth 
passage (v. 10. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one : Srinjayas, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhpgu. We shall return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhfigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of priests ; many of his posterity, 
the Bhrigus — and iBhargavos, ' scions of Blifigu ’ — 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great reputation. Blipigu 
himself was hold to bo of Divine originj as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Atlareya 
Brahinaiya (of. iii. 33-34): the seed of Prajllpati 


was cast into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not be spoilt ; from that which first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (the sun) ; from the second 
(flame) came Blipigu, who was adopted by Vamna, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Vanina ; that which 
the third time flashed brightly forth (adidet) 
became the Adityas, and that which tlio_ coals 
(aiigara) were became the Anfnroses, etc. Asirailar 
story is told in the ^atapathaBrahmana (L 4. 6, 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yftska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines the two legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam {archie) of the fire was Bhrigu, § 
then Angiras from the coals {aitgara), and thirdly 
Atri from the same place.|| The BTihaddemtd 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version, la the Mahd- 
bhdrata (xiii. 85. 9611.), Bhrigu, Ahgira-s, ICavi, 
Marlchi, Kaiyapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sprung from seeii of Brahman which had been cast 
into the firc.TT According to the Mahdbhnrata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhdgavata Purdna (iii, 12. 
23) ho is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Varuna is intimated 
also in the Mahdbhdrata (xiii. 85. 124 ;_cf, i. 6. 8) ; 
and so ho appears as Bhrigu Vfiruni in a legend 
{^atap. xi. 6. 1. 1), which we shall na^ate presently, 
in TaittirvjaAranyaha, ix. 1,** and in KfitySyana’s 

• Bhriguedt. t Bhrigu in the elngular. 

t In the opinion of the present writer, ts vassali by com- 
pulsion. .... 

{Here derived from Ihrijjati, 'to roast’: Ihrvpamino na 

f ACraiva tritipam riehhatJtp uehue tatmdd Atrib 
pofAa, L 4. 6. 13. ofrera fvod iiO- , , . , . 

V Cf. 13. 85. 105 1. ; fcArW ‘iv era bhfigul} purram anpdrtwjo 
•hpiTdbharat I aftgdrataditrttpdeh ehaha kavir Upaparo'bhatal 
1 eaha Jedldbh ir utpanno bhrigus tatmdd bhjigub rmritab. 

•• The story in Taitt. Brdhmapa, i. 8. 2. 6, according to whlrh 
Bhrigu sprang from a thirtl part of Indrw’s force, U » mere 
theoFogical speculation, designed to support the idea tbst s 
BhSrgavm must have been present ss liotrl »t the fwlivsl ir 
■ question- 
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Annkr. to_ the Eigveda, which speaks of him, or 
J5madagni, as the composer of Eigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrim’a line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedio texts add relatively very little 
to onr information regarding Bhri^. All that is 
wprthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
{Satap. xi. 6. 1. Iff,).* It is narrated here that 
Bhrign deemed himself wiser than his father 
Vamna, who, observing this, sent him npon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what he nad seen. By 
Vamna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 
quarters of the earth. He met with dreadful 
toings on every hand ; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer ; ‘ These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ He also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, and received the reply: 
‘ Certainly ; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South,t where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing heautiful,t and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhpigu is terrified, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Varnna per- 
ceives that he has ‘seen,’ and then (8ff.) shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our point of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigp in the Brih- 
mana literature we ought to mention K&u^taki 
Brdhmana, xxx. 5, where the Aitaiayanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus.§ In the 
earlier texts the Bhrigua and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bkrigvahgirasah indeed is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda.|I They 
are likewse often found together in the Maha- 
hhdrata and the Puranas. Apartfrom thesenotices, 
Bhpgu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
etc., mainly in the list of Brahraar^is and patri- 
archs. H It is in these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth ns in all respects a of 
primitive times, while in Mahdbhdrata, iii. 99. 69 
and xii. 3. 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahabharata 
(L 6-7,** ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhfigu, 
incensed because his wife Puloma had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Eaksas Puloraau 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed.H- Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function,tt and hi_des_ hiraself.§§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has mtervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that be is to be 

• See A. Weber, ‘ Eine Lcgende dee Catapatha-Brllhma^a 
fiber die e^fende Vcrgeltung nach dem Tbde,’ ZD3IO ix. 237- 
21S. 

t The passage is not altogether dear. 

j Atikaltftinim, acoording to Biyaxfu^aiobhand, 'one whose 
beauty is past.’ 

I See BIoomBeid, ‘Hymn* of the Atharra-Veda,' SBE xiiL 
p, xx\-ifr. 

^ See the catalogue in Wilson, Vithnu-Puratia (ed. HaU), 
1 . 101 ff., iil.es. 

•* Bhriguvathia in the Paulomd-parvan. 

tt L 6, 14 : tarrabhal^obhariti/asi; lx. i7. tarvabhaijei ea 
n'bbatat ; xii. S4S. 65 : tarvabhakfatvam upanita}}. 

JJ L 7. 12 : ehakrt tarhhdram dtmanaj (‘b, 16 : kripataih- 
hdramS. 

{5 His hiding-place, let us note, was the iamigarbha, i.e. an 
oiraWAn-tree which grew in a iami (cf. ix. 47. 17) — the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing fire by friction. 


the devonrer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.* Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Eigveda as a well-knoivn fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by Blipigu, 
the Vedic myth regarding the discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mahabharata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrign. 
UmS, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Eudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latter’s 
advances, Eudra being already the accepted 
suitor.t Bhrign, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Eudra the miuediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, ‘ and to this day the 
word of the holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrign, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100).$ 

These are all the really important myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are numerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
tbe Bhrigu family. A special instance is the story 
of Chyavana, the son of Bluim, which goes back 
even to the Eigveda ;§ while Gritsamada, the 
author of the second Mandala, ranks as a descen- 
dant of Bhrigu.Il As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhiigus in 
a general way, and which may, perhaps, tlirow 
light upon the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in Mahdbhdrata, 
i. 178. 11 ff. (to the end of 180) : 

King KSrtavirya wns lord oj the tacrilie* to the Bhrigus, 
and used to load them with gifts. After his death hla suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
for money. Only some of these, however, acceded to the 
request ; others buried tbeir money in tbe earth, while some, 
again, banded tbeirs to Brfibmans. Then tbe K^triyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that they slew every Bhrigu they could lay 
hands upon, not even spanug tbe child in the mother’s womb. 
One of the womens held her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the Kpitriyas heard of the matter, and approached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother's side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to erj’ for rnerej'. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhpgus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treatiesof bis ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean.tt 

Thus the massacre of the BrShmanas, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation — a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful.$$ It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the FurSnas 
a great deal is said regarding the CTcat extinction 
of the K 5 atriyns by the ‘Bhargava’ Panriurama.§§ 

* Cf. i. 7. lB-26. 


t A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
hisEuitto Bulomfi before Bhrigu did so. See ilahSbhdrxUa, L 6. 
t Cf. art. Aoasrra, i. 180 f. 

5 Cf. Pischel, in Pischel-Geldner’s Veditche Studien, L Tlf. 

I The Anukr. to the Rfgveda makes mention at the following 
Bhargavas ns authors of hvmns : I{a (x. 171), Kavl (ix. 47-49, 
76-70), Kritnu (viil. 70), Gritsamada Cd. 1-3, 8-43, fx. 86. 46-48), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (ill. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. 62, 65, 
07, 16-18, X. 110, 187. 6, 167), Nema (rlil. 100), Prayoga (viiL 
102), Vena (lx. 85, x. 123), Somihutl (IL 4-7), and SyumaraimI 
(x- 77-78). 

^ According to Nahabh&rata, I. 66. 46. this wns Anift, the 
daughter of ilanu and the wife of Chyavana. 

*• lira ; whence the son received the name Anrva, • risen from 


the haunch.' 

f f UTiere Itbas cverslnce remained, as hell-fire (ra^ardmtotAo, 
rd^ardnofa, auira ; see ^o narivaili.<a, 2554 ff.). We have hers 
another case of a Bhrigu connected with a fire-legend. 

JJ Cf.alsoJfcAdfiAdrafa.xili. 92. 45: iApyatoAyatfrofopdA I 
foie mffAydprarddo'j/nm. 

f S See especially Maftdbhdrata, lit 116-117 ; and (or th» 
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It is alleged, however, in these passages that the 
oririnal cause of.the fend was that ICing Kfirtavlrya 
(or nis sons) had stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni.* Parasurama, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartaviiwa ^\•ith an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jamadagni. Then Para^nrSma takes an oath 
that he n-ill extirpate the entire race of the 
K^atriyas, and ‘ thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Ksatriya caste.’ t 
Here, once more, the crime perpetrated against 
the ofispring of Bhripu is a seizure of their pro- 
perty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kartavlryo. Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas. J The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of KUrtavirya, however, 
include also the Tfilajanghas,§ whom the Bhrigns 
are reported to have conquered, as the Angirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvfija the Vaita- 
hayyas.I! But the narrative in JiTahdbhdrata, 
xiiL 30,11 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atharw v. 19. 1 ; bhrigum himsitvd 
sfinjayd vaitahavydh pdrdbhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 
last referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
orated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before ns, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 :*• 

• They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for them- 
sdves the last she-goat of Kesaraprfibandha.’ If 
this interpretation bo correct, then the bhrigum of 
V. 19. 1 should bo regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while KesaraprabandhS (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the vvife of Jamadagni.ft 
As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhfigu, we have already noted that Yiiska 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it u-ith bhjnjjati, ‘roast,’ 
while according to Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from tiie onomatopceic bhrig, the ‘crack- 
ling’ of fire. MacdonelltJ suggests bhrdjati, ‘to 
shine.’ Berraigne§§ considers the Bbrigu-myth 
of the Rigveda to bo merely a more developed form 
of the tradition regMding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn H D and A. Barth,^ the Bhpras are personi- 
fications of the lightning-flash. Kulm (op. cii.^ 
13 ff., *14fr.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhfigu=<p\lyv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A- Weber **• had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhrigu and and 

propounded the th eory that th e tradition (Satapatha, 
xL 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 

EngliJh translation and parallel passasea ace Wilson, riiApu- 
i’urdpa, 4. 19 ff. 

• According to f?Adynrata-/*urapo, lx. U. SS, both calf and 

COST. 

t Cl. m. 117. 6 (wnison, op. cit. 23). 

: Cf. €.g. iU. 115. 9. 

{ See, t.g., llariv. 1S93, Bhco. Pur. lx. 23. 23 B. 

I it ahdbharala, xiii. 34. 15 ff. 

It Here King ViLahaTja.by (avour ol Bhdgsi. becomes a Brih- 
maea. Hariv. ISIS, and Ehag. Pur. lx. 23. 29, call Vitlbotras 
the deacendants of the Tilajafighas and the Ilaiharaa. 

•• Btoomeeld'i tr., SEE xlih 170. 

tf Who In the epic U called Becnlci. 

it IVdie Jlpthologjf, 140; • Etj mologiealij- the word bhriju 
raeani “ahining," from the root bhrdj, "to shine."’ See also 
hli rabseqoent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhpgu-tayth. 

n Etli^on ridiqut, 1S7S-S3, 1. £2-55. 

tt Otrabiunft i peurrt u. <f. Gd’.Urtrank$ (ISiOX 82- 
p UptholorUchi StudUn, 1. 0856), 10 ff.). 

•;*; Ets Etliciont d4 rir.dt, Paris, 1535. S. 

••• S« article already quoted, ZDilG lx. (ISbS) 24i 


Germanic mythology. ‘ The name Bhrgn,’ he says 
(p. 242), ‘ corresponds to a nicety ivith the Greek 
in the name of i’Xtyiap and of the 4>XeYvat, 
who on account of their arrorance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hdl, whUe in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
on.’ But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Rigveda ivill not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell ; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares tlie entire group of Greek and 
Roman mrths about Phlegyas and the Phlegyas • 
u-ith the Indian ^up connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhpigus, ■will be of one mind with the present 
■writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirelv different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly tlie phonetic parallelism between bhrigu and 
+ is a mere coincidence,? 

LrriBATTOS. — The literature hax been giren throughout the 

“rtlel®- E. SlEQ. 

BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,’ 
‘autochthones,’ Skr. bhumi, ‘the land’). — A Dra- 
■vidian caste found in the western districts ol 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all parts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, BhuLnyar, Bhuiyft, BhumiS, 
789,078 persons are recordeef, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Benral. 

I. Religion in Bengal. — Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deori and sacred 
OTOves knou'n as Deota SarJl, dedicated to four 
deities, Dasum Pilt, Biimoni Pit, Koisar Pilt, and 
BorSm. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difference of opinion whether Bilmonl is a 
male or a female deity. This illustrates the vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun,— 
a title also found among the Orions (jj.v.),— and 
he is also worshipped under the name Dhorm 
Deotfi. There is no representation ol him, but the 
other gods are to bo found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boriim, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing season, with the oilering of a white cook. 
In cases of sickness, goats are otlered to Dilsum P5t 
and to his brethren. On sucli occasions the goat 
b given by the owner of the house in wliich the 
sick person resides. At other times the ■victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are otlered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
the grove ; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

Tho Bhulyks ol South LohkrdagS are more advanced Id tht 
dlrectlOD ol orthodox Hindulain, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, Thakurini 51iU, to whom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhulyis of Keonjhar offered the head of the olmoxloui 
minister ol their chief, has now become the Hindu Durgi, to 
whom a Bhulj-4 priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
flesh ol which is eaten by the worshippers. Besides this, therr 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which 'beset the Mundi8(o.e.) and Orionsfq.r.). ‘To a^ 
pease these ghosts,' says Rlsley, 'by occasional offerings of fowls 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their Ill-will, is tfio special function of the 
village Pahan, who levies small subscriptions for thla sort of 
spiritual insurance. Tlie tribal deltlee Kikhmun (probably Bkr, 
Rlshi-munl, "holy salnt’T and Tulsi.birC'TuIai, the hero ’) t«- 
long to a different and less primitive ttqie. Rikhmun is believed 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe; while Tulsi-bir was a 
restless and valorous Bhulyi, who made war ujion the gods 
until they appeased his wrath by admitting him to divine 
honours. I venture tho conjecture that both Rikhmun aM 
Tulsi-bir are merely transmuted totems.' It aeems simpler to 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- anti bt^ 
worship. And it Is well to note that the names of the-e de.tles, 
which nitist havft conie /roro the Hindus, show th&t the cui* 


• See the exhaustive account by Turk, In Roecher, 

1 £.*. if anv such can be established ; with reference to 
wAaiV./n' gulgtr, fjigrare.ob 

vmevSocK -'.r’l ' ■ 

; See also .’'s ■: • ICO t. 
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moft have ariien, or kt least hare been re-named, under Hlndn 
Influence. 

2. Reliqion in the United Provinces, — ^In the 
United Provinces the Bhniyas have advanced 
further in the direction of HinduiBm than their 
brethren in Bengal. Their chief deity is Kali, 
■who, as in the case of ThakurSnl Mfit&, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Pauri or Pahflri Devi of the BhuiySs of 
Singhbhiim. K&li’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in -u'hich a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. They also 
■worship, by the agency of the baigd (wh. see), the 
dih, or ■viUage gods, and the Earth-goddess Dharti 
Msta, ■nith a sacrifice of goats, youim pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is L^ang Bir, who 
is propitiated by the rite of fire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the nero_, is 
said to sustain no injuiy by wwldng over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance oi tree-worship appears in flie rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
a dance round a branch of the Karama tree {Antho- 
eephalus cadamha) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the baghaut, a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariyfiri Dein, 'the 
Mother-goddess of CTcenery,’ and to her the bai^d 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making ofTerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship m the true sense of the term. 

laiDuinrss.— For Bengal: Dalton, Detcriptiu Ethnology, 
1872,p.mf.; RUley, IV»6««ondC(UtM, 1891,1. 11B{.; Hnnter, 
Oriua, 1872, U, 144. For the United Prorlneea : Crooke, Tribes 
and CatUs of the Jforth-Wtstem Provineet and Oudh, new ed. 

1896 , n. soil. "W. Ceooke. 

BHUTAN. — ^Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Him&Iayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 60 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. ■will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhut&nese. For their religion see next article, 

The origin of the peopio li uncertain. The most likely theory 
is tb&t the country ■was originally inhabited by peopies from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhahitanta bear unmistakable trace of dost affinity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of Intermingling with the darker peoples of the pimns, 
and of the influence of more .unhealthy regions. Comparatlrdy 
few Bhut&nese are to be found on the outer ranges abutUng on 
the plains. These have of late years been largely occupied by 
Kep&li immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same os those of their land of origin (see KepZl). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information Is 
available as to the population, though on estimate of 110,000 — 
80,000 Bhut&nese, 80,000 Nep&lis (with a few hundred Lepchos 
from Sikkim}— is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no ■written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and la'wlessnes.s of the 
msople are expressed by a Tibetan proverb: *In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 
Government officers are usually unsalaried, ■with 
the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
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of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but polyandry and other ■vicious customs 
have probably had greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion ■with Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the ivife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment officers sometimes keep ■wives in difierent 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
prohibited by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
loosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people sufferii^ from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. Woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculen^ avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies_, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted by 
drovniing in a river. Eeligions exercises are well 
attended to. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro- 

f ress, and is unkno^wn outside the monastenes. 

ersonal cleanliness is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutfinese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is da^wning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Maharaja, and the notable change 
whicn has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact ■with European ci'viliza- 
tion, are hopeful signa The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled state ■will beneficially afiect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, and forceful race, and of the country 
entering ^on a career of prosperity before un- 
known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

LmiUTUBS.— Sea the liteiatcre reterred to at the end of next 

"tide- J. A. Graham. 

BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN.— Bhutan, or 
more correctly ‘Bhotan’ (t.«. ‘the end of Shot 
[or Tibet’], the Sanskritic name by ■which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Bengalis of the British Indian province bordering 
it), IS a large independent principality situated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its ivild 
valleys are sparsely peopled by a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which caUs itself ‘Dnk-pa’ (speit 
hBrug-pa), a term which is also emjnoy d to 
denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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tho conntry. The Dak-pa Buddhism, as found in 
BhotRn, where it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive nnreformed type of Lamaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
tho gross worship of malignant devils, so ns to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the way of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of Sakyn, 
tho Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of tho 17th cent. A.r>. a Lama from 
tho adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Shotan at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied tho country. This Lama, 
named Z’ab-dmng ^lag-dbah jnam-rgyol, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotanese Grand 
Lama, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears tho Indian title of Dhartna Raja, or 
‘ Religious King,' and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rule, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a nowly-bom male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a ‘ re-incar- 
nation ’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of tho temporal 
concerns, and is called Deb-RSjS, or ‘Provincial 
Regent or Governor’; and ho seems usually to 
bo a secular chief. The pretentious and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotau is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : ‘ Chief 
of tho Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvatl [tho B[indu goddess of learning] in learn- 
ing, Chief of all tho Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
tho Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in tho Hoiy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, and Head of tho Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lamaism is an 
ofishoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
Kar-gyu-pa, who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Milaraspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lamaism {Nying-ma). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter countiy it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired ‘ revelation ’ 
alleged to have been unearthed oy a Lama named 
San-gyas-glih, by means of which tho priests were 
enabled to relax still further tho Buddiiist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of tho retention en bloc 
of the popular spiri&worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to bo 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. Tho distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, ana that of tho head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons (Duh) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title * Duk-pa.’ 
■rhe Bhotanese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
tho Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off tlie 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. ^ The 
largest monastery is at Toshi-cho*, which is tho 
residence of the Dharma Raja and tho capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Tumor, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 600. In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot be stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 6000, or al^ut 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
ofiSoials and traders. There are also a consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 

LmiuTORS. — Sir A. Eden, EepL Mistion to Btioian, 1873 : 
W. GrifEth, Joumalt, 1847; Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalavan 
Joumatt, 1854, i. 136, 372 ; Sir C. R. Markham, J/ijjtmi oj 
SogU and Hanning, 1876, pp. Iv, 27, eto. ; S. Turner, Bmbatty 
to the Court of the Tethoo Lama in Tibet, 1800, pp. SIS, etc. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the nimatayas, 1899, pp. 246-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 44, 65, 63, 220, 242, 234, and 
Lhasa and its ilysteries, 1905, pp. 86, 63-60, 284. 

L. A. WADDKtt. 


BIBLE, 

[W. Sanday.] 

The word ‘ Bible ’ has come to moan substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur’fin 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we sneak 
of ‘the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through tho Latin. 
Tho Greek original meant simply ‘books ’ in tho 
lural; tA fit^hla was a particular collection of 
ooks, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of tho word goes back to the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 B.c.); cf. 1 Moo 12’. when 
the Greek fitfiXla was transliterated into Latin, it 
came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 

The earliest example of this use known to the writer Is that 
given by Sir Jemes Murray, OED, s.v. ; it occurs in a library 
catalogue of the Pth cent. (Becker, Catal. Diblioth, Antiq. 
p. 42, c(. p. 172). Jerome used the term bibliotheca [taera] (du 
Cange, »,v.>— on expressive desipnatlon of the 'divine library* 
compressed into a single volume; and this term occurs 
frequently In the cstalojuies of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op, eit. pp. 4, 18, 16, 17, 24, 43, 69, 60, etc.}. The word char- 
acteristfo of Cassiodorus (e. 4S7-6S0) Is pandectes ; we remember 
that Justinian published bis Pandects in 633, and Cassiodorus 
bis Institutes about 644. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
written, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. After 
the Invention of writinir, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and Place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of rcII;;Ion, tlie 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The mphio scene (Jer SO) In which 
Jaboiakim cuts to pieces ann bums tbs roll that had just been 
read to him will give an Idea of the outward appearance. Tlie 
Greek books that we call tho NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Oneco- 
Roman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was p:myrus (2 Jnl’); and it Is probable that most of the 
books of NT were oriuinalW written on papyrus (though 
parchment Is mentioned in 2 Ti 4ia). But alike In the case of 
or and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with tho 
text svrltten In slender vertical columns. The vomms was 
held In both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at k time, and was rolled up vrith tho left hand and unrolled 
with tho right as It was read. 

There was a conventional eize for tho roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
tho Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roil and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, m 
riven in the Taimud '(Bitbd bathm, 14) and still observed In 
German and French MSS, the order of tho Prophetical Books Is 
that ol length; Jer., Ezek., Is.. Min. Proph., corresponding W 
each other os 24: 21: 19: l7(Buddo). (In like manner In NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that of length.) 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite Innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally wdthout name to wrong authors, 
e.g, several anonymous compositions that nowgounder the name 
or Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositioai) 
added to the prophecy of Zechariab, etc. 

The Christian Bible then was a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external de.scription, but onlv 
external. It is of more importance tliat both 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections -were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 
gested for both OT and NT. And when we have 
done so, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
day. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather doctrinal; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 

It sbonid be explained at tbe outset that in what fobows the 
broad results of criticism, as at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analj-sis of the Ilexatcuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books as is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is practically drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
B.O. 621; those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorired centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for so long, and they 
have been so dosely and severely tested in the daily work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the present writer they must be regarded as verified 
and established. The standard for most English students Is 
substantially that of sDriver, Introd. to the LiUrature of the 
OT (cited as LOT ; from 1891). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative) side is Dr. Orr's Problem the OT (from 1906). The 
present writer has much sympathy with Dr. Orr’s view of the 
reli^ous character and use of OT ; indeed, it Is part of the 

S o of this art to show that a view not essentially dis- 
emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at feast of his English ailies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facta by some in Great Britain and by a greater number on the 
Continent. It Is also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orris 
position is permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to his have been proved to bo untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
historical side the Bible must be studied like any other book 
(e.g. like Uvy. or like the mediajval chronicles, which supply n 
better panllel tor some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particulor 
as a religious revelation, the Bible is only on the same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and what there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is Inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; sod the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and students of Comparative Beligion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) nave really brought the question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. It would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criUcized, 

I. History of OT. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
"We begin by asking ourselves hotv, humanly 
speaking, did the books of OT come to bo written I 
It is just on this side that we find the same kind 
of inilnences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most nearly 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 

(1) Fragments of ancient Song . — There is more 
analogy than wo are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel ann the beginnings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 
generalization broa^y laid doivn that all national 
literatures began with poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true ; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, by the 
rewmblance between the bards of the Odyssey, 
Phemius and Demodocus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 
primitive song preserved in the Bible. The 
difference is one simply to the difierent condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 


almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well (Nn 21^-“, 
Jg 6**’ And the character of the songs is just 
what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man; laments for the 
dead (2 Sam S®*-), exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4P, 1 Sam 2P*), denunciation of the enemy 
{Nn 23’), or of the backward and faithless 

friend (Jg 5"’ “), and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful oily (Jg ’'■’*) even though stained ivith 
treachery {ib. w. "•’’). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God : the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 21’* 1 S 18” 25’®) ; Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing (Jg 5®- *• ’*). This im- 

plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 5*’ ®). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, t.e. ‘of the 
Upright,’ apparently a book in which were sung 
the deeds of the heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord’ (Jg 5”) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continuous history in Prose . — The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger body, have 
come down to us embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By tlie time of Daind a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reims of Davici and 
Solomon soon gave the impTUse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 S &-20, unth which should go 1 K 1. 2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor, — recording events as 
they really happened, unthont undue preference 
either for one party or for another, — that more 
than one leading scholar [e.g. Budde after Dnhm) 
has traced it to ‘the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,’ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathotli (1 K 2®®). 

As Thucydides in his e.xile set himself to ivrite 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to deseribe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well be taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best_ of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a contmuation backwards of the narrative 
of 2 S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace baclc the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race ns far back as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called Jahwist 
(known by the symbol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J’ J® etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages. These ^^•rite^s are usually anonj’- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history' had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became estaolished among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

AVhen once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. 'What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
in the Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to uTiting the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directl 3 ’ under the influence of the prophets, who 
by this time had become powerful, mow that 
the prophets pined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of history 
maj’ have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, ‘ Kel. of Israel,’ in RDB, vol. v. p. 
656*’). It is interesting to possess two lines of tradi- 
tion so clearlj’’ and stronglj’ marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.c. 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom uaturall 3 ' took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
delinitel 3 ’ brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) TAe writing Prophets of the earlier period . — 
So far we have had to do with literature tliat was 
not in its primar 3 ’ purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. They reflect the national 
character, with its undiscmlined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit ana fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and idealized biographies of the patriarchs ; 
they are still more promment in the wild scenes of 
the IBook of Judges ; and they are prominent even 
in the life of Saul and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can see that the 
religion of Israel was as 3 'et very imperfectly 
moralized ; and it was b 3 ’ no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, Arith the cult of sacred stones and 
trees ; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(‘lerapliim,’ Gn SI”* ”, Jg 17’, 1 S 19*’ ; ‘ephod’ 
[possibly], Jg 8^ 17’ IS'*'”; ‘strange gods,’ Gn 
35‘, Jos 24=- «• =>). 

These things should not bo thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to Iw idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearl3’ 
ajiprehended. Before that time they Avere rather 
helps to Avorship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of Avorship out- 
side himself. It Avas not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so A’ost an idea os 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. Ho Avas 
obliged to use crutclies or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the AA-ork of 
Moses lies in the background. Ei'en the earlier 
documents shoAv a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It A\-as in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants Avere subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50”). "We might say 
general)3’ that this side of things comes out in 
pionortion as the prophetical influence makes 
Itself felt, and therefore especinlK- in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such : contrast, e.y., the 
treatment of tlie origm of the monarch3* m the 


earlier version (1 S 9M0*’ 13 J-t». iis-i*. a 

14) and in the later (1 S 7. 8, lO*^-” 12. 15). 

The literature bo for, as Ave have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and predomi- 
nant religious purpose. Wo come to this first in 
the Avorks of the so-called ‘Avriting Prophets.’ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases the 
forms that it assum^ Avere crude and rudimentary 
(1 S 10’**’). The action of Nathan in the reign of 
DaA-id is a clear adA-ance upon this (2 S 7*'*’ 
12*'”). These actiA-ities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as Ave haA'e seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put tlie hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this may haA’e come AA-ith the 

f eneral advance of civilization ; in the court of 
)avid and Solomon there AA’ere already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (2S 8**, IK 4’ RVra). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of Avritten 
prophecy. There A\’as a higher form of propheo3' 
and a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves Avith repeating 
the accepted maxims, Avhicli Avere religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight of religion. Such a lower truth avos the 
doctrine that had groAvn up of an impending 
judgment, a ‘ day of the Lord,’ upon the heathen. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He Avould one day avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it Avas a 
startling novelty Avhen the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would bo turned 
against Israel itself, just because it aa’os the chosen 
people (Am 3’ S'*- » 6’ 8»’ » D*-*). As tliis 

announcement avos of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it Avas not 
unnatural that the prophet should Ai'ish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his Avords 
might be verified by the event. We know that 
they Avere so A’erifieu, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present AA’ith the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. TJiese were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses Avere the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, foUoAv that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise. An Isaiah, Avhen the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the AA’ounds Avhich ho had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to bo 
alAAa3’3 pointing the people upivards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as_ the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions Ai’liich God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the Avorla, Written, 
ninn3’ of them as Avith the heart’s blood, in danger 
and sufTering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal cxpmience (Hos 1-3, Ezk 24, 
and Avo may surely add Is 53), the3’ Avero ahvays 
above the highest level of their surroundings, and 
the tnitiis brought oat in them form a continuoui 
rcA’cIafion. 

(4) The historii of Lavo as far as the Deuteronomxc 
Reformation. —The HebreAv tradition certainly avm 
not uTongin ascribing the importance that it did 
to the AA-ork of Moses. Werepeatcdlyfindtholmes 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the belief to Avhich it gave 
expression may be more correctly described a* 
Henotheism than as Monotheism — although, that 
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ia, it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the absolute assertion 
that there was no God but one — it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotheism. The Deuteronomic ‘ Hear, 0 Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a step 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taught Moses. 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
"What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 21”' with the other songs in the 
same chapter (vv.**'- for both Ex 16 and Nu 
23. 24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus are idealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hannibalio 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such as-sociation was very natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind— thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
volcano — that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. . So it came about that, when tlie more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by parti.al 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan. * And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken, — and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose, — 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, wo may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses : 

'What is this thing that thou doest to the people? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even t And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God : when 
they have a matter, they come unto me ; and I Judge between 
a man and his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes stiU nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises : 

‘Be thou for the people to God-ward, and bring thou the 
causes unto God : and thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show t hem the way wherein they must vvalk, 

* This is one of the current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 

{Exp. 1908, pp. 118 II., 193 B 84B ft.) and defended by Prof. G. A. 
Smith {ib. p. 264 fl.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such os fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens : and let them Judge the people at all seasons : and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
ever}' small matter they shall Judge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thj-self, and they shall bear the burden with thee.’ 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
a remarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded his authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs, or * elders ’ ; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what wo now know about the 
much older Babylonian Code of gammurabi, it 
would not bo at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of his laws to writing. And these laws 
might well be the nncleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can be 
marked off as such is the so-called ' Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20“-23”). We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. The Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezra. 

For us it is more important to notice the land- 
mark formed by the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel j there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer division between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in tne 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described ki a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

' And the king sent, and they gathered unto him nil the cldera 
of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the kingwentup to thehouee 
of the Lord, and all the men ol Judah and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and great : and he read in their 
ears ail the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood on the 
platform (RVm), and made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep bis commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with ail his heart, and all 
bis soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book ; and all the people stood to the covenant’ 
(2 K 231 S). 

We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike — the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people — accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts ns binding upon 
themselves. This is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,’ which means ‘authoritative,’* and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do BO only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24’'® (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 20“-23“, or the 
nncleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con- 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given — as oracular responses from 
God. The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people ns 

* Cf. esp. Zahn, Grundriss d. Geteh. d. ST Kano^i, p. lO. 
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coming from God. In precisely the same way 
Qammurabi is represented as ‘receiving his laws 
from the seated sun-god Samas, the judge of 
heaven and earth’ (Johns, Oldest Code, p, ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, hut at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted ; and who shall say that it 
does not express suustantial truth ? 

(6) The later stages of Mistory, Prophecy, and 
Law . — We have seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, and 
receiving a penuanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
the Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modem 

oint of view, which expects that history shall 

e history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written with 
a purpose; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal or worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priestly 
regulations for worship are equally invested with 
an oracular form ; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of relimon, and even its 
instinctive products, which might at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply upon the historical writings. The 
same school which produced Deuteronomy — a 
coalition, ns it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or priest the garb of prophet — besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its oum collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to ]ioint the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that wo 
should leam to look at it and judge it. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and hanging them 
to servo the Lord. 

T«’o more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical histoiy. (i.) The fifth 
centurj’ saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests’ 
Codcj or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing uiitings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as wo now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part UTitten in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘book of the law’ 
which Ezra brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year u.c. 444. By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexatcuch, (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
vrith a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far ns it related to Judah from David 
onwaniF, in our present books 1 and 2 Cliron., 
Ezr., and Nebemiali. 

This later historical v\Titing is similar, though 
not quite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that i 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral I 


fervour of the Deuteronomic school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, expressing itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematized law ; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the stylo is, ns a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical ; such warmth ns there is 
in Chron. is tliroum mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great figures stanu out, both 
belonging to the penod of tlio Exile : Ezekiel (c. 
592-570 B.C.), and the so-called ‘Second Isaiah’ 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., Mai., Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zee 8-14) now bound up with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and chnractoristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their oum 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not 1 m; supposed that all the laws which are 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system ; the writers ao not hesitate to set doTO 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may bo seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its servnees in 
Ezk 40-48. But oven in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both Icadpra 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
e^dontly modelled upon those wth which wo 
have seen that Josioh mtroduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the effect proved to be more lasting. 

(6) The Hagiographa : (i.) Psalms, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature, (lii.) other Books . — The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit, 
which we may take in a wide sense ns attaining 
to permanent expression not only in the prophetic 
writings proper, out also in the laws and institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prophetic writings cm- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception — gradually becoming still higher 
and purer — of the being and character of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially the same spirit and the 
same principles which took effect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve as a standing example of 
these higher views of God and^ of moral duty 
which were the outcome of the spirit that wo have 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature. 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation re.ichcd their 
fullest development; but the consequences were 
felt over a wider area ; indeed the prophetic spint 
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(if, for short, we may caU it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings — KHhubtm or Hagio- 
grapha. These again fall into three classes : (i.) 
Psmms of David (so called), with the addition — 
outside the stricter Canon — of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called) ; (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and — 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon — the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks off the three greater poetical works ; Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, and the so-called ‘Five Rolls’ — 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. (J^oheleth), Esther — ^u-hich 
were read respectively at the five church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Pnrim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah. For our 
purpose it may be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

(i.)Psalms. — Although the Psalms are not creative 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law — 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from Avithin but rather derive them 
from without — they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest simificance in the sphere 
of the religious life. It Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer — wth the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the lajdng before God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religions literature of 
Babylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them— and to claim beyond 
possibility of dispute or question — an unique place 
m religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the tmderlying attitude of the soul, when it 
approached the presence of its God. 

From the beginnings of Heb, relipous poetry, 
there are two distinct strains in which the poet 
speaks : he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
T? v**' individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
M a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there ^n be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individu^ utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion ; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb, poet 


could not help expressing the collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But this 
was a different thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken up and the doctrine • of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘ the nymn-book of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time when the self-consciousness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to ns 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, we 
should be inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may be a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes supposed, imder 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations. 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature . — The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘ wise 
men ’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18*®). Practically this class is found 
m all rising civilizations ; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as well_ as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 49'*, Ob®, cf. Job 
2*0 5 and so, too, had Egypt and the ‘ children of 
the east’ (1 K d*®*-). In Israel no one equalled 
King Solomon in fame (1 K 4®®'®®). This_ fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr 1* 10* 25*), just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the coUections really go back to 
this early date. The ‘ wisdom ’ of the Hebrews 
differed /rom the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture ; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 3*®'* 8, Job ^). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in the first instance a natural sponteneous 
product of the soil ; it was only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treatea as a form of 
literature. As such they oecame more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on ; they begin 
with short and pithy sayings, and only gradumly 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, as 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in the Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious, Tlie personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the influence of the 
Dic^ora, _ana_ through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this direction especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of SVisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is a Jeivish product, also late, of a 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew 
literature — the tendency to scepticism and pessim- 
ism, which is, however, kept within bounds by 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This 
book no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But wo may be 
glad that this t 3 ^e too should have received ita 
consecration. For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting (Eo T®" *). 

(iii. ) Othtr Boohs . — We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most important 
is the Book of DanieL This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, which necomes what we now call ‘ apoca- 
lyptic.’ It had had some precursors in the older 
prophetic books (especially Is 24-27 and Joel) ; but 
from the time of the Maccabees onwards the new 
type definitely took the place of the old. It was 
^tinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into the more distant future ; it is pemistently 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, 
niytholopcal — in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only book of its class which found its way 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the suffering saints in the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
dare. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were called 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem In A.D. 70. But it docs not follow that 
oveiy apocalyptic writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Dr. Charles has recently shown good 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to the 
comparatively calm and settled tune of John 
Hyrcanus (B.c, I35-I05). 

Another special genre, which we find distributed 
among difl'orent sections of the Canon ns the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale — instructive in 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would be the very 
pleasing idyllic story of Buth, the deeper religious 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. 

2 . Formation of the OT Canon. — Wo have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
books composed along the lines of the different 
branches of Hebrew literature. Wo have tried-— 
very roughly — to put the several books into their 
places in the history of this literature, and to 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno- 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We 
might call this the ‘ natural history ’ of the first 
part of the Bible. We have indeed, it may be 
Imped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way 
from having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point 
which we have reached and the further point 
which marks the completion of OT as a body 


of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages : (i.) the collection of thebooks into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
investing of this volume with certain attributes 
W virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 
The first is an external process raising only, or at 
least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
sions — the number of books to bo included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality — the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purposes it may bo well to take our 
start from a point which happens to stand out 
distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in tne middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Siracli, commonly known as Ecclesi- 
asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the book, which ho 
translated into Greek about the year B.O. 130. 
The younger ivriter refers several times to the 
religious literature of his nation. He speaks 
of it always under three heads : ‘ whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps ’ ; ‘ my grandfatlier 
Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers’; ‘not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
books.’ 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon. — ^The threefold 
division, as we have just seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of books embraced within a larger 
unity. The three collections appear to have 
suceeeded each other in order of time, and the 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The five books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.c. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that we associate wdth the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, The final collection and codification 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant post or produced to give roundness and 
completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
the new class of scribes. The marking off of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than this, 
J supplying in addition parts of the Book of J osjiua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. From the pomt oi view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah tlie main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re-pstablislimont of 
the people under stable conditions ; for thorn, 
history ns such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception — the very highest — of the obliga- 
tion of law, the origin of which they believed to 
be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Dven 
the Prophets, when they came to bo added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Philo (o4. after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of tlio OT as a kind of appendix 

to it. . rt 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the Prophets we go down about two centimes 
to c. 200 B.C. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted until the 
Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews^ 1 and - bam, 
and I and 2 Kings were contained in single rolu 
and were not divided ; so that there were four 
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‘Former Prophets,’ as they •were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘Latter Prophets’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., XIL), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second di'vision 
of the Canon was complete by B.O. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘ the Twelve Prophets ’ in 
sir 49** (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from about B.O. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
predecessors (Ezk 38**, Is 44* 46** 48’, Zee !**• 7®'*). 
The actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale) ; but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly prophetic, a practical exemplification 
of Jer 18*' 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro- 
duced his grandfather’s work to his count^men 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process of formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘other books,’ ‘rest of the books’), partly 
from the fact that the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44. 74. 79. 83 may probably be set down as 
Maccabeean) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.C. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.C. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon. — It was 
in the course of the Ist cent. B.c. that the process 
of adding books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end. Edifying books went on being com- 
posed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora, 
but by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 
place them on the same footing with the older 
Scriptures. It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained strength sunicient to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.c. 70-40 was 
marked off from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities— in other words, the Kabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing — were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite or their efiorts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D. 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Kabbis headed by R. Alfiba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned and 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuin" in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-kno'wn passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced doivn to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.c. 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon, p. 161 n.); books 
■written before this date were mspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty^ criticism abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
co-extensive ■with inspiration was definitely 
affirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here a^in we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty-four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Heb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time ; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law mhermit in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.C. 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest stren^h was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by the schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, differing 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord 
ing to subject, was adopted; and other edi^ng 
books were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandriau Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An ndditional proof that, even when the list of hooka was 
provisionally formed, it was not so fixed aa It afterwards 
became, la supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
hooka, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the LXX 
with the Heb. shows many marked variations ; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan., Esther, Ezra, 
tCobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And itu in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.D. appears to hare gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by Logarde, that all existing copies of 
the soKudled klassoretic Text are traceable to a sin^e copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but oven the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly statea that the extant MSS 
were oil copied from a single original thotwns rescued from 
Bitther, where R. Akiba met bis death. 

(3) The idea of the Canon. — Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the -ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the di-vines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case ! What substantial 

g rounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
ooks of OT as in a special sense the Word of 
God ? Our next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground of the td«a.— When we speak of the 
Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe the prophetic message. The prophet 
was regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine mfluence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece ; bis OTvn personality dropped out of sight ; 
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he prefaced what he had to aay by the formula, 

‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

This conception was uide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, e.g. 
of Delphi or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it Avas in Israel. In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the l>elief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together (e.o. especially in the era 
of colonisation in the 8th and 7th cents, n.c.) 
exercised a beneficent influence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods {e.g. the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the UTong side, and 
its utterances Avere often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a CTeat interval betAveen 
phenomena like these and the confident burning 
faith of the Heb. prophets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged OA’er by the many steps and demees 
betAveen the loAver and the higher forms of ileb. 

E rophecy, it is only right to remember that the 
igner forms triumphed so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical books that the existence of 
the loAver forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet Avas a man with a message from 
God; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was omy occasionally that 
it Avas preserved by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in Avriting {e.g. 2 S 12**‘, 1 K 
But a time came Avhen (as aa'o have seen) the 
prophet himself began to Avrite down his OAvn 
prophecies ; and it is in this Avay that the corptts 
of prophetic writings has survived and confronts 
us AAdth permanent Avitness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to the spoken Avord, 
and the Avntten Avord did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition Avas of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or proAU- 
dential clement in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy ns the most typical and central of 
those Avhich made of the OT a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
which they mate upon us than they Avere in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic AA’ritings 
haA'e been presen'ed, and Ave can see in them the 
psychological process out of Avhich they arose. The 
Avholo activity of the prophets is lain bare before 
us to a degree that hardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophctic 
period is also to a large extent pre-histonc. Such 
knoAA-ledge as Ave have of it has come down to ns 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, avo have to eke out the 
historical data Avith inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this Avay that Ave have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of tlie AA'ork of Moses. But Ave can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history or Israel forces 
upon ns as to the epoch-making character of that 
work. We have already hinted (p. 664 f.) at tlie 
general conception that Ave are led to form of the 
Avork of hioses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophecy 
which AA-as not only the continuation of a work 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of eA*en the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum - total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying AA'ould exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must alAvays as such 
possess a significance that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure. 

The Heb. people Avere therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses; and if, on the score 
of criticism, A\’e are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical A-alue 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
don-n to us, there are none to be made from the 
proportions of the dim but grand figure Avhich 
looms behind it, or from the Avork Ai’hich God 
accomplished tlirough this in many ways most 
colossal of His human ministers. It is therefore 
not Avithout reason that the Luav lies at the base 
of the JcAAnsb Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in AA’hich it is not. We may 
understand this from the Avay in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
I historical importance of Moses Avas abundantly 
I recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and oefined, because 
there Avas no necessity for such discussion. It 
Avas simply taken for granted ns the axiom of 
every pious Je\A’. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it AA'os that a greater even than Moses gave a now 
laAv from the billside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this neAV laAV tlmre should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Mosea Isaiah is the * OA’angelical 
prophet’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses ; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future aa-os to bo like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must be alloAved that, os compared Avith these 
tAA’o great divisions, the LaAv and tlie Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement’ should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its su^ple- 
meut. What a gap Avould be left in OT if "’e 
Avere to strike out the Psalms I The sense of Avhnt 
that gap Avould mean may bring home to ns the 
value oi the Psalter in the scheme of Revelation. 
And, in like manner, although the loss of tlie 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that aao should be very loath to incur. And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the floAA’ering of a lily or a rose, that 
conld ill be spared. 

These outlying books may bo described as ex- 
amples of ‘ applied religion.' Some arc higher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some arc more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudiraentaiy, 
and others more adA*anccd. But they are alj alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces Avhich lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the ex)>rc?,uon 
of its special mission from God. 

(6) Extension of the idea.— So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the groAvth of the 
Hebrew literature and of the special qualities 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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■with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, but they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
generally, is apt to be unequal in its different parts. 
The doctrinal conception of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of reuexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

We have been trying to analyze those elements 
in the originol Scriptures which caused them to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mind turns back upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, aud the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were relipous writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural : a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God; does it not follow that it 
must be also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its parts, a finished whole from 
wliich nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could be added 1 These consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in eflect identical with that formulated 
by the Kabbis in the first centuiy of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, out aims at being 
scientific; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison Avith the original 
facto. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal. — The technical 
term used by the Rabhis, where Ave say that a 
book ‘ is canonical,’ is that it ‘ defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another ivay of saying that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must oe ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact Avith other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 
pels him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
Our word ‘ canonical ’ is less expressive ; it only 
means that the book is ‘on the list,’ i.e. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, Avas the earliest Greek use; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘ canonical ’ is ‘ apoc- 
ryphal,’ Avhich means, properly, ‘ hidden, or Avith- 
diaAvn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘ hidden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘ hidden ^because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. We can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as Avhat Avas harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the tAA'o senses succeeded each other. 
A number of books Avere composed Avhich by their 
authors and in certain circles Avere highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
only for the select feiv. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
Avere suppressed or AvitbdraAvn, for the converse 
reoiAon, because they Avere thought to be pemioious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the Avritings in question 
Avere in the first instance more particularly the 
J eivish Apocalypses (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruch). In the centuiy before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind Avere composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Kabbinical authorities. But at the 
time Avhen the JeAvish Canon Avas being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D. Judaism more and more turned 
its back upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Christian Avriters (Origen and Jerome), Avhose 
opinions in the end carried the day, Avere in touch 
AAuth Judaism ; and so it came about that Avhat 
the Jews rejected the Christian^ Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence Aidth the Reformers. And the 
Avord ‘ apocryphal,’ Avhich began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one ; esoteric AATitings Avere first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded ; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded; and all the excluded works AA’ero 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
Avas only relative, and confined to a feiv learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
Aventon using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
AA'hich admitted practically everything that Avas 
found edifying. The tAvo standards Avent on side 
by side, Avith a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself different shades of opinion 
prevailed in different quarters. The Reformed 
Churches were the most thoroughgoing ; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome ; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term ‘ deutero-canonical ’ — an invention of Sixtus 
Senensis in 15G6. 

Litekatdke.— A monp the most recent and instructive work* 
on the subject of this article are: Budde, Gesch. d. allhebr. 
Litteratur, with Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
erapha by Bertholet (LeipriR, 1903) [Budde’s Kanon d. AT 
(1900) is more restricted in scope) ; Gunkel, ‘ Die isr. Literatur ' 
(in KuUur d. Gegenwart, Berlin and Leiprig, 1906); Comill, 
Einleit. in d. A2'(trom 1891; 6th ed., 1908); Holscher, A'anoniJch 
u. Apokryph (Leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed. by 
Kautzsch, with the help of other scholars, Die Heitige Sehrift 
d. AT (1891 ; 2nd ed. begtm in 1908), and his Apokryphen u. 
Pievdepigraphen (1900), are of much utility. In English, we 
haA-e a standard work in Driver’s Inlrod. to the Literature 
of OT (from 1691); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT ^ISSZ ) ; and a translation (by B. AV. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1895). Excellent 
editions of the Apocaljptic writings have been supplied by 
Charles; and Swete's IrUrod. to the OT in Greek (1900) (e 
full of exact information as to the relation of the Heb. and Or. 
Bibles. The present writer’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(from 1893) may perhaps still be referred to. ’The reader will 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon parricular books (in the International series, the AVest- 
minster scries, the Century Bible, etc.). 

n. ffiSTORT OF NT. 

In two Mints the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. Both proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘pneumatic’ or in- 
spired men, and yet both were Avritten without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of Sb. John) the attitude of the 
•writer of the NT work is very like that of an OT 
prophet or apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 
by the old name as a ‘prophecy.’ But in otlier 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were different and peculiar. And before going 
further we must tiy to esmlain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written. — 
(1) The EpistlM, — (i.) Of St, Paul. — The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Christian Keligion were all 
pastand over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career ; the late comer Paul had Joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lands. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up with preaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13‘-14“), but has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had begun and was some way 
advanced — it would bo about the year A.D. 61 — 
when a letter was written, followed by a second, 
which are both in our possession (1 and 2 Tliess.). 
These two Epistles are the first beginnings of NT. 
It is highly Vrobable that other letters liad been 
written by St. Paul before them ; occasions for 
letters would bo as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul was eridently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that such letters should have perished, but 
that the two of which wo have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemporaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among wiiom he moved, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
but that they well deserved to he prized and 
treasured, Aa correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to correspondence ; the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them ; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or his converts 
■wrote to him, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul himself was no common man. It was not 
for nothing that his previous career should have 
been so eventful ; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that ho had under- 
gone the shook of his conversion, and that after 
It he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch ho had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leading 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles and 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. Ho himself in marked dcCTce was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power (1 Co 2*), and the 
effect of this was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
which he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was tliat, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to he, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a tnvial way. Behind all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight ; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness and force. And behind 


St. Paul's writing there was always the whole 
man ; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to be remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological processes ; we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from the living 
God. This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level tliat prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at work in St, Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what ive call the Day of Pentecost, i.e. 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Resurrection. The fires were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
effect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
which was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all ; or rather, not a single wave 
but a succession of waves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to be continuous. St. Paul himsolf 
did but share in this. He knew perfectly well 
that whatever endowment he himself possessed 
was not self-generated ; it was not at all that ho 
lashed himseli up into a state of excitement which 
required extraordinary expression. It was a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call when it once came to him was irresistible ; 
it was useless to fight against it ; ns he himself 
says, a necessity wa.i laid upon him (1 Co 9'*). 
The necessity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot ao better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if we ivish to understand what tlie work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ ivas. It is true that 
this working took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14); 
they ivcro attended by physical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should all'ect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modem ■writers 
speak ns though this were the sum of tho whole 
matter, and as though wo from tho lofty platfonii 
of the discipline of science could nftbrd to look 
down upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
they may bo in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves ; they are so far from being 
the sum of tho whole matter that they are only 
os it were the rippling upon the surface of tho real 
movement. Look, again wo maj' say, at St. Paul’s 
Epistles. How much is there in them of tho 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick ? These 
things certainly are implied, but they arc bchiml 
the scenes ; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that b not behind thc_ scenes. 
He himself put these phenomena into their right 
phace, though he did not undcr-value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, cxprcs.sion of 
that mighty force which posses-sed his whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a eenso of tho troe 
proportions of things, we shall have no difiicnlty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘ Great Epistles ’ ; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong in tliem. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just BO much as we see ; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident — of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
accident — what kind of subject-matter the inspira- 
tion has to deal ■with ; but the same moving force 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would bo natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 6-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. 13. 16; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time; 
but it is this same inspiration dealing ivith lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We mean by it the e\'idence of mdwelling Deity 
in man. We no longer suppose that this mdwell- 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modern point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
BO inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head ; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modem man, when he has found it, goes 
on his way rejoicing, like one that findeth goodly 
pearls. ' 

It may be objected that this ■view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison •with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but R did not correspond with the facts. Tlie 
new idea leaves room for a \vidth and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressiole in 
language. _ We can see somethiug of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
r^nlte. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular ivisdom in the management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp of a new typo of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and ■will of God and His proiddential dealings 
■with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10'°). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Liclit vom Osten, pp, 165-167) ; in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason Ls that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmann) to the fact that there existed in 


antiqmty, and especially about the Christian era, 
t'wm^ distinct types of letters : the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘epistle,’ 
which was a_more formal composition intenoed for 
a rvider public, though for literary reasons coached 
in the form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the existence of this species of composition may 
have had some slight inuuence upon St. Paul, and 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders ; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. grew spontaneously out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed otore the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance ■with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At tlie same time, it 
would not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a different footing in some coses and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole Ix^y of 
Pauline Epp., but whose doubts have met with no suprort 
from the best authorities, and may now be regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certain (1 These., Bom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Col., which are indeed questioned, but on 
very insufficient grounds. There la more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insufilcieut reason, for hesitation as to Eph. ; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three so-called Pamral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 

(ii.) Other Epistles , — The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and prima^ example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. S^ut a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us: Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him- 
self, but by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called 'Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these vvritings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul bad never lived or had never 
written, the force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scribendi correspond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles ; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation which his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co 10‘°), gave both a stiinulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (13"‘“), but it partakes more 
of the character of another class of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171)- This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense, St. Paul was 
not naturally a writer, but a man of thought and 
action who was driven into writing ; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we rnay 
believe with some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cast hie ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles — 1 Pet., 

1 Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
■wide and vague address of the two that have 
addresses : 1 Pet. is destined for ‘ the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Minor ; James ‘ to the 
twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion.’ Per- 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churclies, but in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more than a formula for publication ; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to stranger* 
who happened to bo in the neighbourhood of the 
Apostle, and that would be all. 1 Jn. has no 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of the second pers. plnr. ; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe. When this is said, 
it is not intended that the miter deliberately 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped nn- 
conscionsly to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2 and 3 Jn. are genuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jnde are both rather artificial com- 
positions, ■»rhich appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. 

1 Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., but it also borrows directly 
from some of these (e.ff. Rom., Eph.) in parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativeness prevents the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. James supplies a judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and ite moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with profounder prob- 
lems in a profonnder spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the principles on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to SUvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, TAess. p. 125 f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 
is a fit pendant to the Fourth Gospel, and conics 
with all the imnressivo weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Epp., while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. 1» Bnonymous s the qaestlon both as to its author- 
ship and as to the community to which it was addressed Is 
Intricate and dilllcult to brinp to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly oven a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is very early 
(Clem. Rom.); and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points In dispute. There is equally early proof 
ol the existence of Ep. of James ; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2 and 3 Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn. os Philem. goes 
with CoL 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepl- 
grophlc writings that bear the name of St Peter (along with 
Oo^., Apoc., and Preaching of Pet). But that docs not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esp. ch. 1 and 35-18). Beyond 
some Impressiveness of common Christian background there Is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
Its origin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of 1 Pet, Ja., 
1, 2, 3 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbj-ter John, whether or not he Is to 
be Identmed with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet and Jn. 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

LrrrRATURB.— As to Hebrows. the main bifurcation of views 
Is between Barnabas (Tert and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as sddress, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through I.k. or Clement (Clem. 
Alex., Orig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 
guess of Luther’a Novel and interesting suggestions hove 
been made by Hamack, ZNTIV (1900), and Ramsay, Lttk^ the 
Phytician OOOS), p. SOI ff. The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H. Chase In Hastings' 
DB ill. 770 ; but for the possible share of Silvanus In the com. 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, That, (IPOS) p. 125 f. 

(2) The Gomels and Acts. — We have seen in 
what an incidental and spontaneous manner tlio 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable dimensions. The Gospels are a cla.s8 
of writings peculiar to Christianity, To under- 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For tlic first years after the Lord’s Resurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master’s speedy return. It was j 
an attitude of hone, looking upwards for the aipi 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intenser hope begin to snbsidc. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the iKird, 
would compare notes with each other, uith greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in which they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
but by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Lnke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT, They are in any cose the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume. In these chapters 
it might bo said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes; the Benedictus, 
for example, is composed entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
Christian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing,— and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written, — 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small ana 
private circle; and they must for a number of 
ears have been confined to that circle. Not until 
t. Luke caiiio aeross them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St, Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts tlian in the case of St. Luke. There arc 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more reason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the conver- 
ence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen* 
ent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
(Sospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to bo 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a number of living witnas.5cs. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin W setting down 
their recollections in writing. They doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. But the motive at 
work at first was not what we should call historical 
or biographical. It was exactly exprc.ssed by the 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
oven perhaps originating with, our Lord Him.sclf, 
to express the me.s.inge of Iiope and salvation 
addressed to a di-sheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and s.al ration centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and ne.siirrectiqn of Jesus 
(Ilirist Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and de.scription of 
them ns facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘ the Gospel ’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other a.spect is there implied if not cx- 
prc.esetL \Ve have specimens of it in important 
pas.-vigcs like 1 Co l.’i''*. Such narratives 

must have entered largely into the vapaZlcM 
of which wo have repeated mention (1 Co IP' 

2 Tb 2’* 3’). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts ; hut it was so well assured of them 
that it did not find it necessary to be constantly 
reminding itself about them. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens ; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon the past, even 
such a past. 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon proved necessary 
to supplement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the other missionaries. Especially was this the 
case in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must remember, had to be built up from 
the very first. Th^ had a great many elements^ 
lessons to learn. Even the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had much to learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism. 
The earliest Evangelical document of which we 
have any trace (except perhaps Lk 1. 2) — the 
earliest Evangelical document that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Church — ^was 
the little hook, corresponding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. 676 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
to be identified with the Mattheean Logia men- 
tioned by Papias (Eus. HE iii. 39). We describe 
this work as intended for the whole Church, 
because there was certainly no circumscribing 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, 
though the writer probably had in his mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, ».«. that part of 
the East that was nearer to himself. The leading 
purpose of this little book appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them as Christians. It was felt that this could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses— ».«. shorter and 
longer sayings — of Christ. There was no idea of 
writing a biogr^hy, and not even in this case 
of composing a * Gospel ’ (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole GoMel. As time went on, 
and the expectation of (Jlirist’a Second Coming 
became weaker, Christians were thrown back upon 
themselves. They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith that was in them. They had had these 
grounds ‘ placarded before their eyes ’ (Gal 3') by 
a number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, ‘written on water.’ 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impelled the Christians at 
Rome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Marie, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking thb teaching of St. 
Peter’s as the_ nucleus of his work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So aroso the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others. It met (os we say) ‘a 
felt want^ ; and from that time onwards St. Mark’s 
Gospel was taken os at once a pattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. The Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel with Q and not a 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important — ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt. and Lk. — ^that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name ; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew (a potiori 
parte), though the framework of it was derived 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our preseut 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, hut with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone hod access, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biographical (though it did not aim, and 
could not have aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modem 
biography). ■ Still it took a narrative form ; and 
its leading motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in others. Like St. 
Mark’s Gospel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was ^vritten at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who appears to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron’ (Lk I’*-). The success of tliis 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of ‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles.’ It is still addressed to the same 
Theophilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; because its opening paragraph differs so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, e.y., Ac 1* with Lk 24“) that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘ trilogy ’ is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume closes, but must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi- 
tion and authority, presupposing what has been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
— none of a fundamental character — it corrects the 
work of predecessors ; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements ; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially different in character and pnr- 
ose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 
is work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
8ame_ thing as when St. John says, ‘These things 

S or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
[esus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name’ (Jn 20”). 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is only 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his work 
too is a ‘Gospel,’ i.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not aim at 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally he sets right some few things tliat 
had been ‘forgotten or misdelivered’; ho fills up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly ail that had been done in Judam. But the 
great thing that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-a£0rm, with the conscious- 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Sfaster. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
do not assort that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error ; wo do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some prejudicial effect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply ns a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which ho gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
on fact. 


eluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to De collected ; 
how they were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how by de^ees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could bo admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
reflecting upon the books which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century — if it can even then be 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the w'ritors who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 


Th« views Implied above as to the origin and character o( the 
flrst three or ‘SjTioptio’ Gospels are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
very generally a^ced that our present First and Third Gospels 
rest upon previously existing documents. One of these docu- 
menta Is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St, 
Hark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of St Uatthew and St. Luke which Is not 
found In St. Mark, sdth the addition perhaps of some portions 
of St Matthew to which there are no parallels In St Luke, the 
latter writer having been compelled by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is batter referred to some special source or sources to 
which St Luke alone had access. Tlia present writer fully believes 
that the two important extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gospel of St 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
criticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the F'ourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
the end of the 1st century a.d. He would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude. Just 
because they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state- 
ment a^ut St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (especially as to its want of completeness and 
dironolopcal order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. It is interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (If it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ work ; and we believe that it throws a weloomo 
light upon the composition of his own Gospel. The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately Indebted to Clement of Alexandria 
GEus. BB vi 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while ho was satis- 
fled with the treatment of the more external facte In the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a * spiritual gospel,' seems 
to us to describe the real course of things oetter than any of the 
conjectures of modem scholars. It is to us rather an open 

a nestlon whether John of Ephesus Is to be identified with John 
is son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case we have little doubt thot he had been a per- 
sonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 

(3) The Apocalypse of St. John and other 
Writings . — Only one more work remains to be 
considered of tho.se inclnded in onr present Canon, 
Tliis is the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
•imilar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. Wo have nlreadvpointed ont 
that the author thronghout describes his own book 
as ‘a prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word IB used in OT. It corresjwnds, however, 
rather to the later tjrpe of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to tnat of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not less certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. Wo shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should Ixj noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth centuiy that this 
book definitely secured its place in the (Janon. 

ilie formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


of Siraoh, while they draw a distinction between 
thoir own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
cLf wo found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the snb- 
ApostoHo age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sciousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of tlie Holy 
Spirit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their o))ti body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all tliat fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imjior- 
ceptiblo aevelopment to harden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centuries 
more to determine finally the number of books that 
were to be included in it. 

III. Tbs Pbrbabbbt Sionifioabob of tbe 
Canon of OT and NT. 

By tbe end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, tho Christian Churcli was in possession of a 
complete Bible. Even then wo must not speak too 
absolutely, because tho Syriac Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an oecumenical sanction^ of 
Uie existing list we must wait for the Quinisextine 
Council of A.D. C92. But for by far the greater 
part of Christendom tho formation of tlie Canon 
was practically finished by about A.D. 400. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modemwm that 
it has been seriously called in question. AVo shajl 
give a typical example of tho way in wiiich it is 
now being challenged. 

1 . The Modernist challenge, — An able member 
of tho advanced school, now deceased, in a pam- 
phlet on tho Work and Method of totalled Aw 
Testament Theology, cut at the root of the 
current conception m the following uncompromw- 

ing terms ; — , . , . 

•If thv New Teatameat writla^f aro>* la the coam of a 
rartirolar bistory and art the wltneesee and documen'ji or 
that bletor ' • 


tVhy 


bletory, then the question at once prteenU IMelf v'- 
ehoula onr fclenc* {i,*. the •defice of h*T Theolojry) 
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precisely ■with these ■writings and only mth these? The answer 
IS : because they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No New Testament ■writing was bom with the predicate 
“canonical." The proposition “A writing is canonical” only 
means in the first instance that after the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries — perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instractive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority in other matters — and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it— is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here.’ 

It is fair to the ■writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make : 

•No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that ■which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nearest extra- 
canonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating.’ 

In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

• If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writings 
under the point of view of “an experience after the tact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not he considered as canonical, but only as writing that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary line for 
the subject-matter of our science should be dravm at the point 
where a real break begins to appear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not to be sought in religious 
value.’ * 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. The writer is certainly right in basing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought we to throw over that idea ? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of ‘ striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion,’ he probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal merrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 671*) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea. The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he Keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable. 

2 . The reply. — It is true that no book either of 
the New Testament or of the Old ‘ was born -with 
the predicate “ canonicaL” ’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT and NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable difierences 
of deOTee, were bom with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled ‘ canonical ’ ; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the nistory 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
Avhat those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to be recognized as justifying its 
inclusion ■within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer — or,_no longer 
primarily — in connexion with its place in the his- 
tory, but with reference to its ^permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines. 

(1) The human aspect of_ Inspiration. — If we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which rans through the whole Bible, and 
which, broadly speaking, may be said to distinguish 
• W. Wrede, ifher Aufgabe u. Ilethode d. $og. neiUest. Theo- 
loffie (Gottingen, 1897), p. Ilf. 
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it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-consetousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
best embrace the difierent modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
shading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular books are rightly in- 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous phenomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that the 
jndfnnent of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On the whole, posterity 
has confirmed the original verdict ivithin those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs. For the purpose of our inquiry we 
m^ take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of fee lawgiver, of the psalmist, of the 
■wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, as we have said, that of the prophet is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 
uite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah ; but the 
itterence is feat, whereas in fee case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to be content inth inferences 
backwards from analo^es for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are more fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is fee anonymity 
of the writers, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
And yet some of the Psalms can hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their o'\vn commission from God. When 
they ^eak, the language they use is as though 
God Himself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either or OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
‘words of the Lord.’ We only treat fee prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religions literature. 
For the assurance ■with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of eflect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they stUl retain as wc 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that fee Prophetic Books of OT were books com- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is stUl 
to claim that they are sui aeneris. The Cliristian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling has in it an element belonging to 
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the time at wliich they spoke and -nToto. Even so, 
that element does in some ways only strengthen 
their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modem times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be possessed again. 

Of all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not know one that grapples mth 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1G03). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions : 

‘When God epahe to a prophet, was the latter conscious ol 
two thlnm, namely, of the fact that God was speaking, and also 
of what He spake? When the word of God came to him, did 
Its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tinctive manner; apart aitogether from the contents f Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in ali probability something 
like our own, — that double kind of feeling which wo express by 
sayinp that any opinion we have is Cod’s truth? , . , The same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
Impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of Impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men ns 
fervent, reflgious teachers, or lolty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet's mind, which 
formerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men still have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost Involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?’ (op. cit. p. lllf.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a moaem writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as ‘God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what lie is 
saying is os true os if it were •written in the Bible ; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
ception that ho has of truth. 

There is no reason to deprecate these modem 
analogies. In the eflbrt to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest expenence of our own ; and the cases de- 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modem 
habits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
wanting or much feebler in our oim. That element 
really hts into their place in histoiy ; it is part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular of the relation of the 
Divine call to themselves. The main question that 
wo have still to ask is, how far this conc^tion of 
theirs was in agreement •with the facta. But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
side of God rather than of man. 

^ (2) The Diin'nc aspect of Inspiration . — The ques- 
tion that we now proceea to ask amounts to saying. 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him ? Granting that this language was from their 
point of •view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
— the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of hi.story 7 We shall apply two criteria: 

(а) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man t and 

(б) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication ? Taking as a 
concise e.xpression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He ‘God, having of old_ time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son,’ can that still bo 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double point of view that has just been stated ! 

(a) The question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a ^vide-Bp^ead belief that this Spint desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
modem expression of this belief Avhen the poet 
says; 

‘Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit con 
meet — 

Closer Is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.’ 

The whole idea of Spirit * speaking to ’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor ; tne operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we think of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowed that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes ivith the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if we are to suppose that God has ‘ spoken 
to ’ man, how should He speak t How should Spirit 
speak to spirit 7 Surely it is very credible that the 
method or communication chosen might well be 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
which the Bible appears to describe the relation of 
God to man ; and, simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the cose m more appropriate terms. 

(b) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, ns we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. Aa 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as they can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
be a broad correspondence between this department 
and other dmiartments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 
presents what we call a process of evolution ; the 
history of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expressed in terms of evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
■nith ascertainable laws; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our knowledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous and consistent. The diflerent 
parts of the Divine economy tell the samc_ kind of 
story. The Christian faitli, as its data lie before 
us in the Bible, seem-s, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to fumLsh it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Every thine may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds for suppo.sing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religions bistoiy will be established in 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the Bible 
from this point of new of ‘an incre.asing purpose, 
they seem quite worthy to have come from G(k 1. 
If we take them as a revelation of what God Hinwcjl 
is and of the mctliod of His dealings with mankind, 
and if we bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difScnlt to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous •with the expansion of human 
thought as a ■whole. There is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a way of speak- 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The Holy Spirit 
is not bound. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It permeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
and another after that. It is the same ^irit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and defining. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls ‘degrees’ and ‘kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of the Di'vine Spirit through a long succession 
of hnman spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the wind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, dra'wing in from the -wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a •vitmizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3 . Correction of older views. — The progress of 
knowledge is process in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, -wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men. The idea of an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. The common name ‘ in- 
spiration ’ covers all its varied meaning ; just as the 
common name ‘ God ’ covers a whole gamut of con- 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place ivith 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to be 
denied or rejected; but it must be brought into 
closer correspondence -with the facts. 

Necessarily at first the idea was vague, figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a book 
which ho is commanded to eat (Ezk 2®-3*). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic way of saymg that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘ between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways — many ways — ^in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen tliat, even -within 
these spheres, allowance must be made for dififer- 
enco or times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks -irithout change, the thought of one 
age into another. Prom this point of view rve do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place o'f 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
in these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not — or at least ought not to be— the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, i.e. of a more accurate, 
apprehension. 

Literature. — The boots of which the writer has made most 
use in the second half of this article are Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten (Tubingen, 1008) ; Heinrici, Ser liUer. Charakter d. neu- 
teit. ScAriffoi (Leipzig, 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthumous 
OT Propneep (Edinburgh, 1003), from which some interesting 
extracts have been made, suffers ns a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it are not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used: e.g. the Einleilungen of JUlicher, 
-Weiss, Zahn, and Barth, Julicher’s ‘ Eeligion Jesu ’ (in Kvitur 
d. Gegemmrt, i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Sie Entstehung d. ET, 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1904), C. Clemen (1006), W. Wrede 
(1907). But the subject is one that the writer has had before 
his mind ever since he -wrote his Oracles oj God (1889) and 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration (1893), and ho thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SANDAY. 
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_ Introduction . — ^Libraries might be filled -with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘ the Book ’ has given rise, and every 
day Avitnesses some netv contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence -which it nas exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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as a whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention ■was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Strictly speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is M. liahler^s 
Gcsch. dcr Bibd in ihrcr Wirkung auf die Kirchc, 
tin Vorschlag, 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing of the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogmatisme Zeitfragen^ (i. 
Zur Bibelfragc, 1907, pp. 266-435). What Kahler 
sets forth in a general way, and -with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti in ecclesia ’), needs to be worked out in detaU 
and from a purely historical standpoint The 
author of this article hopes to do this ; but there is 
much prelimina^ work to.be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would he to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church doum through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 
fined, the manifold elFects produced by the Bible 
udll come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 600), mediajval (to the Reformation), and 
modem does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is trae 
that the Reformation is an important factor in all 
that is concerned with the eflect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘Enlightenment’ (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

Literatche. — Apart from KShler, reference can be made only 
to popular literature, mostly from Bible Societies : A. Ostertag, 
Die Bibel und ihre Getch., Basel, 1853, 3 1857, ® 1802, tr. into Fr. 
^ Dufour with pref. by Guizot, 1857 ; L. N. R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story, Bond. 1853, tr. into Germ, 
by O. T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also Into Fr., IStil : H. von dor Goltz, Die univertale Bedeutung 
der Bibel, 1805 ; B. F. "Westcott, The Bible in the Church, 
1889 ; M. Kiihlcr, Die Bibel das Bach der ilensehheit, 1004 ; 
O. Zdcklcr, Die Bibel in der Gesch. dee Glaubens, 1900 ; H. 
Volimer, Tom Lesen und Deuten heiliger Schriften, 1907. L. 
Dlestel’s masterly Gesch. des A T in der Christlichm Kirehe, 
1809, and Ed. Rcuss's Gesch. der heil. Schriften des BT^, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship ; they deal, how- 
ever, only with parts of the subject. Reference should here bo 
made also to Die Bibel, Vrsprache u. Uberselzungen (from 
Hauck’s PRE^ II., iii.), Leipzig, 1900, and art. ‘ Bible ' in Hastings’ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. itus. is very valuable for ita 
biblia-raphy on this subject: Bible, 1802, Appendix, 1899; also 
the Diet. Cat. of the Br. and For. Bib. Soc., vol. i. (Enp.) 1003. 

I. Origin of the Bible.— i. Church and Syna- 
gogfue : the Old Testament — Christianity came 
from tlie lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book tvith definite ideas n^ut it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred uTitings of the SynagoOTo existed in 
twofold form. The foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the proclamation under Josiah in B.c. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. 430). About the year B.C. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier — Joshua, Judges, Samuel, IHngs— and 
thefour later— Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, tlie twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethubim or Uagio- 
grapha. Dcsipiations like ‘the Law,’ ‘the Law 
ana the Prophets,’ ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), j 
to denote the whole Bible, show the gradual stages j 


of its development, and also certain difierences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to w’innow the materials to hand, and 
the motive w'as doctrine, not devotion. In tlie 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torah, which 
■was translated as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philndelphus (B.C. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a gwari-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a difierent principle — historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah ■with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other UTitings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible ■was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and (3entile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, e.g., the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Gentile Church. In the year 170, Mento, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14). (Drigcn 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 (t 6 . vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius himself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus (HE iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
asius {Epist. fest, 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Bible. 
It was othenvise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of this difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis. Luther followed Jerome^ in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ‘ Apocrypha,’ but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as_‘ useful to 
read.* On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Sess. iv., 8 th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha^ from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and uTong use of the word ‘ Apoc^pha, 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the British 
and Foreign Bible Sooio^ prints the Bible wthout 
the Apociypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did al.so the Bible 
upon which King Edward ■V 71 . took the oath at his 
accession ; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 
diverging practices wo sec reflected the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 
that of tbe Diaspora. 


• On the extent to which tbe Wlidom of Solomon InRoenced 
St. Paul ten Ed. Onte, Thed. Abhatidlungtn, dedicated to C. r. 
TVelcacker, ISW. 
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The idea of the Canon of the Holy Scriptnre in- 
volves its unconditional authority as the regulative 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of 
this authority is always found in its Divine ori^ — 
a phrase which can be understood in very difl'erent 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bihle that it ‘feU complete 
from heaven,’ as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianfty knew something of 
‘letters from heaven.’ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the hook itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the author of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the hooks which go by their names. No distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which afSrmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even in its origin. The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further features : that the 70 
translators ^d their work separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to he in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young GentUe 
Church viewed the Greek Bihle, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course whidi its exposition 
was to take. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, hut of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conv^ed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of halalcha, that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halakha 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages aud by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was the so-called 
Jiaggada. It was similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
sought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, e.g. anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand m the Bible, it wove with bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in alloiving them- 
selves to be raided by any arbitrary combmation. 
The so-called_ 7 Rules of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by R. Ishmael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 

tonus of this legend see the nossages 
collected in P. n endland’s Aritteas EpUtula, 1600, p. 85 If. 


attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of its 
OAvn. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modem sense. Besides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were credited with a second significance — 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
love-adventures of the gods were to be treated as 
symbolic of cosmologicfl and p^cholomcal facts. 
Homer would be guilty of impiety if he did not 
mean this to be done (irdvrcn* yap -^aipria-ev, el /iijSip 
iWrjydpriaey, pseudo-Heraclit. AUeg. Homer, 1). It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of aUegoiy it was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the Hatonic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from both. Such is the 
course taken by Philo — ^just as arbitrary 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, aud, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in 
spirit. The Rabbis started from the text and made 
this or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Rabbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
method clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a halakha 
or a haggada, and whUe Philo leans towards the 
ideas or his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Chnst. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceived as the origmator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; ol irpotpyrai dv a^oD ^oyrei tt]p 
e/s airbp iirpo^^^evirav (Bam. V. 6). Notvrith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to typology. It is trae that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that which really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as well as a typological 
vMue. PhUo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle^ the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9® with the literal sense of Dt 25*, and "when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1 Co Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ivith 
its doctrine of the provisional but ividely signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law (ParashiyCth) 

* CornutHS, Theologia* n/—..... Lanpe, 

1881 ; veleru- - • . ■ • i .von Amim ; H. 

VoUmcr, Vom Lesen ',-. 11 . 
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and the Prophets (Haphtardth),- the Targum, or 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrash, 
or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. All these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched mth additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by kalakha, and the misuse of the Bible 
for mamcal ends which its deification made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred books — Islam, Buddhism, and Parsiism 
— and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to simUar 
customs. 

IiWERATURE.— W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jetaish 
Church^, 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothatein, 1894); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon und Text des AT, 1891 ; B. Duhm, Die Entstehunn des 
AT, 1897 ; K. Budde, Der Kanon des AT, 1900; H. B. Swete, 
An Introd. to the OT in Greek?, 1002; W, Riedel, AT Enter- 
stich. i., 1902, p. 00 ft., ‘EinteilungendeaATKttnona’: H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On Rabbinic Interpretation ; F. Weber, Jild. Theolfi, 1897, 
10911.; W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaxten\ 1003, Exenet. 
Terminologie der jild. Traditionstitt., 1905 ; C. Sierfried, Philo 
von Alex, als Avsleger des AT, 1876; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 ; JE iii. 102-174. 

2. The New Testament. — Christianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing ivritten 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28“, Mk 14®, 1 Co 1" have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of ^e-witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their ivTitings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St. John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prmihet, contains 
a revelation of God like tlie OT (cf. Rev with 
Dt 4®). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its epistle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1 Clem. lix. 1, Ixiii. 2). The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read like the OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic Tvritings 
like Hermas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was draum 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and nnauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of ‘ the Gospel ’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to form a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete Iw the time of the old Catholic Fathers — 
Irenmus, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the fomiation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Mnratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical twoks is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hennas, and mentions 
that the Apoca^pse of Peter is already rejected by 
soniG people, ^)o^vn to the 5tli cent, the question 


was whether single books were not to bo expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
[HE iii. ^). In the case of Athanasius (Epist.fcst. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
its composition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which was so 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the cliiof 
Churches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

Liter atdre.—B. F. Westcott, Canon of the ST, 1856 (818S9X 
out of date; Th. Znhn, Geseh. des ST Kanons, 1S8S-92, 
Gnmdriss^, 1904 ; A. Harnack, Das ST um das Jahr too, 
1889 ; H. Holtzmann, Die Entslehung des ST, 1904 ; H. Lletz- 
mann, irfe warden die Ditcher des ST h. Schr\flt 1007; J. 
Leipoldt, Geseh. des ST Kanons, 1907 ; C. R. Gregory, Canon 
and Text, 1007 ; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1003. 

3. Old and New Testament. — Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of difierent origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’iin. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious books of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Christianity has strongly opposed every attempt 
to remove the OT, and inll oppose, too, the modem 
Marcionitism. It lays stress upon the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus and primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT as are inspired 
by Greek philosophy, syncretic mystcriosophy, and 
modem speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Church has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed m 
the OT to be the object of Divine desire, can 
easUy obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

Literature. — E. Kautzscb, Die lleibende Eedeutung des 
AT, 1901 GI902); Ed. Grafe, Das Urchristentum wdasAl, 
1907 ; M. Kahlcr, Dogmat. Zeitfragent, 1 279 tf. ; R. L. Ottlcy, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

II. Spread of tbb Bible.— I n tbo OT the 
Church received a book which cxist^ m mnnj 
and often very difierent copies. The Go.spcis anu 
the Apocalypses were probably published in 
numerous copies to begin with. 1 he Epistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
be multiplied, but it was not long before the> 
came to be looked upon as Holy Senpture. The 
Church had the great t^k laid upon Jt o? F®' 
solving and circulating all these various wntings 
wliichroutwardly separate, were onn mjpmt. 

I. Transmission. — For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews 
times probably, were at the ‘f. 

nendent upon volnntaiy labour. Any one who 
fvished to possess a copy of the Scnpturc.s b^ ^ 
make it himself or osk some brother to do m for 
him. It wa-s only later, when ;i5’cll-to-do ^op - 
associated theraBelves v.-itli the Church, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the purpose in tachygraphy and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 
posal. His friend Pamphilus got copies of many 
books made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself.* It was his custom to carry Bibles about 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase or Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo-Justin, Qumst. ad Orth. 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e.g. the younger Melania.t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding ; J and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calabna, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked by special 
characteristics of ivriting and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the differences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to prayer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne Mowed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreea that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by g^own-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72 ; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent, the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
produotion. It is to a bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be- 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life (?.».), 
a community founded by Gerard Groot (tl384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great difference whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as a business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multi^ication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in the majority 
up to the 16th century. Like the material, the 
style of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were ivritten thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public nil exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, wnich after the 9th cent, yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are kno^vn which are 

• J. A. RoblnBon, • EutlmUana ' (,TS ill 3, 1S95), p. 34. 

i Card. Rampolla, S. HtXania, 1005, p. 150. 

j L, K. Goetz, Das Kievtr Hdhlmktoker, lOOt, p. 160. 

e S. Bercer, liThPJi, ISSS, pp. 40-00. 


partly minuscule and partly majuscule {c.g. 566 
and A of the Gospels; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule ; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing — ^Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Irish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved [e.g. Genesis, Bnt. Mus. 
Pop. 212; Psalms, ib. 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Heinrici, 1903) ; the Prophets, Oxford, Bodi. Gr. 
bibl. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity was indicated only by the leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed ite compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
parchment Cociices which we possess, viz. the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intendeu for the churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius (Vita 
Const, iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius (Apol. i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 voL, usually in 8, but up to as many. as 14), 
or the TraySlxpis, made its appearance. It was 
not only their bulk, bnt also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parchment of the Sinaitic Mi§ seems to be 
of antelope skin. Both Chrysostom (Bom. on 
Joh. 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job) complain of 
the luxu^ which even private people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken ; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink : e.g, the 
Codices of Rossano, Patmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
different colours ; the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of Hie enemies in 
black (Ev. 16=Par. Gr. 54, sc. xiv,). From the 
5th cent, onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4 ). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes thw were separated 
from the text altogether, ns in Cod. Rossanensis ; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g, the Itala 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal draufings ; 
in the AVest they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for Genesis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (Wickhoff, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
Blustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Synao Gospels at 
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Florence, ^vritten a,d. 486 by Rabbula, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon and the deciicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the line nature 
of its MSS; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent, in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
SjTiagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monies of Clugny, 
forbade all artistic decoration of books. The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. The Brothers of the 
Common Life wite well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance great wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 

The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scriptures, and the first 
printed book was a Bible. In the years 1453-56 
(Jutenberg’s 42-Iine Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over jiarchment, but some examples of the 
oldest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
printing, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110 ; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 


NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of picture-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
instruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the bibliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become less and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent, produced a series of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, e.g., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (185211.), Dor6 (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, e.g., R. Pfleiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archajo- 
lomcal and geographical illustration to explain the 
Bible (Pfeilstiic ker, 1887 ; Mtiller-Benzinger, 1900). 

LrrERATCBE.— Th. Birt, Das antilce Buch-aesm, 1SS2; W. 
Schobart, DasBuch bHden Griech. und Bum., 1007; G. 'Wciie, 
Schrifl tind Buefiicesm in alter rtnd neuer ZeitJ, 1903 ; J. 


Kenyon 


ttmiles of Bibl. lISS of the Brit. Mm., 1900 ; Westwood. 
Palceographia Sacra Pictoria, 1845 ; A. Labitte, Les Manu. 
ecrits et Vart de les omer, 1893; O. von Gebbardt, The 
Miniatures <tf the Ashbumham-Pentateueh, 1883 ; Wlckhofl 
nnd Hartel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1895; A. Sprinrer, Die 
Psalterillustrationen im frUhen Mittelalter, 1883 ; TUJeanen 
Die mitUlalUrl. Psalterillustration, 1895-1900 ; Haseloff, Der 
Codex Bossanensis, 1899; Kondakoff, L'Art bpzantin, ISSO; 
Die Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889; 
St Belssel, Gesch. der Evangelienbileher in der ersten BSlfle 
des Mittelalters, 1000 ; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Ausgange det 
Mittelallers, IWh, p. 70ff.; R. yiatber. Die dltesten detitschen 
Biiderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eichler, XHe deiUsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Stratter, 1003; Hbischer, art ‘Bilderbibe],’ in PBBs Ju. 
211-217 ; and art Art Dt MSS_ (Christian), voL i. p. 800. 

2 . Translation. — ^Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Ajamaic speech. 
As_ a world-relipon Christianity ei^loyed the 
universal language, Glreek, even in Rome. The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmachus, and Aquila seem also to have been 
possessed of importance, e^ecially at the outset, 
m controversies ivith the J^ews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Sexapla,* sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the books of the ^T were com- 
posed in Greek. The Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
of which report had spoken since the time of Papins, 
was reallv a lost work. The Hebrew ori^al of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucl^ guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
originals of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages. 
As late as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
UTote in Greek, though in Africa Tertullian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ployed a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic nnd Iberian^ like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Chnstinn 
literature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. In the East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength ; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenizcd form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opposing. She had to share in it if she was to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibili^'. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, certaimy, if not alwut 
the end of the 2nd, there appeared Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. Tho_ origin and 
early history or these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syria), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those other- 
wise known to ns. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations arc exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difiicnity of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to express tiie thought in the form most 
familiar. There is to be obsen-ed an inward 
assimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
aftenvards did philological accuracy make its ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it Ls always ; first 
Luther, then Weizsheker ; first AV, then RV. 

• Frarmenle were collected by Held hi 1675 ; new finde Isre 
been made by Jlercitl In the Ambrosian IJbnry st JliUo, ima 
by Ecbecbter end Tnyjor In the Gcnlzah at Calm. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 
Church — the Latin revision in 378 £F. by Jerome, 
and the Syrian bj Eahhula about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina; but before the Peslutta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans- 


brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that case was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
Bible of their own as the first written work in 
their languaM, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and German translations. Like Charle- 


lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts", according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet here, too, further mvestiga- 
tiou ivill likely show a succession of Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia- 
lectic but also textual diflerences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be added in 
the 4th and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 


menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethiopic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, hut also bring to light its 
power as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
later history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survivect the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, wluch was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the people and the different civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originallv predominant Sroac by Byzantine influ- 
ences. The Georgian Bible lived tiU the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Kussianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 


Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the Latin, was threatened by the 
some fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. We have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 


translations of the Bible (about 781, however. 


according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1888], 27 books of Jesus, i.e. the NT, 
were Icnowi in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas - Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Telia translated the OT (616-617), and Piiiloxenus 
of Mabflg the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the_ 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent, in Syria and Egypt 


* It should, however, be borne In mind that the Pahlavi 
Sihand'gum0.nxg Ftjar (lato 9th cent.) contains a number of 
fragments of both the OT and the OT, cited in anti*Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray, 
in Aotes tfu xiv. conffrls international des orientalisUs^ i. 
182-186, Paris. 1905); and other fragments in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sogdlan) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Orunwcdcl and Le Coq to Chinese Turkestan 
W. K. Huller, ABAWt 1904, Append, pp. S4-37 and 
SB<LW, 1907, pp. 260-270). 


magne. King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 

Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, only 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12th 
cent, brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religions move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter “Waldes, 
which spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On the other hand, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to ns in many ways our ovm time, which 
can he traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, found its centre in the sttidium generate 
of Paris University. Thus there came to be two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocal^se, the French 
Bible. To ns it is known chiefly in connexion 
with the histoire £coldtrc of Guyard des Monlins 
as the ‘Bible historiale.’ With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonmng to S. 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe os 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Woldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Provenptu translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in language. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewsh and Cliristian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and was 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Grfeous Venetns (ed. by 0. von Gebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent, and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation was again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
(tl3S4) gave his people the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is kno-wn in about 170 
MSS, including the revision hy John Purvey, 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Walther’s thorongh 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 60 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lntliemn 

S rinted Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
Bohemia and the time of Charles IT. Not till the 
15th cent, did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their o^vn. 

With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vnlgatc, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broken by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 
place the Vrugate of the monks by Latin trans- 
lations of its o^\'n ; Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Miinster, Casteilio, etc. Tlio first really efieotive 
factor, however, was the German Eeformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is sho%™ 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, oven outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nejirly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
in. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther’s as nearly 
as possible. There are further to bo named ns 
moaellcd on Luther’s work — apart from the Zurich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above — the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still mescn’cs, in spite of the 
opposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Cahinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable difference between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided upon a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the re\’ision (1SG3- 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Properly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these. 
Humanism (Casteilio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent, an entirely | 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being wdely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
about 8 languages ; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24 ; in 1600 the number had risen to 
quite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
by new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 


Litehatore. — Bngster, The. Bible of Etery Land, 1880 : 
•Urtoxt u. Ubereetzungen der Bibel ’ in PRE^ ii. iii. 1897 ; A. 
Loisy, niit. Crit. du lexte et dee version!, 1892 (a modgni 
Rich. Simon); Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, see under § 3 - 
Kenyon, see under § x ; P. Corssen, ‘ Bericht tiber die lat. 
Bibeiuborsetzungcn ’ in Jahresb. Cber die Fortsehriite der 
class. Altertumsvnsscnsch. 1. 1899; S. Berger, Uist. de la 
Vulgate, 1893 ; F. C. Bnrkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshe, 
1904, and art ‘ Text and Versions ’ in EBi iv. 4977 ff.; W. E. 
Cntm In Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; T. Leipoldt, 
Entstehung der kopt. Kirche, 1905 ; A. Heider, Die athiop. 
Bibelubersetzung, 1902 ; Mesrop ter Mowscssian, Gesch. der 

..... ... n ... r--. .1902; p. KahIe,Di> 

■■ ■ .. . . ' Le traduzione degli 

,' ■■■. ?i itnerf, iv. 4 (18:^) ; 

■■ :. der gotischon Bibel- 

ubersetzung,’ 1690 fl. (Zeitseh. f. deutsche Philol.), Texle u. 
Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Beligionsgesch. {. 1899; J. 
MUhlau, Zur Frage der gothischen Psalmendbersetrang, 1904 ; 
Psalterium Bononiense (Slav.), cd. JagiS, 1907 ; J. Carini, Le 
versione delta Biblia in volgare ItatiaTio, 1894 ; S. Berger, La 
Bible frangaise au moyen dge, 1884 ; W. Walther, Diedeutsche 
Bibelilbersetzung dee Mittetalters, 1889-92; A. Risch, Die 
deutsche Bibel in ihrer gescJtichtL EnUcicklung, 1907 ; H, W. 
Hoare, Evolution of the Eng. Bible, 1901 : Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of our Eng. Bible, 1906 ; J. G. Watt, Four Ilundrcd 
Tongues, 1899 ; B. F. Wcstcott, Bist. of Eng. Bible^, 1903; 
art ‘ English Versions ’ in Hastings’ DB, v. 238, and SDB, 210. 

3. Circulation. — How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probably we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of papyrus. The storms of natural 
migration in the W., the inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 

S zantium, were responsible for great destruction. 

ere were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used ns palimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. "While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages we must indulge very modest 
notions. According to the old book-catalogues (see 
G. Becker, Catalogi bihliothccarum antiqiii, 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
year 800 did not possess a complete Bible, and 
Boniface had to be satisfied n'ith parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other books. The number of 
MSS grow steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent, and the two belonging to the 6th cent. 
(N, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NT, besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases eveiy 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent, we have 6 OT 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th cents, there are 18_ of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial DISS. To these have to be added about 
2000 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS preserved cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
mined. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
back to the 4th cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 

So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of. the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. For the later part of the Middle Ages 
ahont 170 MSS of WycllFs Bible, and over 200 
German MSS enumerated by Waltber (see § 2 ), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible, 

The invention of printing altered the conditions; 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy -was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellenpes, 
hut these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing the editions were not large. 
Gutenberg ana Sohoiler cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from eve^ 
Betting, and the prices were so high that it still 
paid to copy a printed pattern by hand (see the 
Greek NT copied by Zwingli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadtbibliothek of Zurich, C. 163), Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its circu- 
lation remained within narrow bounds, as is 
proved by the numberless reprints. Up_ to 1600 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1600-1520 the number is 66. In German 
there were 17, in Italian 10, in French 4, and 
so on. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to onr present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible, Freiherr von Canstein 
could boast that in his establishment at Halle, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he had made 100,000 
copies of the NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the 
B, and F. Bible Soo. prints in one year almost 

1.000. 000 Bibles, more than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 

3.000. 000 parts of the Bible ; in all 6,000,000. We 
must remember, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet the 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary support of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (tl719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christentumsgesellschaft of Basel, extended 
by Urlsperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aim at a real circulation of the Bible among the 
people. This was finally realized by the Bible 
Societies which after the foundation of the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel; 1808 ; Stuttgart, 1812 ; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814 ; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in onr own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 
the mission field it is spread ivith great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the ISible been 
w easy to acquire. What one cannot hut regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
books among the great mass of men. The col- 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20_ years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy hut not effective. 


LmnATCRK. — P. Schaff, .<1 Companion to the Or. Tert, ar 
the Eng. Version, 1888. 

ol MSS ; H. B. Swete, Introd. to the OT in Or 
1002 ; C. R. Gregory, Froleg. zu Tisohendorfs ST, ed. vii 
crit major 18S1-91 (^^Textkritik des ST, 1900), and Versud 
; F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Chi 
E.MUlerX1894 ; Eb. Nestle, Einfuhnmg in d< 
grueS STi, 1899 ; H. von Soden, Die Sehriften dee ET, 1 190 
For uste of Printed Bibles ; Copinger, Ineunabala bibliea, i 
^fir^ half-century oftheLaU Bible (1450-1600), 1890; Fal] 
^BiM amAvsgange dee IliUelaltcrs, 1905, p. 91 IT.; Le Loni 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1709. ed. Mash, 1778; Ed Renss, BiWi 


theca ST Orceci, 1872. For Luther’s German Bible : Palm, 
1772 ; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopf, 1847 ; cL the Cataloguee of the Brit. 
3lus. 1892 K., and of the B. and F. B. Soc., by T. H. Darlcw and 
H. F. Moule, 1907. 

For number of copies : P. Schwenke, ‘Untersnch. znrGeach 
des ersten Buchdrticks,’ Festschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek zn 
Berlin zur Gutenber(jfeier,.lQQO (he computes 200 copies of the 
42-line Bible and from 80-120 of the S6-line Bible). 

For Bible Societies : J. Owen, Hist, of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Years of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1816 ; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1904 ; E. Breest, Die Enticick- 
lung der preuss. Hauptbibelgesells., 1864-91; O. Bertram, 
Geseh. der ton Cansteinsehen Bibelanstalt, 1863 ; 0. Donen, 
Hist, de la soc. biblique de Paris (ISIS-ISSS), Paris, 1863. 

HI. Authority of the Bible.— i. Titles 
and citations. — That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. i). The words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 
‘ The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to the whole Bible — OT and NT alike. 
‘ Scripture saith,’ or ‘ It says,’ was synonymous 
ivith ‘ God saith.’ * Soon the Scripture came to be 
knoivn as ij ayla ypaipii, sacra or divina scriptura, 
or, to commemorate its formation out of single 
books, al ffciat ypatpal, divini libri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent, the Latins gave the name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum used the desig- 
nation sanctm legis volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as T&. le fit \6yia ( = ‘ oracles ’). ^i/SXia is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
biblia{-otmm) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia-cB (cf. gaxtdia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by medireval scholars, and 
at the time of the Reformation the usual designa- 
tion was literw divina: or sacrcs. The expression 
veritas dicit (=‘ Scripture saith’), as distinguished 
from anctoriias ( = ‘ ecclesiastics doctrine’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, who, how- 
ever, employed it specially of the words of Jesus. 

A sin^e verse from the Bible was always con- 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Caristadt and 
Zwingli, verbum Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther employs ‘ Word of God ’ in a sense 
different from the Bible or Holy Scripture ( = ‘ ver- 
bum prredicatum ’), but the terms are interchange- 
able even with him. In later Protestant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g. ‘ Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde ’ 
(Benj. Schmolck, 1 1737). 

Often the wliole Bible is designated by its parts. 
As the Jews used the phrase ‘ Moses ana the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16^“'-, Jn 1“) or ‘ the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 51^ 7“ 22^“, Lk 16'®, Ac 24“ 
28°^), so we find ‘ the Lord and the Apostles ’ or, 
more seldom, ‘ the Gospel and the Apostles.’ In 
Hippolytus this fourfold division is the usual one, 
while Hegesippus says, ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and the Lord,^ and Clem. Al. ‘the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and the words of the Apostles.’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘ the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ [e.g. Murat. Canon, 79 f.). This corre- 
sponds to the Veins et Novum Testamentum or 
TertuUian’s Instrumentum. ‘ The Lord ’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
the_ Marcionites claimed the Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul ns the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial. iL 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, ‘ the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.’ 

With the growth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo {etpyrat yip too 
xaXCs) is stiU found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
[Ciagrtp eXrrl Tis), hut the growth of Biblicism does 
not favour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 
* B. B. Warfield, PRR, 1899, pp. 472-610. 
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name [e.g. Eo and it becomes general to 

name the specific books : iv iv rg 

irpdrrg rdv ’BaeiK^av, IlaOXos iv rg vpilrrg irpbs Kopiy- 
6I0VS. Tertullian says, ‘Habes Genesim, babes 
Danielum.' In one instance Origen defines the 
passage more exactly by the orlxot number. The 
Eusebian sections 01 the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
the^ were made by the number of the ciiapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (sec above, 
II. i). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantxa 
biblica of the Pans doctors. Not till modem times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and ivith it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was found in a concordance which R. 
Isaac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1623 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1628). 
The NT was divided into verses by Robt. Stephen 
in 1661, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. Tlie 
fact that it was done ‘inter equitandum’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
dififerent editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result of Bongers initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of maldng larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance ^on the division into verses, and such 
citations as Eo 1^®* or Rev P’* are now used. 

LrraiiATcmE.— C. R. Grogorv, ProUnomena, 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Introd. 1. 60-71 ; O. Schmid, Uoer verschiedene Sintei- 
tungenderh, ScAK/l , 1802 ; E. vonDobschtitz, VulgatasludUn, 
1895 ; J. Chapman, Bistorp of the Vulgate Gospeh, 1008. 

Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing follness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘ Isaiah says,’ ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘ The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 

‘ The Holy Apostle Peter writes,’ and ‘ According 
to the Blessed Paul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, paKipw 
(beatus), continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, is not enough. Peto must be called 6 Kopv(pa.Tos 
rCiv dTroordXwv, princeps apostolorum, John 6 itntrrfi- 
0XOS, Paul 6 Tpia-p.aKi.pm, The ordinary title is o! 
Oerpyipot. In the Byzantine Renaissance daviSiKwt 
or }^a\piKus elreiv, 2oXo/ii4vr«ia (irg, are favourite 
phrases to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like ri &-yiov eC- 
aTyAiov Stairpvalws /Sop. As compared with such 
Eastern verbosity, "Westem formulas always ap- 
pear simple. But sanctxis apostohis dicit has really 
the same significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difTerence here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the doctors of the Church. Tliese 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- , 
formation retained ‘St.’ Matt., ‘St.’ Mark, etc., and 1 
in Romance lands and England _‘St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period of ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
stripped off, even in the form, all such symbols of 
authority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken or, the ancient Church desiring 


to express by eiayyfKtov Karh . . . nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we find numerous 
instances of ■wrong sources given for quotations 
{e.g. Mt 27 ®). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘ holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a prophet nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
nnlioly mortal. Mt 19“ quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn ll®®'-, spoken ^ Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

Litziuttok. — O n tho names of the Bible, see Snicer, 
Thetaurut, 3032, t.v. piBXlov, ypoAiJ ; du Cangre, Glossarium, 
s.v. ‘Biblla.* On citations, see Harnack, Dogmengesch.^ t 
837 ff. Formulas are collected, e.g., from the Bidascalia bv 
Achclls, p. 833 ; from Bidymus by Lcipoldt, 88 : from Diodorus 
by Hamack, 60. 

2 . Inspiration of the Scriptures. — Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. l). No dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro 1®, He 1*). We have the statement 
in 2 P that ‘ holy men of God spake ns they were 
moved by tho Holy Ghost’ ; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be Oeiraveuarot in 2 Ti 3” 
(whence ‘ inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk I’S Zee l®'^-, Rev point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the influence of 
Plato and Philo, was extenaed to -writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words of the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what lie writes (1 Co 7*®’ '*®) ; so also Clement of 

Rome (i. 69), and even Origen {de Orat. 18). The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
theory to the effect that the revelations which are 
not due to ecstasies (dtvcu im-aalat xal iyelpaiv) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this view. She dismissed books like the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases ; but 8he_ claimed in- 
wiration for her bisliops. And if Ignatius and even 
Cyprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed eo early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nicsea, had little in com- 
mon with ecstasies. The deo(f)6ponraT4pes, or inspired 
Fathers, contended -with ar^ments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even -Nvith the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the autlioriW of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebius and 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors — that was in line with their ideas 
of inspiration. "WTien, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Procnorua’ picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Rossan.). A hand beckons out of heaven; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es ). 
The idea of a hook-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3', Rev 10®) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis, ‘ giving over of the 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is knoivn, the notion of a 
hook fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
hook of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
gave some colour in the so-called ‘ letters from 
heaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras {Leg. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps.-Justin {Coh. 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 
difierent strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil {stylus) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory I. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
with quite human ideas as to the method ; he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medievalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
actuarii, but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method {sug- 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Receptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, + 1637 ; John 
Buxtorf, father, i 1629, and son, 1 1664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession {For- 
mula Consensus Sclvetici, 1675), but as a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Kfllling, 
Thcopncustie, 1891). Even in ^ the milder form, 
whion added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Schleierraacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu scribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tenM always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
eeoirv£v<rrla is not the one best suited in our time to 
express^ the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

LiTEHATiniK. — ^J. Delltzsch, de Inspiratione saript. «. guid 
ttatuerijU patres apostolici et apologetas sec. scccuti, 1872 ; fid. 
Rabaud, Bist. de la doctrine de Vinspiration dies saintes 
icritures, 1883 ; W. Sanday, /niptrafion, 1893 ; H. Cremer, In 
PRES ix. 183-203 : Kailer, Zur Bibelfrage, 1907; A. Houtin, La 
Question bibligue ou xxe silcle, 1906, 27 fl.; F. Watson, Inspira- 
tion, 1006 ; M. Dods, The Eible, its Origin and Bature, 1903. 

3. Doctrine. — Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks of Christianity was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled ivith tne living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT m Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘ the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic Extern, and 
yet held the Law to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
^pe and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he hod only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligato^, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devfi had brought them. I Clem, comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3ra 
cent, actually did so. Tertullian {de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their oivn special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were mi^e to iritness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation, iv dpxS drrolrjaey^irriS Olig 
(cf. Hamack, TU i. 3, 13011.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that aq; nir’ai? contained the initial letters of the 
Trinity, aa, p, iwi twice over. 

In spite of this purely dogmatizing method, it 
was never altogether forgotten that revelation 
undersvent an historical developrnent. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for ns, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their oivn orthodox pro- 
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name (e.g. Ko and it becomes general to 

name the specific books; MwDVfit iy ’EJdSv, iy tv 
Tpibrn rtiy "QaaCKiuv, HttDXot iv tv irpdrrv vpbs Kopiy- 
0hvs. Tertullian says, ‘Habes Genesim, habes 
Danielum.’ In one instance Origen defines the 
passage more exactly by the trrlxoT number. The 
Eusebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of companson, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
II. i). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantta 
bibltca of the Paris doctors. Not till modem times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and ivith it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was found in a concordance which R. 
Isaac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1628). 
The NT was divided into verses hy Eobt. Stephen 
in 1651, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done ‘inter eq^nitandura ’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result of Bengel’s initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs.^ On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro I’®* or Rev pi* are now used. 

LirEBATOUE. — C. R. Gregory, ProUmmena, 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Jnlrod. 1. 60-71 ; O. Schmid, tfber verichiedene Eintei- 
lungen der h. Sehrifl, 1892 ; E. von Dobschlitz, Vulgatasludien, 
1896 ; J. Chapman, of the Vulgate Go^els, 1908. 

Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet ivith is not ‘ Isaiah says,’ ‘Peter (or 
Paul) -writes,’ but ‘ The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
‘ The Holy Apostle Peter -vmtes,’ and ‘ According 
to the Blessed Paul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
■wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, /landptos 
(beatus), continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, is not enough. Peter must be called 6 KopvcfiaTo? 
Tuy dTTtKrriXuy, princeps apostolorum, John b birurr/j- 
Oios, Pa-ul 6 TpurpaKipios, The ordinary title is ol 
Beirybpoi. In the Byzantine Renaissance SavioiKws 
or ipa'KpuKCii ehreiv, EoXo/idiyreia Im], are favourite 
phrases to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like rb &yioy ev- 
ayybXioy Stair pvffltjis As compared with such 

Eastern verbosity. Western formulas always ap- 
pear simple. But sanctus apostolus dicit has really 
the same significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difference here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet -with the doctors of the Church. These 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- 
formation retained ‘ St,’ Matt., ‘St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period of ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
stripped off, even in the form, all such symbols of 
authority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient Church desiring 


to express by ebayyiXiov kutIl . . . nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we find numerous 
instances of -wrong sources given for quotations 
(e.gr. Mt 27'). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘ holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a prophet nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unholy mortal, Mt 19’ quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word, Jn ll’*'-, spoken W Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

Ln-EBATciiB. — On the namca of the Bible, see Snicer, 
Thesaurus, 1CS2, s.v. piBXtoy, yporfij ; du Cange, Glossarium, 
s.v. ‘Biblla.’ On citations, seo Harnack, Pogmengesch.i L 
837 ff. Formulas are collected, e.g., from the Didascalxa bf 
Achclis, p. 833 ; from Dldymua by Leipoldt, 88 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 68. 

2, Inspiration of the Scriptures, — Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. l). No dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Eo 1®, He 1’). We have the statement 
in 2 P 1®' that ‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to bo Oe&ryewrros in 2 Ti 3’* 
(whence ‘ inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk !’*•, Zee 1*®', Rev point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the influence of 
Plato and Philo, was extended to -writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another -new, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words of the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he uiites (1 Co 710 - so also Clement of 
Rome (i. 69), and even Origen {dc Orat. 18). The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
tlieoiy to the effect that the revelations which are 
not due to ecstasies (Syev buratrlas xal bvtlpuiv) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this riew. She dismissed books like the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases ; but she claimed in- 
spiration for her bishops. And if Ignatius and even 
Cyprian still think of -visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nicaia, had little in com- 
mon with ecstasies. Hhe Oeothbponraripes, or inspired 
Fathers, contended -tvith ar^ments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even -»vith the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded -with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebius and 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literaiy methods 
of Biblical authors — that was in line -ndth their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of -visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus’ picture in the 
Acts of John 01 how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p, 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task or investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay lahour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Rossan.). A hand beckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 14^’'^-). 
The idea of a hook-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3*, Rev 10°) has its artistic analog 
in the so-called traditio legis, ‘ giving over of the 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
hook fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 

g ave some colour in the so-called ‘ letters from 
eaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras {Leo. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost hj the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps.-Justin {Coh. 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 
difierent strings, hut they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil (styltts) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory i. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
AgoWd of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
with quite human ideas as to the method ; he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medicevalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
actuarii, but never con they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method (sug~ 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Receptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, tl637; John 
Buxtorf, father, 1 1629, and son, 1 1664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession {For- 
mula Consensus Helvetici, 1675), butas a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants^ destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
aWrdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (KOlling, 
Theopneustie, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
which added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (^hleiermacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu scribcndi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
eeoirvevirrla is not the one best suited in our time to 
express^ the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
■written words. 

LiTEEATimE. — J. Delilzsch, de Inspiraiione tcript, s. quid 
itatuerint paires apostolici et apologetce sec, sacttli, 1872 ; Ed. 
Rabaud, Hist, de la doctrine de Vinspiration des saintes 
ieritures, 1883 ; W. Sanday, Inspiration, 1893 ; H. Cremer, in 
PRES ix, 183-203 : Kahler, Zur Bibel/rage, 1907; A. Houtin, La 
Question biblique au xxf siicle, 1906, 27 ft.; F. 'Watson, Inspira- 
tion, 1900 : M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and JSature, 1905. 

3. Doctrine. — Of course it is not enough to see 
in the hooks of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They ■ivere and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks of Christianity was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with tne living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the ne'W- 
ness of the Dmne revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic srotem, and 
yet held the Law to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the sa'ving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantl]; obligato^, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devil had brought them. I Clem, comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3rd 
cent, actually did so. TertuUian {de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in tlie con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their ovvn special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
■with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense of difierence, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation, tv upXV twolpoevzitvTip 6l(g 
(cf. Hamack, TC/ i. 3, 130 IT.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that nva-ij contained the initial letters of the 
Trinity, as, |3, on twice over. 

In spite' of this purely dogmatizing method, it 
was never oltogetlier forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar chann of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent, 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly afl'ect the doctrine 
of Biblical authorify. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
Avith Origen’s vrepl and his results were 

adopted by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a neiv 
field here. In the West, Augustine’s dc Doc‘ 
trina Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
{dc Nat. ct Grat. Ixi. 71 ; Epist. Ixxxii. 3. 24). But 
Ave find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alonmide of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is Avell knoAvn 
(c. Epist. Manich. 6) : ‘ ego vero evaugelio non 
crederem nisi me catholicas ecclesica commoA’eret 
auctoritas,’ This supplied the hliddle Ages Avith a 
standard. The authority of the Bible Avas the 
very highest : it was absolutely infallible ; eveiy- 
thing tliat A\’as found in it had to be believed 
Avhether understood or not. All this, hoAvever, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of tAVo considerations ; (1) it A\’as the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books Avere canonical and AA-hich 
Avere not ; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
Avhat was contained in the Bible, in other AV'ords, 
hoAV it AA’as to bo interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often AAuth a great shoAV 
or right. That made a superior authority neces- 
sary — the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof (c?c Eraser. 19). Similarly 
Salvian {dc Guh. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drcAv their proofs from the Bible, AA’hile the Catliolics 
employed force. Naturally it AA’as alAi’ays main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with canonical authority a book that 
was not DiAune. But — and this is the important 
point in the medimval Catholic conception — the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing or the Canon by Coimcils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
doAvn to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, hoAvever, AA’as obtained 
from the ‘unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in this Avay the Fathers, Avho were credited to n 
certain extent AAuth the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
Avere afterAvards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
iyypdipus and &ypdfu! as the Greeks said, in libris 
senptis et sine scripto traditionibus as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture AA’as sufficient to 
answer every religious inquiry received different 
replies AAuthin the Catholic system. The really 
correct ansAver Avas in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of draAving anything out of Scrip- 
ture that was Avanted. In mystic circles, hoAA’ever, 
the AdeAv Avas ahvays maintained that God supple- 
mented Avhat He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. Mon- 
tanism, Avhioh brought a neAV and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just ns at a later 
date she did also the evangelium atemum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknoAvledged ; and at the present: 
time the question is being vigorously discussed iu 
Catholicism, hoAv far the atsious of Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasias of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been Avanting pious men Avho believed 
that they could cajole or Avrest from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other Avorld. 

In this domain the Reformation brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, Avere representa- 
tives of Augustinianismj and as such of a Biblicism 
AAdthin Catliolic ecclesiastical bounds, ZAvingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the ZAvinglian 
and Calvinisric type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible, It was quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue tradition in opposition to the decisions 
of the Roman Church and the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otherAvise AA’ith Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he stripped 
off eA’erj’thlng formal. Not because something 
Avas found in Scripture but because it AAutnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God’s word in it, Avas it 
authoritative in his A-ioAv. ‘ The right principle to 
folloAV In the criticism of all the books is to ask 
Avhether they shoAV Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 3-’), and St. Paul 
wants to KnoAv nothing save Christ (1 Co 2’). 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; Avhat 
preaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
from Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 157). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing ns it 
does AA’ith personal experience, gave Luther the 
opportunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Cfanon (be makes the NT end AA’ith 3 John and calls 
HebreAA’s, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like tlie OT Apocrypha), but also of claiming value 
for other AATitings like the loci of Melnnchthon, 
and investing them AAuth the same A’alue as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
AA’ith fanatics Avho trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, AA’ho Avas at heart 
conserA’ative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.e. the Scripture. 
HoAvever much he distinguished in theory betAveen 
the Avord of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these vieAA’s from him. Lutherans alAA’ays 
speak of the verbum Dei, but they do not impfr any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, tho revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
I and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
I Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
! the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
! possible to speak of Bibliology as AA’ell as Theology 
i and Christology. And Bellarmine had a certain 
i amount of right on his side Avhen he spoke of the 
‘ paper Pope of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction betAA’een a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritsclil, Zcitschr. 
f. Kirchengesch., 1876, 397 ff.). 

In opposition to the mediiBA’al conception Avhich. 
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\mder the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the ihysterious, difficult, or unintelli- 
gible elements and the insufiicienoy of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency [perspicuitas et su^cientia], and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its efficacia as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority — 
in the true lleformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num. But this -witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical -way in -which inspiration -was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, ha-ving no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied; honest Rationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artificial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent, worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all authority by the liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles sought support for the authorit3[ of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the li-vdng word of 
God. Calixtus’s Consensus patrum quinquesecularis 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to he said that a satisfactory solution -will 
bo found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart Avlth the authority of God. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theological 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not extern^. 

LmRATUEE. — H. J. HolUnnann, Kanon «. Tradition, 1859; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d'autoriti et la religion de Vesprits, 190J, 
pp. 848-403 (Eng. tr. 1904); O. Scheel, lAUhers Stelltma zur 
n. Schrijt, 1902 ; K. Timme, Luthers Stellung zur h. Schrift, 
1004 : K.'Walz, Lie Lehre der Kirche von der h, Schrift naeh 
der Schrift selbst geprilft, 1884 ; J. Relnhard, Die Frinzipien- 
lehre d. luth. Dogmatiker, 1908 ; P. Gennrich, Der Kampj um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 J ahrh. , 1898 (with 
a complete bibliography) ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the 19lh cent., 1903; A. Houtin, La Question biblique chez Its 
Gath, de France ou aixe sibcle, 1902, ou axe silcle, 1906. 

4. Practical significance. — From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concerned with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi- 
tive Christians and afterwards by apolorists in 
-the controversy -with Je-wish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia adversns Judoeos, i.e. 
proof passages, and he thus proiddes the pattern of 
Scriptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method come to be employed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising -within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son -with the Father — a course that wm all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed out 
the nn-Biblical character of the word 6/ioo6<rtos. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in support of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, -with the difference that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
ns the hostile party mode collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins his work de Trinitate -with a very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.-vii.), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci prohantes in the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called ineoloaia 
biblica, out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discipline which is now 
called * Biblical Theology.’ Modem theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
tom from their context is not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real proof of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
spiration the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How different is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context — upon 
the general -view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too extemm. 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot he described as happy. It is 
somewhat different when P. Lobstein sets the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
be legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authonty of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its -views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on the Hexaimeron 
(the ‘ six days ’ in Gn 1). What was there that tlie 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gn 1. This was the case everywhere — an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, os if God had tom 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred book, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had!^ purposely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their -wits on them. 

But the Bible ret-omed good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the tme nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of biblicizing. 
In ancient as in modem times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their o-wn ideas, but propounded and 
solved their problems from the Bible. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Institutio deals with much whose 
only claim -was tiiat it seemed^ to him to bo 
required hy the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, -with the Wurttemberg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As wo learn from the apocry- 
phal Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
Saviour to be a docotic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea ; but the doctrine of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time bearer of the mon Christ. 
Our Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality; Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Sjmoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might appear in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In combination the elFcct was 
more potent. Not the Arian but tlio Nestorian 
Christology indicates a reaction of Bible history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Monophysitism 
Dooetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul, His influence was hardly 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by liim, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modem. The theo- 
logical labours of orthodox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts or history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its o^vn doctrine of the Bible, Hence Werenfels 
of Basel (tl740) said of it : 

‘Hio Ilbcr eat In quo quojrlfc eua dogmata qulsquo, 
Invenit ot pariter dogmata qulsquo sua.* 

But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of ‘Enlightenment’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its elaim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2, p, 612). 

Though the authoritj[ of the Bible is concerned 
chiefly wth dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 689). It is sufficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along with iheprecepta 
Dei there appear the ccmsilia evangclica, the latter 
often not less strictly handled than tlie former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation' of 
ecclesiastical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on the 
Bible ; also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical theory ns the union of aU spiritual 
and material power in tlio hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the two swords (Lk 
22®®). The Papal bull in which Leo X. banned 
Luther’s doctrine (16th June, 1620) begins with 
references to Ps 74®* 80’*. Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi- 
astical but also the whole public life (see VII. 3), 
until, with the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altered historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bible is every- 
where losing^ ground. This will not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner value of the Bible as the unparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 


LiTEKATcnB. — On tho proof from Scripture : Hamack, Dog- 
menacseh.e ii. CS-83 ; Th, Schermann, ‘ bio Gesch. der dogmat. 
Florilcgion vom v.-viii. Jahrh.' in TU, new ser. xill. 1, 1B04 ; 
F. Krqpatschek, Das Schri/tprincip in der luther. Kirche, 1. 
1005 ; C. Stange, If’os ist Sch^lgemdssf 100-1 ; H. H. Wendt, 
System der chnsU. Lehre, WOT. pp. 26-68; P. Lobstcin, Strides 
sur la doctrine chrU. de Dieu, 1. 1007 ; W. Newton Clarke, The 
Useff C’--;--*.—. mnr ; IT H—pt, DU Bedeut. 

der- .' ■. ■ - .. H. Thayer, 

The <■./ , Er. Stave, 

Der lUinjhiss der Bibelkritik auf das christl. Glaubensleben, 
1003 ; J. Wordsworth, The Devotional Study of Holy Script, 
in reference to the Higher Crit. of the NT, 1002 ; M. Reischle, 
iroA kann und soli uns die Bibel sein t Wartburg, 1001, p. 03 IT. ; 
U. Muhs, Die Kritikund die Stellung zur h. Schrift (1005); 
W. B. Carpenter (Bishop of Ilipon), My Bible, 1884, Germ, 
tr. by L. Pfeiffer, 1002. Cf. art. Apolooetics, voI. I. p. 62L 

IV. Biblical Studies.—!. Methods.— Much 
against the original intention of the Bible, the 
Cimrch looked upon it ns a book for theologians, 
a book which as tho source of all dogmatic and 
theological knowledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics were the first to handle it in this 
scientific wajr, and the Alexandrians adopted tho 
method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
was interested more in philosophy than in history. 
Great as were the services which Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, ho was not a jbtiblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy always main- 
tained tho upper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, tho Blind Didymns of Alexandria, whose 
interest in exegesis was greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures were 
delivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
Later by Paul the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 
scientific study of tho Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes by ‘answers to coire- 
spondents ’ {Erotapokriscis, Quastiones) that Bible 
instruction was carried on. The services of 
the monasteries in this connexion were of more 
value to the ascetic view of the Bible than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
tho only places where the study of the Bible was 
fosterea. In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use (e.g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of (iliigny, etc.), and these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bible. It was all very elementary, but it 
nevertheless supplied the means by wliich, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is due to the Rule of 
St. Basil and its renewal by Theodore of Studium, 
and in tho West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1216 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should be appointed who would instruct 
priests and others in the Bible (in sacra pagina). 
In the Academy of (Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest high schools of the 
West — the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno — it was the same. In the case 
of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities wlien the 
mendicant friars — the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans— joined their mona-stic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones biblices were de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience— as a practical preparation for tlie cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bible instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Pans 
there was a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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eursorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
Meed as a stepping-stone to the ‘ sentences.’ Roger 
Bacon {Opus min. 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
which the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

_ Ail this was changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchthon and 
Calvin. In Zurich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy,’ i.e. the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia biblica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfort Avas more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible-exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
time the study of the Bible has ivon a leading place 
within the Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the Avork of the 
German universities, and specialization becomes 
commoner every day. Even m the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shoAvn by the Encyclica ‘ Providentissimus Dens’ 
of Leo XIII. (18th Nov. 1893) and the formation _ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as weU as by a series 
of works Avhich these called into being. Attempts 
are frequently made to shoAv that the Roman 
Church nas alAvays zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments Avhich have been 
gathered (by Falk e.^.) only prove the opposite. 


laxERATOnE.— Denifle, Die Unitersitaten des MiUelaltert, 
1886; G. Kaufmann, GiicK derdeutschen UmveTSilaten,lSSS- 
08; Hastings RashdalliTAe Unirersities of Europe in theltiddle 
Ages, 1895; Saul, Das Bibelstudium im Predigerorden, 1902; 
Felder, Geseh. denoisscnsehaftl. Studien im Praneisoanerorden, 
1904; F, Faiie, Die MainzerEochsehulf 11,77 undihr Lehrstuhl 
far Bibelkunde, 1899, Bibelstudien, Bibelhandschriften und 
Bibeldrucke in Maim, 1901, and Dte Bibel am Ausgange des 
Itittelaliers, ihre Kenntniss und ihre Verbreitung, 1005; N. 
Peters, Popst Pius X. und das Bibelstudium, 1900 ; A S. Peake, 
A Guide to Biblical Studi/,1897 ; W. F. Adeney, Bow to read 
the Bible, 1898 ; M. L. G. Petrie, Cleivs to Holy Writ, 1892. 


2. Textual criticism. — ^^Tien Ave consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestoAA^ed upon its text. The earliest 
Christiana had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must be admitted that the JeAA-ish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e.g. Ex 17’* in 
Bam. 12®; Justin’s citation of Ps 96“ in Dial. 
72-73 ; Ps 37’* and 60® in the Leipzm papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr, ii'. 1903). m the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn 1“, 1 Ti 3’®, He 2® etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology lA the Church, hoAvever, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as Ave find in Irenseus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13’® {adv. Haer. y. 29, 30). We 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
thongh his great work in the OT proAince, the 
Bcxapla, AA'here the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must be 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Gcschichte der Hexapla,’ in GGN, 1903, 693 ff.). 
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There is no eAudence of a similar Avork for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his Avork everywhere. Difi'erent places developed 
difierent texts spontaneously. When the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, reAusions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various proAunces. We knoAV from 
Jerome [Preqf. in Parahp.) that in Egypt the re- 
cension in use Avas that of Hesychius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
philus, the pupil of Origen. Lagarde, Bonsset, 
Ralilfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, hoAvever, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combiniim, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. EvervAvhere in these ancient 
exegetical Avorks we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, draAA-n usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Ori"en’s Hexapla in the OT and from 
A'arions hISS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
criticism Avas sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7“ in A). Often readings AA’ere rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, but often the heretics 
Avere right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8* in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 6’ in the Latin 
Church. We possess a Avonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshitta, AA'hioh 
is almost deA'oid of A’ariant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison AAUth the Greek text on the one 
hand and Avith the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
thelater Antiochene text, Avithout, hoAvever, ousting 
the others entirely. The Athos-Codex, discovered 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an Arethas, 
shoAV how much interest Avas taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of the old A’ersions, of AA’hioh ^e 
have spoken above, are also cA'idence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding betAveen A’arious translations or go back 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent Avork in the critical rcAusion of the 
Vulgate ; but none of them gained a hold. EA’ery 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its oAvn, which was based in some 
cases upon the Avork of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rectoria biblica these traditions were Laid doAvn 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as their norm a 
copy by Abbot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of WUliani of JIara ; the 
Dominicans folloAved Hugo of St. Caro; tlie 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windesheim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text AA'as due more to 
the renoAvn of the studium generale than to its 
inlierent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are rejpro- 
dnetions of a single MS. So far as the LXX is 
conc_emed,_ the Complntensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, \Aith their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of ve^ feAV and A-ery late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid- 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (SLxtine) Clementine text of (1690) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the tcxtus jam ab omnibus rcceptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1650 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John hlill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,000 
various readings whieh he found in about SO MSS. 
The task of rathering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, Avas eon- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wotstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-62) ; the Saxon Chr. 
Fr. Mattluei, avIio collected and stole in Russia 
(17S2-S8, 1S03-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
U786-87) ; the Dane Andr. Birch (1788) ; and the 
Catholic professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Soholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregcllcs (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for- 
tunate Avork of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, Auii. crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his Avork 16 majuscule codices Avhich he 
discoA’ercd, among them the Siriaitic (R) found in 
1844 and 1859. Ho made new editions of 21 MSS,t 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely A’aluable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to A\-ork 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount of industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last Avord in textual criticism. AVhat is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing judgment upon tradition should bo 
folloAved. The Wurttomborg theologian Job. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), A\ith his metliod of distinguishing 
betAveen different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive avus love for God’s Avord, in 
Avhich even the slightest particular Avas golden in 
A'alue. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Semlcr of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to Gonnan 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the fonner a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, Avho laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions Avhich 
sprang from the ancient Church — a course con- 
tinued in our OA\'n time most successfully by W, 
Bousset in his Texthrit, Studicn xum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the tcxtus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Laohmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should bo made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS : it Avas possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent. AAdth certainty instead of that of the 16th. 
Further process is due to the tAVO Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A, Hort, 
Avhose great service Avas that they overcame the 
scruples of conservative English theology in 
spite of Dean Burton’s Aiolent attacks. Their 
carefully elaborated method Avas considered by 
many to represent all that Avas attainable. C. R. 
Gregory, O. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the neiver text-critics from Laclimann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus reemtus 
is shoA\m A'ery cleany by the editions of F. H. A. 

* O. von Gebhardt, Centralbl.f, BihliothpksxMsen, xv., 1S9S. 

f O. E. Gregory, Prolegomena, 25 ff. 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that Avas far from the intention of the stron^y 
conservative author. Ahcav textus receptus, hoAv- 
over, Avas and must be an impossibility. With 
fine insthict Hort himself called special attention 
to a scries of Western readings Avhich he did not 
consider genuine, but Avhich for the history of the 
text Avoro well worthy of note. The more tiiorongh 
investigation of the liisto^ of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. Syr., 
AA'ith Avhicli latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us acquainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants Avere in 
existence bomre the 4th cent., but also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that Avas most 
Avidely circulated in the 2nd century. In opposi- 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, Avith 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, Avhich Ai’as current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, Avhile others, like JUlicher and 
Wollliauson, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can be of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, Avhat it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that tAvo readings, 
equally Avitnessed and equally Avidc-S2)read, reach 
back to the earliest time. If AV’e are not satisfied 
Avith a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
tAA’o editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method Avhich B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
Arith the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
AA’as the guide. So early as the 2nd cent, this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so fiimly 
that it never altered. The so-called Mossorah, 
Avhich Avas committed to uriting in the 8th to 10th 
cents, made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebreiv MSS do not go beyond the 9th 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintain that aau 
possess the text of the 2Dd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gei-son]; Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Babbinica Bombergiana, ii., ven. 1625-26). _ Even 
the collections of numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially' the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent discovery, shoAV that there aa’os 
a pre-Massoretic text. \^ile editors doAim to 
Deiitzsch-Baer and Ginsbnrg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact form 
of the hlassorotic text Arith all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the noAvest editions (Haupt, SBOT, 
1893 ff. ; Kittel, Bibl. Hcb., 1905-06) make it their 
aim, Avith the help of the A'crsions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older tcxt._ Hoav far that has been 
successful, and AA'hat value is to be attached to the 
L7^ traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient A-ersions of 
the Bible, Avhose A'alue for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day', excellent Avork has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, e.g., the neAv Oxford editions : the Vulgate by 
J. WordsAvorth and H. J. White (1889 fl.), the 
Pesliitta by G. H. GAvilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Horner (1898 ff.) ; 
AvhUe Cambridge provides us Avith the Septuagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ff.), the Old 
Sy'riao Gospels by F. C. Burkitt (1904), the PeshittS 
P.salter by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critic is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the do^atic prejudices w’hich so long 
met it •with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, •with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the metliod remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

LrraiiATiTRB.— Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
n. 3); Hammond, Textual Criticism, 1S94 ; M. R. Vincent, 
A UMory of the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1899 ; Kenyon, 
Ilandb. of Text, Crit. of the NT, 1901 ; E. Riiegg, Die NTliehe 
Textkritik seit Lachmann, 1892; B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Apocalypse, 1891, Kath. Briefe, 1892, Paul. Briefe, 1896, and 
£vangelien,lS99; H. Strack, art. ‘Mnssorah’ in PRBt xii. 
393; Cbr. D. Ginsbnrg, /ntrod. to.the Hassoretico-critieal ed. 
(ftheBeb, Bible, 1897 ; R. Kittel, Uber die Notwendigkeit und 
MSglichkeit einer neuen Ausgabe der hebr, Bibel, 1901 ; Paul 
(Jp Lagarde, Ankiindigung einer netien Ausgabe der griech. 
tfbersetzung des AT, 1886 ; H. B. Swete, The OT in Gr., 
1887 ff., and Introd.\ 1902 ; A. Rablfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1004, 1907; W. Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum NT, 1894 ; 
E. von der Golte, ‘ Eino textkritiacbe Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6. 
Jahrb.,' TU, new ser. li. 4, 1899 ; S. Berger, Hist, de la 
Vulgate, 1893; P. Denifle, 'Die Handaohriiten der Bibel- 
korrektorien dea 13 Sehrh.,' ArcKf. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. des 
Mittelalters, iv., 1888. 

3 . Higher criticism. — Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discove^; only the methods 
have changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the diflerent periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes aftenvards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modem 
instances may oe cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
Konig, and Er. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
■without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion ivith the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e.g., denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hermas, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected ns anonymous, must ccane from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive ■which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
indhudual books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Ccesarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (t 1599) was done in this mediseval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17th centuries ■worked, and 
even modern critical investigators cannot dispense 
with tradition, however mum they may subject it 
to examination. 

The criticism of the ancient Church proceeded 
in the first .place not upon literary and historical, 
but \ipon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


do^atic motives tliat in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘.Mogi’ rejected aU Johannine ■\\Titings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gains declared the Apocalypse 
to have_ come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion — adopted among the very latest scholars 
—that there were two Johns working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Marcion, who 
combined with this the hypothesis of an inter- 
polation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis — law and grace — took among pagan 
Christians. Along ^vith this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete reco^ition of 
the OT, often with very fine differentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(PtolemsBus, Ep. to Flora ; Hamack, SB A W, 1902). 

Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions between the OT 
and the NT {e.g. Is 45'', Lk 6 ** ; Ex 3”, Lk 10* ; 
2 K 2“*-, Lk so inconsistencies in the NT 

itself soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prologues deal with 
the differences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africanus and 
Airistides (Euseb. HE i. 72 ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianity who called attention to 
these difficulties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like Celsus, and very notably Porphyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apohritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies; 
and they prided themselves that they successfully 
accomplished this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, it is true, that they didnot feel any meat 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often offer a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, whose de Consensu^ Evan- 
gelistarum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
60 ; the harmonizing of Jn 19’*, ‘ the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 16“, ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties — often very subtle 
ones — in rending their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their miritual 
ad'visers. This is sho'wn very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence, ■with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later Dy Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
■way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapohriseis, or Quacstiones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures ivere infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians. 
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But wlienever these inconsistencies were seriously 
entertained they were at once condemned as 
heresy. The Manichreans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they wore 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were ^thered together under 
the name of Catharists. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to be found. In the 
9th cent. Abbot Hucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt 11“ — a piece of un- 
aralleled levity. In 1376 the Parisian students 
eclared that the Gospel, like other books, con- 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
any lasting efieet. 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also— 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desidcrius Erasmus 
{Annoiadones and Paraphrases ) — attached real 
importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlstadt’s criticism of tlio Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 
1847, p. 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gerhard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologumena and antilcgomena. 
Quite different was Luther’s position (see* III. 3). 
In his case literary and historical considerations 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The books which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ ho con- 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same book one verse might bo apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the 
united authority of the Apostles ivas lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit this result, but identified the prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
oivn opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he 
possessed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but ho left it as it was. 
Gradually the lino which he drew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any difference or value 
within the Canon faded away. Later doOTiatists 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- 
former. 

The new period of Biblical criticism began about 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of 
‘Enlightenment.’ The w’ay w'as prepared for it 
on the one hand by the pains wiiicli Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians. 
The new’ feature w’as that it was no longer the 
traditions about the separate books that were 
made to speak, but the books themselves. Bichard 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible 
text; Astme, Louis XIV. ’s physician, by his dis- 
covery of the two strata distinguished by separ- 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources W'as 


taken over later by the Protestants, and further 
developed and extended. Hgen and Hupfeld (1853) 
discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
entangled, and finally J E P and Dt were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ew’ald and that of Eenss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a secondary matter compared with the fact 
that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitzsch, Ed. K6nig, and H. Strack no longer 
refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Kobertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
now been made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘Kainbow Bible’ (1893 ff.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
but learned and popular now translations like 
those of Kantzsch (1894), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Kosters, and Oort (189711’.) exhibit them also to 
the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, while 
books like Schlatter’s Einleitung in die Bibel 
(Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
principles of this criticism ns the result of the 
latest investigation. 

Naturally tliis did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The method spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Those same sources 
of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
while in tlie case of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
books, especially Isaiali, but also some of the 
Minor Prophets, bear evidence that tliey are not 
unities ; so, too, the poetical books, Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The 'Psalms of 
Dai’id’ themselves confess that they do not all 
come from his pen, and the fact was always 
recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with princes of the 
Maccabwan dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
tion of different collections, strata, and dates led 
to the conclusion that there was as little of Da'vid 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are in 
matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, will lead to many modifications (Br. 
Baentsch, Altoricntal. «. israelii, Monotheismus, 
1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
method which is to bo followed are established 
(E. Kautzsch, Abriss der Gesch. des AT Schrif turns 
[a supplement to his translation], 1894). 

In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic which has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Gospels 
was thought of in former times, the view most 
widely taken was that of St. Augustine, that the 
order observed in the Canon was also the historical 
order. "With astonishing rapidity, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test : (1) the use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, (2) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Gradually a combination of these 
various hypotheses emerged as the only possible 
solution, VIZ. the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, vdth the addition of a common source, and 
much draw from oral tradition. In matters of 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug- 
gestions, and science can hardly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But the 
principle has been found, and will never again be 
lost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until the middle of the 19th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
i.e. their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Rationalistic critics confined their attention 
to single and often very external points. Scbleier- 
macher and his school made a rem advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each book from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
proved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, as 
it did, upon Hegel’s philosophical scheme of the 
movement of ideas through tnesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them efiective factors in the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
Wliat is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. The method which was followed by Baur 
(and still by Holtzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Reuss, Julicher, Eiilger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
liquet. Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
different sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution, Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, but now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recoraized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2 Cor, is still keenly 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of aU. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation pro et contra I At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, _ these outvying 
theories of sources and interpmations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
— an instrument which is not yet by any means 


worn out. 

ijTKRATtniii!.— The Ancient Olmrch: K. J. Neumann, Hip- 
polvtut von Rom, 1002, p. 144 fl. 

The iliddle Aecs: H. Renter, 6esch.der relig. Avfkl&rung 
im lliUetatter, 1876-77. 

Recent times: T. K. Cheyne, 

1893; W. Robertson Smith, seel, i; ' . . ■ 

tnden Hemil««<A,1893; C. A. Briggs ■ . . 

Hciafeueft, 1893 (3rd ed. 1897); Baron . . '! 

The IlUt, Method and the Documents j ; • • 

J. Orr, The Problem of the OT, 1007 : W. G. Jordan, Bill. 
Criticism and Modem Thought, IBM ; H. S. I}ash,The Hist.of 
the Bigher Cril. of the XT, New York, 1000; L.. Pollan, XT 
Criticism, 1907 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der Xinleit. in das 
XT^, 1897 ; A. Jlilicher, An Jntrod, to the XT, Eng. tr., Bond. 
1904 ; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the XT, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1887-88 ; Th. Zahn, Jntrod. to XT, Eng. tr., Eidin. 1909. 

4. Exegesis. — ^AU criticism, higher and lower. 


is ultimately only a means to the correct under- 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 
cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature in former times. 

We have already learned tliat the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical method, which the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro- 
found meaning, such as was alone worthy of the 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 
plain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
lands of artifices. In contra-distinction to pliilo- 
sophical speculations which disregarded history, 
CnristianiW was by its whole nature bound up m 
history. The notion of prophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Platonic noumenon and 
phainomenon. Thus it comes about that the 
history of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The (znostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the NT, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, but 
with events in the supramundane world. Heracleon 
understood the saymg that Jesus went doivn to 
Capemanm (Jn 2**) as referring to the descent of 
the seon Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the lowest of the twelve teons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apolo^ts adopted a method 
of interpretation which remands us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of prophecy. It 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
greatest thinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
Church continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always ynt it into practice, 
and there were very few of Ins followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text tlimgs which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s oivn work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
philas and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
docians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, while a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. Alore 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
These Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the ca^o of 
Diodorus of 'Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsnestia, exegesis is much Jess allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
historical in method. 

As this Antiochene school acquired muck 
influence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher Chrysostom, whose expositions were 
quite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter Kar' it assumed 

quite supreme influence among the Syrian 
Nestorians. We are astonished to find among 
these in the late hliddle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. Bar- 
Hebneus, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gained influence also 
in the West. The much used rcgrHfarin 
divinae legis of Junilius are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a 
faithful follower of Origen ; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed in 
de Doctrina Christiana. Tyclionius and Eucherius 
ivrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Rabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 
ractice, it must be admitted, he himself fell short ; 
ut the effect of his influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the significance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among the Greeks. In the 
6th cent, there began the period of catenae, that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first the authors were named ; then 
the names were omitted ; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed his name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found expression — at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West rmtil the 
12th century. The Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their omi, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Fathers. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
uality, difler from one another only in the way in 
which they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed -. 

‘ liters pests dooet ; quid credos olleporis ; 
moralis quid agas ; quo tendos anagogls ; 

and it was carried into practice with almost painful 
consequences. For example, Lk 2-* means (1) verb- 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
(the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
{Leg. aur. 13). This method, like that of the 
Rabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the Letter, provided only that by_ a good 
partitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 
* Kihn, Theodor von JUopsuestia und Junilius A/ricanus alt 
Extgeten, 18SD 


certain philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his interpretatio nominum hebraie- 
ortim, and Isidore’s Etgmologica, though now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As a great many of the monasteries taught 
Greek, so we find an occasional Hebrew scholar, 
controversies -with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessary (Sam. Berger, Quam notitiam 
linguae Hehmicae habuerint CTiristiani medii avi 
temporibus in Gallia, 1893). Roger Bacon (fc. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
rvith the scholastic exegesis of his time, because 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia, 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians {Opus 
min. 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (t 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-aoor to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the Rabbinical exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Pam of Burgos, and 
thereunth also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Hero, now, we meet ivith the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed God over- 
cametheNeo-Platonicdelightin mystery. Thenew 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
etfeet is seen in Melancbthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom of centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-efiect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be preponderatingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
composition, arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exegesis, whose aim Avas to 
establish clearly Avhat the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, hoivei'er, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors os less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. It ivas only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it Avas practised to e.xcess in the effort 
to exliibit the vieAvs of the Biblical Avriters Aidth 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference betAveen the ideas of then and noAV. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Evew- 
Avhere great enterprises Avere called into life, 
chiefly by the collaboration of several exegetes._ 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
difierences in dealing Avith the text, but the 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a grammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly establislied; It cannot fail to become 
more Avidely recognized, moreoA'er, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, and 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and Ave may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given noAv than formerly to 
form, and that, folloAving Herder’s successful start, 
{esthetic questions receiA'o consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible will never 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theolomcal exegesis has 
rather to learn from the generm investigation of 
the history of religions. When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be imderstood ivithout the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Keligious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. "WTiat we find peculiar to the 
Bime has to be observed as carefully as what it 
possesses in common ivith other sources. Exegesis 
IS not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as oearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages {e.q. Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904 ; Eetrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB, ext. vol. 
484 If.) in connexion with the investigation of 
mediaeval compilations (Heinrici, art. ‘ Catenen * in 
PRE^, iii. 764 ff.; H. Lietzmann, Catenen, 1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann, Catenarum Gresc. Catalogtts, 
1902 ; M. Faulhaber, Die Prophetenhatenen, 1899 ; 
J. Siokenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TTJ, new ser., vii. 4, 1902; A. E. 
SchSnbach, Vher einige Evangelienkommentare des 
Mittelalters, 1903 [SIFAW, oxlvi.]; Ed. Riggen- 
bach, ‘Die altesten latein. Kommentare zum 
HebrUerbrief,’ in Zahn’s Forschungen, viii. 1, 1907 ; 
J.Haussleiter,Fic<onn'yonPe<foM, 1900; A.Souter, 
‘ The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit. Acad, u.] ; H. L. 
Ramsay, ‘ Le Cominentaire de I’apocalypse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in RHLB, 1902). Notwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of mediaeval 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Glossa, see Ed, Reuss and R. Schmid in PREP xx. 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modem exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Critici sacri (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 fl’.), we have in Germany, for the OT, specially 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 ff. ) and the short commentary of Strack and 
ZSckler (1884 ff.), both conservative. From the 
critical standpoint we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(ICnobel, Dillniann, etc., 1841 ff.), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowaok (1892 ff.) and of 
Marti(1897 ff.). For the NT we have Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work m its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, and others), and de Wette’s short exegetical 
handbook (1836 ff.), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
lo^cal text-book (1906). A more conservative 
commentary began to be published by Zahn in 
1903 ff. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 ff.) and J, P. Lange 
(1857 ff.) ; recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speaker's Commentary (1871 ff.), the Pulpit 
Commentary, by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff.), the International Critical Commentary, 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 ff.), and 
Robertson Nicoll’s Expositor’s Bible (1895 ff.). 


France has the tine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Scripturae Sanctae, by the Jesuits Comely, 
Knabenbauer, and Hummelauer (1886 ff.), some- 
thing a little more modem in the Manuel Biblique 
by Vigouroux (1881 ff.). 

LrrERATtriiK. — Ed. Reuss, Geseh. der ft. Sdhriflen des NTC 
1887, pp. 674-679 ; L. Diestel, Oesch. des AT in der ehristl. 
Kirche, 1869; H. Holtimann, ‘D .13 Problem der Geseh. del 
Auslegung’ {Heidelherger Festschrift, 1886); G. Heinrici, art. 
' Hermeneutik,’ in PRES vii. 718-750; F. W. Farrar, Hist, 
of Interpretation (BL, 1885)^1836; G. H. Gilbert, Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, 1903 ; H. Decbent, Herder und die aesthet. 
Betrachtung der ft. Sehrift, 1904 ; Eb. Schrader, Die Eeilin- 
sehriften und das AT, Srd ed. by H. Zimmem and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alien 
Orients^, lOOO, Babi/lonisehes im NT, 1005 ; H. Gunkel, 
Zum religionsgesehicktl. Verstandnis des NT, 1903; E. von 
Dobschiitz, Der gegenwdrtige Stand der NT Exegese, 1906; 
J. Weiss, Die Avfgabm der NT Wissensehafl, 1903, 

S. Biblical sciences. — Exegesis presupposes the 
subsidiary sciences of philology and arclueology, 
and includes the general, historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the early Church upon the Bible. It is trae 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 
possess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, *1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 
probably rightly considered the work of Origen. 
It is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 

f raphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
ind (Eusebius' Works, vol. iii., by IClostermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pilatus= 
daS .no), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. Many of the 
homilies presuppose the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Hub. 
Phalesius, Balth. Toumaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 
preserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manuscrits Copies du 
Musie ... A Lcyde, 1897 ; O. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Misc. m. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script. 
Sacrae, -ndiich may perhaps nave come from Chry- 
sostom himself, and by many of the capitulationes. 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Christianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark (PG cvi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cypriani, probably a Gallic 

S roduct of the 6th cent., revised by Rabanus 
laurus about 840 (ed. Hamack, TU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat. versus memoriales, in which the contents of 
the different books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the loth cent, what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literary material 
and its tradition. On the one band, there were 
the Church History of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de Viris illustribus, to which must 
be added the psendo-Athanasian Synopsis Scr. S., 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Proxmiorum liber and 
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d& Ortu et Obitu Patrum. On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues {{nroOiaeii, argumenta, 
praefationes). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Je\vish Massorah, equally 
anon^ous, indefinite in date, grooving with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition. Under the name of 
‘Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Oath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though Avithout as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients called 
elcrayioyi) els xds Oelas ypa(pds {e.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to Avliat avo understand by Biblical 
introduction. It Avas AA'hat avo sliould noAV find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instituta rcgularia 
dimnae legis of Junilius Africanus, Avho lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (651), the Liber dc VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana, bk. iii., the Formula; Spiritalis 
Intellegentiae of Encherius of Lyons, ana similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3), did not receive scientific treat- 
ment in the older period. Mingled Avith general 
history, it appears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine jput sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great Avork, de Givitate 
Dei. The unified presentation of tradition, Avith 
some additions from uniA’ersal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, AA’as best founa in the Historia sc/iolas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (f 1179), 
and the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1204). The Lives of Jesus, Avhich increased so 
much in number toAvards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most Avidely circulated of such Lives aa'us 
the Vita Jesxt Christi, by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology Avhich 
Roger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious Avish. 

It was not till Avithin modem times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Their cradle avos found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It Avas there 
that the great foundation compilations Avere 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and archaeology. Por the study of the HebreAv 
language Beuchlin’s labours proAuded the start 
(1606), and his AA’ork was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf (f 1620 ; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon). Prom the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(tl760), Johann Dav. Micbaelis (tl791) took over 
the comparative method. In the Avork of Gesonius 
(t 1842) this combined Avith the statistical to pro- 
duce a system which was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (t 1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (tl907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
HebreAV Avitn the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(tl637, Pranecker), Sal. Glassius (tl656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (_t 1764, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Emesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position Avhich it 
maintained till the IcnoAvledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the neAv _ papyrus 
discoveries, Aiddened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 1896, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, Licht 
vom Osten, 1908). In the 19th cent, the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer reneAved the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this neAvest turn made the_ idea_ of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition AAdth theologans in this 


field (F. Blass, GrammatiJc, 1806 ; E. Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, 1898 ; Thumb, Die grieeh. 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, 1901). In 
regard to physiea sacra, the course has been the 
same. The Hierozoicon of Sam. Bochart (tl667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modem archmological method 
Avhich wo find in our noAver Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archteology has won its Avay from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, mode possible by the 
idea of evolution, to Avhicb aa’o owe the fact that 
archffiology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. 

It is OAving to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutscher Palfistina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, shoAving how 
to appraise tlie Aiitnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible history, 
Avhich is no longer content merely to repeat traui- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
Arinning its Avay to a general vicAV of the actual 
historical development, Aidth its motive poAvers, 
including persons os well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of Anew is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Renan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and JeAAush History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post-Apostolic Times (Weizstteker, 
luiopf, McGifiert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and noAV the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The back- 

g round acquires increasing significance through the 
gyptian and AssyTo-Babylonian discoveries and 
the clearer knowleage Avhich Ave possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, imder 
the influence of the modem positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By AA’ay of reaction, we have the treat- 
ment of the ' history of salvation ’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the tAVo 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time bear the traditional names of 
‘Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It AA'as the 18th cent, that first transformed these 
into the independent sciences which they noAV are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
histoncal criticism, of the materitd received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Bibhcal books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover hoAV far they conresponded 
AAUth traditional AdeAVS about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, was superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3), which acknoAvledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great deA’elopment. 
In this field the distinction betAveen canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by ICautzsoh, 
1900, and of the NT Apociypha by Hennecke, 
1904 ; the splendid editions of R. H. Charles and M. 
R. James ; Budde’s History of Hebrew Literature, 
1907 5 the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A. Hamaok, 1893, and G. Kruger, 1896). Con- 
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trariwise on the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literature of the Orient an^Greece (von Wilamowitz, 
in Kvltur dcr Gcwnwart, i. 8^ 1907 ; Gunkel, ih. i. 7). 

The BO-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then, their various parts), and developed into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s philosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete development. Thus we arrive 
at the modem study of the relimous history of 
Israel and Judah and early Cliristianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its efiects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. _ In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the effect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study ; no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
such a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. _ Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. OtherAvise the living 
nerve will be snapped; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear vieiv of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, 
but tbe standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

Uteratcrk.— G. Hoberg, OberblickCber die Entvndcl. «, <I«n 
Fortschritlderbibl. Wissenschaflen avf christl. Boden vtmihrem 
an fris zur JetzUeit, 1902 : C. A. Briggs, The Studp of 
Holy Scripture, 1899. 

History of Biblical Introduction : H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der 
hist.-krit. Einleit. in das NTK 1892, 1-16 ; JuUcher, Einleit. in 
das NTH, 1906, pp. 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theology : B. Stade, Bibl. Theol, des AT, 
1906, L 6-11 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der NT Theol., 1897, i. 6-22. 

Histoiy of Biblical Archieology: W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hcbraXtchen Arch&ol., 1894, pp. 16-24. 

Histoiy of Biblical Philology : Winer’s OrammalikH, revised 
by P, W. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-16. 

There is as yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. Voll- 
mer, Vom Lesen und Dcuten h. Schriften, 1907. 

History of Research in the Life of Jesus : C. Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, 1878, pp. 166-174, more objeoUve than A. Schweitzer’s 
Fen Beimarus zu Wrede, 1906, which is dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

The best information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
literature in the last decades is to be found in the Theologische 
Jahresberieht, founded in 1881 by Piinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Kriiger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz ; NT reviewed by H, 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knopf, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologische Rundschau, ed. by W. Bousset and 
W.Heitmiiller— since 1897. 

In place of the Jahrbilcher fdr Siblische Wissenschaft, by H. 
Ewald (1849-1865), and similar publications, such as Hilgen- 
feld's Zeitschr. fur wissenscha^. Theologie, 1858-1907, we now 
^ve the Zeitschr. far AT Wissenschaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitschr. far die NT Wissenschaft und die 
Eundedes Urchristentums, by E, Prenschen, 1900— a testimony 
to the progress of specialization. In America there are devoted 
toBIbheal studies m especial lie Joum. of Bibl. Lit. (ISSOff.) 
and the Bibl. World (18930.), and in Britain the Expositor, 


18760., the Expository Times, 18990., and the Interpreter, 
1905 0. For scientiOc Biblical research by the Catholics of 
Prance the central point is the Revue Biblique, by Lagrange, 
1892; In Germany, the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer, 

18950., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of GBttsberger and J, 
SickenberMr, 1903. 

In encyoTopaedio form the whole material is oOered at an 
earlier stage by G. B. Winer, Biblisehes Realworterb.H, 18471; 
D. Schenkel, Bibellexieon, 1869-73 ; E. Riehm, Handicorterb. 
des bibl. Altertums, 1884, 2nd ed. 1893-94 ; Wm. Smith, JHc- 
tionary of the Bible, 1803 (Amer. ed. Smith-Hackett, 18te ; 2nd 
Eng. of vol. 1, ed. Smith-Fuller, 1893); J. P. Migne, Scrip- 
turae Sacrae Cursus Completus, 1861-63; Hamburger, Real- 
encyelopadie far Bibel und Talmud, 1883 0. 

All these, however valuable they were in their own time, are 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. far ProU Theol.H, 1896-1908. 
There are also the EaXui. Bibellexieon, by P. Zeller^, 1893; 
H. Guthe, Kurzes BibeltcSrterbueh, 1903 ; J. Hastings, XHet, 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, 1906-08, 
and Diet, of the Bible, in one vol., 1909 ; T. K. Chejme-J. S. 
Black, Encye. Bibl. 1899-1903; F. Vigonroux, Diet, de la 
Bible, 1895 0.; Jewish Encye. 19010. — an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 

V. The Bible in Divine Service.— T ho 
Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo- 
logian ; it was also the hook from Avhidi the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration. It was a hook to ho 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian and aU other forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen ivorld generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred book with voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

LnERATURE.— A. C. A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
the Public Worship of the Church, 1903. 

I, Reading. — The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed Avas the continuous reading of 
Avhole books. In the course of three years, e.g., 
the Law Avith 154 parashigdth was read through. 
The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It IS to be revetted that Ave knoAv nothing 
very definite about tne reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
Avith the books of the Bible Avhich is taken for 
granted, and Avhich in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
Ave may conclude that it Avas extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 160, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the iaroiivtiiioveiiiara rwv dvoorSKwp (t.e. 
the Gospels) and the ffvyypdpfiara ruv -rpoipriTwy (t.6. 
the OT — or is it the Avritings of Christian prophets, 
in other words. Apocalypses, that he means?) 

iyxtapst {Apol. i. 67). These last much- 
disputed Avords seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s^ statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison Avith the 
custom which the present Avriter found in some 
outlying Saauss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering donee totus populus congregetur,’ Can. 
Hipp. xxxvii. 203), instead of tho organ playing, 
which is customary in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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wai more read than the OT books and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th 5^, Col 4^®), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He 13®® ; II Clem, 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Rev 1® 22'®; Herm, Vis. 
ii. 4. 3). In the beginning probably some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 23. 11, on I Clem, and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. Tlie effect of 
this was twofold. On the one hand, the e.'ctent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 6th cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement [Cod. Alex. ; cf. the Spr. 
Codex, dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can. Anost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas ( Codex Sin. ), and Athanasius makes Wis., 
Sir., Est., Jth., Toh., Didache, and Hermas into a 
fecial class of avaytvuaKh^eva (Epist. 39, A.D. 367). 
On the other hand, the Church insisted on having 
everything uncanonieal excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (^nod of Laodicea, 
363 [?], Can. 59 ; Carthage, 397, CTan. 39 ; AVestcott, 
. 640) — a step specially directed against the intro- 
uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered hy 
Montanists, Marcionites, Manichieans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
was never quite adhered to in the medimval 
Church. So early as the 4tli cent, the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can. 39: Miceat autem legi possiones martyrum 
cum anniversaril eorum dies celobrantur ’ ; Liturg. 
Gall. PZ Ixxii., xc.). The Roman Church, always 
specially cautious— as, e.y., in the matter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE iii. 3. 6) — 
refused for a long period to rend them in the 
services of the Church, on the ground of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion of heretical falsification 
[Deer. Gelas. v. 16, Preuschen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 

f iassions of the martyrs, but also of other sacred 
egends (Augustine allowed miracles of healing to 
be read [de Civ. Dei xxii, 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of being 
read in church with these books of legends and 
passions. The Reformation .really estaldished the 
principle of reading only the Bible, 

In the matter of the choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us with a picture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem [Itin. Hieros,, ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii. 57, viii. 6, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Gospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom : ‘ le^em et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet’ (Praescr. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Hwr. 61, Monop. 12, adv. Gentes, 22. At 
the time of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church (Epist. xxxiv. 4, 
XXV.). Three readings — Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel — are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(BasU, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Gernianus 
of Paris, PL Ixxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ib. 171 fi'.)and in 
Spain [Liber Comicus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
tolona, i,, Liturg. Mozarab. ed. Cabrol-Leclerq I,). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced to tw’o — Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the case in Rome, perhaps from the time of 
Damasus (if it was really Jerome who compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time of the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum (PL Ixxviii. 25). 
The order followed — Prophets, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. While the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower cler^ 
[Harnack, ‘ Uber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TU ii. 4 (1886), 67 ff.]), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter [Canon. 
Apost. ii. 67 ; Sozom. vii. 19, 6), At Easter the 
bishop himself read [Peregr. Silviae, p. 73, Geyer ; 
Sozom. toe. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii. 
361 ; Isidore, de OJjic. cccl. ii. 14, PL Lxxxiii. 793) 
[cf. Bellarmine, de Jieliguiis Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. '776)]. The landes {‘hymns’) were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles (Syn. Toledo, 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622), 

Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
j certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
[Lectiones annuco, Augustine, PL xxxv, 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PG liii. 
22); in Easter week. Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103 ; Anibrosius, PL xvi. 1040) ; on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah (Ambr. l.c. 1044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the .^ocalypse of 
Peter (Sozom. vii. 19) ; on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Augustine, PL 
xxxviii. 1166 ; Fulgentius, PL Ixv. 9031,). Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG Ii. 97 ; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviii. 1426) were read ; in Spain 
during this season the Apoo, of John [Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gam the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PL Ixxii. 90). On 
Victor of (Japua see ZNTW, 1909, pp. 90 ff., 175 S'. 

The Eiitlialian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continna for the Epistles of the NT in 67 
&va.yvd>iTeis (see G. Rietscnel, Lehrb. der Liturgik 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom [Joh. Horn. 67, 1, PG fix. 
311) clearly implies the lectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that the lessons had to be_ suited to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius (Fir, ill. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Musffius of Marseilles (t460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apollin. 
Sidonius [Ep. iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. Tlie Armenian 
Church broke tlirough its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons. 
The Greek Cliurchhada peculiar system of 
hyriaha ; besides the lectio continua^ for the days 
o’f the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a great 
many Gr. MSS ; cf. 0. R. Gregory, Textkritik, i. 
327 ff.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope sj'stems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more geneixily. It 
was this usxts lioinaVrUS that the Keforniei's found 
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to band, and there were many attempts at im* 
provement. These have not ceased even in modem 
times, nor has any nnanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, e.g., 
in Prussia, besides the usual lessons from the 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for Rhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, whUe 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends to a 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 
panied by translation, just as formerly in the 
Targums of the Synagogue. In the Avhole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin {Percgr. SUviac, p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
Miscopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex.[?], 
C. Schmidt, TU, new ser. ii. 4*", 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct efiect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony ( Vita, 
ch. 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance hearing 
of Mt 19^“. Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing a voice say ‘ Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ro 13“ 
(Confess, viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19^® 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, though the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him ( Vita, by Callinicus, p. 9, ed. Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Balwlas the actor 
(Moschos, PG lxxxvi.,28S0), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TU, 3rd ser., ii. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synax- 
arivm Constantinopolitanum, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a tonrae un- 
intelligible to the people. Even CharlemaTOe 
would have none of this, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent, some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Ho|y Scripture. The abandonment of intelli- 
gibility was connected •with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Reformation broke away from this 
id^ of worship and from the view - of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the aneient Church. 

LTrEOATimE. — P. Gla'ue, Die Vorlesung heil. Schriften im 
Goilesdienst, 1906 ; E. Ranke, Perikopensi/stem, 1847 ; Scrive- 
ner, art. ' Lectionary ' in Smith-Cheetham, Zl<7.d ii. 660 ft. ; G. 
Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik, L 1000, 223ir. : 'W. Caspari, 
art. ‘Perikopen,’ in PilBS xv. 181-169; nrtt. in ExpT from 
Oct. 1905 to JIny 1907. 

2 . Preaching. — ^The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come stUl 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, -with 
a hortatory, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lk 4™)- According to Justin (Apol. i 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 64-56 (Knopf, Preuschens ZNTW 
iii. 206 ff.; of. Acta Petri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10 ; CSEL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Cresarius of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 
‘Lectio sanoti, evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audi'vimus . . .’ At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post ilia verba s. scripturaej’ and hence 
from the 14th cent, the name postilla, ‘ postil,’ 
Avas applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Ljrra, Geiler of Kaysersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In many cases tnese sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who, 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the ivhole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted ivith 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Lent., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Dent., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiali, 
14 on Ezekiel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb. — altogether close 
on 600. In the same Avay Ave possess continuous 
expositions of whole booKs of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there Avas a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there AA-ere tAvo. The peculiar 
method folloAved by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 
part he deals Avith some theme that has often very 
little connexion Avith it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses Avhich Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds. ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they Avere Avritten doAvn freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionally 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwards 
a passage from the Gospels (Pev. Ben. xix. 30). 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu- 
dium originated in the same Avay (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891 ; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore, p. 82 ff.). 

But even Avhere sermons do not deal Avith con- 
tinuous passages in this Avay, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 
(both about 460), the majority of them have texts 
from the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sennons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
e.g., the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
Nazianzus at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iu. 629 ff.), 
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Gennadins ( Vir. ill, 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility which his countryman, Bishop Honoratus 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by his rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete udth the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Aurastino preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Homiliariuin of Paulus 
Wamefrid * made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Homiliae Tolctanae,i sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the scrmoiies dc tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and dc 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), e.g. by 
Hildebert of Tours (tll34), Bonaventura (tl274), 
Heiniich of Frimar (about 1340), Pclbartof Temes- 
var (about 1600), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many Oriental churches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do uithont it, but is then much more 
of a xmity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a feature of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in tl»e later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was othenvise in 
popular preaching, and especially preaching in the 
languages of the country, such os the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Regensburg 
(t 1272) ; the German preaching of the mystics and 
popular men like Tauler (tl361) and Geiler of 
Kaysersberg (t 1610) ; and in England Richard 
Rofle of Hampole (t 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
returned to its task of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesius’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-book, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon SchiUer, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches os 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chiefly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained strength, and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping -with the text, or, 
in other words, Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons — a form that has lately gained much 
vogue [e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
HomUien,’ ed. by KSgel, in association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Panic, 1889 if.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of the text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the efibrt is made to exhaust the text 
os for as may be. 

• F. Wieoand, in Bonwetsoh-Scebertr, StudUn zur Guch. der 
Vheol. It. Kirche, i. 2. 

t G. Morin, Anted. Mareds. i. 1803. 


In addition to this, we have 'U’ithin recent times 
the Bible-class by way of SMplement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
biblicum directed by Spener and A. H. Francke), 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope, 
which is still followed in some churches, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

liiTEiUTunB. — Heringr, Gesdt. der Predigt, 1897 ; Schlan, fa 
PREixv. 623-717 ; AltdeutscJie Predigten, ed. A. E. Schdnbach, 
8 vols. 18S0-D1 ; G. Cruel, Gesch. der deutschen Predial im 
llittelalter, 1879; F. R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis Luther, 1892-90; F. Landmann, ‘Das Pre- 
dl"lwesen fa Westphalen In der letzten Zeit dea Mittclaltera ’ 
(Vorreformationsgeschichtl. Forschungen, i.), 1000; L. Pfleger, 
Geschiehle des Predinticesens in Strassbura, 1907 ; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im lUJahrhundert, 1003 ; C. Clemen, Predigt und 
bibliseher Text, 1900; E. Bindemann, Die Dedeutung des AT 
fiir die Christl. Predigt, 1880 ; A. Mefahof, Die Wichtigkeit der 
Dibelstunde fdr das Gemeindeleben und ihre neechmdssige Ge- 
staltung, 1003 ; E. C. Dargran, A History of Preaching,’ 1S05 ; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3. Catcchetics. — Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction given in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it bore in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bible-history, having 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenams entitled els MSei^ir 
roO drooToXiKoD tcggOyfiaros (TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
Jerusalem during the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction {JPeregr. Sil- 
viae, p. 97 ; cf. Augustine, dc Catechix. rudibus). 

"With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their a-ide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place dunng the first part of tlie service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (missa cate- 
ehumenorum); they, indeed, were the ‘hearers’ 
(aKpoiifievot), Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church [Cat. iv. 33 S’., JPG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed [sgmbolum) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. 'The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion -with confirmation 
under pietistic influence, Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bible- texts as proofs or is altogether couched in 
Biblical phraseology. Bible-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modem tendency of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to other narra- 
tives (Mdrchen, Robinson Crusoe) undervalues the 
religious and moral, and therefore the pedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modern^ theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many_ objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-history. 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled.^ Bible-history 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history of 
faith. The important featore is not the know- 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith. The 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of maldng the Bihle a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of making him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of histo^ and natural history will not dis- 
tnrb. See art. Catechisms and Catechization. 

Litebatoiie. — H. VoUmer, ‘Beitr. zur Gesoh. dea bibL Unter- 
riohts,’ la MittheiL der Gesdhch. /. deutsche Erziehungs- und 
Schuljjesch. 1904, 3Ionatschr(fl f, d. kirchl. Praxit, 1904, 
and Evangelische RdigwnsUhre, 1906 ; Caspari, art. * Gesch. 
blbUschc,’ in PEE?, vi. 619-22 ; J. Hoffmann, JHe h. Sehrift, 
ein Volks- und Schulbuch in der Vergangenheit, 1902; E. 
Chr. Achelis, Der Dekalog cUs kateeket. Lehrstuek, 1005 ; E. 
Kautzsch, Bibelwissensch. u. Rdigionsunlerrieht, 1900. 

4, Prayer and praise. — To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formnlse — ^Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kjpe Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
— find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Corda, whose ori^ stiU remains imcertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
different forms of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a ^art of the 
service, •while — the difference is simifacant — the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Psalms are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are worked in. 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of personal de- 
votion is dealt "with in Vi. i and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 
part of the service, almost all the spoken part. 
In meetings of the Synago^e also it had a part 
to play. So it was immemately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted whether by ^aX/xoI, invoi, yffal wevtuxTiKoX 
(Col 3“, ;^h S'”) "we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
‘ Psalms of Solomon ’ from the period subsequent to 
B.O. 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co 14**- as well 
as Pliny’s statement ‘Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems. We find 
samples of these in 1 Ti 3*®, Rev himu- iqwi- 15’*- 
igu.». 6ir._ these fragments, like the hymns in 
Luke’s Gospel {Magnificat Benedicts 1®“'-, 
Nunc Dimittis Gloria 2“ [cf, 19®]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary culture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
possesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 
Christ in Clemens Alex. (Paed. iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monins were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim "wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the "Westlaid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned "with con- 
gregational worship. At this time, however, a 
tendency made its^ felt in the Church to have 
■the congremtional praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 150 


[151] Psalms, the 9 [10] cantica ; Ex 15, Dt 32, 
1 S 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Codex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Cone. Laod. 363 [?], 
Can. 59 : fin 06 Set IdtoiTiKobs Tj^aXpoits \(yeo 6 ai ir rp 
iKK\i]olg. o 6 SB duardvim-a jSijSMa ; cf. Theodoret, ME 
ii. 24 [19], iii. 10 [6], iv. 22 [19]). The Apost. Constit. 
(ii. 67) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be- 
tween the reading from Seripture. T-wo tendencies 
thus run throng the whole history of Church 
praise. The more severe of these adheres to the 
Biblical psalms. They formed the basis of mediseval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istio Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks m the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn-writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced a new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us irith the highest that 
is possible in tlie strong and fervent egression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical psalm is found usually in the form of the 
motet, which is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran (Jhurches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
actmty, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hsmins 
which in the meantime displace the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to * conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to be said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the main a 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm; cf. e.g. Luther’s 
‘Ein feste Bur^ ■with Ps 46 and ‘ Aus tiefer Not’ 
■with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most effective hymns 
are of this nature, and they sho^w to great advan- 
tage when compared "with the martyrolatry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sweet enyitiness of the 
hymns belonging to modem sects. Instead of any 
opposition between Biblical psalms and Church 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns upon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

Btteratube. — P. Drews.art. •LiturgischeFonneln.’lnPHE’ 

xi. 845-557; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lora’s Prayer in the Early 
Church,’ TS i. 8, 1891 ; Ed. von der Goltz, Das Gebel in der 
Sit. Christenheit, 1901; P. 'Wag:ner, ‘Uber Psalmcn und 
Psalmengesang im christl. Altcrtum,’ in Rbm. Quartalsdir. 

xii. 1S9S, 2)5-279; G. Rietschel, P. Drews, H. Hering, R. 
■Wolkan, R. BuddensieE:, Fr. Nielsen, art. * Kirchenlied,’ in 
PJIE3 X. 899-443; Daniel, Thesaurus hymndogieus, 1841 C.; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeea earminum Christian- 
orum, 1871; G. M. Dreves, Analecta hymniea medii ceri, 
1SS6IT. ; Ph.Wackernagrel, Das deutsche Eirclsnlied, 1864 ff. ; 
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A. Fischer and W. Tumpel, Uoj deutsche evanrjclische Kir- 
ehenlied des 17ten Jahrh. 1904 u. ; Fr. Spitta, ‘ Ein (este Burjr ist 
unser Gott,’ Die Lieder Luthers, 1905 ; Julian, Diet. o/Hymno- 
logy, 1802, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1007. 

5. Biblical symbolism. — It was not only tho 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole sennce 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a gi’eat danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, it soon happened that 
in the Christian sendee analogies were discovered 
with the OT priestly and saoriheial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- ana sub-Christian 
level. We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of jyexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
11th cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the history of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (+C30), 
in his de Officiis ecclesiasticis, set tho precedent of 
mstifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 
Jlabanus Maurus, de Clencorum institiitione, de 
Ecclesiastica disci^lina ; Walafrid Strabo, de Ex- 
ordmctincrcmentis rerum cedes.', Wilh. Durandus, 
Bationalc divinonim officiorum ; Honorius of Autun, 
Sacramentarium), 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Di\dne service, Amtten for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of tho church tho Bible stories 
and ideas shone down oven upon tho unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient (Jhristian basilicas {e.g. Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the East an extremely complicated system of 
decorating church-interiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture - cycles into a 
^stem of statues, into groups of sculpture. The 
Renaissance baroco and rococo returned to col- 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now disappeared behind the artistic 
idea pf ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in S. Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
holder can no longer be helped, as was foi'inerly 
the case, by inscriptions. So far ns Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the galleries in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be efiective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured ndth great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Diisseldorf ndth large and 
efiective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Dohna, tiU then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed p\ith verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible — in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed — that rules the whole Divine service. 

LiTEnATnni! — On Greek Mystai-ogy: F. Kattenbusch, in 
xlii. G3 2-022; P. Drews, TKeol. Stud, u. Erit,, 1000, 


. 481 ff.; E. von Dobschlitr, Byz. Zeitschr.xll., 1003, p. 659 ff.; 
^ E. Brightman, JThSt lx., 1003; J. Sauer, SymboUk da 
Kirchengehdudes u. seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassurw des 
Slittelalters, 1003; F. X. Krauss, Gesch. der kirehl. Eunst, 
1890-97, i. SSSff., U. 22, 62ff.: H. Broefchaus, Die Eunst in 
den Athos-Kldstem, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, ‘Klelnasiat. 
Dcnkmfiler ’ in Picker’s Sludien iiber christl. Denkmdler, vL, 1908. 

VI. Tdb Bible ie private use.—i. The 
Bible in the Christian home. — The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first and always 
it aimed at being tho devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews hod the OT, and, as 
Wellliausen says, 'Die Bibel war die Fihel,’ ‘The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Hoh’ Scriptures ‘ from a child ’ (2 Ti 3'®). Some 
of the hooks of the NT were ■written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk 1'**). The pas.sage 2 Ti 3’® 
applies not only to tlie public hut also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their oivn. In the opinion of the 
present writer, liowever, the number of Bibles to 
he found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
(The Church's Task under the Roman Empire, 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of his Churches. Polycarp ■writes to the Churcli 
at Philippi (12’) : ‘ Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris litteris.’ Wo learn from Ter- 
tullian that the rending of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian hope, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
‘mixed’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad Vxorcm, iu 8). 
In the Didascalia oj the Apostles (ch. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in tho following^terms : ‘ Sit at home 
and read in the Law, in the Book of Kings and m 
tho Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 13^* ID’® 23’®) is interpreted ns the word of God, 
in which youth must bo diligently instructed- 
Family prayers, ns well ns those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character, Tho morning- prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2’®, the ovening-praj'er to 
Ps 113 and Lk The grace before meat, pre- 

seiwed in Const, Apost. (\ai, 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48’“, Ps 136“, 2 Co 9“, The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter ; Christian maidens sit at the distaff 
and sing about the Di\'Uie revelation (Tatian, Orat. 
33) ; husband and i^dfe entertain one another wth 
psalms and hymns, and vie ivith one another as to 
who shall best sing to God’s praise (Tertullian, ad 
Uxorem, ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were ovp- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the lOOth Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess, ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44 ; Cyprian, Ep. i. ad Donatum). PamphUus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, ad 
Ruf, i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate tho extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible ns their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, e.g,, 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mb 6’“ 10“ before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s injunction (dated 24th Feb. 303) to 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered: ‘Quia 
Christianus sum et traders non licebat mngisque 
expedit mori quam traders ’ (cf. UTart. s, Irenae, o-nd 
Eusebius, Mart. Fal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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•was made against the Catholics by the Donatists, 

‘ velut traditores in persecutione divinarum scrip- 
turarum,’ -svas keenly felt by the former as an attack 
upon their Christianity. lio diflerence was made 
later on when the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Christian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the Bible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Chrysostom assumes that his hearers pos- 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home ; if they do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use. The lending of sacred books was con- 
sidered to be pleasing to God. The diligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits or holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had rvith the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of Biblical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The Aqui- 
tanian pilgrim (Sihda or Etheria?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the collapse of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare to 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
haps in the boudoir of a great lady there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. 
The laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the 
secular priests, were illiterate. W e hear complaints 
about the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the clergy. Charle- 
magne had to insist upon every priest knowing at 
least the Catechism. Petrus Damiani (t 1072) and 
jEneas SiMo (Piusil., tl464) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge Avhich priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that Avas shared Avith 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent, 
that the people again began to shoAv a Avide interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
vieAved AA’ith suspicion by the Church, and occa- 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociated from the 
Bible, There Avere circles Avhere Biblicism Avent 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
Avas not strictly Biblical, as, e.p., the prefaces — a 
purism to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke -(l^"*) Avas sacrificed. But 
though the Bible Avas really the devotional book of 
these circles (Thomas k Kempis, Geiler of Kaysers- 
berg on Eight Beading of the Bible), the circles them- 
selves Avere limited. Only feAV possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi- 
Auduals, and helped study rather than devotion. 

With the aid of the neAV art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
people’s book. From that point onAvard one can 
speak of daily Bible-reading as a Christian^ duty. 
Along Avith the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the only book that many evangelical Christians 
knoAV. It is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-book. The AAider circulation 
of the Bible, Avhich followed^ the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in- 
creasingly easy. At the same time, hoAA'pver, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul- 


taneously Avith the Avidest circulation of the Bible 
whicli has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, hoAvever, there is this 
comfort to be laid to heart, that Avhere it is read 
a really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles are Avisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
fine ‘ Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h, Schrift 
zu seiner Avaliren Erbauung lesen solle.’ Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, Avbioh Ave find in many 
Bibles, is significant. These are the utterances 
in Avhich the testimonium Spiritus Saneti inter- 
num ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled soul finds richest consolation, inspiration, 
and strength. We find this Dlnstrated in an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hesselbacher. It Avas 
underlined in the 18th cent, by his great-grand- 
father in four different colours. ‘What touched 
the sin of my heart : — ^Black. Wliat inspired me 
to good : — Blue. What comforted me in sorroAv : 
— Red. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity: — Gold’ (cf. Avith this the Gospels men- 
tioned above, p. 583’>, belonging to the 14th cent, and 
written in four colours of ink, in order to see the 
difference betAveen the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics and its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, Avho ahvays kept in vieAV the 
thirst of their oAvn sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, Ave have no documentary e'vidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire- 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
aflbrded in the letters of Bismarck to his Avife, 
from Avhich Ave learn that the Bible Avas read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
Avho Avas certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
closet or in the small family-circle ; it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true effect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it Avould seem that the 
desire for God’s Avord and the eternal truth Avhich 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation with God, 1908, 114). 

Litekattoe. — Bartlett and Peters, The Bible for Borne and 
School, 1898; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Beading, 
1898, 1899. 

2 . Bible-reading by the laity. — In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it Avere generah 
The idea characteristic of late Judaism, that pertain 
Scriptures Avere to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
— a fact Avhich is to be connected AAuth the sectarian- 
isms of JeAvish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
ElseAvhere the Avaming is limited to the reading of 
heretical Avorks (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. iv, 33). 
The sacred Scriptures included those Avhich Avere 
for use in church and those Avhich AA-ere for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon, on the Shepherd 
of Hermas). But the canonical Scriptures Avere 
to be Avithin eAferybody’s reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics AAuth preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 

S lent among the laity that the reading of the 
Avas a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being AvithdraAvn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. There came 
a time Avhen laymen could not read, and Avhen they 
had again learned the art they Avere not alloAved 
to read the Bible. This Avas part of the medirevol 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and Avas based upon the 
idea of the unfathomableness of the mysteries 
AA-hich the Scripture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of the Church Avas the only means of reach- 
ing these, and the laity, lefc to themselves, olAvays 
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•wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
•where Bible study •was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to bo round, as a rule, an anti-bier- 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Eible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent III, wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purpose of reading 
the Bible were to he suppressed. The study of tlie 
Bible was to bo encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary : the pr^xmditas of the sacred Scrip- 
ture was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it ; the arcana fidei were not for every 
man. Ex 19’’ was the passage which was foundea 
upon in this connexion ; the beast that touched 
Mount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, hut it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and •witliout doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, and certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience •with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these — especially 
^bigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites— who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, which developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the suspicion of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Councils of the 
13tb and 14th centuries against the rending of 
the Bible by Waldensians, wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Beguines were followed by occasional local 
rohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthold of 
lainz (1485). This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to suspend operations, but to omit 
their names from their worlc. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Eeforraation, which successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It rested upon the pcrspicuitas, that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious mind — the •victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological — and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. iv. Dear, de editione 
et icsu sacrorum librorum) decreed, ad cocrccnda 
petulantia ingenia, that the e.xposition of Holy 
Scripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the nnanimis conscnsxts patnim (cf. Cone, 
Vatic., Sess. iii. Const, de fide, c. 2). Resting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and their use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the varoclius, or 
the bishop of the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the Avithdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jau- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement ix.. 
Const. Unigenitus, 1713, prop. 79-82). In 1794 
Pius •yi. condemned prop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pistoja, which stated that the neglect of Bible- 


rending was innocent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had tlie Jesuit order again attained influence 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo xn. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, and Pius IX., in 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
irith Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
{c.g., Freemasons) as ejnsmodi pcstes. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at present in Italy 
a ‘ Societh. di San Girolamo ’ for the spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardinal 
for its protector, and ivmose patron Pius x. is said 
to have been, before he tooK his place upon the 
P<r^ throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the laity, and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now is to emphasize, along with the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt in which it is now widely held. 

LrTEBATDRi!. — C. 'W. Fr, Walch, KrU. Untersuch. vom 
Gebraneh der h. Schrift unter den alien Christen, 1770 ; T. G. 
Hegelmaier, Geseh. des Sibetverbots, 1783 ; Leander van Ess, 
Uberdas noltcendtge und nCtzliche Bibellesen, lS0S-2i; Maloa, 
La Lect. de la sainte Bible, 1846 ; F. H. Reuscb, Der Index 
der verbotenen Bileher, 18S3-S5; G. Rletschel, art. ‘Bibel- 
lescn,' In FRJ!3 'il. 700: O. Schmidt in Wetzer und •VV'elte, 
Eirehenlex.il U. 670(1.; R. ^ Moulton, The Modem Header’s 
Bible, 1007. 

3, The Bible in monasteries and reading-tarcles. 
— From the moment when the masses entered the 
Church, and a distinction came to be dra-wn between 
half-Christians and whole-Christians, that is to 
say, between the secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Biblo-reading among Christians as snch decayed, 
while in ascetic cirdes, where religion was taken 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for priests and monks. As a matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gathered 
round Jerome and Rufinus that Bible-reading was 
most diligently fostered. Melania, e.g., a noble 
! Roman lady who renounced the world entirely, 

! read the whole Bible four times every year, and 
I knew large portions of it by heart. Jerome was 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admirera 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli- 
gence in her q^ueries, and suggested real difficulties ; 
the less gifted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modem Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alouin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of aL’ 
diJQSculties. \Ve possess the correspondence of two 
n'unB of the 6th cent., and find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 
prayer-book, played tlie chief part. Tim Egyptian 
anchorites passed days and nights in reciting 
psalms which they learned by heart. This was 
held to be the surest weapon against the tempta- 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodia 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Studinm and 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re- 
lieving the other [Accemetje]). At the same time, 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual. 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading of 
Scripture was most practised. Not only Avere several 
services held every day (or Avere provided for by the 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some hook 
was read aloud. Sometimes it AA-as the Scriptures, 
sometimes it Avas legends of the martyrs or lives of 
the monks. In the early period of the Middle 
Ages the monasteries Avere the only places Avhere 
the Scriptures Avere to be found. Only there Avas 
it IcnoAiTi hoAV to use them and communicate them 
in some degree to the people. The monasteries 
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were the homes of -writing, reading, meditation, 
and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered hy the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was noAv done away 
•with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis which it laid upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modem Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, e.g. Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence of Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia desideria of Sjpener, who thus came into line 
■with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
TWs there originated ‘ Collegia Pnilobiblica.’ At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Zurich ‘ Prophecy ’ ; but 
afterwards the strictly scientiflc lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the L^-preachers 
of Wurttemberg and the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well as Bible-olasses for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-reading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn 1* to Rev 22^^ was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
times in one year). The tables of lessons which are 
published by many societies (e.g,, the Prussian Bible 
Society) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

Literature. — Falk, Bibel am Avsgange des Mittelaiters, 66 H. 

4. Substitutes and favourite passages. — It -was 
not always in its complete form that the Bible ivas 
in use. The substitutes which existed alonraide of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 
passages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 
Postils, and Books of the Gospels and the Epistlea 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
serT-ices of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories (Bible historiale, ‘ History-Bible ’)- 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy to remember. To these 
must be added the picture-Bibles, -ndth their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum (‘ Bible of the Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 -woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there -was the Ars Memorandi, 
where the contents of the four Gospels -were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards tiie end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
Psaims a substitute existed in the Psalterium 
Puerorum, a collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine service, and of other im- 

£ ortant features in Christian instruction, e.g. the 
lOrd’s Prayer and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some diflerence of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, -with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At the same 
time, the medioeval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it -will 
probably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efforts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Books, are signifacant and deser-ving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the eoucational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of -view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole Bible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various eflects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke -with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, buUd almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bibles — that is to say. Scripture excerpts, 
■Nvith many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment’ laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
(e.g., Schleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modem social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wTongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent. , has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the {esthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von Grotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wunsche, 1006) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (0. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful publie. 
Modem investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s RdigioTxs- 
gMchichtl. Volksbiicher, and the more conservative 
BiblUche Zeit- v,nd Streitfragm, by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblicii) 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
provide a general culture (Goeschen’s Sammlung, 
Teubner’s Aus Natur und Geistesioelt, etc.). As 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the Bible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 

Literatcbe.— AIzoe:, Die deuttchen Plenarien tin 15. und iu 
Aiyfanff des IG. Jahrh., 1874 ; E. Rouss (S. Bercrer), nrt. 'HIs- 
torionbibel,’ in PHE\ viii. 162-167 ; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel, 
1845; Enders, Die Scnulbibcl/rage, 1890; F. M, Schiele, Die 
Bibel und ihre Surrogate in der Volksschule, 1900 ; The Child’s 
Bible, 1883 ; Rog'ers, School and Children’s Bible, 1873 : J. G. 
Frazer, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1896; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innocentium, 
1893, 1901. 

On the Influonoo of Paullnism: C. Bipg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex,, 1880, pp. 63, 283 1.; A. Hamack, Dopmen- 
geseh.^, i. 129 ; E. Serfass, Essai sur I'influence du paulinisme 
aanslesmveUsrcligieuXylOOO’, E. Langlade, LeMle des psattmes 
dans la vie religieuse, Gabors, 1905. 

5. The iSible and the Classics. — The Bible 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in a long process of 
civilization. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and_ simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane (f.e. heathen)literature as un-Christian, and 
put on a level with the Bible only the devotional 
Christian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles. Even in the ancient Church we 
meet ■with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies. The Didascalia of the Apostles, e.g. , eh. ii., 
contains the following exhortation : 

• Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying prophecies 
which tempt young people from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to And with the worn of Ood that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou road hlstoiy? thou hast the Book 
of Kings ; wise men and philosophers ? then thou bast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt And more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosophers, because theirs are the 
words of God, who alone Is wise; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of Darid; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moses ; laws and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keep entirely 
away from all strange things which are in opposition to these.’ 

Later we find the same wa'v of thinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everlasting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
theycommunicated the Greek philosophy — Aristotle 
and his commentators — to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he had been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of Plautus and 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Classics {Ep. 22) 
— a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of Jerome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among whom were Basil and Theo- 
dore of Studium, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were steeped in Greek philosophy. Clement 
quotes the Bible ■\rith remarkable freedom,^ adopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
be obserr'ed in the whole school of Origen (ci. the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregory Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist. 


also ■writes a Christian symposium. Specially 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent,, 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men at 
Athens had, along ■ivith their heathen comrades, 
familiarized themselves with the whole profane 
culture, Chrysostom, the pupil of Libanius, be- 
lieved it his duty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek : the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations ■wdth Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent, sought to introduce the 
Popular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
Semitic element in the Bible (John Malalas of 
Antioch), It would be a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Eomance of Alexander. But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
rei'ive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Photius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of the 13th cent., through the Palteologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of Cassarea (fc. 932), 
wote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (t c. 1192), complained 
bitterly of the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somewhat 
different course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the service of the Church, an increasing 
Biblical element is found to colour his ■views and 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pagan culture, but such familiarity 
soon ceased. What little culture survived the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along ■udth the Bible, Virgil 
was studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of the monk- 
emperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. As a 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitha of Gandersheim 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 13th cent, 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical Latin. This spread from France to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as they understood it, and 
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some of them 'were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistio countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘ Enlightenment ’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as tlie supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means -of 
culture. 

Literatore. — C. Neumann, Byzant. KulturundRimaifsanu- 
kiUtur, 1903 ; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Scholarship, 3 vols., 
1905-08 ; G. Kaufmann, ‘ Rhetorenschulen und Klosterschulen, 
Oder histor. und christl. Kultur in Gallien wKhrend des B. und 
6. Jahrh.,’ in Raumer’s Hist. Taschsnhuch, 1869; Zappert, 
Virgils Fortlebcn im Mittelalter, 1851 ; Comparetti, Vergilio 
nel medio too, 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible. — Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was hdd to be inviolable. 
A Eoman soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xx. v. 4, BJ U. xii. 2). 
Copies which had groivn useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying-places made for the 
purpose (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 
harvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the book of the 
Gospels which, along with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
effective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book — still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East — and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function. 
They played a similar part in the consecration of 
' the highest grade of Catharists, From the 4th 
cent, it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
tmn up the beginning of John, In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian wdio was sorely beset by fleshly lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck by a cord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible 
is similar. _ The method which the Homans 
followed -with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians andT applied to their sacred 
book (series Icgere), and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of ivriting 
the answ’ers to the most usual questions on its 
margin. Such queries could also he answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a Renter guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical efiect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially effective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modem times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von Gartringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by wliich evil 
was supposed to be brought upon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels {SeXrla, 
fiaYY^ta.) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
iU with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the (ihuroh till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this superstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
had to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
relics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of ‘ Enlightenment^ had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. "Where searching 
with the finger or ‘ dipping ’ in the Bible still exists 
ns a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes [e.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse ; the Bible is to be handled not indeed ivith 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

Literatore. — F or the ecclesiastical use of the Gospels see 
St, Beissel, Gesch. der Evangclienbilcher, 1006, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super- 
stition : Kayser, ‘ Gebrauch von Psalmen zur Zauberei,’ ZDMG 
xlii., 1888, 450; Hiller von Gartringen, SBAW, 1898, p. 682; 
N, Wilcken, APF i. 430 ff. ; Knopf, Jllitt. d. deutseh. archaol. 
Inst, zu Athen, xxv., 1900, pp. 313-324 ; Joh. Picker, FBES 
1.409 ; E. von DobschUtz, PRE^ xviii. 637 ; E. Nestle, 
ZNTW vii. 96. See also art. BrBl.ioi.ATRT. 

"Vn. The Bible in the life of the people. 
— The Bible is pre-eminently the book of religious 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Cliristendom. 

I. Bible and language. — The Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘ manna,’ ‘ Passover,’ ‘ Sabbath,^ ‘ angel,’ 
‘ devil,’ ‘ Paradise,’ etc. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences — ^loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus mcmbroriim — has been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished : (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modem instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
pressions — a method specially favoured among the 
Greeks, who applied the typical names of the Bible 
to the men of the times (TrdXtv 'HpuStar /xaherai, 
Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can leam the 
history of the Philistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘ speech of Canaan ’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases— the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
preachers of the ancient Church and modems like 
Bossuet, Schleiermaoher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modem 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same faTuiliarity with it. It is an 
obmous mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Eepkow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have uTitten as he did without the older 
translations. The best age of French literature 
has more thap a temporal connexion ■with the 
Biblical activity of Port Koyal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance -with the Bible than most modems 
possess. More than any other book, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to be regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

Literathre. — R. V. Raumer, Die Eimmrk^mndes CArisfeji- 
iujjw attf die althoehdeutsche Sprache, 1846 ; E. Stein \‘on 
Nordenstein, Vbir den Einjlues der Bibel a^f deut. Sprache 
und Litt. 1856; P. Frdddricq, ‘Les Consdquences de I’ivan- 
R^Iisntion par Korae et par Byzance sur le dfiveloppement de la 
fancue maternelle deyieuples convertis,’ in Bull, de Caead. roy. 
de Belg. 1903 ; A. S. Cook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng. Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903 ; C. Wordsworth, Shake^are’s 
Knoteledpe and Use of the Bible, 1804 ; C. von Kiigelgen, Die 
Bibel bci Kant, 1904 ; E. Hbhne, Uinfang und Art der Bibel- 
benutzung in Goethe's Faust, 1906; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 
J. Trdnel, L'aneien test, et la langue frangaise du moyen dge, 
1904; G. Btichmann, Gejlilgelte Worte^l, 1903. 

2 . Bible and views of the world and human 
life. — To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life ; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their o\m view resembled it, and wjiere there were 
diflerences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
Mace of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Ecxacmcron. The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
philosophy as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine. 
It was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation, 
and was therefore infallibly tme. Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, c.y., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The effect of this 
was felt till udthin recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Copernicus a fool (Table-Talk, Forstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 676) ; the Homan Inquisition com- 
pelled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of tbe Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined ivith the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to understand. The ‘Enlightenment’ 
completed what the Kenaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 

The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
naturiu science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment’ and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense ^f between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come upon 
the leading problem of tbe Bible for modems. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown? That 
heaven (or the 3 to 7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocean (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the eartli are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that then- 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion — all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which theBiblicai authors shared u-ith their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
by any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 
What the theology of the last decade has toiled to 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and in detail, tbe 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune and misfortune, the way in whicli 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of -view of an education to the stature of 
manhood and independence m Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion -vnll always be 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from diflerent conceptions of creation. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and histoiy to 
begin at once to search about for some statement in 
the Bible wliich it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation ivith man as its special object. In their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they vvdll speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientific. 

Liiehatube.— Van Eicken, Gesch. vnd Sj/stem der miltel- 
aZUrl. Weltanschauung, 1887 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element) ; E. F. Apelt, Die heformatitm der Stemkunde, 1852 ; 
A, Deissmann, Jok. Kepler und die Bibel, 1895 ; L. GUnther, 
Kepler u. d. Theol. 1904; L. Keller, ‘Bibel, Winkelmass und 
Zirkel,’ Mmatshefte der ComeniusgeseUschaft, 1008. 

3. Bible and law. — Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bihle upon the life of 
the people. The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealed book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional laiv. As 
early as 400 a GMatio Icgum Mosaicarum et 
Hotnanarum was prepared^ (ed. _Th. Mommsen, 
1890; Collectio librorum iuris anteiustinianei, iii.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Roman statute-hook (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ- 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
As a matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else ; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Grieco-Roman law. The same thing 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of England. The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to bo observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness ((7. Th. jx. 40. 2) ; the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in the first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery (O. Th. lii. 16. 1, cf. hit 5^“*) ; 
two witnesses are required (C7. Th. xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19'“). The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
‘ novels ’(t.e. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scripturae (e.g. "Nov. clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne ; the continually recurring morte 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic. 
Justification Avas found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient. Demands which Avere originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Christian morals 
Avere all incorporated in constitutional laAv under 
Charlemagne : keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, hoAv- 
ever, is that the AA’-hole theocratic idea Avas con- 
sidered to possess immediate significance for the 

f resent. He felt himself a modem David, Solomon, 
[ezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecdesi- 
astioal idea that the State Avas opposed to God and 
Avas to receive recognition only m the service of 
the Church. The conflict gave birth to the modem 
State, Avhich_ takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more and more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 6®<, Ja 
5'*) among mai^ sects doAvn even to the Mennon- 
ites, Avhile the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it Avith the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from the OT that ecclesiastical laAv derived the 
prohibition of marriage Avith a sister-in-laAv, and 
from it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
Avay the Baptists of the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinguished from those which 
are due to the century-long effect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e.g., that 
we OAA'e the abolition of slavery — not in the 1st or 
in the 4th, but m the 13th cent, for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the Noav World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
.Ajnerican Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, hoAvever, there 
Avas an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

Litkratdke. — Troplong;, De Vinjluence du ehristianisme eur 
le droit civil dcs Romains, 1844 ; C. Schmid, Die biirgerliehe 
Gcsells. in der altrom. Welt und ihre Umgestaltung durch das 
Christentum, 1857 (Fr. and Germ.); C. Bigrgr, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire, 1905 ; C. Loring Brace, Gesta 
Christi, or A ffist. of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882 ; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze ti. das Christentum, 
1891; W. Ohr, Der Carolingische Gottesstaat, Leipzig, 1002; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European Moralst^, 1899. 

4, Bible and art — Specially interesting is the 
poAverful effect Avhich Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned Avith Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
Avhich they employed in daily life — lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in the ark with the dove, Jonah 
sAvalloAved by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
^mbolio nature. The 4th cent, began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p. 683), 
But the picture became separated from the text ; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous Joshua-roU in the Vatican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent, copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a senes of scenes Arith 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurelian pillar. ToAvards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more to a pic_tui-e-book. Great favour Avas accorded 
to the Btblia Pauperum, a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally Avith explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind Avithoutany text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those AA’hich Avere made by 
Hans Beliam (1637) and Mich. Graff (1636-53), Avere 
knoAvn occasionally also in the 17th and 18th cents., 
Avhile the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, hoAvever, there Avas 
the art of painting in general. The long Avails of 
the basilicas Avere picture-books of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 606). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story into the sculptttre of indiA-idual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re- 
naissance Avent back again to Bible-story, and at 
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this stage it was ancient mythology instead of the 
legends of the saints that entered into serious 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were 
ornamented "with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s 
cycle in Padua, Madonna dell’ Arena, indicates the 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the Avails of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
contained similar ornamentation, and it Avas in the 
loggia that Kafael executed his famous Bible in 
fiity-tAvo pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
AvindoAvs, and other ornamentations are fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
alAA’ays draAvn from the Bible instead of from 
favourite stories of the saints, as aa’os the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4th 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and AA’ood- 
Avork of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Rome, 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). 
The art of Aveaving Avas also employed in Bible- 
illustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
upon hangings for churches {vela), but also upon 
private draperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the 
Middle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, there Avere embroideries for household use. 
From the 16th cent. onAV'ard the crafts receiA’ed 
a stimulus and slioAved a preference for Biblical 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents. shoAv Avhole roAva of 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies 
Avith pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the ' empire ’ began to look 
for themes in the Classics. The folloAving period 
made extreme simnlicity its goal, Avhile to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to be deplored, 
for Biblical art must ahvays be of a pious character. 

The number of passages employed for illustra- 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain 
branches of art n, strict tradition came to be 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scenes 
than sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more 
detail possible. It Avould be a useful task to in- 
vestigate systematically the differences Avhich mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes Avhich Avere preferred b^ 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is possible in this Avay to discoA'er Avhat acquaint- 
ance Avith the Bible different periods possessed, not 
oaly in regard to the artists Avho Avere dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the beholders upon Avhom the pictures — usually 
explained by notes— produced their effect. 

It must not be overlooked here that the subjects 
Avere often draivn not directly from the Bible 
but from some intermediate source or other. The 
eculiar choice of scenes Avhich the early period of 
hristianity made has been connected Avith their 
employment in sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, the 
Historia scholastica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Sgeculu7n historiale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- 
vided artists Avith their Biblical material. This 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly. 
Then there Avas a different choice of scenes and 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material Avas dispensed Avith, and in its place 
much that had long been unobserved Avas utilized. 
The finest service Avas here rendered by Rembrandt. 
As a good Calvinist, he Avas so familiar Avith his 


Bible that he could ahi’ays find new and unused 
subjects for his etchings. Ho could alAA'ays count, 
moreover, upon their oeing understood at once by 
the public. See Art (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 

Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned with the 
Avord of Scriptui'e. Poetry has found its highest 
impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
bad rhyming to be mot Avith, and literary re- 
creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
and 6th cent.). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the later period, in- 
fluenced by humanism, we find the Christiades and 
Christeis. But there are also masterpieces to be 
included here— the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Alopstock’s 
Messias. This is to take no account of the in- 
spiration, the images, and the expressions for Avhich 
the greatest poets, Waltlier von der Vogehveide, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
the Bible. As a rule. Biblical poetry is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it is lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
Xptcr&s vderxt^r (about 1100), which lays bands upon 
the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
and probably Avas never produced, not even the 
Biblical and legendaiy compositions Avith Avhicli 
the pious HrosAvitha of Gandersheim (tlOOl) tried 
to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end_ of 
the Middle Ages, Avhieh, AAuth a gradually increasing 
and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brought the Bible-history to the popnlai 
eye and ear simultaneously in the most effective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
patriarchs, and above all the life and bitter suffer- 
ings of Jesus, Avere lived oA’er again by actors and 
audience, sometimes AAUth the most emotional 
realism, Mediievalism Avas naiVe enough simply 
to transfer the story to its oAvn time in matters 
of costume and bacKground, There aa’OS besides, 
hoAvever, a reciprocal action betAveen the ecclesi- 
astical drama and the reports AA’hich pilpims 
brought about the holy places of Jenisalem.* Here, 
too, there Avas an aamixturo of the Apocryphal 
element. A complete play (four days) begins Avith 
[ the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 

! following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, has suridved, in a greatly 
altered form, to our oaati time. Humanism and the 
Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
from different motives, and Avhen modern dramaric 
art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 
feels it to be a profanation. 

Protestantism possesses something which the 
more ancient period entirely lacked — the Biblical 
musical composition. The ‘ Bible sonatas ' of Job. 
Kuhnau (tl722) may be considered trifling, but 
the oratorios of Heinr. Schiitz (tl672), J. Seb. 
Bach (t 1750), and G. Fr. Hfindel (t 1759) have 
attained to the most perfect artistic rendering of 
Biblical material. A distinction is marked by 
the fact that Avhile a Palestrina felt his task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalms) and 
Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Haydn 
(tl809) and H. von Herzogenberg (flOOO) joined 
them, they did it under Protestant influence. 
When a Passion by Bach, Avith its moving arias 
betAveen the recitatives, is compared Avith the 
mediteval Passion Play, the same difference meets 
us Avhich Ave found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In the one 
• E. von Dobschiitz, Christmbilder, 263 fl., 334*. 
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c^e, what we find is the ohjective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a snhjeotive 
relation to it. 

Literathre. — E. Hennecke, Altchristl.MalereiundaUMnhl, 
Lit. 1896; L. von Sybel, Lie christl. Antike, 1. 1908; F. X. 
Krauss, Gesch. der christt. Kunst, 1896 ff.; E. Male, L’Art 
relip. du amt siicle en France, 1898; Pokrowski, The Gospel 
in tconographie Monuments (Buss.) ; A. Wunsche, Schonheit 
der Libel, i. 1996, p. 330 ff. ; H. Grimm, ‘ Eaffael und daa NT ’ in 
Preuss. Jahrb. lx. 1883 ; The Gospels in Art: Life of Christ bp 
Great Painters, Lond. 1904; Petit de JullevUle, its ilystbres, 
1880; A. W. Ward, Bist of Eng. Lramatie Lit.::, iggg; A. 
Hohifeld, ‘Die Altengl. Kollektivmystcrien,* Arwlia, xi. 1889; 
K. Lange, Passionspiele, 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J. S. Bach, 1873- 
80; F. Spitta, Lie Passionen von Beinr. Schdtz, 1886, and 
Bdndel und Bach, 1886 ; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Plays, 
1904. 

S- Bible and hostile influences. — ^The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter- 
actions which proceed from an impious spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the Bible 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
Vl. I) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
o^osition to the Bible which characterizes modem 
‘ Enlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
cratic literature, it must he said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible. What has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Joshua’s sun that stood stUl — to 
mention two things most -widely assailed — to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13)? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 
judges. They will not cause any pious reader -who 
heeds God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted -with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages ivhich are attacked by the modem 
‘Enlightenment.’ Consequently they hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a nindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
leader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

LiTEiUTuiiE. — H. K'dhler, Socialist. Irrlehren von der 
Entstehung des Christentums, 1899 ; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schutz- 
und TrutzMchlein, 1895. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is tme only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of_ any other 
rehgion. ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,’ says 
Julicher (Introd, p. 2) ; and Hamack (Beden und 
Aufsatze, ii. 168) speaks as follows : ‘ It is enough 
to reflect upon theDible as the book of the ancient 
world, the book of the Middle Ages, and — though 
not perhaps in the market-place — the book of 
modem times. VTiere does Homer stand com- 
pared -with the Bible! Wliere the Vedas or the 
Qur’fin? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and ro-^d 
the Bible that all the studies of tlie theological 
faculties ultimately concentrate and group tUein- 


selves. _ Whenever a single individual — layman or 
theologian — has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been raised to a liigher level.’ 

E. VON Dobschutz. 
BIBLE CHRISTIANS.— See Methodism. 

BIBLIOLATRY. — This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Dmnely ;inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religions one, and is found in the faiths kno-wn as 
‘ book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our -view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book wiU deeply affect our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book wall see bibliolatry 
where another sees no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we Avould accurately define 
the term, we must lay do-wn the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service ; after which we shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

I. Historical survey. — Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, i.c. their teaching is 
deposited in a sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clerus, 
who regards himself as the ofiBcial interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So tme is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for their private instraction and edification, 
the clerus stUl remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clerus. This authority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume — a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, tlie 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clerus ; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, however, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The troth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the -work is always 
a later process, as'wiU be sho-wn by the following 
examples : — 

(o) The Fcdas (which, be It remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
banded down orally from one generation to another by precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by their 
writers as they are now regarded by the BrMimans. The Vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaver or the car- 
enter. Their hymns ore ‘shapen in the heart, brought forth 
y the mouth,’ or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But at a 
Inter period they are looked upon ns of Divine origin ; the god* 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
n sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in the 

period of the Sutras, is p“‘.— ’ — ‘ r-' Only the 

systems which recognize : :■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 'orthodox. 

The infallibility, the dlvir . . ■ ' . ‘ ■ '•ns become 

dogmas. ‘ The immortal Veda embraces all created things’ ; so 
speaks the Law-book of Manu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can be dis- 
pensed with only by those who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
nave become one with Brahma. Tills dei’clopment is all the more 
striking in view of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality ns its founder, around whom or whose 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(6) In Buddhism also there has grown up n sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
words. The sayings of Buddha, however, have been garnered 
in one division of the Tripitakn, though, of course, the authen- 
ticity of these cannot be vouched for in detail. But reverence 
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for ft sacred book holds no such place in Buddhism ns it does in 
Brahmanism. In point of fact, it is admitted that Buddha did 
not reveal everything to his disciples : the Mahayana doctrine 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of tlio serpents which 
listened to his discourses ; while, again, verses flash upon the 
minds of his disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one vdth 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly ? Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path 
which Buddha trod. But the reverence subsequently aceorded 
to Buddlia ns a deity doulitless opened the way to a species of 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- 
portance of these writings for cferttsand community alike. 

(c) In Parsiism the law of Zarathushtra plays a great rflle. This 
religion, being of a more pragmatic typo than the foregoing, 
bwrs a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham- 
pion the cause of Ahura Mazda must stringently keep the iaw 
of Zarathushtra. This quite accords with the fact that the sacred 
word is regarded ns the soul of the holy spirit, the holy /ravashi 
of Ahura Mazda ; tliat this word expresses itself in sacred for- 
mulas ; that, in particular, such a formula Is found in the Ahuna- 
Vairya, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist's OiJi mapi 
padme oih ; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the 
Avestftj is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcely- 
understood. The guardians of the tradition and of the authority- 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested witli authority 
the Atlian'ans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d, e) The two great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatiy in keeping with their 
authoritative character. The prophets of Judaism regarded 
their utterances as Divine oracles — a view which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced 
in the ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy j a further step was the 
obligation to observe the Torah of Ezra. The lower limit for the 
produotion of canonical books was the period of Ezra, although 
the collection of these worlcs was made In three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, in Ezra's own day ; then the PropheS, about 
the middle of the 8rd cent. B.o. ; finally, the Hagiographa, the 
strictures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the doubts 
regarding certain antilegoraena bad been set at rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (a.d. BO) and Kabbi 'Akiba, all the books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 200 a.d.). The tradi- 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, os it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalimtion represents the pronunciation 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 a.d. The Alexandrian version of the had come 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- 
tions in the NT, as well as in Josephus and Philo, are taken from 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX ns no better 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainly because the Church appealed 
to it in controversies vrith the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of 'Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon its letters, and the minutia of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the 
immediate product of the Spirit of God. Headers will not need 
to be reminded that in the Christian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
vocalization, was regarded ns plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a patchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without tlie 

risk of infringing the Canon — a— -» 

into the Church (St. Paul, Or . ■ 

orthodoxy controlled its exeges 
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Spinoza, in his Tractatus theologico-poUticus, but it vras of 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend- 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism. 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the 
Qur’.an. Again, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictated, and even sub- 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it ns he thought fit, and holding that 
the substance should live in men’s hearts. Various scattered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had begun to 
gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime ; 
Zaid subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Otbman. Under Abd nl-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Jluliammnd's widow, 'A’isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
archangel Gabriel, had collated the Qur’an with the original 


text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book was 
also a gradual growth. Under the Sasanians it became a clrio 
dogma that the Qur’an was a thing of time, neither supreme nor 
final. In opposition to the Mu’tazilites, however, the Mutakallim 
brought the doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’an 
to the front ; while Ash’ari adopted a characteristic mediating 
position, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity, 
but distinguishing from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
human hands. The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver- 
roiia dillcrentiatc also between the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
and that a distinction must be drawn between the external 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
eventually prevailed, and the Qur’an was accepted ns Divinely 
Inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal- 
ization to boot. One sect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
co-ordinato with the Qur’an. Muhammad had explained that In 
matters regarding which ho had given no instructions men must 
act according to their own Judgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority became clamant, precepts being desired 
for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Sunna, 
or Tradition, which is said to have embraced the biography and 
utterances of the prophet. It was compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
but was received by only one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
word, the Qurian, ns extinguished all liberty of thought 
(/) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
development of Christianity. At first Ohristianity had no 
Canon of its own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
which, however, it sot in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which presently came 
to bo used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
lessons rend at the Church services formed the beginnings of 
the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 
have been made at the sedes apostotiecc. The criterion was that 
the writings should bo of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
the Rule of Faith. The common substratum was the Kule of Faith 
itself, which grew around the Baptismal Formula, and at length 
appeared ns the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
Eusebius still speak of Antilegomenn (Rev., James, Jude, 1 Peter, 
2 Peter, 2 Jn., 8 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd of Hennas. Only 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.d. 860) was It decreed that none 
but canonical writings should be read in churches ; and Augus- 
tine, at the Councils of Carthago (a.d. 893 and 897), was the 
first to determine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
the OT Apocrypha and Rev., while for the Eastern Church the 
Canon was fixed by the Trullan Council of A.d. 692, the 
Apostolic Canons being still attached to the NT, It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by the Church, and which, moreover, still required to be ex- 
pounded by tradition, even as tradition bad been a factor in the 
process of compilation. It was the Church that invested the 
Canon with authority, since it was the Church that laid down 
the conditions of canonic! ty. Though Inspiration and sufiioienoy 
wore ascribed to the Scriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, os containing a Divine revelation, 
yet they were read with the Church’s eyes, and the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, o dogma of 
the Church. Whoever appealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorical method of interpretation and the 
theory of the ‘ manifold sense ’ of Scripture. But, such courses 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, f.e. accord- 
ing to the regula fidei and the decisions of the Councils, which 
were now becoming recognized ns infallible — a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sense of incompatibility between a fixed in- 
terpretation and the doctrine of the ‘manifold sense.’ In 
reality an infallible Scripture without an infallible interpreta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reformation, however, was the doctrine of 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (WycIif,_Hus), and 
in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility of tlie Church and its representatives, believed it 
possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone. In 
this course they really proceeded upon their personal experi- 
ence of faith ; as we know, Luther himself criticized the Canon 
with faith os his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scripture 
as the sole norma el judex in ail matters ^of belief, thus sur- 
rendering the independent testimony of n living faith and the 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now be the 
basis of religion ; man must now find God in it, since the theory 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Scripture 
has become the depository of the Holy Spirit ; the vis intrinseca 
et efficacia verbi is the ultima ratio of our belief. IVhereas, on 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, os being in possession of 
the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in the Reformed 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The written 
word is no less than God incarnate. It is ahquid Dei; formal- 
iter eonsideratum, its place is not among created things at all ; 
so Holloz: 'male ereaturis aecensetur.’ Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signify that 
it was its own guarantee, e.g., sujhcientia, perspieuitas, faml- 
tas eemet ipsam interpretandi, ejflcacia. It is the sole arbiter 
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In matters of faith. Philo’s doctrine of inspiration Is thus again 
to the front. Inspiration was held to he verbal. The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens (calami) of the Holy Spirit. 
It implied great naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in th& instance too 
it was interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of the ‘manifold sense’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-historlcal interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could be 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess the Divine in a Gnite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
i.e. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with a community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was a product of the 
Church, and that only an infallible interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible hook infallibly Intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a ministerium verhi divini, an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exi>osition of the 
word— the work of the clerus. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of verbal 
Inspiration, but its pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
Ite , doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from which men could 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authority which makes an infallible word necessary. But as 
the means of grace was not put in place of God, or, more 
generally, as the distinction between creature and Creator was 
still upheld, the Scripture was not deiSed. The Reformed 
Church was satisGed to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, ns something to be personally 
appropriated ; but it likewise recognized that Scripture gave no 
information remrding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their oivn election from other 
sources ; such certainty was in fact given by the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim lor the unconditional reoomiition of Scripture as 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to be valid. The 
word is, so to speak, the Divine will rn persona, in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, we see that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfluous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripture ns 
the depository of the Dinne will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community Axes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several hooks contained therein ; and that 
scholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof. 

Bibliolatry, then, os the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is or eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created things, or that, at all events, it 
possesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks as the one 
all-sunicient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thns dealing with a conception 
which is to be defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, t.e. which ndarks out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
fluences in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgnient- Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred book is the obli- 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2 . Causes of bibliolatry. — We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himselt directly, 


then, in_ place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog- 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a raarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, i.e. at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of making 
judgments regarding the Dh’ine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve tlie original mess- 
age. Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less capable people are of personally experiencing 
the truths thus won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, even when the sacred ■writings contain such 
a maxim as ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 6“')_, men still prefer not to 
‘prove,’ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only upon the assumption 
that this book is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, we find also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, i.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, and his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry has like'wise an objec- 
tive source, viz. the belief in an external revela- 
tion supposed to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodied in Holy Writ, 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to reco^ize his dependence upon the latter; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he avill pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, i.e. the clerus. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred book owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator ; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
terium verbi divini, an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall be interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-worshipping laity casts alx)ut for 
an interpretation of its own, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage ; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity as convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture. It thus becomes oovious that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clerus, 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support; or else it disintegrates itself by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had — a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course be purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation that is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it does, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical. 

3. Conseouences of bibliolatry. — The conse- 
quence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view — a result -specially 
disastrous when the sacred book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, but also enacts 
laws for social and political affairs. Muliam- 
madanism wrecks itself upon the Qur’an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity Avhich would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to harmonize the -writings wtn 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom ; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden' of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress, such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the requirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, especially a traditio con- 
stitutiva, -with Scripture. But in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition. are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
the personal element therein be given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure. For then the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal experience of re- ! 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted -without 
examination. It is impossible that_ a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the indmdual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume ans-»vers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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A. Dohner. 

BIGOTRY. — ^A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting tlie moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive -\vhich distinguislies the stickler for trifles, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into equal rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is -wrong, and then we may have the cruel 
intolerance of an inquisitor or of the lenders in the 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as ‘ a zeal for 
God, but not according to Icnowledge ’ (Ro 10-). 

J. Clark Murray. 

BIJAPUR (Skr. vimyapura, ‘city of victory’). 
— The capital of the District of the same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16° 49' 45 " N. ; long. 
76° 46' 6" E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous AdU Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by this 
Musalm5n dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the JSmi' Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by 'All Adil ShBh 
(A.D. 1657-1679), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls * one of the finest mosquM 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of 'All Adil Shah, and his successors, Ibra- 
him and Mahmud, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of Europe. 

LiTEBATiniE. — Meadows Taylor and _Fergnsson,_ Archi- 
tecture at Bijapur (1800); Fergusson, Hislorg of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1876), 658 ff.; Bombay Gazetteer, xxlh. 
COl fr. For the old Hindu and Jaina remains. lA vii. 121 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BINDING AND LOOSING.— In Mt 16“ and 
18“ Christ bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing upon St. Peter and all the Apostles respectively, 
ivith the promise that what they bind on earth shall 
be bouna in heaven, and what they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. For a right understand- 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it 18 necessary to consider what must have been the 
meaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
typical Jews of their time, by these words of Jesus. 
First, we notice that the power to bind and loose is 
granted in connexion with things, not -with persons, 
which concurs -with the common use of the terms in 
the Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sahbath 
(Jerus. Shabb. fol. 4. 1), the herinning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jerus. Jom. Tobh. 
fol. 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 
‘ The House of Shammai hinds . . . the House of 
HUlel looses.’ Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. hy the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Rabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halakha) would be ratified bj 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16*®- between the keys and the 
poAver of binding and loosing, Ave may note that 
the poAver of the keys {q.v.), equally Avith that of 
binding and loosing, oelonged to the office of scribe 
or teacher ; the scribe, Avhen admitted to office, 
received ‘ the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11“). Thus 
St. Peter Avas qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
stancted unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
Avith legislative poAi-er concerning things, not 
judicial poAver concerning persons. In Mt 18*® the 
sense of ‘ bind’ and ‘loose^ has developed in iriew 
of the context, and its positive content nas become 
greater ; the power to exclude from the society in 
vieAV of a stubbornly maintained refusal to rectify 
an offence is involved; w.*®-“® as Avell as w.*“‘** 
shoAV that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing poAvers of self-government from Grod, and that 
its decisions avUI be ratified by God. 

Mt 16*® and 18*® cannot legitimately be connected 
Avith Jn 20®® (‘ AA-hose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forriven unto them ; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained’), though, as Ave shall see, 
the identification began very soon and became 
normal. SUiv corresponds to Heb. ica and Aram. 
TON ; to Heb. tjha and Aram. The most 
that Ave can say is that in Mt 18*® the context 
seems to shoAV that the power of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the poAver of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, AA-ith 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only from the context ; it must not be read 
into the Avords, for Avhereas such a phrase as Xtfeiv 
djuaprfas might be alloAved, the corresponding SUiv 
anapriat Avould be impossible. Dalman ( Words of 
Jesus, 216) partially supports the Patristic con- 
nexion of Mt 16*® and 18*® AA-ith Jn 20®®. He thinks 
it doubtful Avhether MattheAV understood Jesus as 
merely bestoAA-ing on His disciples poAver to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
Avhioh, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18*®. Therefore, Avith the inclusion of the con- 
ception of St. Peter as the steAvard of God’s house 
on earth, Avho possesses the keys, and has poAver to 
open or shut, he alloAvs that the sense of Jn 20®® is 
latent in the passages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the “retaining” of the sins; the re-admiMion of 
the sinner includes the “remission” of his sins.’ 
Yet, Avhile the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Matthrean 
passages by the later passage in Jn. ; nor can AA-e 
say that the gift of the noAver to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promised in Mt 16*®j*®, 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20®® — a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

The power to remit and to retain sins is not Arithout analogy 
with the power to hind and loose ; but it Avas a distinct and 
additional power. The interpretation of * hind * and * loose * in 
accordance with the practice of the Ilahhinic schools is the 
natural and obvious one. Iteither I.anpe*s objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, that Christ would not have 


spoken merely alter the Eabhinic pattern, nor Dalman’s inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
Wtii- and Avtiv do not in his Greek mean • forbid ’ and ‘ permit,’ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lance does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and His disciples must 
be Interpreted ns far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while Dalman's objection loses its force when 
we remember that the ipsissima verba of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek translation given in Mt. It is agreed that the Aramdc 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid,’ ‘permit’ ; he used St'tir and Aiitti" as being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal mean'mg to "CN and N-Jy'. 

"We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse AA-ith Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem Avith refer- 
ence to abstention from thinra offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15®®). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively JeAA-ish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action AA-ith regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), AA-hich was ratified 
by the community, and led to the excommunication 
or the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 18*®-*®, be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various Avays in Avhicn 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the tAvo passages in Mt., 
would hardly be in place in the present article; 
but it is possible to gather from tne Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in Avhich they AA-ere utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Clementine Homilies, ad Joe. ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
poAver of binding and loosing, ‘ so that AA-ith respect 
to everything AA-nich he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
Avhat ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knoAving the rule of the Church.’ The 
natural. Rabbinic meaning of the AA-ords is clearly 
kept here, though the sentences Avhich immediately 
follow seem to point to a poAver extended over 
persons as AveU as things. Tertullian deals Avith 
the question in de Fudteitia, xxi. His strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referred to 
he distinguishes betAA-een the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their poAver, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to pardon Avhich, in accordance 
Avith Mk 2®, belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of poAver, not of discipline ; such poAver 
AA-as aldn to their poAver of performing miracles, 
both of healing and destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of poAver before he Avill 
recognize in the Catholic clergy the power to 
remit sin ; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
AA-ith it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in A-ieAV of Mt 16*® (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal AA-ith Jn 20®®), the Church has the 
poAver to bind and loose, Tertullian ansAvers that 
this gift Avas conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
Avho made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘ in Avhich are 
loosed the sins beforetime bound, and those Avhich 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance Avith 
true salvation.’ The same poAA-er aa-os exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 
potent man, Avhile both operations Avere seen in 
St. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 16, AA-hen certain 
parts of the laAv were loosed and others bound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the Avork of the AA-hole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a niunber of individual opinions, 
of Avhich St. Peter’s Avas the first. In any case, 
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if -we accept Tertullian’s distinction between the 
doctrine (t.e. discipline) of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly be denied that the ‘ binding 
and loosing’ letter falls under the former head. 
But TertuDian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against God — the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage — been granted to the Apostles, 
mucli less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged A\’ith ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins (Ep. 73. 7, ad 
Jub.). In the same letter he shows that he com- 
pletely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 
Mt 16 Avith the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To ‘ loose ’ is for him the same as to ‘ remit 
sins’; and as in Ep. ad Magnum 11 he seems to 
make of ‘ baptizare et remissum peccatonim dare ’ 
one idea, it is likely that ‘loosing’ was in liis mind 
specially connected vuth baptism. The same 
identification of Mt 16*® Avith Jn 20**® is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201) ; he insists on the poAver of forgiA'eness having 
been given to the Apostles, from Avhom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose aa’us being 
regidarized in tlie interests of Church order and a 
ministry that Avas becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as Avell as Cypnan, attacked the NoA’a- 
tian restrictions on the Church’s poAver to loose. 
Novatian and his folloAvers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those Avho had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose (de Pan, i. 2), relying on Jn 20**®, replied 
that the Church had poAver both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the poAver of loosing, 
clearly they had not the poAver of binding. 

Origen, in his treatment of Jit 16*® [Com. in 
Mt., tom. xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St Peter was entrusted Avith the 
keys of the ICingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loosed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While alloAving that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
bound on earth, which Avould then be bound m 
heaven, Origen insists on tAvo qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such poAver. (i.) 
They must possess that tpyov in virtue of AA-hich it 
was said to St. Peter, ‘ Thou art Peter.’ (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the Church can be 
built upon them : a bishop ‘ tied by ropes of his 
oAvn sins ’ would bind and loose in vam. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose — a doctrine of the Avorthiness of 
the minister AA’hich not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage [PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shoAvs the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat. 28 he says 
that, while Ave can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on Avhom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized a3_ made 
spiritual through the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 
gives AA’hat God would forgive, and, on the other 
liand, retains sins Avhich cannot be healed. Of 


other Eastern teachers Ave mi^ notice Chrysostom 
and CyrD of Alexandria. Chiy^sostom (in Mt., 
Horn, liv.), Avhile interpreting binding and loos- 
ing as the poAA’er to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in Avhich he agrees AA-ith 
Tertullian, differs from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s Avords a specific promise to be- 
stow this very poAver on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
(Com. in Mt. Iv.), commenting on Mt 16*®, post- 
pones the actual delivery of the poAver of the 
keys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.; 
on Mt 18*® he AAiites that Christ gives to those 
Avho have obtained the office of teaching the poAver 
to bind and loose, Avhich suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the AVords, and 
their connexion with JeAA-ish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 11) connects 
binding and loosing AA-ith the bishop’s authority 
to judge offenders, and interprets JIt 18*® as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more and more strictly AA-ith penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine [Sermo Ixvii, 2) makes 
‘loose’ equiA-alent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the words of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn 11'“, 
Xt/o-are airr&y xal i<f)cre aMy ierdyety, to enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus Avas aAvakened to life, and 
came forth at the Avord of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive Avhen he penitently con- 
fesses his sins ; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till tlie disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Church’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
IcaAong entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiA-ing Into the safety of pardon (PL xi. 
1021). Jerome, commenting on Mt 18’® (Com- 
ment. in Ev. Mt. iii. cap, 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no poAver to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and Avho 
is not, who is to be bound and avIio loosed, and 
compares Lv ; elseAvhere (in Ev. Mt, iii. cap. 
16) he says that the Church has judicial poAA-er to 
declare those freed Avhom God’s grace has freed 
AA-ithin ; those bound who are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Horn. 26 in Evangelia) says that 
the bishops hai-e the poAver of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
OAA-n ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to shoAv that the Church has poAA-er to absolve 
those Avhose hearts God has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing ; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ei-er 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion AA-ith the particular matter AA-liich he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, oAving to some other fault. Grego^- con- 
nects the official sentence most closely AA-itli the 
sinner’s inner feeling, Avhich, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the bishop regularizes. Rabanus 
(Com.inMt. lib. v.), differentiating betAA-een the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 
points out that, Avhile the poAver of binding and 
loosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20**®, 
St, Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
Avay, so that no one separated from the unity of 
faith and communion AA-ith him could be loosed, 
i.e. absolved. Paschasius Radbertus distinguishes 
betAveen the poAver of binding and loosing given 
to St. Peter in Mt 16*® and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18*®. The latter, lie says, are 
urged to argue three times Avith the offender 
before binding him, while St. Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, not merely the poAver of binding in 
heaven (Exp. in Mt. lib. viii. cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5® as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
Thomas Aquinas the poAver of tlie keys and the 
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ower of binding and loosing are identical, and he 
istinguishes, in binding and loosing, between the 
power of authority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Christ, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests (Summa Theol. 3' s. Qu. xvii.-xx.). 

Of the Eeformers, Luther makes the power to 
bind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins. Mt 18^® was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20®®. These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Luther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pope, and the 
Churmi’s judgment, if the Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could be 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
lution. The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individuals to exercise it (‘ Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ in Luthers 
Primary Works, ed. Wace-Buchheim ; also ‘ Of 
the Keys’). Melanchthon {Loci Comm., ‘de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18'® of the giving of the 
power of absolution — a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommunicate. Calvin 
distinguishes Mb 16'* and Jn 20®® from Mt 18'® : 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the word by preaching, the latter ivith the 
roiritual jurisdiction and discipline of the Church. 
Of Mt 16'®-'* he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11*®. Loosing 
is directly connected -with the forgiveness of 
sins; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds— that being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the gospel. In Mt 18'® the disci- 
pline exercised by the Church is in question, and 
Calvin imderstands by the Church’s sentence on 
the offenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Christ through His word (JForfo, 
‘ Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt IS'® strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone. Bellarmine {Disput. 
de cleric. 6) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16'*, since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind who mves orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide {Commentarius, tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16'* ‘ quodcnmque ’ (8 ii.v Si)ot;s) is equivalent 
to ‘ queracuniQue,’ but that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, vows, etc., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censures, (4) laws and councils, (5) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith ; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘ super terram ’ 
{M rpt yijt) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker {Eccl. Pol. vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Churcli consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys ; 
there is in the Church power to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as neathens and publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their suc- 
cessors. The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure of sin. 

Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
differing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 20®®. For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of the Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s New Testament wth Notes and 
Comments. He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life ; whatever Christians 
permit themselves, God will permit; whatever 
they prohibit, God ^vill prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritual Magna Charta of Christ’s 
disciples. But such an interpretation is too in- 
dividualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt 18'®. The idea of the power of 
self-government in theChurch is the nearest modem 
parallel to the idea conveyed in Mt 16'“ and 18'®. 

LirERATCRE. — Lightfoot, Hot. Heh. et Talmud, (ed. Pit- 
man, London, 1823, vol. xi. pp. 226-231); Dalman, irortc./esu 
(Eng. tr., IPordi of Jesus, 1902, p. 213 f.); PII&, s.v. ‘Schlils- 
Eelfe«-alt, 1906 ; HDB, s.v. ‘ Power of the Keys ' ; of modem 
commentaries (in addition to those cited in the article), esp. 
Th. Zahn (Korn. z. uVT^ and W. C. Allen (in JCC) on Matthew, 
and B. Weiss (Pie vier Evangelien, Leipzig, 1900 ; also in 
Meyer’s Eommentare, 1893) on John ; Anrem, Pas Amt der 
Schliissel, IBM ; Steltz, ‘ Ueber den neutesL Begriff der Sohlus- 
selgewalL’ in SK, ISOO, pp. 435-483 ; Cremer, Lex. der neutest 
Graeitdt 0, 1902, S.v. ; and other authorities cited in the 

article. J. K. MOZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS. — Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, e.g. from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves — both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. 'The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omnc viintm e vivo, 
which in most cases may read omne vivttm ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as ‘ the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See Abiogenesis. 

The term ‘ biogenesis ’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development — a usage which should not 
be encouraged. 'Thus Haeckel’s ‘ fundamental law 
of biogenesis ’ states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See Recapitulation. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

BIOLOGY (jSJos, ‘life’; "Kiyos, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the iiidest acceptation of that 
term. It deals ivith the general conclusions 
relating to life that may be drav-n as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all living 
things. As such it is as intimately connected 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood ; it concerns 
itsdf M-ith every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing egg.i 
stimulate the gall-formations upon its leave.s. m 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
apparently unrelated, fashions corresponding to 

the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectivdy 

types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reaohed which, from the 
point of view of morphology, are practically alike 
m the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiol omcally ; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can he passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in those simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘Livingness’ in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amoeba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two gi-eat realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. Any individual in either 
of these realms may bo studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy= 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology) ; from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the e.\ternal environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
sufier, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Purther, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (OntogenyJ, or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Palfcon- 
tology) : it may be regarded in connexion ivitli its 
various hahitatson the earth’s surface (Geographical 
Distribution), or its place in a schema of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy); investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (jEtiology). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance. 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these difierent 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in \vdiich 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biologicaretuds', not merely ns a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
in general, can hardly bo exaggerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of liring forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man ; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far ns 
they are not recognized ns grounded on Biology. In the same 
way Biologj' rests in great measure on Physics and Ohemistry, 
whiie the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction ns Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter — the determination 
of that wherein ‘ livingness’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘ greatest common measure ’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘livingness’ consist? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
— movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. We can ask about either the seed 
or the egg. Is it alive? or, Is it capable of living? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro- 
duction of COj, one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question. Are 
you alive? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead ? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their pnson and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to be living ; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
13 proved not to be dead ’ (Waller, The Signs of Life, 
p. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
is to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time (e.g. by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid accoraing to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every knoira instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later— deterioration, 
i.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of n tendency towards 
stabUity on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is offered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growto when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nished for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg in 
this way : Matter — Not liiung — Formerly living — 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shoum 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, which 
are in turn a sign of life) ; so that in addition to 
the question. Are you alive? we can put the 
question. How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell Avhat life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of sta,tements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. 

(1) All living things consist of a_ colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent. 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts ; but this complex of proteids 
(C,jHn 2 NjgOj 2 S= possible minimal composition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoplasm is no longer a useful conception. 
vVlietlier these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasm or reticulum, as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the neatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly necause 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Butsohli, and ivith 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liquid, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam- like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an Ulusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together ^vith a large modem 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly trae that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present a vacuolar orfoam-like stmcture, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
Butschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so "widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell-division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertudg to the conclusion that ‘ the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular stmcture.’ There m no universal 
mode in its stmcture r protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 

In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continuaily 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its actirities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced to 
chemical forces, just ns in the case of the activities of the steam 
engine; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that in cither case suitable fuel or food requires to 
he more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
Bubjecterl to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the tiring organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects, (a) The organism is itself continually 


being changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
nt work. (6) The organism has a power of self-adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integritj’. (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
power; in its cose that which is consumed is the actual 
machinerj', and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite limits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs, (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way ; the organism’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation, (e) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inoiganJc kingdom. (/) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the actirities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its living unit}’ is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent actirities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terniinolog}’, is permissible os a scientific ideah Even 
In that most difficult of all realms, the study of nervous process. 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity ‘ does not owe ite physiological myster}' to a new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mode of energy 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity ’ (JSrif. Assoc. Report, 
1906, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detml 
is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. Abiooenesis). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat iveighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then p hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that_ dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘ a dead weight.’ Life, then, 
IS not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something — a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy— in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of ener^, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrnrv 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion -with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life ; but when the typical energy phenomena 
are no longer in evidence, we say tliat the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, but is 
not itself energy, not even a specific Idnd of 
ener^; its characteristic is seen in the way in 
whiM that energy is directed and controlled. 
Every living thing is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed — a 
mechanical energy-transformer — a centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work : as long as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
otherwise arise between itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective * control 
of energy ; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.g. in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaining 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
remoduction the process is perpetuated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy: 
temperature, e.g., controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difl'erence in temperature is a 
determining factor, and tliat in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of division. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouched by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, e.g., gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting with matter in ways tliat, if not yet 
wholly intelligible to ns, are clearly not covered 
by wliat we know of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 

(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Lite, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form — that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell -structure and 
protoplasm ; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built ; all organisms con- 
sist of cells and of cell-products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the cells are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal 

* Tn the eense that it BelecU this or that mode of attaining: 
an Gild. 


kingdom (as likeivise the plant kingdom) may be 

regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 



Fiq. 1. — General view of cells in the crowing root-tip of the 
onion, from a lonpitudinal section (xSOO). (a) Non- 
dividing cells with chromatin-network and deeply-stained 
nucleoli : (t) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin in 
form of continuous thread); (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures ; (e) pair of daughter-cells shortly alter 
division. (From Wilson’s The Cell, by kind permission of 
the publishers.) 

which may be put those forms that are unicel- 
lular — the Protozoa ; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e.g. Volvox globator; 
thereafter we reach the sponges, where tissues, 
i.e. aggregates of similar cmls performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making; 
next come the simpler members of the Coelenterata 
— mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, t.c. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more specific functions — and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, but witli the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates of those 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Palreontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact tliat what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the history 
of the race, whicli began in the farthest teons with 
the simplest forms, and progressed tlirou^^h ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us wth a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from the 
point of view of function or activity (Pliysiplogy). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions — locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresjionds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst diflerent groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discluarge of these specific functions — are all 
performed by the single cell. 

The theory that orf-anisms are composed of cells was first 
suggested by the study of plant-structure. As long ago as 
lees Hook discovered ■ the chambered structure of plants,’ but 
nearly 200 years passed before anything comparable to the 
modern understanding of the fact was attained. By the middle 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others had in a measure pot 
on to modern lines In their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells ; and by the beginning of last century it was 
already recognized that in the cell we have the structural and 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanical 
material kept the early investigators’ attention fixed on the 
cell-ivall, the softer tissues— the skeleton apart — that constitute 
animal substances first incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already In 1836 Du jardin gave the name of ‘ Barcode ’ 
to the BuhstancB composing the bodies of the ciliate protozoa 
ho was examining. But it is not till we reach the names of 
Schleiden and Schwann (1837-1839) that we have before ua the 
foundation upon which all the more recent work upon the cell 
has been buUt. The former first drew attention to the sig- 
nificance of the nucleus in the life-history of the cell; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 
plant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
the brilliant work of these investigators. Although they 
partially perceived the importance of the nucleus, they still 
Imagined that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
coll, and it remained for Max Schultze (1861) to dethrone the 
cell-membrane from the high place it had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing that certain cells were apparently 
on occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases it did 
not exist : he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likewise 
through the labours of Schultze, Cohn, and De Bary that the 
Identity of plant and of animal protoplasm was completely 
established. The word ‘ protoplasm ' was first used in its ^ecific 
sense, however, in 1846 by Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
clearly recognized the importance of the formative substance 
of the cell. 
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Fio. 2.— Seml-dlaTOmmatic representation of a cell, (o) Nuclear 
membrane ; (o) linin reticulum ; (c) chromatin masses con- 
tained in envelopes of linin (chromatin nucleoli) ; (d) true 
nucleolus ; (e) vacuole ; (/) plastids ; (g) eentrosomes ; 
(A) archoplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
etc., are developed ; (f) food particles. (From Walker’s 
Essentials of Cytology, by kind permission of the pub- 
lishers.) 


Next to protoplasm — the fundamental constituent of the cell 
— ^the second most important element Is the nucleus : indeed. 
Its significance is hardly less than that of protoplasm Itself. The 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modem theories of heredity ore theories of the cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elementa 
may commonly be recomized : 

(o) The nuclear membrane, which is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

(6) The nuclear reticulum, which is composed of two distinct 
substances — chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par exullencs, in that it is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as Irregular granules and masses, 
deposited, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate character, and the chromatin 
seems embedded In the linin, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid in connexion with 
theories of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
linin, and that it b really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individuality should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain critical phases of the nuclear history the 
chromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish- 
ing point, and is supposed to have been employed in nourishing 
the cell during the stage in question. The linin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar in 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but In the processes con- 
nected with cell dh-ision and fertilization the granules form 
Into little rod-Uke bodies known as chromosomes, which are 
now regarded by many as the vehicles of Inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant lor each species. It is still, 
however, ‘ an open question whether the chromatin-granules of 
the retiovdum are individually identical with those forming the 
^romosomes’ (IVilson, The Cell, p. 37). At certain stages the 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
BOmetimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majorit}' of 
cases the chromatin thread is bnUt up of a series of minute, 
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deeply-staining granules (chromomeres) that are embedded, as 
it were, in the linin, sometimes irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form the typical chromo- 
somes. The splitting of the chromosome involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organism are 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are wo 
compelled to think of the rfllo the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals ? 

The problem only becomes the more arresting when we 
further inquire into the relation of chromathi granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm. Eecent researcli 
tends to confirm van Beneden’s conclusion, reached already in 
1883, that the chromatin network of the nucleus, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even the nuclear membrane, are all alike built 
up out of microsomes united by connective substance, and that 
even the chromatic granules may be transformed Into achro- 
matic, and tnes versa. The sole limitation appears to he the 
restriction of the chromatic microsomes to the nucleus, while, 
on the other hand, the linin network of the nucleus appears to 
have the same granular structure as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane appears to originato in a condensation 
of the same substance. Are these microsomes, then, the ulti- 
mate units of life? Yes and no 1 Yes, In the sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capable of growth and 
division in their particular environment— incapable, however, 
of an independent existence. No, in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that the ultimate units of living matter 
happen to coincide with the revelations of the most powerful 
microscope of the 20th cent.: and that if we insist on inde- 
pendent existence in an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion. We must obviously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly In a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplasm might he spoken of as ‘living.' 

• In its fullest meaning, however,’ says Wilson {pp. cit. p. 29), 

* the word “ living ” implies the existence of a group of co- 
operating activities more complex than those manifested by any 
one substance or structural element.' Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded ns a property of the cell-system ns a 
whole, and we do better to designate the separate elements as 
'active' and ‘ passive ’ rather than as ‘living’ and ‘ lifeless.' The 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce : strictly, therefore. It is not 
living, although for a short time it may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these microsomes— Intra-ccllular unite 
of a lower order— has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmnnn's granular theory of the constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparently was in relation to 
bis own investigations, remirded protoplasm ns a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
biohlasts. In a real measure, these microsomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmann's 
theoretical unite, and invite consideration ns more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing between the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ physio- 
logical unite,’ Darwin’s ‘gemraules,’ and Weismann’s ‘bio- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical unite, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of living matter — the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life — it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everj-thing depends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit wfil need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub- 
stance : in the absence of unclear material all sjTithetic meta- 
bolism is at an end. This has been experimentally proved on 
a very extended scale by merotomy and numerous Investlga. 
tions In regeneration. On the other hand, if Irritability la all 
that Is required, then the unit might well bo smaller and 
simpler : for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would be sullicient. Destructive meta- 
j holism may continue without the nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism is at an end. That is to saj^, it the question is 
viewed in the form ‘how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,’ the 
answer, as we have seen, is not dilHcnlt to find, and can be 
experimentally verified, depending ns it does upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(e) The nucleoli, rounded irregular bodies composed of a 
proteid substance markedly different from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and character, and 
in some in5tnncc3,nt nnyrate, are possibly nsource of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giv-ing reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the Inter- 
stices of the network, and apparently unaffected by many of 
the stains that act on the chromatin. It la clear and essentially 
liquid. 

A third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosome 
first definitely discovered by van Beneden In 1885, which as 
the spcdal organ of cell division is often regarded ns the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It commonly lies outside the 
nucleus, although close to it; sometimes, however, inside 
(Asearis univalens). It is generally surrounded either by a 
radiating area of the cyto-reticnlum, termed the attractmn- 
sphere or centrospbere ; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (arohoplasm) : sometimes In the 
vegetative stage it lies unattended by any differentiated matter, 
and is then often very diliioult to demonstrate. Typicaily the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single organ ; but, as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosome duo to anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cells receives one of them. The failure to substantiate its 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of ceil division, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear again tie novo, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, gro\vs, divides, and is in many coses 
passed on from ceil to cell, it also answers to the conception of 
an intra-cellular unit of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems Anally to dis- 
appear with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

With regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to bo secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more or less Arm consistency, and is often 
of considerable thickness ; on the other hand, many' animal 
cells, e.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are • naked,’ although even 
here some difference in consistency can be established between 
the outermost I.ayer of the cytoplasm and that Immediately’ 
beneath it. Where a deAnlte membrane occurs, it usually 
arises as a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Oellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forma the basis of the plant 
membrane (CsHioOs): it is, however. Impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances 8u<i ns lignine, cork, etc. 

Hitherto we have regarded the cell as an Independent organ- 
ism, ns an organic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicellular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, wo see that in point of origin and 
structure, i.e. morphologically, they are equiralent to a collec- 
tion of unicellular organisms, but phyaiolopcally the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism—* its autonomy,’ to 
use Wilson's phrase, * is merged in a greater or less degree Into 
th^eneral life of the organism ' (op. eit. p. 68). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintained? The problem la very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its speclAc industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal conditions they behave according to 
their speoiAo character. But eridcntly there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any par- 
tlcular cell, or group of colls. In relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism os a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative units in a limited 
degree only. ‘ They are rather,’ soys Wilson, * local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls into 
the background ’ (op. cit. p. 60). No true conception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gained except in so far as that 
life is conceived of as a whole, untrammelled by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses Itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. But in reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of notion. This does not, however, os already stated, 
prevent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 
independence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 
special conditions : such, at any rate, is one modern explana- 
tion of cancerous growth. 

(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
irritability, by which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of response, — ^re- 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli, — 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, hut 
infinitely complex, embracing in the last instance 
all that is implied in the word ‘ education ’ in the 
higher forma ; the unresponsive is the dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed- 
ingly complex object in the organism upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplified in a Protozoon, we find 
a series of specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. Paramecium is 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it ; it 
is positively phototaotic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set doivn as a characteristic of living matter : 
but whUo every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e.g. heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to be round in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
— the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are Known as the various tropisms ; 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes _ of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are ‘ a function 
of the symmetncal structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms’ (Loeb, Dynamics of Limng 
Matter, p. 6). Now, if lines of force (e.g. light 
rays, pravitation lines, lines of diffusion) strike an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that the lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical pointe, 
and at the same angle on both sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold; but we may consider five 
important groups — (a) thermal stimuli, (b) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its response to the 
particular stimulus applied to it. The experience 
of everyday life is sufficient to show us that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on difierently constituted objects ; a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier ; under electrical stiniulatipn 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, tlie liver its 
bile. On tne other hand, it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli will but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a_ muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form of 
stimulus; it has but one answer, — it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa : thev 
have but a single characteristic response to all 
kinds of stimuli. Wo have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub- 
stance : its action may, however, also result in a 
diminution of that characteristic activity. Inita 
bility is considered to be a fundamental property 
of living protoplasm, but it expresses itself in 
specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the influence of the ex- 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to tbermo-tactlsm, it maj' be noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital importance to every 
organism. There is a limit above and below which life ceases ; 
this limit varies with the organism, and indeed with the stage 
of Ito development. The maximum temperature for plants 
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uid animals is generally about 45* Centigrade. The minimum 
temperature is not so easily determined ; temperatures below 
zero are, on the whole, less injurious than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have of 
resistance to cold or neat is Inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
and badlli can resist great extremes of nigh and of low tempera, 
ture, there being instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110* 0., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140* 0. for at least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of temperature that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60* 0. above, to about 60* 0. below the freezing 
point, so that life, ns existing for the most part between -16* 0. 
and 45* 0., occupies about half of the range that is due to the 
earth’s climatic conditions. In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordinariiy manifests itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an inulspensable 
conjunct of life and an important constituent of protopiasm. 
Further, if we estimate me internal beat of the earth at 
5500* 0., we find that life has a place on not more than a tisth 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

(5) Light, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it ; they are posi* 
tively or ne^tively phototactio. As heliotroplsm, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals ‘ the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the ^ectrum are more 
effective neliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays’ (Loeb, op. cif. p. 118). That is to soy, there is a sort of 
division of iabour — the longer light waves (reds and yeilows) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue and violet) 
hasten heliotroplsm. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendril, the explanation is found in an excess of 
growth on the outer side ; but in heliotroplsm, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmlo etmtTaeliUty of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. .‘The essential feature of the 
beliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the light auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of the body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light' (ift. p. 121). Loeb has shown 
that in the case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be given in identically the same terms. He has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fiy or creep towards 
the flame, with the beliotropic curvature of plants, maintaining 
‘that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a compulsory automatic turning of the head toward 
the source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light ivos only a 
secondary phenomenon ’ (if), p. 125). That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that mokes the moth fiy to the candle 
fiame, but the compelling power of the light in turning the 
creature’s head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gammarus 
pvXex, a fresh-water crustacean, and the larvte of the house-fly) 
are found to bo negatively heliotropic, i.«. their heads bend 
automatically away from the source of light, while moat 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at aU. Further, in the 
case of some forma it is found that they are beliotropic at 
different periods in their life history, c.g. ants at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not — 0 difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures; in fact, by the addition of certain 
^einical substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that ho could make them negatively or 
positively hellotrople at will. Heliotroplsm plays a great part 
in determining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forma whoso life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

(o) Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropism. When animals are exposed to a galvanio 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the light rays. As the current not merely 
influences the superficial layers of an organism, os in the cose 
of the light rays, nut permeates the whole body, the responses 
in galvanotropic orientation are not so ideal ns in the case of 
heliotroplsm. 

(d) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, is known as geotropism. Geotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downivards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in the opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations in the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes ns much as possible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position Is 
also due to the stimulus of graiitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit. p. 162) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotroplc reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the inner car, or in certain cells 
of the brain, • through an Infiuence upon the reaction veloifi^ 
of certain chemical processes.’ 


(e) Ohemotropism is the name applied to the reply made by 
or^nisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from a centre of diffusion ; the organism is found to bend 
or move itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely as perfect as in that of the other 
tropisms, Inasmuch as the ‘ lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture ’ (f5. p. 16S). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attmetive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can be 
arranged by which that gas can be introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the gas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small algal into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very quickly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sake of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophylL 
It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells has a 
very human interest when wo investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as'leucocytes. The modem 
germ-theory os applied to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (i.e. the products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of the body. Now Jlctchnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that, 
e.g., the cocci of eiysipelas, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandering amceboid 
cells, and thus rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucocytes continual war Is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the straggle. Now, if, ns is practically certain, the 
leucocytes are initially stimulated by means of cliemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
occur only in accordance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacteria more acceptable to the leuco- 
cytes: this substance they have termed gcnerically opsonin 
(tKpuvia, *1 cater'). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonio value of the serum in any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 

(6) All living thiuM are further characterized hy 
continual change, physical and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of supply and waste, 
waste and supply, is designated by the term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a flame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, j’et all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes ofif transformed. Biolo^, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Nutrition and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions within its body, 
and rejecting others. Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built up 
from substances less complex and more stable, with 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub- 
stances— food reserves, or the protoplasm itself — 
are being broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. _ The more intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism otows. 

Now, all living things grow in a sense that is not 
predicable of other objects to which the word may 
be applied. For in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion — particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer ; living 
things grow by taking up particles of matter in 
between already existing particles at every point — 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
^ding to itself particles of the same matter as 
j itself — particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of the fluid aronnd it; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of its growth, manufacturing 
particles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth — by assimila- 
tion. The ciliate protozoon, Paramecium caud., if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
will grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at the expense of elements in the 
medium which are transformed into Paramecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last &, and let a represent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P-^a=nP-^b. This growth formula may bo 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the case of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result will be found to be of the general character 
A-bB=C-bD ; t.e. different substances are found in 


the two terms (e.p. Zn-f-^S 04 =ZnS 04 -f-Hj). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteristic of life : that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half_ of what is actually in progress ; for 
at the same time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 

From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, vanous 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e.ff. bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste ; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from simlight. The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 


our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 


(a) Every plant and animal respires, i.e. it takes up oxygen 
from Its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its oivn bodj’, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(b) The food materials of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inoi^anio world 
through the Instrumentality of chloropiasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants ore able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, yet a study_ of the development of the 
embrj'O in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capaoi^, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
in ths case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to differ- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable ceU-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(c) In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
corresponding substances make their appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These substances are known as ferments or enzymes, and parti- 
cularly in the constructive process, as it occurs in plants and 
animals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, i.e. in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the ceil produces an enzj-me for this end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may be said that life Is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzyme is at the basis of everj- functional activity. Digestion is 
due in part to the notion of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen in the lungs, and hands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certain conditions — com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution— the action of some 
enzj-mes is reversible, i.e. they can put together again what 
they have taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this aspect of the matter. What the enzj-me is 
in its inner nature is still unknown. It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule, in 


elementary structure It is more like a proteid than anything 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up with the 
peculiarities of its atomic structure rather than with any 
mysteries of Ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzymes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis : the substance acted upon la made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolic processes, corresponding 
proaucts are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms, c.g. 
starch in plants and glycogen m animals, oxidases and bypsina 
in both. 

We have spoken of the point of view that likens life to a 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has been 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of them 
to work apart from the living environment (e.g. rennet). Never- 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimate account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue to the charncterisfie 
achievement of the cell in co-ordinating and regulating these 
various activities that take place within it. Each enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one definite 
typo of molecular arrangement ; but the cell ns an energy trans- 
former is distinguished by the way in which it connects the 
varied complex reactions effected by these enzj-mes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
ns simply the sum of Its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake os to suppose that an organism is the sum of its 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of cell life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would be purely katabolic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities— 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock and key, or the 
reaction does not occur; but the characteristic of the liidng 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
atiJ in the using of the free energy of one reaction to carij’ 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities 
ns in the 

HjO into organic compounds, energy is taken up from other 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. ‘ This is the part taken 
up by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
cnergj’, and in an accompanying reducing action stores this 
energy up, at least in part, in a now sjuithesized body at a 
higher potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, cnzjmes may freely be used by the cell, 

but they are CO- • " •! r—cess’CMoore, 

i Jieeent Advanee , • .. .p. 188). All 

this fundamentr ' : ' . ■ ■ ■ • me way con- 

I trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
! trol we have the distinctive character of life. 


, but in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
conversion of carbo-hvdrates Into fats, or of COs and 


In metabolism there are three great stages which 
may each be characterized W a single word — Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in tbe 
interior of the protoplasm) ; leading to Retention 
and Excretion, Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences bettveen Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are b.ased on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From tbe food point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created by plants under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and re- 
solving it again into its original components. Tlie 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water ; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal reservoir 
in which the food can be stored until it is reduced 
to a more or Jess liquid absorbable condition. That 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present. 
Every wind that blow’s brings food to the leaves ; 
rain-water xvith salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Animals 
have to seek their food— it does not usually come 
to them. Hence the nature of animal food requires 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a digestive 
tract, organs to carry the body in search of food, 
organs to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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oretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyta, is confined temporarily to the male 
cells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus difier in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into ‘ the physical 
basis of life ’ by contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living thin^ exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life histoi-y, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
with accompanying change of form. Every living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Refer- 
ence has been made to a period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell-proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase of metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature grows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization — that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn — 
particularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
fertilization is not effected — is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this ‘capacity for 
death’ is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feeding area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance ; the recurrence of the living in- 
dividual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this oyclicol movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weismann long ago suggested the immortality ol the protozoa, 
but it is incapable ot veriQcation, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the speoifie histoiy, but again 
there is aln-ays, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the, higher plants and trees, construction appears to he con- 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 
CTow as long as it lives : nevertheless the Individual eventually 
dies, even although, e.g. by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole ivhich are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integnty. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. Tlie matter changes, but 
tbe_ form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
ivith their_ similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification ; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the special phenomena of a particular organism. 
Life clearly has unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and m the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his charactenstic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. ' The in- 
dividual dies — life is intermittent in form — not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

(a) Cell-division. — The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter- 
changes {e.g. respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the bulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as wo have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it aflects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained through division of the mass, and 
the motlier cell loses her identity in that of the 
tivo daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division — the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1840 it has been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of n 
mother ceil into two daughter cells (Biogenesis) : it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
cells in the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, we maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of n pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it plays a leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Itemak very 
naturally thought that division must commence In the very 
centre of the cell and work gradually outivards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as beginning by division ot the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction and division of the nucleus, and com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division In both animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Such a method of division seems very natural, and, if it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result In a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
Is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation with comparative rarity; nay more, evidence is 
gradually accumulating to show that direct division, which Is a 
division of the mass ot the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course ol rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary, it is often characteristic of such cells ns are on 
the way towards degeneration, ol tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly ot unusually' large size ; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitosis, although 

certain exceptionsonly make the w’'-’- 

understand. Tlie other method ■ ■ ■ ' .... 

Division, or Jtitosis (ju'rov, * a thre: . _ ■ , ■ . ■ 

volvcs the arrangement ot the linin and chromatin in a con- 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomos on the equator of a spindle fonned of 
linin, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosomes, and re-construction as the nuclei ol the 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cytoplasm of the mother cell in the region ot that same 
equator. 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation ot the chromosomet 
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by contraction of tho cpindlo fibres, but it is certain tbnt other 
factors, e.g. chemical and phs'sical changes going on in the 
oentrosphere ond nucleus, must be taken into account before 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
attempted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristic 
cell-division phenomena. Further, it is possible that, while only 
tho outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of tho spindle actually elongate, and push tho 
spindle poles apart : certainly the chromosomes themselves 
plaj' a passive rflle at this particular stage. Boveri regards the 
splitting of tho chromosomes ‘as an independent vital mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction ’ on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known i ■ ' ■ i 

actual chromatin granules, which ■ ' ■. ■ ■■ > 

of individuals (inasmuch ns in tho ' '■ ■ 

somes are in many instances not formed), and which are found 
in the fashion of granules firstly to allow of their uniform 
CTOwth, and secondly to admit of their precisely equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative division j for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide cvei^- particle of the chromatin of tho mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
In some cases to take place independently of the centrosome, 
making the relation between the two more doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

{b) Fertilization. — Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time in the life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were gradually 
shrinking in size after eveir such division, and 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of different origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new series of multiplications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the Protozoa, the 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 
point being furnished by any two cells which, after 
fusion, either separate and divide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-sexually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration sets in. At this stage 
union of these cells with others of diflerent origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of wliich, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
— an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

Tho number of divisions that may occur before tho a-soxual 
cycle of reproduction closes, varies considerably with dlBerent 
^ecies. Mautios in certain classical studies (.Archives de 
Zoologie exptrimentale, 2nd series, tome vi. pp. 105-273 ; 
Reeherches expirimentales sur la Multiplication des Infxuoires 
cilUs, tome vii. pp. 149-B17 J Le Rajeunissement karyogamigue 
chez les Ciliis) shows that in the case of Stylonichia pust. the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-130 fissions, that at the 
176th degeneration sets in ff conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the SlCth fission. In the case of 
Paramecium caudatum, maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas’ 
statements have been subjected to re-examination by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly by O. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, : If - “ " them 

over three depression periods . ■ ■ ■ -d for 

conjugation, and so prolonging ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ; ocess. 

Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
Irased on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 

In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, we have a similar process — a fusion 
of cells of different origin ; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the primary nucleus of the next generation. 
In multicellular organisms the cells which result 


from the division of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvox community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle closes in the higher forms when 
8ie sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cells. All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Algro it is simple enough. The capacity 
which eveiy cell, e.ff. of Pandorina, exhibits of help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
Tho former are of prime importance for tho in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘body,’ The 
germ cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
ficance for the individual life, but in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of tho species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far do^vn in 
tho animal scale as Volvox glohator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form some remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute biflagellate_ male 
spores which are produced in dozens by the division 
of a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells which initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, but have be- 
come differentiated through developing in diflerent 
directions. The evolution can particularly well be 
traced in the group of the Aigce. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind tnat the distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associated 5vith fertilization in some of these 
higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e.g. 
in the case of Paramecium, that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual proceeding from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetio eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature and produce e^gs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is kno5vn as an alternation of generations. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms, ns also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 
Coelenterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular organism at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ-cmls are apparently alike in 
the two sexes, and for that matter indistinguishable 
from the surrounding somatic cells. _ Then in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver- 
gence in themselves corresponding to the different 
functions that they will have to perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, ami 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Accord- 
ingly not only is it large, but its cytoplasm is 
laden ivith yolk or food-matter, and it is usually 
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surroTinded lay one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole ; for .the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytopla.sm and 
the storage of potential energy. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
oytoplaam. Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material ; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of labour between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fold object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells and to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
effects the one part of the scheme we call male; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do vuth the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from different cells. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, e.^., in the 
Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago (c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell Avas universally 
admitted. 

With repird to the growth end origin ot the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that both ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise in the case of sponges, in a Jelly-like mesoglooa 
that separates ectoderm and endoderm. In the Ccelenterata 
they arise In a germinal epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodermal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
U^at exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some instances. Yung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, found that by Increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (7) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
in the production of males. A truer reading ot the facts shows 
that the higher temperature Induced peater activity, resulting 
In a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, liowever, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknown : indeed, there 
Is evidence to show that it probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary ‘ 

The prior k ■ < ■ ■ ■ ' germ-cells has been 

very carefully ■ t, \ ' ' workers (Hertwig, 

Backer, Boverl). They have been tracked very far back in the 
developing egg, and Identified at their earliest appearance. 
In the case of the roundworm Ascan's, Boverl alreadv recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two^iell stage. 
Ikirther, it has been shown tliat this progenitor of the gerin- 
cells differs from the somatic cells, not only in Its greater size 
and richness in chromatin of the nucleus, but also In the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
Observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
of the egg-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 
germ-cells in the early (6 or 0) divisions cast out a portion of 
that substance in the case of one of the daughter cells Into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a proces-q 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored by the admixture of living 
matter from another cell. It consequently entails 



Fio. 8. — Fertilized ovum ot Ascaris; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating. To the right are the extruded 
polar bodies. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology, by 
kind permission ot the publishers.) 

the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask — ^What then is the ultimate end 
of fertilization? an anstver cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremo.st exponents ; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, as Siaupas and others believe, rejuven- 
escence of the conjugating individuals: in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, for it is always the com- 
mencement of a new series of divisions — in fact, strictly it 
means the formation of a new individual in protozoon and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumprion in the rase of 
Parameeium has been that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to divide ; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, 'while one individual of 
the original pair is mark^y vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 
period’ (Biol. Bull. vol. xl. p. 242). Now, if this is the case, 
it suggests in these apparently isogamous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiments have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con- 
tinue dividing tong after the usual term has passed, and 
parthenogenetic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation. Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasms 
whereby variations are produced and multimied; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work In the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro- 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to bs 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
is accompanied by it. But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, so to speak, half-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of theso 
statements represents the truest and most complete intcroreta- 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well bo applied universally in face of the groups 
that show no such gametic anions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are very closely related. 

Previous to fertUization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. With this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species ; in this way a progressive 
summation of tne chromosomes throughont suc- 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, aud still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of Dodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
represent in each case a conjugation of the 
paternal and maternal^ chromosomes which have 
hitherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in Avhich these double chromosomes divide longi- 
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tndinally, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in Avhich they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic or the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes into separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion— conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 



Fio. 4 — Later Btape In fertilization (Ascaria). Tho membranca 
ol tbe germ-nuclei have disappeared, and the two ohromo- 
Bomea derived from each, four in all, have become attached 
to the spindle fibres. (From Walker's Essentials of Cj/totogy, 
by kind permission of thopubllshora.) 

Boveri has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words: ‘The ripe egg 
possesses aU of the organs and qualities necessary 
for division excepting the centrosome, by which 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is protdded with a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through tho union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together; tho 
egg now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment’ {Sitz.-Bcr. Ges. Morph. Phys,, Munich, in. 

. 165). If this were an exact account, we should 
e further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosomes from the spermatozoon, 
ana their nuclei, i.e. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally persists as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g. of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new centrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
egg by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
winch either is the original centrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm — something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected with the correspond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined ; but it need 
not necessarily be the spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent, by the addition of Na Cl ; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


! thenogenetic development of the eggs of a fern 
(Marstlia) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, thus suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion ; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difierence in 
metabolic activity induced by the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
j connected ■with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
I tho only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. While undoubtedly in some 
forms {e.g. the sea-urchin Toxopneustes) areal fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatms chromosomes arise, yet in 
! other and probably the majority of animals the 
I two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its onm group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus tho paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that ‘ every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents’ (Wilson, op. 
cit. p. 208). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg-cell contains a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may be caused to develop •without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been indneed in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 

The question of tho individuality of tho chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the Buhstances of 
tbe different chromosomes are Jumbled up In a common mass 
at nuclear ro-construotion f The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us tbe better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical Bide RabI, so long ago as 1885, 
maintained, as tho result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that tbe chromosomes do not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. His idea 
was that the reticulum arose ns the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, In 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, tbe B.ame number issues from it at a later 
stape, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal cases of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that ‘the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
is the same ns the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed' OValker, TAe Essentials of Cytology, v- 02). 
In certain species the chromosomes can be distinguished during 
the resting stage of the nucleus ; and even if in most cases it 
looks ns if tho identity' of the chromosomes was lost at this 
stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it is so lost. In 
other species the chromosomes appear to show constant differ- 
ences of size and shape, so suggesting that they may possess 
specific individual characters. Finally, Hacker, Herla, and Zoin 
have shown that, in several oases iAscaris, Cyclops), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distmet, as far, at any rate (in Ascaris), as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeed, as tho 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, we consider that 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomes 
which are later separated in the reduction division ; as a final 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, In general, is an important — if it can be absolutely 
demonstrated— -an epoch-making discovery. With Harvey's 
name we associate the discovery Omne vivtim e vivo. To 
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Virchow we owe the induction Omnit eellula e eellula. Straa- 
burger first ciearly eatohlished the truth Omnis nucleus e 
nudeo. And with Boveri’s name it is Just possible that we 
ehaii have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to ceil generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generation, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of living things, are predi- 
cable of these intracellular units — in short, Omne ehromosoma 
e ehromosomate. 

Boverl has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiological differences exist amongst the chromosomes; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This suggesta that some 
definite relation exists between individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the ohromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we do not know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 
are in accordance with the tiendelian view -point (see art. 
Hereditt), and the individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or leas persistent morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 
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Fro. B.— Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
(x 8S0). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage (H) 
occupy about two hours, i is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consisting of improximately 128 cells sur- 
rounding a central cavity. (iFrom Wilson's The Cell, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 


As a result of some form of stimulus consequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour ; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the dilierent stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difiicult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, e.g., of the Protozoa, sheds floods of li^ht 
upon the question. In the course of this diflcr- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs — what at one stage played 
one particular rOle is found at a later stage to 
function in a differenc manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right_ angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in tne rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes ; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the req^ements of 
definite mechanical conditions, but also, and more 
distinctively, "ivith reference to the future ceU- 
orientation and structure of the animal: of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufllcient account has oeen offered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it {op. cit. p. 377), ‘ we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.’ Study of aU purely mechanical 
factors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of CTowth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise ; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
which certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness or this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at the most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers ; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, who maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
definite parts which will later be built up out of 
them. Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
band, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary ivith nuclear materiaT shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization — if it exists — must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus ; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nuSeus. The differentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cj'toplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismann’s theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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condition in the early cells, until nt last in each 
cell there is simply left that particular determin- 
ant which controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division in matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (Amphioxtis), although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it ; while in the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
appears to contain tlie material for the right half 
of the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deficiency by a peculiar land 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it be 
equally distributed at every cell division, how is 
difierentiation accomplished? Driesoh has sug- 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 
‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it; if 
its position be clianged, it gives rise to something 
different; in other words, Its prospective value is 
a function of its position’ {Studicn, iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances; but it is evident that 
not merely tlie position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has sliown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embrj’o or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Am2}!iioxus, 
according ns the isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside doum. This seems to 
mdicate that all the material for a complete, if 
half-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxiis, the blastomere is not so firmly sot that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotentinl, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but that sooner or later dilferentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand — sooner, ns in the case of the mollusc 
Dentalium, whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
a part and develop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artificially cutting off pieces of the egg) ; later, 
us in the case of Amphioxtis, where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, Science, vol. xxi., No. 530). In Amphioxns 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dentalium the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
so that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, yt is difficult to avoid beliei’ing that 
differentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
efl'ective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, ivithin 
which the development after fertilization goes on. 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by the isolated 
blastomeres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively reared. 

At the same time it must not bo forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of the developing form. Cells do 
become diflerentinted, and tliis seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may be 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or be trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri in 
the early somatic cells of the developing Ascaris. 
Driesch’s conception of the nucleus as a ‘ storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities,’ is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is that ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs’ are distributed to the cells in a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment 18 mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the sense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view-points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to be found. 

Finally, wo are unable to forget the dominating 
r61e of tlie environment in all development; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of the two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; we_ are alniost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
ment as a single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we re-affirm that of that raan'el- 
lous co-ordinating power which guides development 
rhythmically and orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, ‘ we 
no more know now the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how tlie properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water ’ {op. cit. 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘ co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations,’ that capacity of the idioplasm of the 
germ-cell to respond to the influence of the environ- 
ment BO as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
ns we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic of 
life. See also artt. Development, Evolution, 
Heredity. 
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BIRTH (Introduction). — ^In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected^ with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such rites and 
observances may be considered under six heads : 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from vritchoraft. 

8. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortune for the child. _ 

6 and 6. The admission of the child, and the re-ndmisslon of 
the parents, into society. 

I. The condition of tabu. — It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
‘ the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society’ (JA/xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also affected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- 
bourhood. Women are, during the Avhole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at_ every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to place a man under tabu ; hence 
warriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to be purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unkno'wn. A men- 
struating woman is set apart ; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Couvade . — It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth _ have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
well recognized, is the intention of the couvade. 


Hindu, literary (A. Hillebrandt), p, 649. 

Hindu, popular (W. D. Sutherland), p. 651. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 652. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 659. 

Pars! (J. J. Modi), p, 660. 

Roman. — See ‘ Greek and Roman,’ p. 648. 

Teutonic (E, MOGK), p. 662. 

This custom, which has been in modem times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a primitive rite. 
A fairly-developed example is given by Sir Everard 
im Thnm. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Gniana, he says : 

‘Even before the child is bom, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works as usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last ehe 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the child 
Is born. Then in a lew hours — often less than a day— the woman, 
who, like all women living in a very unartiflcial condition, 
suffers hut little, gets up and resumes her ordinary work. . . . 
In any case, no sooner is the child born than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. One other regulation, mentioned by 
Schomburgk, is certainly quaint : the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger-nails, but he may use for 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
even weeks’ (im Thurn, Indians o/ Guiana, p. 217). 

The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
knotvn as the ‘ man-childbed,’ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French tvriter of the 17th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturelle ct Morale des Antilles. But the ‘ man- 
childbed’ is only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts oi the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other ; each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santms of 
Rajmahal, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home lightly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of the room. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes place, the success of the hunt will be im- 
perilled. Once the change is accomplished, she is 
tree to go about her ordinary avocations (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly wash 
her arms ; her oil-vessel is kept full of oil hung up 
in the bouse or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Afncana, 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband will 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
salt may act as a potent poison {Arehivio, xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife wll speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- en /crocsfiariga rassen, p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship generally pre- 
ceded that which recognizes the fatlier’s relation- 
ship. The custom of couvade proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr, Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilineal is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish \vitu the gathering strength 
and prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even m the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy {JAI xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
gradual disappearance is due to this idea having 
fallen into the background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
{Mutterrecht^, 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvade 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother's. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave the great weight of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supported by some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the gMo^t-legal fiction 
which would be thus created must be founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un- 
necessaiy as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore would in time be dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade ivill 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind^, 1878, 
p. 291 ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1894-96, ii. 
400; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 416.) 

(6) Delivery in seclusion. — It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the open 
air. The Herero woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her mother’s hut; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hut, Avhere she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 19 ; S, Afr. F. L. Journ. i. 41, ii. 61). In 
British Columbia the KAvaldutl woman is delivered 
out of doors ; the Sk’qomic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
woods be for any other reason inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dAvelling, Avhich is of con- 
siderable size (Boas, Brit. Ass. Rep., 1896, p. 673; 
1900, p. 479). Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient Avithdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
of the band (MatheAvs, Ethnol. Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 16). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes place in the forest ; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are delivered on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, Avhere immediately afterAvards they Avash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst. del 

* The present Avriter is aware of onlv one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Guiana (Brett, Ind. Tribes of Guiana, 1808, 
p. 101). A reference to Jlr. Ling Roth’s table {JAI xxii. 232), 
and to his authority (Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891), shows 
that in the other alleged case mother-right, though still the 
rule, has begun to give way. More information is desirable 
on the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Rio de la Plata, Montevideo, 1896, p. 66). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, 1907, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dAvelling is provided for menstruant Avomen, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be inflicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills and other tribes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the Avoman is placed for 
delivery in a barn or a hut at a distance from the 
house (L' Anthropologic, xiv. 716). Tlie Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family divelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it Avould be a bad omen for 
any one but the Avoman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Rev. Trad. Pop. xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much ns a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot be carried out by de- 
livery in the open air aAvay from the community, or 
Avhere by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, the tabu 
is none the less strict. In the Avest of Victoria the 
Australian AVoman remains in her husband’s wuum, 
or shelter, but he is requiied to live elseAvhere; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and every one is sent aAvay from the vicinity except 
tAA’o married Avomen, avIio stay with her (DaAA’son, 
Austr. Aborigines, p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the AA'estem coast of India the hut is deserted by 
the other inmates for five days (JAIiv, 376). The 
Visayans of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fishing-nets and the fighting cocks from the house, 
just as AA’hen a person is dying there, else they 
Avould bo unlucky (JAFL xix. 209). When a birth 
takes place in the house, the Indians of the Uaupes 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and boAvs and arroAvs, untU 
the next day (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these objects Avould be affected by the unclean- 
ness of child-birth if alloAved to remain, and pro- 
bably Avould have to be destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of Noav South Wales, Avith 
every vessel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion (JAIi\. 268). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
the hut, they, it is Avidely believed, Avill be un- 
lucky in their oaa’u occupations, as in the NeAV 
Hebrides, Avhere the yams they cultivate AAdll be 
spoiled (ARW x, 616). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth. — As a ruletbe 
husband, in common Avith aU other men, is required 
to be absent on the occasion of child-birth. The 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to be 
the condition of tabu under Avhich the parturient 
woman lies — a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everyAvhere. Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives ; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may be present (Amer. Anthr. [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a spectacle that everybody— men, Avomen, and 
children— flocks to enjoy, except the husband, Avho 
alone must be absent. During the Avhole of the 
Avomnn’s subsequent seclusion, Avhich lasts until the 
child is big enough to craAvl, her husband never 
pays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
food (JAI xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midAvife, Avhile all other 
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men must keep away. This is the custom of some 
of the wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan Paces of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midWe, hut the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the neighbouring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to be present (Roth, Ethnol. Studies, up. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the husband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands {JAI xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op. dt. 354), as well 
as among the Basques {ZE xxxi. Verhandl. 292) ; 
while among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol. Survey, Philimine 
Islands, i. 59). In the Marquesas Islands lie is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe {L'Anthrop. vii. 546). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by the mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly aflSrmed ; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bound, and which are not to be explained by 
mystic sympathy with the newborn child. Indeed, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ as on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, p. 197). The Sulkas of New 
Pomerania are similarly affected; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plauts they are about to put in the ground, require 
to be purified {AA [N.F.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on the matter, an alterna- 
tive conjecture may be hazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the "wife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent was counted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child would be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknowi, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 


The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
womann mother when alive and withm reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling beWeen the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from laying 
down a general rule as to what is natural and 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woman, particularly at her first confinement, re- 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisited ^ him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the Basuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents {FL xv. 250). 

(d) Tahu of the child. — The condition of tabu 
thus affecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to the newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples ; and this purification, as in 
Christian baptism (q.v.), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
times father, mother, and chUd are all purified 
together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and chUd remain in seclusion for five days. The 
parents neither work nor wash, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
wUl be injurious to the chUd. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, all men are expressly 
stated to be absent at parturition (ffloSus, xc. 351). 
The SwahUi of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At the end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
thefirstoecasion of cohabitation, thefather, mother, 
and chUd bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 
‘diet-breaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
chUd’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed (ZE 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Transi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the Uls to 
which it was heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic phUosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2 . Dangers attendant on child-birth. — That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved. These dangers (which can be but briefly 
alluded to here) aflect the mother as well ns the 
child, and in some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources — evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 
ceremonies the most effectuo.l. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits hove special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptized child, and often for snatching 
it away, as to the theological doctrine of originm 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is churched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone ; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cross by 
way of prophylactic over the child before it w 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Christianity by the child in the act of birth (ZVK 
vi. 309). By many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PB ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed diffi- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
Changelings). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the eril eye {q.v.). "Wliere the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rigid, the reason. 
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express or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced, Folld. p. 123), in summoning the 
mid-wife. On the island of Kythnos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, aU the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed -with a pot of jam (Hauttecocur, Folld. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave the house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan's Mag., July 1886, 
p. 201). But -vritchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Galanthis, one of Alcniene’s at- 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress’ delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell {Metam. ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher-folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (S 6 billot, Folld. des Pechettrs, p. 3). 

3 . Attempt to obtain easy delivery. — Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various counterv’ailing means are em- 
ployed. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and baroarous peoples to bo eU'ected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on mard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flouriMiing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Ofierings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them ; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the house-spirit, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle-A^dt and 
the swaion or munla, the ghost of a woman who 
has died in child-birth {Intemat. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 
69). In extreme cases obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
^irits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 
Geschlechislcben, p. 681) ; though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult lalxiur is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by aU present. The Arunta hus- 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes ofi' all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just imder her 
breast, apparently with the object of dri-ving out 
the child. If this be ineSeotual, the husband walks 
slowly up and do-wn, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his wife lies about fifty 
yards away, -ivith a -view to inducing the child to 
follow him (Spencer-Gillen®, p, 466). In Malta a 


specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be bom. Analogous to this 

S iece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
lark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth (ZVK i. 183) ; in Karpathos the 
patient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care must be taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the house. Nohody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom — a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a wndely-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of Avitchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. In cases 
of difficult labour the imhappy woman is closely 
questioned and made to confess. It is believed 
that, until she does so, the child cannot be bom. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities ; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St, Eleutlierios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on tlmt of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out ; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. MTien a population 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are lield to be of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-shells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husband’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles— anything, in short, 
that may bo supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause dilficulty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences — are em- 
ployed ; and they avail not only for assisting 
delivery but for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is almost universal. 
The mle that, where a mother and new-born child 


are lying, fire and light must never be allowed to 
go out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans ; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it os a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
os fire and light. 

4 . Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
— The child’s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child bom 
on one day of the week or of the month difier from 
those of a child bom on another day — a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny — another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden bowl from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, loc. cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called ‘the fating of the 
Fates’ (rA /lotpoifia tSv MotpOv). But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Rodd, Customs 
and Lore of Modern Cfreece, 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sox, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the chUd with her, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in rearing it ; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. | 
Afterbirth, etc. — A point of great importance is i 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and ' 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter ^ 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took ! 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic ' 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ house. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the cnUd’s growth is 
promoted (ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho-i (‘vital principle,’ ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
Aniea — a supernatural being whose business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb-— recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cJio-i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho-i, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-i. He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull. North Queens- 
land Ethnog. v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 

E lacenta the younger brother of the child. They 
old that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
him and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fi^ts and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisme in den Ind. Archipel, pp. 25, 189). In 
Europe, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 


part of the placenta were eaten by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (Sdbillot, Paganisms, p. 30) ; 
for the placenta and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta where it wiU be eaten by ravens ; he will 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Eep. Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 674). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at difierent crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate : it grows, prospers, and decays with the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘ The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 62); Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various ways 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the caul. A 
child born with a caul is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowned, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the caul contains the child’s 
guardian spirit (fylgia) or a part of its soul. The 
Icelandic midivife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe bom again — a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-bora babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed up in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Konigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child (Ploss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

S. Admission of the child into the community. — 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
end to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledgea member of the community until he has, 
ears later, passed through the puberty ceremonies ; 
ut he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerring from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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Barily that •which the child ■will boar throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Christi- 
anity by baptism; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modified, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see Baptism). 

(а) Visit of friends. — Prior to the ceremony^ of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to oiler their eon- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or eliild. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the ^ests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and conduct. They must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use some such oflensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it : 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it — a rite knorvn equally well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see Evil Eye, Saliva). In Austna, 
■visitors are sprinkled rvith holy water. Among 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invited 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted — a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Islanders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. It is perliaps a rite of 
sympathetic magic. 

(б) Becognition by the father. — Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peoples a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined Avith that ceremony. Occasionally it is 

g receded by a test of legitimacy, as among the 
laganda (JAI xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
formed not by the husband, but by his father. 
Becognition is effected in various ivays. The 
Santa! father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Bural Bengal, p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food {JAI, xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when bom, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Becognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
km. Among the Amaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. Neither the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any way to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over wth 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Eingeb. Siid-Afr. 
p. 108). Among the ancient Welsh it wo^d seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
■within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of G^wynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred ■with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred ; and 
once performed it was conclusive (Anc. Laws of 
Wales, Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

{c) Presentation to the god. — Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 

S rotcction (Internat. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
lexico the Tarahumara mother on the fourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the child 
down naked and e.xposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new chUd 
(Lumholtz, UnJcnoion Mexico, i. 273). The Wichita 
present the chUd to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth. Wichita, 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 
erformed by the Bonga mother in South Africa ; 
ut, since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer : ‘ Grow, grow, grow ; there is thy moon ! ’ 
(Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl {Bull. Soc. Neuchat. Giog. 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, it is presented to the new 
moon mth the prayer: ‘0 new moon, I shall bo 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
coeur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of chUdren to look at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
Hupa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child ; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put in the fire. ‘ It was thought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits : we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Hupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 61. 'The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

{a) Geremontes of admission. — The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin ; and, wherever ancestor-worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, ns a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
dra'wn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then .slaughtered ; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted with the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned ; and, on tins 
being ascertained, the name of the relative _ in 
question is imposed upon the child by acclamation 
of the people present {Jesup Exped. -vii. 611). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and chUd under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification of the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of the 
child. The Herero of German South-West Africa 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
is released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which hums on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief’s eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose duty it is to keep the fire always burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
‘ To you is a child bora in your viU^e ; may this 
[village] never come to an end 1 ’ Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead with 
bis oivn, he gives it a name. The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the loerft 
or the father, or, if they please, each riving a 
new name (S, Afr. F. L. uoum. ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 
tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist, of 
New World, 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans- 
men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midiivife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 
pronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 
The family, which up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
•wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm ivith the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irrespective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Mural Bengal'', 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of a name among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects ; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and worid 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born — it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Bom. Head-hunters, p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions; baptism. 
— ^In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the dedication of the child- to 
(Jod effects its entrance into a wuder society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astical rite tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the efiect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted •with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o'clock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was bora) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. 'The celebration 
is then closed with a feast {ZE xxxi. 67). 
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. Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must therefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and •without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from spirituous 
liquors until it is over (Am Urguell, ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchbacK, the child 
would bo amicteu in the same way (Bdrenger- 
F6raud, Trad, de la Provenee, p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, ns in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies : in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occasion — a luxury in which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed ; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary ; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But where this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that liis, child may be endowed with 
fleetness of foot (Grimm, Teut. Myth. iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to leam easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. ' If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devU has gone out of it. But this is not the 
imiyersal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it -will be good ; at Lifege, if it cries, it wUl become 
a bad character. At Marseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a gopd constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old ; in 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry •will hardly live. (5n 
leaving and returain" to the house a special ritual 
has frMuently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the child, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoal brands are laid : this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything e^vil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The mid'nife says three 
times as she goes: ‘I take away a heathen and 
bring yon back a Christian’ (Toppen, Abergl. aus 
Masuren^, 1867, p. 81) — a sentimentof very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in some form or other all over Europe. When 
they are at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now qualified to be, and fre* 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Christening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may seedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the miuwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. He will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the T^ol, the 
godparents of the first cliild of a family fulfil the 
same office for the subsequent children ; it would 
be an insult to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child is callea drakos, or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The cpitliet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its futm-e development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. In Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets tne little pro- 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. She waves 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drakos but a Christian ; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, loe. cit p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of a people ; they 
are a pledge of its continuance ; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a drain and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
IB to the interest of the entire commimity that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the morm and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity. — The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, wthout any special ceremony of purifica- 
tion. When among the Uaupes of Bram birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, ns we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Trav. Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west ox India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband {JAI iv. 376). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is burnt oET: 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification (JAI ii. 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from fapu and 
make them noa (common). The one consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then offered to the atxui 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is ofiered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior {,JAI xix. D8). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby^s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household aflairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 
oughly cleansed. The child is formaUy bathed 
and rubbed with com-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
above the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for those which the mother has received 
from them during her confinement {Journ. Am. 
Ethn. and Arch. ii. 165). Here it will be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com- 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§ i (d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may be possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of his 
family. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period — two, three, or even four 
years. Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned : 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
so largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar ; but 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infiddity (van Gennep, Tdbou et ToUmisme, 1904, 

p. 168). 
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The tahu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to be 
churched. Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
regarded as impure. Special precautions must be 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart ; she must not work ; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in the 
threshold of the house; a flaming brand or a 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her retam 
a feast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpathos the mother takes her 
child and a jug’ of water to church. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at each house, ‘ that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to make the 
nlates ns strong as the iron of the key ’ (Bent, 
loc. cit, p. 205). Newly fortified and cleansed by the 
rites she has undergone, she is no longer tabu, a 
centre of infection, but, ndth her child in her arms, 
a fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not bo taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
BAPTISSI, CSANGEIilNOS, CHARMS AND AMULETS, 

Divination, Evil Eye, Family, Infanticide, 
Names, Purification, Tabu, Twins. 

Lusratohb,— T he best general accounts of birth customs and 
superstitions are to be found In Das Bind in Branch und Sitts 
der VUlker, by H. Ploss, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884, and Das 
Ifrib in d$r Xatur- und VGlkerhunde, by the same author, 8rd 
ed., edited ^ Max Bartels, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1891, and subsequent 
editions, i^or the customs and superstitions of particular 
peoples, reference may be mode to the various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous to mention here. In this, as in other 
department of anthropology, there Is now a large accumula- 
tion of materials In monographs, works of scientTfio explorers 
and missionaries, the loumais of anthropological (Including 
folklore) and geographical societies, and the publications of 
American and European mueeums and universities, and of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. 

£. Sidney Hartland. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian). — With the As- 
syro - Babylonians, as with other nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a chUd was 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn haupened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, but the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
Ite^uhlic, viii. 546 B-D.* Even the ideal city, 
it IS there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but from 
without. This degeneration was brought about 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 
period of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 
ber in question being 12,960,000, which he calls 
‘the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 ■with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
cated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
3, 4, and 6, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
•Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

* See Hilprccht'a excellent exposition of the connexion of 
Plato’s and Pythagoras’ nnmbers m The Babylonian Expedition 
ttf the University of I’enniyfeania, 1698 ff., vol. xx. pL 1, p. 290. 


seem to be no doubt that both that and the idea 
connected ■with it originated ■with the older of 
the nations which have handed do^wn to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and healtW offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-Babylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time — ■with them, the periods when the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, probably the former. The numbers 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
Bntish hluseum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the ‘geometrical number.’ They 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15tli (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’*), 
and decreasing afterwards.t 
Naturally, there is at present much doubt as 
to how these numbers were used in deciding the 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon will give an idea 
of the method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of the month Tammnz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislev an edipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their offspring prosper (a variant has ‘ their 
offspring will fall’).t This is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date would be an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as an evil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar nnmbers and dates influencing births, the 
moon was supposed to affect the offspring in other 
ways ; for, when a halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lngola or Sarru, ‘ the 
king’ {Begulus, Merodach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male offspring.§ 
Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to have been less 
regarded than Istar or Venus, and that goddess 
less than Z6r-panitum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicated by the name Eru’a, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, which she bore. It is on this account 
that, in the bi-lingnal legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Aruru, as the one 
who formed, ■with Merodach, the creator of aJl 
things, the seed of mankind.il Among the names 
of Istar-Z6r-panltum bearing on this subject were 
Ama-du-hatxxurivmu pit&t burki, ‘the mother who 
openeth the loins ’ ; NagarSaga, ‘ the framer of the 
fetus’ ; Sasuru, * the goddess of the fetus’ ; Nin- 
tur, ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna=b{lit 
btnti, ‘the lady of birth (?)’ ; Nitudim, ‘the lady 
of procreation*; Ani, Ama, Mama, and Mami,^i 
all, apparently, meaning ‘ mother.’ It uill thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of Z5r-pan!tum 
(for Zer-banttum, ‘seed-creatress’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into $ar~ 
panitum, ‘the bright one’), is more than justi- 
fied. 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth — whether by reflexion, as it were, of his 
spouse Zer-panltum, or because ho was regarded 
ns ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the creator of the gods offiy 
because identified with them— an identification 
due to the theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he ■U’as patron), the 
• See PSBA, 1904, p. 65. 
t See JRAS, April 1009, p. 637, footnote, 
t See TV A I iii. 60. 23 (a) ; and for the came daj- of the 6th 
month, 114 (6). The same omen is given for the 20th of Tishri 
In 67 (a). 

5 Pinches, Texts, pk 
I JRAS, 1691, p. 395 
^ PSBA, voL xxxi, 

* Texts from Bab. Table 


2, K 178, lines 6-6. 

, line 21. See also pn. 897, 899, 400 405 
, 1909, p 21 and pi. 8 ; cf. Caneiform 
ts, XXV. pk 30, K. 2109, line* 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tutu,* which is rendered 
m'Ollid (lani, niUddiS ildni, ‘ begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’t 

Children being naturally desired, it is not to he 
wondered at that a letter ^ould exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-B61 writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sistcr,t ‘ My heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte (libhua xl^i (?) kt tdri).’% 
Not-withstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they presumably made 
use, which furthered or prevented not onw love, 
but also conception and hearing— <16an 6ri, dhan Id 
Sri, ‘ stone of conception, stone of non-conception ’ ; 
Man dlddi, dhan Id dladi, * stone of hearing, stone 
of not-bearing ’ ; Sammi Sri, Sammi Id Sri, ‘ plant 
of conception, ^ant of non-conception ’ ; Sammi 
dlddi, Sammi Id dlddi, ‘ plant of bearing, plant of 
not-hearing.’ || The ‘ plant of bearing ' is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas : ‘Give me then the herb 
of bearing — show me then the herb of bearing I 
Bring forth my offspring and shape for me a name.’ 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
potion was made from the herb which one or 
both of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the legend. It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
appealed to the goddess Istar ; hut the mutilation 
of the record deprives us of the sequel.lT 
References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in- 
scriptions are rare, hut there is every probability 
that the present material ■will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agadd by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-bom 
mfant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 
erson, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
een employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
a prayer, or incantation, recited on benalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring ; 

‘The woman 

Her binding, which la before thy divinity, may it bo reiieved ; 

safely may she bring forth — 

May she bring forth, and may she live ; may what is there 
prosper. 

Into the presence of thy divinity safely may she go, 

Safeily may she bring forth, and] may slie perform thy 
service.’ 

This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, hairing been used by the Sumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birtli occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 

•The word for ‘bring forth,’ ‘beget,’ in 8 amero- Akkadian, 
was utu, of which srutu is evidently a reduplicate form. 

t In what way Merodach was regarded as the renewer of the 
gods is uncertain ; the phrase may refer simply to the ‘ captive- 
gods,’ who had been Tiamat's helpers in the fight ■with her. 
He is said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

i Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, ns In Heb. 
(cf. Ca II . 173 , ‘ bride ’), etc. 

§ Campbell Thompson, hate Babyfonian Letters, 1908, Ho. 40. 
The text is not certain in some places. 

H Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xvi., plates 26 
and 81. See also pk 86 : Sami sinniSti li dlddi, ‘ the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear’; and pi. 27: SammuS {o-fur(or, 
{a-sur},‘ the plant of the serpent of conception,’ or ' of the fetus.’ 

If See Jensen, ‘ Mythen und Epen ’ (,Assyr. Bibliofhek, vol. vLX 
p. lOSff. 


Atarpi, or, as Jensen * reads the name, Atar-hasia 
(the Chaldtean Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Z6r-panitum, 
the spouse of Merodach),'after uttering her incan- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly, 
she called ont, ‘ "Women, husbands 1 ’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things) — 7 were made male, and 7 female — fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress (?) of the house, Ma^ 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (?), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to ■withhold (?) 
(her)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words eikaru, ‘male,’ and elli-. . , probably 
part of Sllitu (-ii, -ia), ‘ pure,’ suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, but the words which 
are certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
to have typified the building up of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
■was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male ; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities ; 

•Toung wast thou, AfSur-banl-ilpU, whom I (Neho) left unto 
the Queen ol Nineveh : 

A suckling wast thou, A£Sur-bani-&pU, whom I satisfied on 
the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 
twain thou sui&est, twain thou pressest to thy face.’ t 

The expression, ‘Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs m the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater ■vividness. 

Naturally certoin days of the month, and prob- 
ably certain months or the year, were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.O.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day’ (Mdr-dmi- 
Ssrd) are met wth ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th ■vyas 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum,:^ eclipses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the 20th 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu Uu SamaS, 
‘eclipse of the sun,’ being used), but probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was regarded as 
shining victoriously. XJlulda (Elulda=Elula:us), 
‘he of the month Elul,’ and ^ehetda, ‘he of the 
month Tebet,’ are also found ; but though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 

•Jensen, ‘Mythen und Epen,’ p. 287; notes thereon, pp. 
643-648. 

t S. A. Strong In the Transactions of the 9th Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, vok ii. pp. 208, 
205, 200. (His translation differs somewhat from the above, 
but not on essential points.) 

? WAI, vol. V. plates 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful -whether any luol^ 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may he gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘ makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached ; and in aU probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following %vill 
give some idea of the nafrire of these forecasts : 

‘If a woman It — u.. — j ‘•’•ere is the ear of a lion, 

there will be a ; ■: ' . 

If a woman ' ■ ' ■ ' , . its right ear doea not 

exiat, the life of the prince will be long.* 

It a woman has brought forth, and fta right ear ia email, the 
bouse of the man will be destroyed. 

It a woman has brought forth, and from the first hla head ia 
filled with grey hairs, the iife of the prince wili be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth S.malea, there will be hardship 
In the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will be destroyed. 

It a cow has brought forth S, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardship of a year— the harvest will not prosper.'! 


These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very difficult to translate. 

IjiraBaTORit.— The literature has been given In the foot-notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

BIRTH (Celtic). — The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty, Aristotle (Politica, vn. xv. [xvii.) 2) 
records that ‘many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
(diro^dxretv t4 yiyvSneva) into a cold river, or of 
putting on them scanty covering, as among the 
Celts.’ The Einperor Julian states {Orationes, ii.) 
that with the ' Celts (though with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new- 
born child on a shieldj which was put in the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the shield would float, 
but otherwise it would sink, thus affording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to bear upon the 
birth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘the 
women themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed in their own steads.’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635*) ; but this custom is re- 
ported in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Siculus, V. 14) — a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely difl'erent 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, Beallexikon der indo- 
germ. AUertiimsTtunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 347 f.; 
fflrt, Jndogermarten, _Strassburg,_i905-7, p. 717 f.; 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, JulUan, Re- 
cherches aur la religion ganloise, Bordeaux, 1903, 
p. 64 f.). At the same time, it should bo noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a _ late 
period in Provence, as is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aveassin ct Nicolctte (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14th__cent. 
source by Ploss {Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70), 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 


• Lit. ‘ the days of the prince ■will be old.’ 
t From WAI IL pb 65, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7; 
Boiesler, Document! reZalyft aux prititget, Paris, lS9i-02, p. 
IIS, verso 11, p. lie, 19 ; and E.M. tablet K 78, 11. 2-S. 


birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was bom. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to ‘ Dionysus,’ at the month of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, aU 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but of. below, p. 692 f.). 

The pagan Irish material on. birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, RCel vi. 173 ff.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘ went 
to the meadow that was on the bank of the river 
Concobar. There she sat her down on a flagstone 

S iiiriin iarumfor in lice cloichthi) that was on 
ink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.’ Too much must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the Cdir Anmann, 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Windisch, 
Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1905, iii.), states that 
a band of girls (inghenraidh) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the’ birth had taken 
place, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child ’ {ib. 273), t.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. Thus the Druid Cathfaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the hirth of 
Ddirdre (Hyde, in Zeit. f. kclt. Philologie, ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cemach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism {chansat an tnbailhis ngeint- 
lidke) over the little child ’ (Cbir Anmann, 261). 

Litbratore. — J uUian, Recherehes tur la religion gauloite, 
Bordeaux, 1003, p. 64 t,; Dottln, Ifanuel pour tervir d ViUtd* 
de Fantiquitl eelliqtu, Paris, 1006, pp. 141, 143 f. 

Louis H, Gray. 

BIRTH (Chinese). — The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-hirth, 
differ widely _ in the various portions of the 
Empire, and it would be almost os difficult to 
describe them in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘ Birth customs in Europe.’ 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual deflexion from the ancient usage ; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the physical 
benefits which are supposed to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should be remembered that the elaborate 
preparations -n-hich are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxious crisis — the safety of tlie child and 
mother — but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end- 
less torments in the 'Lake of Blood,’ which ia 
the special department of the under-world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care whicli surrounds the 
birth-chamber may be said to bo replete -with 
religious significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required by 
the expected arrival (in the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Cliarms from the neigh- 
bouring temple arc sometimes procured to fasten 
on the bab^s body as soon ns bom, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts of 
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spirits with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the hirth-pangs begin to he felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
candles and hum incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘god of wealth’ and the ‘kitchen god,’ offering 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is provided 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response — and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
‘ birth-speeding goddess,’ -wiio is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs. The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘ clasp the waist ’ of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘longan’ 
fruit and thin gmel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical potions which are held to be 
very efficacious. Ilea candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and nil words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted — the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful confidence, and the avoid- 
ance of any suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon as the child is hom, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, which is then heated for 
the baby’s first bath. (The bath is in some places 
postponed till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
IS generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the body instead. ) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long end 
sloughing away in about a week. The infant’s 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist bonze, or monk, probably with a 
view to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the wearer’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of haby-clothes.) 
The male and female ‘ guardians of the bed ’ are 
then respectfully ‘ worshipped.’ The placenta and 
its attacliment are placea m a bottle, hermetically 
sealed, and put under the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a liquid compounded of 
materials representing the five flavours — salt, sour, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet — are administered 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not supposed to sample its own mother’s 
milk until it has first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good ■wish, and duck-eggs 
dyed red are also sent, with the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘ in'vdted,’ t.e. by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off -with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped,’ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arri'vmg armed ■with some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silver 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst young 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can bo imposed upon him, ■with 
amulets and charms to protect nim from e'vil 
influences— a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. In some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to ■violent rocking,' 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘rise in life,’ and also be able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes. 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to the temple 
to offer incense (in some places, in the case of a 
boy being bom, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe delivery and happy fortune. 

LrraiATtniB. — Dyer Ball, Thingg Chinae>, Lond. 1900; 
Women’s Conference In Ohlun on Home Li/e of Chinete Women, 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

BIRTH (Egyptian). — ^A tale dating from the end 
of the Middle Kingdom relates how the wife of 
the priest of Be in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, H6ki the frog- 

goddess, consort ofKhnum), and bfeskhdni (see 
oelow), officiated as midw'ives, having disraised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while lUmum 
accompanied them ns baggage-carrier. They ac- 
cepted a bushel of barley for their services; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days ('Le roi Khoufoui ct les magiciens,’ in 
Maspero’s Contes popul. de VEgypte ancienn^, 1882, 
pp. 36-40 ; Petrie, Egyp. Tales, 1895, L 33ff.). , At 
Deir el-Babari is pictured the divine buth of Queen 
Hatshepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep lU. (Chanipollion, Monuniens, 1825, 
pi. cccxl.-xli. ; Giwet, Temple de Lovxor, pi. Ixv.). 

The name of MesldiOni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on whicli the child was laid. In Ex I*", where 
late Egyptian customs may be reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ t.c. bricks (?) (of. Spiegelberg, Band- 
glossenz, AT, p. 19); and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steinuorff) still refers 
to the ‘birth-stool’ as ‘the brick.’ A wooden 
Couch is also figured early os the ‘determinative’ 
of MeskhOni as well as m the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
Ceremonial importance. The word t6bi, ‘ brick,’ is 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured uith the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia ; in the Papyrus of Ani 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Shai 
the god of Fate and the goddesses Meskhftni and 
Ermflti (Bnn’t, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks ■with female 
heads are named Shai (masc.) and Ermflti respec- 
tively. In a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh of 
the j’ear 11-10 B.C. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which _ Thoth ■wrote upon 
his birth-brick (Brugsch, Bhind’s Ztoei bilingue 
Papyri, 1865); and in the Westcar Papjorus, quoted 
above, it is Meskhflni who approaches each child 
laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
the destiny ; these may include the birth-goddesses 
already mentioned (Maspero, l.c. p. 61). Horo- 
scopes have not been traced with certainty m 
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Egypt 'before the Roman age ; bnt some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star-tables in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been 
horoscopes (Petrie, History, vol. iii.). The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, bnt nothing is knoivn 
of ceremonies for it. Circnmcision of the child 
was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of gymecological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the Xllth Dyn. 
(GnfBth, Kahun Papyri) ; and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be bom are found in the 
Ebers Papyras, in a Berlin text published by 
Bragsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. A.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son). Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery (ZauberjpriicAe fUr Mutter und 
Kind, Berlin, 1901). The word misi, ‘ to bear,* is 

written ^ , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 
made into a fly-flap, the name of which had this 
sound; 'but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modem Nubia dew jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blaclonan, in Man, 1909, p. 10). 

IsnsATCBB.— See the relerencei thioaghout the article. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps). — The only im- 
portant rites connected with birth among the 
Finns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also Baptism, p. 372»). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lappa is witnessed to by Norwerian 
missionaries of the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E. J. 
Jessen’s ‘Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Relimon,’ pp, 33-42 (printed 
as an .Appendix to Knud LeemA Beskriveise over 
Finmarkens Lapper, 1767 ; cf. also ib. pp, 495- 
497). After the child was brought home trom the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not, bo washed or 
brought into contact in any wty with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name {same- 
nabma). The pregnant mother, wio had jilaced 
herself under the protection of the sarakka ( ‘ creator 
woman’), had hw the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the mamc drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
bnt by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-caUed risem-edne (• twig-mother ’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother {Christ-edne), 
presented the child mth a ring or plate of brass 
{nabma-skiello), which was throu-n into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be worn as a 
t^isman — ^in the case of a son, under the arm ; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the chUd and the water were 
dedicated to the sarakka. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the two sacraments 
of the sarakSx, 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called udde- or 
adde-nahma, or saivo-nahma (‘ under-world name ’). 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the lauyo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

"Warm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch twigs— one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring — ^were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thus addressed : ‘Thou shalt bo 
as fertile, sound, and strong as the birch from which 
this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, with the words ; 
‘ I cast the nabtna-skiello into the water, to wash 
thee; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula : ‘ I baptize thee 
with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest baptized 
thee. I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise ^uin to life and health, and 
receive new limbs. Thou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in this world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
baptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its whole body. Finally 
she said : ‘ Now art thou baptized adde-nabma, 
with the name of the deceased, and I uill see that 
with this name thou wilt enjiy good health.’ 

In the so-called NSro MS of J. Randnlf, published 
by J. Qvigstad {Det Kgl. norske Videnskabers 
Selskabs Skrifter, 1903, No. 1, pp. 63-65), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
where the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
chUd received a new name, ude-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Hora-Galles{ThoT)i)Varal- 
den-Olmay (lYeyr), and Bieka-GMes (Njordr). 
There was a thnce repeated pouring of water on 
the chUd. According to a snpplementaiy note by 
J. Kildal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Maylmen Badien (‘ world-ruler ’), It is stated 
by S, luldal (Det skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs 
Skrifter, vi. 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the sphere of Norwegian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the efi'ect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, about 
the year 1760, a re-baptism with a new name («i«i 
niml-kaste) was not unknoivn. As late os the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampela of Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse t 
Lappmarken, ii. 61-62). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-woman,’ ‘creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Maiy; and in like 
manner the Badien (father, wife, child) on the 
mi^c drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in Its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
featme of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
pouring of water. The use of a talisman of brass 
does not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is_a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians — a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter stUl survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent ivitn & borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possible, however, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced byhalf-pagan Scandinarians. 

The baptism in question must be distinguished 
from the bestowal upon the cbUd of the name of 
M ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the chUd’s person. The determination of th* 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1534 the Finns under the 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name — a ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way.’ The magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
bcMs a list of names, swaying the child to and fro 
as ue speaks ; and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. The marician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses — a Finn-Turkish hybrid race — is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who ivith one voice express the desire that he ^vill 
give the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
bowl of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 
drink. Then ho works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen sumtn pakanallinen 
jumalanpalvelus, pp. 104, 109). 

LmoAiUBB. — See the referencea throughout the article. 

Kaarle Krohn. 

BIRTH (Greek and Roman). — i. Greek. — 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Eilcitlwia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythol. i. 
511 fF.). After these come a number of otliers, e.g. 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dog 
was sacrificed to ensure an easy delivery (Pint. 
Qu. Bom. 62); Genetyllis, who reoeivea a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. s.v, ; cf. Boscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyche, ii.*, 1898, p. 81, 1) ; the Nymphs (Eur. El. 
025 f., of. F. G. Ballentine,iran;araiS<Mrf. xv. [1904] 
p. 746'.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
from the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
pose was to ease the birth, and whoso ago and ongin 
cannot be fixed, are mentioned by Pliny {HNxxnxi. 
33, 34, 42 ; of. 69 ; see also PhUologus, Ivii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
ofiering {Anth. Pal. vi. 271 ; sohol. ad Call. 3ymn. 
i. 77) ; Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph. 
Taur. 1465 If.). When a child was bom in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive- weath was hung on the 
outer door; if a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of wool’ (Hesych. s.v. 
<TTi(j>avov istpipeiv). This rationalistic explanation 
must, of course, be discarded ; the underlying 
artificial dilFerentiation is to bo regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ words corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a ■wreath ■with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form. The fillet enhances the efiect of 
the ■wreath. The purpose of the ■wreath, Avhich 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (see 
below ; of. Ephippos in Athen. p. 370 C), is not, as 
Rohde [pp. cit. 72, 1) and Samter {FamUien/este 
der Gr. und Bom. 87) suppose, to lustrate the 
house, i.e. to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
pmic : the luck which it brings drives away ilfluck. 
The woman who is lying-in and the newborn 
babe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-ivreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. Ion, 1433, 
Kirchhofi). According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead womd come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preuss, ABW ix. 


[1906] p. 466). Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropieic character of a similar rite (Lex. s.v. 
M/ivos), when he relates that, while a child was 
being bom, the house was painted ■with pitch from 
thorn-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modem Greece may serve 
as an analogy : newborn children are rabbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth, 
I>. alte Griechenland im Neuen, 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Thecot. 160 E 
+ schol. ; Harpoon, Suid., Hesych. s.v. ;Paroemioar. 
il. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading schol. Plat. l.c. is explained 

by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Eestia- Vesta, 
64 n.), ran round the hearth ■with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, KuUusalt.^ 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banqnets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 D ; Eubulos, ib. 65 C) ; 
a special kind of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Etym. Mag. s.v. -, a 
sacrifice was probably among the celebrations 
(Plaut. True. 423 f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether ho wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Thecet. l.c.). Hesychius 
records an important trait (s.v. Spoyid/iipiov ^pap ) ; 
according to him the rite of mnning round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case 
of ritual nakedness (cf. e.g. Deubner, de Incub. 
24 ; Abt, ‘ Die Apologie des Apulejus,’ Beligions- 
gesch. Vers, und Vorarb. iv. 246, 1), 

Opinions regarding the meaning of mn^g 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the fire must probably 
bo eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1) ; the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, l.c., whoso simile can, 
however, not bo urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literatnre), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Grappo, Berl. philol. 
Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1138).t According to some 
others, Samter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), tnat we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet wth this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratnm of the rites celebrated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Beinach(C7«l<w, mytheset religions^, 1908, i. 137 ff.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonta the father of the child rune round the church, 
while the cbiid is being baptized inside, so that it may 
learn to run quickly. With this compare the custom noted by 
Wuttko (D. aeutsem Volksabergl.^ 1900, p. S90), in accordance 
■with which, when returning from the christening, the young 
godfather takes the child when they arrive nt the front door, 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother. This is 
supposed to ensure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking early (East-Prussla). In Slelanesi^ 
magic formula) promote the child's walking and talking (ARW 
X. UW)7J p. 306). The ancient Mexican festival of ear-plercing 
gives an interesting analogy. During this festival the children 
bom within the Inst three j'ears are led round a fire, and nlM 
lifted up high, so that they may grow toll. The feast is 
celebrated with a sacrifice, a banquet and dance (Stoll, Gt- 
tchUchUleben in d. VBlkerpsycholopie, 118). 

Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet iroSiiipis 
(‘ swift-footed ’). The derisive answer of Vurtheim 
(Mnemos. xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 fF.) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 

On the tenth d^ after its birth the child re- 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifices and banquets for friends 

• A very artificial explanation is given by Rohde, l.e., because 
he understands it to be a lustrative rite. 

f Cf. Qlotz, L'ordalie, 1904, p. 105. 
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(Enr. El. 1126, fr. 2 Nauck®; Aristoph. Birds, 
494 and 922 f. + Boholl. ; Issens, iii. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl. 28, Iviii. 40 ; Harpofi:. s.v. ipSoutvofdvov and 
iyStKi^ovrat ; Hesych. s.v. ScK&rrjy Biofiev ; Snidas, 
s.v, d/x^i5p(5/ua, ficKdriji' imS/rax and SeKaTetfto'; 
Bekker, Atiecd. Gr. i. 237, 26). A cake called 
xopfiriot was haked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prise for a women’s dance that was 
performed on this day {Euhulos in Athen. 668 D). 
Besides the tenth day the seventh was used for 

f iving the name ([Aristot.] Hist. An. vii. 12; 

[arpokr. s.v. ipSoinvofUvov Hesych. s.v. ipSofuu, 
cf. the ipSSpyij as a children’s festival in Lncian, 
Psetidolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in diflerent epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religious custom, and therefore 
heW to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have heen celebrated on the 7 th (Hesych. 
s.v. Spoftii.fi(}noy Tjfiap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 767) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Anstoph. l.e. ; schol. 
Plat. Thewt. 160 E ; Hesych. s.v. iij.<pidp6/ua), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (of. also Gruppe, 
Berl, philol. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1137). The 
schol. to Aristoph. l.c. even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records ; cf. e.g. 
the form rp^oucrot above, schol. Plat, l.c.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and Sesdrtj from Enr. El. 654 and 1126 
(Prenner, Hestia-Vesta, 64, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the 5e»c4nj. 

Besides the presents brought at the amjiAi- 
dromia, there were also so-called dmjpta, gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call. Hymn. iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm. 47). 
CensorinuB (,de Die Nat. 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth ns a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (of. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73 1). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachsmuth, op. cit. -74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the Xlsvoy, which is explained as symbolical 
by Mannhardt (Mythol. Forsch., 1884, p. 369 f.) and 
Dieterich {Mutter Erde, 101 tf.), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rooking must form part of some 
rite, which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the_Xi/c»'oi' is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use ns a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2 . Roman. — Roman women made offerings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 
pregnanCT (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an sssy 
birth. While the child was being bom, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An. 39 ; August. Civ. Dei, 
iv. 11) or Numeria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (TertuU. ad Nat. 
U. 11), ns also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the power of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit. 79 ; cf. M. Yassitz, 
‘Die Fackel in Knltus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Miinchencr Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75 f.). The 
bands with which the women were bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). 

When the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round {circumire] the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. l.c.) as a protection against Silvanus, 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe : Intercidona (from inter- 
cidere), Pilumnns (from pilum), Deverra (from 
deverrere) [ib.) — an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnns 
(together with Picumnus) even receives a sacrificial 
meal {lectus) in the house, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Varro, Serv. Vera. Aen. x. 
76, and ap. Non, 528, 16; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Romer, 357, 1). In the same way Juno 
was given a lectus, and Hercules a mensa, after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Vera. Eel. iv. 62) ; for a 
Avhole week a table was spread for Juno, according 
to Tertull. {de A n. 39). On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scribunda were invoked (cf, Wissowa, 
op. cit. 214). It is Dieterich’s merit to have 
drawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine (Civ. Dei, iv, 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed upon the ground and 
then picked up again {Mutter Erde, 6 ff.) — a custom 
which may be identical with the <o/(ere or suseipere 
by the father (Samter, op. cit. 62, 3, 4). Only, the 
signification of this wide-spread enstom cannot be 
that the child is placed under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong {e.g. Marcell. Empir, 32, 20). A rite which 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Varro, ap. Non. 628, 12; 
Tertull. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11 ; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18 ; August. Civ. Dei, iv. 21), As in 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus : boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19 ; Plut. 
Qii. Rom. 102 ; Macrob. Sat. L 16, 36 ; see, further, 
Marquardt-Mau, Privatlebcn d. ^mer, 1879, p. 83, 
6). We have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recorded by Tertull. {de Idol. 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘ Nominalia’ for 
this day (l.c.). The difference in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, which 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rom. Chronolog.^ 229). 

Ijtctaturs. — Chr. Petersen, 'fiber die Ocburtstagsfeier 
bei den Orieohen,’ Jahrb, /. klast. Philol., SuppL B. U. [1850] 
2S5ff._; Prenner, Batia-Vata (1864), 62£[. ; Becker-GBU, 
Charikles (1877-78), li. £0ff. ; Hermann-Bliimner, PrivaiaUer- 
tflmrr (1882), 27811. ; Ussinx, Brziehung und Unterriehtitid. 
G^eh. und Rom. (1885), SOU.; Iwan MOUer, Privatalter- 
turners (1893), ICOS. ; Sumter, Familier\feeU d. Oritch. und 
Rom. (1901) 69 ff.; Schbrnann-Lipsius, Allertiimer, U, (1902) 
5901.; Darembere-Saelio, Diet, dee antiquiUt, L 2381.; 
Panly-Wissowa, T. 19011.; W. R. Paton, in CR rrt. 290; 
Marqnardt, Rbm. Staatnervailuns, US.» (1885) 11 ff. ; cl. lUess 
inPauly-WiB30wa,l.Bll. L. DeBBNER. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary).— Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life ; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
poss^, as compared -with those of other plulologies, 
consists in the abundance of the materi^s at uieir 
disposal affording precise and detailed information 
on all the diflerent branches of Indian culture. 
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The acts which accompany the events of the 
domestic life are described e^ecially in the Grhya- 
tUtras, partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe go back in large part to a pre-histonc 
epoch, and are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to bo moat noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhadhana, ‘the second marriage,’ the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
iixQputnya vidhi of the medical texts (Jolly, op. cit. 
inf. p. 60), marks in all cases the initial step. 
.Although not usually referred to in the Grhya- 
eHiras, it is knoiyn to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded ns a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is 7 -<«, the days or rather the nights (for tho 
daytime is excluded) from tho beginmng of men- 
struation until the 16th day, with the exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon. Peculiar importance is attached to tho 
selection of tho nahfatras. Yfijfiavall^a, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Mnghil and hfdla are 
to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, tho choice of which will bo attended 
by complete or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. 46 ff.), and 
to the same efieot other texts (e.g. Yfijuavalkya, 
L 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nights 
for the man who desires a son ; daughters ore bom 
as a conseouence of cohabitation on tho uneven 
nights. The same texts, clearly under tho in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiology 
(Jolly, § 39, p. 61), represent the view that if the 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born ; if 
the blood of menstmation is in excess, a female 
emb^o is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
tho issue wUl be twins or oven a ‘ not-man,’ ‘ im- 
potent’ (Manu, iii. 49). Bfhospati shows how it is 
possible to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
foods to increase the male seea. If other days 
than those named are chosen, e.g. the period after 
the or the actual days of menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the menses; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appearance of the first ptw, 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call appears adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Cohabitation is effected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 
place, to certain limitations. The Visnupurana, 
for example (iii. 11, 17 ff.), excludes sacred places 
and cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, ■which is kindled 
by the woman at another light >vith the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘May 
Visnu prepare thy womb,’ lays aside the gold ring 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, and 
cohabitation is completed whUo he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subject, for the details of 
which reference is mode by the SamsJc&raratna- 
fndl& to the PahchasayaJca and other works of tho 
KHmaidstra. The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
bad, according to the statement of the Gfhyapari- 


(acollectionsupplementary to the Grhyasutras), 
to an act that serves the purpose of driving off the 
obstructing nrcfas, or spirits. This is the so-called 
ndrayanabali, a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Vi§nu is to ‘ purify ’ 
tlie prcta ; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Vi^nu is propitiated. A 
ndgabali, or offering to snakes, is also to be made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a de^y blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second ollering to the dead 
for those who conceived of tho dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriya-i§(i, which 
DnAaratha, for example, causes to be offered (Baghu- 
vamia, x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the Taittiriya- 
Samhitd, in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to Indra Putrin. 

Tlie Purfinos and other texts prescribe for the 
time of pregtiancy a large number of directions for 
both husband and \rife, which are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for example, the u’oman must not bathe in water, 
or allow Jier hair to be loose, or lie ■with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an auspicious 
word, etc. The Law-Books also, such as Ysjfia- 
valkya (iii. 79), interpose ■\\'ith various rela- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman daring this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
tho best known is the putitsavana, the generating 
of a male, which takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month — as Pfiraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs’ — and is to assure the birth of a son. 
Here also, ns elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages which gjve external expression to the 
wish, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells. The Hiranyake^ins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
mustard-seed, — in obWous imitation of the male 
generative organ,— add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to bo drunk ns the ‘ generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both sides with fruit, a blade of Kufia CTass, or 
a t'\ng of the same plant, are pulverized^ and pl^d 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely different 
objects may be employed for tho same purpose, as 
a silk-worm or a chip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
fire. The inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the fire-sticks (aranis) is enjoined 
Santskdraratnamdld, p. 816). 

A further ceremony, which precedes or follows 
the pumsavana, is the simantonnayana, the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are nece^ary 
for tho purpose ; the quill of a porcupine fumishea 
with three white spots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus tndica, bearing an even number 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed by all texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. Players 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with songs ; 
and among these, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Bituallitteratur, pp. 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giidng the name of 
the native stream. The customs were clearly very 
different in the different families. Gobhila, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘ mother of heroes,’ ‘ mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesamum, 
nnon which the woman has to look. She is asked, 
‘What do you see?’ and answers, ‘Descendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to be ex- 
plained hy comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a fire is lighted to provide for ordinaiy pur- 
poses as Avell as to keep off evil spirits. Hiranya- 
keSin (ii. 2, 8) directs that at the time of delivery 
a bowl of water should he placed at the woman^s 
head and a TuryantI plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in the Rigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve and 
expedite the birth, "Whether the several acta are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magie Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies; 
others are merely hung up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits ■with a name of masculine 
gender are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sams- 
lmraratnanidl&, p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
u-ith blades of Dflrva grass, a part riven to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni, and 
the blades placed in her hair. The Yantraprahaia 
ordains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
coiMartments, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N."W., etc,, in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If the/osfjw w ohstmeted, a medical prescription 
,cf. Jolly, l.c.) lays it doivn that the va^a is to be 
rnmigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a particular plant given 
into the woman’s hand. Various embrocations 
facilitate the coming away of the after-birth, and 
the same purpose is seived also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear tom from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations with offerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive away the evu spirits -which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. "Whenever the attendants enter 
they must throw fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day, which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Balatantra (quoted 
in the Samshararatnamala, p. 84G) knows of 
more detailed regulations, intended to ward off or 
conciliate this Saslx and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with swords in their 
hands shall keep watch, women sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid m the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats rnn and 
the vyahrtis, etc. 

Por the netobom child ceremonies of ‘anima- 
tion,’ ‘ endowment -vrith understanding,’ ‘tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘naming’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or ■whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order prana, vyana, etc. 
Before this act tlie boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last ns well as the former ‘ani- 
mation ’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
time, and, as Weber {Indische Streifen, 18G8, iii. 170) 
and Speijer (Jatakarma, p. 103) have bIio-nto, are 
found also among other peoples. Hiranyake^in’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good -wishes for his life. Further ceremonies are 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, ‘Medicin,-’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 58). 

The endowment with understanding consists in 
thrice whispering into the ear of tne child the 
words, ‘ May the god Sa-vitr grant -svisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the -word vaeh ; or in placing butter 
in his month with a golden vessd, whUe reciting 
the text, ‘ May Mitra-"Varuna grant thee under- 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender- 
ing of the breast, when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important namalcaraiw. On the giving of the 
name many peoples have laid great stress (Brinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples, 1897, p. 93 ff. ; cf. 
also KroU, ARIV, viiL Snppl. p. 49 fl.); and this 
is no less tme of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutim demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation by means of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from Phalguni; 
HUlebrandt, Rituallitteratur, § 15). See NAMES. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
woman rises up, and this may therefore be re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
rites. 

LnittATCRB. — S. C. Bose, The Bindoos at They art*, Oal- 
cotta, 18S3, p. 22 ff. ; W. Crooke, Pojndar Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Sorthem India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1898, 
L 2«, 277, the Bibliography in voL U. S27fl. ; A- HiUebrandt, 

' BitualUtieratur Indisclie Opfer und Zauber,’ Strasshurc, 1SS7 
(ffnindrijs der indoarisehtn Philologit tmd A.lteTlumtKundt, 
lU. 2] ; J. Jolly, ‘ Recht und SItte,* Strassburv, 1898 1>6. ii. 81, 
and ’Medicin,* Strassburp, 1001 fib. iii. 10); Monier Williams, 
Brahmanirm and Binduitm*, London, 1891 ; F, S. Speijer, 
do Ceremonia apud Indos, gtioe voealuj jatakarma, Lugdun. 
Batav., 1872 ; ' Baihsbararatnunlila,' in Anatidairamataiht^a- 
granthdvali, Poona, 1809, 2 vole., -which contain a collection of 
data from earlier and later sources, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the present article. The original texts are 
translated in SBE, vols. xxlx. xxx., * Ofbya.Sutraa,’ tr. by H. 
Oldenberg and F. Max Muller ; vols. 11. xiv. ‘ Sacred Iaws of the 
Arya*,’ tr. by 0. Biihlcr ; voL vU. * Institutes of -Vtonu,’ tr. by 
J. Jolly; vol. XXV. *Manu,’ tr. by O. Biihler; voL wviiL 
• Minor Law-Books,' tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular). — A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung -with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
tape which is used for ordinary beda In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her head 
to the north or east, ns do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be ddayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre- 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend- 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised : (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do witli the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil ; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family gurtt (spiritual guide), or of some 
sati (woman who has immolated herself on the pvre 
of her husband) who is famo-os on account of her 
act of -wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed off, or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed; (cf) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 
over the rice-pounder, this oeing supposed to hasten 
labour. 
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In many cases there is hound on the belly of 
the lying-m woman a charm, written by a ‘ skilful 
man.’ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this : 


hrCm hrSm 
hrAm 

hrAm 

hrAm hrAm 

hrAm 

Name of the woman 
is i\Tittcn here. 

klAm klAm 

klAm 

hrAm 

kAm kAm 


The above chann is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman’s loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered ; so the present writer 
was assured. 

As soon as the child is bom, it is placed in a 
OTain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 
dung, asJies, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been bom, a brass tray is beaten to scare away 
evil spirits ; and as this is never done on the birth 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a hoy is bom, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-hirth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
sufier from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these ivith an Iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
os soon os the placenta is expelled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole which has been dug in a 
comer of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is bound up, and she is fumigated witu 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Canim copticum, 
which have been throivn on a brazier. This is placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, which is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41° C., may be guessed. The ivoman may drink 
only of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticum ana Uelicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
which the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant be a boy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl ; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child’s 
horoscope is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed : for four days if she have borne a boy, ana for 
five if she have home a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
pepper, ginger, coco-nut, safiron, gum acacia, etc. 
Her ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room uitli her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim {Azadirackta indica) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times, 
with the sun, roimd the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water-waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, u-ith the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum, which have been thrown on the 
brazier : tlie hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, os on the tenth day after a death 
(see Death [Hindu]). Of the food prepared for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, ns the midwife did during her term 
of office ; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
be feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sprinkled a few drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
by the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that g^ven to it by a per- 
tain woman-member of the family, whose relation- 
ship varies in dilFerent castes. 

After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
roimd to announce the birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to whom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, etc., 
which have been prepared at tlie house in which 
the birth took place ; and it is taken to be a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

Prom the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday ; on the other days pf 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil, 
with which some castes mix tvumerio, which from 
its colour is an averter of eidl. 

Litbrattob. — H. A. Rose, ‘ Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ in JAl xxxvii. (1D07) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
In ilUnchtntr med. }Yochnuehnfl, 1000; and the literature 
appended to the previous article. 

W. D. Sutherland. 

BIRTH (Jewish).— I. Biblic^.— (1) Notions 
and practices surrounding childbirth. — The mys- 
tery of birth and procreation is euphemistically 
expressed in the Bible by * knowing.’ ‘ And Adam 
knew Eve his wife ; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain ’ (Gn 4’), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘ I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception ; in pain thou shalt 
brmg forth children ’ (Gn 3**). Nothing further is 
found in the Bible ns to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been handed down 
concerning the life of the child in the mother’s 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express the throes of a new birth of nations 
and of the heavens. ^ According to Ex 1“®’, specially 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which took 
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E lace on the birth-stool, on •which the midwives 
ad to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘ Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women ; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them ’ (Ex 
Cases of difficult and dangeroM births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
case with Baohel (6n 35”), and rvith the wife of 
Phindias, who died in giving hirth to a son ; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S While 

still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, ■were believed to be fully conscious : 
Jacob and Esau ‘strugded together -within her’ 
(Gu 25^); and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 38’®'-). Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment ■\\-iU be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessa^ to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a Uessi'M. — ^To have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion w-ith 
the creation of man is ; ‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth’ (Gn 1*®) •, and the refer- 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse — the misfortune 
of childlessness— are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr 31*®), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1 S 1’). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane ; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means were sought to remove this reproach and to 
get children. The dUda’tm of Gn 30*"'- have been 
identified -with mandragora, a fruit credited •with 
specific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
the belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of | 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 25*'). When I 
Rachel was angry with Jacob, he replied ; ‘ Am I in 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb ? ’ (Gn 30*) ; and later on (30**) ; ‘ And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similarly in the case 
of Hannah (1 S 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, ‘God healed 
Abimelech, and his'wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech ’ (Gn 
20”'-). 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the hirth. The children were, no 
doubt, bom on the floor of the house. The diild 
lay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in swaddling 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckled 
(Ezk 16*). OccasionaUy a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35®), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the nver (Ex 2’-*). 

(3) Uncleanness of the mother, — ^The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place. 


for seven days ; and then, if it^was a son, thirty- 
three days ; and if a daughter, sixty-six da,ys. At 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 

? lace, and the woman brought an ofiering to tne 
'emple (Lv 12*^-). 

(4) Primogeniture . — ^Although the mother is un- 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncleanness 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘openeth the womb,’ is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarchal time, had the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture ; and, although not expressly 
stated, me double portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
1 Ch 6*. The firstborn at a certain time -Nvas in- 
vested with sacramental rights ; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites. The male firstborn was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the Bible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed ’ at tne completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. Redemption). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the firstborn, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonijah 
(i K I”'-), and of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10”'-). The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Le\’ites, a firstborn present washes 
the hands of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(6) Naming the child . — ^After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 21®, Ex 2®'-). From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
Avas settled before the birth of the child, and bad 
a symbolical meaning ; and on other occasions it 
hod a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the bu-th. Examples of the former 
are Isaac (Gn 21®), Immanuel (Is 7"*), or Jezreel 
(Hos 1*) ; of the latter, the twelve sons of Jacob— nay, 
his o-wn name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere is a 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nor do we find,_ except in rare cases, achangeof name; 
e.g. Avhen a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes ; thus Bachel, Tamar, Zipporah (‘lamb,’ 
‘ palm tree,’ ‘ bird ’), in addition to other symbolical 
namea In later times, but still -inthin the period 
covered by the Bible, the grandson often gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (2 S 8”) Ahuneleoh, 
son of Abiathar, son of Ahimeleoh, 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knoivledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development Avhich took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Biblical 
data form the starting-points or the justification 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in Uie 
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Bible. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner ; and 
for a number of practices oorrowed, no doubt, 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallowed example. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2 . Post-Biblical.— The second period, stretching 
from the Ist cent, doivn to modern times, embraces 
a variety of practices, of which few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in modem life. Others 
have not yet been sufficiently sifted and verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area — Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
con be proved that a more modem author has 
stoply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
his collection. An endeavour ■will hero be made 
to present the data in some chronological order, 
taki^ first the references found in the Slishna and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the 1st to the 5th cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few quite modem practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Beliefs connected xoith the pre-natal period of 
the child's existence . — The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, ‘ Lailah,’ presides at 
the very beginning of conception, and through his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
up with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light bums over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world ; and in the evening 
he takes it to hell, and shows it the torments 
of the ■wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen whilst in the womb of tlie mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, ed. Gaster, ch. ix. pp, 19 ff. 
and Ixiiiif.). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the place 
strack by the angel ; hence that indenture. "V^at- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. But, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
eflect upon the shape and the mentality of the 
ofispring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was due to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 


have had an e^vil influence had met her, she re- 
turned, until at last Metotron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the way home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting ■with a 
dog has the eflect of m^ing the child’s face like 
a dog’s; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that ■with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, R. Jo^anan 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning norae should look at liim, who 
was renowned for his beauty. As a proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob ■with 
the sheep (Gn 30®®). The black ivife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child ; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. ' Al^iba whether there ■were white images in his 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R. 'Atiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailmenta in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boila 
The children may also bo so afiected during gesta- 
tion as to bo changed into animals or birds, or even 
locusts ; ■whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is aetermined by the degree of human 
form winch the thing bom has (Mishn. Niddah, 
iii. 2 5 cf. Ch. M. Horoivitz, Uralte Toseftas . . . 
aus dem Z-6 Jahrhundert, Krakau, 1890, 

(2) Fruitfulness. — Means are mentioned to pre- 
vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocked 
the wife of Manoah ( Jg 13), and said to her: ‘If 

ou uish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 
um it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
■water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you ivill get a child’ (Horowitz, 
op. cit,, p. 19). ' If a man is bewitched, and cannot 

bathe (ritual or lustration bath ?), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root or kola 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire ; leek is 
boiled, and the other ingredients are mixed ■with 
the leek-water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured ’ {ib. p. 22 f.), A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, ns they affect the heart of the baby ; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull ; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard [ib. p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth, etc. — In addition to 
midwves, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of women. We hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or wm dead : incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the foetus. The physician was exempt from nianv 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make all the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. Very little is men- 
tioned in the ■writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour; but, being of a more 
popular nature, they have, no doubt, been preserved 
in later ivritings in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times ; hut we learn now, from the 1st cent, 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
of the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical ■with 
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* trough ’ ; and it is customary to this yery day in 
the ^st to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
tioned only in ■writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos, Kelim ; Baba bathra, viL 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 698). 

(4) Danger from demons, etc. — Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then affecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them a-way or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tohit the demon 
Asmodreus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit succeeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride ivith the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difficult labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those e'vdl spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efficacious in laying the power of the evil 
spirit, and, according to a Talmudical legend, the 
Sanhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘evil inclination’ as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three days 
afterwards not an egg could be fotmd in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- 
npon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him {Sank. f. 64a). They resorted 
also to prayer, wo are told, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases avos ascribed 
to the influence of etdl spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned ^ the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and -with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon Avho bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘ illness.’) A child that is bom in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but -with Avings on its back {Niddah, 
245). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An- 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon,‘ Destruction ’) 
is mentioned, who, according to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
Flood, Avhom the mother had sent to bring her a 
knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said 
to the neAv^m giant baby: ‘Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, othenA’ise I 
would have stmck and killed thee’ ; to Avhich the 
Ittiby replied ; ‘ Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ {Genes. Babb. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for the neAA’bom child. 
There was none, hoAvover, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important rOle in the subsequent development of 
superstitions practices. If one might infer from 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna iv. 

7), the sectindines, or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is fo^idden to bury at 


cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after-birth 
of the miscarried first-bom of an animal, for that 
would be of the ‘Avays of the Amorites’ (i.e. super- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall see 
later on the use made of it. It Avas also preserved 
as a remedy for some unnamed illness of children 
{Shab. f. 1296). 

With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Liiith, A^th, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the 1st cent., although some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non-Jews 
that the roots may lie much further hack than the known 
literary monuments. Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in ruins lest they fall 
a prey to lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to Join human beings and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was originally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zahar, the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (^amat?) and together 
with her innumerable company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (^awah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an angel and sent back to the 
Burmng sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundrA years daring the time when be was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evil 
spirits. Being afterwards driven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in watt for man, either to Join him 
in wedlock or to destroy bis otTspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man mnst utter the following conjuration 
before he Joins his wife ; • Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, ft is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its waves are calling for thee. I lay hold of 
the share of Ood, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.’ 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his wife whilst 
speaking thus ; and after finishing the conjuration he has 
to pour clear water round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith {Zahar, Leviticus, fol. 19ak Another 
conjuration which baa become the basis and prototype of all 
other conjurations of Lilith and evil child-stealing demons and 
Avit^es is that found In the story of ben Sim, in wnich we have 
also a version of the vir^n birth, for the mother of ben Sirs is 
reported to bo the vlrmn daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and he then wrote outan amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which be explained as follows : Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his equal, she refused to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the Ineflable name of God and flew away to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and In return, as she 
bad the power to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not ro near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she Aould see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath ; 
and it was for this reason that ben Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Siosinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it {Alphab. Ps-Siree, etc., 
Stcinscbnelder, f. 2 S»-b ; M. Gaster, ‘ The Child-stealing AVltch,' 
Folklore, xl., 1900, pp. 129-162). 

(5) Amulets, charms, etc. — The amulet is no doubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, ns a rule, by the very 
actof conjuration inAvhich the conjurer utters those 
■words, and through a process common to all magical 
operations identifies himself Avith those angels, and 
drives a-way the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in Avhich the demon had been vanquished 
by those poAvers. From the spoken recital Ave de- 
scend to the Avritten amulet, in Avhich the Avriting 
is considered sufficient to terrify aAvay the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the coses 
of hewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, Avhether they be connected Avith 
sterility or birth, or Avith the protection of mother 
and chud from evil eye and evilspirits, -whether it be 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the difficulty, 
to prevent man from joining his AA’ife or to untie 
the magical knots. For Ave are proceeding now to 
the third period, or the second section of the 
second penod, from the 6th to the 18 th century. 
Sympathetic remedies, together Avith medical and 
magical recipes, appear noAV in the Avritings of the 
6th century and onAvards. Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, •were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetical, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, latrosophiai, as well as mau- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in medimval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent, onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly iu the present 
■writer’s possession) we can go back at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials which are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. We are not concerned here with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or sympathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to daj^s and months. Though intimately 
connected \vith births, these prognostications and 
natmties have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popular practices. A selection of the latter culled 
from writings ranging from the 6th to the 18th 
cent, may now foUow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great popularity aud have been 
found repeated in MSS of diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from the day of marriage. ‘Tie three knote 
during the ceremony, and the bride will bo for- 
bidden to her husband so long os those knots 
remain untied’ ; or, ‘Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while tivisting the cord : 

“Shurah, Shura, Shabrur : I tie N. against the woman N. with 
the knot nith which Qod tied night and day, and I tio him in 
every language and with every word by which a tio can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long os I do not untie It, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which be sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 
them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.” 

If he afterwards ivishes to break the charm, he 
must kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, ana the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘ Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it ■will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. ‘ On both sides of a now-laid egg the verse 
from 2 S 22” “ Thou enlargest my footstops,” etc., is 
■written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on his left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm ^vill be broken.’ Or, ‘Take flour from a 
“ living ” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (vmte on it 
V.* of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 
Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, bum 
it on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, ‘Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and bum it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘ Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
(be left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean- 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bndegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi- 

ation three times with the tooth or bone of a 

ead man, seems to have been a universally ac- 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Kubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox-gall is also re 
commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil. Ali 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent., and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the 11th or 12th, e.gr. Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth I 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups : one, the use of amulets and charms ; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
mediffival and ancient pharmacopoeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for oesthetical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Aiimal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory;. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish ‘ dispensaries’ also. 
But less objectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 

•Take the bone found In a stag’s heart, put It Into a leather 
bag sown up xvith red silk, fasten on it red sUk strings, and Ho 
it round the neck of the woman on a Mondoy or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange It so that the bag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must bang that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear ohlldren.’ Or, * Toke a big spider, put 
It Into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and canj' 
it round the neck.' Or, ‘Toko the first milk of a goat before 
the kid bod touched the udder, make a small cheese of It, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie It upon the left arm; it must 
never bo taken off, and the woman will then bear children.' Or, 
‘The dried stomoch of a hare, bear-gall, ammouica and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken tor two days in broth, 
will help in getting children.' Or, 'Dip a paper in menses' 
blood, tio it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say : I give thee 
my illness and my infirmitj-, give thou me thy power of bearing 
fruit.'” Or, ' Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf's meatas much 
08 a bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.' 

A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ ox-tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, ‘A fish found 
■within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
efiect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘ Two 
■wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘ If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, div it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine.’ Another reraeiy 
is ‘ to obtain the navel of another woman’s child, 
to bum it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as- 
certain whether a woman ■will always be barren, 

ut an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 

ays over her womb, and if afterwards a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm be red, then there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘let the scissors ■with 
which the navel of her child has been cut be stuck 
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In the gronnd. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.’ 

Or, *I{ the plate out of which a woman has tahen her first 
meal after delivery Is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving until it he turned face 
upward.’ Or, ‘Kok up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on tbs left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-hearing.' Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the nound, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will nave the same effect.' ‘The wearing 
of a cat’s paw out off from the live animal stops fertility.’ 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare’s droppings) will have the 
same result. Or, ‘ Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf’s heart.’ Or, ‘ Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals mnrt he taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to prevent the mother 
from mishap caused hy various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now ho 
mentioned. 

‘Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in a bag of buckskin, or of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘ Wearing of an eagle- 
stone ’ (ai'tites) (Shab. t 666). Or, ‘ Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant nss.’ Or, ‘Wear 
a ring made of the stag’s bone.’ Or, ' The heart of a hare taken 
out ^ve.’ Or, ‘ White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg lor three consecutive days.’ Or, ‘A 
ruby hung round the neck,’ Or, ‘ A dead scorpicn tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the sidrt.’ Or, ‘ A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.’ Or, 
‘ An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage is declared to be the stone ‘enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the field, looks like glass, has a bole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis he^s with the travaU of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are fo,r more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now he 
mentioned ; 

‘ When a woman is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear : 
"The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said : 0 Lord, what is the reason 
lor that screaming and weeping which I bear? And the Lord 
replied : A doe in the pongs of labour is weeping and screaming ; 
go and tell her. dome forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
is seeking thee.’” Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 

ut it on the woman, and say : " In the name of A^el, who 

ears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, ond let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen." ’ Or, ‘ Write 
on the four comers of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of still 
water and say over it) In the presence of the woman: "The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands — one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘ Wash the cloth In sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the doth on her 
head until she is safely delivered.’ 

Of general use has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex 11* written on 
pure parchment, beginning and ending with, ‘ Go 
forth’ and ‘I will go forth/ etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
16, probably =one of the names of God, ‘Jah.’ 
Also the words ‘Kur, kur, kur' are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour ; or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puk, which also means 
‘ go forth.’ Permutations of the TetraOTammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,’ ‘Soter,’ and ‘ Salvator,’ often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on ^ pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman m labour; or, variations of 
• Sator arepo,’ etc. As a supreme remedy in very 
difficult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
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ployed for easing the labour and ejecting the child 
or the after-birth. 

‘ The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.’ Or, 
‘Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand ; io 
some cases, oil.’ Or, ‘ a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s knife.’ Or, ‘Soak the 
ajikomin (i.e, the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 
not to eat it, and it will ease difflcnlties of labour.’ Or, ‘Tie 
the herb Vivea under the sole of her left foot’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Fitex, ‘chaste tree.’) ‘A magnet tied 
to the left thigh ; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.’ 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in efficacp 
the mjrthical Eiserikraut, or Eisenhart, as it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
‘ Mandragora,’ and has great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modem German botany the name stands for 
‘Verbena’ (vervain). Another plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, ‘ Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and put 
on the womb.’ Or, ‘ The woman is to keep between 
her teeth the right hom of a goat or hart.’ Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous inmedients recommended tor fumi- 
gation; they bmong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘ It a child born appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and It will revive.’ Or, ‘ (lover it with the after- 
birth’ (Shab. t. lS4a). ‘If the mother wishes to satisfy herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin filled with oil, and if it is alive she will see her face in it; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm water, and the dead child will be 
elected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
‘‘Sbarlei,’’ i.e. Salvia hvrminun (common sage), it will assist 
In the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, ‘ The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey end boiled together in water.’ 

But the difficulties of labour may be due also to 
evil influences, for ‘ the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.’ ‘The 
stone found in a viper’s head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.’ 

As soon as the child is bom, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a ’changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
neivDom babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conjurations play theprincipal 
part. A circle is dra^wn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,’ are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lmth, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should be found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four posts of the bed m which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Avesiiha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern European charms. 

‘Tbls child-stealing or -killing witch, then ,’ bo the eonjura- 
tioD rons, ‘is met by the prophet Elijah, who Btops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its flesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not to 
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>*'i;"?iu«d out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
^wa'.ertsj'un^ and 'ruta* are tho plants 

-yiv-ua'l »mu" ttic child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
iSi-'-a- Kl'f nLnold black cock put on tho right side of the 
^^r >Tlif comb under its pillow, and close to the child 

child. .V'* L found In • hen's stomach.' Or, ‘ Hang round 
jhe 'rhitc S' n-hloh o dog has dropped from Its mouth.' Or, 

f'siteckn earth upon which too child hos fallen 

<jHke SO' Ijj birth, before either fother or mother 

'‘"'"lacn it and tie It round its waist for thirty daj-s, and 
In'* , l|H n-lil nlwaj'S be safe from trouble and accidents.’ Or, 
iT-iSdust from under the threshold (or, over toe door), and 
i» it with the mother’s milk, and put it on toe baby's head, 
nd it will sleep peacefully.' ‘To break too charm of a be- 
child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
^ burn it on toe Are, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to too cmld before it has started sucking, and It 
vrfll be safe.’ Or, ‘Hong a crystal or emerald over toe child, 
and It will bo safe.’ 

As late as tlie year 1707 the sccundines burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, Avere believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St, John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against beAvitohing. It must be understood that 
the ‘ evil eye’ is also considered as a form of boAvitch- 
ing; hut no reference is made to the ‘eAil eye’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS, This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
In modem times, to AvhichAveare turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the cap, against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel Avith blue heads and ‘ rata’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who Avas invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the hoy to the eighth 
day — the day of the circumcision.) DriAung From 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and Avitches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, ana then seven knives, 
seven saAA’s, tAvo loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his bands, and uttered the great Name. 


• Anrehes and demons melted aAvay and left the 
■ hsbv behind, Avhich he took and brought hack 
f to us parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo 1 the baby Avhich the mother had 
lieen keeping Avith her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other cauI spirit is 
playing Aidtli it,’ and it must be aivakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing Avith the child. The 
I child’s clothes must not be left outside over night ; 
an oAA’l drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike Avorm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt), By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body m the form 
of black points, Avhich must he carefully removed 
(Eg3T)t). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come AA’ith their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Luav (the Shema', Dt 6^), and they are 
regaled AA’ith sAA’eeta and Avith hags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland), The baby 
is not put into tho cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept nil that day on the 
knees of an assistant Avoman (Turkey, India, etc,). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The aunonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pilloAv the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under the mattress a sAA'ord or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in AVoman must not 
see any one all the Aveek (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satcuel is hung, containing a blue bead, . ■ 

f arlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica^ 
’alestino). On the Friday before the ■ 
similar practices are observed to those on 
of the circumcision, and A'isitors are ■' » ! ' 

U It should happen that a woman is losing: her 
•she Is to go to a bitch, and put her foot on a puppy, 
three times: "Take toe dead and give me the living, 
she is to take too puppy and carry it close to her 
its head to her right and its feet to her Icit side, and 
water and loosen her clothes, and let toe puppy drop 
water and say three times: “Give me the lii’Inp and ' 
dead." This must be done when toe woman is in 
month.’ Or, ' Go to a dried-up nut-tree nnd bore a '■ 
over toe head, and put Into that bole some of toe - ' 
too nails of Angers nnd toes and some hair, and ram a - 
that hole, and say : "I conjure thee, evil spirit, to . 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to he able 
me.”' Or, ‘Make a ring from toe sUver got from nine 

maids under age, and put it on toe ear of the child ‘ 

after birth before it bos been picked up from toe gro" 
it Avill live.’ 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the 
mature death of the child, and the walking u 
child or its crawling hetAA’een the legs of an- 
person causes its groAvth to be stunted ( ' - ^ 
and Russia). Very feiv lullahies, if any, hai’e ' 
preserved. As a rule, the mother rocks the • > 
sleep to some popular tune. "Within thirty days 
chances of heAvitching and changing diminish, 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture, naming. — Thefethorn ■■ 
he redeemed Avithin thirty days. He is believed _ 
have some curative poAvers. If he treads on !■’ 
hack of a person Buffering from lumbago or o''^' 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness aAvay (Ru- 
mania). Some of the duties and priAuIeges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritan 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) JeAvs a ■ 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (S ■ > 
Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is often ^ 

the child. The former believe that it is an evil 
to name a child after a living person. In 
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of dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of the patient. 

LiTERATOitK. — i. MANUSORIPTS . — ^Mostof the material ts taken 
Irom the medical and marical MSS in the writer’s possession, 
chiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The followlnj’ is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
Ood. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 816 
(Oriental Spnish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 
buted to Aben Ezra); Cod. 444 (Ital., 17th cent., 2 vols., L with 
1231 recipes, and ii. with more than 600) ; Cod. 676 (Germany, 
14th or 16th cent., medical treatises, etc.): Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1776, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS); Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-18th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
Ood. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations; upwards of 400 recipe^; Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes); Cod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes — some German and the conjuration of the ‘Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod, 85S (Morocco, 19th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 308 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authorities); Cod. 462 
(Italy, 17th cent,, with 200 recipes); Ood. 123 (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, veiy full); Ood. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent., Hebrew, and some In Spanish). Codd. 40, 
194, 4SS, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and sympatbetical recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 184 (Monteflore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

il. PBIlTTED UTEIUTVBE.—T 0 T Bible : Winer, RWB, t.v. 
‘Kinder.’ For Talmudic period: I. Lamperontl, Pafad 
Titshah passim ; J. Hamburger, RS ii., Leipzig, 1883, s.v. 
•Geburt,’ p. 254 S.; Gideon Brecher, Dos Hyanscendmtale 
. . . tm Talmud, Vienna, 1850, p. 207 II.— For modem times : 
J. Buxtorff, Synagoga Judaica, Germ. ed. 1788, p. 81 ff.; M. 
Grunwald, MGJV, Hamburg, i., 1898, p. OOfl., v., 1900, p. 03£f. 
And the following Hebrew works, paray reprints from ancient 
MSS : Anonym., ToUdoth Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1876 ; B. 
Benas, Amtajiath Binyamin, IVllmersdorf, 1716 ; Anonym., 
llif'alot Etolfim, Lemberg, 1865 ; David Tevele, Beth David, 
WUmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Vrim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (s.a,); S. Pelungian, Sefer ha-Zeehirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, R^uah vt-Jiai/im, Smyrna, 1874; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerusalem, 1865; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, Yaliut ifoshe, Munkacy, 1894 ; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German ofa certain Jeh, 
Hentchin, Sfatsil Sefashoth, Prag. 1651 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points vrith Ood. 118. M. GASTER. 

BIRTH (Muhammadan). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially so to the mother, because a barren 
wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
■Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitions rites, even to stepping 
across the corpse of a decapitated criminal and 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 
practically unknown, though at the time of 
Mubammad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire ofifspring from slave cononbines 
(Mishkat al-Ma^ablh, tr. Slatthews, 1810, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but it is not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, i.e. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in difierent countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the 'aqiqah, 
rest upon tlie recorded precepts of Muhammad; 
but there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which shows that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of IslSm. Two or three 
days before the e.xpected date of the birth, the 
midvrife {dayah) brings to the honse of the woman 
to bo confined the groaning-chair or ‘birth-throne’ 
{kursl al-imladah), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, which belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or einbroidery, and MnnS, flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the top comers of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely accomplished, the by- 
standers trill the zagharit, or Imliloo (ns in the 


tale of King 'Umar b. al-Nn'man in the Alf 
Ldylah wa Laylah ; of. Burton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The child is at once n-rapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colonr but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never a woman) repeats the call to prayer (adhUri) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhan in its right ear 
and the nearly identical iqamah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan [Mishkat, ut sup. ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and put it into the baby’s mouth and 
mb it on its palate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated [Mishkat, ii. 316; 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1822, p. 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days ; but poor women scarcely 
rest at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once ; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fatikah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event; 
but usually the seventh day [yaum al-subu) is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane [3fod. 
Egyptian^, 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 504 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day ns practised in 
Cairo about 1835 : 

• On the . . . Beventh day after the birth of a child the female 
friends of its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes 'Awilim [’J'imafts) are hired to sing In the 
farim, or Slitiyah perform, or fips recite a hatmah [of the 
Qur’6n) below. The mother, attended by the dayah, sits on 
the kuTSx al-urilSdah [birth-chair), in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The cbiid is brought, wrapped in a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something corily; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be afterwards frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
mortar [Aoun) and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if 
pounding. After this the child (s put into a sieve and shaken, 
It being supposed that this operation is beneSefal to its 
stomach. Next it is carried through oil the apartments of Ue 
^arirn, accompanied by several women or gi™, ^^h of whom 
bears a number of wax candles, sometimes of various colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck Into small lumps of paste of 
ifinnd upon a small round tray. At the same time the dSyoh 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture of salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
Infant’s head, saying, as she does this, "The salt be in the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet,’’ or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt [rosAsh oJ-mtlA) is considered a preservative 
for the child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 
present should say, “O God, bless our lord MuljammadI’ 
The child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a sUver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, says, “O God, bless our lord 
Muhammad I God give thee long life,” etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the comets, on the child's 
bend or by its side. This giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
ns imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
sboula give her the same occasion ; or ns the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress of the child. After these 
nuguf [wedding presents] for the child, others are given for the 
dayah. During the night before the sulu’, a water-bottle full 
of water (a daurag in the case of ft boy, or o gnllah In that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while it sleeps. This, with the water 
it contains, the ddyah takes and puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nugSf for her (merely 
money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of bis friends.’ 

On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 2l6t, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child is named, 
though this is often done a few hours after its 
■birth, •without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of 'aqJqah is to bo observed, together tvith the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present dn'v. The 
'aqlgah is enjoined by a tradition of Mnpammad, 
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o near that or any house where her names are known, written 
own, or hung up ; and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

In ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘Striga’ or ‘Strigla’; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrelia,’ or ‘Strelia Margarita,’ 
and then to the ‘Star Margarita.’ But Lilith is 
the more common and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once imiversally used, is still used 
throughout the east of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The hook 
Baziel, containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in addition 
imder the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the bahy. And 
the effect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘ If the mother sees a woman whom she suspects of being a 
ohild-eating witch, she must put her left fist Into her mouth, 
and say: “Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother he in thy 
mouth," ’ and sho must repeat It threo times, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ’IClng Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedal what should he done to a child that was 
constantly erjing, and the demon said: “Out a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child’s pillow.’” Another remedy against bewitching: 
‘ Buy a new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks ; 
buy also an open lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it, 
and pour it into the pot, which must bo placed under the bed 
of the mother, and the open lock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and puts it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child's face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain and ’ruta' are the piants 
which, If put upon the child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
Or, ‘The eye of an old black cock put on the right side of the 
child, the cock's comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in a hen’s stomach.’ Or, ‘ Hang round 
Its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its moutn.' Or, 
'Take some of the earth upon which the child lias fallen 
Immediately upon its birth, before cither father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirtj’ daj-s, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and acofdents.’ Or, 
‘Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it with the mother’s milk, and put it on the baby's head, 
and it will sleep peacefully.’ ‘To break the charm of a be- 
witched child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to the child before it has started sucking, and it 
will be safe.’ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald over the child, 
and it will be safe.’ 

As late as the year 1707 the secundincs burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a hag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must ho tmderstood that 
the ‘ evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitch- 
ing; hut no reference is made to the ‘evil eye’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
In modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the cap, against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel mth blue beads and ‘ ruta’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eighth 
day — the day of the circumcision.) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven Imives, 
seven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted awav and left the 
baby behind, which he took and Drought back 
to its parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo I the baby which the mother had 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other evil spirit is 
playing ivith it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
tliat an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not be left outside over night ; 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body m the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema’, Dt O'*), and they are 
regaled ivith sweets and ^vith bags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The haby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept aU that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is_ gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the Dook of 
Psalms is laid, and nnder the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in woman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue bead, some 

f arlie, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica and 
’alestine). On . the Friday before the circumcision 
similar practices ore observed to those on the eve 
of the errenmeision, and risitors are entertained, 

II it should happen that a woman is losing her children, then 
‘she is to go to a bitch, and put her foot on a puppy, and say 
three times : “Take the dead and give me the living.’’ Then 
she is to take the puppy and carry it close to her bod}’, with 
its bead to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
water and say three times : “Give me the living and take the 
dead." This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month.’ Or, ‘ Go to a dried-up nut-tree and boro a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that bole, and say : “ I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me.’” Or, ‘Make a ring from the silver got from nine young 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
after birth before it has been picked up from the ground, and 
it will live.’ 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the legs of another 
person causes its growth to be stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. As a rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture, naming . — The fimtborn must 
be redeemed ■within thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative powers. If he treads on the 
back of a person suliering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, ho drives the illness n}vay (Ru- 
mania). Some of the duties and pri'vileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are stijl 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some_ marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. . , 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a cnila 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or of a 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (Spanish and 
Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is often given to 
the child. The former believe that it is an evU omen 
to name a child after a living person. In cases 
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of dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of tne patient. 

IiiTEBATrEB. — I. MANUSCRIPTS.— Hostol the materiaHi taken 
(rom the medical and mamcal MSS in the writer’s posseesion, 
chiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The following is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
Ood.1055 (probably of the 14th cent., Korth Italy); Cod. 81E 
(Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 
buted to Aoen £lzra); Cod. 444 (Itm., 17tb cent., 2 vole., L with 
1281 recipes, and il. with more than 600) ; Cod. 678 (Germany, 
14th or lEth cent., medical treatises, etc.): Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1775, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS) ; Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-16th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
Cod. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations ; upwanfc of 400 recipes) ; Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes) ; Cod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes — some German and the conjuration of the ‘Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 858 (Morocco, 19th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 808 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient anthorities) ; Cod. 462 
(Italy, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Cod. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full); Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 10th cent., Hebrew, and some in Spanish), Codd. 40, 
194, 488, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, lor they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and sympathetica! recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 184 (Monteflore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

ii. PRINTED UTERA.TVRE.— Tot Bible : Winer, RWB, t.v. 
‘Kinder.’ For Talmudio period: I. Lamperonti, Pafad 
Titshalf, passim; J. Hamburger, RB ii., Leipzig, 1833, e.v. 
•Geburt,’ p. 254 ff.; Gideon Brecher, Das TranscendentdU 
. . . im Talmud, Vienna, 1850, p. 207 fl. — For modem times : 
J. Buxtorff, Smagoga Judaica, Germ. ed. 1788, p. 81 ff.; M. 
Grunwald, 3IGJV, Hombnrg, 1., 1893, p. 90 ff., v., 1900, p. 63 ff. 
And the following Hebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS : Anonym., ToUdoth Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1876; B. 
Benas, Amtajiath Binj/amin, Wilmersdorl, 1716 ; Anonym., 
Mif'atot K/oJam, Lemberg, 1805 ; David Tevele, Beth David, 
Wilmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Crim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (a.n.); S. Pelnn^an, S^fer ha-Zeehirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Ryuah ve-fayim, SmjTna, 1874; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerasalem, 1865; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, I'aUftit Moshe, Munkacy, 1894 ; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German of a certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matvil Meifashoth, Prog. 1631 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. GaSTER. 

BIRTH (Muhammadan). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially so to the mother, because a barren 
■wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitious rites, even to stepping 
across the corpse of a decapitated criminal and 
anointing their persona ivith his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 
practically nnknoivn, though at the time of 
Muhammad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire ofispring from slave concubines 
{Mishkdf al-Ma^abth, tr. Matthews, 1810, vol. ii. 
pp. 06-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but it is not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, i.e. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Mushms vary in dififerent countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the 'aqiqah, 
rest upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad ; 
but 'there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which sho-we that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Isliim. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midivife (dayah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or ‘ birth-throne ’ 
(kursX cU-toiladah), upon •wliich the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, which belongs to the mid'wife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and hinnd flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the to_p comers of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely accomplished, the by- 
standers trill the eagharit, or Imliloo (as in the 


tale of King 'Umar b. al-Nu'man in the Alf 
iMylah v>a Laylah ; cf. Burton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
L 401). "The child is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never b_ woman) repeats the call to prayer (adhait) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhdn in its right ear 
and the nearly identical iqatnah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Mnbammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan {Mishlcat, vt sup. ii. 316). 
pother custom, 'based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and put it into the baby’s mouth and 
rub it on its palate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated [Mishkat, ii. 316; 
Herklots, Qanoon-c-Islam, 1822, p, 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days ; but poor women scarcely 
rest at aU after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once ; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fdtihah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancmg men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event; 
but usually the seventh day (yaum al-subu') is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane (ilfocf. 
Egyptian^, 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 604 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 1835 : 

• On the . . . seventh day niter the birth ot a child the lemale 
friends of its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes ’A'lrdlim [’Zlmah*) are hired to sing in the 
Jarim, or ilatiyah perform, or fiejU recite a Jofman [of the 
Qur’an) below. The mother, attended by the dayah, sits on 
the Jrurji al-wilddah (birth-chair), in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The child is brought, wrapped in a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something costly; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be afterwards frightened by the muslo 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
mortar (Aoun) and strikes It repeatedly with the pestle, as it 
pounding. After this the child is put into a sieve and shaken, 
it being supposed that this operation is bencGcIal to its 
stomach, Heit it is carried through all the apartments of the 
barim, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
bears a number ot wax candles, sometimes ot various colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small lumps of paste of 
binnd upon a small round tray. At the same time the dSyah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture of salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
Infant’s bead, saj-mg, ns she does this, " The salt be In the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet,” or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt Irasheh al-mttj) is considered a preservative 
for the Child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 

P resent should s.ay, “O God, bless our lord Muhammad I’ 
he child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, says, “O God, bless our lord 
Muhammad 1 God give thee long life," etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, ■with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the comers, on the child’s 
head or by its side. Tlhis giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
should give her the same occasion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress of the child. After these 
nugiit [wedding presents) for the child, others are given for the 
dayah. During the night before the fu6u', a ■water-bottle full 
of water (a dauraq in the case of a boy, or a gullah in that ot a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while it sleeps. This, with the water 
it contains, the dayah takes and puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nuqSl for her (merely 
money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.’ 

On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 2lEt, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child is named, 
though this is often done a fetv hours after its 
birth, nvithont any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of 'aqiqah is to be observed, together •with the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present dav. The 
'aqiqah is enjoined by a tradition of Muiiainmad, 
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who said, ‘An 'aqiqah must be observed at the 
birth of a child ; then slay a ^at on its behalf and 
shave its head ’ ; and again, ‘The 'ajtgaA for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female ’ ; and Buraydah related s ‘ We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were bom to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islam came, wo slew a 
goat on the seventh day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rubbed saffron upon it’ {.MishJcat, tit 
sup. ii. 316, 316 ; Abfl-Da'ud, SahVi, Arab, text, 
ii. 36), The 'aqiqah is properly' the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy to the sacrifice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon, s.v. ‘’Aqiqah’). It may be 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must be a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Abu-Dii'ua 
(Hughes, Diet, of Islam, art. ‘Children’), The 
rite is held obligatory by Ibn but the 

founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
example and the tradition prescribing the 'aqtqak 
(or, as he preferred to call it, naslkah). 'The 
person sacrificing should say, ‘ O God, veiBy this 
aqiqah is a ransom for my son such a one ; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its sldn for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. 0 God, make it a ransom for 
my son from heU-fire.’ A hone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwfe, but the 'aqiqah should first be 
cooked Avith water and salt ■without any part 
being cut off, and part should bo given to the 
poor (Lane, loc. cit., and Thousand and One 
Nights, note 24 to ch. iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p, 277]). 
‘ It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver’ (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, to,). Circumcision is also specially 
approved when _ performed on the seventh dayj 
but in practice it is usually postponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the bath ; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and harim festivities take place. 
The various additional ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus as weU as Muslims, observed 
in India, may be read in Herklots (op. cit.) ; those 
commonly wtnessed in Turkey in Europe are very 
fully described by a Consul’s wife in The People of 
Turkey, edited by the present 'writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-10 ; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions or variations of the customs described above. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be she the midivife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is required, 
according to L^unafi law, to prove that the child is 
the offspring of the mother ; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his paternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term of 'iddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Hidaya, 1791, iii. 134 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam, &xt. ‘Birth’). 

liiTKEATras. — ^The literature has been sufficiently cited In the 
article. STANLEY LaNE-POOLE. 


BIRTH (Parsi). — i. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the VendMad 
(iv, 47), Ahura Mazda says: ‘I prefer a person 
with children (puthr&ne) to one without children 
(aputhrdi).’ Even the very ground where a, man 
lives with his children is ailegorically described as 
feeling happy (Vend. iii. 2), Cultivation and a 


f ood supply of food to people are recommended, 
ecause tney make manldnd healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. 33). To be 
the father of good children was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tisht^a (Yasht -viu. [Tirl 16), 
Mithra (Yasht x. [Mihir} 66), Haoma (Yasna ix, 
4, 7, 10, 13, 22), and Atar (Yasna Ixii. 10 ; Vend. 
xviii, 27), and from theFravashis (Yasht x. [JlftAtV] 
3 ; Yasht^ xiii, 134), To be childless was a curse * 
(Yasna xi. 1, 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might be childless (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
(Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihirl 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (Jeavaem khvareno) was asso- 
ciated wth those who were blessed -with children 
(Yasht xix. [Zamy&d] 76). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed for a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred fire for a good, ■virtuous child 
(Yasna Ixii. 6 ; cf. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated ( Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a mother of 
children (Yasht v. [Aban] 87 ; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among the Achmmenians, a ivife who gave birth 
to many children was a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
by parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, ■vii. 10). We read in Herodotus (i. 
136) that ‘ next to prowess in arms, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to lie the 
father of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to the men who can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is stren^h.’ 
Strabo also says a simflar thing (xv. 11). We 
learn from the stings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the above reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

2 . Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a chDd a great event in his 
life. The modem Parsis have, to a great extent, 
inherited the desire. "When the ■wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to be an event of Joy in the 
family. According to the Avesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, prayed for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy chilffren (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before .Ajdvi Sura for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Abdnl 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Aram Sura Ny&yish, 3). The allusion 
to these prayers suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what they were. 

Coming to later Pahlavi-Parsi books, we find 
that the Shayast la-Shayast (x. 4, xii, 11) directs 
that, when it is kno^vn that a woman has become 
pregnant, a fire should be maintained most care- 
fully in the house, t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shayast la-Shdyast 
xii. 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direotion.J- We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modem 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in the house by some 
families. The reason assigned for this is that the 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out daevas, i.e. 
evil influences, from the house. A fire or a lamp 
• Of. the blessings and the curse of Oambyses (Herodotns, 
111. 65). Of. also those of Darius (Behistun Inseriptiont, Iv. 
10 , 11 ). 

t SBE V. 0880) pp. 810, 843. 

: n. xxlv. 877. 
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is even now taken to ke symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these : 
Tam&ro cherag roshan rahe, i.e. ‘May your lamp 
he always hnming.’ This henediotion means, 

‘ May your son live long, and may your line of 

descent continue.’- ^ .rr j o\ 

3* A.ccordlng to tli6 Avesta (r67i». xv« 8), 8. 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to he looked 
after very carefully. It is ■wrong for the hushand 
to have sexual intercourse ■with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Bivfiyats, commences mth the fifth month. 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thmg like a tooth-picK, which may contain germs 
of disease (Shayast la-Shdyast x. 20, xiL 13 ; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2 ; SBE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yashts, during the wnole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy. , 

4. The modem Parsis have no religious cere- 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
vanchmasiun, i.e. ‘ the day of the fifth month.’ 
Similarly, a day is observed on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known as aghami. 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any relipous injunction or with any 
religious ceremonies or rites. The expectancy of 
a child being a jo3rfnl event, as said above, these 
days, especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served as joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte is presented with suits of clothes by 
her parents, rmatives, and friends, and especiallj 
by tne family of her husband. The husband is 
m turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
■wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and niends. Among these sweets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs _ observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian, 

S- The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the wife’s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground-fioor, is set 
apart for the purpose. _ As the Vendidad (v. 46) 
says, the place for deliveiy must be very clean, 
O'lid least frequented by others. It appears 
that^m ancient times such places were specially 
provided in Parsi houses on the ground-floor. 
Parsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purposes. The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground -floors provided 
for delivery as enjoined in the 
. But, as ■with changed circumstances: 
^rsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in storeyed-houses, the 
gr^d-floor m big to-wns is generally the worst 

^ "^liere no 

ta,ken place before, religious-minded 
Kcnerally take eare that a religious cere- 

nr consecrated. A priest 

ceremonv^ tbp^ 1 ™ Prayer and 

Ifil. u 723 ff! 6^ 

. Cl. Anqaetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, it 663. 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
where the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (ch. 
x^vi, 2) speaks of three days. It says : ‘ When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessa^ to bum a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they bum a fire it would be better.’ * 
Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for fo^ days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Shayast 
la-Shayast directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (oh. x. 16). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. The child is directed to be besmeared 
■with a mixture of snljjhur and the juice of a plant 
(eh. X. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth (Shayast Id-Shdyast xii. 7). 

8. On delivery the mother is enjomed to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house ( Vend. v. 45-49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. Ixxvi. 1-5) t enjoins that ‘ she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again on anything. . . .After the 
twenty-one days, u she sees herself in such a state 
that sue is able to wash her head, she washes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it is requisite to abstain from the 
■vicinity of a fire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from eveiy- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afterwards, 
when it is forty days, she is to wasb her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of work. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an apnroach to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is possible that she may be- 
come pregnant a second time, as ivithin a period of 
forty days women become veiTr quickly premant.’ 

la the case of those who rive birth to stul-bom 
children it is enjoined in the Vendidad (v. 65 f.) 
that they must remain separate for twelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all cases of delivery. Nowadays a Parsi 
woman has generally forte days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 
‘During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone ; and it is also not 
proper that the mother of the infant should put 
her foot over a threshold in the dwelling ’f (i.e. 
leave the house). 

9. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, kno^wn Bspatchori (‘ the fifth day’), and the 
tenth day, kno^wn as dasori (‘ the tenth day ’), as 
gala days; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. 

10. During these for^ days the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact ■with anybody or with any 
part of the ordinary furniture of the house, especi- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be served to her on her plate by others. 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix ■\yith others. 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
BO, but nowadays tbe salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe * punty ’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject.§ 

* SBE^v. 277. + 76. xxiv. 339 f. J 76. xxiv. 277. 

1 Ji. 9° 'Maternity and its Perils,’ in Mr. Have- 

of Eealth, 1891, pp. 23-143. It 
Wales, where 4500 women die every 
year m child.bu-th, about 70 per cent, of this mortality is due 
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11. At the end of the forty days, the period of 
confinement, the woman has to purify herself by 
a hath before mixing wth others. At first she 
takes an ordinary bath, and then goes through 
what is called tidn * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word snan), which is a sacred bath, A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
■with consecrated water. Even those who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her ac«ouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial purificatory bath, 

12. All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
used during the forty days of her seclusion after 
deliveiy are rejeotea from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
adays that injunction is not strictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class, 

13. Formerly a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few drops of the sacred Haoma (q.v.) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-born child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice (Shayast-la-Shdyast x. 16), Anquetil 
du Perron refers to this religious custom as pre- 
valent in his time {Zend-Avesta, ii. 664). In the 
Eaoma Yasht {Yasna ix. 22) Haoma is said to 
rive fine healthy children to women who gi'’® 
livery. Haoma was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
rarely observed, and, in place of the Haoma juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is giv'en 
to the child as the first auspicious drink. 

Literature. v. Sioff., 343 1., xxiv. 277, 8304.; A. 'V. 
■WiUtams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1900, p. 378: 
Darmesteter, is Xend-Avssta, 1893,11. 08011., 723 Ct.; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, 11. 603 ; W. Geiger, Civilisation 
of the Eastern Iranians, Eng. tr. 1835, 1. 63 ; MO vol. lx. pt 11. 
P- 183 ff- JiVANJI JASISHEDJI MODI. 

BIRTH (Teutonic). — All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the offspring of a free father and a free mother 
joined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a child was 
bom, it was laid upon the ground by the midirife 
in attendance upon the mother, ancf this practice 
is reflected to this day in the Scandinaidan terms 
for midwife, jordgumma, jordemoder, ‘ earth- 
mother.’ This rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf, A. 
Dieterioh, ABW viii. 7ff.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘ mother earth,’ and that the 
child derives its ■vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s part was to lift the child up 
— hence the German term for ‘ midwife ’ Hebamme, 
O.H.G. hevianna — and hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, but he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. This right 
could be exercised in cases where the child was 
feeble or deformed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy — a situation which 
often arose at the birth of t^vvins, the popular 

to puerperal fever,' and that ‘ almost the whole of this mor- 
tality might he avoided.’ It is the careless medical practi- 
tioners and midwivea that are responsible for this mortality, 
because they do not preserve * purity,’ and carry germs from 
one woman in con9nement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples : ‘ Thine is a high and holy calling ; 
see that thou exercise it with purity.’ In the enjoined isolation 
of the Parsi women during their confinement, the original 
Intention seems to be that of observing ‘purity.’ Some of the 
later Pazend and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original good intention of the early writers, and so have 
carried the rigour of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the purity* 
referred to hy old midwifery writers. 

• See art. Purification (Patai). 


belief being that such an event implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness ; or, again, if it had been 
predicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
father^ ■with danger or misfortune, or even if ho 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, was annulled by 
law after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down to 
the present day. But even in heathen times the 
father’s decision had to bo made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nourishment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it was 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights svith evey other individual wthin 
tho^ same. Traces or this primitive heathen 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child's capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, while the xoergeld 
of an nnbaptized child was sometimes reckoned at 
half the usual amount. Exposure was likeivise 
illegal if the child had received its name. The 
name was usually gi'’®® 1*7 i-t® father, and at the 
ceremony (Icel. nafnfestr) a presentation was 
mode to the child, while occasionally the blood- 
relations held a feast {bamsol). The child was 
generally named after some deceased member of 
the family, preferably the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, as it was believed that the name 
carried with it the personal qualities of its original 
bearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 
ix. 19911.), If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolvea, died before the 
child was bom, his place was taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group of his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the mothers side, and these chose 
one of their number to act as guardian and ris- 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw ; in the eye of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the father was unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whether the 
child should be acknowledged or exposed. 

A somewhat different course was adopted in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaves 
were themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
distinctions were made amongst the illegitimate 
children of free parents, and the 01a_ Norse 
language had special designations for the diflerent 
classes : thus hormmgr signified the son of a free 
mother {frilla) with whom the father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; hrisingr, the son of a free 
mother ivith whom the father’s relations were 
clandestine ; \tfborinn, the son of a free father 
by a slave. These distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared first of all 
in Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step was to find out who the father was ; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early times, acquired the right of inheritance — 
though in a limited degree — and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap- 
ened that the child was received into the family 
ond (Icel. asttleiding), and this transaction, 
especially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and capable of inheriting, was celebrated 
with feasting and high ceremonial. In all cases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

"The event of birth became the nucleus of many 
curious practices and superstitions. In _ many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and Scandina^m, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 
tires or canoes round about the newly-bom (cf. 
liiebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 31), in order to prevent 
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their falling under the power of evil spirits. The 
some purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
steel — a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, et^ — 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
* evil eye.’ In some places it was the custom to 
put salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 
being bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in ite place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
possible effort was made to secure good fortune 
for the newly-bom. Special importance was 
ascrihed to the umhilical cord, and to the bladder- 
like membrane or ‘ caul’ with which some children 
are bom, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and seivn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, ^^fylgja, which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time ^ven to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, great emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vArd-trad). 
When it chanced that an animal was bom in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The animal was named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories regarding the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Noine 
they are called urdir, ‘ the powers of destiny ’ ; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, mettena, 
‘ those who measure out’; Middle High German, 
Gaschepfcn, ‘ the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nomir — a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his thread of life — his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of children. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that children come from ‘ mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground immediately after birth. 

parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come forth from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
ronnected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
laeM wMe also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In bouth Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, * children’s lakes ’ ; while, 
more particularly in Central Germany, there are 
many Kinderbrunnen, ‘ children’s wells,’ in which 
the goddess Frau Holle was believed to keep in 
charge the souls of children before their burth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing belied in many districts was that 
children are draum out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find 'swan-stones’ 
and Adeborsteine, ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children’ 
(Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommcm, 390). From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-bom into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form. According to a popular superstition 
in South Germany, they had been flying around as 
butterflies. W e thus see that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 
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BIRTH-DAYS. — The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, with 
certain primitive religious principles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. Ab culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘no record is kept 
of birth or age.’ * The Hupas of California take no 
account of the lapse of tune, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years by examination of the 
teeth. One will say, ' I have good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood, boyhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or womanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman.t The Omahas have a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s age.J 

The earliest lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus providing machine^ for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
the epochs of human growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of Iuck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re- 
ligions the result is a dualism affecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence.§ 
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The religion of the Baganda is described as a 
religion of luck.* Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his Inclty and unlucky 
days.t In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
Qu-ju decided for him by the medicine-man.}; 

As the circumstances attending the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may affect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they ac 5 [uire per- 
manent or varying characteristics which auto- 
matically influence the event. The Malagasy, 
who possess an elaborate doctrine of fatalism 
(vintana), mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The vava, or first 
days, of some months are especially disastrous to 
children then bom, in some cases to the offspring 
of the people generally, in others to those of the 
royal family. A child bom on an unlucky day, 
and dying young, is said to have ‘too strong a 
vintana.' Formerly, children bom on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, offering, or ‘expiatory bath,’ the water 
being buried instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas aU children bom on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if bom on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother ; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unluclty for birth.§ 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop- 
ment of the horoscope and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic ; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em- 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial previous re- 
production of the desired result. The Central 
Americans possessed an elaborate code of ‘signs 
of the day,’ applying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohualli, of which the year 
was a multiple. Horoscopes were prepared from 
these signs for the day and hour of birth. Every 
Mexican bore through life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of his birth-day. || The Burmese 
predict a man’s character and destiny according to 
the day of the week on which he is bom and the 
constellation which rules it. The name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day. IT The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth. ** In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child bom between the hours 
of 9 and 11 will have a hard lot at first, but 
finally great riches, ft The Hindus possess an 
elaborate astrological system of nativities con- 
nected with lucky and unlucky days.t}: In Mada-' 
gascar nativities are drawn up from the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This method is 
earlier ; later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
the week.§§ The Muhammadanized Swahili con- 
sider it luc^ to be bom on Friday, the Mnham- 
madan festival. Children then bom are named 
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‘ son’ or ‘ daughter of Friday.’ * In German folk- 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sunday of the new moon. This idea is con- 
nected with growth. ‘ Sunday children ’ are sup- 
posed to be able to see spirits, or to see in the dark.t 

The principle of repeating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion of sympathetic magic. 
Whereas in the ordinary form or magic the conung 
event is influenced and ensured by previous re- 
hearsal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
effect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recumence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These were closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supposed to influence it : they are further supposed 
to car^ it ivith them, and therefore require its 
repetition. The intention varies as the event. In 
the case of the repetition of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life acquired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renewal of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con- 
nected early with the phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism developed they were applied to 
the life of each man. But the important point for 
the earlier periods is that these annual renewals of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first of these points, we may 
instance the Hindu festival samvatsaradi, which 
celebrates the beginning of the year, 

‘Tho chief features of the day are the reading of the new 
almanac and hearing the forecast of the events of the New Tear. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the food par. 
taken of during the day is, as far as possible, composed of new 
materials, i.t. new grain, pulses and such like, for this is a feast 
of Ingathering. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck during the year, is a conserve com- 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and the flowers of the neem or 
margosa tree (Melia Azadirachta) which is then in full flower. 
The bitter taste of this is not much relished asarule; butitis 
necessary that at least a small portion of the dish should bo 
eaten. This seems to bo analogous to the English idea that 
it is necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at tho New 
Tear.'J 

In the next place, such festivals, surviving as 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. The 
Malagasy custom is significant. In the lunar 
year of Madagascar, time is popularly reckoned 
by the annual great feast fandroana. Kemark- 
able longevity is denoted by the phrase that a 
man has seen three fandroanas at the same season 
of the year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again when 73, 
We are expressly informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the fan- 
droana.% 

The Japanese supply an instructive case of com- 
promise between the social and the individual 
birth-day. The first of January, the commence- 
ment of the New Year, ..... 

‘may be considered the universal birth*day, lor they do not 
Walt till the actual anniversary ol birth has come round to 
a person a year older, but date the addition to his age froni the 
New Year. The Cist birth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is made. This is because the old man or woman 
having lived through one revolution of the sexag^enary cycle 
then becins a second round, which is in itself an extrawdina^ 
event, for the Japanese reckon youth to Iswt from birth to the 
age of 32, middle age from 32 to 40, and old age from 40 to 60. 

A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they tolk 
of the child as beinff 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate years.* )i 

* Velten, Sitten und Gebrduche der Suaheli^ 13; Sibree, loc. cit. 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit Dlustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversaiy of birth, 
‘The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institu- 
tion, ’ though not attended with much ^olat till 
after the age of 16, Each person has an annual 
festival, and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Especially honoured 
Js the 61st birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities,’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘longevity presents,’ and 
his friends wish him long life, _ With the express 
purpose of prolon^g life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity garment.’ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘longevity.’ It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘ it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 


ensuing year. 

The Coreans celebrate the 61st birfch-day m 
the Chinese fashion. On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 

of the family.t , , , , 

The Burmese offer on their birth-daya, celebrated 
weekly, candles representing the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The offering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda.J 
The Central Americans celebrated hirth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family, 
Resents were ofiered them on their departure.§ 
Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his Ara, or ‘indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when ho 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used as a sponge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addresses his kra, asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is ahont to worship it, and keep that day 
saoied to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calahash, and washes himself with the fluid ; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. Members of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the kra the day of the 
week on which they were horn. Thus KwofB Kari 
1 bom on a Friday, made it a 

blood should he shed on tnat day.|| 


pomp. They were looted upon t 
to “P®” them, and ^ classes indulge 

Sto ^ occasion. Every Egyptle 

hii birth “P^rtance to tte day, and even to the hour, < 
kept bis ^ Persia, each individu 

'riui an Kr^t rejoicings ; Tvelcomlnghis Irienc 

and' All hirth-days of Muhamma 

Rr ord’innTO generally, are dhly honourec 

least is the New Year 

aI! festival.-H- 
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boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religions majority,* 

The preceding accounts introduce some secondary 
piinci^es. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. At a late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical prinoi^e 
arises. This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by the phrase, ‘turning over a new leaf’ at 
the New Year or on the hirth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day _ of the individual’s patron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, among 
various peoples, the name is given or some ritum 
operation is performed. 

_ The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly hirth-day. This has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma, A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, hut weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly hirth-day.t 
These considerations lead up to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the 10th month.t 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made.§ The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyionao of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakura, ‘ persons 
of the same age.’H Such methods of reckoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘birth-days,’ are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Baganda reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was bom.’ IT 
In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Australians have each a name denot- 
ing age in relation to others, hut have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second nt puberty, a third on his father’s 
death, and others whenever he performed some 
achievement.** An Aht will change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time nith a feast, tt In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is ‘the feast of the dead,’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
find expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as frequent and as important as any 
annual festival. In Oajaca great ceremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The belief was that the soul 
wandered about for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its friends on earth once ayear.Jt 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhadrapada (September-October), in honour of 
the dead. ‘ On this day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations.’ The celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. The fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual iradd/ias are well knoivn. Their obj ect 
is to ‘ assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of nis account hereafter.’ One iraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an ‘intermediate body,’ 
Another indicates the imion of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly h-addhas com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was tlie day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The ‘ natale’ 
par excellence was the day of death. It was a 
nativity to a glorious croum in the kingdom of 
heaven. Tertullian observes that St. Paul was 
bom again by a new nativity at Rome because he 
suffered martyrdom there. Such natalia were 
contrasted ivith ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Commimion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of tlie 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The/iwri of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churches were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced imder the altar.f 

The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the Hindu festival Srirdmajayanti 
celebrates the birth-day of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. PUgrimage 
is made to the temple. Kfpiajayantl is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
popular of the annual festivals. The Bhdgavata 
describing the life of the god is read on that day. 
Vindyakachaturthl is the birth-day festival of 
Ganela. Every house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratt^td, is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a repetition of his birth. 

At this feast, artisans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. Ganela is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who helps man on his Avay.J 
In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion is 
rominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 
ecided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 
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Christian Antiquities, 1840 ; J. J. M. de Groot, The Beligious 
System of China, 1S92B.; A. B.E,Vls, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 


* Padfleld, op. cit. 165, 217, 225. 
t Binprhatn, vil. S40S., 350 f., 422. 
t Padfleld, op. cit. 17Sfl., 181, 18S. 


1887 ; J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Borneo, 1908 ; B. H. Chain. 
berlain. Things Japanese*, 1002. A. E. CRAWLEY. 

BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman). — ^Birth-day 
celebrations are to bo met with in antiquity from 
a very early date. lEschylus presupposes them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day his 
oracle as a present from Phoebe (Eumenides, 6-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, saci^ces, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to offer 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was (e.g. 
a book, Anthol. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were bom on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves Ter/jaStoral, 
elKaditnal, etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endoivment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called ysvlaia, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed yevlBXia (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121 C). Plato’s birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Thargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been bom on that day ; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Pint. Theseus, 36 ; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, iKlloatibSivosysyovlvai \syo ftivtp' 
Kal y&p JloaetSCiva rats 6yS6ats ripCoatv), From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Ca 2 sar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began Arith the birth-day of 
Augustus [Athen. Mnt. xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passea from persons to cities : 
thus in Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urhis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods : Athene was supposed to 
have been bom on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 
priits, the birth-day the posterius. It often 
happens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad Att. IV. i. 4, CIL 
I xii. 3058). 

Literatdre. — C hr. Petersen, ‘ Ueber die Geburtstajrsfeier 
bei den Grieoben,’ in Jahrb.f. klass. Philol., Suppl. ii., 1857; 
W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, Giessen, 1908. 

Kroll. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— See Ikheritance. 

BISHOP.— See Ministry. 

BISMILLAH. — I. Meaning and early usage. 
— Bismilldh(i), an Arabic expression signifying ‘ in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in ^1 as 
follows; bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r-rahlmi, ‘in_ the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.’ 
Muhammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning _ the 
faithful to enter the ark irith the words, ‘ Bismillah 
(“in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
landing’ (xi. 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus ; ‘ Bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r- 
rahimi ’ (xxvli. 30). Probably, too, he began his oivn 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur’an, 

• Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qorans (Gettingen, 1860), p. 88 P (pub- 
lished by F. Schwally) 1I6(.]. 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhadrapada (September-October), in honour of 
the dead. ‘ On this day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations.’ The celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. The fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual irddd/ias are well Icnoivn. Their object 
is to ‘ assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of his account hereafter.’ One iraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an ‘intermediate body.’ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly h-addhas com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A slight shifting of the point of view ivill show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The ‘ natale ’ 
par excellence was the day of death. It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven. Tertimian observes that St. Paul was 
bom again by a new nativity at Borne because ho 
suffered martyrdom there. Such natalia were 
contrasted ivith ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Communion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of the 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The/oiii of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churches were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced under the altar.f 

The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the Hindu festival Sriramajayantl 
celebrates the birth-day of Bama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. PDgrimage 
is made to the temple. KTpiajayantl is the 
birth-day of ICpishna, and is one of the most 
popular of the annual festivals. The Bhdgavata 
describing the life of the god is read on tliat day. 
Vindyakachaturthl is the birth-day festival of 
GaneSa. _Eve^ house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratistd, is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god" enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a repetition of his birth. 

At tnis feast, artizans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the j 
image. GaneSa is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who helps man on his way.$ 

In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Besurreo- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion is 

rominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 

ecided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Beity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 

LiTERATtniE. — HDB and EBi, s.v, ‘Birthday’ j Bingham, 
Christian Antiquities, 1840; J. J. M. de Groot, The Beiigious 
System of China, 1892 g. ; A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 


• Padfield, op. dt. 165, 217, 225. 
t Bingham, vii. S40S., 350 1,, 422, 

1 Padlield, op. cit. 1780., 181, 188. 


1887; J. E. PailEeId,TheJEinduatBlome3,igo8; B. H. Cham- 
berlain, Things Japanese*, 1902. A. E, CEAWLEY. 

BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Boman). — Birth-day 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a very early date, iEschylus presupposes them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day his 
oracle as a present from Phoebe (Eumenides, 6-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to ofi'er 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was (e.g. 
a book, Anthol. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rerpaSiaTal, 
el/caSitrral, etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yeviaia, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed ysplBhia (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121 C). Plato’s birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Thargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been bom on that day ; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Pint. Theseus, 36; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthdayof Theseus, A" IloiretSCvotyeyor^vat hsyopivtp' 
Kal yhp noaeiStopa rats dySdats riftSaip). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Ctesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began Anth the birth-day of 
Augustus [A then. MtU. xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed? from persons to cities : 
thus in Borne the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods : Athene was supposed to 
have been bom on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 
privs, the birth-day the posterius. It often 
happens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad Att. rv. i. 4, GIL 
xii. 3058). 

Litekatphe. — C hr. Petersen, ‘ Uober die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Grieohen,’ln Jahrb.f. klass, Philol., Suppl. ii., 1857; 
W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, Giessen, 1908. 

W. Keobl. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— See Inheeitancb. 

BISHOP.— See Ministey. 

BISMILLAH I. Meaning and early usage. 

— Bismilldh{i), an Arabic expression signifying ‘ in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in full as 
follows : bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r-rahimi, ‘ in _ the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, 
Mufiammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning the 
faithful to enter the ark ivith the words, ‘ Bisraillah 
(“in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
landing’ (xi. 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus: ‘ Bismilldhi-r-rahmdm-r- 
rahtmi’ (xxvii. 30). Probably, too, he began his oivn 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur an, 

• Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns (Gottingen, 1860), p. 88 p (pub- 
lished by F. Sohwally) 116f.]. 
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with the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various siiras, evidently regarded it as a prefatoi^ 
formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. We 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th sura, although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide severd ex- 
planations, as may he found in commentaries to 
the Qur’an, The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the bismillaht-fQrmx>l& at the beginning of 
the suras was to he considered an article of revela- 
tion, i.e. an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself ; hut eventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything between the two covers (hdina-l- 
daffatain) of the hook, including, of course, the 
g:efatory formula of the suras, was the word of 

It is recorded that, before Mulmmmad arose, the heathen 
Quraish made use of the sacred formula bismika Alldhumma 
(‘ in thy name, 0 God ') for a similar purpose — a statement which 
is certainly credible, though we have no evidence to test it by. 
According to Arabic tradition, which delights to associate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
person who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 
Umayya b. Abi-l-§alt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 
poems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
before the time of Muijammad. Uma 3 rya is said to have 
learned the formula, as a potent talisman against the evil 
influence of demonic powers, from the lips of a Christian 
hermit, and to have made personal trial of it* But as he waa 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter’s 
entrance upon his public career, the older formula cannot, 
agre'jably to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet’s day. It is even said, indeed, that Muhammad 
hi’mself had employed it, but that the revelation of certain 
Virses in the Qur’an (id. 03, xxvii. SO) Induced him to substitute 
.or it, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
bUmitidh.i Nevertheless ho would appear, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period j t thus in a treaty which 
be made with the people of Mecca near Hudaibiyab in a.h. 6, 
he deferred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the Quraish ‘ bismika Alldhumma ' as a heading to the 
document.§ 'Alldhumma' is also approved as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 

We ma^ regard it as historically established 
that rescripts drawn up by Muharamad’s instrac- 
tions, contracts concluded between him and tribes 
which yielded him their allegiance, H and even 
records of a more private character, IT were usually 
prefaced by the plenary form of the bismilldh.** 
Thereafter its insertion in similar documents m a 
prefatory formula became part of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Islflm.ft Official 
records from the early age of Islam, preserved 
either as transcriptions in historical works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on pamri^^ 
sheets, always beM with the bismilldh. It is 
also found on textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.Jt In bilingual (Arabic-Greek) docu- 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as ip ird/ian 
roO ffroC, while the plenary form expands this with 
the words toO Acijpovos ^iXav0piiTrou,§§ 


* Aghdni, lU. 189; Mas'udi, Prairies d'or, L U2; d 
Schulthesa in the Noldeke-Feslsehrift, 74, n. fl. 

t Ibn Sa'd In Wellhausen, Skizzen u, Vorarbeiten, iv, {Betllc 
1899), 6, 9 (text), 104 (tr.). 

1 Leone CaetanI, Annali delf Islam, li. (Milan, 1907) 222. 
i Ibn Hiahim, cd. Wustenfeld, 747. 
n Exiir'*'’"* -“{f 117 n. 1. 

^ e.g. a ■ ■ ( ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ [ ; the wheat brough 

as booty'.- . ■ . .'.(ff.). 

J ■ '■ '.'i’' . theautbentidtyo 

this prefatory formula in documents given by Muslim historian* 
ft e.g. in the Testament ofAbdaUdh b. ilas'ud, in Ibn Sa’d 
Tabaolt, in. i. 112, 113. 

:: Karabacck. ‘Zur arablschcn AlterthumEtamde, U. Bi 
jrabischen Papj-rusprotokoUe,’ in Sfl'Air clxL (Vienna, 1905 

tilingual documents in Karabacck, op. oil 
^^^'‘^•..^?PV>^S‘=^<>a.Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg 
19O0X 109 ff.; Z.4 xxii. lEO, 170-178. 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, e.g., hamdala for 'al-hamdu lilldhi,’ liay'ala 
for hayya ' ala-§-saldti, etc.), the bismilldh' ia con- 
tracted to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
‘to utter the bismillah’ ; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasmiya, the invoca- 
tion of the name (ism) of God. 

2. Ceremonial use. — ^The bismilldh acquires a 
special ceremonial significance as the formula of 
benediction pronounced beforeslanghtering animals 
for food — a usage which, without doubt, was sug- 
gested by the Jewish law enjoining the utterance of 
the b‘rdkhd before killing and eating. The relevant 
imnnetion in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118, 121 ; 
‘ Eat of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’ . . . 
‘ Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiya* before slaughter; and, simi- 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
flesh of animab prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allah before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.f In pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo- 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actnal utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food might still he partaken of 
Mithont misgiving — for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart. ■ But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at variance with the actual 
language of the injunction as given in the Qur’an 
— a fact emphatically insisted upon in the teaching 
of the more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 
book.t 

Another question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the bismilldh arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of prayer (salat). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘opening’ sura of the Qur’an (al- 
fdtiha), whose first sentence is the bismilldh in 
ite complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase should be 
spoken aloud (jahran) or in an inaudible whisper 
— a controversy connected in its origin with 
the disputed question already referred to, viz. 
whether the bismilldh ia to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that the formula might be uttered in 
an undertone,§ but the Shafi'ites, and especially 
the Shi'ites, demand that it be spoken in an 
audible voice.(| 

3. Eve^day use.— Having dealt with the use of 
the bismilldh in ceremonial functions and in im- 

' Bat without aX-raTiman ol-ratim, as it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name * the Compassionate 
Mercifol ' (ZDMG xlviiL 95, n. I). 

f Muiroffa, il. 350. 

t Cf. the present writer’s Die Zdhirilen (Leipzig, 1834), 75 ft. 

S It is expressly recorded of 'Omarn. that, when leading in 
prayer, he did not pronounce the bismilldh of the fdtiha 
audibly (fa yajharu) pbn Sa’d, v. 246, 25). The Khalif al- 
Mustam was accused hy his opponents of double-dealing, 
because he epoke the bismilldh of the fdtiha Inaudihly when 
in Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritically uttered it aloud 
(Tabari, Annales, iff 1683, 3fl.). 

I On this question see the present writer’s 'Beitragerur 
Utteraturgesch. dcr SchFa u. d. sunnitlsdiRn Polcmik.’ SlI’A h’ 
(1874), ISA., 86. 
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portant affairs of public and private life, we 

P roceed to speak or a view which sprang up in 
slam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice — the view, namely, 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying (hadlth) of the Prophet: 
Kullu amrin dhl balm la, yubtada'u bi-dhikri*- 
llahi fahuioa abtaru, i.e. ‘every matter of im- 
portance which is begun -without mention of God 
IS maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every action t by ejaculating a 
bismillah. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without first ha-ving uttered the 
formula.J Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saying of the bismillah by the head 
of the household intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begin.§ Nor must the tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.)! The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41 : 
‘ Eemember Allah wth frequent remembrance ’ — 
a maxim liighly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name (man ahabba 
shaman akthara dhiTirahu)M^ 

^ Superstitious ideas and use. — The deep sig- 
nificance and the sacred character ivith which 
Islam invested the bismillah led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that God had 
inscribed it upon the breast of Adam, the -wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus.** The Creator has -(vritten the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
^s iving, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) characters. The -written and oral applica- 
tion of the bismillah possesses talismanic -virtues. 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the body, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which is inscribed the 
formula, or the angel himself ivrites it upon the 
aim of the dymg man, whose agony is alleviated 
y the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel, tt The bismillah serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
e-vil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham- 
madans that the jmn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc. ; but if a 
man feels that he nas provoked their resentment, 
he may drive them away oy uttering the bismillah.tt 
Similarly, in order to render his goods proof against 
the jinn, ho uses the phrase as a charm when ho 
shute the door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptacles, or lays do-wn his clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way is 
called musamma (commonly pronounced mitsemmt), 

• Originally bi-Jiamdi, -with reference to the glorifying of God 
by formulas berinning with al-hamdu lilldhi. 
t Including that mentioned by Buohari, K. aX-vnidu, No. 8. 
i Oamiri (Bulaq, A.n. 1284), s.v. * Al-dabba,' i. 399. 

§ Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians^ 
(London, 1871), i. 183. 

D Traditional sayings in Nawawi, Eitab al-Adhkdr (Cairo, 
A.H. 1312), 11-12. 

IT EMM xvi. 104 ; ZDMG li. 265. 

•* E. Douttd, Magie et religion dans VAfrique du JHord 
(Algiers, 1909), 211. 

tt Al-Suyu p, al-Durar al-hisan fi-l-ba'th wa-na'im al-Jindn 
(Cairo, A.H. 1324). 

ft In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musxdmane de 
Tlemcen (Paris, 1908), 23 (from the fteoue des itudes ethno- 
graphigues et sociologiques). 


i.e. ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allah).’ * 

The bismillah, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic.t Copious illus- 
trations of tbm are to be found in the Shams 
al-ma'arif of al-Buni (tA.H. 622, A.D. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basTnala in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compartments.! AI-BunI is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially ivith the use of the 
formula for mamcal purposes (FadaHl al-basmala).§ 
5. Calligraphic usage. — Menliion ought finally 
to be made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the bismillah. When the Muslim 
caUigraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 

vertical stroke of the initial letter ba (J) is con- 
siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved; then, the \lif (of ’ism) being 

omitted altogether, |1 the sin (—•) is placed im- 
mediately after the ba, while the final letter 

mhn (i*) is connected with the sin by a line 

draivn far beyond the usual length (* o-J). 

\ 

The Muhammadan scribes would appear at a very 
early date to have introduced yet another altera- 
tion in the -written form of the bismillah— s. 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 

the tips of the third letter sin (.»•) disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the ’alif, and the initial ba(j) is 
joined to the final mim (|*) by a long horizontal 
line thus : ^ i. The antiquity of this usage 

is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa'd, 
viz. that ‘the Khalif 'Omar b. 'Abd al-Aziz dis- 
missed a certain scribe (Jcatib) from his office 
because he -wrote bism -without inserting the sin 
distinctly’ (walam yaj'al al-sin).^ 

Literature. — ^The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

I. GOLDZIHEE. 

BLACKMAIL. — The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is used in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward m. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

I. Legally, blackmail refers to rents_ reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In mediceval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind — a custom that 
persisted in France do-wn to the days of the great 
French Kevolution. The Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Kevolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland and 
Ireland, and mdeed in the rest of Europe, _ this 
substitution was not effected till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,’ which were reserved in ‘ white money,’ or 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the precious metals, and this doubtless 
assisted in prolonging the existence of the old 
method of payment. The discovery of silver in 

* Lane, op. oil. 1. 287 ; Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1883), 41. ^ j 

t Ecinaud, Monumens musulmans du cabinet deM.le due de 
Stacas (Paris, 1828), ii. 8-6. 

1 BouttA, op. cit. 212. 

§BrockeImann, Gesefud. arab. Litteratur, L (Weiniar,lS98)497 
I This is a Massoretic practice. 

"T Ibn Sa'd, v. 276, 14. 
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Sonth America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
paid in current coin or white money (maUles 
blanches) began to replace the black rent In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails ’ 
or ‘maills,’ while ‘Blanch Holding’ and ‘MaU’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden (Bern. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘What that was 1 Imow not, if it 
were not of Coppw, as Maill and Black-maill.' 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . . . called Bedditus nigri, black 
maile, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigri (of. Camden, 
(Bern. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Jnst., 1642, ii. 19 ; Black- 
stone, Com., 1768, ii. 43 ; Bum, Justice^, 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blackmail ’ is obsolete. 

2. Historically, it is the tribute in com, cattle, 
other kind, or money — here we are coming to the 
newer form — ^levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
hooting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly affected were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverley 
(i. 222) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘ The 
boldest of them (i.e. the freebooters) wiU never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Vioh Ian Vohr.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘ mail ’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘trihnte.’ In Irish 
mal signifies a rent or tax. In Armorio mal signi- 
fies such wealth as is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mallia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent, 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton (Catech., 1884, 
98), in_ reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, ‘ Quhay talds ouer sair maU, 
oner mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra 
thair tennands’; while about 1561 K. Maitland, 
in Thievis Lidded, vi., describes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.’ On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were passed to put an end to these 
depredations. Under the Scots king, James Vi., 
the measure of 1697 describes how ‘ diuers subjects 
of the Inland, talds and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-maill, and permittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris.’ In 
1601-^a memorable year in economic legislation — an 
English Act of Paruament also notes that ‘ snndry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
(i.e. the fonr northern) Counties . . . have been 
inforced to pay a certaine rate of money, come, 
catteU, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, s. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. _ The 
Termes de la Ley informs ns that ‘ Blackmail is a 
word_ used in '43 EUz. c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, com, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
nliance in those parts, to be by them protected 
from such as usually robbe and steal there/ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that ‘ these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.’ The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th centuiy. 
In 1707 an ‘Address from Cumberland’ in tne 
London Gazette points out that ‘ there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Bobbers, as a 
Bansom ’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm. iv. 263). 

3 - The term is now usually applied to offencas 
called in French chantaae, that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrapulous use of official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote, by persons 
upon those whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed aw^, but in another sense they are 
with ns stUl. For the organized forms of the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the Highbinders 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and rules of procedure are much the same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blaclanail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
he not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alms. 
A man, who saw him spealcing to her, stopped the 
statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
man came in sight, when he at once gave theolaok- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial : the accused cannot set up 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The French 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stem manner. The latter states that, if 
the extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

Litekatote. — ^T he authorities are quoted in the article. 

Egbert H. Murray. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. = (1) an ill- 

omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer ; (2) a slander, or any defamation ; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. ei^yla ). — 
I. Blasphemy as a sin. — Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical offence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Borne, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might offend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was quo 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the offended 
god might be expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the offender was a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of ‘ teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
Aval. 24 B). Under English common law this 
onence would have been the subject of an indict 
ment for blasphemy, bnt the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as on offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiodes (Thucydides, vi. 63), 
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re'v kinds of \rorship, unknomi 
cr reAson. disturbing weaker minds, 
vw ’;.' K" rur.ishtxi— if persons of rank, with 
v"'Atix'.v ; it not of rank. >Yith death. 

'i. V.', VyL'^',^ Testament.— It is to the Jou-ish 
{'^,<1*'-'. 1-S'v (with their off-shoots), then, 
lx V* VO V'a'V to h'ok for the creation of the offence 
’ - JO ^^*0 omit the ‘ contempt ’ for God 

't^N in Mai I', tho dishonour done Him hv 
the offerings due to Him in Mai 3®-“, 
•vr'^vvATimt falsolv by His name in Lv 19*^ the 
:>i; ‘Uth ,a"high llana‘ of Nu IS’® (cf 2 K 19^), 
tho WviHug (or murmuring agamst) tho Elohim 
v'f ll'c — siooo, though these all are directed 
av>Aiv<t t^od, they do not rise to the height of the 
Mwitie sin of hfaspliomy. A record, however, of 
lids sin is found in Lv 24“, where a man of mixed 
bvocii ‘blasphemes tho Name.’ In this case doubt 
siHUUs to have boon felt about the prescribed 
i'cnaUv, for fl'O offender was put back until ‘the 
mind of tho Lord ’ could ho ascertained. This was 
found to fix tho penalty of death by stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated : ‘ He that hlas- 
phomoth tho Name of the Lord, he shall surely 
l>e put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v.i'). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which was punish- 
able with death at the hand of man, lower lands 
(such as those referred to above) being left to the 
judgment of God. For post-Biblical Jewish usages 
ECO next article. 

3. In the New Testament. — The offence of blas- 
phemy is referred to frequently in the NT : in the 
TOSO of the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mk S”'’-) ; 
in tho cose of the man whose sins were pronounced 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 9’, Lk 6’*), when the scribes 
accused Him of blasphemy; when the Jews de- 
clared the saying ‘I and my Father are one’ to 
be blasphemous (Jn lO”'’®); when Jesus declared 
Himself at His judgment (Mk 14®‘) ; St. Stephen 
was accused of speaking ‘ blasphemous words 
against Moses and God’ (Ac 6“) ; in Ac 13‘® and 
18® and Ho 2®* the Jews in their turn are accused 
of blasphemy ; in Ac 26** St. Paul accuses himself 
of making the Christians blaspheme. The word 
occurs five times in the Pastoral Epp. (ITi 1®® 6*''‘ 
and Tit 2® 3®), once in James (2*), and nine times 
in the Apocalypse (2® 13** ®- ® 16®' **• ®* 17®). From 

these passages it appears that any expression was 
considered blasphemous which was wrathfuUy, 
despitefuUy, or contemptuously directed against 
Godj His being, or goodness, which arrogated His 
attributes for a creature, which opposed a truth 
revealed by Him, or opposed an institution of 
which He was the author. 

A. In Church history. — The feeling and the 
judgment expressed in these passages were taken 
over by Christianity, and enforced, after its union 
with the civil power, by temporal pains and 
penalties. The Novellae of Justinian (Ixxvii. 1) 
relate that some 

‘ used blasphemous expressions and swore by God, and so pro- 
voked Him to anger, and that it was enjoined on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearing 
by the hair, or by the head, and sitnilar expressions ; for, seeing 
that blasphemies against men went not unpunished, far less 
would bli^hemies against God. If, in spite of this admonition, 
any one committed the offence of blasphemy, he was to suffer i 


the extreme penalty of the law' (Corn. Jur. Civ., ed. BchSll. 
1S95, roL 19. p. 8S2J. 

In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the principal authority for the punishment of 
blasphemy, the temporal power being called in, 
when required, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesiastical. Thus in a decree of Gregory ix. it 
is laid doum that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in public a blasphemous tongue against 
God, or any one of His saints, or, in fecial, against 
the Blessed Virgin, he shall be condemned by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 
seven Simdays, being on tho lost Sunday deprived 
of his shoes and outer clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In default he might be excommunicated 
and deprived of Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a fine by tho temporal power (Decret. Greg, ix., 
lib. V. tit. 27, c. 2; Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Eichter- 
Fiiedberg, ii. 830). 

Charlem^ne had already incorporated in the 
law of the Empire the Christian law against blas- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that God Himself was injured by blasphemy, and 
that He would visit tho offence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older pagan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. Louis le 
D6bonnaire followed him with laws against blas- 
phemy which inflicted the death penalty. Philip 
Augustus fulminated against those who swore: 

‘ Tfite bleue I ’ ‘ Corbleu I ’ ‘ Ventrebleu ! ’ ‘ Sang 
bleu ! ’ Offenders, if noble, were to be fined ; u 
roturiers, they were to be put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis ordered that offenders should 
be branded on the forehead, and if they repeated 
the offence, should have their tongue and lips 
merced. "With this agrees the ordinance of 
Henry ni., which enacted that, for the first four 
offences, a blasphemer should be committed to 

g rison on bread and water ; for the fifth offence, 
e should have the under lip slit; for the sixth, 
he should have it so slit that his teeth were to 
be seen ; for the seventh, his tongue should be 
bored ; and for the eighth, he was to be put to 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the 16th 
i cent, that blasphemy was most severely punished ; 
but from that date onwards the feeling has gradu- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can be injured by man’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is os an offence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of blasphemy calls for 
a short notice. Defining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locutio Deo injuriosa, or, with Suarez, as verbum 
malcdictionis, convicii seu contumeliae in Deum, it 
divides it into ‘ immediate ’ when directed against 
God Himself, and ‘ mediate ’ when it attacks Him 
through His Word, His Church, His ofiicers, sacra- 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 

‘ heretical ’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘ im- 
precative ’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘ abusive ’ {probrosa). Materially, it is threefold : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His ; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what- is His; and (3) 
when it assies to the creature what belongs to tho 
Creator — the first two of which St. Thomas de- 
clares to be but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to be a subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contradictory to charity ; nay, it is the meatest of 
all sins, seeing that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation in the will, and is aggravated by ite 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by love and confession. 

5. As a crime. — It has been already stated that 
a milder judgment on blasphemy has during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling which finds expression in Lv 24*®. The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.D. 1656 vre find, for instance, a poor mad 
Quaker, James Nayler, for allowing himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, sentenced by the House 
of Commons to he put in the pillory, whipped from 
Westminster to the Old Exchange, again placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue bored, his fore- 
head branded with ‘B,’ then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipped, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remap until Parliament should release him. 
Again, in 1812 an unhappy bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publishing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of Thomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord Ellenhorough, in sen- 
tencing Eaton, did so on the express ground that 
‘ the Cnristian religion is the law of the land, and 
must be protected as the law.’ It was held blas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1729 to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
defective, and His teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more in^ired than any other book. 
In 1868, George Jacob Holyoake was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy — 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge : 
‘I do not believe there is such a thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still sufficiently 
severe against blasphemy. ‘It is, indeed, still 
blasphemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 
‘punishable at common law, scoffingly or ir- 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Christian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘ if the 
decencies' of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may be attacked mthout 
a person being guilty of blasphemous libel ’ (Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge). 

The net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on tliis, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
particular offence against the State. It is a crime 
against the peace and good order of society j it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable offence it 
is described by Biackstone to be ‘ denying the being 
or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt or ridicule ’ 
(Stephen’s Commentaries^^, iv. 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards blasphemy as a sin, and 
upholds the Christian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an offence against the peace and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques- 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
authorities. In Erance the same practical state 
of things prevails ; for, though its Code does not 
prohibit blasphemy as such, it ye^rohibits it as 
an offence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment; hut the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and offence must actuaJly 
have been caused (Deutsches Beichsstrafgesctzhuch, 

§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
offender may suffer imprisonment for a term rang- 
ing from six months to ten years (i6. §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of blasphemy 
is essentially the same as in England, being-based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round_ to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write ; 

* We are far from what wo ought to he if we do not thlnfe of 
Ood as possessing all thlngo, bestowing freely all things, irhy 
do the gods bestow on us their bounty f It is their nature to do \ 
»o. The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are i 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither inHicl injury 


nor receive it. For to harm and to be harmed go together* 
I 85, ed Haase, 1S7S, iiu 807). 

To this it is only necessary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in- 
dictable and statutory offence is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common parlance, as 
is natural, a -wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies (Tke Story of my Hearts, 1891, p. 125) 
writes : ‘ I believe all manner of asceticism to be the 
vilest blasphemy — ^blasphemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Buskin (Stones of Venice, I. L 37) 
speaks of ‘representations of Christian subjects 
which had become blamhemous under the treat- 
ment of men like the Caracci’ ; and Bacon in his 
Advancement of Learning has the phrase ‘ blas- 
phemy against learning.’ 

LfTEBATUBK.— In addition to authorities quoted, cf. art 
‘Blasphemy* in BDB, EBi, JB, and Wetzcr-Welte’s Kirch, 
Lex. ; G. M. Mackie, * Blasphemy,’ in ExpT xx. (1909) 489 ; 
van Espen, lus eceU univ. ii. 256ff. ; Jarcke, Edbeh. its gem, 
deutsch. Slrafreehts, ii. 27-46; for abnormal temptations to 
blasphemy, Alfonso M. de Liguori, Theol, Nor,, 1840, 1. 4, n. 
121 0. : A, Koch, lloraltheol., 1905, p. 862 0. ; Jlishna, Sanh, 7, 6 
end 66a; Odgers, Libel and Slander^, 1905, pp. 446-466; 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law, 1883, p. 125 f. ; Cobbett, 
State Trials, 18090., v. 8210., xxxi. 931; St. Thom. Aq., 
Summa theolog, n. il. qu. 18, 14. W. F. CoBB. 

BLASPHEMY (Jewish). — All subsequent Jew- 
ish notions on the subject of blasphemy were 
derived, in their main principles, from the incident 
narrated in Lv In the course of that 

passage the general rule is enunciated (v.*') : * And 
he that blosphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death ; all the congregation 
shall certamly stone him ; as well the stranger as 
the home bom when he hlasphemeth the name shall 
be put to death.’ Babbinic tradition (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean that, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro- 
nounce the name of God, accompanied with dis- 
respect, the nature of which is not defined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even in worship 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exemplified in Psalms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
blasphemer who used the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to flagellation (Sank. 
66a). The writer of Pentateuchal scrolls ■was re- 
quired to place his mind in a devotionM attitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in vTiting the name, 
the mistake was irremediable, and the whole column 
on -which the error occurred was -withdra-wn from 
use (Soferim, oh. iv.). The name itself could not 
be obliterated. The only individuals who lawfully 
uttered the name were the priests. The priestly 
benediction (Nu is introduced by the words, 
'Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with the phrase, ‘And they shall j)ut my name 
on the children of Israel.’ These commands, it 
was held, compelled the priests to utter the name 
os -written, and made a substitute unlawful (Sofa, 
376 ; Sifn on Nu 6^). It is recorded that sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
their disciples once in seven years (^iddwsiiin, 71a). 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis- 
continued the pronunciation of thoTctragrammaton 
in the blessing (Yoma, 396 _; Menahoih, 1096). The 
high priest, however, continued to pronounce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, amid the prostra- 
tions of the people (Mislin. Yoma iii. 8, etc. Ac- 
cording to the Tosefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttered the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to ut^r the name of God was 
paralleled by a similar objcction to hearing the name 
uttered. In the blasphemy trial, as descrii)ed in 
the Mishna (Sanh. vii. 5), the -witnesses were not 
allowed to repeat the actual blasphemy in their 
evidence against the accused ; but when on a prima 
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facie case the capital charge was proved, then before 
sentence of death was promulgated one of the unt- j 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
■>vith which the accused was charged. The judges 
rose to their feet and rent their garmente — tlie 
statement of the Mishna thtis fully confirms the 
report in Mt 26“, According to Josephus {Ant. 
IV. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise {^Aboda zard, 
18a; Mishn. Sank. xi. 1. In the latter passage this 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
^ any one who utters the Tetragrammaton). The 
Talmud asserts that the offence of blasphemy 
greatly increased when the death penalty for 
blasphemy was abolished with the loss of Jewish 
jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. ISO*’. It may bo interest- 
ing to add that Eleazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daughter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sank. vii. 2; Talm. fol. 62 
a-6]. This the Talmud regards as having been the 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemjf, we find a strong abhorrence of every- 
thing which showed disrespect to the Deity. 
Rabbinic theology actually included blasphemy 
among the offences prohibited by natural law ; this 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (ndth adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
so forth [Sanh. 66a]). Moreover, the stem moral 
denunciation of profaning the name (cer.i 9i'?n) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
private insincerify, and of public disrespect for 
morality and reli^on. ‘For him who has com- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify ' ( Yoma, 
86a)— full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (of. Schechter, Some Aspects ofEahbinic 
Theology, p. 329). Profaning the name was thus 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- 
ance suffices to atone {Fesikta Kahana, 163&). 


In the Middle Ages the blaspliemer, it was held, 
ought to bo excommunicated (Eesponsa of Geonim, 
ed. Muller, 103). The current J eivish Cone requires 
the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending his ganaentiShulhan'Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the efficiency 
of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
usual to take any practical notice of the offence of 
blasphemy. Blas^iemy in the older view had been 
an act or rebellion, parallel to Korah’s ; it was a 
‘ stretching out of the hand to the root ’ of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has Bhorvn itself as disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
ment. See Heresv. I. Abrahams. 

BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan). — Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
convincing proofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to be put to 
death ns an apostate unless he is ^villing to repent 
(cf. art. Apostasy [Muhammadanb. All utter- 
ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for All&h to see and to hear 
everything, or that Allah cannot endure to aU 
eternity, or that He is not one {wahid), but only 
‘one of three,’ etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
also to be regarded in Islam as blasphemy. 

Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
reside ivithin the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmts) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and institutions of Islam. For instance, 
they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
i Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 

[ however, put to death, but expiates his offence 
by ta'zlr (a penalty determined by the judge, 
according to circumstances). 

Th. W. Jitynboll. 


BLESSEDNESS. 


Buddhist. — See Arhat, Nirvana. 

Chinese (E. H. Parker), p. 672. 

Christian (J. C. LAMBERT), p. 676. 

BLESSEDNESS (Chinese). — i. Perhaps the 
best way of arriving at some preliminary notion of 
the conceptions of blessedness cherished by the 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their 
methods of qrdinaiy speech, which can easily be 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how ho 
fares, the stereotyped reply is: ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,’ or ‘ Thanks to you.’ In matters 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say : ‘ Thanks 
to the shade of my ancestors’ happiness, 1 am,’ 
etc. When two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the families to which 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, 
‘have a predestination,’ i.e, have some spiritual 
affinity i^ich is continued from the anterior exist- 
ence into the present existence. The word yuan, 
here translated ‘predestination,’ was extended 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the present life, and even in the 


Greek and Roman. — See Summum Bonum. 

Hindu.— See Brahmanism. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonabd), p. 677. 

future life : its original meaning is a ‘ hem,’ ‘ collar,’ 
‘ connecting thread ’ ; hence a ‘ reason,’ ‘ to follow 
up,’ ‘ to climb up.’ After the advent of Buddhism 
in the first century of our era, the old term yin- 
yuan, or ‘ because clue,’ was adapted to the nidana, 
or ‘ causes and effects ’ connecting past existence." 
with present (Eitel, Handbook of (Jhinese Buddh- 
ism^, 1888, p. 84); and so now in popular usage 
the Buddhist idea is usually connoted m the mind 
of the speaker or writer. But, none the less,_the 
basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
ancestor-worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
elementaiy principles of which was that no| happi- 
ness could exist in this life unless the spirits of 
the dead were conciliated by living representa- 
tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In othei 
words, blessedness can exist securely on earth 
only under the shadow or protection of the 
Spiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
conversation udth a stranger, and the interview 
develops sympathetic interests on both sides, one 
will say to the other: ‘We two have a yuan'— 
meaning, ‘it was already planned out before our 
birth that we should meet,’ even if only to buy and 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend ^yill 
often write to or hail another as ‘ old generation 
elder brother,’ the more ordinary term being ‘old 
brother’ simply. The addition of the worn shi, 
meaning ‘generation,’ ‘world,’ or ‘heredita^,’ 
(for it signifies all three), delicately suggests for 
the past a subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, through more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thus he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con- 
ceivable shape. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly abode ; its denizens being subject 
to the same feelings and passions, anu divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Eung-fan* (B.c. 1100), or ‘Great 
Plan,’ thus enumerates the ‘ Five Blessednesses ’ : 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtue, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessedness in the present world is still found, after 
running an unbroken course of 3000 years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
iviahes 'a happy New Year,’ the reply is: ‘May 
you be promoted j may you have sons ; may you 
live rich and distinguisiied days ! ’ _ On almost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 


off-branch are there ; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged right and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant.’ In any case the 
book of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China. There 
is little luxury in the ideal Cliinese life : no boarded 
floors ; no ceilings or papered walls ; no glass_ or 
linen ; no expensive wines or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired official may be, is what may be termed 
‘farm life.’ Plain cotton clothes; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables ; good plain cookery ; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
chests; bedizenments for the women; pigs, 
poultry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses) ; 
manure in heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters ; stiff chairs or benches ; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob- 
bery: age is the only ‘quality’; money counts 
not. Of late years newspapers have been added to 
the modest store of ‘ good books ’ ; and (too often, 
alas 1) so has opium been added to the mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, anu tea of antiquity. (Tobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about A.D. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortable, healthy griminess may 
be said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life : 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, wealth, peace, 
and death with honour. But where does love of 


festive times, may be seen the two words ‘happi- 
ness ’ and ‘ (old) age.’ These two undoubtedly take 
premier rank among the Five Blessednesses m the 
Chinese mind : the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do mth sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank ; but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities of life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘ kind acts.’ The ‘ object achieved at death ’ 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro- 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the family chain, or ‘ dying at the 
zenith of success,’ i,e. dying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved — a stock Ii^eiial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. The ideal picture 
of Chinese htmpiness has been best given in many 
shapes by G. E. Simon (once French Consul at Foo- 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little work. 
La Cite chinotse, published in the year 1890 : such 
pictures as he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi- 
tive districts of China, whither 'progress’ has not 
penetrated. The grandest ideal of all blessedness 
IS ‘five generations in one hall,’ i.e. great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, son, and grandson — 
if possible, each with his ivife still living — all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly smoking 
their long metal pipes, giving advice, and sipping 
tea in the comfortable protected comers; the 


younger generations exposing themselves to the 
elements and doing the hard work ; all the modes 
assembling in the hall (or threshing-floor, accord- 
ing to season) for common meals ; all the females 
decorously confining themselves to the ‘inner 
apartments’ (often merely a cuitoined-off space) or 
secluded gardens ; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors’ wants ; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individually is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In the field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery ; perhaps only the graves of an 

•Sec SBE, vol. xvl. p. 420 ff.; and Charannes, IfHnoiret 
Btstonqws, vol. Iv. pp. 230-231 ; also Mayors, Chinese Beaderf 
ISanval, p. 312. 

VOL* n. — 


Virtue come in i w eii, a gooa lamuy is neignnouriy, 
hospitable, and friendly; even foreigners are courte- 
ously received as equals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil ramours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usually indistinmishable by strangers 
from free men) is a gie&t Chinese characteristic. 
A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him ; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tress with that slave in a travelling boat; he is 
courteous to him in speech — so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
Chinese trait : perhaps negative rather than posi- 
tive — not fussy solicitude, but negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical human 
needs. A coimtry squire of the above described 
type will associate mth eq^uals and inferiors at the 
temple — he does not mind much whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
o^vn ancestral buildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or to^vn 
belongs to one single family-name, or two family- 
names; the village temple consequently suffices 
for more general interests. Mandarins are nob by 
any means all bad : the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police babies, who are unpaid, and ‘ live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is imiversal ; so 
long as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater- 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘arbitration’ in lien of law. The elders 
may, as a ^e, in council compound or hush up 
any crime but treason and parricide, so long as 
they agreejand so long as the mandarin has not 
the c^e officially brought before liim. Keligion 
in Chma IS ignored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely’ especially if they are fairly educated 
regarded as quite an inferior caste • 
yet their services are conventionally .sought even 
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by orthodox Confuoianiats when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man jpays the itinerant company. 

2. Having now exammed the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
bom in us, and as they are and ought to be regu- 
lated by li. What this li — usually translated 
‘ rites ’ or ' propriety ’ — is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Eight as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid do^\•n by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘ stinking bag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls of his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his OAvn soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth: the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a difierent set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one ; the idea 
of 'time’ does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of comates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,’ 
which leaves ‘uneasy ghosts’ to wander about for 
ever ivithout dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did Imow, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know ; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
officials, freemen, or slaves ; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient bemg -with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is idewed 
as a place or as a person ; or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven’ are Chinese ns 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven’ and 
the ‘ Emperor Above ’ are often convertible terms. 
There is out one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended; the mortal m the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless he 
tends, and imless he secures legitimate bom or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 

Hence the ancestor must always be kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or raled ; and the ancestor’s spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple ; nor •u’ill he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
li. Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting off 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family cham of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former jprotigi or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house: the 
same thing, mtitatis mutandis, for pnvate persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 616 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chtoan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘I do not know whether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.’ It was necessary for a ruler — were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not — 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
the fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, a surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
irith the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, was 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers bj' the Emperor when they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be vdewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year B.c. 482 (Tso Chwan, ch. 48, p. 
20), when an official of Confucius’ vassal-State 
was detained in captivity by the semi-barbarous 
State lying to its south. Though the State in 

Q uestion was ruled by the same family as the then 
mperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even the 
Chinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit- worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordmgly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness : ‘ You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king I ’ The device succeeded. 

3. It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth; for in B.C. 602 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dymg 
in the above-named semi-barbarous Idngdom, said : 

‘ If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury mo where I can at least see my own native 
land.’ A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy’s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his own slain 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated -ivith ; ‘ What 
does it matter if, I bum their bones ? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of irhat goes on here, 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is ■well known, 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘ nether ’ world 
(as we and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss spirited beings, saying : ‘We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our- 
selves with theories about the other.’ It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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■was no ■word of any kind for ‘ religion ’ ; none for a 
public ' church ’ ; none for ' temple ' or ‘ priest,’ os 
^tinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 
Imperial worship ; always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of continuity, through ancestors and 
descendants, ■with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was li, the 
written character expressing wliich idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying ‘ spiritual 
being’ or 'themis' as a radical notion, and ‘a 
sacrificial vessel’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 
quently, in figurin" out for themselves an ideal 
for blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin ; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Dmne grace, etc., ever even remotely 
jntered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was — and this only doubtfully 
or agnostically — supposed to be the same thing. 

4, It was reserved for the philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archi'vist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple ■view of 
a life ushered in by cml strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of li, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘ advanced’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify ‘ religion ’ or ‘ faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘craft,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
‘plan,’ t.e. the plan of hfe, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Tao, or 
‘ way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds indi-vidual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
du (still meaning ‘ Confucianists ’) were the in- 
tellectuals of Chma, according to the li theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.O. 1122-b.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined in one indi-visible idea law, religion, life, 
government, social decency, war, and punishment. 
This was Tao. Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, so Ju took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows : 

•My ideal is n Beriea of small States with small population 
Let them possess an army machine of moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use It. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and retrain from distant migrations. Then, though thw 
will be possessed of boats and carts, there will bo no one to ride 
In them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cuirnsse^ 
there will be no need for arraj'ing them. Let the people revert 
to the old guipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride In their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice In their local 
cusltims. Each State ■would bo ■within easy sight of the other : 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs borking would 
bo heard across. Tho people of each Stoto would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of Intercourse with 
neighbouring States. 

* True words are apt to bo not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Good or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
■wranglers are apt not to be good men. Tliose who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know besti The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulate : so far ns he uses his resources for others, he 
Increases his o^wn store ; so far as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 
and docs not injure ; the Providence of tho highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort.’ 


Since _fche_ importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manichasism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is veiy doubtful whether the 
religio^us enthusiasm wliich once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or u’ill ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth ■will ever' become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
m eternity. 

LWERATimK. — Confucius’s Ch'unts'u, or ‘Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed. known as Tio Chwan ; ShO, Kiiw, or * Book 
of Historj’ ’ : Shih Sing, or ‘ Book of Ballads ’ ; lA Ki, or ' Book 
of Bites’ ; and Tdo Teh King, the Taoist classic of Lao-tse — all 
translated in the SBE. E. H. PAKKER. 

BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin- 
guished from happiness (g.v.), blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modern litera- 
ture the distinction is familiar ; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he ivrites, ‘There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do ivitbont 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness I ’ 
{Sartor Besartus, 132). But it is one that goes 
back to pre-Christian ages; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns us, seeing 
that the word ‘blessedness’^ in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. fiaKipios, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between ciSalfuer as ‘happy’ 
and fidKap or fioKdptos ns ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the fidKapct Oeol as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Odm. 
vi. 46) j the dead were the fidKaoes as de- 

livered now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op. 14) ; the abodes of departed heroes were the 
pLaKdpwv yTjgoi, the ‘islands of the blest’ (t6. 171). 
tiBalpuey, on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience tho ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
guished from the higher term iiandpiot (Aristotle, 
Eth. 1. X. 14). 

For the Christian^ point of ■view it is significant 
that, lyhile fiandpios is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in tho NT, eiSalpuy is never found. This 
may be partly explained by tho fact that to a 
Jeirish mind ^iSalpay had come to be burdened 
u’ith a sinister connotation. A ‘ demon ’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘ genius ’ of the Greek im- 
agination, but an evil spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
tho full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in the fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘ blessedness ’ alone is the appro- 
priate tem. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not uitli Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To n pious Israelite of the earlier histoiy, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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sfcituents of blessedness, -whiob was saved from 
degenerating into a mere eq^uivalence with pagan 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out- 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon right- 
eousness, and so were associated wth feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 1Z), 
and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the 
ExUe, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove 
the best minds_ in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in present prosperity. There were 
some pious hearts which, in the midst of trouble, 
were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness which consists in 
committing one’s way to Jahweb, in loving His 
Law, and humbly accepting His will (Ps !*• * 2’® 
40‘ Sf"- 112^, Hab 3'“'). But for the vast ma- 
jority the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, 
which came gradually through the prophetic teach- 
ing, of the great Messianic hope of a coming King- 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once_ lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to bum. But 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had 
changed into a duskier flame, for men had come to 
think far less of spiritual benefits and obligations 
than of outward ^ory and material privilege. It 
was against this Jeivish background that Christ 
appeared with His new doctnne of blessedness, 
which must be determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. The locus classicus here is 
His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 6®'*®, Lk 
QS0-23J . ijut jjig teaching elsewhere serves to illu- 
minate the principles there laid doivn, which are 
further illustrated by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of His words. 

I. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience. 
In setting forth _His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahweh his tmst, while at the same time He re- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the_ Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- 
seting the Kingdom, of heaven (5’- '®) ; and that 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk 17®°'-) : itis a kingdom, 
St. Paul explains, of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Eo 14"). In the Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the tme essence 
of the Christian summum honum, when ‘eternal 
life’ appears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic ‘ kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
tme God,_ and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
(Jn 17®), t.e. of knowing the'Father through the 
Son (14®'‘)- It js in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those lioly men of 
old hau discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshumn, of realizing that the eternal 
God was their refuge, and that underneath were the 
everlasting arms (Dt 33®®'-) ; but they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowng God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 


2. But, while spirituality is the inmost quality 

of Christian blessedness, natural blessings are not 
excluded from its scope and content. There was 
nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ’s teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
direction appear in the ^vritings of St. Paul, e.g. 
in some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
71.8.9. ijyt pjph 5235.). Unquestionably Jesus 
put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
taught that to these all natural desires and afiec- 
tions and all concern for earthly beneflts must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 6®®'- 16®®, Lk 14®®). But He 
freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal of blessedness. He did not 
froivn upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 
but showed again and again His own appreciation 
and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Mt 6®®'^-), He gave the sanction of His 
presence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt IP®, 
Lk 5®®“-, Jn 2® 12®), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the things of the 
IGngdom of heaven (Mt Mk 4®''*, Lk 13®*), 

He set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the sexes (Mt Ifl*"-), and delighted in the 
charms of little children (18®®'- 19*®“'-). So also He 
taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 6**, 
Lk 11®), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 6®*"-). St. Paul, who in his larger 
and more inspired moods breaks away from the 
limitations 01 his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 
heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
in the Divine love, when he exclaims, * For all 
things are yours . . . and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s ’ (1 Co 3®*"- ; cf. Eo 8’®). 

3. Christian blessedness is a present reality. To 
the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
men of Christ’s ou-n time it was a prospect near at 
hand. But to both, the Kingdom -uith all its bless- 
ings still lay in the future — a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
the Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
was already present. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ’ was the first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitude which He annoimced to His 
disciples (Mt 6®- *“). And the Kingdom being come, 
its blessedness is come, for the substance of that 
blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
already referred to, does not need to be postponed 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future world. 
At the heart of it there lies the present and to- 
mediate assurance of God’s Fatherly love, biasing 
us with all spiritual blessings and daily loading 
with earthly benefits as well (Mt 6“). And if 
some much-aesired blessings are -withheld, as often- 
times they are, God’s children know that it is He 
who ■\vithholds them, and that nothing can separate 
them from His love. The best gifts, at least those 
in which the veiy soul of blessedness lies, are not 
withheld from those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
in their sorrows (Mt 6^), satisfies their hunger for 
righteousness (v.®), cro-vras them with His mercy 
(V.®), grants them the -vision of His face (v.®), calls 
them His children (v.®). And when men know and 
realize that God is their Father and that they are 
His children, the light of the eternal strikes -with 
a redeeming and transforming power upon all the 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven begin. 

4. But Christian blessedness has its eschatological 
aspect also, and looks to the future world for its 
perfect consummation. ' Great,’ said Jesus in the 
last Beatitude, ‘ is your reward in heaven ’ (Mt 6*’, 
Lk 6“) ; and probably the eschatological idea is 
the uppermost, though not the only one, in the 
second of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 5^). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to he desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length he utterly excluded. 
They are to he home, it is tme, with a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt S'^), and their fraitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to he lost sight of ( Jn 15-- ®). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which they 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-truth 
only when ne named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the blessing 
of the New [Essays, v.). Adversity is not presented 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, hut only as a 
means to an end — the end being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy -which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a Joy not in the pain itself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love Avorking through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (of. Bo 8’®, 
2 Co 4”, He 4® 12®®* ® 13*'“). Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition [Eth. 1. vi. 16, 16), 
and that calamities become disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind (I. xL 14). ' Christianity assures 
ns of true blessedness even here and noAv in a world 
of sorrow and pain ; hut it also has the promise of 
a ‘ perfect life^ when no disturbing or depressing 
influences shall impede the energies of the soul, 
and when God ‘shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall he no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there he 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed 
away’ (Eev21*). 

LraraATtmB.— TJtins, DieNT Lehrevon dtr Selig1;eil(18S5 f.); 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (1892), i. 181-250 ; Massie, m 
Expositor, l8t ser. ix. 8450., 4590., x. 48 0. (1879); Newman 
Smyth, Chr. Ethics^ (1893), ch. ii. ; Votaw, In SOB, Ext. 
Vol. 140.; KShler, art. ‘Seligkelt,’ in PJIE3 ; Fairbairn, Cilj/ 
()/’<?£)dS(i8S9),Sl7fl.; Oehler, Theol. o/OT (Eng. tr. 18S3), § 240 ; 
H. Schultz, AT Theol.^ 18G9, p. 8701.; B. Weiss, Bibl Theot 
of NT (Enc. tr. 1882-83), §5 144, 149c, 167d ; Bonssel, Jesu 
Predigt tn \hrem Gegensatz zumJudentum (1892). 

J. C. Lambert. 

BLESSEDNESS (Muhammadan).— In Islam, 
even more than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifioilly mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Di-vine things tradition- 
ally handed doivn [naql) from the teaohmgs of the 

S hets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
.y), there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration (ilham) open to all manlond, 
and especially found in the walls, the_ ‘saints’ 
(lit. ‘friends, associates, of Allah’). It is colled, 
broadly, ‘unveiling’ [kashf), and is a direct, indi- 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
arising in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasoned, and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology. 


aJiwal, ‘ states,’ ‘ conditions,’ and pass from mere 
feelings of ]oy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
comes a ‘ passing away ’ [fand) from the self and a 
tmion with Allah, which some, hut -wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘ fusion of 
hevag’ [hulvl), ‘identification ’ (ittihud), and ‘union’ 
[wu^ul). If these terms be used literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, hut they can also 
be used carelessl3’- as mere approximations to a 
description of the feeling of the moment, and, at 
most, as equivalent to tawkld, ‘unifying,’ i.c. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is wajd, which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reaching and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and Avords cognate to 
it have also derived meanings Avhich greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays. Thus wajd means 
also ‘loAung’ and ‘grieAdng,’ because these are 
fundamentm emotions Avhich are ‘experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding’ bos been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘ existence.’ Mawjud 
means ‘ that which is found,’ and thence has be- 
come the normal Avord in Arabic for the existent, 
Avhether absolute or contingent ; and wujdd, Avhich, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding,’ has 
become the abstract ‘ existence.’ 

Such double- and triple-moaningcd sentences ns the following 
thus became possible ‘ Wajd [finding or ecstasy or love) is 
losing of vmjud (existence or finding) in the mawjud [the 
existent or the found).’ ‘He is rested by means of his wajd, 
not by means of the matgiud in hie wajd.’ ‘ He who in his wajd 
is in the presence of the mawjud is absent through the scujud 
of the mawjud from bis wajd. ond bis wajd becomes a case of 
wujud. ' * Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion ; then 
he who is mawjud in my wajd would cause me to lose the sight 
of my wajd.’ ‘ Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is in 
wajd% but wajd la lost in the presence of the Real ' (af-tojo } 
see Dietionarg of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
Jlasulmans/p. 1464 f.). The reality and nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, ond the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and descriptions in 
Macdonald’s ‘ Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JRAS lor 1901, 

S p. 195-252, 705-748, and lor 1902, pp. 1-28, and his The 
leligious Attitude and Life fn Islam (Clhicago, 1009), oh. vi. 
to end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the folloAving brief 
abstract of the 6th Book of the 4th Division of 
al-Ghazali’s Ihyd AviU probably suffice. (The 
Ditdsion is that of ‘ SaA’ing Matters,’ and the Book 
‘ The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,’ in vol. ix. p. 644 to end, 
ed. of the Ihya Avith the commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtadii, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a preface explaining hoAv Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this Avorld, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them betAA*een 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Bum, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except Avhat is its fruit, or before it except 
what is im introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, ns they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persei'cr- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except hetAveen bemgs of tlie same kind 
or likeness. These deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

But the Avhole Muslim community believes that 
the love of ^lah is an absolute duty [fard). How, 
then, can it be non - existent or explained aAA*ay 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
love. Further, the Qnr’fin (ii. 60, v. 69) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as losing Allah and His apostle more 
than aught else. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its propliet, the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus : ‘ Hither unto Allah, 0 ye 
Saints of His ! ’ They will not be delayed for any 
judgment. ‘When the believer knows his Lord, 
he loves Him, and when he loves Him ho turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.’ 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the bmoved. That, 
however, is an error; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefits him. Thirdly, 
he loves a tiling for its oivn sake, not for anj 
happiness that it brings ; hut the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful, He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of different Icinds, and is not 
sensuous only : beauW of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it sufiBces. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, his love can only imply defective 
knowledge of AUah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The preidously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said : ‘ Souls are armies divided into 
bands ; those Avhich know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit (rwA), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”’ 'Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviii. 72), ‘Then when I had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . .’; therefore the 
angels worshipped Adam. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘We 
have made thee [David] a representative (hallfa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
(«7m),’ which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in another tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘ I was sick, and thou didst not visit me ’ ; 
to which Moses, ‘O my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit him ; hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ Tins 
kinship comes to the surface only through super- 
erogatory acts of devotion {naxcajil). .^ah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love him, 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he spealm.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘identification’ (ittiliad) and ‘fusion of bemg’ 
(Awh7f)— both vdews being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

In the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,’ ‘the light of Mth.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things ; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale, — the external senses, 
the inner apprehension, etc., — so does the delight 
in them. Of necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest uelight of all. How great it 
is can be Imowm only by experience, although the 
stories are many of tne ecstasies of His saints. It 
pre-occnpies them so that neither the fear of the 
Fire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 

artakers, in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys. 

nch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it ; 
and, secondly, that the knoudedge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the opposite is the cmu 
T here are two reasons for this; first. His invisi- 
bility, and, secondly. His too great conspicuons- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we_ should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confused by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In .a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing (shauq) for Allah 
is a proof that there is love of ^lah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is Sius perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case pf human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered in 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of i^ah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about tliis love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures ? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qurifin (e.y. ii. 160, 222, 

V. 21, 69, Ixi. 4) and many traditions. ‘Love’ is 
a word applied first to human relationships, and 
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secondly to Allah. But -when "words are bo trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
.^ah. In man, love is an inclination of the sonl 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of "which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, "who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His o"wn acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means ; (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah ; (2) the 
giving of power to the creature to draw near to 
Allah ; and (3) Allah’s "willing this from all etemi^. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal "wiU, which 
requires that the creature in question should he 
given the power to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or dra"wi^ near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lack in Allah. These terms apply 
only to rile creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. U any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
■with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allah. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even -with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs oi that love are delight 
in the thought {dhikr) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur’an. So the lover loves ever^hing con- 
nected "with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship "with others than Allah. 

•So friendliness (ins), fear (Jau/), and longing (eftau?) are 
amon^r the eSeota of love ; only, these eHecta differ in the lover 
according to his contemplation, and according to what is pre- 
dominant in him at the time. "Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty Irom belund the Te"il of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnade 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis- 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude fs called 
‘‘longing,” and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there predominates in the lover joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty thus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereafter his heart rejoices in what it observes, 
and Ifa rejoicing is colled “ friendliness.” But if his contem- 
plation be of the Divine qualities of might and eelf-suffldng and 
lack of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre- 
hension, and his pain is called “fear." So these states follow 
these observations, and the observationB are due to causes which 
necessitate them, and they cannot bo prevented.’ 

‘ Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Di"vine beauty. It some- 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate "with Allah, but strange 
■with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and_ accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
demed all these things, and have said that they 
would involve that Allah is like to man {tashSih), 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
(ndo) of Allah on the part of man ; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
riiking of the shell for the kernel. 

'Vhen this friendly intercourse is unclouded by 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays "with Allah {inbisat, idUil). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A Btory is added of a certain unknown negro saint, Bart, 
in the time of Moses. When rain failed the children of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he — 
discovered to Moses by inspiration— procured it at Once by a 
prayer full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 
Moses ‘ He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind he does it. 

Next, being well pleased (rida) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to him only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or m 
the different trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that rida 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everytlung was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect ridd 
meant to abandon prayer and to keep sUent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking tnem. 

But many passages in the Qur’an (v. 19, ix. 73, 
101, Iv. 60, Iviii. 22, xcviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased -with His creatures, and His 
creatures "with Him ; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paradise itself. So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are "well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased -with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; but created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased ivith Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recognized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to bear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painfnl, 
so "With the love of Allah. 

One said; ‘If He were to make me a bridge over HeU, that 
the creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill Hell with me in expiation of His oath • and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love that as proceeding from 
His Judgment and be well pleased with it ns coining from His 
oath. That is the stage I nave reached of being well pleased 
with Him.’ Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer (du'd) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur’an, e.g. xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame e"vil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
■with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, X. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends eiil-doers and unbelievers, 
Je-ws and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 66, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite (mttnafig), 
and "with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
■with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accepts it and makes it his o-wn. 
Thus we can "view it -with favour and with dislike 
at once. 'When one who is our enemy and the 
enemy of o'er enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 

* An aUnsion to Esveral passages in the Quriin (vfi. 17, Ji 
1£0, vT-ril. 13, xxxviiL E5) In which Allah threateci to fill HeU 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-Ash'ari’s doctrine of i/ctisab, 
* acceptance.’ Al-Ghazall then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration which 
need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a behever, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s uill, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent — the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may senm his Master, or 


BLEST, ABO 

Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 
p. CSO. 

Buddhist (Louis de la Vall£e Poussin), p. 
6S7. 

Celtic (J. A. SLvcCullooh), p. 698. 

Christian. — See Eschatology and State of the 
Dead (Christian). 

Egyptian. — See Soul-House. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage). — ij Introduction. — The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one ; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be tliought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictory ideas, may also result 
irom the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a difierent 
rdlc is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it ns a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacldng. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a contmuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life — tliereirill be better hunting andfisliing, 
and plenty of food ; the huts will be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least — the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy — things would be better than 
on earth. A^ain, it may have been tliourfit tliat 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
be well pleased ivith that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

LirKiuTCEE. — All booltfl on §ufiism contain some material for 
this subject. Scattered through T/te 1001 Xights are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references ^ut the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone) : Asin, La Psicolo^ia seg&n ilohidin Aben-araii, Paris, 
1906 (extract from vol. hi. of AeUs du save Cong. Intern, d. 
Orient.) ; also ' Psicologia del ixtasis en dos grandes misticos 
musulmanes,’ in CuUura Espaiiola, Feb. 1906 ; Carra de Vaur, 
Gazali, Paris, 1002, p. 21811.; DI under 'Love' and ‘Sufi’; 
Margoliouth, * Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Eadir 
of Jilan,' In JRAS, for April, 1007, p. 267 ff. ; Merr, Idee u. 
Gncndlinien eincr allgemeinen Geseh. der iigstik, Heidelberg, 
1S93; Nicholson, 'Historical Enquiry concerning. . . . Sufiism,’ 
in JRAS for April, 1900, p. SOSff. ; Palmer, Oriental Mysticism, 
Cambridge, 1867 ; Weir, Sfiaiihs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1901 ; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 

D. B. Macdonald. 

BLESSING.— See Chksing and Blessing. 


DE OF THE. 

Greek and Roman (F. W. Hall), p. 696. 

Hindu (H. Jacobi), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCullooh), p, 700. 

Persian (L. H. Geay), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 704. 

Slavonic (J. A. JIacCulloch), p. 706. 

Teutonic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 707. 

their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
Avho had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded. 
Here we approach the daivn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages— -bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like — have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certam 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘ good ’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but m many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘ bad ’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion irith a retributive system 
may have aflected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the devmopment of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
mter death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would he greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, would be more ample. While, then, the 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there ai'ises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after deatli was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which ive occasionally 
meet irith the idea that gods and men lived to- 
gether or had free intercourse ivith each other. 
These may have suggested the idea that such a 
state stiU existed, and that it would he restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is some tunes 
expressed, that men ■ndll he with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally eame. There 
is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 
oririn of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence they wll no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the WoRin, Fall). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also he believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwse, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not nlwa 5 -s develop in these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
all a tame copy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadow}’ replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
hurial, it is an underground re^pon. Or, again, it is 
simply another distantpart of the earth — frequently 
the east or west — or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome Journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met nith, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it ; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of the 
Ui-ing to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
letum (see § 7). 

2. The lowest peoples. — We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatolo^ of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mobUter of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see blacCuUoch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489), 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their esehatolo^cal ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘ jump up 
white men ’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Both, Abor. of Tas. 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes oeen 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other-world was founu. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incama- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen ^ 491) ; but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life ‘ beyond the great 
water’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is eometimes called ' the gnm- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than in this world ; 
and the spirits live there as they did on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Nptrigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the junri-divinfty Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-Iand is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert Elver) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 £f., 474 ; JJ.I ii. 269, xiii. 187 ft., 
194), The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Yalairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is ' a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,’ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually thought of vaguely ns beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there (Palmer, 
JAl xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is found among a few tribes. The 
Wafcelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the ‘ good, 
and those who show excellence in hunting, Oshing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 493). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dir^ or muddy water {JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of moral 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see AnoRiaiNES, § i ; Howitt, 504 ; JAJ ii. 263-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleanbah-wrundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, More Aust, Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lan^s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders telieye that beneath 
the earth is a jungle world (chaitan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins ns murder go to a cold region 
called jercglar-mugii. But all souls ■null finall y be 
re-united ivith their spirits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAI xiL 161-2 ; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the avicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a -wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
tor all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified “ A-vilion,” 
an “Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man bad been eliminated’ 
(Skeat and Blagden, Fagan Faces of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1906, i. 13). 

The Seman^ and Jakun diride the firmament into three tiers ; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the tribes make the moon tlie * Ifil&nd 
of Fruits,* which, In some songs, is preceded by a ‘Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the eld and 
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mixed. This is al-Ash'ari’s doctrine of iktisab, 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazali then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration which 
need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a believer, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
shoiving lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent — the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
be well pleased ivith that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

Litsratdiie. — A ll books on ^uflism contain some material tor 
this subject. Scattered through The 1001 Nights are stories ol 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (but the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone) : Asin, La Psieologta seghn Mohidin Aien-arabi, Paris, 
1008 (extract from vol, iii. of Actes du aive Cong. Intern, d. 
Orient.) ; also ‘ Psicologla del ixtasls en dos grandes misticos 
musulmanes,' in Ctdtura Espauola, Feb. 1908 ; Carra de Vaux, 
Oazali, Paris, 1002, p. 218ff. ; DI under ‘Love’ and ‘Sufl’; 
MargoUoutb, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Eadir 
of Jilan,’ in JSAS, tor April, 1907, p. 287 ff. ; Merx, Idee u. 
Grundlinien einer allgemeinen Gesch. der Mgstik, Heidelberg, 
1893; Nicholson, ‘Historical Enquiry concerning. , . . Sufiism,’ 
in JRAS for April, 1908, p. 303 ff. ; Palmer, Oriental Mysticism, 
Cambridge, 1887 ; Weir, Shaikhs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 190-1 ; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 

D. B. Macdonald. 

BLESSING.— See CmtsiNa and Blessing. 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage). — i. Introduction. — The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one ; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it maj be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictory ideas, may also result 
irom the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a difierent 
r6le is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here_ we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life — there will be better hunting andfishing, 
and plenty of food ; the huts ivill be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
BtUl a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least — the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy — things would be better than 
on earth. Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


Greek and Roman (F. W. Hall), p. 696. 

Hindu (H. Jacobi), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCullooh), p. 700. 

Persian (L. H. Gbay), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Babton), p. 704. 

Slavonic (J. A. MacCullooh), p. 706. 

Teutonic (J. A. MacCullooh), p. 707. 

their cult and ritual more carefully, or that tho-sa 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages— bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like— have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certam 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘ good ’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but in many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘ bad ’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion -with a retributive system 
may have afl'ected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would be greater, and_ its 
surroundings, along with its cmiacity of enjoy- 
ment, woiud be more ample. While, then, the 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which difierent lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite weU have produce the 
conception that life after death was blissfm. s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which we occasionally 
meet ivith the idea that gods and men lived to- 
gether or had free intercourse ivith each other. 
These may have suggested the idea that such a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will be with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There | 
is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 
orimn of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence they will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the Wored, Fall). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theorj' does not nhvaj-s develop In these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
all a tame copy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadow}’ replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, it is an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth — frequently 
the east or west — or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
Avhile the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met mth, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it ; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns ■with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of the 
lii-ing to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
letuin (see § •j). 

2 . The lowest peoples, — ^We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mobuier of interments 
m the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it "^vas blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see MacCulloch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or ■within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
J? doubt that on the whole they are original- 
Ihe belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
• L? to 0 . happier life in which they 

Would untiredly and ■with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures ■which 
they coveted on earth. Contact ■u’ith the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘ jump up 
white men ’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Both, Ahtir, of Tas, 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes bave sometimes been 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other- world was found. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is knoivn, ■while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetuS re-incama- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen^ 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life ‘ beyond the great 
water’ or in the sky is generally found (Hoivitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called ‘the pum- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than in this world ; 
and the spirits live there as they md on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the N^rigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the guosi-dlvinity Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Jlilky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and idl desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 fi., 474 ; JAJ ii. 269,xiii. 187 fi., 
184). The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Yalairp, and n spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is ‘ a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,' with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually thought of vaguely as beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there (Palmer, 
JAI xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is found among a few tribes. The 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the ‘good, 
and those who show excellence in hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
478, 498). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom tvill have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water (JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of moral 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see Aboriqines, § x ; Howitt, 604 ; JAI ii. 268-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
fioral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleanbab-rvundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, More Atist. Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders telieye that beneath 
the earth is a jungle ivorld (chaitan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
ooJ&oA jcrcglar-mugu. But all souls ■will finally be 
re-united ■with their spirits, and -will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAI xiL 161-2; 
but ef. Temple, Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, 


62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang’, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the ■wicked, 
often identified ivith those who fear to meet tne 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a ■wretched existence, though sometunes tney 
are submitted to a process of pimfication and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise ^ a pkme 
for all others ; it is situated m the firm^ent, and 
entered from the west. Ites ‘a glorified A^lira, 
an “Island of Fruits,’ from which all that WM 
noxious and distr^sing toman ^ad been dieted 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 

P^rmila, d®®®’ ^ the firmament into three tiers ; 

The Semang and Jakun m 

the too upper ‘'"S are i 

^nldfrmWrees. So®® jg preceded by a ‘Garden of 

flowered’ Thelbokest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Among the western Semang the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for souls of B’lians (‘ medioine-men ’) ; all others, save the 
wicked, go across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
palms (to. 185-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
purified in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,' after 
which they cross a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fall in ; the good finally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (t6. 
289 If.). Among the Jakun, the Blandas think that In the Island 
of Fruits souls of the old become young ; there is no pain or 
sickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
in the moon; it contains every kind of fruit-tree; there is 
perpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
instruments. The good alone are admitted to it. According 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west and 
live in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
nnknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
Bed Band, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
(v6. 293, 29S, 821 ; Jour, Ind. Archip. i. 826). 

The hurial rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con- 
tinuance of life; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariep there is a myth of a paradise called Too'ga 
whither all go after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting off a finger- joint (Clow, Nat, 
Baces of S,A., 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
there is a land above the sky-vault where things 
go on as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
ID a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters ; but whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky does not appear, tliough stars are the souls 
or eyes of the dead. The rites of interment also 
show a strong belief in the soul’s continuance 
(Hahn, Tsuni-goam, 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 112 ff.; 
Fritsch, Eingeborenen Svd-Afrims, Breslau, 1872, 
p. 338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions : (1) in a 
cold sky or over- world, with hills and valleys and 
a heaven ; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
a lake mth plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a place of cold and famine ; 
(2) in an underground domain of the god Tomgar- 
suk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, •mth water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught -without trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various accounts asoribo dlflerent causes for the presence of 
souls in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perished at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards ; if not, upwards. A terrible Journey to the under- 
ground region had to be undertaken, and some souls perished 
on the way (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 189a p. 233 ff. ; Orantz, Cfron- 
land, 1765, p. 258 ; Rink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1876, 
pp. 37, 42). 

3. Polynesia. — In Polynesia, while occasionally 
an abode of bliss for eJI is met with, as in the 
MitcheU Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
heavens, or in Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
[Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted according to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
ranean other-world is frequently met -with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
moon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘ the water of life ’ 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged became young. This 
region -svas a replica or earth, but chiefs became 
illars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord — an 
onour proudly anticipated by them_ before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 257 ff. ; GUI, Myths and 
Songs of S, Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whitner all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihUated by hCru. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Bongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens, 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves, 
looking down ivith contempt on the -wretches in 
Avaikr. This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and -was the home of 
Tangaroa, the god of day. But in Earatonga 
warriors lived with Tild underground, in a beautiful 
region mth shrubs and flowers of undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their ha-dng brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 162 ff., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afford sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Eohutu, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open to them. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Besearches^, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sand-wich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under 
ground paradise of Mini and Akea, while chiefs 
were led by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Mini’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games ; in Akea’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Eatzel, Hist, of 
Mankind, 1897, i. 316; Ellis, i. 366; Jones, Sand- 
toich Is,, Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Island there was an underground 
region called Maui, but their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the -virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditeh 
Island the common people went to a distant remon 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
{JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51 ; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank._ Flowers 
and fruits when plucked -were immediately re- 
placed ; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Beinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regpded as a gloomy 
state -ivith disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, -with rivers, 
good food, and many villages_ and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went _up or 
down, or remained near the body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Eeinga is described by 
one waiter, probably confusing it with the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, -with constant calm, per- 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nichplls, JAI 7 ^, 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N,Z,, 

1854, ch. 7, Maori Bel, and Myth, 1882, pp. 45, 62 ; 
JAI xix, [1890] 118-9 ; Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, 

1855, pp, 103, 186, aad passim). 
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Retribution "was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. "When the friend of a dead man in 
Nanumea gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters ; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane, the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated (ib. 294). In Pukapuka or the 
Hervey Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences ; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, where they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
provided with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 
being eaten by Miru, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, where they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175). In Netherland 
Island, however, 'souls of the honest, land, and 

B 'le went and lived in light in Heaven. The 
, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth’ (Turner, 301). 

4 . Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians. — The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other-world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Davake of Sarawak believe in elmple continuance. 
The dead build houses and make paddy fields ; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the iiving. But they can bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Saraxcak and Borneo, 1898, 1. 218). Others, like the 
Slbuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminals— being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state — beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy — is reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by a CTeat wail, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a Kampong (Brooke, Ten Tears in 
Sarawak, 18B0, i. 86). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place paradise at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded ny a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend it (Ptyer, 
JAI xvi. [1886J 283; Ling Roth, L 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Eapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world is on a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish ; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which grows a tree with pearls tor fruit, golden blossoms, 
and fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effect^ 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all are free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enjoyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excluded from these enjoyments (Grabowsky, Inter. AE, ii. 
184 fl. ; Ling Both, citing Schwaner, ii. pp. clxx ff., co). The 
Malanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations ;^but those who had died a violent death 
had a separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
^nth. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Crespimy, JAI v. 86). Various places were allotted to the 
belief of the ^Kayans, according to the manner of 
ff* a violent death and women dying 

m childbed mated in Long JxUan, where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and all became rich. Those w’ho 
were drowned went to Ling Tang, a land of plenty below the 
rivers, where all property lost in the waters became theirs. A 
K^th i 'deserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 


Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elaborate funeral cere- 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in different regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the slcy, now 
imderground. Sometimes it is open to ahf, some- 
tmes to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances ; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures of life, the women emtivating and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N.O., 1892, 
p. 184 ; Baddon, FL, 1894, p. 818). In the western islands of 
Torres Straits the abode of the dead was in a mythic island 
called Kibu, where ghosts sat twittering on the tree-tops ; but 
those of the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 318). In the eastern islands 
the spirit went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here every one was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899J 8 ; Bep. 
Cambridge Exp. to Tones St., Cambridge, vi. [1008] 46, 128, 
262-3). The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAI 
xxxU. [1902] 428). Other tribes entertain dufferent ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Tauru, a glorious place where the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger la unknown. 
A similar western paradise caUed Baka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering tn N.O., 1883, 
p. 169). In other districts the soul, or mbhs, goes underground, 
and must cross a great water by a ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If the soul has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the mbhs falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck (Inter. AE, xiii. 47). 

Throughout Melanesia, while future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the de^ is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached with difficulty. 

The people in the north of New Britain believe that soule 
which have enough shell-money to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tingenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent to a bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradiSe, lllol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans. Srd Cong. EisL Bel. i. 84). 

In tbo Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Ysabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes in these island abodes ; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heariL In some cases the common ghosts turn into 
white ants’ nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Codrin^n, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are beld in 
other islands of the group. , „ ^ „ 

An underground world is believed in from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoi. The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi for different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
djdng in the flower of their age inhabit a more pleasant region 
with flowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panoi, a good place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panoi contains villages, houses, and trcM 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happy if 
emptj- ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual obBBrvancGS determine the nature of existence ihere—^ 
man 'with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Codrington, 278-288). In Aneitenm (New 
Hebrides), file place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, ‘for 
good and for bad,’ the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 
THie former division is characterized by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 326). . , j 

In Fiji the way to the place of souls, itbulxi, was long rmd 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decided the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated ; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, great warriors 
ospeciallv gaining his favour. In Mbulu punishments were 
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an’arded to those who displeased the gods, those who had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were dirisions in Mbidu, and 
of these Mburotu was the most Elysian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great Joy. A native song says, ' Death is easy . . . death 
is rest’ (WiUloms, Fiji, 185S, i. 243(1.). Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by pri4Tlege (ib. 1. 114). 

5 . Africa. — An Elysium conception is but slightly 
developed among the peoples or Africa, partly be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea or a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others the belief 
in transmigration and re-incamation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed in, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as Meat spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
important of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean place where all go, and where the dis- 
tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Ifilotio Negroes, the Ja-Iuo hold that the 
spirits go up to the skj’ (Johnston, Uganda, 1002, ii. 770). 
Among the Nandi it is held that ail, good and b.ad, go under- 
ground (Holiis, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1003, i. 
87). With the Gallas, wood that has been burning a littie is put 
on the grave, and if it grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macdonald, Africana, 1832, 1. 229). 
The general belief of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
groimd shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
in a ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of strength or bodily waste. Among the Toruba- 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-ohu, ‘The Land of the Dead’; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandazi, •’The Land of Ghosts' ; and the 
general opinion of it is summed up in the proverb, ‘ One day in 
this world is worth a year in Srahmandazi’ (Kingsley, Travels 
in 1V.A.,1S97, pp. 483, 678 ; Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 167 f., yontba-speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 127 ; Burton, Dahome, 
18(>4, ii. 160). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the locality of the 
spirit-world is vaguer — it is underground or all around. It is 
free from certain bodily limitations, and the rich or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the aiciri. Probably since 
contact \rith white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land ’ beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and find a 
happy future, becoming white (Nassau, Fetichism in iT.A., 
1904, pp. 66 fl., 237; Kingsley, 619; JAT xiii. flS84] 476). 
Much the same may be said of the Eastern Bantus. Alt spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows (JAI, 1S93-3, 
xxii. 110). The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as tills, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf. Waltz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 425 [souls of good men go 
to Mulungu, among the Ba-Ngindo]), and that the spirits ‘ go on 
high.’ Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlin^, a divino 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped ns gods, and have great influence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 103, 
297; Dale, JAI xxv. 232). A more definite Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.IV. Africa, in whose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are fe-asting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (Magyar, cited by TylorS, ii. 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaven or ‘goes home’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
[1891] 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt ns to 
the position of the spirit-world, there are clear references to an 
underground region of spirits where Dnkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of tliis world, its rillages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much mingled with the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth os snakes. Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Rel. of the Amazvlu, 1SS4, passim, 
Furserg Tales . . . of the Zultts, 1863, i. 316ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world underground. Some say that it has 
green valleys and immortal speckled cattle — an Elj-sium idea — 
out generally It is thought that the shades wander calmlyand 
tilently, tvitbout joy and without grief. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (Casalls, 
Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268). 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. eit, ii. 832; Hollis, S07-S). Merker, however, 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti- 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain, 
or labour, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers are 
sent to a waterless waste {ZE xxxv. [1903] 735). 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes, 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls of 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosnian’s 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subjeot 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souls after death : the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the pood begin a new life analogous to 
this after death (L’Anthropologie, Paris, iv. [1893] 434), and this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper (Dongo, who 
think that Longa, the nether world, is tenanted by souls of the 

ood (IVeeks, FL xli. [1901] 184). It is not improbable that a 

elief in a future judgment is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W. Africa. 

6 . North American Indians.— While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, c.g. the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division _ be- 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the happy state, 
others being debarred, t.c, those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul-journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient offerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed offences against tribal law, 
and are a plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, Blackfeet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of eartlily 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would be 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. The 
‘happy hunting grounds'’ were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or ‘ great spirit ’ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, ‘ the hunter and the deer a shade.’ 
Generally it was thought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with the 
Clallams, some N. Californian tribes, the Iroquois, 
and the Winnibagoes (NB iii. 622 ; Macfie, Van- 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448 ; Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois, 1851, p. 176 ; Schoolcraft, Jnd. Tribes, 
Phiiad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on a mountain (the Moiaves, 
NR iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had once come forth. There 
oil things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty (NR iii. 628). 

Among many tribes bravery m war as weU m 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine-men taught that it was a recompense for 
success in life (Copeway, Ojibwa Nation, 154'^ 
p. 32). Cowards and common people were debaned 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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Buffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of Qnawteaht, nn- 
tronhled by storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The \yestem paradise of the Ojibwas and the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The Ojibwas thought of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unkno^vn ; the hunter obtained his prey with- 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, Ojehway Inds., 
1861, p. 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers; all others were an- 
nihilated (Pinkerton, Voyages, xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (MiiUer, Atner. Urrehgionen, 
Basel, 1855, p. 66 ff.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatolo^ of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to their 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dymg in 
childbed were also admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paradise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those aying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
perpetual summer land of Tlalocan. Miotlan, 
a ^oomy underground or northern region, was 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Seville, Bel. of Mexico and Peru, 1884 ; Sahagun, 
Hist. Gen., passim). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Peroes and some 
Haidah tribes, the -wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, -with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
(JAI xxi. [1891] 17 ; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods {NR iii. 643). But some- 
times offences against morality are_ particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Delawares, were excluded 
from the abode of bliss (NR iii. 619_; Jones, 
102-3; Brainerd, Life and Journal, Edin. 1908, 
p. 603). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those -with -(vhom^ good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
^radise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
tDunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Eurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, PaiTOees, New Eng- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of theii 
Elysium is described with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs it is a region of bright rivers, sunny slopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
by a pole from which the wicked fall (A’if iii. 624). The Yumas 
placed it in a happy valley hidden in the Colorado (ib. 627). 
The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Cntlin, AT. Am. 2nd. 1842, ii, 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaoxhe tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (SR iiL 641). But most tyr'cal of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bride. The 
path became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
lodge, where he had to leave his body ; his soul bounded through 
the shadow-world and crossed the lake where the spirits of fie 
wicked met their fate. Now ha reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 321). See also AsiuaioA. 

7. Soutii American Indians. — Of the numerons 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy other-world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others,- 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may be said that, while the other- world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Aluller, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbu^, Trans. Srd Cong. Mist, 
of Eel. i. 94). Some trioes believed in a general 
place for all the dead ; others in a separate place 
for chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary influence. The 
journey to the other-world was one of great danger 
and dimcnltv ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may be mentioned the Matacos 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldrich, 
Las Camarcos Virgenes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, p. 12 ; 
Reclus, Univ. Geog. xviii. 173]), theBakairi, Calino, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122 ; D’Orbigny, 
Voy. dans VAmer. mirid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
[‘L’Homme Amdricain ’], 233 ; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The other-world was conceived of by numerons 
tribes as a happy Elysium. In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruits of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
flowery arbours of these beautiful valleys (Miiller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in apleasant 
wood full of sapucaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martins, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed their paradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bliss (Poppig, Reise in Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
whither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle and liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkner, Fata- 
aonia, Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 
heavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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^ ^’^‘0 Saliva Indians placed 

m»adi*e in the moon, and thought of it as a place 

iitiieut mcv^qnitoes (Tylors. ji 70). 

■V tlivision according to rank is met mth among 
the Guavcnras, vho thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-iuOT hovered round the moon and svent to 
resrions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martins, Zur 
Eihr.oa.Atncr., Leipzig, 1867..i. 233). More usually 
hraverr, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of hlisl’ Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chi^a, where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op. cit. 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their oivn 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There all their 
Avishes were fullilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaka 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thum says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwelling, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came (Indians 
of Guiana, 1883, p. 359 ff. ; Rochefort, Isles An- 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Pillan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Reolus, Prim, Folk, n.d., 105). Good- 
ness and ■virtue are sometimes expresslj mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those who had lived 
■virtuously, t.e. who had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
■with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait en la Terre 
du Bresil, La Rochelle, 1678, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibchas, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, ■with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 128). In the same 
way may be interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who ‘ lived well ’ went to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that the good went to a place where 
they enjoyed di'vine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no work, but spent the 
night in mer^ dances (Koch, 127). Among the j 
ancient Peru!'ians there was no distinction between 
good and e'vil beyond the grave. WhUe the bulk 
of the people went to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise -was the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were 


received in the heavenly world of Haman Pacta, 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
•waited on by the •wives and slaves who had been 
put to death -with them (MiUler, 402-3 ; Prescott, 
Pent, 1890, p. 42). 

8. Sky-land. — ^Among most of the peoples’whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other bemgs, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sl^ seemed to he the floor, -with the creatures 
of his pagination. Especially was this the case 
when his world of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, ■was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful being and of a nation of heavenly 
men ((Callaway, op. cit. 63, 117 fil, 393 fF., Nursery 
Tales, i. 152, 316). Again, as the sicy seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means by which Slcy-land can be reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or m^ be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, etc. There is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see OF 432 ; Blest, A^ode 
OP THE [Slavonic] ; Bridoe). Medicine - men 
often claim to ■visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or spirit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the world 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen'', 629; Howitt, 388, 391), 
In one case, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, where they 
were allowed to carry off the fadeless flow'ers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, MoreAust. Legend, Tales, 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the Tower culture. 

In a Melanesian Instance, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to mate Ere and cooV (Codrlnff- 
ton, S66). An earthly son of Tul Langa, king of the skj-, went 
thither by a magic tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods (FI^ v. 266). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels its people to give him 
shoots of taro, ’ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura, in a Dayak myth, climbs to the 
Pleiades by a magio tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Ling Both, op. cit. 1. SOT). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly in its course (GF 4S9 ff. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heaven (19 FBBW 262, 430, 440). 

Other heroes ■visit Slcy-land to obtain a ■wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell ivith her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest In 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither ; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remaining there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey, Polj/nes. Myth., 1008, p. 42, Codrington, 397; 
Tylor, Early Hist, ofManlcind,^\Elb, 346), while the idea recurs 
In European and other variants of the Swan-maiden cycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming immortal (Grey, op. cit. 68 ; Farrer, 
PrimUive llanners and. Customs, 1879, p. 266 (Alg^quin); 
Cole, lA, 1876 (Santal] ; Brett, Legends .. .of British Guiana, 
n.d., 29). 

These stories may be compared with another large group In 
which ■visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a boon, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to o vague under world or fairy 
region (CP 46, 438). 

Other mjdihs tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on earth or in heaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky was easily accom- 
plished by some of the means already mentioned. 
Bat this at last came to an end, and the means of 
intercourse was broken off (see Fall, § ii. 3 and 18). 

Thus the Eskimos, the Vogxils, and the Hurons hove myths of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op. eit. 
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E69 11.; Lang 9, L 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
ol a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brinton, American Sero-Myths, Philad. 18S2, p. 64). In other 
cases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor- 
tality {Tongan (Mariner, 11. 116) Cingalese [Forbea-LeaUe, Early 
Eases, Edin. 1866, 1. 177] ; Uganda [Johnston, il. 704] ; Fanti 
(Snrith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinie, 1744, 11. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident (Negroes [Ratzel, 11. 854] ; 
Caribs, etc. [ImThurn, 877 ; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly S. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Cosalis, 264, 261 ; 31 
1. 226 ; Knortz, Aus dem Wigwam ; OF, p. 447; 9EBEW, p. 16X 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to go after death. Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction ol the means of ascent or 
descent Is exem^ified in myths from Australia, Polynesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Gillen •>, 628 ; Turner, 199 ; Kingsley, op. 
eit. 607). Cf. also a Kirghiz legend ol former intercourse with 
the people of a mouutain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round. Sowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
young, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
happy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1893, 1. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Cosalis, 266). 

9- Reviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
. mainly sensual, ot at least sensuous. A sugges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
the gods was comparatively well developed. 

LTrEBATCRE. — lu addition to the works cited, see TylorS, chs. 
12, 18; R. M, Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Phil- 
adelphia, 1881; Koch, Inter. AE, Supplement, Leyden, xiii. 
[1900], ' Zum Animismua der Sudamerikanischen Indianer’ ; 
E. I_ Moon Conard, EHR xlU. [1900] 244 fl., ‘ Id4ea des Indiena 
Algonquins relatives A la vie d’outre-tombe.’ 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).— From 
an orthodox Buddhist point of view * it must be said 
that the onlv ‘blessed’ are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirvSna. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life (i.c. 
who possess nirvana-on-earth [see artt. Arhat + 
and JIVANMUKTA]) — ^this is Little Vehicle ; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘voiv’ of becoming 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘giving^ 
and of saving creatures — a joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. Bodhi- 
SATTVA) — that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle. — The ‘ heavens ’ of the Little 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the * wheel 
of transmigrations’ (bhavachakra). The brute 
creation its& is not devoid of agreeable sensations; 
men are sometimes at ease ; goos are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks {bhiksvs) think that they have to strive for 
something far better than paradises (svarga) ; never- 
theless, as is clear from Anoka’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the PaJi canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddliists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds in 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to be re-born as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
heU) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions ; abstinence from desire and from 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not gods, can enter the path of release. 

It must be home in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is protiuced by mixed actions, ‘ black ’ and 
‘white’); (2) sensual pleasures always turn to 
suffering ; (3) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
(t.e. who has entered the stream of release, srota- 
dpanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

1. Amongst men, two categories are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvipa, Auttarakaurava [see art. 
Hyperbokeans]);* (6) the ‘ wheel-kings,’ t or uni- 
versal monarohs (ChaJcravartin), who embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
— as it is forcibly said by the scholiasts, — ^but pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and powers, although 
they five on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘ marks” (lak^ana) of 
the ‘ great beings ’ (mahumiru^a, ‘ great man,’ 
‘ great male ’ — a name of Vi?nu) ; they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents,! have suc- 
cessful wars ivith goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
treasures’ (elephant- treasure, wife-treasure, etc.); 
they reign with justice, but not without kingly 
priue. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted ivith transitory 
life (although they live for centuries 1) and of 


Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from fcahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘ exist- 
ence’ whatever can be absolutely happy. Such, it 
appears to the present writer, is the real significance 
01 the Buddhist pessimism — a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. Pessimisji). 

Like Aupanishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (t.e. 
Buddhist monks, bkik^, not laymen, updsakas] 
aim at perfect and eternal happmess; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they press on the road 
(mdrga, pratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 


* The analoCT between the Hyperboreans and the ‘ men of the 
Northern continent’ has been pomtedoutbySp. Hardy (Monuaf 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. Wo may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, living from the Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
as man, etc.), the Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature' 
(prakrtllHa) ; they ‘ have all things in common, and have no 
private rights ’ ; they do not commit bad actions (atuialakar- 
mapatha), but do not free themselves from ‘ thirst relative to 
agreeable objects ' (tdmacacAari frftui) ; there is no ‘restraint’ 
feaificara), because there is no ‘ nde ’ (torana). Therefore there 
is no entrance on the Path of release ; and Bodhtattvas are not 
born there (Abhidharmakoiavyakhyi, i(tinS(iya sutlanta 
[Grimblo^ p. 835] ; Ilahdvastu, i, 103 ; Wassiliell, Buddhismus, 
p. 248). 

t On the Chakravartlns see 3IahSsudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xL 23S ; Senart, Essai sur la ligende du Buddha; 
DivySvaddna, pp. 210-224 : the standard text (Chinese sources) 
Is named by 'EakalniEU, JPTS, 1905, p. 117. The Chakravartlns 
have a place in the scholastic theorj- of the ‘stages ot a Bodhl- 

sattva’o ' ■ — -i-' 

thcy‘E..v;' . I . 

and otl ■ . ' ■ ■ ; ■ ■ . ■ ■ - ■ • 


•The reader is aware that this expression always involves post-AS 1 i 

subjective appreciation. n. 2). 

t Arhats are styled visuddhidera, ‘ purity-gods ' ; contrasted 1 But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartlns cannot coexist. Like 
with kings, sammutideva, ‘ opinion-gods,’ and gods, upnpatff- Bodhisattvas, they enter their mother’s womb with full con- 
dern, ‘ born gods ’ (Vibhafiga, p. 422h sciousness. 
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entering the mth of salvation.* Such is not the 
case with the Hyperboreans and the gods. 

2 . The various schools differ, however, on this 
last point, — conflicts of scholastic views are the 
crux of Buddhist dogma, ^ — but the common opinion 
is that there is no brahmacharya (‘ chastitj;,^ ‘ life 
of holiness ’) amongst gods.t Heavenlj' beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual ‘ promotion 
to godship’ to former good deeds, and their 
‘ morality ^ is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions.^ But, being re-bom for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suffering — which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we say, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an easy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their happiness will come 
to an end when the treasure of merits shall be 


exhausted ; aud they are therefore troubled by 
anxiety (parindmadtihlchata) § — the more so that, 
oufing to the mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may be re-bora as a beast or as on inhabitant of hell 
(see art. Karma). 

Gods are of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish : (1) Sensual heavens (k&inadhatu), 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gramadharma, ‘ rural practice,’ ‘ secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiling at one 
another, etc.ll On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. Cosmology (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens {rupadhdtu), inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment ; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (3) Non-material heavens (arupya- 
dhdtu), with four stages of perfection ; it is difficult 
to say if they ought to be understood as ‘ abodes’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 
gradual loss of consciousness. Like the ‘ material 
heavens,’ they we truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the ‘ non-material ’ 
worlds, before merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom _ of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms — which have only been ‘ Buddhized ’ 
a little — are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. Dhyana). 

II. Great Vehicle. — The piety of the so-called 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vai§navite abodes IT of the 

* See 3fahasu(!assa7iastUta, 

t See KathdvaUhii, i. 3, iil. 10 ; Rockhill, Life of Buddha, 
p. 101 ; WassilieU, Buddhismtis, pp. 24^ 265 ; Abhidharmahofa ; 
cf. tiilinda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. p. 31. A future 
Buddha is never re-born in one of the highest heavens (Maj- 
jhima, i. 82), as their inhabitants are ‘fixed’ (jiiyala) tor the 
‘nirvapa of Arhats.’ On the salvation of gods, cf. ‘Vedlnto,’ 
SBE .xxxviii, 467. 

} Literally : ‘ The roots of merit cannot be broken, ns it hap- 
pens, for men,’ because they are firm believers in karma. 

S On the ‘sutFering ’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, Nilgar- 
juna's Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wenzel, J PTS, 1886, p. 27, and 
Kartinapiradarika (,BTS), p. 24 fl. 

II A good summary will be found in Sp. Hardy, Manual ; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observing that such gods ns the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vcdic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of Sakyamuni, re-bom 
nsa male deity. It would be impiousto suppose thathisretinue 
Indulge in sensual pleasures ! 

U Amongst Vaispavite paradises, the Cow-world (goloka) and 
the Vaikuntha — n' kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
Hyperboreans) or on the eastern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the heaven of Indra and Hie Thirty -three) — are more celebrated 
in later times than the Sretadmpa, ‘the white island' — ‘a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk ' (Barth, Religions, p. 193), well known from the Mahd- 
bhdrata, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


Blessed. The happiness is now of a purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast with the svargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 
paradise is the Ttwf'te-heaven (the realm inhabited 
by the gods T-usitas, ‘ the satisfied ones ’), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
dui’ing their last existence but one. There reigned 
Sakyamuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth : there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour.* But, as a rule, ‘paradises’ 
are not a part of our world (lokadhdtu), as is the 
Timta, but special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who have at last realized their ‘ vow ’ of 
creating worlds free from suffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. C^OSMOGONY [Bud- 
dhist]),t but in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inh.abit (sahdlokadhdtu) the most celebrated are: 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘ Master of remedies,’ 
the ‘ Healing Teacher ’) ; j: and especially (2) the 
‘ Happy [universe],’ Suklidvatl [lomdhdtu], of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Amitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahasthiimaprapta and Avalokiteivara (see art. 
Avalokite^vara). To be accurate, the 'Happy 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. The 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhahood ; Ami- 
tabha’s heaven is a blissful purgatory and a school, 
not only a place of retribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhdvail, as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vai§navite 
paradise.§ 

We have few Indian documents dealing wth the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amitabha’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modem. 


Bodhisattvas of Amitabha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours (rasa) of devo 
Won, friendship, dial aUection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. cit. p. 226). It is not dilDcult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cl. artt. AvAWKnBbVARA and MAnariNa). 

•Mention of Maitreya ns the next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas Sakyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in the P.yi Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, 6th Germ, ed., p. 164)— a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, i.e. ‘ orthodox 
Buddhists,’ aspire to be bom in his kingdom, before haring 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddhes). Both forms of Maitreya's worship are 
frequent in Chinese sources (Pilgrims ; the later is canonic in 
ecclesiastical professions : ‘ to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-Flower-Tree,' Chavannes, JA, 1008, i. 606), and, to- 

g ether with iconographic evidences (images of Maitreya ; see 
riinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tusita heaven. See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Biouen-Thsang, p. 346 (wanting In Beal’s Records, but see his 
Buddhism in China, p. 112, London, S.P.O.K. 1884); I-Tsing, 
Religieux fmiuents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Fouoher, 
Art grtco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, i. 286 (tufitakayn= 
varabhavana = ‘ the best abode ’), Paris, 1905. _ 

t Every future Buddha aims at possessing (i.e. creating by his 

■ ' ■' ,y Universe, ‘free from bad destinies,’ t.e.ln- 
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exertion) a Happy Universe, - 

habited by saints, gods, and men ; see Aytasdhasrtka, p. 

'‘“fsofEdk^ns^chnese Buddhism, p. 235 (London, 1^0). 

§ eutUest docunjents are the StthhdvdtivywiOif the owtra 
of AmUdytts (SBE, vol. xlix.)» Siiid the Saddhaiinapup(}anf:a 
(see orU Avalokitesvara, p. SSS'* note * and note tJ ; also Bwl, 
Catena, p. 378). Nag.arjuna (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
Yuan Chicang, li. p. 205) and A4vaghosa (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach re-birth in Sukhivati. 
There is no reference to this paradise in the books of the Little 
Vehicle i the mention in 3l(i/idvcisttif iii« 462, 10, Is from the 
colophon; see Rhys Davids, IfpS.p. 423. A Japanese 

picture Is found in Grunwedel-Burcess, Buddht^lArt, P* 176 ; see 
p 195, L 4. and Griinwedel, Mpthologie derBttddhi9mus(Lt\pzt^, 
1900), p. 118. Sukhavati (also Sukhftkara [Lotus, SBE, vql. xxi. 
ch xxW SOJ) has been compared with the Western mradises oi 
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have much to say about Amitablia’s sects, monks 
and l^men ; the pious death of the adepts, led to 
the West hy angels or Bodhisattvas ; the prayers 
for the dead, etc.* 

LirmATCRB.— The literature is contained in the article. 

Louis de la VALLfiE Poussin. 
BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).— The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see Celts, § xvi.). This article deals 
wth the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will he seen, was not neces- 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

1. Names of the Celtic Elysium. — ^These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this hapj^ land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘ the Great Plain ’ ; 
Mag Mell, ‘the Pleasant Plain ’ ; Tir n’ Aill, ‘the 
Other World ’ ; Tir na nOg, ‘ the Land of Youth ’ ; 
Tir Sorcha, ‘ the Shining Land ’ ; Tir na mBeo, 
‘ the Land of the Living ’ ; Tir Taimgm, ‘ the 
Land of Promise ’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tir fa Tonn, ‘ Land under Waves,’ 
I-BresaU, ‘the Land of Bresal,’ and ‘the Isle of 
the Men of Falga,’ which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Falga is an old name for the 
Isle of Man (‘Eennes Dindsenchas,’ JlCel xv. 449), 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
appears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
Gtoidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as ‘par excellezice 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other-world ’ (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Ciichulainn’s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered as the Other-world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § 6f). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
— Some of these titles show that Elysium was 
regarded from different points of view ; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
that there were at least two other aspects: it 
might be located in the sid or the hollow lulls, or 
it might be a mysterious laud revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface aud entered through 
a mist. Reserving a consideration of these differ- 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other- world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Cdchulainn, some to 
the Ossianio cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish palffiography, but there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a meater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘ Voyage of Bran ’ (found 
frogmen tarily in the 11th cent. Book of the Dun 
Cow [=iZ7]i and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy. of Bran]) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, its freedom from 
pain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
IS one of thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells wth thousands of ‘motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting vvith Man- 

* See J. J. M. do Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Perseeu- 
(ion in China {Amsterdam, 1004). Tho Kdraig^ayiriiha has some 
fine theories on the death ot tho pious (see art. Adibopdiia). 
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annan mao Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to the Land of "Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning from the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran from his 
boat told of his wanderings, and then disappeared 
for ever (the tale of ‘ Oisin in Tir na nOg ’ [see 
Feinn Cycle, § 5] has several points of resem- 
blance to ‘ Bran,’ especially in the fate ivhich over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Ciiohulainn cycle the story of ‘Cdchu- 
lainn's Sickness’ (found isx LU) relates the tem- 
porary union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 
deserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister’s 
husband Labraid against his enemies in Mag Mell. 
Cdchulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature of 
the Other-world, where Labraid lives in an island 
frequented by troops of women, its difierent trees 
with marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhaust- 
ible vat of mead. It is readied with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Ciidiulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his ivife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns {LTJ 
43 ft'. ; "Windisch, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
L 205 fF. ; Leahy, Heroic Romances, London, 1905, 
i. ; D’Arbois, Uours de Litt. Celt,, Paris, 1892, v. 
170f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called sfcf-folk, 
t.e. they are of the sid, or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from his 
own land (t.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the side, is described in terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at Ciichu- 
lainn’s hands. 

In the Ossianio cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
PromiseoverBea,whereDiarmaid had been nurtured 
% Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘GBln 
Dacker’ (see Joyce, Old Celt. Romances, London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Eohtra 
Condla’ (LU 120“; "Windisch, Irische Gram., 
Leipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
son of Conn, long of Ireland (A.D. 122-157), is 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag MeU. Her people dwell in a sid, or mound, 
and are called Aes side, ‘men of the mound.’ 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ing him an apple which supports him for a month 
without growmg less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, wlio has been filled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the Land of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in_ a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his druid 
who has vainly tried to exercise liis spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

(6) Tir fa Tonn, ' Land under Waves,’ occurs 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegairc 
mac Grimthainn {Book of Lismore, 15th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 290). Fiaclira of the 
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men of the sid appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help against his enemies, ■whose chief Goll 
has abducted his ■wife. Laegaire and 60 men dive 
into the Loch ■with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and Avhere the rain 
is ale. They and the sfcf-folk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the side, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, hut 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Airived amo^ their o^wn people, they describe the 
wonders of Tir fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tlr 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its di^vine 
hosts, as in the tale of Cilchulainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tir fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘GUla Dacker’ 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The sid world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11th 
cent. MS LU. Mider, having discovered his dmne 
consort Etain in her re-birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eoohaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by desoribmg Mag M 6 r, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
flies away ■with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mideris under- 

f round sid. Eoohaid captures it, and takes away 
is ■wife (LU 129; Ir, Texte, i. 113 S'.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatna D 6 Danann, were living in underground sid, 
in which they finally became the fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid, 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

(d) ‘ The Adventures of Cormac mao Airt ’ (found 
in 14th and 16th cent. MSS, hut probably con- 
nected ■with a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other-world. A divine ■visitant, with a branch 
hearing nine apples of gold which, when shaken, 
made sweetest music, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whose music dispelled 
aU sorrow, hut for it he had to give up ■\vife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him hospitality. These proved to he Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his ■\vife and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke in pieces when a 
lie was told, hut became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s ■wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces. Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace ivith 
ciro and branch by his side (D’Arhois, ii. 326 ; 
Windisoh, Ir. Texte, iii. 1, 183). Cf. also ‘BaUe 
an ScaU ’ (O’Curry, JIIS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
^pears also a woman called ‘the Sovereignty of 
EnnJ Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 


that the Tuatha Dd Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. 

3 . Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium. — 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelio beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, hut here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means ‘ an abyss',’ ‘ the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Dkt, 
S.V.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
wfn does not hear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffem. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found — a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than ■v\dne, animals greatly desired by 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7 ), while it is 
of great beauty, and its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Anmvfn in the tale of P^wyU, which forms 
the earliest reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mabinog., Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Ara^wn, who is at war ■with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pivyll, who defeats 
Htrigan, by exchanging kingdoms ■with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to he conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing Pivyll’s kingdom. 

(b) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidi (‘the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Ele Toumoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Marchen), about which are ‘ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached by a long voyage. 
It is ‘kno^wn to Mana^wydan (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Boohs of Wales, 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘ Caer of Defence ’ is 
beneath ‘ the ocean’s wave ’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is ‘ an abundant weU, sweeter than 
white ■ndne the drink in it’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron, ‘ the cauldron of the chief of 
Ann^wfii,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar ca^uldron is the property of 
the people of a water-world in the Mabinogion 
(see § 6 /). 

(c) Finally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified ■with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds, _ completes the 
identification ivith the Goidelio Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it ; it is blessed ■\rith eteraal sprinm and 
■with fruit and flowers which require no husband- 
man’s labour ; it is the land of eternal youth 
un^visited by death or disease. It possesses a regta 
virgo, more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chr 6 tien, 
Erec, 1933-1939 ; Geofi'rey, Vita Merlini, 41 ; San 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 


The identification of Avallon vnth Glastonbury Is probably 
)st-paran (Loth, il. 21B. 2(M, 3G0), while the names applied to 
lastonburv— Avallon, /nsute Pomonum, Jnsxda vitrea—maj 
• primiti^names of the island Elysium. William of Mahnes- 
iry (de Ant. Glaston. Eccl.) says that Jnsida Pomonum is « 
anslation of a native name, Instita Avallmiae, which he 
nnects with the Brythonic aroUa, ‘ apples because Glastenlg 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
heen connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also suggests that it may have 
heen derived from a certain Avalloo, who lived there with his 
daughters. This Avalloo is evidently the same as the Rex 
Availon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia mrgo (San Marte, 426). He may therefore 
hove been a mythical lord of the Other-world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (see Rhys, Arth. 
Legend, 336). He also derives Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenig, or from its native name Tnesuuitron (‘ Glass- 
island'). This name re-appears in the passage cited from 
Ohr6tien, in the form, * I'isle do voirre." Giraldus (Spec. EecUt. 
ii. 9) explains the name from the glassy waters which sur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (of. Merlin's glass house. Triads, iii. 10; the glass 
fortress attaoked by Arthur, Merlin, 680, and by the Milesmns, 
Nennius, 5 13 ; the glass bower of Etam (Oews, § s), and the 
glass mountains of Teutoniomy thology and folk-tale). ■ 

4, Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception. — 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see Ages of the "VVorlDj Fall). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well os his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence may 
have led him to believe that this nappy state still 
existed somewhere in distant smce as did the 
Golden Age in_ distant time, "il^erever it was, 
it held endless joys ; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic ; hut with 
the Celtic people, poetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it toolc forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the dead ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse ivith the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, cpnceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. It was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might be. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5). In Ireland it was held 
that after the conquest of the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they had retired within 
the hills or mounds (sfci). But it agrees 4\'ith the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
agricultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
of the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was but a continuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, orsid, had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. _ It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun : far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
hlissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine^ this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happy island such as they 
saw on the horizon. That island might be still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
naturally connected with the god of the sea. 
Hence the position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under-world Elysium and the over-sea 
Elysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifferently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the M may 
simply be due to the tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the sfri-folk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com- 
mon to many mythologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of as 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysium. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 
paradise ; it also has names in common with it. 
Tir fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium ; over-sea and under-waves have 
become practically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water-worlds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy -lands, or sunken cities off the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12; Hardiman, JmA ilftn., 
London, 1831, i. 367 ; Rhys, Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 
1901, i. 170 ; S^billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904, u. 66 ff.). 

The Celtic belief in Tlr fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. Here there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (S4billot, ii. 41 ff. ), 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of Lough Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top. Bib. ii. 9 ; Bl^s, Celt. Folk- 
lore Kennedy, Legend. Fictions, London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such ns 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
should intermingle with those of the diiine water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane ns this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium was temporarily located, with all 
its marvellous properties, as in tlie story of Corniac 
(and ^o in folk-tales where fairyland is thus 
revealed to mortals ; see JtCel vuL 289 ; Kennedy, 
lOS, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beiuCT 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the sid 
of the gods, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to "nmieh the mortal, misled by the mist, was 
introduced. Such appearances from a mist often 
occurred on a hUl (Loth, Mab. L 38; Campbell, 
Wesi Sighland Tales, Edin. 1890, Nos. 38, 62; 
Scott. Cat. Bev., Paisley, 1885, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive 
■with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly -with it, pr have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and made in'visible 
(Rhys, i. 230 ; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 168). 

5, Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead? — In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight, to a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of P'wyll, Sick - bed of Ciichulainn, 
La^aire mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaid 
in Tir fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war ■with 
each other, in^rite the heto of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. But in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, a land to ■which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
Mpear to be the dead. These two conceptions of 
Eaysium, (1) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been formed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be on a 
parallel witli the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likeivise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods ■\vere not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium. 
The tivo conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one found most 
fa^vour -(vith the people. Mr. Nutt {Bran, i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may be due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing tales of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a prominent 
part in the mythological and Ossianic cycles of the 
Irish Celts, this is doubtful. Or again, the peace- 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced ■without men’s labour, •where there are no 
riolent storms or excess of heat or cold — precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike toysium 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
■well-kno^wn figures of (IJeltic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Rhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where ■wiU be found reasons for the belief that the 
orhis alias (Lucan, Phar. i. 457), ■whither the dead 
went, ■was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see CELTS, § xvi.). 

O’Artoia’ theory of Elysium as the state of the dead rests 
mainiyupono diflloultpassage in Sehtra Condfa, which is inter- 
preted hy him in a way which seems somewhat ■wide of its tnie 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be: ‘The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra’s 
people. They see thee everj- day in the assemblies of thy 
•atherland, among thy familiar loved ones.’ D’Arbois assumes i 
that Tethra, the Fomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that ' 


after his defeat by the Tuatha Dia, he, like Cronus, took refuge 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead; while by 
translating ar-dot-chiat (‘ they see thee,' 8rd plur. pres, ind.) 
• On fy verra,’ he maintains that Oonnla, by going to Elysium, 
will be seen among the gatherings of his dead lansf oik (D’Arhois, 
Cour$ de Lxtt. Celt. li. 119, 192, vi. 197, 219, lies Druides, Paris, 
1906, 121 ; RCel xxvi. 173). But it is impossible to take ‘ Thou 
art a champion to Tethra’s people' as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Connla is a 


Sages,’ RCel xxvi. 27 ff.) seems to he a conventional phrase lor 
warriors. The rest of the goddess's words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of bis fatherland in Erin, among bis familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just said, but Uie Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla ■will meet his dead ancestors there ; 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be litUe 
reason for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus tto 
tale, like all other Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elj-sium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha Dda or the sid-folk, never a 
Fomorian like Tethra. (‘ Tethra ’ is glossed as rnuir, ‘ sea,’ by 
O’Cleary [Stokes' Comae, s.v. ‘ Tethra and Cdchulamn speaks 
of the sea ns ‘ the plain of Tethra ’ (ArcA. Rev. i. 162], but we 
cannot infer from these that he was ruler of an over-sea Hj'siam, 
and the passages are probably derived from the association 
of the Fomonans with hostile sea-powers (see under Celts, 
6 v.). 

D'Arhois’ assumption that ‘ Spain ’ in Nennius’ account of the 
invasions of Ireland (Hist BnL 5 13), and in the Irish texts 
generally, means the land of the dead, and that it was intro- 
duced in place of some such title ns Jlag Mdr or Mag Mell by 
* the euhemerizing process of the Irish Christians ’ (u. 85, 131, 
231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhemerization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according to 
D'Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to ilag 
Mdr. Once, Indeed, Tailtiu is called daughter of Mag M6r, king 
of Spain (Booh of irfnsfer [=ii) 8. 2) ; but here a person is in- 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Eelnach, RCel xxi. 18 ; Siret, Let Premiers Ages 
du iletal dans le Stm-Est de PEspagne, Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidelio invaders reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
■would be sufficient to account for these references to Spain. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Ireland and Spain contiguous (Orosius, 
f. 2. 71) ; hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 
in Spain {LL 11. 2). The word * Spain ’ was used vaguely, but 
it does not appear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 
dead. 


6, Characteristics of the Celtic El5tsiiim. — [a) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the tales, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers ivho come 
from it to mortals. The beautv of its landscapes, 
— hills, cliffs, valleys, sea and shore, lakes and 
rivers, — of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obtdously the product of the imagination of a 
people keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borrowed from the delight which the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals (invited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of diidne musicians, to Elysitmi, 
as the ■visitjmt says ■to Bran, ‘ there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear.’ Probably no other race than the Cmtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other ■world,_ so 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(b] Certain of the tales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident^ that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, ‘ thrice fifty ’ in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘ the island of women ’ or 
' of ever-living women,’ though in some instances 
there appear to be other inhabitants Mso. These 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maeldum and his company (‘ Voyage of Maelduin,’ 
BCel X. 63), and in both these cases the number of 
women exactly equals that of the mortal visitore. 
SimUar ‘islands of women ’ occur in Mdrchen still 
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current among Celtic peoples, and actual islands 
were or are stul called b;^hat name — Eigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, JVest Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (Sdhillot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ain u folklore (Burton, Thousand 
mqhts, Benares, 1885 ff., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Aino Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
m^hology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
land of tne Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Htst. anc. 
despeuples de VOrient, Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic women 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, rv. iv. 6 ; 
cf. Ploss, Bos TVeib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
Birth [Celtic]), and Celts, xiii. i). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
while it would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Its divine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [BCel xvi. 152] ; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 


(see ‘ Cdohulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D’Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be ‘without 
sin, without crime ’ {Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortal, or ever-living. 
Elysium is Tir na mB£o, ‘ the land of the living’ ; 
its people ‘ look for neither decay nor death ’ ; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 
pendent on the eating or drinking of some food or 
dmik of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales, 
^lQ.naiiiiQ,n, in th© tale of Connac, liad iinmortal 
swme, which, killed one day, came to life the next • 
and ivith the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha D4 Danann 
This was also conferred by the drinking of Goibniu’s 
ale, which either by itself or with the flesh of swine 
formed his immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadcl 
11 . 3S5 ; p'CnTTj, Atlantis, iu. 389). Besides con- 
ferring Immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
trmt of certam trees of Elysium was also believed 
TO. confer immortality and other qualities. Cdchu- 
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lainn s sen'ant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he sai 
^ ’ their nuts fed 300 peopl 
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goddess to Connla -svas inexhaustible, and he -wa 
eating It with her when another favoure 
m^l visited Elysium— Teigue, son of Ciar 
partaken of it, nor age no 
’ ' (D’Arbois, v.^ 384 
O Grady, u. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, an 


rowan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the gods in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne’ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorion 
giant to guard it. ' With this may be compared 
the dragon - guarded rowan tree m the tale of 
Fraoch (Leahy, Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere) ; its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge and wisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, iL 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger {RCel xv. 457 ; 
Windisch, Irische Texte, lii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous ; they have silver branches {Bran) ; they 
have golden apples {Cormac) ; they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion. 

(tf) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
eartlily trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium ; in^ this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by Aineas 
before descending to the under world {FL xii. 931). 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch home 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imagina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
spirit {FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them ; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there : he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

(e)_ The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at-viHl — a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present with him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her ; and, when Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he js invisible to Cdchulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says TO Etain : 
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‘We behold, and are not beheld’ (Windisoh, 
i. 133). 

(f) In naostof the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 
rominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 
istorical personages. Such a vessel -was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
{BCel xii. 67), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘ Ciiehulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might bo 
(O’Donovan, Battle, of Mag Rath, Dublin, 1892, 
60). Such a cauldron was stolen by Ciiehulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), along with several cows (LL 1696) ; and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of the king of Scath (Hull, Ouch. Saga, 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron from 
^nwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient BooJcs of Wales, i. 266). In 
the Welsh stoiy of Taliessin we learn how Temd 
Voel and Cerndwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid (t.e. ‘ the Land under Waves ’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘ three drops of 
the grace of inspiration ’ were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mahinogion, London, 
1838, iii. 321 f.). Finally, in the story of Branwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her brother Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, ho would be restored to life the 
next day. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two beings, a man and woman, who came out 
of a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mabin. 
i. 65). The three properties of the cauldron — 
inexhaustibility, _ inspiration, regeneration — may 
be summed up in one word, fertility ; and it is 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly associated, Dagda, should be .a god of 
fertility (see, further, Celts, § v. ). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses, — Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake, — and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddesses, and 
later transferred to a god. The cauldron as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a goddess, since woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a goddess 
of love. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love {Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated wth orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yoni. Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34 ; Diod. Sic. v. 28 ; Joyce, Soc. 
Hist., London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
magical inexhaustibility to people to whom the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, viL 2. 1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic usage ; Brehon Laws, 


i. 195 ; Jullian, Rechcrches sur la rel. gaul., Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world ; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen irom 
tbe divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its place is taken by an equally magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural beings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Marchen, Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has affinities Avith the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal’ of pseudo-Chr6tien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the Graal ; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in which Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it presents an unmistakable likeness 
to the Celtic cauldron — it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villemarqud, Contes populaires 
des anciens Bretons, Paris, 1842 ; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). 

(g) Sensuous as are many of these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dwelling of favoured mortals there mth divine 
beings is suggestive of that union wth the divine 
which is of the essence of aU religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave it, others 
do not return, while Ciicliulainn’s charioteer Laeg 
says that he would prefer it to the IdnMhip of aU 
Ireland (Windisch, i. 219), and his words are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the whole, then, it may be said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium was the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the OTave, 
for there life went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for him. A few 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure passage in Plutarch (de _ Defectu 
Orac. 18) may hmt (see under Celts, § xvi. 5), but 
it was shut to all save a few favoured mortels 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might be so favoured of the gods 
buoyed up the Celt as he dreamed over this distant 
Elysium. 

7. The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion. — In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
peoples, vTsdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
world (§ 6). It is also hinted at in the tales of 
divine trees guarded from mortals, _ and in the 
belief in the hazels of wisdom which endowed 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the knowledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the animaL 
themselves had come from the gods ; only, in this 
case, the animals were of a magical, supernatural 
character. Such a belief underlies the stories, 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen from 
their divine owners by Ciiehulainn. In the tale of 
‘Nera’s Adventures in the Other -world’ (RCel 
X. 226), Nera obtains a ivife and several kine from 
the sid of Crnachan ; and similarly Tulchine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
godd^s Morrigan (Stokes, RCel xvi. 62), In the 
Mabinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine riven to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and nitherto 
nnKno^yn to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ 3), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of ‘ The Spoils of Annwfn ’ 
says, ‘ Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him_ went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Sib. Lect. 250), 
and this poein may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, ii, 216), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 259] a bitch, a roebuck, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Ann'wfn, and which led to the battle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van- 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
(Myvyrian Arch., London, 1801, i. 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the stoiw 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to earth by a divine or semi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchcn describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-ofiT land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all mau’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8. The lords of Hlysiura. — In Irish accounts of 
the sid world, the god Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was -wrested from him later by 
the Mao Oc. But in a probably later version -we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the Sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see Celts). But 
in tales of the sid world, each o-wner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular sid, which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one great under 
World of gods of fertility has now become a world 
of many underground sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
■with the over -sea world or with the ‘Land of 
Promise,’ while Elysium itself is called ’ the land 
of Manannan ’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of the sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea- 
horses (i.e. the waves, the god’s mythic steeds) 
glisten,' -with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lug -was also associated with it. But 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan ; he comes 
from Manannan’s land, ivith Manannan’s sons and 
armed -with his -weapons, to aid the gods, but 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Romances, 37). 

9. Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt -with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan ori^als, which may have been 
handed do-wn orally, or are based uj)on the 
materials of pagan belief, they have m many 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, although 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, -which may have had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama, or ‘ Voyages,’ 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
11 th cent. Lebor na hUidre, and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge ; but the travellers reach a 
number of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by animals, or hy monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle or Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and_ in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Another island, guarded by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and smging — an approach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter are 
also found in the Imram hrta Corra, where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
as a miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewhere, as in the Voyage of Sncdgus and Mac 
Riagla, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a Hnd of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘-without sin, without -wickedness,’ wait- 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared : there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama, the number of islands -visited 
may he compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
-whether this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not ; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose — 
revenge or a pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a -visit is paid to Hell and Heaven in a 
vision {Adamnan’s Vision, The Tidings of Booms- 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un- 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuou^ 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 
pagan stories. In the latter text there are two 
heUs ; besides heaven there is a place for the bom 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah m the Voyage of Snedgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be borrowed directly from the pagan parad^. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with toe 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Tir 
Taimgiri, ‘ the Land of Promise,’ which m npphed 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowmg 
with milk and honey, as in glosses (7th or 8th 
cent.) on He 6“, where regnum coelonm is ex- 
plained as Hr taimgiri, or He 4‘, where Can^ 
w so called, and notably on 1 Co 10*, _ where tht 
heavenly land is called Hr taimgiri mna mbio, 
‘the land of promise of the living ones : thus 
apparently equalling it -with the Hr na mbfa 0/ 
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' Connla’s Voyage.’ If tlr taimgiri was not 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was now 
applied to it in several instances through the 
influence of this identification. 

See Zimmer, ‘ Brendan’s lleerfahrt,’ ZDA xxxiii. The 
Imrama of Snedgus, llaelduin, and Ua Oorra are edited and 
translated by Stokes in RCel is., x., xiv. Adamnan's Fisionis 
edited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, 1S6C; cf.O. S. Boswell, 
Irish Precursor of Dante, London, 1903 ; the Tidings of Dooms- 
day is in RCel iv. 243. Ot. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran. 

10 . Elysium in later folklore. — Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The imder or sid world 
is now fairyland; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found — magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
commonp^ce of Celtic Marclien and Celtic belief. 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale — the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folK. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the llUi cent. Irish documents, from which our knowledge 
of Elysium is mainly drawn, and which, of course, impiy a 
remote antiquity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fairy folt But probably among the people 
themselves the change had already been made, and the sid 
world was simply fair^and. In Woles the same change had early 
taken place, ns is witnessed by the story of Elidorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairj’land. ’This is fully 
told by Giraldus Cambrensis (Itin. Camb. i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the ITesf 
Sighlands, London, 1880-C2; JlaoDougall, Folk and Bero 
Tales, London, 1891; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions,'Spton, 
1831 : S4billot, Folk-Lore de FVance, Paris, 1904, ii. ; Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions, London, 1866; or any collection of CelHo 
Mdrehen. 

Literature. — Translataons or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Windisch and 
Stokes, Irische Texts, Leipzig, 18S0-1900 ; D’Arbois de 
Jubainvillfc Cours de LitUrature Celt, ii., Paris, 1834 ; S. H. 
O’Grady, SRoa Gadelica, 1892; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^ 
London, 1894 ; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage qf Bran, 
London, 1895 ; Rhys, Celtic Beathendom, London, 1838, Ar- 
thurian Legend, Oxford, 1891 ; A. H. Leahy, Beroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905 ; E. Hull, ‘The Idea ot Hades in Irish 
Literature,’ FL xviiL 1907. J. A. MACCuLLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Eoman). — L Greek. — In the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only ivith the com- 

E lete union of soul and body. When separated 
rom the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, i.e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour ivithout the 

S severance between soul and body which 
requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the influence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
founded upon them. The earthly bliss, which at best 
could be attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea suri-ives as a beauti- 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of human society in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

I. Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle. — In Homer, 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
or ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elysian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od. iv. 661, 
where Proteus prophesies to Menelaus ; 

‘ But It is not thy destiny, O Menelaus, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge ot the 
world where tair-haired Ehadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest lor man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time ; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because thou hast 
Belen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.’ 
(Of. Eur. Bel. 1676 ff.). 

Here it should be noted that Elysium is on earth 
and not in Hades. It is the counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od. vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
laus is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Ehadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their Idn is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain wnich they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos [Od. xi. 576 fil). 
The conception of Mysium in Homer is poeticM 
rather than religions. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer — chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is permeated by a peaceful spirit charac- 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and foreign to the martial 
temper of the Iliad. Of such ideMs the most note- 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Phseacia {Od. vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, the home of Enmsens {Od. 
XV. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
{H. xiiL 6) and Ethiopians {H. i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘ translation ’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who had passed, 
while yet olive, to a lire below the earth. The 
‘translation’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. Ih 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Arternis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclus in Epicorum Grace. Frag., ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the ^thiopis, Memnpn is trans- 
lated by his mother Eos to her home in the EMt 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request {ib. 
p. 33). In the same poem, Achilles is sayed_ from 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke (t6. p. 34). In the Telegoneia, the latest 
of such Epics, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus and 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Telemachus to his mother, who_ confers im- 
mortality upon them in her home in ASsea {tb. 

^ Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de- 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
fortunate heroes have no common home, but are 
transferred to magic lands which ore alike m no- 
thing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fancy are woven together 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘ The Isles of the 
Blest’ for the first time. In Op. et Di. 170 ff., after 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze — the heroes or demigods who 
fought at Thebes and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘ where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.’ 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, and have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and prophet to_ reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 
patrons such as Gelo, Hiero, and Theron, who were 
Iiierophants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which ho finds a place for the 
popidar belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul -with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention (e.y. Ganymede, 
01. i. 44, X. 104; Amphiaraos, 01. vi. 14, I^em. 
ix. 24fi'.) ; but he has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelgdnger of the body but 
is Divine in origin (frag. 131, ‘the likeness of 
eternity is left : for that alone comes from Heaven ’). 
It is immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, 7raXot5i' 
TrivBos). After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The -wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (xCpos eicrepSiv). Only after three lives 
of purity have been completed on earth [01. ii. 68 fT.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see 
Rohde, Psyche^ ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incor- 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles [01. ii. 86 ; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3. There are scattered referenees to the belief in 
its original form found in later -writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest [/j-aKApmi is aXav), in Eur. Bacch. 1339 ff. ; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according -to the scholion on Harmodios 
(Bergk, Carm. pop. fr. 10). According to Plato 
(Symp. 179 E), Aolimes is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Rhod. Arq. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he has Medea to -wife, according to Ibycus the 
melic poet of the 6th cent, [schol. Apoll. llhod. iv. 
814), or, according -to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liberalis, 37) or Helen (Pausanias, iii. 19. 11-13). 
For further references see Rohde, Psyche^, ii. 369, 
note 2. 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Pint. Sort. 8. 9; Sallust, JBist. i. frag. 102, 
Maurenbrecher). Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and therefore mysterious. West, 


where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi) HcraMes\ iL 129; 
Eur. Sippol. 732 If.). They are in West Africa, 
according to Steabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. EN -vi. 
202 fi". Others placed them in the centre of Li^a 
(Herod, iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. Mn. 
-vi. 532). The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, -vi. 283, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxine (Alcrnus, Fr. 48'> ; Pind. Etm. iv. 49 ; Eur. 
Andr. 12328'., I^h. T. ^0), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Paus. iii. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. EN iv. 93, 
‘Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (of. Aristophanes, Av. 144; iEsch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s.v. ‘Lesbos,’ and Suidas s.u. ‘Rhodes.’ A parody 
of the belief -will be found in Lucian’s Vera Eutoria, 
ii. 6 ff. The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest may 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epi~ 
qrammata Graeca, ex lapidibtis coUecta, Berlin, 1878. 
But here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles [Ep. 649. 2), the Elysian plain [Ep. 
414. 8), the [Ins. Gr. mar. jEg. i. 

141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Regflla, the -wife of Herodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), peO’ vimtrrac iy paK&ptav 

irljcrounv tva Kpivoj iv^aciKeiei, is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4. The Romance writers . — The best account of 
these -will be found in Rohde’s Griechische Boman\ 
pp. 178-260). The political do-wnfall of Greece, 
wich began in the 4th cent. B.C., and the wide- 
spread disasters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of present aflairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosophers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances — a 
branch of literature which developed naturally out 
of the old sagas [e.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous adventure and ethnographical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poetae I^rici*, frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘ Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timaeus (cf. esp. 
20 D-25 E), and was to be completed in the Criiias. 
Theopompus (c. 333 B.c.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘ Meropis ’ 
with its cities Machimos and Eusehes — the first a 
to-wn of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work was ‘ The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecatoens of Abdera, a philo- 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy I., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy was less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the whole 
world of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern Ocean, 
seems to' have been prompted by similar -views. 
Amometns, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. EN -vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakuru, north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii. 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 306 B.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. lambulus (of imcertain date, "but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently sho\vn' by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Vera 
Historia. Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Josephus 
{BJ II. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman. — ^The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of smrits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek: e.g. Plautus, Trin. 649: ‘ Eortunatorum 
memorant insulas. Quo cuncti qui aetatem egerint 
caste suam, Conveniant.’ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes, xvi. 39 ff., is suggested in all 
probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. See also State of the Dead (Greek and 
Roman). 

Literature. — E. Rohde, Psyche^, 2 vola., FrelbutB, 18S8, 
and Der Griechische Romans, Leipzig, IDOO ; L. Preller, Grie- 
eliische llythologie*, ed. 0. Robert, Berlin, 1887-04 ; Dieterich, 
Nehyia, Leipzig, 1893. F. \V. HALL. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, i.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Srhgin, is 
Uttarakuru. _ It may be mentioned that the other 
var^as, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people ; 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In thBBhlsmaFarvan, adhy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahabhdrata of a decidedly Pauranic char- 
acter, we meetivith a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here SudarSana instead of 
Jambudvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, but the names of some of the varsas 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called AirSvata, not Uttara- 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jains ; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttarakurus as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi, 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).— The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away from our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilised peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India. 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life have done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessea of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
reloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have desoribea it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abocie of the Blessed.f In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Vttaralcunis are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

I. Site of Uttarakuru. — It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
Jambadvipa. There are six more such islands, 
Sakadvipa etc., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambudvipa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavarsa, or 
India, and some countries kno4vn to the Indians. 

* A. Mocdonell, ‘ Vedic Jlythology ’ (in Grundriss der Jndo- 
triechen Philot und Altertwnslnmde), Strassburg, 1897, p. 
167 a. 

i See art. Aais OF the World (Indian) In vol. I. p. 200 S. 


side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dmpas, lit. ‘islands,’ but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
raSva E., Jambudvipa S., Ketumala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts : the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth ; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which places Meru in the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
Jambudvipa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present •writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Mera 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mountain ranges separated from each other 
by ring-shaped seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean kno'wn to men, are four insular continents — 
Jambudvipa S., Purva'videha E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagodana W. Jambudvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed who live 1000 years, forms a 
square. + 

The Jaius, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas,J also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jamba- 


dvipa, between Gandhamfidana and MSlyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.§_ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme North, 
in the borderland of the inhabited or known earth. 
In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sabkdparvan of the 
Mahabharata (ii. 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After havmg 
passed the Himalaya and the fabulous mountains 
Ni§kuta and Svetaparvata,_and having vanquished 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the north 
of the country Harivar§a. There he_ is warned 
not to proceed further, because the region beyond 

* The Pur&nas also mention those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambudvipa, and likening them to the 
petals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Meru. SometiinM 
they seem to be regarded as countnes in llivrta or the middle 
rarsa. sometimes as islands lying off the coast of Jambudvipa in 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Puripas to explam result 

in worse confusion. „ „ ... j 

t 0. F. Koppen, Die Religion dee Buddha und ihrs EnU 

tfefcunjr, Berlin, 1857, vol. L p. 2Mf. . 

1 Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, by Dm5svati, ch. ill., tr. in 


ZDMG, vol. lx. 

5 TattvSrthddhigama Sutra, 
1003, Appendix, p. 28 f. 


ed. Bibliotheca Indiea, Calcutta, 
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is that of the Uttaraktirus ; ‘ he that entereth it, 
if. human, is sure to perish.’ In the Jtdmayana 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranio system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is hounded 
hy the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. 

Notudthstanding the prevalence _ of Panranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centuries before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen t has draivn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical ivriters where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Vanaparvan of the Mah&hharata, 
ui. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of ! 
KaUasa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya Purdnat where the (Uttara) 
Kurus are mentioned among the people ‘ who rest 
against the Mountains,’ has the following note 
which sums up the whole question under dis- 
cussion : 

•They seem to have been the stock from which the Knrns of 
MadhyndeSa separated off, for the period when Dhptnrajfra and 
Papcju were born is described as a Golden Age, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Sdi-P. cix. 
4S37-46): hut the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
ideallsM it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
Itself free scope (Ratniy., Ki?k. xliv. 82-116). They seem 
to hove occupied the uppermost volley of the Indus near its 
sources, with Kailisa lying bey ond (Vana-P. oxlv. 71026-^) ; and 
fervid imagination also placed them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Bhifma-P. vi. 207-8, and vii. 254), or in the re^on 
Earirarsa, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabhii-P. xxvii. 1054-8). They are described ns living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4710-23 ; and Raraiy. ioc. eft.).' 

The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aitareya Brdhmana. In viii. 14 we 
read : ‘ hence all people living in northern countries, 
such as the Uttarakurus, luttaramadras, are in- 
augurated for living irithout a king (vairdjyam), 
and called VirSj, i.e. "without king,”’§ Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to he a real peo^e, i.e. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana, were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of which they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge; for the very name Northern Kurus, and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kin^ip to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madias, 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
as superior beings, for in the same Brdhmana 
(viii. 23) it is declared that Uttarakuru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it. ’ll 
It must he added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
a mountain, people, and town of the name of 
OUorokorra, which obviously stands for Uttara- 
. ru ; hut he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China, 
hatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Attacori, and 
places them near the Phruri and Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. Por Pliny says : ‘ de iis privatim condidit 
* Even in later Paurapio myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not sMne in the land of the Uttarakurus; e.fr. 
Swjail, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare in 
order that her husband might not discover her {Barivatlda, 
661 &. ; ilarkaxiifttia Purdx^i^, clL 77). 
t Btmdi aes Morgenlandei, vol. il. p. 65fi. 

J See his translation of thatPurana in Xiie Bibliothtca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1004, p. 345. 

{ II. Hang, Tht Aitnreya Brahmana, Bombay, 1863, voL II. 
p. 618. 

t Ib. p. 627. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
horeis.’ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus hy his Hyperborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this is the lengtti of life of the Uttaralbrus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2 . Description of Uttarakuru.-^The classical 
passages about the land and the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are Bdmdyana iv. 43 and Mahd- 
bhdrata vi. 7, of which we subjoin a translation : 


In Rdmdyana k- 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and il you stiU proceed you 
come to the river Sailodi, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it. 
‘ On either hank of that river grow reeds, called Mchaka, which 
carry the Blessed (Siddhas) to the opjjoslte bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the pious, watered by lakes 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers hy thousands, full of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the morning sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. UTio country all round is covered with costly 
jewels and precious stones, with gay beds of blue lotuses of 
golden petals. Instead of sand, round pearls, costly Jewels, 
and gold form the banka of the rivers, which are covers with 
trees of precious atones, trees of gold shining like fire. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desires ; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. [Here we 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Oonimentator.l 
AH the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are riven to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled ; and every 
day those pleasant qualities grow brighter.* The text of the 
Bengal redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, but on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, there are 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in ilahsbharata vi 7 runs 
thus in Protap Chandra Roy’s translation : ‘ On the south of 
the NBa mountain and the northern side of Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Siddhas. The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste. Some of. the trees, again, yield fruits 
according to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds o! food of the taste of Amyta itself. 
Those trees also yield clothes, and in their fruits ore ornaments 
(for the use of man). The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other jewels and gems. All the seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men bom 
there are dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 
pure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. Thera twins 
(of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the nulk, sweet as amfta, of those milk- 
rielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins born there 
(of opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 
beauty, both endued with similar rirtues, and both equally 
dressed, both grow up in love like a couple of chakracakas. 
The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called hhdrunia, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it Is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambu tree Sudar4ana, from which the name of 
Jambudvipa is deriv^ It touches the very skies, and bears 
fmits of 1116 cubits circumference. * In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out a silver}' juice 
on the ground. That juice of the Jambu, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Mem, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus. If the Juice of that fruit Is 
quaffed, it conduces to pence of min d. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 

Most Purfinas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
peoples inhabiting the other var^as beyond the 
Himalaya is very great in the Purfinas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.t They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost somethin of the 
interest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Markandeya Purdna $ which is apparently based 


I • Schwanbeclc, NegasthenU Indica^ Bonn, 1S40, p. 117. 
* t See Purdtui, tr. p. 2S2. t Tr. p. 
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on that contained in the passage of the Maha^ 
bharata given above ; some details added to it are 
of no importance. 

The principal points in the above accounts of the 
UttaraKurus seem to he the following. They are a 
race of superior beings, called Siddhas, neither 
ods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
y illness or old age, through the juice of the 
mira^ous Jambu tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the kno^vn world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man either by its oivn virtues 
or by the petrifying river SaUoda which encircles 
it. _ To this picture the Mahcibharata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the PurSnas.* Por the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of mUk-yielding trees, 
and to be bom as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first krtayuga. A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of_ the Mahahhdrata,'\ where it is stated that 
originally aU women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru. 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in Madhyadela, but 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to be regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to he 
regarded as Siddhas, which term originally denotes 
one who has acquired siddhi, i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work; almost evezything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the Uttara- 
kurus, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of Madhyade^a, came to be looked upon as 
superior to common men, their country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 

a was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
of wonders and free from ills, where the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru Avas 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadefia, 
and that ‘ the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question Avas 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians ; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their conntry, which seems inconsistent Avith the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from b^ond its 
borders. See also State op the Dead (Hindu). 

Litebatube. — Besides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, Indisehe Altertumskunde, vol. i. jp. G16S. (2nd ed. 
p. 612 fl.), 1847-61, and Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, ii. BOS. ; Scherman, MaUrialien zttr Gesch. der ind. 
Visiomlitteratxir, 1893. H. JACOBI. 

* See art. Aoes or the Wobld (Indian) in vol. i. p. 200 E. 
t Sdiparvan, cxxii. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese). — i. 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the old 
records or sacred boc^s are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans, jap. 
Soc. Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamichi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. ‘ Therefore the men of that 
time said, “Although dead, Tamichi at last had 
his revenge. Hoav can it be said that the dead 
have no knowledge?’” Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘ darkness’), the Boot-country (Ne no kuni), 
or Bottom-land (Soko no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land ’ (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes pro- 
tection against ‘ the unfriendly and savage hemgs 
of the Boot-country ’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word yomi appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resemblmg that 
of Oiphens and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Eo-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36 ; Nihongi, i. 24 ; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181 ; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 
11). This myth may simply be a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, Avhen they died, Avent to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[1680-1747], Trans. Third Inter. Cong. Hist. Bel., 
Oxford, 1908, i 163 ; MotoBri [1730-1801] ; Aston, 
65), but the question is obscure. Generally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and in a Norito, or Bitual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
IbuM-do nushi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a place of punishment, and is 
identified Avith the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117 ; Aston, 64, 367). 

2. Heaven. — As in most primitive forms of 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, power, and Avealth, 
and that of the masses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, a^o Avas not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, to an 
island ; but, according to another, to heaven, and 
dAvelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain of 
high heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
heroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dAvell Avith the gods. This is in accordance 
Avith the later deification of men, whether livong 
or dead (mikados, Aidse, virtuous, and heroic men), 
Avho would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
at (math, the kon, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
to heaven (Aston, 62). Ame, or heaven, Avhere the 
gods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
nected Avith it by the ‘floating bridge of heaven’ 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
though the Avind-gods are also described as the 
pUlars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky Av^ay, Avhere the gods assemble. It has 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fi^ds, 
trees, and floAvers, and all kinds of gram. The 
rock-cave of heaven, Avhither the sun-goddess on 
one occasion retired, is particularly referred to, 
as Avell as the rare jewels, the marv'eHous mirror, 
and the splendid robes hung on the sacred sakuTa 
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tree to tempt her forth. The scenery of the 
‘plain of high heaven’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji-ki and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
through magical powers or hy divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295). 

3 , The Eternal Land. — Toko-yo no hunt, the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g. the god 
Snktmahikona and a brother of Jimmu, the first 
Mikado (Aston, 54, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fmit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 
years to reach, and on his return he said, ‘This 
Eternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain’ (Nihongi, 1 . 186-7). In a weU-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified ivith 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

TJrashima, hoidug rescued the king’s daughter, went thither 
vrith her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box whidi 
his wife forbade him to open. Haring reached his home, he 
found that over 800 years had elapsed and he was thought to be 
dead. Forgetting the injunction ha opened the box, when a 
light poS of smoke came from it. Tw was his soul, and he 
fell dead (Joly, SS2; Aston, 62). 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to telL Horaisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the monn 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there; eternal spring 
reigns ; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar ofiF. 

One favourite story tells how Wasobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 
pleasant m Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 
Dlowe also remained there for two hundred years, whiti lapsed 
away as in a dream. All things remained as in a perpetual 
present ; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 

The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Knding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant stork to carry him, and at last fled awav on its back 
After many other wanderings he returned to' Japan to tell 
of the wonderstof HSraisan (Brauns, Jap. Marehm. Leinriv 
Old-World ,/apa^ London, l^ITVaj ISy; 

X20P 2S9f 

4 . Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists,— , 

Several influential sects of Buddhism in Japan 
though their teaching is rejected by many other 
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caused "by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and hells, hy innumerable birds singing in concert. 
Every one bom in that land is endowed nith 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. ^V^latever food they desire they enjoy 
■without even tasting it. Or if they desire music^ 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Varuna in the west, some- 
times called Suhha, or ‘ the Happy ’ (Max Muller, 
introd. SBB xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been composed on the Western Para- 
dise of Amitabha. 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 687». 

IiTTBRATtmE, — 'W. E. Griffis, Eeligions of Japan, London, 
1895 ; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905 ; M. Revon, Le 
Shinntoisme, Paris, 1907; H. L. Joly, LegendinJap. Art, lAind. 
1903 ; B. H. Chamberlain, ' Ko-ji-kl, or Records of Ancient 
Matters,’ TASJ, vol. x. Suppl., Yokohama, 1883 ; VJ. G. Aston, 
‘ Niho^,’ 2Vans. and Proe. o/PopanSoctcfi/.Supp. I., London, 
1896; D. Brauns, Jap. itarehen und Sagen, Leipzig, 1886; 
Bunyiu Nanjio, The Twelve Jap. Bttddhist Sects, Tokio, 1887 ; 
M. Anesaki, Eeligious Hist, of Japan, Tokio, 1897 ; H. Kem, 

‘ The Saddharma-Pupejarika,' SEE xxl., Oxf. 1884 ; M. MUller, 
' Buddhist Mah&yana Texts,’ SBB xlix. pt. li., Oxford, 1694. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian).— The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
■view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, Tvithout comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahla^vi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems and its possible 
parallel in Norse mythology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

I. Data of the Avesta, etc. — The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vendidad ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and 21-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows (of. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticism and the tr. by Geldner 
in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2) ; but on bis confession that he was ‘ neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,’ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ’to further creatures, to increase 
creatures, and be the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures,’ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that ‘ in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death ’ (3-6). In the first 300 years of Ylma's reign 
‘ the earth was full of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing,’ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-llX 
In 600 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here ends the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more immediately, Ahura 
Mazda and the ‘ spiritual angels ' meet Y'ima and the ‘ best 
men ’ in the holy region of Airyanam VaSjo, which may perhaps 
be identified with Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 193-197), * and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on the translation of this 
difiBcult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran. WBrterb., 
Strassburg, 1906, p. 93 f.). Yima is accordingly commanded to 


• Airyanam VaCjO is also identified by Darmesteter (Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 5-6) with Arrin, the modern Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marquart (ErSnSahr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 165) with Chorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (Altiran. WOrterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 1314), ‘ es let 
nioht ru bestimmen, wohin man es verlegt hat.’ 


make a vara a iaretu (according to the tradition, 2 miles) 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle, and 
in which should be running water in a course a hdSra (according 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of cattle, 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, M plants, and all 
foods, and these germs should be In pairs (miBwaire) and 
undecaying * all the time that these men shall be in the varas ’ 
(varefsva, possibly, however, only a plurale majestatis) ; while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or Iniquity should here be found 
(25-29). In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
(pereBivo), in the middle six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1090 germs of human beings, the second 600, and the 
lower 300 ; and the vara was also to have * a shining door, 
having its own light on the inner side ’ (SO) as well as 'houses, 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a ciroumvalla- 
tion ’ (26). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 

* stomped apart ■with the heels and dug asunder with the hands ' 
(81), was accordingly made by Yima (32-38). The illumination of 
the vara was from ‘ lights self-determined and world-determined 
(t.e. eternal and transitory). Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what Is a year is (but) a day. When 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human bein^ are bom two human 
beings, twins, both mole and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who ore In the 
vara that Yima made, live with most happy fife’ (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the vara by the bird 
Karshiptar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. Bundahiin xix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are Uiwatat-nora (one of the three earthjy sons of 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class ; of. Bindahiln 
xxix. 5, xxxii. 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-43). 

The remaining Avesta matenal of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam VaEjo is de- 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda {Vendidad i. 2), and in it, as a r^on pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was ofiered by Zoroaster 
(YaSt V. 104-106, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47 ; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit.), and even by Ahura Mazda 
{Ya§t V. 17-19, XV. 2-4) ; and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of Vendidad ii. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally from that of the vara, to which it 
forms a gwtm-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5 ; Yait 
ix. 8-11, XV, 15-16, xvii 28-31, xix. 32-33 ; 
Aagemadaeld, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi J&m&sp^ 
N&mak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 1 .). 

The Pahla^vi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendaddd ii. is summed up briefly in Dmkart 
■YII. i. 20-24. BiindahUn xxix. 14, states that 
‘ [the enclosure] formed by Yim is in the mid^e 
of Pars, in Sruvft ; thus, they say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimakan ’ (see Y^&s\i, SBE 
V. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 143) ; but Dina-i Mainog-i Khrat Ixyi. 
15-19, says that ‘ the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airan-vSjS, below the earth’* 
(so also BundahiSn xxxii. 6, and the Persian 
Bivayat, ed. and tr. Sachau, JBAS, 1868, p. 229 fil, 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 300 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam Vaej5 (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the e^vils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 300 years,_ ■with one child every 
40 ■years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous.' 

"the real crux in the interpretation of the vara 
is constituted by the passages Datistdn-i Denik 
xxxvii. 94-95 ; Dind-i Mainog-i Khrat xxxvii. 
27-31 ; Bahman Yait iii. 55 (and its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBB v. p. lix) ; Dinkar^ 
■yn. ix. 1-4, and Jamaspji-Numak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 

The most complete of these passages, with which all the rest 
Bgree, Is Dltxxh xxxvii. 9i-95 (tr. West, SBS xviil. 

109 f.): * One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriman) is this, that is. even that prodigious 
devastation of which it is declared that it happens through the 
rain of Mnlkosh, when, through snow, immoderate cold, and 
the unproductiveness of the w-orld, mo^ mortals die ; and even 

* West (SBE xxiv. 100, note 8) takes this to imply 'that its 
position could no longer be discovered on earth.’ The passage 
Vendiddd IL Sl-32 should, however, he considered in this 
connexion. 
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the thinps attainable by mortals are attended with threatenings 
of scarcity. Afterwards— os among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands Uiat is called 
“the enclosure formed by Yim,’’ through which, by orders 
issued by Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vivangha, the world Is again filled— men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miracuiously for the restora- 
tion of the world ; which new men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead.’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
(SBE xlvii. 28-Sl) show that the accession of Yima took 
place anno ante religionem 2717 = 8347 B-o., that he was slain 
anno ante religionem 2000=2030 B.O., and that the winter of 
Unlkosh (Avesta Mnhrkula) was to take place in the century 
anno religionis 1400-1600= a.d. 770-870, so that thet’ara of Yima 
would have lasted over 8500 j’ears. 

2. In other religious systems. — ^The legend of 
Yima’s vara was borrowed by Mandteanism, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judteo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Sioum (Brandt, Mandaische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 164), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will be 
re-peopled from necoB kuipd, a mysterious and in- 
visible, but transitoiy, locality upon the earth, 
where dwell perfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genzd (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18 ; 338 nit. 
-339, 5), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
qp. cti. pp. 37 f., 63, 60 f.). In this Mandsean 
KBiriB RuiBO Brandt [op. eit. p. 164) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yima’s vara. As regards 
the Judffio-Christian borrowing, it will besufBcient 
to refer to BOklen, Verwandtschaft derjiid.-christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologie, GOttingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s Instructiones, 
II. i. 20ff., and Carmen apologeticum, 941 fli, the 
Narratio Zosimi, ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles, even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Bdkien are too general in character, and too 
near akin to what would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima’s vara has been 
sought, ns common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Kydberg (Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp. 379-388) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jortf hjanda manna (‘ earth of living 
men’), or Cddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol., Berlin, 1891, pp. 126 f., 134 f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will be preceded by the 
fimholvetr, a three years’ winter with no summer, 
dnringwhich Lif and Lifthrasir (‘Life’ and ‘Immor- 
tality”) conceal themselves in Hoddmiraer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Soderblom, La Vie future ^apris Ic maz- 
ddisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221 ; de fa Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, 1902, p. 351 f. ; see also 
below, p. 709 f.). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
account (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. eit. 
p. 163), and though it would be, in the present 
writer’s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, nevertheless, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. Arising independently and under difiereni 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development. 

The most important question of parallelism, 
however, is with India, Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding his connteroart in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Periode, 
Lemzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 171-174) ; but, 
in the writer’s opinion, it may be regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophicM 
and even astro-mythological attributes were given 
him, he was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(xvm. iii. 13) says, ‘he who of mortals was the 
first to die’ (yo mamdra prathamo mdrtydnSm). 
He is thus tne king of the dead (Rigveda, rs. 
cxiiL 7 if., X. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes ’ [’trd yamah sddand te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘ there ’ obviously being his realm in 
‘the inmost recess of the sky’ [avarodhanajh 
divah, IX. xiii. 8). But this realm of ‘ King Yama’ 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common only the one point, that 
Yama-Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die ; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 

The vara of Tima has, however, been brought into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Reinaud (ilimoire sur Flnde, 
Paris, 1849, pp. S40-350X who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamakop (‘ Yama’s Castie ’), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Biruni 
(India, tr. Sachau, London, 1SS8, i. 267 f.j, who states, on the 
basis of the Hindu astronomers, that *in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line [which divides the earth 
Into dry and wet halves) there are four great cities : Tamakojd 
in the east, Bomoka [Bum, Byzantium) in the west, LafiA 
[usually identifled with Ceylon) in tho south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical “City of the Blest") In the north. . . . When the 
Bim rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
Lafika, that moment is noon to Yamakop, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura, ... A man in Yamakofi 
observes one identical star rising above tbe western horizon, 
whilst a man In Rum at tbe same time observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.' Yamakofi is tho antipodal point to Bum 
(ib. pp. 272, 303), and * is,’ according to Ya'qub and ol-Fazin, 
‘the country where Is the city TSra [Remand would read 

Barah (=Vara) for Tarah, i-r. fijU for i^lj) within aeea, . . 
As ko(i means “ castle " and Tama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Eangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
bad been built by Eai Ea’us or Jam [Yima) in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for diz means in Persian “castle," 
asifcofi in tho Indian language’ (i6., p. 3031). Eangdiz (tho 
Knnha of Tail v. 64) is, however, distinctly described as 
separate from Air£n-v6J, so closely associated with the vara 
(Biindaftiin xxix. 4 f., xxxiL 6 ; J>inS-t itdinSg-i Khraf bdi. 
12-16 : Sad Ear x, 7), and as ' in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ (Buniahiin xxii. 10). Hyde (Bist. religionis 
veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest, a mythical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yoma=Ylma’) on the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul Fids describes Jamkut, or, as the Persians called 
It, Jamgard, ns on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
850). Yomakoji seems to the present writer to be a specifically 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Yarns- 
koji and Yima’s rara— the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too peat, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-Iranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the ’seacoastof Bohemia,' 

3- Meaning of the legend.— The view is tvidely 
current that the story of Yima and his vara m 
a legend of the DeWe— a theory defended ■with 
much le-oming by Kohut (ZDMG xxv. 61-68) 
IJsener [DicSintflutsagen, Bonn, 1899, pp. 208-212) 
G^ner (Kuhn’s Zeitschriff, loc. cit.), Wintemit^ 
(‘ Flntsagen des jYlterthums nnd der Natnrvolker ’ 
in M\tthe\lungen dtr anthropol. Gesellschaft in 
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Wien, xxxi. 328 f.), Darmesteter (op. cit. ii. 19 f., 
iii. pp, Iviii-lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut- 
sage,’ in Festgruss an Rudolf von Both, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been sIlo^vn by Bishop Casartelli (Philo- 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198 f.), and 
especially by Soderblom (op. cit. pp. 167-222, 
Avnere wll be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windisohmann observes 
(Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (Biindahi&n xxix. 5f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to those portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. Tlie Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs, the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Aiiyanam Vaejo, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above, p. 702*’), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendid&d states (i. 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer months. . . . There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.’ From this 
region, according to Vendiddd ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Iranians), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in ‘ the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when they ceased tlieir wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaejo was retained m 
memory as the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stoclc from 
the early home of the Indo-Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Panjab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a buUder of 
cities, among them Saru or Hamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still IcnoAvn as the Taht-i Jamsid, 
or ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144 ; Win- 
dischmann, op. cit. g. 36; Mirkhond, .Swi. of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104 f. ; i 0 ,cikBon,PersiaPastandPresenf, New York, 
1906, p. 310). 

Literature.— T his has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).— In the 
earliest period knoum to us the dead were all 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetuallj’. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and imattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 

g revailed until within a century or two of the 
hristian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the ‘ blest ’ were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age, 
when there was no sin or misery, and when the 

f ods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
ad then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.C.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between . its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park ; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks uuth the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation.t Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable in widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by J* and the other by J“). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 2'‘'’'®’ In this 

form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ‘Eden,’ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by J“ 
(Gn 2^°'^* 3“*®^), the garden is definitely located 
in the rerion of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tims and Euphrates rivers.J 
Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete story parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of tnis narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus _in_ the 
Gilgamesli epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi._ 121-129). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bab. 
and ABsyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food which would have made him 
like a god (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia guarded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. _It_ is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country. 


* See Barton, Semitie Origins, 93-90. 

t See Barton, op. eit. dig. iii.-Wi. 

t Ag to the identity of Gihon and Pison, views divei^. 
Delitzseh (IVo iag das ParadiesJ) identified these with two 
canals, one of which was near Babylon, holding that Cu^ wm 
the Kassite country to the east of the Peraian Gulf. I^upt 
(Ueder Land und User, 1894-1895, No. 16) dentified the Pison 
with the Bed Sea and the Gihon with the Nile, regarding Gush 
ns Nubia. Hommel {Avjsdtze und Abhandlungen, 82^340) 
identifies all the rivers except the Euphrates with wadya in 
Arabia. Gunkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug- 
gested by the Milky Way (Gsnesis, p. S3). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of -which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a_ form of this story -was naturalized 
at Tyre — a form in -which Tyre, or the temple there, 
-was regarded as Paradise. Our -witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28“'” 31®’ ®). As the story 
•was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceived it, Paradise -was a garden, hut it -was situated 
on a mountain. Its tree -\vas no longer a palm, hut 
a cedar. In this garden -were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. Ezekiel’s picture modifies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred ^ode of Bumbaha, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion -with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran; and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KS vi. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 
primitive paradise was thought by both Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
da-wn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they m^ uecome like gods, know- 
ing "ood and evil. ‘iCnoiving good and e-vil’ in 
Dt 1®® is e^ivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
i.e. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Babba, Genesis, § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual jpassion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.t Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story — and it is the most 
important element — was the idea that primitive 
paradise was lost by the union of man and woman.t 
The story of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
Paradise. According to this conception the abode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
Par-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu._ This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a ‘ park of precious stones,’ after 
which a bitter river had to be crossed. Next came 

• See Jastrow, 'Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,’ 
AJSL XV. 19S-214; Barton, Semilie Origim, OSH.; and 
■Whntham, 'Tlie Outi\-ard Form ot the Original Bln,’ Atner, 
Jour, of Sel. Psychology, i. 20^287. 

1 Barton, op. cil. TSfl., 92 ff. 

5 The word ‘ Paradise,’ by which Eden is frequently called, 
is of Iranian origin. In Aveata it is pairi-dtUza, * encircling 
wail ' CVend. lii. IS). It pMsed into Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, 
post-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Hebrew, Armenian, Persbn, Kurdish, 
Greek, and Arabic as a word lor a park or splendid garden. In 
the OT it Is found in Nch £S, Ca 4», Ec 28. 
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the ‘waters of death,’ beyond -which the divine 
island lay (KB -vi. 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that the Mashu mountains were to bo 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘ bitter river ’ was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KB -vi. 467, 469. 473). Jensen, 
however, has proposed a different view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashu -ivere the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges ; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Phoenician 
coast ; the Mediterranean -was the ‘ bitter river ’ ; 
the ‘ waters of death ’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the abode of the gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB -vi. 676 ff. and 
Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, i. 24, 34, and 
Map ii.). This view has been accepted by Zimmem 
(KAT* 573 ff.). One strong reason in Jensen’s mind 
for this -view is his belief that the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a sun myth, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Shamash (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s -view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘ park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
story of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode -with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
gods. 

A third view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth develojped among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion -with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic kingdom would be established, but the li-ving 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
-with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, -writing about B.O. 334, declared 
that d^arted Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 26’®) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception -with refer- 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps 88'° and 116" show’. It was, how- 
ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, who 
wrote B.c. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enjoy a Mes-sianio 
kingdom of peace and justice. This kingdom on 
the earth -\vould in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (26°). Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patri- 
archs (25°), or everlasting lives (6°), though ‘ ever 
lasting ’ is elsewhere defined as five hundred years 
(10'°). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
Messiah and Kingdom of God.) 

When the Messianic kingdom would come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this -writer accordingly con- 
ceived of another eartlily abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. In ch. 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under -world. This he 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
18 for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be t-wo subter- 
ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is but a tempora^ abode for all except the 
most desperate ; but while there the good enter in 
some degree upon their delights, and the wicked 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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division of the under world into four parts is found 
in no later writer, the conception that the righteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enjoyments, appears in at least one later apoca- 
lypse (cf. 4 Ezr 776-121),* a)jode of the blest 

was, however, temporary ; they occupied it only 
while awaiting thu resurrection. In later Judaism, 
the abode of the blest is thought to be in a Messi- 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly he called earthly, and it is often 
thought to he in heaven, while in the Qur’fin 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com- 
bine elements from the earthly Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru- 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
Egypt, where myths from the different nomes 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con- 
ceptions as to the abode of the blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as having always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero, Daion Civilization, 156 fif., 
and SteindorfF, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
35 fif.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a Golden Age, when the gods lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. This age of gods and demi-gods cor- 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third puts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only with 
the earthly abodes. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to the west of the Nue, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spirit or deity. Life here was 
lived under the same conditions and the same form 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
body, which was preserved by mummifying, and 
eacn needed food, drink, and the various utensUs 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified all — the child remained a child ; the 
man, a man; the greybeard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed there wnich existed 
among the living — the man ruled the wife, was 
served by servants, performed the same duties and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of their own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were then subject to the same dangers of 
attack from enemies, poisonous snakes, scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their happiness, and at times came back 
to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward off their influence, t 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
going to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical conception of the early Semites, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the under world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded the abode of the dead as in the under i 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay another region 
called Duat. By day this region was dark and 

* See also B. H. Charles, Etehatology, Ilebrtw, Jevruh, and 
Christian, p. 295. 

t See Stelndortt, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 ff. 


gloomy ; but at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either bank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when they 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his body 
is over them.’* It was only as the Osiris myth 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
abode of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vamely in the West, but was more often thought 
to be in heaven. 

See also State of the Dead (Egyptian). 

Literatcrb. — Friedrich Delltzscb, Wo lag das Parodies t , 
Leipzig, 1881 ; Toy, ‘AnBlyBis of Genesis ii. and ill.’ In JBIix. 
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Zimmemin EAT^, 1002, p. 627 ff.; Salmond In Hastings' HB 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (SIavonic).~The 
ideas of the pagan Slavs concerning the state of 
the dead are knoivn to us only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some mediteval chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assort 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Schafarik, 
Slav. Alterthumer, Leipzig, 1843, i. 638; Ancestob- 
WOHSHIP [Slavonic]). Three existing words denote 
the abode of the dead — Nav, Raj, and PeMo, The 
two last now denote heaven and. hell respectively, 
but Raj evidently denoted ori^ally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of the dead in 
one chronicler, who says that ‘Krok went into 
the Nav,’ whUe the god of the dead, or Pluto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlngosz, who 
says that the people ask him to carry them 
after death ‘ in mehores inferni sedes.’ _ Nav may 
have denoted the abode of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. Raj is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playmg 
among the trees and gathering^ golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits^ after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types and seeds of all thiuOT on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known there. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
paradise. Folk-belief also speaks of the Isle 
Buydn, itself synonymous with Raj. It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the m^hological 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
animals, e.g. the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden ZaryS, who sits under a 
dripping oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers. A 
• See Steindorfl, op. cit, p. 12611. 
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*acred city hidden beneath deep -waters, reached 
W ‘Baty*^B road,’ and inhabited by the Holy 
Eilders (the dead), is spoken of. 

Bnt there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly paradise 
reached by a mountain of glass or iron, difficult to 
climb. I'ho nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were buried -with him to enable him 
to climb it. Among the Poles exists the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment; 
when they have reached the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 836). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden palace stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they ascend 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Mannhardt, 
Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 330). The moun- 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk- 
tales, in which the hero rescues a princess, or gains 
the hand of a fair being from its summit {CF, 
p. 442). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein dwell 
beings or animals of supernatural character and 
magic power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot or stewed 
grain ; another, a hut -with walls of pancakes, 
benches of white bread, and a stove or buttered 
curds. In another the stove is garnished -with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
visited by mortals who climb up a majpcal bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tales, and generally the visit is 
resented (Kalston, Russ. Folk-Tales, London, 1873, 
p. 291 ff. ; CF, p. 435). This upper world of riches 
and plenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an Elysium in the sky, where the 
ods and the blessed dwelt. This is also suggested 
y the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, across the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region of the dead. The two last are obvious 
survivals from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paradise. 

Kites in honour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pagan character, in which the 
souls, ba-ring eaten and drunk, are begged to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the bunal rites 
were all-important, as, until they -were completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and tales show that the 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead were of 
different character, or were perhaps held simul- 
taneously. The dead continue to dwell in the 
grave (an idea which passes over into the vampire 
belief [see Vampire]), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a separate region. But, what- 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 
eople continued to d-well together, and to a dead 
acnelor a maiden -was allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a case she was formerly 
put to death (cf. Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904, and see above, p. 22 f.). 

The hellet in n happy eastern region of perpetual wa r m th and 
light beyond the ocean in the place whence the snn came was 
rndely current among the Slavs. Such a belief is still found ; 
and this region is sometimes thought to be tenanted by the 
Rahhmane, who abstained from flesh, and led a holy life. The 
Bakhmane are obviously the Brihmans, and the traditions may 
be derived from apocryphal writings. 

trmuTURs. — IW. R. Ralston, Songt of the Jlusslan People^, 
London, 1872; L, Leger, ‘Etudes sur la Mythologie slave,’ 
RBR xlU. 1ft., Paris, IBOO, La Jlythologie slave, Paris, 1001; 
de la Saussaye, Lehrb. der Religvonsgeseh.S U. 683, Tubingen, 

1®®®- J. A. MacColloch. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic).- 
I. Introduction. — The hints supplied by mi^h, 
folk-belief, and occasional passages of existing 
texts, suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long period, the state of the dead was not 
definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral mobilier as well as statements in the texts 
regarding burial shows that life after death con- 
tinued the life on earth. The dead may have been 
supposed to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to flit 
in the air or to frequent the grave, while souls of 
■warriors continued to fight in the air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may, however, have 
arisen qmte early and ultimately gained ground. 
When the dead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over-sea, and the 

assage in Procopius {de Bello Goth. iv. 20) about 

shermen, subject to the Franks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, may be a reminiscence of 
such a belief. But we find also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barro-ws or burial- 
mounds, or in hills — they ‘die into the hills.’ 
There they feast in happiness, and occupy them- 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their presence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale\v=CPB'\, Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 ff.). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the gods, e.g. Odin, had also their abode at first 
there, several mountains being sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). Odin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first have 
been with him in hills, since later tradition re- 
presents great heroes as slumbering in hills, some- 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Odenberg, wth Odin (Grimm, lii. 953 ff.). These 
heroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or the gods themselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dead 
warriors are seen issuing from and returning to a 
mountain [ib. 954). Thus the warrior host in the 
mountain may be an earlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simrock, Handb. 189). 

In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of Hel, the under world of the dead, and Valhalla, 
the warriors’ heavenly abode, are met -with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in hills. Hel, ‘ the hollow place,’ would bo an 
extension of the hollow hill or barrow, and a 
similar development of the under world from the 
grave is met -with in Celtic belief (see CELTS), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky-Valhalla would easily be made, 
the sky being frequently supposed to rest on hills. 

VigluBson ana Powell consider that the Idea ot Hel as the 
abode ol the dead cannot be clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead living in their barrows (CPB L <20). Rydberg 
{Teut. Mythol., London, 1889, p. 605) reconciles the two views by 
showing that, in Teutonic belief, man did not consist simply of 
body and soul, but of * a combination of factors, which in death 
could be separated,' so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to Hel and Inhabit the grave-mound. This is in accord- 
ance with primitive and even Egyptian ideas of man’s per- 
sonality, and of various regions or states for the different parts 
of his being after death. At the same time, the ideas of the 
barrow and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 
belief. 

The Bubterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been considered as the abode of all the dead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
he was slain, and, as late as Widukind of Corvei, the 
poet exclaims after a battle, ‘ "Where might there 
be a Hel so great as to conts^ such a multitude of 
the slain t ’ (Grimm, u. 801). But side by side tvith 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, that warriors have a separate aboda 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, as in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 

2. "Was Hel an abode of the blest?— Hel is usually 
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rerarded as a dismal and gloomy abode ; but it is 
only in the Younger Edda that this is definitely 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 
perish. Right-minded men ■will live with him in 
Vingdlf ; ■wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Niflhel which is beneath in the ninth world {Gylfa- 
qinning, § 3). Vlngdlf is later described as the fair 
nail of goddesses, and it may be synonymous with 
Valhalla (§ 14; Grimm, ii. 820). Here the dis- 
tinction is an ethical one, and Niflhel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corresponds, 
on the whole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe : 

‘ Many abodes are there then good, and many had : best is It 
to be in Gimlfi in heaven with Surtr ; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with Joy in the hall called 
Brimir ; it stands also in heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-f ells wrought of red gold ; it is called Sindrl ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded.' The wicked — 
murderers and perjurers — suffer fearful torments In NA-strand 
CffyV. § 62). 

This description is borrowed from the Volnspa, 
where it is not clear whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. The sibyl sings : 

* I see a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Qiml6. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in bliss 
for over. Northward on Nitfavollir stands a hall of gold for 
Slndrl’s people. On Okolnir stands another called Brimir, the 
giants’ drinking-hall.’ Nd-strand la here also the abode of the 
wicked (OPB 1. 201 ; cf. il. 627), 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
cast into Niflheim, with power over the nine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger ivith 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
the other hand, go to the blissM Valhalla {Gylf. 
§ 34, 36 £F.). Here there is no ethical distinction. 

The eschatological system set forth in 'VSluspa depends lor its 
Tjalue on the views taken regarding that poem. Bugge's hypo- 
thesis of its dependence on Ohristian and classical sources is 
hardly tenable (Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Beltesagm 
Ofrindelse, tr. by Brennen Munich, 1889). More probable is the 
view taken by Jdnsson 0en oldnorske og oldislandske LUtera- 
turs BUtorie, Copenhagen, 1894, 1901), that it is the product of 
a pagan poet using pagan mjdiUs, but, while combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian Influences. The 
better minds among the pa^an Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological ideas os he sets forth. 

In the Elder Edda, Vafthrudnis-mdl and Grtmnis- 
mdl {CPB i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Niflhel : ‘ hither die the men from 
Hel (a second death).’ Thus Hel is not a place of 
unishment, though Niflhel may be. Nor is Hel 
efinitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. Nd-strand and Niflhel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Niflhel, while here and in the Voluspa Gimld 
and the other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In Baldeds Doom, Odin rides 
through the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds there the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
standing ready brewed for the hero (CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Hermddhr’s \’i6it there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
bridge (Gylf. § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Niflhel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Niflhel is the Hel which is 
surrounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded. In Skirnirs-tndl, Gerda 
is told that she ivill suffer misery ivithin the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and ■will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards (CPB i. 114) — a pass- 
age suggestive of Hel as a place of bliss. In Bona- 
torrek the poet describes his dead son as ha^ving 


entered ‘ the path of Bliss ’ and gone to ‘ the City 
of the Bees-sliip ’ (CPB i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the gods ’ (God-heim). The references are obscure, 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel. 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
GHmnis-mdl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘mennzkir menn’ (mortal men, CPBi. 73). But 
in Gylfaginning, § 15, one root is ivith the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain ; one is over where 
Ginunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring; 
the third is over Niflheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obidous misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, t.e. in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grimnis, places in Hel, and here in con- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Nomi, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gylf. § 16 ; 
cf. Voluspa, CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. Urd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Nifllieim, the place of punishment ; the 
second, in Ginunnga-gap, must be midway between 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
giving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
drinks it every day ; from it Odin obtained 
ivisdom ; and ivith it the root is watered (Gylf. § 15, 
CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must be placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two unman beings, 
Lff and Lffthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-ivinter which precedes Ragnarok. They 
are fed on the dews which drip from Yggdrasil, 
produced from its being watered oy Urd’s fountain. 
They alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation ■will spring to re-pem)le the 
renewed earth (Vafthr., CPB i. 67; Gylf.%5Z). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the ‘ mennzkir menn ’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Lif and Lffthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the_ new earth, 

‘ green and fair, whose fields mcrease ivith sowing,’ 
■vraUe ‘ all sorrows shall be healed,’ must be pure 
and sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
and sinless paradise hitherto in the under world. 

Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Niflhel, and in this sense it appears 
by no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems ; 
but when we add to this the facts that in the 
under world are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterwards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, Urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters | so 
holy that everything which comes into this spring 
becomes as white as the skin which lieth ■within and 
cleaveth to the egg-shell ’ (Gylf. 16), and that the 
hall of Hel is decked for Balder’s coming and 
furnished wth mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
nigh a certainty. „ 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrost bridge 
to a daily Judgment (Gylf. § 15; cl. Grimnis., 
CPB i. 73). According to Gylf. they nde umyar^ 
from Asgard to Heaven ; but as As^rd m m 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urd s well is 
situated in the under world, they must ride down- 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in Asgard, 
and Rydberg (p. 330 If.) has sho^wn that the gods 
come do^wn daily to judge the dead who arrive 
there daily, and appoint them their places in 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Niflhel. From definite 
statements, we know what crimes were punished 
in the other world— offences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjuiy. Thus 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla— those 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers of the 
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E eaceful arts of life, ■women and children, all -who : 

ad pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
daims of kindred, ^1 who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins — must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, * Avith 
a good ^vill and without fear, await death,’ know- 
ing that their course of life would ‘ do them good 
when they are dead’ (Sonatorreh, CPB i. 280 ; cf. 
i. 42, 279, ii. 628 ; Gylf. [Loke] § 50, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
— the ‘green realms of the gods’ [Hakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 264 ; cf. Bydber^, 319), ■\dth their hidden 

f rove, their holy lountains, their ‘ paths of bliss.’ 

'rohably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of the liquids of those fountains, and 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quaffed the 
mead of his well [CPB i. 197 ; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘costly draughts’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drmk and forget her -uTongs, may he a late reminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from TJrd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped com ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,’ the under world [CPB L 34). See, for 
this section, Bydberg, 218 ff. 

3 . ValhaUa. — ^Though Valhalla may be ‘ simply 
a Wickin" faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,’ and opposed to the strong family affection of 
the Northern heathen [CPB L Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin’s 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-hnght Valhalla towers’^ 
[Grimnis., CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors ; 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors lilio had committed ‘ nithing ^ actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Bydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise ; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, hut of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to he got ready, the goblets pr^ared, and 
the wine bxov^ht by the Vallgrries [Eiriks-mdl, 
CPS i. 260). Descriptions of Valhalla are found 
in GriTnnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western door, an eagle hovers 
over it. The goat Heifitrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart Eikthirair 
bites at the branchy, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat ■n'ith 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mend from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the hoar Sceh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vin- 
gdlf, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vingdlf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously •with Valhalla, while it 
is also the name given in the Younger Edda [^If. 
§ 3) to tlie place where the good and right-minded 
shall dwell after death, with Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women who expect 
to join Freyja [Egils saga, ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died idrgins [Gylf. § 35 ; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grimnis-m&l, Eiriks-mdl, and Hdkonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 70 ff., 260, 262). 

4 . Elysium in folk-belief and saga. — The Glas- 
berg, OT glass mountain, of Mdrchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earher con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of Gladshcim, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse y/^rAtniinn, ‘glass 
heaven,’ is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 820), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met -with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, reached through a well where Frau 
Holle dwells, also occur in Marchen, and are 
associated mainly ■with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter- 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Bosengarten of 
medisBval poetry, now churchyards, now a kind of 
paradise. A senes of more elaborate tales, analyzed 
by Bydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met ■with. In these travel- 
lers set out to seek dddinsakr or Jord: lifanda 
manna, the Land of Li^ving Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or JCtunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death he was wor- 
shipped by his people as a god, (Jddinsakr is 
situated in his land, and is ‘ so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there’ 
[Hervararsaga, Bydberg, 210-11). 

(n) In the Flatey-book (14th cent-lHelBeThoresonisdescrtbcd 
os journeying to the north, -where, lost In a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund’s daughter, Ingeborg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of goldond sUver. Next Yule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. The strangers 
gave king Olaf two golden boms as a ^t from Gudmund. They 
were filled with wine and given to the strangers to drink, the 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns awny, and disappeared ■with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily in 
Gudmnnd’s realm, hut king Olof’s prayers had made it impossible 
tor Gudmund and Ingeborg to keep liim. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should foil in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1694, Introd. 
hcvlii : Bydberg, 210). 

(b) Saxo relates that king Oorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Oeirrod in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Oeirrod’s brother Gudmnnd, who led them alonga river till they 
reached a mlden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, as 
the region beyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund's hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain ■with 
Gudmund’s people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund’s 
daughter in marriage. But fonr of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund's garden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and reached Geirrod’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew them. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seized the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Only twentj- of them re- 
turned to the river and to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remain with him. They finallj- returned home in safety (Saxo, 
344 tr.; Rydberg, 212). 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Hadding. One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap. Hadding desired to know where such plants 
could grow in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and darkness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossM aijout. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robes. 
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Passing them, they reached a sunny rerion (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dead warriors playing at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by on impassable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
87 ; Rydberg, 210). 

(d) A saga in Flatey-bopk tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek OdAinsakr in the far east. Th^ Anally 
reached a river, with a bridge guarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed bj' lt. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to it. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and silver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Oddinsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During bis 
sleep Erik was visited by his miardian angel, who told him this 
was Oddinsakr, or Jorfl lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compared with 
It, Oddinsakr seemed a desert. Here they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian influences, they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. Oddin- 
sakr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
paradise, while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 
The river with its golden bridge has already been 
met tvith in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
he tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
sto^ of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Niflhel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated hom,and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Rydberg (228 fT.) also identifies Gudmund ivith 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that (jddin- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, are the equiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Lff and Lffthasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
‘ living men,’ and to their hidden grove that olJorS 
lifandk manna. ‘ In Gudmund’s domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed place, from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are nanished — a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi menn, 
yet is inaccessible to people in general. In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also find such a grove’ 
(Rydberg, 231). Thus, while thm Elysian land of 
Gudmund’s, ivith its deathless (Jddinsakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead — Hel, Valhalla, 
and Niflhel, — unlike the Celtic Elysium. Unlike the 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jdtunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308 ; Blest, Abode of the [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds udth the universal belief 
that to eat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

S. The divine Elysium. — In the Golden Age of 
the ^ds, before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan maids from Jbtunheim, they dwelt in 
Iflavollr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing tongs, and making tools. ‘ They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold’ {Voluspa, OPB L 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in Idavollr once more, 
and it is said to be ‘where Asgard was before’ 
{Voluspa, ib. i. 201 ; Crylf. § 53). 

See also State of the Dead (Teutonic). 
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BLINDNESS. — i. Definitions. — ‘ Blindness ’ 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sense of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 
‘ Word-blindness ’ is an acquired condition in which 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; thus 
the letters on a printed page can he seen but are 
not recognized. ‘Mind-blindness’ is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but mil to 
be recognized by the sense of sight. ‘ Half-blind- 
ness ’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
j monly of both eyes. 

2 . Causes of blindness. — Blindness may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes. — Blindness may result from a loss 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, leucoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour; 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
posterior chambers ; from occlusion of the pupil ; 
from various affections of the choroid and retina ; 
from changes following increased intra - ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such ns often follows injury, is apt to be 
followed by a similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sjunpathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infectious inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early childhood. 

(2) The conducting paths. — Inflammation of the 
optic nerve (optic neuritis) is an important caiwe 
or blindness. It commonly ends in atrophy (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning of tne nerve 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a pnmary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at tbs 
optic cbmsma, at tbe bass of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
oi their fibres takes place In such a way that tbe fibres from tbs 
outer bait of each retina pass into the optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of each retina pass 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. The result of this la 
that, while a lesion destroying tbe continuity of one optic nerve 
causes total blindness of tbe corresponding eye, a lesion of one 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of each 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind- 
ness of the outer (right) half of me right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of tbe right half 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, and this condition is colled left-sided half-blindness or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain. — The fibres of the optic tract pass 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occipital lobe produces 
hemianopsia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe,_ but not of 
the right, may also be attended, according to their 
extent, by ‘word -blindness,' or ‘ mind-blindness^ 
conditions which have already been defined. This 
difference between the effect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of tbe brain is simply an 
example of the general fact that all the speech 
fimctions (speaking, reading, writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from affections of the special centres for 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cause bundness by setting up optic neuritis. 

3 . Statistics of blindness.— The proportion of 
blind among the general population is much greater 
in tropical than m temperate regions. In temper- 
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fcte regions generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. In civuized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United lUi^dom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted -with blindness. 

The folloAving statistics are taken from the 
census tables of 1901, and refer to England and 
Wales: 


Persons .... ®2,B07,84S 
Blind .... M,S17 

„ (1891) . . . 23,467 

Blind Irom childhood . d,62I 

„ (1891) . . di005 

Blind, Deaf and Dumb . 68 

Blind and Dumb • ^ 

Blind and Deaf . . 8S9 


Hales. 
16,728,613 
13,136 
12,331 
2,463 
2,194 
86 
14 
144 


Females. 

16,779,230 

12,181 

11,188 

2,163 

1,811 

22 

9 

245 


A. Psychology of the blind.— In comparing tbe 
blmd with normal individuals, it must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in adult life. In such persons -we are 
not likely to find any special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune. 
It is quite different when sight is lost in early 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- 
ment must he profoundly modified in cases where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intellect, and the formation of tastes and habits 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
any part in the process. 

Perhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to he 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not he still for an 
instant. The games of blind children are often 
lacldng in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, hut a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lackinm This 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very poiveriul stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
langmd and feeble. Another factor in the case, 
however, may he the natural tendency of tbe 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move- 
ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

This tendency to mnscolar repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
on this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
are sddom characterized by that rapidity and 
i^nsity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the very heart of 
— ^that vivida vis animi which is the 
cnaraoteristio of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
distmgnished rather by soundness than by 
Mianoy. . The fact that their attachments 
^ generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
“right reason ” rather than upon 

BMm ™ri:equenoy ivith which they 

way to strong impulses of affection, 
“idch genialitybnd expansiveness 

“Oted m them.— mav also 
wn4°°nua«? attributed to the^ same 

J iiewem, I860, p. 92). 

laSe fS'extS?^ to so 

World that- their ^taowledge of the outer 

hy ®®®ihility becomes developed 

® high degree of 
of the things are related 

Blind peoX i'had folks, 

people have been able to play cards by 


means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special caro to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The Ups 
and tin of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the fingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where tbe fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes are 
credited ivith the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 

Hr. W. Ban^ Bevy, a blind writer, gives an interesting 
account ol his own power ol recognizing neighbouring objects. 

• Whether within a house or in the open atr.^he says, * whether 
walking or standing stlii, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an object, and can perceive whetlier it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
be a solitary object or a continuous fence ; whether It bo a close 
fence or composed of open rails ; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if mudh lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects con be detected. . ./. The only 
part of my body possessing this power is my face ; this I have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my ears does 
not Interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether ’ (JSlindntsi and the Blind, London, 1872). 

Some ivriters on the blind make the curiouB 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to he altogether preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. Tbe delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially "witli a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blano wTote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ neatly 
from our own, hut a conception of space derived 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
i certainly has. 

Sounas, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in tbe distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutations of familiar Boanus 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often^ he gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their anffitory impressions to furnish that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words wWch we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they seem to take a special pleimure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance of things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
knoivn teacher of the blind tells the writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described as synthetical 
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some ■writers, and as analytical by_ others. 
W. James, e.gr., -writes (Princ. of Psych. iL 203) : 

‘The blind man’s construction of real space differs from that 
of the seeing man most obriously in the lar^r part which 
syntocsis plaj-s in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seeing baby’s eyes take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him beiore single objects 
are visually discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, must 
form his mental image of the room by the addition, piece to 
piece, of parts which he learns to know successively.’ 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical. If we compare the manner in 
Which the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
object, for example, a plant, we find that the former ‘ casts a 
glance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
has a general idea of it with which he generally contents him. 
self, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, tie leaves; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for him to distinguish it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain ' (Dufau, Des Aveitgles, 1850, p. 43). 


institution for the blind was fo-onded, the Hospice 
des Quinze Vingts, wherein St. Louis DC. provided 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost their eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated •with 
Valentein Haiiy, a native of Picardy, about the 
year 1783. Haiiy’s fiist pupil was a blind beggar, 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prac- 
ticability or teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters ha%'ing been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘School for the Young Blini’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, whicn became one of the most successful 
schools of the land in the world. The success of 


Although these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that both are true so far as 
they go. In building up his conception of the world 
about him, the blind man must aualyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. The two processes 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully pondered. It is doubtless owing to 
this natural tendeucy to analysis and re-construc- 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are toown 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows : 

‘ Suppose a man bom blind, and now adult, and taught bj 
his touch to distin^ish between a cube and a sphere, ... so as 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see ; querj’, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distmraisb and tell which 
Is the globe, which the cube?' (see Locke, Essay, n. ix. 8). 

To this query Molyneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor. 
tunit}’ not long afterwards of testing the soundness of his views. 
Hia patient when operated on was seventeen years of oge, and 
he was familiar with geometrical figures. When some of the 
early confusion followuig the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct. 
Ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
■within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent case of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland Eamsay of Glasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totallj’ blind from birth, but able to distinguish day from 
night. For some days after the operation of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeared quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everj-thmg in the ward seemed 
yen' much exaggerated, and on that account he had great 
dlfiiculty m interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively lor a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it 'with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly’. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling objects that he had come to have a 
‘notion in his mind ’ regarding the form of things. 

5 . The education and care of the blind. — The 
Jewish code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding blind persons; such as, ‘Thou shalt not 
. . . put a stumWingblock before the blind,but thou 
shalt fear thy God ’ (Lv ig’-*). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite modem, although as long ago as 1265 one 


these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in different trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy oriMally 
made use of the script form of the Eoman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these wm 
brought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Eoman letter, but for 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was published in 1834 
the (xospel of St. John. The first Gospel -was 
printed in raised type for the blind. Other modi- 
fications of the Eoman letter were introduced by 
Howe, AJston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were ^scarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, -wdiioh is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direetipn, 
may meet them in the same order as when reading 
from left to right. 

Moon’s type, which became very popular, is a 
modification of the Eoman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return line is 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
return lines. Moon’s type is still made use of to 
some extent, and the Gospel -which blind men_may 
be seen reading in the streets is commonly panted 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks. 
Books printed in this type are very expensii’e; 
and they are very bulky. A smgle Gospel, for 
example, fills a large volume. „ . i j j 

This multiplicity of types WM naturally attended 
by many inconveniences. A blind man who l^raed 
to read one type could not read books published in 
another, and a book printed in any of the emboss^ 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted wth that type. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen founded The 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and bring into general use the 
type best adapted to the needs of the blind- laiM 
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they found in none of the rarieties to •which •we 
have referred. Their researches resulted in the 
introduction into England in 1868 of a type 
•which had been invented hy a blind Frenchman 
forty years before. This type, ■which is now in 
general use, is called the Braule, after Louis Braille, 
its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are : 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be ■written hy the blind themselves in such a ■way 
as to he legible to themselves or other people who 
know the characters ; that books can he printed in 
much smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 

placed one above another — • Any of these dots 

may he omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, and a number of other signs being 
formed hy one, two, three or more of the dots 
variously arranged, as may he seen in the alphabet 
printed below. It ■wiU ha noticed that neither of 


Mr. J. W. M'Laren, of Edinburgh, recently Invented s 
method ■whereby the printing of books in Braille typo is 
greatly simplified, and the cost vastly reduced. The Braille 
Printing and Publishing Co., s£ Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some time 
a magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly, -was published 
ever3' Saturdai' at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown’s 
famous story, Rab and his Friends, printed by the new method, 
was issued at the price of sixpence. The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As boo^ of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good thmg 
if some central publishing [compan3’ could not only stock ail 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to be published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out hy 
means of a •writing frame. The paper is covered 
•with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the -writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylus 3vill be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind -wish to -write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may ■use a pencil and a gliding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 


The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions. 

(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 



A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

P 

G 

H 

I 

J 



but 

Ohrist 


every 

from 

God 

have 


Jesus 

1st line - 

• < 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

00 

O0 

0 - 

• 0 

- 0 



• • 

• • 

. e 

• • 

e • 

00 

00 

0 • 

00 



• • 


• • 

• 

* • 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 


r K 

L 

M 

K 

0 

p 

qSte 

B 

s 

T 



Lord 


not 


people 

right 

6ome 

that 

End line- 

>• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 

00 

00 

O • 

* 0 

• 0 



• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

0 • 

00 

O0 

0 • 

00 


[m • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 • 

0 • 

0 • 

0 • 

0 • 


f ^ 

V 

X 

T 

z 

& 






unto 

very 


you 



for 

of 

the 

■with 

Srd line - 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

00 

00 

0 - 

• 0 

• 0 



• • 
•• 

• o 

• • 

• e 

• • 

•• 

0 • 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 • 
00 

00 

00 


ch 


sh 

th 

wh 

ed 

er 

on 

ow 

w 


chUd 

EheU 


which 





viiu 

4th line - 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 • 

00 

00 

0 • 

• 0 

- 0 


• 

• 


• • 

• 0 

0 • 

00 

00 

0 • 

00 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 


the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
the characters of the second line resembles the 
character immediately above it, plus one of the 
lowest dots ; while the characters of the third line 
differ from those above only in the presence of 
both dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
obviously greatly reduces the difficulty of learning 
the sjnuDols. 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
can learn a new piece of music by foUoiving the 
score -with one hand while he plays the keys -with 
the other. 

A large number of standard works have now 
been published in the Braille tpie, and are sold at 
a moderate price. At the Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Hora Jucunda, 
has been published smce 1893. It was started and 
edited by Mr. W. H. Illingworth, a former head- 
master of the school. Each number contains sixty 
large pages of interesting and amusing matter, and 
a piece of music; and the price is one shilling. 
The British and Foreim Bmid Association also 
publishes magazines in Braille. 


adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
•writing, but for those who have heen blind from 
childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use a type'writer. Here the expense may be an 
objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Dling- 
worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of type3vriter which costs only a lew shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revol-ving disc, and, W placing 
on the upper surface above each letter tne corre- 
spopding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It will be noticed that, 
by using a typewiter, the blind scribe actually 
writes in a character -jvith which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was ■violently 
opposed on the ground that the letters ivere entirely 
arbitrary symbols, as if the characters of the Koman 
or Greek alphabets were anything else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter b than it is for the French to call 
a cabbage a chou. 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possible 
positions representing the numbers 1 to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
1 and 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Raised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used for class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children. — ^When 
sight is lost in early childhood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands ; that they are lacking in confidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves ; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. Th^ have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. They have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play with. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a perambulator, in ease he might 
hurt himself. Such treatment, although kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child. The proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 
proper method of dealing ivith a young child who 
is_ blind may be expressed in a sentence : Treat 
him exactly as if he could see. The child should 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp. 
When he can creep about, he should be allowed to 
do so. He should be expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infante. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, be taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is very 
difiScult for any kindly person to see a blind child 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his way ; nut if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, ana to be able to walk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, ho must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he shoula be encour- 
aged to feed himself ; to undress, and later to dress 
himself ; to fold his clothes, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
witli them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should be taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for this purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afibrd- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small beads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille. 

7. Advice to those likely to lose their sight. — 
Wnen blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that idtimate blindness is inevitable, months, 
or ev'en years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so aflected should be advised 
to set about training their other senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, ivithout delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 


tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille ■writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks, 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 
presents itself, of course, the eyes may be opened 
for a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should t^ to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly unprepared. 

Ijtkrattjm:. — John Kitto, The Lost Semes, 1845; »non. 
nrt. ‘The Blind ’ In Natimal Review, 1860; artt. on * Blindness,' 
•■Vision,' ‘Aphasia,’ etc., In EBr.Vhamber^s JEncyc., Quain’s 
Iledical Diet., Baldwin’s Did. of PsycholoQv ; ■William James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1891 ; W. H. Illingworth, 
* Methods ol Educating the Blind, 1784 to 1895,’ Trans. Roy. Scot, 
Sob. of Art, 1895; Vv. B. Drummond, ‘The Education of the 
Blind * in Encye. iledica, 1899, aiso ’ The Care of Blind Children ’ 
In Pediatries, 1899 ; Howe and Hall, Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Howe’s Famous Pupil, 1904 ; Helen Keller, Story of my Life, 
1903 ; A. Maitland Ramsay, Three Cases of Blindness in which 
Sight was Recovered in Adult Life, 1903; T. K. Abbott, 
‘ FTesh Light on Molyneux' Probfem : Dr. Ramsay's Case,’ 
Hind, Oct. 1904 ; Emile Java], On becoming Blind : Advice for 
the Use of Persons losiTig their Sight (tr. by Carroll E. Edson, 

1005]. W. B. Dedmmokd. 

BLISS.— See Blessedness and Blest (Abode). 

BLOOD. — I. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical. — Blood consists of a fluid portion, knoivn 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (white, red, and 
‘platelets’), the latter forming its nutritive element. 
‘Average blood may be regarded as consisting of 
§ plasma end J corouscles^ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105). The inner fimction of the blood has been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘ It is absolutely essential 
to the life of eve^ part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from the blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained ’ 
{ib. p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life throughout the organism, and tnis function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower ca^vity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper ca^vity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintained from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper ca^vity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not be 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Exercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 1901, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of the 
blood to life. Aristotle (B.O. 384-322) ‘ knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. . . . The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, performed the function, Aristotle 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood ’ (Hammond, Aristotle’s Psy- 
chology, p. 227 n.). Galen (A.D. 130-c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude blood, 
giving it the ‘natural spirits.’ In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed -with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
■with ‘-vital spirits’ (Foster, op. cit. p. 12 f.). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the daw of modem physiology. The pul- 
monary circulation was described by Servetns in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Realdus Columbus in 1559 (ib. p. 30 f.); whilst 
Ccesalpinus, a little later, ‘recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the j 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tissues took place 
^ the veins and not by the arteries (£6. p. 35). 
^abricius described the valves of the veins in 1674 
(£6. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was 
‘•the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again and again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
Bufiering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs ’ (£6. p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
study of physiology separated from that of pseudo- 
psychology. 

But primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul {'pvxfi, 
Jl. xiv. 618) or of the blood (oT/io, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Robmsohn, 
Psychol, der NaturvolJcer, p. 18; Gruppe, Gricch. 
Mythol. und Peligionsgesch. p. 728); the identity is 
affirmed explicitly, e.y., amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase ‘ the blood is the life’ (Dt 12“, where ‘life’ 
IS literally ‘ soul ’) ; and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Rohde, Psyche^, 1898, ii. 176 ; Bumet, 
Early Greek Philosophy^ 1908, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life’ means 
something quite difierent from the early usage, 
and the difierence is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and vice 
versa : when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’an, xcvi. 2, God is 
said to have created man from clotted blood ; in 
Burma this is kept and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modem mind, blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, wliich may be 
itself an inheritance from the past ; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was stiU 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or things in contact ivith it. 
The illustration of these ideas belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
mstances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
Med the word for ‘soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. mphesh, in the sense of blood. ‘When a 
Man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
nostrils . . . but when he is slain in battle 
ms life flows on the spear point’” (Robertson 
Smith, Bel. Sem.^ p. 40 n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
^nd of burying the Muslim ‘martyrs’ in 
ffiood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
” (Wellhausen, Iteste arab. Heidentums^, 
P- 178, n. 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
wnen with his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
“lereupon killed her, smeared hims& with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op. cit. p. 25). Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘ The boy was lifted up, and 
standing above the two Thungallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip doivn on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself and them ’ (Spencer - Gillen'’, 
p. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, GJ5^ 
1 . 356). Or we find that the Caribs ‘sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 116). 
We_ even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168) — doubtless to impart sonl- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402)_, and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul and the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op. at. i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among primitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p. 524) ; in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow-soul through a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crushed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been draivn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow ’ (Malay Magic, p. 306). 

2 . The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul wiiich has iustbeen indicated 
— ‘ the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in wiiich inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed ’ (Moore, EBi, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ 
§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food -with which the OT 
makes us familiar; cf. 1 S 14“-®, where w-e see 
that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Bel.-gesch.^ v. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 
prohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
law, in Dt 12'®' 15® ; here it is_ not offered in 

sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food it is to be poured out on the ground ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 9®, 
Lv 3” 7’®- ® 17 passim, 19®. Frazer cites examples 
of the same tabu from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Farther, the penis of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
I actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con- 
sequently, the actual shedding ol blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible ; this is probably the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, P- 525 ; 
Frazer, i. 354 f. ; Jevons, Introd. Hist. Bel. p. 73 f.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinemei^ 
of cruelty. To remind ns that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unirillingness to 
shed blood in the case of animals amongst the 
Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, i. 357)i 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Where blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to speak, before it can explode. One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
he made to it a^ain when the place of blood in 
sacrifice is considered (p. 719“). Another plan is 
to cover the blood with earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of this, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s ovm : ‘ Thahir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood ■with a little heap oi dust, and one Avho 
came in asking, ‘ ‘ What is this heap ? ” he answered, 
“Blood which I have buried’” [Arabia Deserta, 
i. 492). Or the blood may he sucked, or else 
deposited in some special place; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘ The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the luies ’ (Spencer-Gillen^ p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 2D'®), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
i. 276). Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood-shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting the blood of menstruation and childbirth. 
The fear of women’s blood in these cases, no doubt 
because regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i. 361). Elaborate care is 
taken by the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes of Australia, 
for example, to dispose of the blood of the first 
menstruation (Spencer-Gillen% p. 460). Crawley 
[The Mystic Rose, p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the ob-vious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central 
in the tabu of women ; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3. The po'wers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. But the same ideas ■\\mich 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are willing to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few representative eases can be given here ; farther 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Das Blut, which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time ■with a 
■view to strengthening the latteri (Spencer-Gillen“,p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members or an avenging 
expedition ; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even he forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood- 
drinking (16. ). Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 102; Kobertson 
Smith, Kinship'-, y. 284 [ed. S. A. Cook, p. 296]; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, pp. 126- 134). 
Sometimes the special purpose of blood-drinking 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op. cit. pp. 139- 
142), especially in coimexion ■with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer, op, 
cit. i. 133 f.). The result is frequently seen in the 
usual phenomena of possession. The religious idea 
underlying this practice ■will be discussed when 
blood-covenants (see § 4) in general have been 
considered ; here it is sufficient to name this ■wide- 
spread practice in illustration of the powers of 
blood. Another way of imparting these powers is 
by external application of the blood. ‘ It is a very 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter ’ (Spencer-(5illen*>, p. 598). Among some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or impartmg life to it (cf, Hoivitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill ’ (Spencer-Gillen'’, 
p. 699). From the time of the Komans do^wn 
to our oivn time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epDepsy could be cured by drinking 
blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27), An established 
cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt doivn into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-bath (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116 f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by Struck (pp. 27 f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be given his o^wn blood to drink [op, cit, 
pp. 40-43). We find also cases approximatmg to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
times of pestilence, of wiring sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Tnimbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p. 71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copoeia (Struck, pp. 65^7). It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as halving been in close connexion 
with the body : thus ‘ ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from them’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 264). _ The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway betAveen the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of the use made of the blood of menstruation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp. 28-32) — a use Ave might expect in aucav of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The farther 
poAvers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie innumerable blood-rite* 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking of 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithraism (g.v.). 
Here it remains only to point out the extension of 
the powers of hlood to many blood-like things 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
objects (Jevons, p. 67 : ‘ The savage believes that 
the same terrible consequences — whatever fhey 
may be — which ensue on contact Avith blood, do 
actually and really folloAv on contact AAuth things 
which by their colour . . . remind him thereof ), So, 
amongst West African natives, ‘ every spot Avhere 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, or to 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabonsum ; 
and the red colour is supposed to be caimed by 
the blood of the victims destroyed by him (Ellis, 
op. cit. p, 35 ; cf. Tylor, i. 408). We may tr^ 
tne same range of thought in the ideas attachiiig 
to the red heifer (Nu 19“-) or to the robin red- 
breast ; and in the practice of smeanng toe body 
Avith red earth (Spencer-GUlen», p. 464), This iMt 
is probably a substitute for blood. For other 
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customs, especially the natural and frMuent use 
of wine as the hlood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4 , Blood -covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. "We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life ivith an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; he draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is stUl retained _ in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 
‘men or dogs, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and efleotually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog’ 
(Huxley, Physiol, p. 117). The difierence is that 
the primitive man did this, and stUl does it, not 
for physical only, but also for psycliical ends, 
which he does not separate from the former. ‘ The 
inter-commingling of the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of the natm-es, thus brought together’ 
(Trumbull, op. cit. p. 38). Both the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ii. 41 : 
‘sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told mo that 
“ el-Kaht&n in el-Y 6 men do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore” ’). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. Strack, Das 
Blut, pp. 21-25. See, further, Brotherhood 
(artificial). 

5 . Kinship. — It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difierence being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers ’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks : ‘ it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood-brotner- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either party to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all his kin’ (op. cif. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks : ‘ Eelationship is participation 
in the common blood which flows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every' member of that circle ; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen^ 
col. 2672). Such an identity of kinship ■with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident : the terms 
are convertible, for the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child born 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
whole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes Ave find ‘ the idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit child Avho inhabits one of the local tetem 
centres’ (Spencer-Gillen% p. 265). In another 

E art of the same country, a different -vieiv is 
eld : ‘ The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the West AWcans, ‘the Aivunas, an 
Eastern Eive tribe, say that the lower jaiv is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral hiiooo (the Tshi kra). The father furnishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruha-speaking Peoples, p. 
131 n.). Westermarck {Hum. Mar. p. 106) cife 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. These ideas, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood-relation- 
ship has far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our OAvn. Further, 
AA'e may ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive miud, and does not 
belong to a someAvhat later stage of development. 
CraAvley argues that ‘ habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ [The 
Mystic Rose, p. 452) ; he further contends that ‘ the 
theory that the ‘‘ blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions’ (ih. p. 376), 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promiscuity, shoAvs reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity ’ (op. cit. p. 107). Even 
Avhere blood - relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
ideas, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis . . . those 
Avho belong together are connected in the first 
place through blood ; in the second place, hoAvever, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; Arithout this, blood would soon 
lose its poAver’ (Wellha'usen, Reste arab. Seiden- 
turner, p. 193). On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance AAuth primitive habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further. Brotherhood (artificial). 

6. Blood-revenge. — ^At first sight it may seem 
difiicult to e.xplain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, except from the standpomt of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to ass'ume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of Avhat has been said, Ave may regard the 
motiA'e AA’hich animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itself from the poAvers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous poAver has been liberated, 
and something has to oe done if those in the 
A'icinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
principle that blood must be atoned for by blood 
has inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman’ (Bastian, Der 
McTisch in der Gcschichte, iii. 1 ; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelinra of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, AA’hich make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘wild justice ’ of revenge. The union of these two 
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iDotiTes, the psychical and the personal, as they 
may he called, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, ‘ revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised. It is a duty belonging first to 
the “ijawe” (blood-relative), next to the “ikaka” 
(family), next to the “etomba” (tribe). . . . 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried hack and 
forth, and would he finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side. . . . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufficient penalty’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West 
Africa, pp. 19, 20). This example may he taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge* among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the oases of wilful and accidental man- 
slaughter (of. Dt 19®). The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind to the whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modem idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘ The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii. 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
underlies blood-revenge well illustrated in some 
modem survivals. The folloiving account is given 
W Curtiss from native information {Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, p. 191) : ‘In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between tne murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 
Some of the blood of the animal slain is put on 
the palms of his hands. The avenger draws his 
sword and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it hack to him.’ See 
also Blood-Feud. 

7 . Blood and the spirit-world. — In tracing the 
developments of the iaeas of the powers and perils 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as affecting the rela- 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant group of ideas would be applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religions as well as in social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is afforded by the thirst of departed 
souls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example {Od. xi. 34f.)t 
‘ But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. ... I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there. 
Buffering not the strengthless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias’ 


(Butoher-Lang’s tr., p. 173). This eagerness of the 
dead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
or tomb by means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevons, p. 61 f.), or of the various forms of blood- 
offering to the dead (p. 62 f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in the 
vampire. ‘ Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the blood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191 ; he cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194; for some modem 
cases, cf. Strack, Das Blut, p. 65). As a particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
kno^vn as the Penanggalan, ‘which is believed to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
cf. p. 328). But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 490). It need hardly he said that the difficulty 
we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit with 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(Eobinsohn, op. cit, p. 167). 

From such general beliefs we may pass to the 
various practices by which the spint-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit-world 
made by blooa is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba flower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey’ (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 184). In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo - totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them {ib. p. 201 ). In this case, the stone 
‘ represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the AJcberinga (q.v.) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone which 
arose to mark the place ’ {ib. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are specially instructive, because they 
show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘ supernatural world, quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is of 
importance to emphasize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘ sacrifice ’ such as that offered 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
Is slain ; ‘ the entrails are exposed before the 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Ogun, over which the blood is made to 
gush’ (EUis, Yoruba-speakina Peoples, p. 68). The 
relation of the blood to thegod may be regarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 

f ods in the Egyptian pantheon : ‘ Hail, thou who 
ost consume blood’ {Book of the Dead, oxxv.^ 13). 

In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 
presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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•writes: ‘In 1881 a slight earthquake shock threw 
do'OTi a portion of the wall of tne king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The king, Mensah, consulted the 

f riests as to what should he done, and the latter 
eclared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
honsum, and that the mined portion must he 
rebuilt of mud {swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and the waU was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood’ {The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
p. 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anj[thing new, a 
new work or buildingj a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedding of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, passim ; Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 143, 232; and many books of travel, etc.). 
For example, to take the case of a single people. 
Doughty found such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion -with new building, and the breaking 
of new soil : ‘ Malignity of the soil is • . . ascribed 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan, 
did el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these parts use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a geace-offering : the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evU accidents the worlonen’s lives should be en- 
dangered’ {Arabia Beserta, i. 136 ; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well ; i. 452, of new 
booty). It IS of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modem Palestine. ‘ When the 

S ound was broken for the railroad from Beimt to 
amascuB, ten sheep were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed doivn upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Pel. p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice. — The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded ns satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at the centre. Moore, 
in his valuable article ou ‘Sacrifice’ {EBi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying : ‘ From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the -victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 
. . . This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 
ofFering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall -within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice {q.v.) ; but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawm from a •\vider field of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), ‘ sacrifice is a rift 
made to a deity as if he were a man. . . . The 
rader conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative -view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depri-ving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as beingof comparatively 
late application {Inirod. Mist. Pel. pp. 223-225). 


Here we may note that the conception of 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 
of its selection, and forces us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, the 
chief form of sacrifice -was the slaughtered animal 
(Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 114) ; and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116). This 
special appropriation of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the West 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life^ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gatewOT IS sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten by the -villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p. 
63). The reason for this appropriation lias been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article ; 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
On the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is used as a vital link between man and the spirit- 
world — a usage with which various -views of its 

recise potency might be connected ; on the other 
_ and, the very perils of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
ligntning-conductordoes, by drawing off the latent 
peril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to : ‘ The common root of 
these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the blood at the 
sacrificial stone we may perhaps recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposi&n of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewnat more de- 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right ’ {EBi, col, 4218). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round -which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the blood-soul of the animal and that of the man ; 
totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
-with the animal he offered, and the communion 
•with the deity obtained by the blood which was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience ; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis m the offered blood. All these are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and po->vers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
perfect communion -vrith God belongs to the per- 
fectly obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worshto in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. AN-n-SEMlTISM, Blood- 
Feud, Bkotherhood (artificial). Expiation and 
Atonement, Initiation, Sacrifice. 

Lirr.RiTURE.— P. Cassel, JHe Sirmbolik da Bluta, 1682 
(Berlin) ; Strack, Dot Blut im Olauben imd Aberplaubm der 
Mentehheit, IDOO(Miinchen); Procksch, Uberdif Blutraehebei 
dm vorislamisdim Aratern, 1899 (Lelprig); Clay TrumbnU, 
ITte Thrahold Covenant, 1890 (EdioDUrphl al»o The BIom 
Covenant, 1887 (London) ; Robinsohn, Psyefiologie der Natur. 
volier, esp. 18-28 pp. (no date, Leipzig); Robertson Smith, 
The Retigion of the Semitefl (Index, t.v. •Blood’), 1894 
(London); Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-dag (criticism 
of theory that the sacrificial meal la the oldest form of eacrifice, 
p. 218L), 1002 (London); Westermarcfc, The Origin ana 
Development of the Moral Ideas (Index, t.v. ‘Blood’), toI. L 
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H. "Wheeler Robinson. 

BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD. — See Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

BLOOD-COVENANT.— See BLOOD, p. 717. 
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Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 720. 

Aryan (0. Schrader), p. 724. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 725. 

Greek (I. P. Burns), p. 727. 

Hindu (J. JoLliY), p, 729. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive). — One of the most 
wide-spread phenomena of primitive, and even 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feud. This, while subject to the most mani- 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- 
dence whereby an entire family (more rarely clan 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kind by another family (or clan or tribe) against 
which a member of the former family (or clan or 
tribe) has committed a deadly offence (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
blood-covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-feud grows in importance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modem tenet that an entire govern- 
ment is hound to require punishment for injury 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or by 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or pecuniary 
compensation normally take the place of demand- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave ofiences 
may frequently he commuted in various ways ; the 
hlood-feud is replaced by the wergeld (see below). 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries n-ith it the corollary that, among many 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or 
tribe may he injured in person or possessions 
without risk of blood-vengeance, unless he has 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
gMUM-adoption into the family (very rarely into the 
clan or tribe) of his host. This explains the fact 
that many peoples rob or kill strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of uTong-doing, 
although among themselves they may have the 
highest regard for the possessions and lives of their 
feUows, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers was held to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom 
the strangers in question had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, lAindon, ISIS, L 308 ; Mathias G . . ., 
Lcitres sur les ties Marquises, Paris, 1843, p. lOG). 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the lansmen of the murdered 
man are in duty hound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Bcchtsvcrhalt- 
nisse von cingcborenen Volhcm in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood-vengeance has been exacted, as among the 
Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVJiW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 51 ; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 132 ; 
ikng, lb. p. 257). He who doM not perform 
blood-vengeance when he should is despised, not 
as a coward, hut as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka 


Muslim (Gaudefroy-Demombynes), p. 730. 

Roman (1. F. Burns), p. 731. 

Semitic (A. H. Harley), p. 731. 

Slavonic (0. Schrader) p. 733. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 735, 

(Monrad, Gemalde von der Kiiste von Guinea, 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90 f.) and Felups (Park, Eeise in 
das Innerc von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20), the 
South American Arawaks (Schomhurgk, Eeise in 
Britisch Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
and New Guinea (Kohler, in ZVEW vii. 364, 376 ; 
Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
and JFest Australia, London, 1841, ii. 2^), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, Be sluik- en krocsharige rassen tusschen 
Selcbes en Pajpua, The Hague, 1886, p. 370). li at 
least some cases the object of the hlood-feud appears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his Ion to 
the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tupi that the relatives of 
the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
ffistorg of the Paces of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
iii. pt. 2, p. 340). Tms usage finds its antithetic^ 
parmlel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p. 722>>). The women are often described as espe- 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the hlood-feud, as among the L-oqnois, Florida 
Indians, Carihs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Mcenrs 
des sauvages amtriquains, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii. 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies ■widely. Ih its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in New Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von Hasselt, in ZE -vdii. 193 ; 
cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the offender rather than the offender 
himself [Hewitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
mann's Mittheilungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31 ; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23). Elsewhere 
the feud may be restricted to totem-families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZFEWrii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the hlood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the ofi’ender escaped, his whole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108) ; in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted^ only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the offender were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224) ; and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
(Dieffenbach, Travels in Ncio Zeedand, London, 
1843, ii. 127). 

The blood-fend may, however, he restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered — a system -n-idely prevalent in 
Africa. MHiere the matriarchate is in force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involved, and 
where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
only those on the father’s side. Accordingly, 
among the African Barea and Knndmn the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew his maternal uncle or aunt, and the maternal 
uncle his nephew or niece ; hut the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on the 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudent, Oldenburg, 
1887, i. 61 f . ). Simila,r rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVJiJV vii. 382, 364 ; Bastion, in ZH vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these differentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfdnge des Stoats- und Sechstlebens, Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the hlood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her hu^and or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf . the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723'’). Prom the latter point of view she 
IS avenged, among the Bakaiviri and Washamhala, 
by her oivn blood-kinsmen, not by her husband 
(Steinmetz, op. cit.v. 23; Lang, to. p. 257), this 
being the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bambara practice (i6. pp. 49, 89) ; while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the Prench Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the Mdi, whereas if he does not reguest this privi- 
lege" the duty devolves upon her kmsmen (Nicole, 
ib. p. 132). In West Afnca the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the “ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka” (family), next to 
the “etomba” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead, — in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s famOy; 
sometimes the whole “ikaka”; finally, the 
"etomba”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the agnates of the murdered man in the order of 
their inheritance (Pama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 
op. dt. p. 89). Among the African Washamhala, 
the blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, xb. p. 256 f.) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, in case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not he seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this being a guowi-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 

■ An interesting eTample of what may be called a ceremonial 
blood-icud is afforded by the Australian pinya (the alninya of 
the Central Australians), a sort ot posse eomilaUis, which may 
hunt down the murdcreror(asalready noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killing a victim, however, the pinya may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Unkjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a headman ‘ appointed a 
spot near at hand where the expiatory encounter should take 
place that afternoon, it being agreed that so soon ns the offender 
had been struck by a spear the combat should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, armed with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man’s kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Qarchukns then 
threw a lighted piece of bark, which he held. Into the air, and 
the fight ceased. If it had been continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems’ (Howitt, p. 835). 
This practice is wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p. 335 ff.). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feud. _ Thus, among the Polynesians, brothers 
artificially created by blood-covenant tvere bound 
to require blood-revenge if one was killed, even 
thougn he fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Kllis, Polynesian 
VOL. n . — 46 


Eesearches^, London, 1832, i. 290); and similai 
pMciples were observed among the Araucanian 
Pehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
des Eechts, Oldenburg, 1884, p. 69). The relation 
between host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions wdth it, as among the African Barea and 
Kundma (Munzinger, Ostafr. Studien, Schaff- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
zinger, op. cit. p. 243, and Ueber die Sitten und das 
Eecht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 43) ; so that 
among the Aftioan Takue Avergeld is readily 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, hut blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, Anfange, p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children oiuy 
until they are old enough to bear arms (Mamo, 
Eeisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p, 418) and the 
Marshall Islanders (Senfft, ib. p. 449). Other tribes, 
as the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVEW vii. 376 ; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion the Caribs mercilesslv slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles J Amirigue, The Hague, 
1724, ii. 109), and the South American Tupinamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the offspring being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in ZVEW xiii. 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of different rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money ( Wilken, 
Het strafremt bij de volken van het mafeische ras. 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7) ; while in the Sausanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the offence (Pama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment here being meted ont by the 
authority of the head of the family — a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe ; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interclanal or intertribal blood-feud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as has 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVEW vii. 363, xiv. 443 f. ; Mamo, op. cit. 

g , 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 
edawin (Kohler, in KFiJ IP viii. 254), or committed 
even by a person irresponsible for his acta, as among 
the African Ondonga and the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipmago (Bautanon, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ib. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 ff.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen *, p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mmdanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that be had 
1 failed to avert death from the muMered man 
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(Sohadenberg, in ZE xvii. 12). But, as the feeling 
of blood-kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, ■\^ile atonement may 
be made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
offence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansanding States and among the Diakite Sarrako- 
lese of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89 ; Nicole, ib, 
p. 132 ; Lang, ib. p. 257), the Narrinyeri of South- 
East Australia (Howitt, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZV£W xiv. 380 f.). In case of offences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kundma, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the offender liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. p. 502; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVRW ix. 64; Miklosich, Blutrache bei den 
Slaven, Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 81). 
Sexual offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. Adultery), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Studien zur 
EntioicMungsgesch. des Familienrechts, Oldenburg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (the African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni-Amer [Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
pp. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and_ Samoans [Post, Anfange, p. 214]). 

Since a true blood-feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between the families, 
clans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. ^), 
the Manyuerna and Baldgga (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 84 ; 
cf. Anfange, p. 175f., Geschlechtsgenossenschaft der 
XJreeit, Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 159 ff.), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-B6 and Mayotte (Walter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passaniaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaquoddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the boy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kuldskap the Master, New York, 1902, p. 25 f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
blood-feud is satisfied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 721* ; Howitt, pp. 336, 342 ; 
Kohler, in ZVBW vu. 365). 

For a ^ical example of the termination of the blood-fend the 
ceremonies of the African Barea and Kunima may be dted 
(Post, Afr. Jur. I. 67, hie account being based on Munringer, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 601 ff.). IVhen a day has been fixed for the 
settlement of tne feud, the murderer chooses a protector In the 
hostile village, to whom he sends durra to make beer. On the 
day appointed, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- 
dered man, go out to meet the murderer, whom they safeguard 
in their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. Ho 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the mants of 
the murdered man, whose brother meanwhile grasps the cow's 
bead. The murderer and his victim's brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
gouges out an eye of the slaughtered cow ; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit together. The blood-price is then 
paid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector’s house, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast 
to the Tillage. The murderer must still shun the village for a 
year, but at the expiration of this time he again visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the number of those slain 
on each side Is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Somali of Africa (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 79 ; von der Decken, 
Beisen in Ost-Afrika, lolpzig, 1869-71, ii. 3S0) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anfange, p. 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken (ib, p. i83X The treaty is often still further strength- 
ened by marriages between the two parties, as among the Bogo 


and Beni-Amer (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 82 f., Ostafr. Stud. p. 822). 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease only 
when an equal number have been killed on each side (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 49). 

The true blood-feud in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or its 
eqmvalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 
paratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
kill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Bautanan, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes increasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be punished either by blood- 
fend or by wergeld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
(AB i. 168), the Papuans and Marshall Islanders 
(Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malaya 
{Tiidschrift voor Nederlatidsch-Indie, 1851, ii. 16), 
and the African Bogo, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakolese (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 80 ; 
Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du nord, Paris, 1864, 
p. 428 ; Cecchi, Fiinf Jahre in Ostafrika, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79 ; Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p, 23 ; 
Nicole, ib. p. 132). In the Sansanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be harmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his agnates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, <^. cit. p. 89). Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago the somewhat curious 
rule is observed that, after blood-revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 
party a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 
feud, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 
sides (Sorgo, in Steinmetz, op. cit, p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVRW 
XV. 66), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-fend by', the wergeld is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailing among the American 
Iroquois and Algonquins, which may Be summarized as foilowa 
from lAfitau (op. cit. ii. 185-193). The people of each ‘ cabin ’ (i.e. 
hodensote, or 'long house ’) exercised jurisdiction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the some 
* long bouse,’ the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case It was non9 
of their business. If, on the other band, the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of another ' long house,’ village, tribe, or 
stock, all those who had been connected with the slain man 
united to * re-make the spirit’ [refaire fesprit (e’est leur expres- 
sion)] tor the kinsmen of the deceased, while at the same time 
every effort was exerted to save the murderer's life and to protect 
his Un against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered marr. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents [cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorded In 1686 by I.e]ennB(Jssuit BelatioTis and Allied 
Documents, Oincinnatl, 1896-1901, x. 216-223, cf. also xxzilL 
289-249), ’ the least of which,’ according to Lejeune, ’ must bo of 
the value of a now beaver robe ’). The first nine of these, which 
were for the Immediate kinsmen of the deceased, wore the most 
costly, each often being 1000 beads of wampum ; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented all that the 
dead man had used whue alive. If blood-vengeance had been 
executed before this wergeld had been proffered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offerthese presents, while the kins- 
men of the murderer were released from all liability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man dMired. If the 
presents were notacceptable, the murderer hiiMelf was given, In 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of bis victim, whose place 
he was to take. Although bo was occasionally rejected, he usually 
came to bo regarded exactly as the man whom he had slain ; and 
Lafltau also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was required to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man. thus clearly showing the 
substitution-motive In lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 720>>) in 
blood-revenge— a principle occasionaUy observed by the Algon- 
quin Abenaki (Featherman, op. ctf. iii. pt. 1, p. 96). SomotimM 
a murderer was even adopted as a son by the mother of hla 
victim (Tanner, Memoirs, Paris, 1835, ii. 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the hlood-fend shall he termi- 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araucanians and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An~ 
fdnge, p. 174), and the African Bogo, Barea, 
Knndma, and Marea (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 79, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 499, 242), and Msalala (Desoignies, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 280) ; hut, if reconciliation 
proves impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
The offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being SJ days 
among the Bedawin (Post, Studien, p, 125 ; Kohler, 
in ZVBW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kundma, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 501 ; Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan, Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or imtil his offence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definiteperiod 
of time, this being 5 years among the Felups 
(Bdrenger-Feraud, Xcs JPeuples do la Sinigavnbxo, 
Paris, 1879, p. 293) and 1 year among the Cali- 
fornian Nishinam (Kohler, in ZVJtW xiL 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum (o.v.), hut among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never he outlawed (Loskiel, 
Gesch. der Mission dor evangol. Brixdor unter don 
Indianom in Nord-Amorika, Barby, 1789, p. 20 ; 
Morse, Report to the Sooretary of War on Indian 
Affairs, New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99 ; 
Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all offences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVRWxii. 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood-feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still he commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or trihe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
(Wilken, op, cit. p. 24 f. ; Eiedd, op. cit. p, 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hecquard, Boise 
an der Kixsto und in das Innere von WestafriJca, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 104) ; or he may become the slave 
of tlie chief of the tribe in question, as among the 
Malays of Menangkabau (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22) ; 
or of him who paid the hlood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche qeograph. Blatter, 
X. 234). This form of punishment is also the 
penalty for many other offences (see Slavery). 
In Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- 
^ences of the blood-feud (Bosraan, Viaggio in 
Guinea, Venice, 1752, ii. 91 ; Muller, Die afr. auf 
der Goldliuste gelegene Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 
1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com- 
mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood-feud begins. It has already- 
been seen that the commonest method of such 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
quency of the blood-feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing cmlization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, which is at first absolutely essential 
if family is to bo prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feud, -until at last it wholly dis- 
appears as a recognized institution. The struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his -victim, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Malays 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadai, and Unyoro (Post, Studien, p. 128, 
Anfange, p. 184) ; or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Oecchi, 
cit. p. 79) and Malays (Post, Bausteine fur eine 
allgemeine Bechtswissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 
i. 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fama Mademha, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave offences — execution by 
officers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit, 
. 256) ; while, in case the system of commutation 
as come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Islamitic law 
awards the whole wergeld to the injured family 
(Fama Mademha, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the one case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
p. 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State ; but if he ivill not do this, the blood-feud is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period : three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto among 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kxdtur- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1843-52, iv. 149); while, in 
Makassar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit. p. 6). Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, Bausteine, i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of asylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-feud itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of civilization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘ mountain wliites ’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

LtTEBATVKE. — Fraocnstadt, Blulrache und ToUchlagtShne, 
Lcipzic, 1631 ; Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blulrache, Wurzburg, 
1885 ; Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur erslen Entwiektung der 
Strafe, Leyden, 1804, 1. 881-406, and RechtscerhhUnisse von 
eingcborenen VSlkem in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903; 
Post, GeschXeehUgenossenschaft der Orzeit, Oldenburg, 1876, 
p. 16611., Vrsprung des Beehtz, Oldenbuiy, 1870, p. 8711., 
Anfange dex Stoats- und Reehtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172 11., Bausteine fdr eine allgemeine Reehtswissensehafl auf 
vergleiehend-ethnol. Basis, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 1. 14211., Afr. 
Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, 1.6711., Studien zur Enlmck- 
lungsgeseh. des Familienrechts, Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133 ff., and 
Orundriss der ethnoU Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-05, L 22611., 
U- 246 II. On the last-named rvork the present art. is largely base<L 
A large amount of source-material is contained In ZVR }r(cl. the 
Index to l.-xx., s.v. * Blutrache,’ and such artt. as Kohler's sum- 
mary ol the North American Indian blood-feud, xll. 405-411, and 
Schmidt’s summary lor South America, xlii. 816-318). Much 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works ns 
Waitz-Gerlandi^ntAropolo^ie derliaturvolker, Ovols., Leipzig, 

1860-77. Louis H. Gray. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Aryan). — Introduction, — ^The 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
among all Aryan peoples : first, as it exists up 
to the present day among the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly preserved, among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs ; thirdly, -with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the Avesta, and the Komans. Its primitive Aryan 
signification lies in the etymological correspondence 
of Av. Jca&nd, ‘punishment,’ ‘revenge’ (NewPers. 
ZrJn, ‘ enmity,’ ‘hate,’ ‘ anger ’) = Gr. ttoo-j), ‘blood- 
revenge’ and ‘wergeld.' Probably it may also be 
connected with Ir. cdin (from *coini-*)=‘ eraenda,’ 

i.e. ‘ damni reparatio,’ ‘ satisfactio de iure lieso vel do 
iniuria illata.’ The verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chi, ch&yate, ‘ punish,’ ‘ avenge ’ ; 
Av. (Si ; Gr. rlvo/xai, rlvofiat, tIpoi, ‘ obtain compensa- 
tion,’ ‘punish,’ ‘give compensation.’ Compare 
also rlbj, ‘estimate a value,^ ‘honour.’ The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

1. The obligation of blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship, which 
may be designated family or clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 

For the Celts, cf. Oiraldus, Cambriae Descriptio, cap. 17: 
* Genus super omnia diligunt, et damna sanguinis atque decoris 
noriter ulcisountur ; vindiois enim animl sunt et irae cruentae, 
neo solum novas et recentes Iniurias, verum etiam veteres et 
antiquas velut instantes vindioare parati ' J and Walter Map, 
De nugis cttrialium, Dist. il. cap. 22, § 90 (ap. Walter, Doe owe 
Wales, p. 185, note 1) : ‘ Ut moris est, vadem se oflert pro 
luvene tota oognatio, et <avere iudiolo slat!.' — For the Teutons, 
seeTao. German, cap. 21 : ‘Susoipere tarn inimioitlas seu patris 
eeu propinqui quam amicltias necesse est: neo implacabilcs 
durant. Luitur enim etiam bomicidium certo armentorum ao 
pecorum numero, recipitque eatisfactionem universa domus, 
utiiiter in publicum, cmia periculoslores sunt inimicitiae iuxto 
libertatem.' — For the Russians, cf. Russkaja Pravda of Jaros- 
lav Volodimiril (1018-1054): Judicium Jaroslavi, filii Vladi- 
miri : ‘ Si interfeoerit vir virum, uloiscatur frater iratrero, vel 
pater vel fllius vel fratris fllius vel sororis fllius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum uiciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est prinoipis vir,’ eta See below, p. 734a. 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers' sons (ave\lti6s) and the erai (erai) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood : the last-named is an expression which pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, svo-, and so means much 
the same as the Latin sui. Once we find in place of irai the 
word aocrtrrfTrjpes (Odj/ss. xxiii. 119), from aocroea, ‘help.’ This 
in turn is derived from a word corresponding wth the Latin 
socius (*svekjo.s), namely, d-(rFoK-io-9=*o-o<r<ro- (a as in a- 
Aoxot, ’ bedfellow ’), which is perhaps connected with sve-, svo-, 
suus, but is also capable of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lot, 
Etymol. Worterbu^i, p. 679). 

2. As a result of this obligation to blood-revenge, 
we find a state of feeling between two families or 
clans which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old High_ German fehida, Anglo-Sax. 
fmhd, Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G. fich, Anglo-Sax. 
f&h, from *j)oiko-s=Ix. oech, ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic languages. Old Slav, vrazida ((jid Slav. 
vragit, ‘enemy,’ Old VraBS. warns, ‘bad’). The 
opposite conc^tion to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is O.H.G. fridu, Anglo-Sax. fridu. Old 
Nor. fridr, *pritu- (Skr. priyA-, ‘dear,’ Goth. 
frijdn, ‘love’); in the Slavonic, Kuss. mirit, 
‘peace’ (Skr. mi-trd-, ‘friend,’ Lith. m^-limas, 
‘beloved,’ Euss. mi-lyj, ‘dear’). Pnndamentally, 
therefore, peace and Mendship (t.e. on the old 
view, relationship ; cf. Schrader, Beallex. s.v. 
‘Freund und Femd’) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth. gafripCn and the Kuss. primiriti both 
mean ‘to restore to a state of peace’ (O.H.G./rtcfw, 

* A star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but Is inferred. 


Buss, mird), ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that mirit had already in Old Russ, acquired the 
meaning of ‘ community,’ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period be inter- 
rupted or broken by the faida or vrazida. Con- 
versely, it may be suggested that the Greek elpi]vr), 
‘peace,’ is to be derived from etprj, ‘assembly,’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
*verv&) is to be connected -with Old Russ, vervl, 
‘ community.’ It is the community so designated 
that, according to the Busslcaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergeld, and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old clan. The Greek elpi^pt] would thus be the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of it must be admitted 

that the supposed Initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the Greek dialects; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which laclm 
the digamma. Moreover, *vervd (with prothetio vowel) may 
have become first *i-FepFr] and then elpij. 

Hence the present \vriter is inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 
peoples originated primarily in viewer the internal 
condition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, avith whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Beallex,, s,v, ‘ICrieg und Frieden’). On Latin 
pax and Goth, gawatrpi, ‘peace,’ see below (4). 
On the punishment of oflences occurring within the 
family or clan see Aryan Religion, ^ove, p. 60. 

3. The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red- 
handed or of an adulterer detected in flagrando 
was exempt from punishment, i,e, in the lanraage 
of primitive times it did not occasion a bloodjfeud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvcrglcichung und Urgeschichte, 
ii.' 406, and Aryan Religion, above, p. 60). 

4. There existed among all Aryan peoples the 
possibility of buying off the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeld, and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 


For the Greeks, cf. Homer, JZ ix. 631 
#cat iUv Tt5 re Ka(nyyrjTOto 
noiv^v ^ o5 irouSb; efi/faro Tf0injto»TOff* ^ ^ 

KaC p 6 ty fxfvei avrov, ttoXX* anoTl<Wf 
rov 64 r ipTjTVtrai KpaStrj <al BvfJiht dy^Kwp, 
iroiFTjv Sefaft^Fov. 

For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Gemutnta, 
quoted above, * nee implacabilcs durant,* etc. 

Proof that this possibility existed even in the 
most primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
wergeld, namely, vdira-, vAira-dSya-, vdirayAtana-, 
and the Anglo-Sax. were, Mid.H.G. were (weragelt) 
— both being related to Skr. vtrd-, Lat. vir, Goth. 
watr, ‘ man. Here the Old Russ, vira, ‘ wergeld,’ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to 
the Indian and (German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von Schroder, ‘Indogerman. 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Both, p. 49). The most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdira-, 
Anglo-Sax. were, and Old Russ, vira, exhibit 
various stages of change of the radical vowel of 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld.’ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. ]caind=Gr, ttoivt}, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period, as 


Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vraBda, ‘hostility,’ ‘revenge,’ 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cymr. galanas. 
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ori^ally ‘ hostility ’ (gQl, ‘ foe 0, and then ‘ wer- 
geld ’ ; and the Mid. Gr. ^ivos, properly ‘ murder.’ 
Lat. posna, ‘compensation,’ and then ‘punish- 
ment,’ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. TTOIV^I. 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld, more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Reallex. p. 102) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man {vdiram); and Tacitus also, 
in the passage already cited, says : ‘ luitur homi- 
cidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero.’ 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
principle emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 
freeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of i:l:2; that is, 75-150-300 shiUmgs or 
oxen’ (Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumshundey iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p. 734. What was demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man by the clan, or by 
himself, instituted his ‘ value’ or ‘ price,’ and the 
recovery of this price by his friends and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.’ This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
The Gr. ripdt, derived from tIvu mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘revenge’ {iprj’ AyafUfivovos etveKa 
Ti/irjs TXtoi’ els eSsrmkov, Horn. Od. xiv. 70, 117) ; 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ {irtfios, 
like v^troipos, denotes a person who may be slain 
Avithout need for compensation) ; then ‘ honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of cina, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The Avord corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
irot»^ (*qoind), and thus signiBes in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘Avergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav, ciniti exactly ansAvers to the Gr. n/jidu ; so 
Schrader’s Reallex. p. 835 f., and noAv Bemeker, 
Slav. Etym. Worterbuch, p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic Avord gaioairpi, ‘ peace,’ men- 
tioned above. The AVord has nothing to do with 
wairpan (Germ, werdcn), but is connected with 
‘value,’ ‘Avorth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace betAveen tAvo clans. It is note- 
AA’orthy also that the first instance of the Avord 
paciscor, which underlies the Lat. pax, ‘peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2) 
Avhich is the clearest survival in Koman tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge Avhich once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as Avell : ‘ Si membrum 
mpit, ni cum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
talio esto.’ 

Thus we see that tAvo of the most important 
conceptions of civilization — peace and honour — 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying ofi" by the wergeld. 

5. Among most Aryan peo^es Ave find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain Avhether this custom is to be assumed 
os existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion aa-os almost a matter of 
life and death (cf. Schrader’s Reallex. p. 835). 

6. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the blood-feud is, as aa'c have seen, from the 
beginning exclusively the afiair of the tAA-o hostUe 
clans. ISotAvithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by the AA’hole clan OAving to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
cap. 21 ; ‘ periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem’) may have at an early period en- 


sured efibrts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
r4;-=Lat. rex, Ir. ri), toAvards the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion AA'ould naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic Avorld 
(see below, p. 734 f.). EveryAvhere in Europe two 
factors tended toAvards the restriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of the blood-feud : first, the State, 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no 
longer of consanguinity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church, Avhich offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. ASYLUSI. 

Uteratciib. — ^T he literature has been given in the artide. 

O. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic). — i. Terminology. — 
The usual word in Old Irish is fich (‘ feud,’ ‘ fight’), 
Jichim (‘ I fight’), cognate with Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na Sendrach (Windisoh, Ir. Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), Ave learn that at 
the feast of Tara, which lasted six Aveeks, neck 
fala nd frithfala do thabairt (‘neither feud nor 
cross-feud to be given ’). The Irish fala is iovfola, 
gen. of fail (‘blood’), perhaps connected Avith 
Welsh giveli, Cornish goly, Breton gouli ( ‘ Avound ’) ; 
but cf. Henry, Lex. bret., Rennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ Ave have the Irish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘Aundicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish 4rtc (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca, *per-yecca (‘full payment,’ ‘perfect 
cure ’ [d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit 
celtiq%ie=Cours delitt. celt, vii., Paris, 1895, p. 88]). 
FinMly, the Irish dire (‘ duty ’), in coirp-dire, is the 
same as the Welsh dirw^, dirui (‘mulota’), dir 
(‘ necessary’), Irish dir (‘ just,’ ‘ due,’ etc.) [Stokes, 
Urkelt. Sprachsehatz, Gbttingen, 1894, p. 148]. 

z. Histo^ of the blood-feud among Uie Celts. — 
That the institution of the blood-feud Avas in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best knoAvn instances is 
found in the Fotha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha ’). 

Oumall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Mumi, 
daughter of the druid Tadg, because her father bad refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, according to the Annals of Ireland 
by the Four Masters (ed. O'Donovan, Dublin, 1848-51, 1. 102-lZl), 
reigned from 1E2 to 167 A.n. Cond, furious at the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girt. 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by GoII, son of 
Morna, In attempting to avenge Cumall, Luebet succeeds only 
in wounding Goll in the eye. Goll kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, is desin robCi fish bunaid tier moccu Moma ecus 
Find, ' it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goll) and f^d (the 
son of Cumall).' Furthermore, after the death of Cumall, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Mumi, but orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth to a son. Find. AVhen 
this son arrives at a suitable age, he offers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the foUovdng : eath no comrae oenfir ... no lanfraie a 
alhar do thabairt d6, • a battle or a duel or full eric (lor the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.' Tadg accepts the 
last, and is obliged to give the castle and grounds In Almn to 
Find (RCef ii. 86, etc.). 

Again, in the Longes mae n-Usnig, Conchohar, the great king 
of the Grst epic cycle — i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit. Hist, of Ireland, London, 1899, p. 243)— has the 
three sons of Usneeh treacherously murdered after having 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthacli, 
and Cormac, who had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First they murderwi four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchohar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and buraell 
the royal palace at Emain. With 3000 men they soimht refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, kiimand queen of Connaught, 
and continued their feud against Conchohar for sixteen years 
pVindisch, op. eit. i. 75-17). Clnaeth hua Artacain, who died 
in 975 (‘Annals of Tigemach,' RCel xvii. £59) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that Conchohar. In 
retaUation for the murder of his relatives, killed Oergenn, the 
son of niad (AVindisch, op. cit. 11. 2, p. 119). Numem*— other 
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examples could bo cited, ouch os elided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Oonroi Is avenged by his sons (d'Arbois, Epopie 
celiique en Irlande=Cours de HU. celt, v., Paris, 1892, p. 327 f.J; 
the death of Conchobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O’Curry, Lectures on the ilanuscnpt Materials of 
Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878, p. 637 f.) ; The Voyage of 
Mail Huin, in which the hero Is taunted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, RCel ix. 469, etc.), etc. 

In the Ancient Laws of Ireland, some of which, 
such as the Senchus M6r, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op. cit. p. 689), we find murder 
classed under two heads — necessary murder (mar- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder (marbad in- 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain (Anc. Laws, iii. 68, 11. 12-14 ; iv. 248, 11. 
26-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
6ric, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
262^), ‘ when the murder of a member of the 
derbfine (i.e. of any relative of the geilfine or 
derbfine) is to he avenged hy the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dire (“ body-price ”) and the enech-lann 
(“ honour-price ”) ; if, however, it has received this 
€ric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make mil restitution of this 
price.' The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim — upon the 
geilfine and derbfine (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all : 
geilfine, derbfine, iarfine, and indfine (Anc. Laws, 
1. 282, 11, 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1, 23). To the geilfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derbfine, besides the 
above five, were added the CTandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
line). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupU, was mtirdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac jaosma, or adopted son, was killed ; and the 
(maternal) uncle, when the son of his sister (mic 
mna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc. Laxos, 
iv. 244, 11. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was_ fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc, (Moore, Hist, of Ire- 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the TAin B6 Cualnge, or the Cattle-Kaid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waverley (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders, 

In Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
Cambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724“), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Homan conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of 6ric for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (b.C. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Julia de vi 
publica and de viprivata) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Homer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 762, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirwy 
changed its meaning from iric (‘ composition ’) to 
'rmlcta' (‘fine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Homans, while the irit was re- 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was in part due to the fact 
that the cenedl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor- Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
p. 196). The feuds between the clans were largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, ‘if there is in ft cenedl an ccclesiastio 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
galanas (“ body-price ") ' ; nnd ‘ no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for galanas, neither are they to 
ftvenge a relation that is killed.’ Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock (cenedl) be murdered, the galanas lor that individual is 
not to be paid; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first.’ Finally, if ‘an innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him ’ 
(Anc. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 109f. ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viiL p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law ‘exonerates 
the avenging’). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud rageu with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic Scotland?, Edinburgh, 1890, iL 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Huntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist, of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, iL 
641, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit.). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands, Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One of the most noted of these feuds was that of the Colqu- 
bouDS and the Mac^egors, which culminated In the battle of 
Glenfruin In 1602. According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadJy feud was that between the Scotts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Waiter Scott speaks in bis Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1626. 
As a consequence. Sir Walter Scott was assassinated In the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1652. In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or con tract was made between them in Edinburgh on 
23rd March 1664, In which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, iii. 890, 
etc.). But it accomplished nothing, tor the feud was still raging 
in. 1696 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 1896). 

3, ‘Hric,’ or composition. — Ciesar attests the 
fact that the payment of dric was an established 
custom among the primitive Gat^. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says : ‘ Nam fere de omnibus controversiis, pub- 
licis privatisque, constituunt; et, si quod estad- 
missum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, pi 
de finibus controversia est,iidem decemunt ; praemia 
poenasque constituunt ’ (de Bell. Call. vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he says : 

‘ censeo enim non minus qnam pretium quindecim 
hominum distribui illis.’ Tirechan, writing in the 
7th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
addinn ‘animarum’ after ‘quindecim’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, London, 1887, iL 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about the 7tb 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
long himself might he held responsible for the 
payment of the dn’c CWassersohleben, Ir. Kanontn- 
versammlung\ Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the £ric was divided into two classes : 
the coiTjJ'dire, or ‘body-price,’ and the enech-lann, 
or ‘honour-price’ (or log-eneich, lit. ‘face-price,’ 
Breton, enep-uuert ; cf. Emault, Gloss, mogen-bret., 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp.dire was exacted 
in the case of imnecessary murdfer, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeanca The 
enech-lann was exacted in the case of bodily inju^, 
insult, etc., and would, therefore, he necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as property {in f6ronn) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime {Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iv. 246, 11. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue tne Ancient Laws, ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when ho has not found the 
6ric’ (iv. ^0, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
imnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the iric. In default of the geilfine, the other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved {ih. \. 260, 11. 1-3 ; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumula, 
‘seven female slaves’ (iii. 70, 11. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘slave of 
restitution ’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his aeilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbfine would pay three- 
fourths, and the iarfine and indfine, one fourth, 
i.t. three-fourths of a fourth by the iarfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine {ib. iii. 330, 
1. 710; p. 68, 11. 16-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the 6ric for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
continued as late as the beginning of the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the eflbrts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, ‘ Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Ecclcs. Eecord, 
Deo. 1887 ; for a more complete study of the 6ric, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the coirp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘body-price’) and the 
saraad (‘ disgrace- or honour-price 0. The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows ; an uchelwr, or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; a penteulu, ‘man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows ; and so on down to the caeth, 

‘ slave of the island,’ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one-half of 
that of a man (Rhys, qp. cit, p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, rf he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
^®^™ing two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
oy the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
^e, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
toe mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
toe galancw, one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
' father and mother and their 

and the children of the murdered ; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
ih 19!-“^^ ^yales, i. 227, 

*itoording to the Leges inter Brettos 
codified under David I. 
at ■''^prth of the king’s person is v^ned 

nf king’s son or earl, 160 cows ; 

tan ® thane, 100 cows ; of the thane’s 
» g cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiem. 


44 cows and 21| pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist, of Scot- 
IcinUf o.vols.j London, 1831, App. ii, ; Lann* op* dt^ 
n 81 ; Skene, cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4. Duel. — The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit cdtigue, p. 45 f.). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was kUled, 
the victor would he obliged to pay full trie to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight {Anc. Laws, iiL 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 296, 11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
{Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

Litesaturb. — T he literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIQ. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek). — ^Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familtenrecht, 
p. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 
difierent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. ‘ Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In eve^ case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
probable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
feast originally, been regarded also as n duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, _aa the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
the blood-feud has to this ex-tent a religious basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feelmg 
wJlich is in marked contrast Avith generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

I. Homer. — In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father {Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud within the family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son {II. ix. 632 ; Od. xxiv._ 434). In 
one instance {Od. xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slam man s frai, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that trai are ex- 
tinguished from cousins {ircfiol) m H. ix. 404, 
and that in Attic law the duty of proseentmg a 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man's phratry (Kolide, Psyche, p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances, — for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts, — its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. So Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax (II. xxiii. 
86, XV. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or iroifij, mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shouTi by the passage (II. ix. 632 ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 

‘ Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his o%vn 
town, after paying a large fine ’ (Paley’s tr.). Of 
what took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in ll. xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
AohUles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and aftenvards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the ttoipIi, 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it wiU be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where the blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to weak his venMance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a different order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus (II. 
xxiii. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey ana oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patroclus, together wth many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Kohde observes 
(Psyche\ p. 17), the Avhole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under-world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff. (the ‘ Nekuia ’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these tivo, says 
J. H. Lipsius (Das attischc Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahrcn. Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feud was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2 . Classic age. — When now we turn to the l 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry . — In iEschylus’ Eumenides, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
./Eschyins (cf. e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223 ff.). In the 
main, however, as seen in hm pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of Jdndred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word vpoarpdrraios, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man’s 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase o vpoaTpdrraios roB diro&avSpros (Tetr. 3, 
S, 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Traeh. 1202) or 
Euripides (Iphig. in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet ipatot, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. — So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met wth when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States. 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentaiy, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustratod by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently express^ 
in what the chorus in .^Eschylus (C/weph. 310 ff'.) 
characterize as ‘a thrice hoary saying’: ‘Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be_ paid. Doer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for the trial of \rilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist, of Greece, p. 111)» from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.C.) enacted that vengeance m 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty_(Pausan. IX. xxxvi. 8). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the s-oiio), or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Autocrat. 28). Thb is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, L 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced by Kohde, among others, that the State 
’segnlated the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions wo shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man mi^t he himself 
arraigned ^ a fellow-citizen (6. F. Schbmann, 
Antiq. of weece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealousl 3 r watched over Ids 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon po^Beiv rf reBve^i, 
‘to succour the dead’ (Or. i. 31; Tetr, 1, /3, 13), 
and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him as Tt/iupla, rip iSiKtiBivTi, ‘ vengeance to the 
wronged’ (Or. v. 58, vi. 6). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury: ivrl rod vaBSvros itriairfiirroiiev 
ifup, ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tetr. 3, y, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate Avho inherited the pecu- 
liarly religions duties of the kingship ; agam, at 
the outset of the process, both parties nave to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under -world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of rmpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory oflerings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 
garded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
been attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it is one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably bo best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making or the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit- world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achrcan stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 
^wers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
Homer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be found 
in Hesiod, whose ‘ daemons ’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
(Works and Bays, 121). And Porphyry (tfc A fisfin. 
4. 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untemper^ with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, affords ns impressive examples. 

LiTERATmiE. — W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early Arabia!^, 1003, pp. 25 B., 55 f. ; art. 'Ooel‘ in BJ3B and 
EBi ; A. H. Post, Kamuienreeht, 1S90, pp. 11S-1S6 ; K. F. Her 
mann, Lehrbuch d.grieeh. AntiguitdtenS, 18S9, voL L §5 64, 65 ; 
G. F. Schomann, CrtecA. AlterthCnteri (by J. H. Lipsias, 1897, 

g . 60Sff.); Grote, Hist, of Greece, cf. vols. L li. iv. ; Meier- 
chomann-Lipsjus, Derattisehe Process, 1887, p. 376 ff. ; J. H. 
Lipsius, Das attisehe Recht u. Reehtsrer/ahren, 1905, Intr^no- 
tion: G. Glotz, LaSolidaritidelafamiltedansledroit eriminel 
en Grice, 1904 ; P. WUntzky, Vorgesch. d. Reehts. Prdhist. 
Recht, 1003, pt. UL ch. vi. * Blutrache, Anfange des Strafrechte 
u. des Prozesses’; J. Kohler, Zur Lehre ron d. Blutrache, 
1885 ; S. Herrlich, Die Verbrechen gegen d. Leben noen 
attisch. Reehte, 1883 ; Thonissen, £e Droit ptnal de la 
republinue atAAitenne, 1876 ; E. Rohde, Psyche-, 1898; Eich- 
hoff, Uler die Blutrache bei d. Grieehen, 1873 ; K. O. Mtiller, 
Aesch. £um. jpp. 64£[., lS9ff. ; Jane E. Harrison, Proleg. to 
the Study of Greek Religion^, 1903; Greek literature, esp. 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu). — Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 
blood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the wergeld, or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslau^iter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wergeld to be paid for 
killing a man. _ The somewhat obscure nints in 
the Vedic Saihhitas may be supplemented by the 
more explicit statements con_teined in the Dharma- 
sutras of Baudhayana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists of a hundred 
cows. Gradually, Ls the priestly influence made 
iteelf more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Mann, Yajuavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other oflender (Fifiiu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded doivn to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers were 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khunkat. In Kathiawar, 
various forms of blood-revenge were known to 
occur even in the 19th cent. ; e.a. the avenger 
abandoned the village and acteu in a hostile 
manner against the whole community {haharvatia). 
In Eajputana, Prince Jait Sing received 26 bighds 
of land as a compensation, called moond-kati 
(blood-money), for the murder of some of his 
Raiputs. A landed proprietor in Mewar, whose 
father had been murdered, wasjnven five idllages 
belonging to the murderer. The inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Kajputana an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with the latter, when the numoer of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 

LiTEBATnRE. — Roth, ‘Wergeld to Veda,’ In ZDilG xlL 672- 
679 : BUhler, ‘ Das Werceld in Indien,' in Festgruss an R. v. 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1893 ; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 326, 329, jcxiv. 
267; Joily, J?<cA£«ndiSitt«, Strassburg, 1896, 544 ; Sir R. West, 

' The Oriminal Law and Procedure of the ^cient Hindus,’ in 
IruL Magazine, Westminster, 1893. J. JoLLY. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim). — ^Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
{qawad), retaliation (qiiai), vengeance (thdr), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qurian (li. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckhardt and Jauasen ; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subject. In the ivritten Muslim law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed ; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons : a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 
eace or war, certain rites of passage, could never 
nd peace in the grave; the dead man’s blood 
‘ cries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, aud which cannot be appeased 
except by another^ blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons ; the family and tribe of the dead 
man are Aveakened in comparison with the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate ; a murder is 
committed in an encampment ; it is knoAvn who 
the murderer is ; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
bum or break eve^thing belonging to the mur- 
derer. But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
{reden) in the ^ilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication Arith anybody. The 
pre-Islamic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time: Imru’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no Avine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this was not altogether a voluntary tabu, because 
Duraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same AA-ay. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim ; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengeance on the murderer and his relatives to : 
the fifth generation. I 


The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh; and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe, 
folloAV up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting Avar, made up of isolated murders and 
reneAved vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, hoAvever, a shaikh Avill refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or Avho has committed a muraer in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he ‘ shakes his mantle ’ (infiraS ‘abatih) 
against him. The outlaAv may then be slain Aidth 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his OAvn 
tribe. Sometimes a BedaAvi proclaims the infiraS 
'abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe AA’ith a stick in his hand and a Avhite 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this Avay to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action to 
his oAATi head. 

As a rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, Avhich disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his OAvn. After a few 
Aveeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
pass. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An intervieiv 
is arranged in the shaikh’s tent, at Avhich the repre- 
sentative (waldl) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On Jiis 
knees, he avows three times that ne has the victim 
‘ at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace, but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (aiya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
etc. The toakil consents to everything, no matter 
hoAv exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, calling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the different elements of the diya in suc- 
cession ; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
(‘q/w) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya alAvays includes tAvo young 

f irls of the murderer’s family or tribe ; the avenger 
eeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
Avail. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of tAvo hostages {kafU) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes th^ 
proceed to a final ceremony of burying the blood. 
When the family of the murderer are_ unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except betAveen tribes Avho live in 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount (mudda). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man Avas a 
hvmdred camels, and that is the figure adopted by 
the sunna ; the legal Avodtings determine the lists 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance with the 
ancient customs. For this mudda, which, in prac- 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has been 
substituted a sum of 1000 dinar or 12,000 dirhams, 
according to the country. Some people have PJ^ 
served customary muddas which do not agree with 
the price fixed by the sunna : one alloAvs fifty 
sheep and fifty mejidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along Avith the murderer’s Aveapon and some sheep, 
tAvo or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the Qur an (iL 173), the 
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logical, the rerional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of olood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27“, 2 S 14’). Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of offences 
were early set up ; the jus talionis, hut not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of ]|[ammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§ 207 f.). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the go' el at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex 21*®'-), or at the Cities of Refuge (Dt IQ®"*, 
Nu 35**"-). Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Deut.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomic code indicates 
the groivth of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 24*®). The gd'cl ivas knoivn in Israel 
certainly dowm to the time of David (2 S 14**). To 
Jahirism is due much of the credit for modifjdng 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the go' el who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, kings, and priests. 

InSyriatlie Syro-Roman law-book of the 5th cent. 
A.D. (§ 74, Pans Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic r6gime {Qur. xvii. 
35). The religious community had both active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the talio was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hi6am,pp. 341-343, 821, ed.Wiistenfeld ; al-Waqidi, 
338, ed. Wellhausen). But the modem Bedawl has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
influence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbtvrous 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers^ in 
the peninsula claim tliat it is a salutary institu- 
tion which has prevented tribes from e.xterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself m the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 

LrrrRATCiU!. — Kohler, Zur Lehre ron der Blutracht, 1ES5 ; 
»rtt. ‘God’ In BDB, EBi, find JE, and ‘Gcrieht’ in PRE^; 
A. P. Bissen, TheLaxaof AtifUim in irmri, ISSO ; A. H. Post, 
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A. H. Harley. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic). — ^Among Slavonic 
peoples the institution of the blood-feud may still 
be traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

1. Slavonic terminology. — 'The art. Blood-Feto 

(Aryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
— Old Slav, wallaa, not only 'enmity,^ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘compensation,’ ‘fine’; Old 
Russ, vira, ‘ wergeld,’ then ‘ State-compensation ’ ; 
and mirii, ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
Slav, glava, properly^ ‘ head,’ and krUvi, properly 
‘ blooQ ’ — words wnich are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘ revenge ’ is misti, mesti, 
mistiti, mstitl, which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin m&to, from *moito,* ‘change’ 
(cf. in Sicilian Gr. poiTos, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also maybe compared with Gr. fuaos, ‘hatred’ 
{fucctv, ‘ hate,’ An interesting designation 

of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 
word walka (Czech vdlka, ‘war,’ White Russ, valka, 
‘ struggle ’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘ I avenge,^ hitherto unexplained, should 
bo connected ivith it (cf. Walde, Zai. Etymol. 
Worterbuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vjera (Old Slav. vSra, cf. Lat. vSrus), 
‘truce,’ properly the pledge given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. ireuga). 

2 . Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Mildosich, 
loc. cit. infra). — The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was among the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. In the last named it was not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince DanUo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows: Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep njpon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge (bratstvo, properly ‘ brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
eppfp-prg, ipparpla, tppirtjp, ‘brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, his ne.xt-of-kin — his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan — a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man lAo 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-fond 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 

• A star before a Trord signifies that the form does net occni 
bat Is Inferred. 
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tsvrit de cor^s is so real that tribal honour is 
always alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many 
instances the slain man’s kin retaliated till a 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of 
Lamech (Gn 4“’'*), that if Cain he avenged seven 
times Lamech shall be avenged seventy-seven 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is ‘a life 
for a life.’ 

A person who has shed other than kin-hlood is 
not at all regarded as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred. He has involved all his kinsmen 
in the consequences ; but they, if possessed of true 
tribal instinct, will not yield him up to the 
avenger. Any member or the aggrieved group 
majy retaliate upon any member of the other, 
and satisfaction be obtained. But such summary 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and 
retaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle. — 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather, early began to enter 
as a unit into the reckoning, ana family feeling, 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- 
take it ; the go' el, therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe {hayy) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
aggregate of families that move en bloc from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the family cannot from its weak- 
ness obtain vengeance. This intention of assert- 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field 
of battle the manslayer’s tribe, and war may de- 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree 
of consang^uinity — a usage still in force among 
the Bedawin. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-idea may be noted. Certain of these 
smaller social units, oy reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe. 
Not every life was held to he compensation for one 
of this class ; in early Arabia ‘ a nobleman for a 
nobleman ’ was the rule. 

2 . Modifications. — (1) Protection. — A man in 

fear of an avenger might flee for protection to a 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, 
e.g., found refuge with Jethro (Ex In 

Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that ‘tent- 
rope touches tent-rope,’ the fugitive secures for 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Islamic 
times this relationship between protector and pro- 
tected varied : it might be temporary or perma- 
nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to 
protect against a definite enemy, or aU his ene- 
mies, or against death itself, i.e., if the stranger 
were slain while under his protection, the host 
would undertake to pay blood-money to the next- 
of-kin. The jar, or prot4g6, ceases to be under any 
obligation to his oivn tnbe, and enjoys the same 
rights as any member of that to which he is now 
attached. It is the proud boast of a tribe that it 
is always able to defend its refugees ; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector 
claimed the right to dismiss a jar at will. 


(2) Asylum. — In Arabia a manslayer was un- 
molested by his pursuer within certain sacred 
areas, pre-eminently the Imram of Mecca, ivithin 
the tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave of 
an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afforded 
shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
only the unintentional homicide. Certain cities 
of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes, 
and these also are further distinguished from the 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from justice. See Asylum. 

(3) Holy Seasons, — ^During the four holy months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibited by the 
Arabs. 

(4) Oracle. — The authority of the oracle, com- 
municated through the lot, may originally have 
had considerable influence. That of Hubal in 
Mecca was famous ; questions requiring ‘ yes ’ or 
‘no’ might be settled, and it might also decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(6) Oath. — Through the gasama, or ‘oath of 
purgation,’ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
where otherwise none could be offered. Helpers, 
usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
the gasama, however, was when a man was found 
slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
munity professed its innocence through its elders, 
and made atonement for the blood which had been 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 21>‘*), 
for it was a fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
blood should go unavenged (Job 16*®). 

(6) Blood-wit. — The principle of commuting the 
right of blood-revenge by a fine, which has been 
recognized by many peoples (Greek irou’i), Saxon 
wcrgeld), has not been universal among the 
Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
forbidden to the Hebrews (Nu 35®*) — a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
with a fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
blood of a kinsman, but the consciousness of weak- 
ness might recommend such a course to a trite. 
The material advantages to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
tribes required, as a condition of such compromise, 
that the offender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 
disposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
on outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
seeking a settlement, may be called in to arbi- 
trate, but his authority is only moral. Certain 
tribes had a fixed tariff: that of a hundred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the Wahhabis. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may be 
paid by the manslayer; but often it exceeds his 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may be called on; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
equally, a fourth came to be set aside later into a 
kind of State-treasury under him for the enter- 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the payment of blood-money. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur- 
dered man— the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it had been to avenge him. If a jar 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector, 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agncnlturaJ, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genea- 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually -weakens 
the feeling of blood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of Idn, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27^-, 2 S 14’). Laws 
of soci^ justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the indi-vidual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of ofiences 
were early set up ; theyas talionis, but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of i^ammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§207 f.). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subseq^uent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the gd’el at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex 21*^'-), or at the Cities of Eefuge (Dt 19=®-, 
Nu 35“®-). Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Deut.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomio code indicates 
the grott-th of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 24'®). The yo’cf was known in Israel 
certainly doivn to the time of Da-vid (2 S 14"). To 
Jahwism is due much of the credit for modifsdng 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the go’el who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, icinM, and priests. 

In Syria the Syro-Roman law-book of the 6 th cent. 
A.t). (§ 74, Pans Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthro-n-n, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic r6mme {Qur. xvii. 
35). The religious community had both active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the ialto was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisam,pp. 341-343, 821, ed. WUstenfeld ; al-Waqidi, 
338, ed. Wellhansen). But the modem Bedawi has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
influence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers^ in 
the peninsula claim tliat it is a salutary institu- 
tion wliich has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 

laTEiUTUBK. — Kohler, Zur Zehre ton dfr Elutraehe, ISSS ; 
•rtt. ’God’ in »nd and ‘Gcridit’ In PllE^- 

A. P. Bissell, The Law qf Ati'litm in Itrael, ISSO ; A. H. Post, 
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BLOOD-_FEUD (Slavonic). — ^Among Slavonic 
peoples the institution of the blood-feud may still 
be traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

1. Slavonic terminology. — The art. Blood-Feud 
(Aryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
— Old Slav, waifda, not only ‘enmity,^ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘compensation,’ ‘fine’; Old 
Russ, vira, ‘wergeld,’ then ‘State-compensation’; 
and mirtl, ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
Slav, glava, properly ‘ head,’ and hritvit, properly 
‘blood’ — words wliich are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘ revenge ’ is mlsU, mestl, 
mistiti, mstitl, which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin rnUto, from *moito,* ‘change’ 
(cf. m Sicilian Gr. potTos, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also maybe compared with Gr. /ucros, ‘hatred’ 
{juativ, ‘ hate,’ *mits-). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be foimd in the Polish 
word walha (Czech vdlka, ‘war,’ White Russ, valka, 
‘ struggle ’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘ I avenge,^ hitherto unexplained, should 
be connected u-itn it (cf. Walde, Lat. Etymol. 
Worterhuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vjera (Old Slav. vBra, cf. Lat. vSrus), 
‘truce,’ properly the pledge given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostfle action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. trcuga). 

2 . Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Mildosich, 
loc. cit. infra). — The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was among the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. La the last named it was not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows ; Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his -view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge (bratstvo, properly ‘brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
tp/rbr/rg, ipparpla, eppi-rqp, ‘ brother ’) ; first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted dou-n by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, his next-of-kin — his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan — a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man v.-ho 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinsldj 

* A star belore a word that the form does not oecoi 

bat is inferred. 
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(op. cit. infra, 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance Avith a national foe (the Turks or 
Amaut): ‘jdcme (“tribe” composed of several 
bratstva) and rod (“relationship”) in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and relirious 
faith,’ It is only by an exniation which includes 
the payment of the price of blood and a humiliating 
ceremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan ; it is 
only the clan and not indi\ddual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
people {sbor, skupStina) a question often discussed 
IS that of the settlement of feuds of many years’ 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the offence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot ; if he flees, his property 
IS to be confiscated ; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the TVest Slavs, it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood-feud in full vigour. Even in 
the 14th cent, the Polish nobility (Sljachta) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
iproclama). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified ; (1) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer; (2) in the right to redeem 
patrimonial estates belonging to the family if they 
had been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Kovinskij, 
p. 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds {walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
tbe peasant classes subject to them. 

Pinally, in the case of the East Slavs, the 
Eussians, we have at our disposal e^ddence veiy 
old and weighty, but, it must be admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and weiehtiest nnthorities are os follows: (1) 
Chronica Nestoris, ei. Fr. Miklosioh, cap. xlv. : • vivebat 
TIadimtms (9S0-101S) in tlmore del. Et mnltiplicata sunt 
homicidia, et dixerunt episcopi Vladimtro : ecce, multiplicati 
sunt homicidae, cur non punis ikazniti, used of the State 
penalty) eos J Ille vero dixit eis : timeo peocatum (pricAfi, 
“sin” : Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). lUi vero dixerunt ei : tu 
constitutus es a deo ut punias malos et ut diligas bonos, oixirtet 
te punire homiddam, sed cum inquisitions (,m ispvtomu, " by 
Investigation”). Vladimfirus vero sublatis compositionibus 
(ofrerpa rtrj/, “abolished the wergeld”)coepit punire homicidas. 
Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores : bella mnlta, at si compositio 
(mra) permansura est, in armis et in equis flat. Et dixit 
vladirnSrus: ita fiat, Etvlvebat VladimSrus secundum institu- 
tionem (po vstrojmniu, “according to the constitution ") patris 
et avi.' — (2) Rtisskaja Pratda of Jaroslav VolodimMi (1018- 
1054), cf. p. 721», above. Judicium Jaroslavi,filii Vladimiri: 

' Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur (mlstiti) frater fratrem vel 
pater vel fillus vel fratris filius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qul eum uldscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vel tiunus principis (“ offidal ") : ei vero 
est russns vel satelles principis vel mercator vel jabeshniku (also 
an official) vel tiunus boljari {boyar official) vel rminikiL 
(“sword-wearer") vel izgoj (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slotenmkd, quadraginta grivnae solvendae sunt.’ — (3) 
The Prarda of the 13th cent. (ap. Ewers, Pas alteste Recht 
der Rtusen.p.Sli): ‘After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
Wsewolod, and their men, namely, Kosnjatschko, Perenjeg, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head {oshloHia ubijenie za golovu ; for the 
meaning of golova see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
oft the penalty by martens {kunami, i.e. with marten-skins) : 
hut every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.’ ‘If any one kills a prince’s man In an assault with 
violence, and the mansiayer (golovnikd) Is not discovered, then 
B vergM of 80 grivnas is to be paid by the district (rerid) in I 


which the head of the murdered man is lying : on the other hand, 
If tbe victim is one of the (common) people ((/udtntl), then 40 
grivnae.’ 

The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Vladimir’s 
time there imdoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in Russia, inst as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation {vira, the 
old term for the wcrgeld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted — no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of Jaroslav completed their father’s work by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
by the pajnnent of marten-skins, thou^ it is not 
clear who received the skins — the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer was un- 
known, the district (vervl, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for thei«mq;e (formed from wira)— an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan ivith regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Russkaja Pravda, the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L. von SchrBder, Festgruss an 
Roth,p. 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian (ogniSdaninU, ‘householder’) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is hosed is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 6 ; cf. Akyan Eeuqion, 
above, p. 51“.) 

3. Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.— When the hostility between 
two clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld, there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, about which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosioh, op. cit. 
176 f.). The Archiv f. slav. Philologie, xiv. 141 ff., 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied^ in 
the work of Miklosioh) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows : 

The two clans ot the BojkoviCi and Tujkovidi In the extrema 
south ol Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains a living force 
down to the present day, hare been on hostile terms for years, 
because in the year 1877 Ivo Bojkovid in a qnarrel shot StoJ, a 
member of the Zed family (of the dan of the TujkovidiX The 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, Jovo BoJ- 
kovid and Jovo &c, who now (in the year 1890) are suffldently 
grown up to be able to fight out their lathers* quarrel. Mattery 
however, do not come to Ithat pass. After long protracted 
negotiations the Bojkoddi are induced to admit themselves to 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zee the right of choosing 
twenty-four arbitrators (Do5r»-fj«d», 'good people'), raese lay 
down the following conditions of peace : Jovo Bojkovid is to pay 
Jovo Zee and his brother Niko a little over a hundred sequin* 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Hero we must 
odd (according to Jovanovid, ‘ Montenegrinlsche Rechtsge- 
scblcbte,’ in Ztschr./.vcTgleich. Rechtswissenchaft, xv. 134) that 
tbe price of tbe victim is decided by the number of ‘ bleedings,’ 
and that twelve ’ bleedings ' (estimated, ns a rule, at twelve 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitrators stipu- 
late that Jovo Bojkovid shall provide a meal for Jovo Zee and 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer him 
twelve ‘sponsorships,’ i.e. send him twelve children, to whom 
Zee and his people are to stand as godfathers or sponsors. 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve email ‘brotherhood*’ 
(pohrflftmrtro, ‘ nrtSclal relationship ’) are to be established 
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between the two parties ; and, lastly, the Instrument of death 
le to be surrendered to Jovo Zee according to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of August is the day appointed 
for the fulfilment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be performed on this day take place partly in front of the bouse 
of Zee, but chiefly in the common place of assembly. Above 
aH, it is before or in the house of Zee that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships is concluded. The women of the Bojkovidi, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, ana now twelve men of 
the family of Zee take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary obleot of the presence of the women may have been 
(see Jovanovtd, op. eft.) to touch the heart of the chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that part of the expiation which is carried out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, silent 
muse, a small group appears on the side of the Bojkovidi. 
we son of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the instrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zee runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches Bojkovid rapidly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his’feet, chest, and arms.’ 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods Is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
related order; but Jovo Zee and the twelve men who have 
assumed the duties of roonsor touch neither food nor drink — 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet quite complete. It is 
not until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
But still the arhitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovid! 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zee. At length Zee summons bis new kins- 
man, and says : ‘ I give back to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons are meant) : may the death of my father 
be pardoned to thee, and all that has happened be forgotten ; in 
future may there bo between us brotherhood, peace, and love 1 
1 will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I take from the table 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), I return to thee 
this also.* In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the blood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic notion. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given back. At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arbitrators mounts the table and reads the decision of the 
twenty-four judges aloud : ho then hands it over to Zee, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovid. 

Ltteratubb.— F. Mikloslch, ‘Die Blutraohe bei den Sloven,* 
Denkschriften der kais.Ak. der Wiitemch. philos.-hist. KI. xxxvL 
1, Vienna, 1887 (with copious bibliography) ; cf. also Hovinskij 
rauss.), ‘Montenegro Past and Present,* 11., Sbomik of the 
St. Petertburp Acad, of Sciences, 1897, vol. Ixiil. (cf. esp. chs. 
1 and 2, passim). Hovinskij is also our authority lor the lore- 
going description of the South Dalmatian expiation, of which 
he was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Ciszewskl (Polish), 
irn!z*do f Pejednanie (‘ Blood-feud and Duel '), Warsaw, 1900 
(also contains on extensive bibliography). 

0. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic). — Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function of 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 
‘ Feud ’ is the name given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-feud emerged when any 
member of the social group was culpably slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into play. It was a common superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdered man would 
find no rest, and would appear as a genganger, 
‘ one who walks again,’ * so long as his death was 
not avenged. If the slayer was caught red-handed, 
he might |be put to death forthwith ; but if he 
escaped for the time, it was frequently required 
that the sentence of outlaivry should be pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the ^grieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. But, just as the 
kindred of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal ; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood-revenge often 
developed into family fends, of which numerous 

* ‘The mirita o' the dead may walk again* (Shakespeare, 
FwXer’sTalv, in. 111 . 161 .). \ 


instances are furnished by the Norwegian-Icelandic 
sources. Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attaek ; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible materials, and set the 
whole on fire, so that he and his entire household 
perished in the flames. The extent to which the 
blood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, but actually 
planned, by the tribe as a whole. The tribe also 
chose the leader or champion of the feud, and this 
step was at once followed by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The blood-feua was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
the guilty party, and in a case of killing this Avas 
known as the wergeld, or ‘ man-money,’ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was folloAved by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the proclamation of the oath 
of peace which closed the feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till for on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case Avhere the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or rape. It was the introduction of 
the Roman penal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 

LiTEBATtmit. — ^WUda, Strafreeht der Qermanen (Halle, 1842) j 
Geib, Lehrtnush des deutsehen Strafreehts, L (Leipdg, 18C1): 
Schrb'der, Lehrbvch der deutsehen Rechtsnesch.* 1. (Leipzig, 
1903) ; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgesek.^ i. (Leipzig, 1900) 221 ; 
V, Amira, in Grundriss der germ. Phil.^ ill. 101 R . ; v. Bar, 
Geseh. der deutsehen Strafreehts «. der Strafrechtstheorien 
(Berlin, 1882); F. Dahn, Bausteine, 2nd eer., ‘Fehdegang 
u. Reebtsgang d. Qermanen* (Berlin, 1880), 7611.; Frauen- 
stadt, Blutraehe «. Totsehlagsuhne im deutsehen Mittelatter 
(Leipzig, 1881); Telling, Over de Sporen van oudgermaanseh 
Strafregt in de ‘Qermania* ran Taeitus (The Hague, 1887); 
Cannaerl, Bijdragen tot de Kennis van het oude Strafreeht in 
Vlaenderen (1836); His, Das Strafreeht der Friesen im 
ilittelalter (Leipzig, 1901); Brandt, Forelaesninger over den 
norske Retshietorie, 2 vols. (Ohrietianla, 1833) ; v. Amira, Das 
altnorwegisehe Vollstreekungsverfahren (Munich, 1874) ; Bring, 
Dejudieto homieidii see. jura Suigothiee vetusta (Lund, 1820); 
Taranger, Udsigt over den norske Retshietorie, 1. (Christiania, 
1899); Binding, Die Entstehung d. dffentliehen Strafe im 
germanisch-deutsehen Recht (Leipzig, 1903) ; Kohler, Zur Lehre 
von der Blutraehe (Wurzburg, 1835). E. MOQK. 

BOASTING. — ^Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
q^uality it is simple, and appears even to require 
mmplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flourish. Nevertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its oAvn ; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications ; it has a nearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defect of character whicli is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

I. Historical. — ^That boasting began early, con- 
tinued late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone Avould sulfice to 
prove. Fetv languages are satisfied Avith terms 
merely descriptive, unless — like Lat. glorior, Ger. 
prahlen, or Eng. ‘ self-glorification ’ — they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. ti.a, Gr. Kavxiopat, and probably 
our ‘brag’; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
lieya\avx{o}, and OUT ‘tail-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, ‘ to blow 
one’s OAvn trumpet,’ exti'Fr. fanfartmnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto, as well as our slang expression 
‘ throwing the hatchet.’ The names of persona 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. oKa^div, a ‘ landlouper,’ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
though the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 
rifts and new developments in boasting. John 
Full, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
smaU need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that we have 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘ Spread-earie,’ ‘ bounder,’ ‘ cock-a-hoop,’ 
and others equally forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
ite influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast — an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast Avhich clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be BtUl 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 
better things. This more subtle combination of 
boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triumph than dress boasting can 
claim. Without undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (Gn 4“'-), which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the slnll of 
his son Tubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him — a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 

For I slay a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me : 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech sevenfy and sevenfold.' 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting — arming of 
the male, bluffing of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one's own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very human bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what mn^ 
boasting has been since— namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is_ carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for boasting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and the Song of Lamech, 
nnblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, ‘ I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose.’ 

Perhaps all conquest is simply a boast in this 
power to destroy. Hence the justification of 
Pascal s sayipg, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Csesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
case the ancient motives are still modem, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty, 
the progress of time has effected some change, 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
affection with which we flatter ourselves.’ The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
stUl prevails. ‘We are nothing but ceremony: 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the sub- 
stance or things : we hold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.’ Ai he proposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘We 
will leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever they 
find it expedient to be their own tmmpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, but it may be great profit, 
if effectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modem adds ‘ & Co.,’ after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. Aid the same is sometimes 
trae when, in partnership, he vends his ivisdom or 
his religion. This boastmg in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less different than 
might at first be supposed, Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in eveiy age has had special 
licence and esteem. The predatory instinct, pr at 
least the instinct of self-defence, shoiving itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of aU modem forms of boasting- 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting m 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabodv ex- 
presses it, to supply ‘ the soil in which the malana 
of domestic infmicity most easily spreads’ (Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, 1901, p. 178 f.). 

2. Psychological. — Boasting, being an exagger- 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
sim^e outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way, 
and IS by no means always the same psychologic^ 
phenomenon, Shakespeare has put two finished 
braggarts into Henry IV., — FaJstafl and Glendower, 
— but, except in the mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in tlmir 
boastmg, FalstafTs boasts are ‘like the father 
that begets them : gross as a mountain, open, PSfP' 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit of aloud, 
ungirt nature, disguising its consciousness^ of un- 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of 
ideal counsellor as ‘ a goodly portly man i fait^ 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonisnw 
to have it turned into ‘ a devil haunts thee m tne 
likeness of an old fat man.’ Glendower, on tne 
other hand, takes himself "with utter seriousness : 

‘ These signs have marked me extraordinary. 

And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men.’ 

Falstaff delights to blow his own trumpet, not out 
of any respect for himself, but because he is on tns 
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easiest terms -with himself. Glendower’s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even -with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another psychological difference indicated by 
FaJstaff and Gflendower is that some men turn in 
upon themselves to boast, while others go as far 
afield as possible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. Nothing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. He is the sort of person who in 
modem life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything wth 
which he can invent the most shadou'y associa- 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
—one the power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves which will glorify us. Prof. James 
{Psychology, i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self - estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do ivith the * fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in the 
eyes of men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can -withdraw itself or expand itself, 
— ^how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are his ; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in the skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types of boasting are 
caricatures of the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
— ^its presence in all experience, its possession of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and kno-ws. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself irithout a percrotion 
(Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. p. 634) ; he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Hod he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the e^o, 
he might have discovered the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception -without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keeping house at home and quite solitary. 

Finally, boasting is a phenomenon which sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to otlier 
personalities. It is a curiously mixed relationship. 
Every boaster would shrivel jf he did not think his 
boast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if onto he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
shows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others quite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, bat 
in themselves ; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
VOL. II. — 


he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive, Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one’s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by_ a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious oi all, ite motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. James’s classification of the self, it would 
belong, not to social self - estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether — to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self -regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it illumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, both 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is croiving to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow -without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart himself. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the primer cases, works efficiently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the -wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongue and a quiet sword.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket ; but if she cheats him 
-with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3 . Moral. — That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
-ive estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
-way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, as when the Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which Im 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 
proceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 
m the -n-ill. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone I _ "Would the 
Eestoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
bad never been a matter to boast of t Would the 
French Eevolution have lost so readily its hope of 

f ieace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
ess genius for military swaggering? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘ give too cold a breath to action.’ ll^Tiy 
should one toil to cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘ a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the e.xample of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman. 
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‘advertise well, and come np to their advertise- 
ment.’ This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not he boasting if aftenvards they 
were turned into deed ? Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it iS empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says : If a man he Ceesar, let him boldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world ? Is he 
also to proclaim it as wml as think it ? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what he thought of himself may have contributed 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice : ‘ Trust thyself : 
every heart vibrates to that iron string’ ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said. Yes. The ‘ magnanimous man ’ of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fdlows. Moreover, much of our modem ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 
practice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 
Christian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders ? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Caesar’s case may be doubtful ; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 
greatest poet in the world ? Instead, we find him 
desiring 

‘ this man's style and that man's scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least.’ 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
himself ? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well as a shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever be too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in comparison with the greatness of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake- 


it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and shows man such high demands that ne 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
unprofitable servant. 

4. Religious. — Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may he studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from the latter pomt of view, it would appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and, 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it is a 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to create 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion — our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self-valuation, but it is a valuation in face 
of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, whiM thinks its own self-esteem must be 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kinship 
with the elements in man which religion meets. 

According to Eitschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Benve 
(Port Royal) says something like this: — There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the J^ostle, 
‘ Where is boasting then ? It is excluded ’ (Bo 2P). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his o^vn self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all koast- 


speare boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind -will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves — one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of aU real geniality. It is, 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. ■ Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson’s words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man ivithdraws, by that very obedi- 
ence to the Divine vithin him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
cration, and where he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to be admirable, and then 


e strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called ‘the demonic’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and the trust of 
vainglory. Take as examples ; ‘You carry Csesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘The 
world still turns for us.’. They are too self-reliant 
to be religious, too reliant upon destiny to be 
boastful. A change in the proportion, and they 
would bo the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet Csesar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a small thing com- 
pared ivith the confidence of the humblest of the 
prophets, faced by disaster and backed by nothing 
but the Unseen. ‘ See, I have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over- 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer 1^°). AU that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast- 
ing is excluded, and yet the world stiU turns for 
us, for aU things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8=®) ; the frailest vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate us from the love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
‘mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things (1 Co 2“). Above aU, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of all 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 

g ’ving it any place at all as merit between us and 
od. 
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LiTBiUTnKB. — In the OT boastlnf is regarded as the Irult of 
ignorance of God and of one’s own soul. In 1 K 2011, 2 Oh 2619, 
Pa 498 621 044 977 , pr 2514 271 Jts folly, danger, and impiety are 
set forth. In James the OT way of treating the evii re-appears, 
esp. In 48 ; hut in the rest of the NT, and espeoiaiiy hy St. Paul, 
it la opposed on religious rather than on moral grounds, as the 
opposite of that humhle trust in God’s grace which is the only 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almost as much 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hybris, ‘insolence,’ readily appeared 
and speedily expressed itself in vaunting. In The Uakera of 
Bellas, by E. E. G., 1003, this point is touched on in various 
oonnexlonB, most fully under ‘ Pindar,’ pp. 349-353. On the ad- 
vertising element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian Church^ 1895. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
is Bacon’s essay. Of Vainglory, wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advantages of boasting have full justice done them. 
‘Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.’ 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exaltation as an Inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
every feeling is changed by passing into utterance or taking 
it lor granted that, in this age of publicity and education, good 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the picturesque braggart. Those who occur 
to the i^nd most readily are Scott's creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a background of rather hypocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display Itself in speech. In the 
Principles of Psychology, hy William James (2 vols., London, 
1891), self-satisfaction as a primitive emotion is discussed 
in the section on ‘Self-feeling,' i. 305. Paulsen (A System 
of Ethics, London, 1899) distmgulshes between pnde, which 
rrahes to be somebody, and vanity, which wishes only to 
appear somebo^. In several books, e.g. A Manual of Psy- 
chology, hy G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of boasting to the 
pathology of the mind is recognized, but nothing Is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. The older Evan- 
gelical preachers dealt frequently with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting ; e.g. in Simeon’s Works (1832) there are three 
such sermons ; Ui. 423, xvl. 603, xvii. 297. Modern sermons tend 
to deal more with motives, but F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
(ill. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ la interesting, because it indicates 
the relation of boasting to slander and persecution. Of. also 
Cathedral and University Sermons, by R. W. Church (1892) (in 
Serm. 4, a discussion of the modem equivalent of the Greek 
hybris]', and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, 1868 (L 162 ; ‘ Profession without Ostentation,' and vill. 
172 : ‘ Vanity of Human Glory ’). J. W. OMAN. 

BOAT.— See Ships and Boats. 
BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature). — 

Introduction : (1) Etymologj’, (2) Little Vehicle. 

I. Principles conducive to Buddhahood. 

II. Controversy (Little Vehicle) : Is a Bodhisattva a 

supernatural being? 

in. Stages in the career of a Bodhisattva. 

IV. Spiritual life of a candidate for Buddhahood. 
Introduction.— (1) Etymology.— Bodhisattvava 
usually translated ‘ one ■whose essence is perfect 
Itno'wledge’ essence,’ ‘o'wn nature,’ sm- 
bhava). It is very possible that this -was the 
original meaning of the'word; historically, ho'wever, 
bodhisattva= ‘ one who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier-Williams, 
Diet. S.V.), i.e. ‘ a future Buddha.’ As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva=cAitfa, 

‘ thought,’ vyayasaya, ‘ decision,’ ‘ determination ’ ; 
and a Budoliist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent of abhipraya, ‘intention,’ ‘purpose’; 
thus we should have boahisattva= ‘one whose inten- 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect knowledge.’ * 

This last translation is correct so far as Q) the Bodhisattvas 
of the Little Vehicle, and (2) the inferior Bodhisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concerned. But we shall see that there are 
also Bodhisattvas ‘ whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
PrajUdpdramitd in 2500 articles supports this view, and furnishes 
us with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pai rems-dpn-onu. 
buddhasattva, contrasted with skye-bat sems.dpa=utpanna- 
tattva and abhisaihskarasattva (see Madhyamakilvat. xlv. 10). 

There are a few analogous formations, but they seem to be 
txcluslvely Buddhist: (a) JHanasattva, ‘one whose essence Is 
knowledge ’ or ‘ intelligence ' — an epithet of Mafiju4ri, and in 
Mysticism a common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics; (b) Vajrasattva, ‘one whose essence is diamond’ or 
‘ thunderbolt ’ (see voL i. p. 99, and art. Tantras) ; ( 0 ) Srlbodhi- 


• See Eodhieharyavatdrap. p. 421, 15 (latra [bodhau] satCvam 
abhtfn-dyo 'syeti Mhisatlvah ) ; Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 182, 18f., 
hodhtsattva^bodhiniyatasattva i other etymologies, SditidiaA. 
Idro, lix. 76f. 


sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,’ the honorlflo prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisattvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) Vajrabodhisattvas, w^ith the 
same significance (see art. Tantbas); (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation is byah.ehub semsflpa, the reading rdzogs- 
pai byaA-chub sems-dpa {Madhyamakdvat. p. 79. 3) is some- 
times found, which points to an original sambodhisattva. 

(2) Little Vehicle. — According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have- been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to Sakyamuni, but the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree -with the 
Sanskrit lists. Although plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but also, by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhut [ 2 . 11 .]), there is no in- 
dication in the oldest literature that Sakyamuni or 
his immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. Sakyamuni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats, i.e. 
to quench the passions hy abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of ,the foni’ 
ecstasies (dkyattas), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re-birth (see art. Aehat). Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas has no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for relimon consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtues 
of the Buddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
most ancient theory. It is found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Four asahkhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. Ages of the "World 
[Bud.]) and & hundred thousand ages [halpas) 
have passed since the future Sakyamuni, who then 
bore the name of Sumedha, discovered the way to 
nirvana through the attainment of arhat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dipankara, then 
‘reigning,’ he renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow (pranidhana) or 
supplication {prdrthana, abhinirhara). Dipankara 

S eds to ascertain whether the vow -will be 
ed, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedha ivill be the perfect Buddha Sakyamuni. 
This is the prophecy (iwa7ikimna).+ Sumedha now 
knows that he is a seeu of Buddha Ifiuddhablja), a 
young shoot of Buddha (buddhahhura), and -with 
firm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
■virtues {pdramita)t that make a Buddha. His 
‘career’ or ‘course’ {charya) continues through 
numerous re-births, animu, human, and divine. 
At last the future Sakyamimi is re-bom in a high 
heaven, as king of the Tu§ita gods ; and it is thwe 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation (halahala) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of the 
future Buddha. § Leaving the throne of the Tu^itas, 
• The chief source Is very late. It la the Introduction to the 
Jdtaka (6th cent. a.d., ed. FausbBU, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 18S0, and Chalmers, 1895). See RockhIU, lAOS 
18, 1. 1 ; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88 ; and Kem, Manual, 
p. 65. 

t i.e. the DXpaAkarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese records, and the sculptures. Seo Fouoher, Art grlco- 
bouddhique, 1. 273. In the Mahdrastu, the future Sikj-amnni is 
called Megha ; in the Divydvaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has been vydkrta, he cannot turn backward ; he is 
niyata, ‘ definitely assured of becoming Buddha.’ In the Great 
Vehicle, mention Is made of the ‘ appointment,' ‘ qualification ’ 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by the Buddhas. Such a 
‘qualified’ man possesses ’causes of success’ (purrq/tnafcrfd- 
dhik&ra=hetusa>}ipannabodhisattva)t and such ‘qualification' 
can be styled ‘ benediction ’ (adhifthdna). There Is a second 
vydkarapa, styled ‘ great,’ in the eighth stage (see SutrdlaA- 
kdra, xix. 85). 

1 See below, p. 740. 

5 There are therefore three stages : the vow(abhinirhdra), the 
prophecy (vydkarapa), and the acclamation (haldhala). Accord, 
lag to Sp. Hardy (apud Ecm), the stages are : intention (manas), 
TOW (jprapidhdna), pronouncing that vow {vdkpranidhdna), re- 
velation (pfrarotio). On the systems of the Mahdvastu and the 
Great Vehicle, see p. 744 R. 
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he is horn in the womb of Mayadevi,* and lives, 
in human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi ; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the important fact that the 
schools o{ the Little Vehicle, not only in Ceylon but also In 
India proper (Sautrantikos, Vaibhasikas, etc,), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and naturally they have pro- 
fited by the advance of peculation. The AhMdharmahoiavya- 
hhya (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. 203) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arhats as compared with Bodhisattvas : 
‘ Having expelled self-love from the series of sarhskdras that 
constitutes their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest bom of compassion, and they 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man (madhya), i.e. the Pratyeka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat-ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the existences of the sathsdra ; because 
this temporal happiness is an abode of suffering. The superior 
man (ire^tha), i.e. the Bodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness (dbhyudayika) tor others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness {nijiireycua- 
svaihdva ) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness (sukham obhyudayikanailyireyasikam), and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, i.e. Buddhabood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.' 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may be grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which \vill complete 
the present article : (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhabood, i.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhabood {buddhaJedraha dharma ) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva — is he a ‘liyperphysical’ being? can he re- 
trace his course? ; (3) determination of the successive 
stages in the career of the future Buddha ; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhabood. 

I. PHIHCIPLES CONDVOIVE TO BUDDHAHOOD. — 
The Bodhi,t Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas.j: .^1 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
ekabuddhas or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘ sight of the truth ’ has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist- 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodAi of 
the Buddhas, or samyaksambodhi, includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience {sarvajiiatva), uni- 
versal knowledge {sarvakdrajnatva), and conse- 
quently omnipotence. The I'erfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, >vith power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially In that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, ns will be seen below in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are In 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world {nekkhamma'),\i) wisdom or knowledge, (B) energy, 
(6) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness isaehcha), (8) resmu- 
tion (adAtgAano), (9) charity or benevolence (meffd), (10) in- 


* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 110 f. 

t Authorities: AfodAyanmi-recofara, Bodhisattvacharydvatdra, 
Lalitaviftara [list of the 100 dharmdlokamukhas, p. SI ff., tr. by 
Kem, Gesch. I. 405; this will probably be thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
obsen’ed (35. 2) that the four sambhdras were later reduced to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summar 3 -of it will be found in Kem, JIfantial, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theoiy of the Bodnipak- 
khiyas within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sutras to 
Buddhaghofa, see O. A. F. Ehys Davids, Vibhafiga, p. xiv f. 

t See, Kem, Manual, 61, n. 4 ; Oldenbergj Buddha^, 321. In 
the art. MahJtJna the question will be discussed whether it 
is possible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-ship, and. 
Incidentally, whether all beings are destined to become 
Buddhas 


difference, equanimity (upekkhd).* That there is nothing sys- 
tematic here is evident. It is different in the Great Vehicle. 

The Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six ‘ tran- 
scendent’ virtues or pdramitas.'^ By this word 
is to be understood, properly speaking, prajM, 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Pdramita, t^en as 
an adjective, means ‘ arrived at the other side ’ of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone, 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
paramitas, or the virtues of charity {dana), mor- 
ality (Sila), and patience (hsdnti) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural (laukiJca) 
when they are not illuminated by knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor ’ ; they are said to bo supernatural 
(lokottara) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a group 
of the blind to the desired place.’ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised -without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgi-ving (p[iver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements (trikotiparihiddha maitri). 

There is another classification given : karupd (pitj-) or maitri 
.(benevolence)directed towards (1) creatures (sattvdlambana), or 
(2) the * dhairoas ’ (dharmdlambana), or (3) without object (an- 
dlambana) [Sik^ds. 212. 12]. It may be assumed that, etymo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man who 
has recognized the nothingness of the c;ro (pudgalanairdtmya), 
but still oelieves in the reality of the elements constituting this 
apparent ego (dharmasvabhdva). The books of the Prajfia draw 
a distinction between the Bodhisattva ‘who perceives things' 
taupatambika)and the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discording the second stage (see art. ilABArtKA). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
I constitute the equipment of merit (punyasambhara) 
of the future Buddha. Th^ are sustained by the 
virtue of ener^ (viiya). They bear fruit, more 
! and more excdlent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the ‘material body’ 
(rupakdya) of a Buddha, whether it be the bony 
I adorned with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
' by Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742'’), or rather the 
so-called beatific body (sambhogakdya, ‘ body of 
enjoyment ’) which the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattv'as worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajfid) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation (dhydna, samadhi). We have seen 
[ that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these -virtues. In fact, not only does 
I knowledge require a pure ‘ field ’ wherein to_ be 
I bom and develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego (pudgala) and of the 
notliingness of things (dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
things, unless the growing exercise of charity 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, and 
I our lives. Science constitutes the equipment of 
! knowledge (jilanasambhara), which is the real 
cause of what is called the ‘ body of law of a 
Buddha ’ (dharmakdya ; see artt. ADIBHDDHA, 

, MahXyXna), that is to say, ‘ a series of perfectly 
I 'pxirepTVRevp\es’ (andsravadharmasantana), ‘empti- 

* See Kem, A/anuoI, p. 66 ; Childera, p. 335. Each of these 
ten virtues has three degrees: upapdramitd, pdramitd, para^ 
matthaparamitd, e.g. with regard to almsgii-ing : (1) giving of 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical books (Chariydpi(aka), not one of the oldest, 

• containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into verse ’ (Ithys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p. 176), gives examples showing how 
Sakyamuni practised ail these virtues. 

t See F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1904, p. 647; MadByamakdva- 
tdra, p. 30 ; and Mus/on, 1907, p. 278. A cognate form is pdramX ; 
and there is also paramatd, ' excellence,' which forms a sort of 
ploy upon words. On the system of the ten pdramitds In the 
Great Vehicle, see below, p. 748. 
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ness devoid of support’ (nirdlambd iunyata), in 
other 'words, emptjf aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvana.'* 

Each of the pciramitas bears fruits relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures. Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and ‘causes to ripen' (=convert3) avaricious 
beings ; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral beins^ ; patience suppresses all wickedness, 
all selfishness, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
(Lai. Si B.). 

Tlie paramilds, however, are often regarded as having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ‘ mature the qualities of aBuddha’ in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, knowledw, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, ns much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘Bodhisattva 
become Tathiigata,' as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
‘vows’ after he has entered nirvaga. It is expedient, how- 
ever, that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,’ anticipating the task which later on he rvill perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played by the four sai\grahavas- 
ttis, or ‘ topics leading to the sympathy of creatures ‘ ; which 
are : giving, kindly address (pnyavdditd), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism {arthacharyd), practising ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours (tarndnarihataW 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
worthy of the name for the simple reason that ha devotes him- 
self to it. 

From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole systeni of the career of the 
Bodhisattva {bodhisattvacharyd). The thought of 
illumination, or bodhichitta, that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,’ is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents : in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards {i.e. in 
celestial re-births, etc.) or '\rnth a 'view to nirvana ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 


This thought is essentially bom of compassion (iartiud) and 
emptiness (Hinyatd). It there were no compassion, as in the 
Idttle Vehide, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com- 
passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the * ego * exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
but not permanently. But the teaching of the Buddhas Is there 
placed pro^dentiaily within reach of the * good ' (sddAu), and 
they pr^uco thoughts of compassion, however Imperfect these 
may oe. This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bo<mi, 
and a support, vi^ the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which it implies. 

The Bodhisatt^’a studies, cultivates, conquers, ripeM, ^es 
hold of the highest ‘concentrations' of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not * realize * them (n<» ; o^emise he 

vmuld obtain nlrvapa os a Sravaka or as a Pratyekabuddba (see 
A.^tasahasrikaf ch. xx.). 

II. CONTKO'VEKSV OF THE LOKOTTARAViDA.— 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certainly goes hack to one of the 
most ancient periods of Bnddhpt speculation. We 
arc acquainted with it only in eo_ far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient sohisins 
{bJusda, as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokotiara, t.c. 
‘superior to the world,’ ‘supernatural, ‘hyper- 
physical.’ 

* It is in this way that the Biiclilbists have endeayonred to 
assure the stabilito’ of their sj-stem, and to reconcile Uw scrioOT 
antinomy of the two dogmas: ‘Nothing caste, and ne muCT 
work, labour, suffer for our neighbour. It is certain, says a 
Madhj-amika philosopher, that our ncighTOur docs not cxi-t , 
but too Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
(mofia) that he must become Buddha for too salvation of 
crcalnrcs ; if not the only way, yet it is the wav to di^troy 
the Illusion of toe ego and of suffering (see artt. Haiiataka, 
MAonvAJiiKAS, VijSXsavamks). ... . , 

t This explanation of these words is borroa-cd from too 
Bodhisatttabhumi', for variations in the wording and delml- 
llons, see Kcm, JfnnimI, p. 67, n. 6; Bumouf, IkivU*, p. 405; 
Minaveff, Rechtrrhts, p. 278, and below, p. 760*. 


The meaning of the word lohottara (Paii foiuffara) in tola 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, In toe current 
lan^ago of thcolog}', ‘ superior to the world ’ in contrast to 
laukika, ‘worldly,’ refers to what leads to nlr'vaga, what 
belongs to toe Buddhist saints as such; it is a question of 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, etc. pfiie Bodhisattva is said to 
enter toe lokotiara gati when he reaches his first ' stage.’] It is 
most probable that toe word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would certainly be unfairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain views of toe Great Vehicle, wo 
were to understand it to mean ‘ superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings lAitoout concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,’ ‘superior to toe world of becoming,* 
escaped from the caihsdra, or entering therein only by celestial 
magic, os toe Effga of toe Bhagaoadgltd (see below). But 
it would be a much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by Pali scholars, that 
the Buddha is ’ superior to toe world ’ because, although of this 
world, he Is not deflied by the vices of toe world. The schools 
which ore heretical from toe orthodox Pail standpoint meant 
quite a different thing by tokott-ara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would bo 
incomprehensible that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, as ‘ aflirmlng toe Buddha’s superiority to 
the world’ (fokottaravddin).* 

lYe ought to bo cautious not to introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views of the Order, and, to say toe least 
oi it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may ^y that the traditional data and toe earliest views 
regarding Sakj-amuni, before ns well as after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on toe lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationalist, and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyavadln Schools, Phil or 
Sanskrit, etc., Sikj’amnnl, bom after toe manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his solo 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own power. 
Given toe philosophical and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 

‘ no metaphj'sical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth ; only os being greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do but to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that every disciple who la pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.’ -f In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any sect, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is for from exhibiting perfect eubemerism. But by 
toe comparison of features scattered throughout this canon as 
well ns elsewhere, wo find traces of a very violent reaction 
against the tendency which we shall call mythological and 
tMological. , 

One text says that the conception of Sfikyamnni 
was not independent of the interconrse of his father 
and mother — a fact which contradicts a 'oniversally 
accepted doctrine.J There are set forth, as char- 
acteristic of the Mahiisanghika-Lokottaravfidin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhisattva’s 
descent into the matemod womb in the form of an 
elephant, (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth through 
his mother’s side : three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin- 
ally one, and that the ‘ heretical ' views arose much later in too 
course of the centurira. This opinion, on other grounds. Is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MAiilTilNA, Sects 
(B ud.]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
confiicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara, AUhasdlini, pp. 21S-1 ; 
ond on tlio confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. Stud, 642. 

t See Oldenherg, Buddha^, SSI. 

(The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
toe conception, the uterine life, and the birth of toe Bodhl- 
sattva, are, if toe writer is not mistaken, Majjhima, i’fi. US, and 
Digha, it 12 ; see also Afiguttara, il. 180 (Kern, Man. IS, n, 2). 
In all the texts toe Bodhisattva is aupapddul-a, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and wiOiont regard to 
the ordinary laws of conception (to deny toe existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, btgha, L 65). The only exceptions 
ore (1) toeTilictan Abhini{kramapasutra, where toe Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhodana and 
MaySdevi to study too country, toe caste, and too woman in 
whom he is to become Incarnate (see Foucaux, tr. of Lalila., 
ISIS, p. xxi; references to Dulra, iii. 449, where Hockhiil’s 
interpretation {Li.fe, p. 16) Ecems less correct ; see also Milinda, 
p. 76, which la not so explicit]: (2) BalUa, p. E7, where un- 
beh’evers are condemned ; and (S) such texts as collected by 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 
Suddhodana os his father, let us say ns his ‘putative’ father 
because Sumltra ’ is loo old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons.' That such statements prove 
nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in toe 
Lalitaristara. On toe other hand, it is only in toe tin?i4rat!o 
that toe virginity of the mother of Buddha b assorted 
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fications),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mahasahghikas would not have given them such 
an important place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world. ’t 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-lcnown biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, imder the influence 
of former sin,^; that at first he wished to preach 
the Law to some friends who were already dead, 
and that. he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvamapra- 
hhasa). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world ; ‘ I am not a man, a god. 
. . . Know, 0 Brahman, that I am a Buddha’; 
and again: ‘Bom in the world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and I ^weU above the 
world.’ Whence it follows that Sakyamuni, born 
as a man, has, by the conquest of the Bodhi, 
obtained a transformation of his nature ; ho is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, ho is a 
Buddha. 

Neither of these texts— the second (SaihyuUa, iii. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulyakns to support their docetic 
views (Eathdvatthu, xvili. 1, see below, p. 743>), the first {Aii- 
guttara, ii. 8S) is mentioned by Kern (^Manual, p. 64)— is, of 
course, altogether conclusive. Neither the author of the KathS- 
vatthu nor Prof. Oldenberg would admit the lokottara inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg says in so many words that Kern has 
misunderstood the meaning of the saying, ‘ I am not a man . . . 
I am a Buddha.’ The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha's humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sakyamuni, since he became a Buddha, 
possesses ‘ nlrvapa-with-residue ' (topadhUefanirvdg^a)', ho is 
parinirvxta, that is to say, altogether passionless, ergo not a 
man. Such is the interpretation of Buddhaghosa (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said byM. Oltramare, ‘h.v- 
perconsciousness ’ or ‘ non-consciousness ’ (prajilapdramitd). 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddha. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, ‘ I am not a man 
..." foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may be made (1) to tbe faculty that Sakj-amunl 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world (JDlgha, ii. 118) ; (2) to his ‘ transfiguration ’ (<&. p. 
184) ; and especially (3) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : ‘ When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles (or brahmans, householders, gods, Uara-gods, 
Brahma-pods], before I had seated myself there ... I used to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, “Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or a 
god?" fiiien having instructed them, ... I would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away ; and 
would say, . . a man or a god?”’ (ib. p. 109; Ehys Davids, 
SES xi. 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
a god ; he appears as a man or as a god ; he is a Buddha ; ho is 
above and outside of existence. 

• It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jataka, 
p. 60; Kookhill, Life, p. 16 ; also AbhidharmakoiavyalMya, fol. 
219) ; in the Lalita, p. 66, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bharhut medallion representing the ‘ descent 
of Bhagavat’ (Plate xxviiL), see Minayeff, Recherches, p. 140; 
Oldenberg, Buddh. Studien, p. 642 ; Foucher, Art grlco-bmid- 
dhigue, i. 291. 

i lldh&vastUj i. 96. 

1 On this point, which is open to dispute, see ililinda, 134 ; 
Rhja Davids, i. 190; ct. Mahdcastu, i. 169, 0. It is certain 
that the ' Pali ' Buddha Is not free from sulTering. 

5 M'ith regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, JRAS, 1908, 
p. SSI. 


Sakyamuni, then, was bom as a man. It is, in - 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha, 
in his last existence (charamabhavika bodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one time as a Ksat- 
riya, at another as a Brahman.* He is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises. To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buddhas, before 
the conquest of the Bodhi ? 

From the time of his birth Sskyamuni possesses the thirty-two 
marks {laksapa, lakkhana) of the ‘neat man ' (makdpttrufa), 
and the eighty secondary signs (anuvyahjana). (Sanskrit 
authorities in Vharmasaftgraha, p. 63 f.; Mahdvastu, ii. 29, 
213 f.; Bodhisattvabhumi, m. v. ; Pali authorities in Majjhima, 
ii. 136 ; Bigha, ii. 17.] These marks, to which K Senart has 
devoted very careful study (Ligende du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation, 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Vi?iju. 
Although the name mahdpurufa, which is the current designa- 
tion_ol Vigpu, is applied, in Buddhism, to the eight classes 
of Aryas (srotaSpattiphalapratipannaka, etc., lladhyamaka- 
vyUi, xxiv. ; ct. Chullavagga, xli. 2, 6), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns (chakravartins), and to Bodhi- 
sattvas in tbeir last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6 ; Rgya-eher- 
rol-pa, 98, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly, 
in the present writer’s opinion, by E. Senart, Ligende, 88 n.). 

(It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the ‘ marks * 
in tbeir perfection, the future Buddhas possess the same in 
germ-state and ‘ripen ’ them for centuries ; see Lotus, viii. 18 ; 
Bodhicharydvatdra, vii. 44 ; Bodhisattvabhumi, ra. v. ; Abhi- 
dharmakqia, Soo. As. 2196.] 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Bodhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal sovereigns, and especially those who reign over 
the four continents (cndturdvipaka), are no less superhuman ; 
they are n^ertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
body that Sbkyamuni showed tqgods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer so far as possible. 

One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Maha- 
sanghikas of the Madhyadeiaf (a half-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Little Vehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the 
world {loleena samam), that everything about 
them is supematxiral {lokottaram), that, if the^y 
seem to think, speak, act, and suffer like us, it 
is merely by condescension, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness {lokanuvartana),X but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way bom 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their oivn powers (svagunanirvptta), that their 
mothers (and their wives lilso) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ righc 
side without injuring her, it is because their form 
(rupa), i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual [mano- 
maya, ‘made of mind’), i.e. gifowi- immaterial. 
And a sect, the Ekavyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected -with the Lokottaravadins of tha Mahavastu, 


maintain that there is no matter {rupa) in the 
Buddha. § 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestetion 
in this world of the marvellous being who reign^ 
among the Tu§ita ^ds was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity in con- 
descension to the ways of the world (lokanuvar- 
* Lalita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a god, i.e, if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel discouragement. 

fThis sect, which we shall discuss presently (see be^w, 
p. 744), is comparatively well kno^vn to ua through the mcma- 
vastu. one of its canonical books, edited by E. Senart (see 
A. Barth, Journal des Savants, Aug.-Oct. 1899, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Kathdvatthu ana 
works of Vasunutra and Bhavya on the sects (see WasBiiieff, 
Buddhismus ; Bockhill, JAfe)^ , ‘ ^ „ 

The Buddhist ^iadhyadeia, ‘central region,' lies to the East 
of the Madhyade^a properly so call^. It is In reality the 
BtHydeia. Por the ooundaries see Mahdvayga, v, 13, 12 (in 
Kem, Man. 13, n. 8). _ . 

t Mahdvastu, i. 167, 16 ff. The Bame fonnula (efd lokdnu- 
vartand) is familiar to the Purva4ailas who apply it to the 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is in order 
to put himself into touch with the faithful that he preaches 
doctrines serviceable (pttdgala, slcandha, etc.), but in reality 
false (see 3/adAt/flmai:dpfl«dra,p. 314). , , ^ ^ 

S Rockhlll, Life^ P- 188. On the mind-made hody, see the 
discussion in Poussin, Opinions sur Phistoire ds la degmattgus 
bouddhiqus, Paris, 1909, p. 258. 
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tana). The body which he shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the ‘ worldly ’ mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Katkavatthu 
(xvii. 1), * forerunning ^e Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 
person into the womb of Mfiyfi; he merely sent 
down to tills world a double of his person, or, 
rather, a phantom. According to tlie Baiabhiimika, 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 
noted) theLaliiavisfara (p. 36) the Bodhisattva does 
not come doim to the earth; he does no more 
than ‘show’ (sandariayati) his descent, his so- 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
Bodhi, and nirvana.t In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘ Bodhisattva in his last birth ’ (see artt. Lotos 
OF THE True Law, Adibuddha, etc.). This 
theory of the apparent descents, avatdras of 
the q«asi-etemal TathSgata, is the last phase of 
tte lohottaravada. According to Sutralahkara, 
Sakyamuni, even in the Tusita- heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘ contrived body ’ {nirmana). 

According to another theory, less categorical, the Law has 
been reached by Anandn {Kathdvatthu, i^dii. 1). This means 
that Sakyamuni, although he was a real man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, ^ce the Enlightenment, in a definite 
state of concentration or trance (samaShi, dhiidna ) ; and can a 
being in dAj/dna-state speak ? We know from EathdvatOiu and 
from Bhavya that schoois were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the power of speaking to the ‘concentrated* 
saints assume that Buddha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Kumarila in Tantra- 
vdrttika has mod Jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Great Vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nairmdniB 
rddhi). Elsewhere the organ of preaching la the smile of 
SSkyamnni, or the light that arises from his t<rp« (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words : each disciple heard them with the 
developments his o\vn disposition allowed. 

Towetber tvith the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodhisattva ‘ arriv'ed at 
his last existence’ {sannikr^fa bodhisattva), there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the course of liis long career. 
Is he a ‘saint’ or an ‘ordinary man’? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 

According to the Introduction to the Jdtaia, it is only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, i.e. the right of entering nirvapa 
at his next death, that Sumedha (the future ^kyamuni) con- 
ceives the idea of becoming Buddha. The quality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the quaUtj- of Arhat. 
Without examining how far. this is compatible with the con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Sikyamunl, bom as an ordinary 
mortal, will once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists inquired if all the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sakyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
BidnthoM, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (drj/d), or whether ho remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career, an ordinary man (prfnugjona), what 
grade he occupies in sainthood, srctadi>atti, the first, or arhat- 
ship, the fourth grade, and at what time he attmns to those 
grades. 

The Great Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
others subsidiary to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the eridence of the MahSsaftghikas (see ii.) supplies only a lew 
documents sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who have 
taken the vow to become Buddhas ‘are exempt from births in 
the aficAi, with the ghosts (prrfos), among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses ; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs ; they are never guilty 
of mortal sin ; they do not lose sight of the doctrine of action 
and its fmits ; in their divine births thev are never insentient 
gods, etc. ; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk ns acting for the world's 
welfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues.’ t 

This passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 


* These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
VehibTikns. Jlinayelf has noticed that this sect is much later 
than the traditional but disputable date of the KaUidvatthu 
(B.a 216). On Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, see JRAS, 
1807. p. 1S2. 

■ t ^0 p. 746*. 

i Jdtaia, Introd. w. 2S2-25S, quoted by Kem, Man, 67, n. 9. 


the vow can be guilty of mortal sin,* or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ‘ root 
of merit* ; but it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail- 
ing evil destinies, e.g. re-birth into the womra of higher animals, 
andprobably into certain kinds of hells.) The same Impression 
is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
possess concerning the Haimavatas.f They hold that the 
Bodhisattvas are prthagjanas whose most notable character- 
istic is freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
tabhidhgdehUta)', but are not exempt from error (mofta) or 
desire (riipa). The Sautrantikas were undoubtedly of the same 
opinion (Wass. 276, ad Jinem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committed during the course of his cxistcnccs.5 
These, it is true, may be expkuned without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is undoubtedly what is done by the 
Mahasafighikas. "The Bodhisattvas,* they say, ‘are free from 
desire and malice (cgdpdda, vOiethana ) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures ’ 0'*us3. 237 [260) ; cf. Hockhill, 183). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a relipous tendency is 
found in the Mahayina literature. There we see the Bodhi- 
eattvas * rushing into the Avichl like swans into a lotus pond.* I 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures'; because 
they have declared, *1 am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to pear 
it in the regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape.* ^ 

It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two lands of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddlia appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 
The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised the virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
providence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 
Idta (see art. Avalokite^vARA), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high ‘ spheres ’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III. BhOMIS, or STAGES IN THE CAREER OF 
THE B0DHISATTVA.**--The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the hrdvaha, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

Wo nre expressly informed about this in various sources. ft 
The Sravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first * storey' ' (ftAfimO ft of 
the way (gnarga), namely, the position of srotadpanna (=he 
who has entered the course). Thence he ascends to the states 
of sakrddgdmin, andgdmin, and lastly arhat. According to an- 
other account, there nre eight stages : the srotadpanna who 
possesses the * fruit * of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the pratipannalui, or candidate qualified for this fruit. 


• The llahSsafighikas assert the same thing of the srota- 
dpanna, Wassilieff, 210 (264). 

) See Madhgamakdratdra, 39, 7, on animal births, births in 
hell, etc., of persons who practise charity hut violate the * Penta- 
logue.* Cf. below, p. Tlli*. 

1 According to Vnsumitra (IVass. 278); Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Eockhill, 190). 

5 On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathdratihu, xxiiL 3, Jdtakamdld, xxxiil. 3. 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, JAOS, 1900, p. 464 ; Wassilieff, 
p. 163, According to Sutrdlahiara, as long as the future 
Buddha has not acquired a 'stage* (see below, p. 746»), his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad(iammar(ise7ia). After- 
wards he is re-bom according to his * vows * (pragidhdna) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births nre only apparent 
tribhutvddhipatgena . . . npapatti). In Grunwedel, ligth. p. 
199, statistics will he found of the various re-births of the 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni according to the Jdtatas. He was 
three times a Chapcjala, once a dice-player, once a Jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman: ‘At the same instant . . . 
the female sex of the daughter of SSgara disappeared ; the male 
sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattva* 
(Lotus, Kem, p. 253 ; but see p. 257 ; Si-do-in-dzou, p. 123, etc,). 
In the Pali Jataka, the Bodhisattva is never a female ; bat that 
this rule is modem is proved by the sculptures of Bhilrhut (see 
Foacher, Les rspr/sentations des Jdtaias, p. SS). 

S LodhichargdratdrapaHJiid, p. 340, 13 (viil. 107), SUfd. 
samuehchaya, p. 360, 8. 

^ Siifds. p, 280. 

*• i!Aum£=‘stagc,*or ‘storey ’(of a house), or ‘catego^* (for 
instance, Dirydraddna,p. 230. 23). Theioius has once dadrutit 
nbhumx, xvL 3, see Kem, ad toe., and the AftasShasrUd. 
dhdtu, aeinirartanigadhdtu. 

it Jtadhgamaidratdra, IS, 6; BodhisattrabhumC, ii. Iv. 

jj The term bhumi la used in the P511 Abhidhamma (see 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist PsycJiclogy, p. 82) as cquivralenl 
iomagga, 'way.* 
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and BO on. Consequently there are eight noble individuals 
(arpaptidgalas or mahapuru^apudgalat). Moreover, soholastics 
regard the future ^avakas, who are not yet qualified for the 
possession of fruit (Ist “s style them pratipannakas to srota- 
dpattipralipannakatva, ‘candidates for the first candidate- 
ship ’), ns belonging to n preliminary stage or gotrabhumi. 
Although the Schools disagree on this point, the general 
opinion is that not only the arhat but also the srotadpanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the follotving : — 

There is a preliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly speaking, is only a ‘ future Bodhi- 
sattva,’ and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called Prakpti- 
char^a,f ‘the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ and which begins when 
the future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodhi. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi {pratliamachittotpadika), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vehicle' (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydnasamprasthita), or again ‘ the be- 
ginner’ (ddikarmika), ‘who is eager to start on 
his journey’ (gantukSma), but who has not yet 
set out.t 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘who follows out_ the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattvas ’ (bodhisatt- 
vacharydii charan), who adopts a career ‘ in con- 
formity ivith the vow ’ {anulomacTiaryd), ‘ who is 
on the march’ {gantp), ‘who is endowed with 
practice ’ (charydpratipanna). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return ’§ (avinivartanlyd 
bhumi). It was at the beginning of this period 
(anivartanacharyd) that the future Sfikyamuni 
received the prediction (vydkarapa) from Dipah- 
kara {Mahdvastu),}\ 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothmg that is opposed to ancient 
ideas ; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the Jdtaka (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards. IT On the one hand, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the bhv/mis as their special right 
(Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 23) ; on the other, the 
Hmayanists reproached their opponents with 
having invented the ten bhumis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer teUs us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, the Mahasanghikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdvastu, in which was set forth a 

* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist schoiasti- 
cism (see Saihyutta, v. S60). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotus states that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 6 1., ond 
Kem, ad lot.-, there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 
Brtvnkns). 

t A term, derived from the Mdhivatlu, corresponding to 
gotrabhumi (see below, 746). 

t According to the texts of the Great Vehide quoted in 
Sikfiisamuehchaya, 212, 12 and 813, 19 ; this sti^e corresponds 
to the pra-gidhdnacharya of the Mahdvastu, and to the 
adhimukticharyabhiimi of Bodhisattvabhumi and Sutrdlail- 
kdra. 

5 See especially Af{asdhasrikS prajHapdramitd, oh. xxii. 

B Instead of ‘career,’ or ‘stage without return,’ the text, 
Siksds. 212, 12, has ‘Bodhisattva possessing the anutpatti- 
kadharmaksdnti,’ Wo shail see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth bhiimi In order to possess this k^dnti, while all the 
bhumis (indudlng the first) are ‘ without return,’ at least 
according to modem authorities (see below, 745* and 747)._ 

^ The idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva’s career into several periods, 
but (1) the practical meaning of this teaching : everybody has 
to become a Bodhisattva ; and (2) the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘dwelling in the bhumis,’ a kind of God-Proii- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in ail the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. f , and p. 746’). 


theory of the ten bhumis (Wass. 262 f.). On this 
point, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
Great Assembly ’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its bhumis, however, 
are not the same as those of the Mahayana [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should he put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic, 
that the first seven are only a subdivision- of 
‘charyds’ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration, 
the last three alone being exempt from ‘ return.’ 

The account of the bhumis In the Mahdvastu • seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contact with the Dalabhumaka and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately, this account is confused, frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this point 
information supplied by Ohandraklrti, who, as we shall see, 
complicates rather than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should be made to E. Senart’s analysis, from which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The (future] Bodhisattva, who has not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bodhi (pra-gidhichitta), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being reduced to headache [iirfaparitdpa; 
cf. Bodhicharydv. I. 21] (i. 104, 6). The first bhUmi is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi; ‘May we become perfect Buddhas’ 
(80, 6). This thought immediately destroys previous sins, 
literally, ‘covers’ them (104,3; cf. Bodhicharyav. L 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ordinary man’ (102, IS and 78, 11). He is 
regarded os an ijya (prdptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men (pTdKTtapurusa= pythogjana, 80, 16) ;t 
but his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). In 
theory he does not encounter e^ destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Sryas (drydpavdda;t here it is chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are concerned), ho will be 
re-born in a ‘particular beB’ (pratyekanaraka) Instead of being 
re-bom in the Aviohi, in a Preta rrith a small body (as opposed 
to the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
k(udratiryagyoni).i He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
or a eunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a Srfivaka (=: Arhat), of a Srotafipanna, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such and 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhumi to 
the next. The Bodhisattvas destined to proceed uninterruptedly 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth bhumi,l the 
works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. ‘ They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas ’ (106, 13), for from 
this moment they cannot fall {anivartiya). They are Ohakra- 
vartin kings ; they teach the Law (107, 8). It is a curious 
foot that, whereas the names of the first seven bhumis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we bud janmanidelaiX), which recalls tbs janmabhumi, ‘birth- 
stage ’ of the Dalabhumaka ^i.e. where one chooses his birth- 
place) ; then, yauvardjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign^ which is attested by the 


• See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
(i. XXV f.), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899. 

t The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated : prathamdydm 
bhumau bodhisattva^ prthagjand iti fn-dptaphaid bhavanti iti 
daksirfiydl cha lokdndih virochenti. E. Senart translates 
(p. 437) : ‘The Bodhisattvas who are in the first bhumi, ordinary 
men toougb they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all people 
. . .’ But he sums up (p. xxvli): • The Bodhisattvas at this 
stage are still ordinary men.’ And, with regard to the Bodhl- 
snttvas of the seventh bhumi, we have (p. 102, 8) sdmante 
pythaojanatdye, which the present writer, like E. Senart 
(p. 467), understands to mean ‘in consequence of their position 
ns prthagjanas.’ It would be necessary, therefore, to interpret 
the first passage (78, 11) thus : ‘The Bodhisattvas are o^ary 
men, but they are worthy of the world’s rpnect as if they 
were BuintSv* Unfortunatclyi Ohandraklrti (Siddhpamakciw^ttf 
xxiv. 6) informs us that ‘the scholars of the MadhyadeSa, 
foUowintj the arrangement of stages taught In the JIahdvastu, 
claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the firet stage imssessM 
the darlanamdrga,’ that Is to say, has obtained the fruit 
of the srofadpafft. . 

IThe formula of the AWidAormaioJo is as follows : ‘There 
are no Arhats in this world.’ It Implies a rejection of the True 
Law (saddharmapratiksepa), and seems inseparable from the 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit : nOsti 
daftem . . . etc. SeeDigha. i. 65. 

5 Of. above, p. 743*. ... 

t We are told (L 105, 4) that the Jatakos, and the heroic 
charities too, refer to the eighth and following bhumis. This Is 
very strange. 
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Uadhyamak&vatdra ; and, finally, abhifehabJiumi (royal unc- 
tion), examples of which are very numerous.* 

The final attainment (paripuraxia) of the tenth 6A«m» results 
In the descent of the Bodhlsattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 
career. 

The close parallelism should be noticed between Mahdvitftu, 
i. 142, and Lalitavistara, 86, 1-4. The remarkable difference Is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
saint to ‘show’t (sandarianatd) his descent, birth, entrance 
into religion, . . . and the great nirvapa ; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
in the Mahdvastu, however lokottaravadin it clahns to be. 

In the system of the Mahayana or of the 
Pfiramitas {pdramitdnaya) J there is a very clear 
distinction between the first seven stages and the 
last three, but this distinction does not seem to 
be based on the same principle as that of the 
Mahdvastu. Prom the first * bliumi of the Bodhi- 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final 
Buccess.§ Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Mahayana began with the conception of the 
Mahdvastu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Achald (immovable), 

' because it cannot be removed,’ or again {Bodhi~ 
sattvabhiimi) that of Niyatabhumi, ‘world in 
which the faithful wUl surely (attain the state 
of Buddha).’ Various notices lead ns to believe 
that the possession of the anutpattikalcsdnti,\\ 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces the ' prediction ’ (vyaharana), is not 
separable from the avaivartiJcabhumi or avinivar- 
taniyao, the ‘stage without return.’ “ir 
We are now able to follow the ‘stages’ in 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle. The material may be subdivided into 
three heads : the future Bodhlsattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

I. First Period: The future Boahisattva . — ^We 
have seen that, according to the Introduction 
to the Jdtaka, the future SSkyamuni was almost 
lipe for arhat-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipankara caused the thought of becoming Buddlia 
to arise ■edthin him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than the state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined {aniyatagotra).ff 

• This consecration evidently takes place in the Tapta 
heaven, for there are certain qualities which the Bodhisattva 
does not possess until ‘after the Tu?ita' (see ilahdvastu, i. 
p. xxxvi). 

t See above, p. 743*, and below, p. 747», n. }. 
j Also in the Tantras (fnantranaya in contrast to pdra- 
mitdnaya). 

5 The Bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage' is contrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the saVisdra, lifted up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins {Sodhicha^dv. 
Iv. 11). Nevertheless Ohandrakirti (Aladhyamakdvatdra, 61) 
seems to foresee that a predestined Bodhisattva (niyata, see 
p. 789>>, n. t) may indulge in an angry tlioughc. In the present 
writer’s opinion the passage should be interoreted thus : ‘ And 
If, to suppose uhat is against alt probability, a predestined 
bodhisattva should happen to produce on angry thought.’ 

I See p. 744», n. il. 

V Lalitavistara, 85, 1. 21, and Si’tfds. 318, 19, compared with 
Aftasahasrikd, 60. 

’•Authorities. — (1) AstasdhasriiM prajltdpdramitd, ivllfl. 
(2) Dafabliumaka, or JDaiabhumika sutra, of which there 
exists a recension, augmented by Prakrit verses, called the 
SalabhumUvara, one of the nine Dharmas of the Ncp.’ilcse 
literature. Numerous quotations by SSntideva (Silfds.), 
Pmjn&karamati, etc., show theimportance of this book, which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese a.d. 205-316. (See 
Nanjio, 105, 110.) It is utilized by (3) the Lodhisattrabhumi, 
a text-book of theYogaohkra (or njuSnavadin) school, (4) the 
Uadhyarnakdvatara, a work of Ohandrakirti the Madhyamika 
teacher (see p. 74S), (5) the SutrdlaAkdra of Maitreya-Asafiga. 

ft See AffttsdAosnla prajndpdramitd, p. 33, 17, ye tv oro- 
krdntdb samyaktvaniydinaih na te bhavyd anuttardydih sam- 
yai^mbodhaii chitiam ufpadayifum,' Personswhohave entered 
•‘ascertainment to arhatship" (more accurately “the state 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the ivelfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a ‘ bhumP 
passes, which is preparatory (parikarma”, upa- 
chdrabhumi) to the Bodhisattvabhumis, and is 
subdivided into gotrabhumi and adhimukticharyd- 
bhumi.* 

(1) Gotrabhumi t is a stage of preparation {Lafikdv. 63, 6). 
Just as, even in the egg, the embryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Garuda differs from all other birds in the em- 
bryonic state, BO the future Bodhisattva ifihaviyyad’) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family ^otra) of the 
Bodbisattvas. He possesses a certain ‘disposition’ which pre- 
disposes him to the vow of Bodhi. He possesses certain 
innate (f.e. acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities (prafcrft”) which incline him to compassion ; for com- 
passion is the essential element in the vow of BodhL He is 
land and good (bJiadra). Incapable of committing a mortal 
sin (for these are, above all, sins of hatred),} he avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ; 5 but he 
commits sins of love (rdga). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of good and generous men forgetting 
themselves, e.g. in passion. These men, although ignorant and 
guilty, belong to the race of Bodbisattvas. 

(2) Adhimiikticharydbhumi. — ^The dispositions of which we 
have been speaking bear their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical calm of tbs 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are born ‘ aspirations ’ {adhimulAi) towards the state of Buddha. 
In him, if we prefer to put it thus, is bom the thought of Bodhi 
{bodhiehitlotpdda) ; but this thought is only in germ, in the 
state of seed, of cause (fietubhuta)-, there is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thous.and persons who possess it 
at this state, says the A^asdhasrikd (61, 9), are there two, la 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturi^f A 
person thinks of becoming Buddlia (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (6) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or (c) 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or (d) 
because he has compassion for creatures (Sikfds. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; bnt, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry it out 
(drabdha, pratilabdha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adhi- 
mokfa, adhydiaya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth in 
the darkness, which have very little chance of bitting the mark. 
His good works are few in number {parittakann), full of 
omissions and imperfections (fJihidrakarin), casual and un- 
regulated (aniyatakarin). He has to reflect and wish (proti- 
eaiikhydna) in order to do good. He is called * Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen ’ {pa(urathagatika), to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (Sikfds. 
7, 1). His unconstrained love is given to himself ; it is only by 
reflexion that he cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him at the mercy of bis inclinations. His knowledge Of 
truth {prajild) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the Law and from reflexion ; the direct penetrating sight of 
meditation (bhdvand) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe- 
less, by the repetition of ‘ aspirations,’ and by more and more 
studious practice of the good works which they involve, the 
disciple, during three periods, succeeds in purifnng these very 
aspirations (which will henceforth be called adhydiayas), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhimuktieharyd stage 
to enter the stage ‘where aspirations are pure’ {iuddhddhy- 
diaya).^ See, however, p. 747». 

2. Second Period; The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisaftvas. — The stage called hiddhd- 
iayabhumi (or hiddhddhydtaya°), and more com- 
monly the ‘Joyful’ {pramuditd), is, properly 
speaking, the first_ bhumi of the Bodbisattvas. 
(Until noTT the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
eattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
the ten bhumis. We shall see that it does not 

undoubtedly leading to erotadpatti”} cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Buddhas; . . . nevertheless I Joyfuliv 
approve them it they come to produce such thought.’ It u 
noteworthy that the Praiilaparamifd uses the phrase samyak- 
tvaniydma just as the Nikayas do (see Saihyutta, Index, p. 64), 
and contrasts it with bodhisattvaniydma (p. 322, 6). On niydma, 
see p. 746*, n. *, p. 747'’, n. *, and W’ogihara on Bodhisatt^ 
bhumi. 

• ’This is the account of the Lodhisattvabhumi, but there is 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinctions. 
Sec Sikfdsamuebcbaya, rii. 8,viii. 8 ; Jtadhyamakdratdra, IS. 12. 

t The Little Vehicle also knows of a trdvakagolra, ‘ having 
the disposition of a future arhat.’ Here gotrabhumi^bodhi- 
sattva-gotrabhumi. 

1 Cf. below, p. 751'i. The Mahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bodhisattva ; see p. 7446. 

S Heresy which destroys the root of merit, the denial of the 
fruit of actions (see art. Kaema). Bee p. 7446, n. }. 

t To complete this description it would be necessary to 
Interpret and comment Mahdvyutpatti, { 32. 
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differ from the anivartaniyabhumi, ‘ the stage from 
•which there is no “ return,” ’ which was discussed 
above. It is in the ‘Joyful stage,’ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that .^anda is to be 
re-hom under the name of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The ‘Joyful sta"e’ corresponds to what is 
called in the Little vehicle the ‘ first fruit ’ : the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ordinary man’ 
{prthagjana, prdkrfapurusa) but a saint (arya), 
one of the elect (niydmavakranta) ; * for, ha’nng 
brought ‘ worldly ’ (laukika) meditations (dhydna) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural ’ career (lokottaragafi). He is a ‘ graded 
Bodhisattva ’ {hhumisthita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva {paramdrthahodhisattva), 
and he ivill certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a nigh degree all the qualities 
which •will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The deaoriptlon o( this first stage, borrowed by the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi from the DaSahhumikasutra, ia developed accord- 
ing to a Boheme which recurs in all the succeeding stages. 'We 
give it In detail so that Its soholastlo character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage’ is produced, in a soul whoso 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Bodhi’ {chittotpdda) — a 
thought which is the pure e-^pression of charity 
(ddnapdramitd) or of compassion {karunS). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘ absolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, the result of meditation (findvand), i.e. 
resting on an intuitive -view of truth, it con- 
sists of the yow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity — a vow which 
•will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood {samhodhipardyana),^ 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘ bom into the 
family of the Buddha,’ and his joy knows no 
bounds ; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
joy in his goodwill towards aU creatures. 

For him the five terrors {hhaya) — terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an e^vil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘ assem- 
blies ’ — disappear. As he has ‘ produced ’ the vow 
that the sins of all creatures should ‘ ripen ’ in him 
{dtmavaipdkya), i.e. wishing to bear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
U henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘ assembly ’ whatever ? 

(2) He binds himself by the ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space [mahdpranidhdna),t and purifies them : to 

* The murder ol a niyam&vahranta is a capital sin (anon- 
tarya) ; see Jlahdvyutpatti, 123. 3 : niyatabhumisthitasya 
bodhisattvasya ndrayam, and of. on the same topic Abhi- 
dharmakoiav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattva (MS. As. 
Soc. fol. 331a). As observed on p. 746», the eighth stage is 
sometimes called niyatabhiimi; hut, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 7i7t>, n. *). Discrep- 
ancies in sacred books as to the stage which confers niydma 
(niyati), ‘ predestination to Buddhahood,’ led the scholastics 
to specify dillerent kinds of ‘ assured psychological progresses.' 
Sie niydma of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losing andbhogatd and anutpattikadharmak^dnti (see 
below, p. itis the 6th niyatipdta of Sulrdlai\kdra, xlx. 38. 

t This phrase occurs in the Nikayas (see Sathyutta, Index) 
and In Asoka’s edicts (see Senart, L 182, 186, ii. 223). Here, as 
observed by Prof. Ehys Davids, Dialogues, i. 100, sambodhi= 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkarayia, ‘ prediction,' 
t^t the future Arhat gives to himseif, see Saihyutta, v. 359. 

J The prapidhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
In the ten great ones (mahd*), which are all included in the 
tamantabhadra\ ‘universally propitious resolve.’ On the 


render homage to the Buddhas; to preserve and 
preach their Law ; to ascend to the ‘ great nirvana,’ 
after having performed all the works of a Buddha 
since his descent from the Tu?ita; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the ‘stages’ 
and the fulfilment of aU the perfect •virtues in 
order to that end ; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening to the Buddhas there ; 
to purify all the ‘ fields of Buddha ’ (that is to say, 
to make of them so many Sukhavatis) ; -to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and -without error ; 
without abandoning for an instant his o^vn path, 
to exhibit the birth as & ppthagjana, the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvBna.* 

(3)-(4) The disciple possesses ten qualities ‘ which 
purify the stage in which he dwells,’ and ‘ which 
purify the ten stages.’ Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enalne him to ascend from stage to 
stege: faith, compassion, affection or goodwill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigability, 
acquaintance ■with the doctrinal books (worldly 
ana Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in the Bodhisattvapitaka (see MahaySna), and, in 

f eneral, of all the Buddhas of every region, — this 
ecause of (a) the strength of his loving faith, and (b) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhisattvas, that they would be visible— he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahood, and ‘ ripens ’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the ‘ elements of popularity ’ [sahgrdha- 
vastu, see pp. 741*, 750*). All his actions are called 
‘ purifiers of the roots of merit.’ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent.’ 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism. t 

(7) Power, t — ^Whatever act he undertakes, it ia 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
always with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order; it is always with tye 
thought; ‘May I become the first of beings {i.e. 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good.' And all his under- 
takings succeed. He has the energy required? to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religious 

S ath, and, ha-ving entered,? to conquer a hundred 
lodhisattva-trances every second, to perceive a 


prapidhdna, Its subdivisions and its virtues, see Dharma- 
gaiigraha cxii*, Jiodhiekari/avatdra, ix* 36. 

* This somewhat incoherent list of * resolves ' Is cited In Sikfds. 
291, 11 f., and rammed up in the Bodhisattvabhumu The last 
‘resolve* shows that the Mahiyanists did not believe In the 
reality of the ‘Bodhisattvas in their last eadstence/ If the 
present writer^s interpretyxtion of the text 295, 6 Is 

correct, it shows also that Sakj'amuni was believed to have been 
bom as a ‘ an igmoranb person/ ‘ a fooL* 

t In the subsequent stages the Bodhisattva is successi^ly 
Boverelgu king of the four continents, Sakni, Suj’Snw, San^gito 
(a variant of the wordTusita, common In the ancient literature), 
Sunirmitava&xvartin. . . To each stage correraonds a certain 
virtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in toe mw^nd 
more wide*8pread kingdom^ in which he reigns. These virtues 

are successively the pdrarntfafl (see below, p. 748). 

t The description of the prahhava, or ‘ power,* of the Bodhi- 
sattva Is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
numbers Increase. In the Daiahhumaha we find the senes 100, 
1000, 100,000, 100 ko^is (ko{i=10,000,000), 1000 kofis, 100,^ 
kotis. 100,000 nayutas of kotis (najTitadOOjOOO kofis of kofls), 
toe number of the atoms in a hundred thousand times ten grcai 
universes etc. The BodhUattvahhumx is more moderate, but it 
rives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100, 1000, 100,000, 
10.000,000, or a koji, 100 kofis, 1000 kojifl, 100,000 kofte. 

gThis clause ia wanting m toe description of the hlghef 
hhumU. 
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himdred Buddhas, to know the marfcal heings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hundred 
universes tremble, to go to these in his hodUy 
form or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of a hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 kalpas, or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
kalpas in the past and the future, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, ^ravic/jtnoit) a ‘hundred moutlis of 
the Law’ {dharmamukha),\ and to show a hundred 
bodies J (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 
surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Tortcharas {Sodhisattvabhumi) borrows from the Daiabhu- 
maka, is represented in the i/adApamoinrafnra (a }Iadh}"attiika 
book) only by a single sentence : ‘ The Bodhisattva, In the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble ' ; hut this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools of the 
Great Vehicle, every 'graded’ Bodhisattva is a very great 
magician. 

The passage from one bhitmi to the following (bhumer 
bhiimyantarasafikrama'oa ; see Lalita, SS, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always the same. Each 
•stage’ consists essentially in the development of ten certain 
qualities — the perfection, the complete realization (paripur- 
patea, prakarfagamana) ot which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and pves rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and BO on. 

For this reason, there are ten * right dispositions ' (tamgagd- 
iagas) in the first stage (L not contradicting the teachers, 
piinis, etc., 2. liring on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 3. remaining master of one’s 
thought by subduing passions and temptations, etc.) which, 
being Infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter Is termed 
’the world of the Bodhisattvas whoso dispositions arc pure’ 
(jSttddhddhydiaya). 

There are ten ’ applications of the mind to the intellectual 
dispositions’ (diiUdsayamanaskdra) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘entrances into the sight of dharma’ (dharmdloka- 
prateia ; cf. the dharmSlokamukha of the Lalita) for the fourth, 
ten ’equalities of pure dispositions ’ (inftiddAn^ayosamafd) for 
the fifth, ten ’equalities of the Law' (dharjnasamatd) for the 
sixth, ten ‘excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means ’ (updyaprq/JIdofttnirArfamar- 
gdntardrambftavifeta) vrhicb cause him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ’ sciences introductory to 
the real truth ' (paramdrthdratOraJilana). 

But although these bhumis are more and more rich in 
qualities and knowledge, they are ail essent'ially the thought of 
BodhL 

The first seven stages together constitute the 
‘ active ’ career of the Bodhisattva, daring which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work (prayogikacharyd, sdhhoga°, 
sabhisa7hskara°). § The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and ‘ inteUectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues {jildnabhijOd- 
charya ; cf. Lalita, 35, 5). 

The Bodhisattvabhumi, utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Daiabhumaka, but organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Vehicle (cf. the Visttddhimagga), establishes the 
following distribution: Stages i.-vii. constitute 
the charyapratipattibhumi, ‘ stage of exercise.’ 

Second stage. The Immaculate (tnmafo). Practice 
of Morality [adhiMa). 

Third stage. The Illnminating {prabhdkari). 
Eeflexion (adhichitta). 

Fourth stage. The Eadiant (arc^tymaft). Einow- 
ledge (aahiprajiia), first part : cultivation (j.c. 
meditation) of the bodhipak^ya dharmas. 

Fifth stage. The In^-incible {sttdurjayd). Know- 
ledge, second part: cultivation of the noble 
truths (satya). 

• The words in parentheses arc wanting in the Vaiabhumaka-. 

t The same as the well-known dharmdlokatnxikha {Laliia, 
p. SI, Kem, 1. 405). See next note. 

J ‘To show a hundred bodies,’ the phrase of the Bo/ebAu- 
maka, is replaced in the Bodhitatttabhumi by the words: 
skandhadbdtvdgatanddii^niJm dharjnajnukbdTidjn kdyaiatam 
darSayati (T). 

5 The phrase avabhasabhumi {Ladkaratara, CS. 6) possibly 
refers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards {abhimvkhi}. 
Blnowleage, third part : cultivation of de- 
pendent origination (pratityasamuipada). 

Seventh stage. The Far-going {diirahgama), 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas (bodhisattvabuddhivichdra), the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
(nimimitta), and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation (nirodhasamapatti). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence (bhutakotivihara), hut he does not 
realize annihilation (nirodham sdk^tkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, altliongh 
nnsoiled hy humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahma), so he has not yet 
escaped from the domain of passion (klesa). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions (abhisaiiiskdra), and with 
‘the act of turning oneself’ [abhoga) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion (na sakleSah) in the 
sense that any passion whatsoever woMd work 
in him ; he is not free from passion {na 
nihldeiah) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 
qualities of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 
Arhats and the Pratj-ekahnddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adhimrdett) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when he is only on the threshold of his course (Sdikar- 
mtka), are pregnant with the Bodhi and the eah-atlon of all 
beinA Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhats ond 
the Pmtyekahuddhas. These, however, are in enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (fifardpofra), but also of lofty 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six fcAOmii, 
the BodUsattva is inferior to them. From this point of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such is 
the t^ebing of the Juaifreyorimotfo and the Daiabbumaka 
(iladfipamakdvatdra, 18-20). 

3 . Third Period : f/ie last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas. — The eighth ‘stage’ is called the 
Steadfast, or rather the Immovable {achald).* Its 
characteristic is the possession of that supremo 
virtne called the anvtpattifxidhaTTnakfdnti (‘up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things ’).t 

The Bodhisattva is free not onlj’ from all 
nimittagrahana (‘ particular and eager act of atten- 
tion’), but also firom aU abhoga (‘turning towards, 
taking into consideration ’). He is immovable. His 
actions, of body and of voice ns much as of mind, 
are infinitely numerous, merciful, and fruitful, hut 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-heing, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him ; as also all movement 
{samuddendra) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvana, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of the vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to he a 
Buddha: ‘Your “patience in the real truth” 
[paramdrthak^dnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent; hut you possess neither the ten powers 

• other names are ; stage of the roi al prince (tumara*), stage 
without return (anirarfya), stage of nirrSpa, ‘settled^ stage 
(nipaloiAumi : tatyam tytiyaniyatipatapatiia bbarati; see 
p. 745», and p. 74e», n. *), In looaography, Bodhisattvas 
always appear with royal ornaments. The title of Manjuiri, 
Kvmdra, is well knonm. 

j On this JkfiSntt, also called paramartkiakrinti, s-e below. 

p. 751. 
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nor the_ four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
Bur bodies, our knowledge {jnana), our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same ; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhisattva remains 
in_ existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodliisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body infinitely (apramanakhyavibhakti ) ; he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties [vaSita], and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, ‘stage of the Good Ones’ [sadhti- 
matl), ‘of the prince imperial’ {yauvaraiya},f is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the ‘ tranquil deliverances ’ 
(iMitamnoksdsanfitsU), and who acquires the know- 
ledge called pratisamvid {cLpatisambhida), especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
{pratihhdna, see Lalita, 35, 19). 

The tenth stage, ‘ Cloud of the Law,’ is called 
also the ‘ stage of Consecration ’ (abhisckabhumi) or 
‘ stage of the Arrival at the End ’ {nisthdgamana- 
bhumi). The Bodhisattva becomes worthy of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make him equal, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of the samddhis ( ‘ contemplations ’), that of ‘the 
excellent consecration in omniscience’ {sarvajitd- 
naviiesdbhiscka). The Buddhas consecrate him.l: 
He acquires innumerable ‘ deliverances,’ ‘ magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (rfAdmyis), super- 
natural pow'ers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having liimself become a 
‘ cloud of the Law',’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and 
causes the growth of the han'est of merits ; he is 
still a Bcdsisaicva, and renders hom^e to the 
Buddhas, as we see in the Lotus of the True Law ; 
hat, to use the strong expression of the Bodhi- 
Battvabhiimi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tathagata {fathdgatds tathagatahhutdi cha bodhi- 
sattvdh . . . dharmam deiayanti). 

A worS must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas (buddhabhumi) or ‘the universjd splendour ' 
(tamantaprabhd), or ‘stage of non-appearance ‘ (nirdbhasa^, 
Lafikdv. 49), as opposed to the stages m which something is 
shown to the mind (avabhdsa"). It Is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of the Great Vehicle (see 
art. MauJtXna), but the question may be asked what is the 
difierence between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the end {nif(Mgata). We are assured that this difference 
is very great, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres- 
sion. The knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva os 
a lamp of superlative brightness (suviSuddhd) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight in broad daylight excels sight in semi-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to go further) ns the newly-bom child 
excels the embryo, etc. (Bodhisattvabnwni, m. vi). 

The Madhyamakdvatdra of Chandrakirti, the 
greatest hladhyamika authority known to the 
present writer on this subject, gives a slightly 
diflerent idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a fimda- 
mental one — it is difficult to pass judgment upon 
such literature — ^w'e recapitulate here tlie informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement : 

Chandrakirti establishes an Intimate connexion § between the 
bTiumis and the perfect virtues (pdramitds), which exist in all 
the ‘ stages,‘ but which assume predominance in turn. 

(1) The Joj-ful stage (pmmuditd) Is the domain of charity 
(dona) — charity, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilized by knowledge of the voii 

(2) The Immaculate stage (vimala) is the domain of morality 

• Cf. the adhikdrinas in F eddnta. 

t And also ntyafacAaryoBAiimi. Turardja, ‘heir-apparent 
assodated with the reigning sovereign in the government’ 
(Monier Williams). 

I See vol. i. p. OGt. Lalita has sarrajnajndndbMfeka. 

5 This connexion is pointed out in the Daiabhumaka, but 
almost entirely neglect^ in the Bodhisattrabhdmi, 


(Hla). The saint accumulates the ‘ ten good paths of action ’ 
intoitely pure — which is not the case in the preceding period. 
This purify consists especially in the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who ahstains and the person who la 
not murdered, is the ‘ want of morality of tliose who practise 
morallfy.’ 

(3) In the Shining stage (prabhdkan) the Bodhisattva ‘ shines ‘ 
by patience. Anger is the only evil that can in a moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries. The saint 
acquires the four trances (dAynno), the four ‘ imraeasurables ’ 
(a^arndpira), and the five supernatural powers (abhijnd). He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error, 
and trlumrts over them in the world. 

(4) The Radiant stage (arcAvfmoti) is the domain of energy 
(rirya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works, in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty -seven virtues connected with the Bodhi (bodhi- 
pakfikadharma), and also the complete surrender of the idea 
of ‘mine.’ 

(6) In the Inrincible stage (stidurjagd) meditation or ecstasy 
^amndhi, dhydna) predominates. The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(dnulomiki kfdnti), or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth (saiiitj-ft and paramartfiasafyo) (seep. 751). 

(6) The ‘Turned toa-ards’ stage (abhimttkhi), the domain in 
which prajnd (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ‘ dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. 'The prajnd 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhasarndpatti (‘ de- 
struction-trance ’), which a’as not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajnd and the pre-eminence of 
charity, etc. R’ho then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, i.e. vacuity (tunyatd), which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching? Those who, though they are 
‘ordinary men,’ show sincere and profound enthus’iasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which thej" will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the mind so well, will be 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a Bodhisattva arrived at the first 
stage,‘the Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
interpretation oi the Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of NagSrjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-going stage (diirailgamd), together with the 
perpetual ‘ ecstasy of annihilation,’ there prevails the perfec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e. updyakauiaJapdramUd),* these 
means leading towards (i.) the acquisition of the Bodhi, (o) 
compassion, (2>) knowledge of the elements of existence, (e) 
desire for Bodhi, (d) non-surrender of existence, («) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (/) burning ener^ ; and (ii.) the • ripen- 
ing’ of creatures, (a) making their insignificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (6) implanting in them great roots of merit, (e) 
remoiing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) In the Immovable stage (ac/iald) predominates the virtue 
of resolves (prapidhdnapdramitd^A The Bodhisattva is no 
longer in the world of becoming (saiJisdra), but, by virtue of his 
sovereignty over things (prapiahdnavaiitd), he appears in the 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(9) In the Sadhuniati the Bodhisattva is called ‘ good ’ (sddhu). 

Dev-elopment of the balapdramitd takes place, v.e. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. _ 

(10) In the ‘ Cloud of the Law ‘ there is jndnapdramitd, ex- 
cellence and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

The Siitrdlahkdra (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10 f.) 
gives the following scheme : 

(1) Adhimtikticharydbhumi.—Sambhdra (equipment, exer- 

tion, preparation) in order to enter a true 6aumi, to become a 
Bodhisattva. . . 

(2) Bhumis i.-vi. — Sambhdra towards animittatya (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is obtained in the 

(3) viith bhumi. There is sambhdra towards andbhogatd 

(absence of turning oneself), which is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhiitnis- There is sambhdra towards 
abhiseka (consecration), which is obtained in the 

6) xth bhumi. There is sambhdra to 
6) Buddhabhumi, or ni^thagamana, ‘arriving at the goal. 

rv. Spiritual Life of the Bodhisattva, a 

FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE. — The ques- 
tion now presents itself : VTiat is the connexion 
between wie follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspires to Buddhahood, but who is, properly speak- 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva residing in the gotra 
ox adhimukticharya, bhiimi, and the real Bodhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and to what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he maj 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 

* The descripUon 5s borrowed from the BodAwatfra6/ium<. 

t See above, p. 743**, n. §. 
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and knowledge, in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven * stages,’ 
being generous, moral, patient, energetic, medita- 
tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to he employed in saving others. If the 
‘ sovereignties ’ {vaiita), the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

^.‘intideva, a 7th centuo’ theologian, who is at the same time 
a writer of merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodhi, or Introduction to the Practice of the 
Bodhisattvas, in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regarding the 
‘stages.’ Bodhisattvas In possession of stages, great Bodhi- 
sattvas (bodhisattva mahdsattva or mahdbodhisattva or daia- 
bhumUvara bodhisattva) intervene only as protecting and helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they- constitute the third 
•jewel' (ratna), i.e. the Order (saAgha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, Includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two ‘ jeweis ’ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded ns more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment la the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhiimis. He is only a beginner 
(ddikarmika), subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 

I. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi. — Every disciple of the Mahayiina aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas {bodhisativasam- 
vara). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, he is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 
dates for arhat-ship {iravakayana), to enter mon- 
astic life. Legend informs us that the future Sak- 
yamuni was often called ‘householder’ (qj-hapati), 
and Sakyamuni was in fact married. But there 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home Ipravrajita) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute a rule 
(vinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
MahayaNA {jbodhisattvapratimoTcsa), Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion ivill depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the ‘ vocation ’ 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 

'The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under the direction of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works ivith 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(1) ' The sin accumulnted in my former existences, accumulated 
in ail creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By what power can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men ? This totally dis- 
interested desire is Infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sins. It assures happiness during the round of existences. It is 
a pledge of the supreme happiness of the Buddhas for one’s self 
and one’s neighbour. All honour to the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 
salvation of men 1 ’ 

(2) • 1 worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas In view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodhi {vandanS). Possessing nothing, 
by reason of my sins, how can I render unto them the worship 
(piija) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
universe which I offer them in thought. But I am wrong, 1 do 
possess something, I give myself unreservedly, by pure affec- 
tion, to the Buddhas and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 
I am their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sins. 1 
know how harmful these sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them (papadeiana), I see and you see them as they are, pardon 
them 1 ' 

(S) * But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to the 
Buddhas and to creatureL I rejoice in the good actions which, 
among ordinaiy men, for a time prevent evil re-births. I rejoice 
in the deliverance gained by the arhats. I delight in the state 
of Buddha and Bodhlsatts-a, possessed by the Protectors of the 
world (pupydnumodand). I entreat the Buddhas to preach the 
Low for the salvation of the world (odApetatid). I entreat them 
lo delay their entrance into nlrv&na (vdcJtand). All the merit 


acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures and 
to the attainment of the Bodm. I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those who are thirsty (paripdmand). 
I give myself, all that I am and shall be in my future existences, 
to creatures (atmabhSvapariti/aga). In the same dispositions 
ns those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they c.arried out the obliga- 
Hons of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I conceive the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise in their 
order my obligations (chittotpdda, or row, prapidhi).’ • 

This, together -with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the ‘production of the 
thought’ {chittotpada, a shortened form of bodhichiU 
totpada). The gtiru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. . . . 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner {adikarmika), a 
neophyte, ‘ a seed of Bud&a,’ ‘ a young shoot of 
Buddha’ {buddhabija, buddhdhkura). Of course 
the ‘ production of thought ’ in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticKarya (see above, 
p. 745’’), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of thought’ which con- 
stitutes the so-called ‘ Joyous stage.’ 

The series of pious deeds (bhadraeharya,= ‘ SMspi- 
cions practice ’) just mentioned (from ‘ adoration,’ 
vandand, to ‘ prayer,’ ydchand) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, but also a daily ritual {vidhi), the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element (triskandha) f which must be set 
in motion three times a day and three times a 
night: (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) acquiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of the saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits (pariifdmand) and’ the vow 
(pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship {puja- 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worship^ (anut- 
tarapujd), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decuple, according to the elements into which it is 
broken up. 

2 . Protection, growth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi. — The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi ; he must not lose it, but he 
must punfy and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice {charyd) to the vow {pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty whicli niay be 
traced to a single principle : (n) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi {bodhichittdpratndda), and (6) 

* These fonnnlos of ^antideva {Bodhicharydvatdra) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
In the Dharmasafigraha (see p. 3, note), in the Seaj/amSAu- 
purdpa, p. 117 f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction ; see AniBUDDnA), In some Tantras, e.g. Chapdama- 
hdr^a-pa, iv. 5, in Hepalese manuals and anthologies like the 
Adikarmapradipa ana the Kriydsamuehchaya (llS Dev. 110, 
fol. 35 ; Foucher, leonographic, 11. 8 ; see Poussin, Audei et 
Maliriaux, 106 and 226: and, on the Chinese authorities, 
Chavannes, *Les Inscriptions chlnolses de Bodh-OayS,' BIIB 
xxxvi. 1). 

In the Sikfdtamuchchaya, p. 2S0f., Santidera gives informa- 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadra- 
eharyd, 'propitious practice,’ a work in GSthi dialect, which 
exists in the original, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (Xanjio, H42 ; 
translated a.n. 746-771), then the Akfayamalisutra (NanJlo,71 ; 

! trans. A.D. 265-316), the Batnamegha (a.d. 603), etc. It would 
bo useful to trace In the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddhaghofa on the ‘ taking of refuge ’ 
{Sumahgatavil. p. 231 f.), the first allurements of the Bhadra- 
charySL Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, via. the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas {attasanniyydtana). As regaiifi 
confession of sins, the part it plaj-s in ancient Buddhism is well 
knotvn. In art Karju will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle. 

f There are several works entitled Tritkandhaka, ‘work on 
the tliree elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
^bject (see Kan jio, 1090, trans. a.d. 690. Ilodhicharyd c. v. es-09, 
SiAfns. 290, 1; Takakusu, I-Tting, p. 76, note). Another treats 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cl. Jtivutlaka, { 69, Bands. 
Mdo, xxiiL 17). It Is difficult to identify Hahdvyut. C5, 69. 
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continned watchfulness over mind and hody 
(samprajanya). 

(o) The Bodhisattva has bound himself by a formal promise in 
presence of the Buddhas and of all creatures. If ne breaks 
this promise, be null lose himself, or, if he is saved, it is solely 
through the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed about by the 
power of sin and by the thought of BodhI, dragged downwards 
by tbe one, exalted by tbe other, he will require a long period 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva stage. Now is the time when 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth as man, 
privileged, ns by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the law 
(which takes place in this world only at long intervals), endued 
with faith {iraddha) which makes him able to exercise himself in 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘ day of health ’to enable him to 
avoid incurable diseases, i.e. sin. For the hells retain their prey 
a long time. If any one falls into them, ns one continues to 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to fear hell {saflivcga), to wage a desperate warfare 
with the passions, and to observe the rules Uik^d) of moralltj’. 

(6) But how can he keep the rules, if he does not keep watch 
over his fictile thought f Thought, like an elephant in rut, must 
be bound to the post of the Law by the memory of the Law (smrf i) 
and constant and careful watching (samprajanya). And the 
benefit of this mastery, of this taming of thought ‘ which goes 
where it is wished, and stops when it is wished,' is tivo-fold : not 
only will faults against morality be avoided, but power will be 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, 
beginning with charity : the desire to give outweighs everything, 
even when no gift is actually possible, etc. 

The disciple, beinc master of his thought, will 
be able to practise the perfect^rtues (pdramita), 
that is to say, the first six. Santideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues of pranidhana, 
bala, and jnana, which belong actively only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stages ; his examina- 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 
energy, meditation, and knowledge. 

The means or resource (updyakauialya) is nothing else than 
generosity, which aids the disciple to understand vacuity 
(prajHd), and the understanding of vacuity which helps him in 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, he knoivs that sins are not 
sins. When he has the good of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see Sikfds., 164, 10). 

3. Virtue of giving (dana) or compassion {karutta, 
krpd), or, if the term be preferred, of charity, is, 
as we have seen, the cardinal principle in the 
career of the Bodhisattva. If any one aspires 
to Buddhahood, and not to arhat-ship, it is be- 
cause he thinks : ‘ My neighbour sufiers his pain 
just as I suffer mine ; why should I be anxious 
about myself, and not about him ? ’ * The result 
is that the ddna whose highest expression is found 
in the ‘production of the thought of Bodhi,’ 
although it is the humblest of virtues,! is never- 
theless the most important.!: 

‘ The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of knowledge, he perceives some advantage 
therein for his neighbour.’^ Not only ought medita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to be 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity binding on monks, it is said, was 
violated by a certain Bodhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compassion is therefore the great 
resource (upaya) in the sense that, every con- 
sideration whatever being laid aside, it saves the 
Bodhisattva from all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty. § It is also 
tbe supreme means (upciya) of conciliating creatures 
{sahgrahavastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
almsgiving, affability, and obligingness, and shar- 
ing the joy and the sorrow of others.il It is because 
he possesses this benevolence (maitri), because he 

• See Bodhicharydv. vii. 90 f. 

t Because, in principle at least, it is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who has pity, of the person to whom something is given, and, 
lastly, of alms (see above, p. 7i0^). It also includes emo- 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generosity docs 
not save a man from hell, os morality does, but it ’oualifies' 
re-birth. A ‘ moral ’ miser will be re-bom as a man, but os a 
man miserable indeed ; a generous sinner will bo re-bom as an 
animal, but as o noble animal, os an infernal being, but in a 
special and tolerable hell, etc. 

t Pity is the only virtue to which he must^pply himself. The 
others will follow of themselves. See Aryadharmasadgiti, 
quoted ad Bodhicharydv. lx. 76. 

S See the important texts cited in Sikfdsamuehchaya, 164, 8 f. 

I Bee Ecm, Manual, p. 67, and above, p. 741» and n. t. 


makes use of it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to be called by that name 
(Bodhisattvabhumi, I. viii.). But whatever the 
virtue of generosity may be, it must not stand in 
the way or its aim, must not be unreasonable or 
excessive {atityaga). It is especially after he has 
conquered n stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to be useful to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodhisattva more csmable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. Moreover, 
there is a gradation among gifts : to give one’s flesh 
is good, but to give spiritual food, to preach the Law 
(dnarmadana), is certainly better. It is not neces- 
sary to follow Sakyamuni’s example and allow 
one’s self to be devoured by a tigress, when safety 
(abhayaddna) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi.* 

4. Morality or virtue (Ma ). — The essence of 
Sila is self-preservation {dtmabhdvaraksd) for the 
sole purpose of benefiting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re-birth in hell can be 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re-births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodhisattva. For this purpose, 
morality must be practised. It is no less necessary 
to avoid scandal. Every future Buddha, however 

f reat his sins, must be revered by men : if they 
espise him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
the risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 
of the Law, by never forsaking ‘ spiritual friends,’ 
by keeping constant watch over the state of soul 
and body, he succeeds in avoiding all harmful 
actions (anarthavivarjana) and fruitless motion 
(n^phala^andana), and in preserving good deeds 
{punyarafe^d). 

The Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
virtue of abstention (nivrttiSila), which was the 
whole aia of ancient Buddhism, from positive 
virtue {pravr(ti°) ; and it does not set apart the 
pdramitds, which have no practical existence the 
one without the other. The following account, 
which is offered as a specimen (according to Bodhi- 
sattvabhvmi, I. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
details, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
YogSeharas understood it. It will be noticed that 
all the ‘ perfect virtues ’ are examined according 
to the same subdivision. 


L What is morality or virtue (filasvabhdva)l Not to violate 
the rule. It has four elements : (1) shame (apalrdpya) with re- 
gard to others, (2) purity of intention and modesty (ftrl) with 
regard to one’s self, (3) reformation after transgression, and (4) 
regard for the Law (ddara), which keeps the Law ever present 
in the mind (smyti)- 

ii. Morality in general (sarvaUla) has two aspects : ns regards 

householders (jrrAfpal'fO.'tafalnndmonksfproerojifapaifagala). 

It has three elements : (1) observance of the rules of life (prdli- 
mokfosarhvara), which apply to seven categories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens (Hkfarndpa), novices (irdmaxLcra), 
nod the laity of both sexes ; showing disregard for the pains and 
pleasures of the world, like a king undismayed by the loss of 
his kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not take delight 
oven in honours duly conferred on him ; he loves solitude oven 
in the midst of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, eta.) ; (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
ciples (kuialadharmasaiigraha) with a view to enlightenment, 
devotion to study, reflexion and meditation, respect for the 
teacher, ministry to the sick, confession in presence of the 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the brethren (sahadhdrmtka), 
patience, etc.;[(3) morality appUed to the conquest and conse- 
quently to the conversion of one’s neighbour; association wth 
neighbours in their good and useful undertakings, and in their 
troubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
and exhortation concerning worldly and eupernatural things, 
gratitude and requital for help received, deliverance from fear, 
soothing the pain that results from want of enjoyments, bo. 
stowinp the necessaries o( life on the destitute, ^tberin^ dis* 


• Fbr some Interesting details see Bodhicharydv. v. SZ-S7. _ On 
ho giving of flesh, cl. hlahdvagga, vL 23, and Takakusu, J-Tsing, 
I 193 The gift of the Bodhisattva is thus defined In AoftidAar- 
nakoSa • samyak sambodhyarthaih sarxasattvdrthaih cha, in 
ipposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made with a 
lewto heaven, to reputation, to the ‘omamentof thought,’ etc. 
)n the legends of the charity of the Bodhisattva eeeJdtakamdld, 
r* and patsim. 
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ilples by generosity, eta, behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there is no trouble, compliance 
with the thoughts of men who need conversion (c/ttUdnuvar- 
tana), having recourse when necessary to punishments, by 
mystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Vajra- 
pSiji or some other mighty Yakpj to appear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing portents, mulUplying 
his personality, passing through wails, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some curious details, logically deduced from 
the delinlcion of the Bodhisattva. There are certain acts, 
wicked in themselves (^prahrtisavacLya), which, committed 
with good intention by a Bodhisath'a ‘skilled in the means,’ 
not only are not culpable, but are even highly meritorious. 
When ho sees a robber gwen to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvas, the saint 
will kill him, thinking at the same time : ‘ It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.' [In the 
same way, wicked kings may be dethroned ; those who take 
the property of the Buddhist church or violate stupas may be 
deprived of the fruit of their robberies, lest in their pride of 
possession they increase their sin still more. Directors also 
(vaiydprtyakara, Srdmika) who waste the property of the 
Order must be set aside.] For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent a 
woman conceiving hatred— but not in the case of a married 
woman ; nor does this rule apply to monks. Similar excep- 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality.* 
lii. Difficult virtue (dui-kara) is practised (1) when a man 
leaves high estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Bodhisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (8) when he practises such a high degree 
of watchfulness and care that he hardly ever commits even 
a small sin. 

iv. All-round virtue (sanatomukha). From this point of 
view morality is quadruple : (1) acquired (samatta), in so far ns 
the vows taken are of three kinds (li. 1-3) ; (2) natural (prakrti*), 
in virtue of which the Bodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, acts purely in thought, word, and deed; (S) 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (i) associated 
with the expedients, t.e. with the four ‘elements of popu- 
larity.’ 

V. Virtue of a good man (eatptirufa ") : (1) he la virtuous, (2) 
he Inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
sympathy for those like-minded, (6) when be falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

vi. Omni-form virtue (sarvdkdra) is of thirteen classes, 
divided into two groups of six and seven respectively: (1) 
turned towards enlightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
the precepts, (3) placed in sinless Joy because free from the 
two extremes of luxury and asceticism, (4) perpetual, (6) firm, 
(6) possessed of virtue's ornament and itself the ornament of 
virtue; and (1) negative virtue (nivptti”) in abstaining from 
murder, etc., (2) positive {pravrUi), by the accumulation of 
merits wth a compassionate aim, (3) watchfulness In guarding 
both the negative and the positive, (4) ‘ ripening ’ the rnarks of 
a Great Man (t.e. of a Buddha), (6) reflexion (fldhichitta), (6) 
fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of others. 

viL Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, having 
regard to the principle, ‘ Do not to others what you would not 
have others do to you ' (vigkdtdrViikaiiia). 

vlil. Virtue as pleasant in this world os in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions : (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forbidden them, (2) allowing what ought to bo 
allowed, (3) gaining the sympathy of others, and (4) reproving 
them — the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

ix. Purified virtue is ten-fold ; it is especially ‘ well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to obtain the Eodhi and not 
to secure sustenance ; it is attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist rules), free from exaggera- 
tion, looseness, or asceticism, and leads to nirvSija. It confers 
various blessings : grace and acceptance by the Buddhas (Bud- 
dhailf samanvdhriyate), death in serene joy, re-birth among 
Bodhisattvas equal or superior in merit, still more perfect 
morality in the future, etc. 

5. Patience (h^dnti). — Patience _ is three-fold : 
endurance of suffering {duhkhddhivasanaksanti), 
of injuries {pardpakdramarsana”), of insight into 
the law [d7iarmanidhydna° ; cf. Majjh. ii. 176). 
This last heading (=d'hai'me^ samyaksanttrana’’, 
Bodhisattvdbhfimi, I. vi.) is divudea in the hoohs 
of the Great Vehicle into three stages : ghosdnugd, 
dmdomiki, amitpatiikadharmdlcsdnti. 

The Pal! Abhidharma (Vibhafiga, 325 and 323) shows 0) that 
iifclnfit Is equivalent to dii{hi (Otmpin), ruehi (‘pleasant_ ad- 
hesion’), muff (‘understanding’); (2) that dAarmanidAydna- 
k^dnti is the same as [safyn] anulomikak^dnti, that is, regarding 
all things ns fragile, grievous, and Insubstantial, in conlormity 
with the four noble truths ; and (3) that this kfdnli is pro 


• See art. JfAnXvXNA on the Prdtimok^a of the Bodhisattvas, 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations. 

t It would be going beyond the limits of this article to detail 
the various kfdtitis in the path of the sroladpannas, and at the 
k^datis regarded as high states of abstraction belonging to 
• worldly ’ {taukika) meditation. 


duced either by teaching (which corresponds to the ghofd- 
nuga kfdnti), or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
dnulomikt kfdnti of the Skr. texts). There remains the anut- 
paitikadharmaksdnti,* of which no trace la to bo found in the 
Pali Abhidharma, and which consists in supporting the view 
that ‘things are not produced,’ that they not only have no 
substantial reality, but that even their production by causes Is 
only an iIlusion.t 

The name of patience applied to ' insight into the law ’ is 
Justified from a doable point of view : (1) resistance and resig- 
nation of mind are necessary' to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the non-existence of things : those who do not ’ uphold the 
profound teaching’ (gambhiradharmaksdnti) are numerous; 
(2) this estimate of the reality of things is anjessential element of 
patience in the ordinary sense, 

S&ntldeva, however, pays little heed to echolastlo distinctions. 
He summarizes, in an eloquent but hardly systematic account, 
the reasons that Justify patience from the philosophical point of 
view, and make it an essential element of the spiritual life. 

Impatience or anger is the greatest of sins, 
especially for a Bodhisattva, who, by definition, 
is a ‘hemg of goodness.’ It destroys all merits, 
Even during the earthly life it causes great nn- 
happiness. Anger must be destroyed, and the dis 
content, bom of desire or of dislike, that nourishes 
it. What is the use of discontent ? 

Suffering is the common lot of men; there is 
plenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
loses, by custom, all its bitterness; it is veiy 
useful, as it arouses pious fear of sin, pity for 
sufferers, love for Buddhas who deliver from it, 
disgust for existence, both perishable and penihle. 

.Anger, again, is not aroused by physical suffering, 
because we know that it is caused by the trouble 
of the bodily humours (cf. the medical theory of the 
Greeks). It is also foolish to be angry with men 
who iirinre us, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of causes, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the wicked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘ My enemy takes a stick to beat me, 
and I have assumed this body, liable to he wounded, 
and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ouglit to consider him almost as 
beneficial as the Buddhas, for he affords me the 
opportunity of practising patience, and forgiveness 
of wrongs, which blots out my sins. Am I to 
make this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation? Let ns rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let un 
think of means of saving them in spite of them- 
selves, as the Buddhas do. As for anger pro- 
voked by slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against the 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts,’ etc.? 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid 01 the gross illusion that inspires the words, 

‘ My enemy is an obstacle to my good works.’ Is 
there a more meritorious work than patience? 
What does it matter if my enemy tries to injure 
me f He is none the less my benefactor. How 
can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how' can we please the Buddhas, except by loving 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most cmd 
enemies ? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. They 
identify themselves avith creatures. It is the Bud- 
dhas themselves avho appear to us in human form. 

6. Energy (virya ). — ^The virtue of energy or 
‘ effort for good ’ (Icidalotsdha) is necessary for the 
acquirement of merit and knowledge. Its enemies 
are (1) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 

(2) attachment to the pleasures of this world, and 

(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. 

To conquer these enemies it Is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the clangers to which we arc exposed. ’I am in the 

* See p. 744«, n. {, and p. 747*’. 
f See artt. JlADirrAiiiKAa and MAniviXA, 
i at. da Oroot, Code du Mahdydna, p. 103, which commands 
men to delend with arms the Buddhas, the Church, and tb» 
State; and preceding column. 
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power of the passions, like a fish in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the net of re-hirths, threatened by death 
and by the guardians of the hells. Thou hast hoarded this 
vessel, which is the human state; cross the river of suffering; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what coat 
wilt thou find this vessel againt’ (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
loy of good works. (3) To remember what Sfikyamuni said : 
‘These supreme Buddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipafikara, etc., were 
Insects, flies, and little worms ; it was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, so difficult to 
obtain.’ ‘ Now I have already gained the human estate ; the 
most difficult part is accomplished 1 The task of the Bodhi- 
sattvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, la it really distressful? The Buddha is 
a clever physician ; by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices with ease, and besides “the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, lor he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, lor he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego.” * * * § By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasin" joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvfipa. He arrives at nirrapa more quickly than 
the future arhats {irdvahis).’ t 

To increase his ‘energy’ (mrt/avardkana) the Bodhisattva 
manmuvres his ‘ armies,’ which are : 

(1) Desire (cAhanda or (uihachfianda), the root of all merit : 
' What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every ^ood quality I . . . Those 
whose works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amita- 
bha.’ (2) Pride (mono), (o) the pride of work, ‘ it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve j let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me ’ ; (6) pride aminst the pas- 
sions : * Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions (upaMeSa)^ The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride ’ ; (c) pride of power or endurance (iakii ) : 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions {ta-i\klela).X (fi) 
Joy (raft), by virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges into another, like the elephant, under the mid- 
day sun, into the lake. * He whose happiness is in action 
itself’ seeks in action nothing but action. (4) Abandonment 
(muili): he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers fail. (6) Exclusive application 
dmiparya), especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memoiy of 
the law of Buddha. If he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds?) he grieves, and reflects : ‘ What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?’ (0) Self-mastery 
Cdtmavidfiepatd) : ' Never does he forget the Buddha’s sermon 
on attention (apramdda). He keeps bis mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-plant obej's the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so, in body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself according to his will. It is thus that magical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.’ 

7 . Contemplation {samddhi) or meditation [dhy- 
ana ). — Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
which, as we sliall see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupposes the simultaneous 
action of two factors : isolation of the body {kdya- 
viveka), i.e. life in retirement; § and isolation of 
thought {fihittaviveka), i.e. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories verj- favourable to literary development, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
deva deserves great praise for treating them with much 
eloquence, and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
to describe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life ‘ in the 
midst of fools,’ ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sjunpathies are 
easily gained ’ ; but he requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame and sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 


• Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attainSl the ‘suppression of all attachment’ 
[vitardgatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways : (1) grief (vipdkaphala), which produces Increase 
of compassion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (nifyondapAafa), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhj/amaidvatdra, 29, 10 
and 60, 1). 

t See MahXvana. 

j Pride, mdna, manand, manvand, abhimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sin, worse than murder, 
etc. Mara endeavours by ail means to produce such delusion 
in the ‘beginning’ Bodhisattva {achiraydnasamprasthita). 

§ It must be borne in mind that the ‘ isolation of the body' is 
notthe true ‘isolation’; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual friends’ (fcaf.vnno- 
mitra ) ; that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than the forest, the natural abode of the i’rafyeia- 
btiildha (Aftcudkasrikd, p. 391, 11). 


{aiuihabhdvand, kdyasmTtj/upasthdnd), on cemeteries, eta, 
which belong to the Little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘What painful efforts 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this body, 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, so mean in comparison 
with the spiritual body of the Bodhisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell 1 Not the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahood. The sufferings 
of those who are subject to desire are immeasurable and 
barren.’ 

The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
being detached [vivikta). It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to be applied, and 
to be deeply penetrated by them. This is, properly 
peaking, dhyana (‘meditation,’ ‘ecstasy’). The 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of systems of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom (prajnd). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation’ may 
be meant ( 1 ) practice of the dhydnas and the 
samapattis of ancient Buddhism ; (2) study of 
the four truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute) ; this is the theory of Chandralorti 
in the Madhyamakavatara ; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
orirination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion’ [smrtyupasthdna), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajnd, 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things.* 

In the Bodhicharydvatdra Santideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditotion to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvSna, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge (jileyavarana), Santideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the disposal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion {kleid- 
Parana). The nothingness of the ego does not 
warrant us in remaining inactive ; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
(rdga, dvesa), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind 01 error {moha) ; that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘ purifies ’ the mind by emptying it {m,oha=jiieyd- 
varana, iuddfia=£iinya). 

Sintldeva’s plan is so ‘ orthodox,’ and at the same time, so 
far as can be judged, so original, that it will be well to give a 
detailed analysis of this part of his book, in which there is 
much to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the pardtmammatd, the 
equality of seif and neighbour; (2) the pardlmaparivartana, 
the substitution of neighbour tor Belt. Each includes a clear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (mrya) 
is fl^ong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, all the merits of a Bodhisattva. 

(1) Pardlmcuamatd, making no difference between seif and 
neighbour, is the essence of toe obligations of a future Buddha 
^odAisattvasadwara). (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
beings, joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me. It means the same for others. It is the same with suffering. 

I must do for others what I do for myself. I must destroy my 
neighbour’s sorrow. Just because it is sorrow like my orni. 

I must serve my neighbour, because he is a living being as 
I am. (6) If any one should object, ‘My neighbour’s sorrow 
is his sorrow, not mine,’ the reply is, ‘What you call your 
sorrow is such only by an illusion ; there is no permanent ego 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which series 
docs not exist in itself, any more than a row of ants), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual unit. There is 

* See Santideva, Sikfdsamuchehaya, xii-xlv 
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therefore no existinebelng to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
whom we can Bay “his sorrow,” or who can say “my sorrow.”* 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the schools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sajy to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature ; 
if ft is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the ijainful duty of a future Buddha? This duty la not painful, 
hut if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whoso spirits are 
fortified in the ‘equivalence of the self and the neighbour,' and 
for whom personal joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi bell to take the 
place of the condemnwi there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of joy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirviiija, in com- 
parison with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self, or expect a reward; you are only doing what is quite 
natural. 

(2) Pardtmaparivartana. — It is owing to the influence of 
false Judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elements called the body. IVhy not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ‘ self,’ and, as far as the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is really very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour as people of the world treat 
their ‘ self ’ ; he treats his ‘ sell ' as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours, fiantideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says: ‘I shall regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find my real sell first among 
the most bumble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, Is this self, and I am not; he is rich, 
praised, happy ; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it is evidently 
Decause he is ^eat in this world, and I am small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of my vices ? If ha is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to mo it he is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, in the pride 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the saints.’ In this 
way the Bodhisattva energetically voices the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk Is only too apt to 
despise ; and, while excusing his neighbour, ho eagerly seeks 
every occasion to humble himself. TOus our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego’; ‘Eenounoe, 0 my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a cmecial interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were so foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
is no doubt that you womd deliver me to the demons, the 
guardians of hell. How often, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, and for what long tortures I 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the 
slave of your own Interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’* 


8. Knowledge, or wisdom, as it is usually called 
by Europeans {prajndpdramiid),f is the supreme 
virtue. It is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is {tattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 
jMssession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
dhas possess it at the state of fruit [vhalabhutS ) ; 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ {hetubhutd prajnd, 
mjabhutd). As the prajnd of the Malifiyana is 
strongly contrasted with the prajnd of the Little 
Vehide, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahfiyanist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
in artt. Dependent Oeigination, Mahayxna, 


• The par&imasamatd and the pardtmaparivartana, which 
are practically uo more than a translation of the doctrines of 
the prajnd, purify, according to the author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
patience. 

t The definitions of the word prajndpdramitd appear con- 
tradictory. The prajnd, being m a general way the exact 
knowledge of all things {sarvadharme^ yathdvadvyavostha- 
najhdna), is called prajndpdramitd In so far as it bears on the 
real DataieCparamdrthagrahapapravrtta), and jndnapdramild 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth {sarhvrtigrahaoa). (See Sodhisattvabhumi, m. 
iv.). [The Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jftdna, Le. 
prajnd (which assures them of final nlrvapa), then laukika 
Jndna, l.e. jndna (which endows them with all the privileges of 
a^Buddha in order to help fellow-beings); see Sutrdlankdra, 
xiv. 42.) But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini- 
tion, and wo find, infer alia, the following commentary ; prajild 
“ (l).Buddhist philo.sophy (adhyatmavidyd), (2) dialectics (ftefu- 
viupd), (3) medical art, (4) grammar, (6) technical arts (iUpa- 
■armo), (See Bodhisattvabhumi, u xiv.) 
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MADHYAMiKAS,Vlj5fSNAV3:DlNS. For BodHsattva 
in Pali literature, see Jataka. 

LiTEJUTimSa— The literature has been given throughout 

the article. L. DE LA VALL^E POUSSIN. 

BODOS. — I. Name and langfuage. — ^The generic 
term ‘Bodo’ is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Ethnologically, the true Bodo race 
exists, m a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Valley), in Koch BihSr 
and Northern Bengal, and in the valley of the SurmS 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low semi-Hinduized caste of Channels or 
Namasiidras (now recognized as Hindus)' are in 
fact of Bodo origin ; but this cannot be settled till 
further ethnoOTapUcal inquiries have been made. 
In the plains the Bodos have become largely Hin- 
duized, and have intermarried freely with Ahoms 
(q.v.) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with Hinduized neighbours, there are 
large communities of Bodo people, still spealdng 
their Tibeto-Burman language and preservi^ the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live among theBengalis of NorthBengal 
are by them styled ‘ Mech ’ or ‘ Mleccha,’ that is, 
‘Welsh' or ‘barbarian.* But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hindnized, and justly proud that, in 
the person of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch Bihar, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king- 
dom of Pragjyoti^pnr (see Assam). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastw’ards, come the true Bodos or 
‘plains Kacharis’ (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the ferai, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, kno^vn as the Kachari Dwars or 
p^ses. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-ni-fisa, ‘ sons of Boro,’ * or ‘ sons 
of the Man.’ (It should be noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
‘men.’ Other races are Bengali-men, English- 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people still nnabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 Babhas, 
speaking a similar language, but holding them- 
selves superior, apparently Giving to a somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the NBgas on the East and the Khasis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. This branch call them- 
selves Di-m5-Bfi.t They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of the Boro-nl-fisB as widely as Italian differs 
from Spanish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at DimSpur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 

•The o in Bopo Is short, somethinB; like that in Engllsi 
‘hot,’ or rather hke that in ‘doEf.’ The central r la sometimes 
pronounced 4. 

? The ancient appellation of the hills Inhabited by the Dim&sS 
In Sanskrit authors is Bi^imbd ; and It Is probable that Dirnd 
is the name of the former capital DIma-pur and In DImSs& is 
derived from (Hi)dimba. ‘ Kachir' is properly the name of this 
hilly region. The portion of the valley of the Sunni now called 
Eawar did not form part of the dominions of the IvachaH Biji 
till the 17th cent, when it was acquired by him ns the dowry 
of a Tippera princess whom he marrieiL— O. J. LyalL 
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by the invading Ahoms (see Assam), at Maibang in 
the centre of the Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
in what is now the British District of Kachar.* 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hills are some 3000 Hoiais whose name is probably 
derived from the Bodo word Ha-jo (i.e, ‘earth- 
high,’ ‘mountain’), and means ‘hul-folk.’ They 
are very similar to their neighbours the LSlangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo_ hills; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs — 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha-io. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them — those kno^vn to us as the GSros 
and _ Tipperas. The former now constitute the 
British District kno'ivn as the Garo Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
of the similar State of Manipur, which lies be- 
tween Eastern Bengal and Upper Burma. The 
Garos are 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, etc., whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modified by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired even such linguistic luxunes 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. 

2. Origins. — Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no •svritten record. Tliey totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their Ahom 
conquerors. Their physical aspect renders it 
likely that they came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E. of the Assam Valley. The MorSns, 
the most easterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hukong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 

The story goes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Moylang, Moran, and Moyran. Moylang, the oldest, 
remained in Upper Burma; Moyran, the youngest, migrated 
into Ne{)M, and was there lost ; whilst Moran, the second 
brother, is said to have crossed the F&tkai pass, the route of 
manjr subsequent Invasions, and to have settled on the Tiphuk 
or Diphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 

Linguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
speaking peoples and one or other of the races in 
Upper Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, however, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have covered the ■wdiole of the 
Assam Valley, the greater part of Northern Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant sign 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Diphlu, Dipru, Dibong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tista, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kach&r. (The word di or dili in Bodo means 
‘water’ or ‘river.’) Those of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
aU settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Dlmiisa, Garos, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered and half-savage race. The Garos alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among the 

• The name KachSri now generally given to the Bodoe and 
Dimasa by Hindus Is derived from this kingdom of Kachar (see 
previous footnote). 


Nagas, of internecine warfare and head-hunting. 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled dotvn to agriculture 
and commerce ; and, owing to the efforts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Garo tribe js already converted to Christianity. 

3. Religion. — There is but little that can be said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole, 
except that they are of the animistic type. All 
the branches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by offeriims of food, 
etc. Within historical times the (Jhntiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous copper-roofed temple at Sadiya; 
but this habit may have beeu due to imitation of 
the_ sacrificial habits of Sdktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive people ; and though they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
to vanous deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are septs, for instance, calling themselves MosS- 
arlli, ‘ sons of the tiger,’ who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there are 
those who belong to the clan of the sacred eactus, 
the Siju (the Euphorbia), and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-arhi. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of these being KuvSra, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which Kuvgra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

The matriorehate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-going head of 
a contented and simple family. The tribes are 
mostly endogamous, if the expression can be used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule ; but nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 
payment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or of a 
definite arrangement between the parents of the 
young people, which results in a present offered to 
the bride’s parents, or else a term of service on the 
bridegroom’s part in his father-in-law’s house. 

Running rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour ; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman is laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five such^ layers. So, 
when a male child is born, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamlwo 
knives. A female child is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of the people to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos are great be- 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens; and 
though they have no professional priest8,_ they 
employ wise w'omen, who work themselves into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crops. 

There is a crude belief in a future life. When a 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the cojTjse’s month to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if he will, and the dead man’s 
faronrite food is placed for a time near his grave. 
Grown-up people will not touch these offerings, 
hut_ children take them without scruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without help ; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
simple and guileless race. They live on a sou 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their w’ants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
children, they are occasionally given to fits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what suspicious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and sympathetic Europeans; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 


under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
feasts, junketings, and all manner of merrymaking. 
Their language has now been investigated with 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiiy into 
their ethnographical position and their beliem and 
customs still remains to be made. 

LrrERATDBE.— B. H, Hodgson, JEssav on the Kocch/ B6do, and 
Dhimal Tribes, Calcutta, 1847, reprinted In lliscellaneoits 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Ixjndon, 18S0; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kachdris (about to be published by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam); Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam); W. B. Brown, Outline 
Grammar, etc., of the Deori Chutiya Language, Shillong 
^sam Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings v 
Kamnip (Assam Secretariat Press), 1895 ; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. iii. pt. ii., • Bodo, Naga, and Kachln 
Groups of the Tibeto-Burmese Langu;«cs ’ ; J. D. Anderson, A 
Collection qfKaehari Folk Tales, etc. (Assam Secretariat Press), 

1895. J. D. Anderson. 
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Introductory (H. Wheeler Robinson), p. 
755. 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 760. 

BODY. — I. Primitive ideas. — Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an importance far 
greater than that which belongs to most other 

S s of anthropological data. They do not 
y illustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invisible 
powers ; they show us what he thought of himself. 
For the sharp distinction which modem thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is accustomed to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
as the ‘ organ ’ of mind ; his body was himself, 

E ossessing attributes of various kinds, which we 
ave learnt to analyze into physical and mental 
groups, but which he leamt to class and explain 
from a different standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified ivith 
the breath or blood. This ‘physiological psy- 
chology ’ is, of course, a special case of the general 
inabinty of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general tendency to find concrete 
support for his thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain ; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attribute as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. _ In fact, 
there can be few organs of the body which hove 
not received at some time, and nmong some social 
group or other, credit for psychical activities. 

The proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material as Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Golden Bougli 
afibrd. Reference may be made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, ns types of the evidence 
to be expected. 

(1) The custom of eating particular organs of animals, or of 
other men, fn order that the special qualities supposed to be 
connected vHth these organs may pass into the eater. Thns 


Egyptian (G. Fodcart), p. 763, 

Greek and Roman (W. Capelle), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. Abrahams), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 773. 

among certain African tribes : ' Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valour ; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the scat of intelligence ; the skin of his forehead, which is 
rcRarded as the seat of perseverance ; his testicles, which are 
held to be the scat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, arc cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed wth other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths' (Fraser, (?B3 
li. 857, where a large number of similar cases is plvenX 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical gualities of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witchcraft abounds in 
examples, but the field Is much wider. Thus, Lady Anne 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute ns to the parentage 
of a child ; ‘The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was relerred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue’ 
(A Pilgrimage to Fejd, i. 10). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the Jealousy ordeal of Nu B, on which see Gra}'’s 
‘Numbers’ (in ICC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. As an example of the same principle appll^ 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
^ammurabi ; ‘ If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman with the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 
the gentleman’s eye, one shall cut oil his hands’ (Johns’ tr. 
p. 40). This is clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctor’s 
eye would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whoso inherent vice led them astray. 

(3) The physical qualifications for special ojfees and activities, 

especially when these consist in mutilations. ’Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mv-steriously 
caused in the ceremony of his initiation. If the hole closes no 
during his year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Gillcn*, pp. 623, 525). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set free, in some way deemed elllcacioua by primitive thought 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for nro- 

. - This is probably one out of many case* 

' explained as thepartial dedication 

• -1 ' ‘nvisible powers capable of resenting 

> ■ ■- ” .i’ 'L. ,? admits of no explanation, rafid 

for pnmifire ^ght, which docs not apply to the Closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with (ill 


the medicine-man is recorded by Howitt (o 7471 - ■ a 
amputates the little finger of the right hand ?f‘ one 
female children as soon as it is bom.in token of 
ment to the ofiicc of fisherwoman to the famllv ’ appoint- 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and magie about -nnr/f..,.!. 

One of the tet known cases 1, 
phj-sical the Influence was conceived to be is riioSi hv 
superstition reported ns fact by Aristotle • < wof.I.'IS’™ by the 
ml a veiy clea? mirror after thelr^^nJ^'" 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it Is old, the removal 
is easier ’ (p7i Breams, p. 237 of Hammond's tr.). It is si^ifl- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early medicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units ; see, for example, 
the Anglo-^xon ‘ Leech-Book of Bald,' of which a summary is 
given by Pajme (English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 
p. 40). This corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Euting writes of present-day Bedawin: ‘Every disease is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 
only to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the personal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary’ (Tagbuch einer Reise in Inner- 
Arabien). In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic Influences, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (of. also the theoiy of mutilations as outlined above). 
‘Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the alu 
the breast, the ekimmu the hips, the gallu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin ’ (Jeremias, SBlle und Parodies bei den Baby- 
loniem, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, -which might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, sufficiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, or the sciences we 
clearly distinguish as physiology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake to interpret ancient thought, particularly 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the body, and -with 
its present problems for psycholo^ and religion. 

2 . Evolution of physiology. — it is plain that, a 
sound knowledge of anatomy was necessary before 
an accurate physiology could be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general obscurity in which the early history of 
anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
be admitted with certainty. The first is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that Avas knoAvn Avas derived from the 
dissection of the loAver animals only’ (EBr^, s.v, 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (B.O. 460-377), 
who does not distinguish vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew; ‘he represents the brain as a 
gland, from Avhich exudes a -viscid fluid ; that the 
heart is muscular and of pyramidal shape, and 
has tAvo ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life — and tAvo auricles, receptacles of 
air ; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the substance of Avhich is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of which the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the boAvels into colon 
and rectum’ (7. c.). Aristotle (b. B.c. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood-vessels Avith the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling (On Sleep, 
ch. iii.). ‘The heart is at once the physiological 
and psychical centre of man. ... To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and Avarm A'apours from the heart rising to 
this are loAvered in temperature’ (Psychology, 
Hammond’s tr. , p. xxiv ; for the reasons AA'hich 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Animals, p. 16Sn.). Galen (b. a.d. 130) is the 
first certam user of vivisection, and his Avritings 
are ‘the common depository of the anatomical 
knoAvledge of the day’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is giA'en by Foster, History of Physiology, 
p. 12 f.). No Avork of great importance in physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
16th cent., Avhen the Fabrica Humani Corporis of 
Vesalius Avas ‘the beginning not only of modem 
anatomy, but of modem physiology’ (Foster, op. 
cit. p. 10, who traces the development of physiology 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent, that knoAvledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from Avhich the problems 
of the modem psychologist take their rise. 

3. Body and Mind. — The problem of the relation 
of body to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the daAvn of 
modem philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference betAveen ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that Ave have narrowed the problem to 
the relation betAveen the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this problem, hoAvever, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on Brain and 
Mind, Mind, and Psychology. 

A summary rcAueAV of the positions taken by 
some typical thinkers avUI serve to introduce the 
modem aspect of the problem. Descartes (1696- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self as 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to the pineal gland — a small body about 
the size of a cher^-stone, Avhich lies betAveen tbe 
upper quadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected Avith the optic thalami — since some such 
single organ seemed necessary in order to combine 
impressions from the double sense-organs (Les 
Passions de V&me, art. xxxi. f.). Here, as the 
chief seat of the soul, he supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (1625-1669) — cf. 
Malebranche (1638-1716) — abandoned the theory 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,’ Avhicn 
asserts that God causes the changes in the body 
corresponding Avith those in the mind, and mce 
versa. Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony,’ Avhich rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created correspondence of mind and body, 
like that of tAvo clocks keeping perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more dis- 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thought 
and extension as simply different attributes of the 
one substance, God. This metaphysical monism 
asserts that ‘ mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceived at one time under the attribute 
of thought, and at another under that of extension ’ 
(Ethica, pt. iii. prop. ii. Schol.). Hume (1711- 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union of 
mind and body (Inquiry^ concerning the Human 
Understanding, Aui. pt. i.), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to oody. 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis of 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘ all states of 
consciousness in us as in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance,’ he considered that ‘in men, as in brutes, 
there is no proof that any state of consciousness 
is the cause of change in the motion of the matter 
of the organism’; tbe consequence is that ‘our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in 
consciousness of the changes which take place 
automatically in the organism’ (Collected Essays, 
i. 244). 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the A-arious modem 
solutions of the problem ; but a theory which reduces 
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consciotiB experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiphenomena or ‘ bj^-products ’ is not adequate 
to explain that experience ; "whilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the_ unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward {Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, Lects. xi. xii.), "who in the same 
context discusses Clifford’s ‘mind-stuff’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of_ the ‘double-aspect’ 
theory. The chief modem lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism ; ‘ inter- 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions — in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mmd to the body ; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only — always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence and 
holding the relation to be of a difierent nature.’ * 
It shomd be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
"with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
together "with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that ‘ this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow stage 
of the present article (see artt. on Mind and 
PHiLosopH"y). However completely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism ofthe cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system generally, there would remain the apparent 
fact that psychical and physical processes are 
disparate. We must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be applied without question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however important as a working form^a 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not philosophical application. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter- 
ference of a new yHowi-physical force with the 
working of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law -with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Body and Mind. 

4 . Problems for religion. — There remains to be 
noticed, however briefly, the group of problems, 
arising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
in special articles. (1) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. Anthropolooy) is now 
chiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, m 
the relation of man’s body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modem theologian is usually 
ready to accept the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘judged by his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, p. 12). 
In exact zoological classification ho forms the 
Family Hominid® in the Sub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
the Stib-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. _ In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
Gorillas. Tins does not me-an that these animals 
actually belong to man’s ancestiw. ‘ It is practi- 
cally certain that the modem Simiid® did not 

* Stronir, Mind Aot a Bodp, p. 2 (an elaborate dl»- 

cuislon of the problem from the etandpoint ol ‘panpsychism'). 
In regard to the view that thought is a (unction of the brain, 
see below, 4 ( 2 ). 


themselves figure in the ancestry of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominid® 
and more specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. p. 543). On Man, ‘ specializa- 
tion of the cerebmm has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness {op. cit. 
p._545) . . . the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, -which 
in turn is related to the quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors ... on 
what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions ’ (op. cit. p. 646). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of man ivith the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
•with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself ; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the corresponding psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. 'This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of comparative psychology ; ‘ Through- 
out the range of the sense-experience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature with ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as products of conceptual 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their realization, that is distinctive of 
man as man’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Compar. 
Psychology, pp. 365, 379). The practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the standpoint of biology. 
The balance of power bet^veen the activity of any 
organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former. 

‘ Increasingly we find the organism— be it bird or 
mammal or man — much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
os be modified by them ’ (J. A, Thomson, Heredity, 
p. 617). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘ nature’s insurgent son’ (Kay Lankester, 
The Kingdom of Man, ch. i.). ‘ If we may for the 

purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel’ {op. cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man apart from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
universe which the higher religions, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1883 : 

•I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line o( demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
Immediately succeed us in the scale, can bo drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I may add the expression 
ot my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally (utile, and that even the highest (allies o( feeling and 
o( intellect begin to germinate in lower forms o( lile ’ (Juan’s 
Place in Mature, ed. of 1894, p. 162). 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
personality obviously requires some re-statement 
in tbe light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality apart from the body ; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to tbe body a quite subordinato part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from Ixith : while 
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he conceives a body to be necessary to personality, 
he awaits deliverance from this present body m 
which sin and death reign, and the development 
of a spiritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suited 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co 15**, 
2 Co 6*®-). In the early Christian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of ‘soul’ and body 
from the varijus doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul {see art. SouL), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second, of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modem biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature of the individual man, 
physical and psychical, is now knoivn to be con- 
ditioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
ditioning may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purely psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate questions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘ contain ’ ; all we can say is that from this source, 
or through this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. Life). The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, with all that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration 
with which we ought to approach the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
personality depends on the body for its present 
development and expression cannot carry ■with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality when the body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements — unless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly {Human 
Immortality, p. 24 f. ), even though we say ‘ thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that the function is not productive, 
but permissive or transmissive; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other ‘ spiritual ’ 
body, which may exjiress more adequately man’s 
personality in that life beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
Immortality). 

(3) The concejition of the human hody in ethical 
thought and its treatment in •practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul and body, into the ethical 
sphere ; so we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul * to Philo’s conception or all matter as 
evil (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, iv. 6), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichffians. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
provides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism {g.v.), 

* In practice, Plato insists on the proper cultivation of the 
body * for the sahe of the soul ' (ifrp. hk. uL 410). 


prominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
in Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism, 
exc^t in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Essenes ana the Therapeutm. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Neo-Platonism, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and religious 
meditation. In Cliristianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected ivith Monasticism (o.v.). For 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Body (Christian), 3 {a), and Sin. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint : ‘ Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality ’ 
(Illingivorth, Christian Character, p. 146). 

Literature. — ANTimoPOLOQT : see list under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. Physiologt (early history of): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in EBrB; Foster, History of Physiology (Cam- 
bridge, 1001). PsTcnoLOor: the relation of mind and body 
is discussed in most of the general literature of the subject 
(see list under art. Pstciiolooy), but the following in particular 
may be named : Bain, Hind and Body (1873, London) ; 
Huxley, Animal Automatism (1874, in Collected Essays, 
Eversley series, 1904, London) ; Le Conte, Evolution and its 
Jtelation to Religious Thought 2 , ch. iv. (1891, London) ; James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. voh i. (1891, London) ; 
Milnsterberg, Grundziige der Psychologic (1900, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. il. Lect. v. (1901, 
New York and London); Baldwin, art. ‘Mind and Body,' in 
Diet, of Philos, and Psychol, vol. ii. (1002, New York and 
London); Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch. ill. (Eng. tr. 
by Manacorda, 1003, London); Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^, vol. il. (1903, London); Strong, Why the Mind 
has a Body (1003, New York and London); Stout, Manual of 
Psychology'^, Introd. ch. iii. (1901, London) ; Calkins, The Per- 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1907, New York and London). 

H. Wheeler Kobinson. 

BODY (Buddhist). — The Buddhist attitude 
towards the body has been summed up as follows : 

(1) the body, whether of men or of liigher beings, 
can never be the abode of anything but evil; 

(2) final deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims.^ 

The body is regarded as an ‘ impure thing and 
foul.’ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It has to 
be borne about, but, because of its character, there 
must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 
‘ for the sake of righteousness.’ * The body is the 
‘ old worn-out skin of a snake.’ * It is a ‘ dressed-up 
lump, covered with wounds . . . wasted , . . fufl 
of sickness ... a heap of corruption.’ * All e'^ 
passions proceed from tlie body.® There is no pain 
like the nody ; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.® The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized — it is fragile, 
like a j ar ; in death it will ‘ lie on the earth, despised, 
without understanding, like a useless log.’^ 

It is ‘ disgust ’ {nihbidA) for the body that is the 
motive for pahbajja — that is, the ‘ going forth ’ 
from house life into religious life — and also for the 
layman to sit loose to the things of the world. 
Gautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this reason.® 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
them. A later amplification of the same idea is 
the story of Gautama’s driving through the tonm, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to produce this ‘disgust’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Sutta is ‘ a reflection on the worthlessness of the 
human body ’ ; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 


1 Monler Williams, Buddhism, 1889. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, bk. ilL ch. 6 , { 1 {SBB xxzv.). 

3 SiUta Nipata, 17 (SBE x.). 

4 Dhammapada, ch. xL p. 147 1. (SBE i.). 

8 Sutta Nipdta, 269. 

« Dhammapada, ch. xv. p. 2021. 

7 /i. ch. ilL p. 40f 

8 Copleston, Buddhism, 1892, p. 133 et passim. 
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nirvfina,^ The nohle Yasa left his hoase because 
he saw the female musicians asleep — ‘one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into.’® 
Mental exercise of this description is frMuently 
given as a specimen of right meditation. The idea 
of a ‘ corpse eaten up by worms,’ etc., is to he kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
oocurs.*_ Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pahhajja ordina- 
tion.* 

The idea of ‘ disgust’ with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s ‘ burning ’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayasisa, near Gaya ; 

• Everything, O monks, is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
thinra are burning. The sensation produced by confect with 
visiWe things is burning— burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The car is burning, sounds 
are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and lusts. 
ObserWng this, 0 monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that Ids object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended.’ s 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot he attained, is 
lack of training in the ‘ management of the body,’ 
which, with lust, Ul-tvill, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the tliinking powers to he brought 
into play with ffifficulty, or to act slowly.* It is 
the ' eye of flesh ’ which prevents perfect insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained.’ 

The body is the sphere of sufiering ; 

* Now, this, 0 Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering! 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, and any craving that is un- ; 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.' 

It is also the body which is the origin of sufiering. 
The ‘ noble truth*^ on this suly ect has been summed 
up by Professor Rhys Davids as ‘ the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world.’* 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suflTering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

‘Buddha said: “Passion and hatred have their origin from 
this (body) ; disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body ; 
arising from this body, doubts vex the mind as boys vex a crow.’’' 
“ For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, O 
Brflhniana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.”'ni 

Objectively, sufiering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
and consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible thing.” 

Complete release irom sufiering is possible only 
by emancipation irom body and matter. There- 
fore the ‘ elements of existence ’ {upadht) must he 
destroyed. 

‘Knowing the step (of the four truths), understanding the 
Dhamma, seeing cleariy the abandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence (upndAl), such an one wUl 
wander rightly in the world.' i* ‘The elements of existence 
(upadhl) are overcome by thee (Buddha).' l* ‘ He who, being 
ignorant, creates upadhi, that fool again undergoes pain ; there- 
fore let not the wise man create vpadhi, considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.'l* ‘ Metts^ says : “ I delight in 
these words of the great Isl ; well expounded, O Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from vpadhi," ' 

Emancipation from bodily form is therefore the 


1 Sutfo A ipdfo, IL ; rijava Sutta, p. 82 (SBE x.X 
’‘ Mahdvanga, 1. 7. 2 (SBE xliL 103). 

S Ahgut. iv. M «f pastiin. 

«£aJiarapi7o,i.71(SilExm.22tf.). B/J.tSl. 

• (^trsttons of King Milinda, fv. 1. £0. 

7 Jb. fv. 1. <S. 

^Dhami^Katka-ppavaUana-Sutla, 1 6 (SBE, voL xi. p. 
JSutla A ipdfa, p. 270. 10 yj. loog. 

r. P- S2- » Sutta Xipdta, p. ! 

10 lb. p. 1056. 


summum honutn of Buddhism, the ultimate goal oi 
all aim and efibrt. 

‘ Seeing others afflicted by the body, O Pifigiya,' so said Bha- 
gavat, ‘(seeing) heedless people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
O Piugiya, shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou mayest never come to exist agairn'i ‘Seeing men 
seized with desire, 0 Piiigiya,' so said Bhagavat, ' tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, O Piugij’a, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never oome to exist 
again.'* ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 
Upaslvo,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ goes out, cannot he reckoned (as 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, disap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.' s * For him who has 
disappeared there is no form, 0 Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they say he is, exists for him nolonger ; when all things 
(dhamma) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also cut 
off.' < * By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re- 
garded as pleasure.' t ‘Through countless births have I 
wandered,' said Qautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelUng-nouse, and still, again and 
again, have birth and life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this bouse (of flesh). No 
longer shaft thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams ate 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire ((onAdra thirst), de- 
liverance from repeated life is gained at last.' t 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of good habits, which minister to the 
real self, are inculcated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to he cultivated. 

(1 ) Suicide is forbidden ; ’ food is to he used in 
moderation;® the use of intoxicating liquors is 
prohibited;* no uTong has to he done -with the 
body ; ** health is the greatest of gifts ; ” food is 
to be enjoyed;” the eating of flesh is no defile- 
ment;” every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart.’* 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control; 
the ‘forest of lust’ has to he cut down;” bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to he forsaken ;** 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to;” they 
who ‘ sulier loss ’ are they who are fond of society, 
the lazy;” sloth is ‘thetaintof the body’;” ear- 
nestness is the path of immortality;*® sms of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
Ufe.=i 

(3) No living thing is to be killed ; weapons and 

sticks must be laid domi ; no hurt is to he done to 
another neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ; “ there must not even be the 
wish to harm another;** the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life.*® Even pabbajja is prohibited unless the 
permission of father and mother is obtained, for 
‘the love for a son cuts into the ekin; having cut into the 
Bkin, it cute into the hide ; having cut into the hide, itcuts into 
the flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the ligaments ; 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones ; having 
cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow.’*® „ 

In the Sutta Nipdta, the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 16”- ”‘*®. It is not the 
eating of flesh which defiles, hut destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
meroUessness, iUiherahty, intimacy nith the un- 

iSuttoA^ipdfa, p.1120. */6.p. 1122. »/l.p. 1078. 

p.1076. ®/6.p. 761. 

* Dhammapada, ch. xl. p. 153 1. 

7 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 18. 

* Dhammapada, 1 8. 

» lb. xviii. 247 ; SuUa Nipita, pp. 214, 263. 

w Dhammapada, xx. 2S1. ” Ib. xv. 201. 

1* SuUa liipdta, pp. 23S-2S1. 1* Ib. p, 241. 

l< Questions of King Milinda, ir. 1. 2. 

1® Dhammapada, xx. 283. ” Ib, 231. 

17 Sutta Kipdta, p. 175. ” Ib. pp. 00-111. 

7* Dhammapada, xviii. 241. 
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*7 Questions of King Milinda, il. 1. 1. 
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just, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
oody, and against others, characterizes the life, 
'neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rou^h skins, nor the 
worshipping of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hymns, nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not overcome desire.’ * 

liiTEBATOBE. — See the references in the footnotes. 

J. H. Bateson. 

BODY (Christian). — i. The New Testament 
Ifenerally. — The New Testament ideas on the sub- 
ject of the body are rooted firmly in the soil of Old 
Testament teaching (see Gn 2’, Ps 63*, Ezk 44’* ®, 
Mic 6’). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find in 
Gre^ philosophy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an underlying duality ; man is conceived of 
as a complex being -with a lower and a higher part, 
by one oi which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 

In the Hebrew psychology ‘ flesh ' (Y^j) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and ‘spirit’ (on) for his heavenly 
part, while ‘soul ’ (tV^j) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esp. Qn 27). There was no proper Heb. term for 
'body,' precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by Itself. \Vhen 
we come to the NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
LXX version, and la thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 
* Soul ’ and ‘ spirit ’ (irvevpa) are now frequently used in 

senses that can hardly he dlstin^ished, to express the whole 
inward or spiritual nature (e.g. Lk I*®-*?, ph iS7 [RV]). The 
term * body '^(<r«Sp<i), ogain, has now come into general use, and 
Is employed in connexions which make itpractloaliysynonjTnous 
with^flesh’ (<ropf ; cf. 1 Co 53 with Col 25, 2 Co 4io with v.U). 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
sha^ly antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
If the terms are Greek, the ideas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
a soul ordinarily means an embodied soul, and a living body is 
always conceived of os an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the Idea of personality, it Is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side ; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the body — St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which is yet a presence with 
the Lord (2 Co 63). But the old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afresh in the doctrine of the resurrection, which had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal Into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
but that, on the contrary, the two may be joined 
together in a solidaritjr so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing Grod’s 
will upon earth. — (c) Very significant, too, is the 
fact or Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He ‘came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a false spiritualism, mth its one-sided otherworld- 
lines.s, that His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt 11*®). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for the nnwarv soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence and fore- 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 6®®*** 13 etc.). — {d) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
lue ; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, but that wo might 
have life, and might have it abundantly (Jn 10*®). 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesus to the phisrsical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considered — as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Church — His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divine^ appointed 
order of human society (Mt IQ**^- ; cf. Jn 2*“’) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood. His loving recognition of little 
children, and the place He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 18*»’ 19*®»’).— (e) The resur- 
reotion of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glory 
are the culminating proofs offered by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
when He re-appeared on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28® etc.), 
and carried the human body with Bflm to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24®*, Ac 1®). For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
significance — making the doctrine one that applies 
to both worlds — that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the body 


2 . Christ and the Gospels, — ^When we descend 
to particulars, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for the NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the Gospels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore the worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, the other to show the sub- 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won- 
derful exaltation of the hody. — (a) The fundamental 
fact here is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
"Word made flesh (Jn 1*®), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt 11®* etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified as being brought into a 
living unity with the spirit, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life that comes from God (Gn 2*). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion ivith it of the very Word of life (1 Jn !*• ®). — 
(6) The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing truth. For this life -without fault or stain, 
lived in the body, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially e-vil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 
• SuUa JXipdta, pp. 2SS-248. 


is well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, side by side with this exaltation of the 
5 ody, the e-vidence which comes to us from Christ 
ind the Gospels points always to (a) the subordina- 
'■ion of the body to the soul. Although by word 
ind deed, by the facts of His history and the very 
institution of His Person, Christ asserted the 
worth of man’s physical nature, it "was a fnnda- 
nental part of His teaching that what is highest 
in our personality must be sought in the mner 
lature, and that the body must be kept in a due 
mbjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘Fear 
aot them,’ He said, ‘which kill the body, but are 
lot able to kill the soul ’ (Mt 10®® ; cf. I'k 12 ). And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
that the outward world, which makes so strong an 
ippeal to our physical senses, is worth nothing 
nmatever in comparison ivith those spintual mter- 
;sts and possessions on which our truest life depends 
[Mt 16=VMk 8®®*-, Lk 12*®-®*). . He was no teacher 
jf asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and nghteons- 
ness were the first things which His disciples must 
seek (Mt 6®®), and that those who are engaged in 
this high quest may sometimes find it needful to 
pluck out the right eye or to cut off the right hand 
And whatever further meanmg lies enfolded 
in His af'ony in Gethsemane and His death upon 
the cross” they were at all events an affirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must he freely yielded up "whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
flesh is "weak (Mt — (6) Again, the evidence 

points to the provisional character of the earthly 
^dy. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint- 
ment; but when the Sadducees endeavourea to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
mi^t lead under the Je\vish marriage law. He 
declared that, ‘ when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as angels in heaven’ (Mk 12^). dearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life very 
Afferent from the present life in flesh and_ blooi 
It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which now presented 
itsdf to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac 1* 2“). And yet 
it was a different body — freed from the famUiar 
earthly limitations and possessed of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 24^*- Jn 20-'®). The 
spiritual had so interpenetrated the natural and 
subdued it to its oivn uses, that the natural body 
of J esus had become a spiritual body. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘mani- 
fest Himself’ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 21'* ^‘), that His disciples were 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Ph 
3“). 

3. The Pauline anthropology. — The second 
great line of evidence comes from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now, 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been assumed 
that his anthropological ideas were determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theol. iL 14 f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
OT psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other "^vriters of 
the NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, Ijy which he comes into relation with heaven 
and God. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
if we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future life. 

(a) The body and sin . — It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power (e.a. Ho 6'*" “ V®* “'•) — ^a way 
of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dnalistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, 53ffi). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word ‘ flesh ’ (o-dpf ) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Ho 2“, 2 Co 4“), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with ‘ spirit ’ [vrevtia). 
According to this argument, crip^ in such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part of 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in Gal gives a category of the ‘ works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates — for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying — are 
MirituaJ, not physical or animal, in their nature. 
When he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘carnal’ {aapKiKol, 1 Co 3®), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘ jealousy and strife-’ 
His doctrine "with regard to the sanctification of 
the body, as a member of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost (6'®- ^*), would have been impossible 
if he had regarded the principle of sin as lying in 
man’s corporeal nature ; and equally impossible 
his belief m the absolute sinlessness (2 Co 5“)^of 
one who was bom of a woman (Gal 4*). Nor 
could he have given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctrine of the future life, to the hope of 
the resurrection, if he had conceived of the wdy 
as the fons et oriao of evil in man. He would 
rather have been driven to long for its utter dis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
future in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot be interpreted as amounting to a dnalistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the natural 
and the supernatural. The Apostle uses ‘flesh’ 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law of ordinary generation it is through his 
flesh that the individum is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line -"with the great saying of Jn 3®, ‘ That 
which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is bom of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man, 119). St. Paul’s ‘ carnal ’ man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ mas who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguished from the ‘spiritual’ man in '\vhom 
a supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co 2“*^* ; cf. 3’- ®). 

But while St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks 0? the old man being cmci- 
fied "svith Christ that ‘ the body of sin ’ might be 
done away (Ho 6®), when he longs for deliverance 
from the ‘ body of death ’ (7®®), when he refers to 
‘ the law in our members’ which Avars against ‘ the 
law of our mind’ (v.®®), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal development of the sensuous 
in f^len man, and regards sin as ha'ving in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this verj’ account (Ho 6®® 7®‘), and 
tUrougliout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into sub- 
jection (1 Co 9®®) ; his summons to (Christ’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Ho 8”; cf. Col 
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S’) ; his appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal bodies, but to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Eo 6^^). 

{b) The body and death . — It is in accordance 
with those dualistic conceptions which by and by 
entered into the Church tnrough the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which stiU colour Christian 
thought as well as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St. Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 
owers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 
ody as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be SAvallowed np of life’ (2 Co 5*). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not something natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body and soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect ; and death is the 
wages of sin (Ro 6’’). But just as Clirist, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death — 
the culminating demonstration or sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 16’®). In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans- 
figuration from a natural body into a spiritual 
body (v.^‘), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph S«). 

(c) The body and holiness. — St. Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of adiaphora, or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking; it was a mere pliysical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co 6““-). The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Banters 
in the days of the Puritan revival ; see E. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
The Apostle’s answer to all such deeding views 
was to set up his doctrine of the boduy holiness of 
a Christian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v.“); your 
bodies are the members of Christ (_v.“) ; your body 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v.*"). In his 
view, the life of the human spint, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes np His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi- 
cation, as day by day there pass 

*Throuph all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.* 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the body in the spiritual life of man, 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica- 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment ol temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are da^ 
comers where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Ro 6'®), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 9’’). And so, side by side with the 
trath that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 6”). 

(d) The body and the future life. — Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s t^cning 
— an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resun’ection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brougnt 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
01 the dead (Ac 23®‘’')> but that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ro 1*, 1 Co 
And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v.i’®'*). When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15“'")» he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
(Pheedo, liv. ff.), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 6"). But he 
thought of it as existing tfien in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘ unclothed ’ ; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘ nakedness ’ has been ‘ clothed upon ’ ( v.**^-). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
present body of flesh and blood (1 Co Ifi"”). _ He 
looked for a body in which corruption had given 
lace to incorruption (v.®®), in which weakness had 
een succeeded by power (v."), in which what is 
mortal had been swifflowed np of life (2 Co 6*), and 
humiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 3”)- 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to suffer from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised — of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us — 
it irill not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
experience, but in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
condition of existence (1 Co IS”"-), bodies that are 
no longer psychical merely, i.e. moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experienee in the world, but 
pneumatical because redeemed from every 

taint of evil and fitted to be the perfect organs of 
a spiritual and heavenly life. 

4, The Christian doctrine of the body.— Taking 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an essential component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end — from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2’) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Rev 20“). It is a doctiine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modem science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiologic^ side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
m man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, p^chology has no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
physical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
Biblical and scientific tmth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights ana dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, and should 
proclaim the great hope of the body for another 
life which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to bo 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppressecl and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that great afiBrmation, ‘All are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co The 

world belongs to the Christian; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of his in- 
heritance. Those natural relation^iips which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution — the love of husband and wife, of 

E arent and child, of brother and sister — find a 
rm sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred — sacred as 
beuig an essential part or that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, quickens it _with His own life, and 
begins the work of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. Amd the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separatioii of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
"Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is incapable of the highest activity and_ blessed- 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the ‘ redemption 
of the body’ (Ro 8“) — ^not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transfonua- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There is no place in the Christian doctrine ot the resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame particles of which the earthly 
body vras composed. The spiritual body Is to diiTcr widely 
from the natural body (1 Co An inherent identity, it is 

true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurre<> 
tion at all ; but the Identity will be one of vital prindple and 
organic form, not of material substance, as St Paul seeks to 
show by hie figure of the grain of wheat which dies and springs 
up again to more abundant life (v.s®®). The body of the 
riienand exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the tjme of 
the spiritual body In the case of His people (vT.*a. •is, Ph 3-*). 

(2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and glorious prospects of the body, the 
Christian doctrine fully recognizes that man’s 
physical nature is his lower part, that it is subject 


to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit by 
which we are brought into conscious relation with 
God. The world, which appeals so mightily to 
nian’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itsmf, 
however precious to the self -preserving instinct — 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own earthly career ; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its dnties as well as its rights ; and 
it is always its duty to be the sen’ant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, but it is 
much more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an ffistheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘ art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of pleasure by which, in 
aU ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the daj 
of bodily redemption still lies in the future. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of liuman 
nature as to say uith Browning, in ‘ Rabhi Ben 
Ezra’ ; ‘ Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical reality that lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s perpetual primacy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant superintendence of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall be 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

Litebatorb. — K elevant Bections In Laldlaw, BibU VocU oj 
Man, 1879 ; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychologv [EnE-. tr. 1807] ; and 
the ST Theolngiet ol lloltzinann, Weiss, and liej-BChlac. See, 
lurlher, Dickson, Flesh and Spirit, 18S3 ; Mlillcr, Christian 
Doet. of Sin [EnE- tr. 1877], I. 295-333; Orr, Christian View oJ 
God and the World, 1893, ICOIT., 22811.; H. W. Robinson, ‘Heb. 
Psycholocj- in relation to Pauline AnthropoIoEj",’ in Mansfield 
College Fssays, 1009 ; Wendt, Teaching of .lerTUlEnp. tr. 1892], 
t. 166; Paeet, ‘Sacraments’ In Inix ifundi, and Spirit of 
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BODY (Egyptian). — Man. — i. "What we under- 
stand by ‘body’ was to the Egyptians simply the 
last and heaviest of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufu 
(‘ flesh ’ in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that compose the human body’), was 
neither of a different nature nor of a aifi'erent 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not ml visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any essential 
difl'erence. JIagic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 
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The ha, or ‘double,* for example, was only a 
second body enclosed within theyaW, lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, hut composed, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the future lijfe (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the ka in 
the other world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The haibit, or ‘shadow,’ was also only a third 
kind of body, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the senes. 

The khu, or ‘ ghost,’ long misled Egyptolo^sts, 
through their relying upon hymns or over-renning 
texts of the Theban period. Books of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the khu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
peAaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modem Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names : 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modem 
uncivilized peo^es, had a very complicated idea of 
the human body. A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
efibrt ; and the point at which we first gain clear 
impressions of tbe notions cherished by the Egyp- 
tians is still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glimpses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple bodies composing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience ; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the sdhu can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘ spiritual 
body,’ opposed in eschatmogy to the double, the 
shadow, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the halt and the sokhim were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what was their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
snnderance of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. Death). Wbat kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiiy that has 
given rise, in primitive religions, to speculations 
BO strange and, sometimes, so painfully compli- 
cated. As for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name.’ The ‘name’' — we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent — is quite different 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘gamut’ of 
increasingly fluid bodies. 

The nature of the ‘name’ in itself is too im- 
portant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
The theory of the ‘name’ is in reality the funda- 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discussed fully under 
art. Nasies (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian ‘body.’ 


As far at least as ■we can gather, ‘names’ were originallv 
what we may call ‘kernels* of energy, vibrating, perhaps 
luminous (of course, material), distinct from and incapable of 
dissolring into one another. They had their own peculiar 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of primordial 
things. The solar theologies, such as that of Heliopolis, revised 
and corrected by that of Hermopolis and Amarna, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible, then 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in more or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the ‘body.’ How was this 
‘clothing’ brought about? Was it by a kind of solidiflcation 
of the cosmic oust which somehow condensed the materials 
of physiological life round the ‘names'? If Egypt seems to 
have had a confused idea of some answer of this kind, she 
naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive or 
uncivilized peoples in other parts of the world. The historical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing sj'stem. It got hold of the early legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the god 
Thoth. Th6th(=7’aftu£», ‘the Speaker ’) had ‘ proclaimed ’ the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted rcund about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and bone, of wood, 
of stone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘name’ became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the ran, or ‘name,’ was 
something like a bundle of energetic waves, ‘ rhythmic ’ waves, 
with their special characteristics — and particularly ’numbers,’ 
which the voice can reproduce if there is ‘ attunement.’ One 
cannot help remembenng that, many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ’numbers’ the basis of his system, and It is only 
reasonable to wonder wbat part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of Hermopolis claimed that, after the creaUon 
organized by the ‘names,’ the world of bodies and beings thus 
set in progress continued and reproduced itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too Indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
religious writings that wo possess to-day treat only of gods or 
of the other world. The information we get from such texte is 
enough, however, to let us see that tbe vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutes tbe inmost essence and tbe 
personality, pre-existed before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by tbe parents of tbe new being. \Ve do not know 
very well where it came from according to the ides of the 
EgiTitians, or what it was before tbe existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But wo gradually arrive at an understanding, by 
studying tbe birth-ceremonies (or the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of kings, which give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
of tbe combination of vital and celestial energies from which 
It apparently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between tbe condition of the world at tbe birth of an individual 
and his ' name ’ ; the care token to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at bis appearance ; the 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine persons, with ‘names’ of gods — 
these things all enable us. If not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was. At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought by every 
means to discover to which group of higher forces the ‘ name ' 
belonged which had just formed the person of the new being. 
He aimed at reproducing with his voice its vibrations and 
pronunciation, so os to join it again, in incantations or prayers, 
to the higher beings whose protection must be obtainto or 
whose destiny must be pursued. 

And 03 the Egiptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names’ of the gods or of 
formidable beings. The hermeticol books, or the books con- 
nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names; 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable power over 
those who bore them (see art. Names [Eej-ptian)). 

The ‘ name ’ and the series of ‘ Bodies ’ (the body of 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being. These 
were not, however, enough to form a living being. 
As yet there was only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life’ does not result ipso 
facto from the junction of the body or bodies ivith 
the soul or what takes its place. It is the product 
of forces peculiar to the being to be animated, and 
it is enough if the being that these powers are going 
to animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
This is shoivn very clearly, moreover, by reference 
to the statues— those artificial bodies—fashioned 
by the hand of man, which are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies. 
The most ancient rituals show ns that it was 
usual to perform a series of magical operations to 
enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears to 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
the other organs to fulfil their functions. And 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
— though certain traces— of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘the opening of the mouth’ (■uap-ro). 
We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artificial bodies created by religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the marfcians for the 
service of their ‘ magic spells’ : dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into ‘ living bodies ’ Iw the sorcerers, the thauma- 
turgists (cf. Eollin, Harris, Leyden, and Turin 
Papyri). But the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself (aonkhu) was the result of the entrance 
into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze {nifu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the E^ptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous Avith life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography hang the chains or bundles of ‘handled 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a play 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, in the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Under their beneficent influence, the ‘vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly.’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted -within each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘ name ’ as 
to the series of bodies. 

■We usually translate the Egyptian phrase sonkhu ran by 
' give life to the name of. . . The translation is somewhat 

g jetical and seems to be connected -with ideas familiar to us. 

ut it is only on approximation. The literal sense is 'make 
these!/ breathe the breaths,' and this leads ns to conceptions 
far removed from ours. 

2, Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preserved very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from the point of view of 
medicine a veritable superfluity of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst Papyri, and those found by- 
Petrie in the Fawiim), the other Egyptian writings 
have little to do with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
cupied with what happens to the body at its 
physical death, with whatever has a bearing on 
burial, funerals, or fate after death. The popular 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilizntion which evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
-with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
boay. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
their very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt -will be confined 


to specifications as to how the body may be 
affected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of medicine) ; or how the bo^ 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of archmology) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed infoimation 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious ideas or pure 
superstitions attached to a specified organ. Thus, 
in connexion -irith a special literary episode or 
magical operation, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various specified organs of the body; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

"We need not attempt to give a full account 
here.^ Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
findlong lists of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the hmrt 
{Jjidti, lit. ‘ the beater ’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the fiver {nashmit, lit. ‘ the motionless’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs -we know a little more. 
Thus, the eges have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or e-vil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly — even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish : invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a sealed roll, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, who are always 
prowling round people and trying to get into their 
bodies. The magic or cognate writings care- 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by the nose- It is well 
kno-wn that, amongst many unci-vilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was offered — an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians shared this 
fear; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the mterior of the 
naos to the Ih-ing bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the hones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a -vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested -ivith the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religions texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column was the precise point at which cert^ 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the rital or heal- 
ing fluid (sd) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of the neck is a 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments ; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habitat 
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of that sort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
calls hOi, and which is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in the likeness of a bird with a human head ; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a hee. We translate it by ‘soul’ (g.v.) > tut 
that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to nave a translation. The 
hd is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran ; we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits,’ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also — and the texts have preserved the 
trace of it — that a man had several od (plur. hiu) 
as he had several Tea. At the historical period, 
this complicated privilege was reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘soul,’ moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modem terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so different from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ah by ‘ heart,’ 
although the ah of the human body is quite a 
difl'erent thing. ‘ Inside ’ is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ah is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, in short, the belly — meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions may 
cause in it. This ‘ inside ’ is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from the Jd soul. 
It is an obscure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions — 
impulsive, the generator of movements and of good 
or bad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own account 
— until the time when the progress of Egyptian 
thought and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘ self ’ (for 
more detail, see art. Heart). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it would appear 
that the soul of the ah was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother (cf. Book of the 
Bead, ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of sufficient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to the jasu (vertebrie ?), the bakasu (kidneys ?), and 
the samiu seiu (viscera ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of ‘ powers,’ 
‘knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
and, to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul. 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious ideas as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are dissolved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of tne body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacks of evil 
spirits : hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc., some of which are com- 
bined, in the period of civilization, with the taste 
for physical adornment, and give rise to the greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, unguents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected mth this group of ruling 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. CIRCUMCISION). 

To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following ; (a) The link 
between the various material bodies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician, 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost’ or his ‘double’ far away to perform soma 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal — usually during his sleep — that his ‘ double ’ 
leaves his body and shows itself in some other 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among all 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the Egjrp- 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
differ very little from those found almost univers- 
ally. 

(6) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
body is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day when it made its 
appearance in the world — and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘ name ’ is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at the 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (cf. Sallier Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of 
the whole individual. In Egypt, therefore, as in so 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, and of the 
cloth soaked in the perspiration of some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has nad in his hands. This idea, which 
can be found among several African peoples, 
appears even more dearly in regard to objects 
connected ndth the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, e.g., to the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or his sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary in connexion with 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea cherished 
by any one of the non-civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes a 
population in most cases restricted in number or 
area, and because, as a rule, we_ know it only at 
the very time when we are examining it. But we 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing with a civilization which has, in time and 
space, nad several different religions, each with its 
own evolution. These ideas of the body are dis- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accord- 
ing to the traditional texts, a pre-historic mass of 
documents impossible to evaluate, but certainly 
the product of a considerable number of centuries. 
Further, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. TThe Helio- 
politan did not form the same conception of the 
body as the Theban, the Hermopohtan, or the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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theory of the E^ptian ideas on the body that is 
given in this article. It is rather a general view, 
in which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Tliinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gather from the whole the essential physiognomy, 
and to look for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, hut in 
fact continually united by the ‘name.’ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘ spirits,’ ufith 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and originally peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of our times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects. — It 
would appear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world were considered as hardng 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, hut also to vegetables, and 
even to such things as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to the ‘double’ or the 
‘ name ’ of a tree, a pillar, or a staflf— to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
he noted is that, since it was dealing inth objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world — from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iii. Gods. — r. In a country like Egypt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine bemgs. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking off the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, hut simply oiving to more 
remarkable manifestations or the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might he larger, more resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
of. It was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the suffiect of a 
group of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are ample compensation for the omission. The 
Pyramid texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical period, provide abundant stores of the 
material in question. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the legendary lore merit any more con- 
fidence in this respect, ns sources of mformation 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 


among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
Father. 

The ‘ Tale of the Two Brothere ’ does not clear up the Ennead ; 
the statement of a maple papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith ; and uimn the 
strength of the •Story of the Old-age of Ba’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the ^ed sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-god ‘ shivered with cold and slobbered.’ 
In the same way, the sj'mbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and gods like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green flesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an Idea. 
But this idea, it must be granted, was not olways the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according to the period 
in view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the decom- 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also the body 
of flesh (oufti) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendcreh. 

If we leave out of account aU these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to be. The Mds 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the shadow of Ka or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘ doubles ’ {kau] and several 
‘ bird-souls ’ {biu). It was even held, at a certain 
time, tliat they had seven ‘ bird-souls ’ and four- 
teen ‘ doubles —this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same ns those we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with their 
artificial bodies or ‘ supports of the double’ — their 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are differences of fact, as has 
just been said, but not of organization. Their lon- 
gevity was, de facto, indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see DEATH). 
It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘ the basin of the fluid s& ’ one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death. 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. The human being necessarily 

ossesses only one body of flesh— one siimle com- 

ination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies simultaneously, each 
one of them animated by some of his ‘ souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘ name.’ 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching os it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘self ’is not 
at all impossible. The_ ‘name’ (g.r.), while BtUl 
remaining one and entire in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may be one of the momentary 
subjective ‘aspects^ of one and the same entity. 
This is confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various ^ithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one e.xpresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one ana the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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give one single reply, because the Egyptians them- 
selves have given more than one. We must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
god, and according to the period in view. Thus 
toe humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charged -with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one body. Such deities as Selldt the 
Scorpion and Maiit-So"hru the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 
oriMally geographically independent into a single 
god, the new deity thus formed kept as many 
bodies as it had formerly for the separate gods of 
whom it was composed. A tree-goddess like Nnit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
r6le, before the one single Nuit developed. 

More important gods originally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in ‘name,’ but necessarily provided •n'ith 
several bodies. Thus Thoth, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to live in several bodies. A fortiori, 
toe gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic rfile, being the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
original gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Ea, conceived as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of the demiurge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakliis of Heliopolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a complete 
unity in each of these varieties of material body. 

The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from the simple single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not the outcome of any religious theory. As 
a rule, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded as more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
about lusions. In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the new god com- 
pletely annihilated the personality of those whom 
be absorbed, he continued to have only one body 
{e.g. Mihit Oirit). Where, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to fuse the characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of Hathor), the composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it preserved distinct aspects. 
To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the w’hole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
possible^ or necessary to explain here is the 
mechanism ; we need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that the 
above is the case, and that the possession of a 
plurality of bodies by the god is only a result of 
fact, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of fimctions— deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep — it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amama and that of Hapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary Idnd, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
worshipjjed in the temples does not conflict u-ith 
the above \-iew. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the ‘ sacred ’ animals, 
whicli, by the way, are a relatively late intro- 
duction into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods. 


but beings sharing by simple veneration the regard 
due to toe gods. The animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary (e.g. Apis, ^toevis, Knumu of 
Elephantine, Sukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Earn of Jfendes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on earth — to the exclusion of 
similar animals. This does not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in the sanctuary^ the 
one and only body of the god, but that they had 
the one and only duplicatum of it. In fact, the 
world was supposed to be dmded into two great 
halves, symmetrical in every part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other world, 
and in this world possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. His body dwelt in 
the other world; but his ‘name’ animated an 
exact replica of this body in this human world — a 
perishable temporaiy representation, which is the 
divine animal worshipped in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Dendereh, to the ram of Ele- 
phantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, e.g., there 
corresponded in the Idngdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
wth bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
Eg 5 q)t has given no precise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to the eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one body of the 
gods in the other world, it should be said that 
here again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other world, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial world. 
The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies bmonging to one and the 
same god; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
mth the course of Ea in his bark, have given far 

f reater importance to the stellar bodies of the 
iviue beings. 

LTrERATTHE. — If WE exclude whatbeloncs to medicine, eschato- 
Iogj% and the disposal of the dead, the data ns to the Egyptian 
body are scattered all over the field of Egj-ptological literature, 
the living body never having been the object of a special 
monograph. Only a few parts of it have been studied separately, 
but without synthesis. We may mention specially : Amdilneau, 
PnUgomimss, d Fitude d» la religion igi/ptimne, Paris, 1903, 
p. 403 ff.; Birch, * On the Shade or Shadow,’ In TSBA vlil. 886 ; 
Budge, Godt of the Egyptians, London, 1904 ; Le Page Renonf, 
•On the true Sense,’ etc., in TSBA vi. 494 ; and esp. Maspero, 
Histoire (tr. 1894-1900] i. lOS, 112, 146, 212, 215, 217 (where there 
are notes giring the principal references) ; also the first two 
volumes of his ’ Etudes de Mj-thologie et d’Arch4ologie,’ in the 
BiblioUtlque tggptologigne, Paris, 1893. 

Geokge Poucaet. 

BODY (Greek andEoman), — i. AnthropoIogicaL 
— (1) Body and soul. — Among the Greeks, 
among most other races, the distinction between 
body and soul — the natural dualism of mankind-^ 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shape m the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 

It is maintained by H. Siebeck,* who on this point 
differs from such scholars as Eohde and Gomperz, 
that the most potent factor in the_ development of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man — as by the 
child of to-day— m connexion with his own body. 
To the imdeveloped consciousness the body ia at 
first simply a thing among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees that the 
groiving mind, in consequence of internal and ex- 
teinal sensations, as, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, no 

• Geseh d. Psyehologle, 1880, 1. 6f,, with reference to the fact* 
of empirical psychology as dlucassed by Vollcmann, Ze/irbueh 
d. Psyehologie, i876, li. 5 106. 
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doubt, lies here ; and bo far Sieheck is right. But 
a number of other factors, -which, to he sure, 
Sieheck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account ; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘possession,’ sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts -Nvhich in the daivn of Greek history 

f enerated the idea of a possible s^araiion between 
ody and soul ; thus the soul might -well seem to 
be temporarily -withdraivn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, s-wooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in the case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements.* 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelqdnger, 
the 'pvxfi, is presupposed also in the Ilomeric 
poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. .^1 the 
activities, .mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possible only so long as body 
and soul are united; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body. tUvot, p6os, 
pfjfrit , ' /SouXi}, and Bvii6s also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psy^, at once the ‘ second ego ’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of man.t The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which ore localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm {tppivet) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, i.e. independent of 
the imion of body and soul, si^ly lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. Here it is the body 
rather than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles— a phenomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
spoken of as the true self (aMt), and set in 
contrast -with thejJsycAe.J A well-known passage 
is niad, i. 3 f. : 3* l^Slftovt 'f'vxli.s 'AiSt vpola.'frtv 

ijpiiciip, airois SI iXtipia, reuxe Kvrio'fftp olwvowl re 
Sacra (cf. also xxiii. 65 f., 105 ff.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 
person (cf. Rohde, i. 6f.); but the latter idea is 
largely evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

(2) The dead body. — Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only ; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set tnem in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
difiused among the Greeks in the post-Homenc 
age, and in fact down to the end of the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body -with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed -was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had its seat in the place where his bones 

* Iliad, Tli. 99, xiir. H. 

f Taken purely by Itself, the eonl has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of ' life ' at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness. 

1 It Is a simiflcant drcnmstance that Homer has no proper 
term for the tirinp body. His usual word for It is Iffiat, which, 
however, connotes only the figure, the outward visible form : 
cf. wvpov. In Homer trina. always denotes the dtad 

body. 


had been laid. There alone — with some special 
exceptions — did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even hy himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living — an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who stiU enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticated mode of thought, he regards — 
all unconsciously — the living and -waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of -view, as 
contrasted -with that of the philosophers and 
theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
flective monism. 

2 . Religious and ethical. — (1) Orphism . — 
Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
expenences evoked there, or, again, in the principles 
of katharsis, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
bet-Nveen body and soul, but also a profound 
difference in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its influence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dyiDg; it was now rerarded as 
intrinsicmly of Divme origin, uncreatett and im- 
perishable, and as having been immured -within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Orolyt 400 B 0 (Diels, Frag.9 n. L 478, No. 8; cf. 
Abel, Orphiea, frag:. 221) : roi yip ^cunr ovrt (the 

body) vTvu rgi iv TtSappivT^ cr vy vvv vep6m' ieal8ii^ 

at Tovrqi u-qiiaiytc, a or ij aw rgpa opSut 

roAfTtrSoi- toaovov piyrot pnAirra oi ^Opipia tovto 

vb orofia, iir Siicrjv 8i8ovtn;v rijr S>y tij Ivtxa ZUianr, 

TOVTOV 84 vbv vtpipoKov ixfcp, iva Strpamipiov clatro. Cf. 

Phcedo, 62 B, end Diels, in reference to PhJlolaos, frap. 14 and 
16. The body is accordingly the gniva or prison-house of the 
soul, which in its present life is in a etate analogous to death. 
It is therefore the aim of the Orphics xwptCnr Srt piMrra art 
Tov crwftarov vijr xeX iSiaax avrijr icov tcvri^ rftvrovrfSfr 

*K TOV aCparox cwaytiptaSai rt icttl aSpofCroStu {Phcedo, 67 O ; 
cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 116). 

(2) Pythagoreanism . — In regard to the process 
by -which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. Asceticism (Greek). 
It -will be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from what has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and his 
disciples. Definite evidence or this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, -writes as 
follows ; paprvptoprat Si xal ol roXoiot eto\6yx>i rt xal 
ftdpTttt us Std Tipos ri/iuptas d ^vxS rip cuipart OTn'/ffu- 
Krat xal xaSisrep tp cupari toiJtv T/ffasrci (frag. 14; 
cf. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 15). We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find Archytas (c. 400-350 B.C.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
(nSon), the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (ci. Diels, 
Frag.* L 252, 3021), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endeavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent.* 

That Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in Asceticism (Greek) 
(above, pp. SI*", 82*) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, cf. Diels) : <rap/c£)r 
&\\6rfVb}Ti reptrrfKKova-a xtrCw. We may well sup- 
pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case with Pherecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the ‘ theolorfans,’ regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, hut rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36; cf. 76, 77). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, B6ckh). 

(3) Plato . — It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 
philosophy. The way in which the founder of 
Western idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Pluedo. As we have already 
^ven, in the art. Asceticism (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, wo confine 
ourselves hero to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, i.e. of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘ most like ’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of the soul, while dwelling 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has beheld 
the ‘ super-celestial realm,’ and the world of real 
being, hut in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality, t Parti- 
culars will he found in the famous allegory in 
Phwdrtts, 246 B ff. But although body and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 

• Of. Dlelg, Frag.i J. £52, SO fit., 280, 44 ff., 288, 12ff.— Sen*a»l 
pleastire, by later writers frequently spoken of as ^Soi^ (ru/iartic^, 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a ri^dly duallstie anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon {iltmorab. 1. 2. 2^ 
Insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in cruipoovioj. 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Diog. Laert. li. 90 ; Zeller, n. L 356 ff.). 
Tae high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
genenu, but even — in spite of all his saving clauses — ^to bodily 
mtification, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
frags. 67, 70, 409 (Usener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, and we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticular so vigorously assailed his doctrine. 

t Diels, Frag.^ ii. i. 505 f. No. 6 ; see also Gomperz, i. 71 f. 

t Its entrance Into the body Is the result of an ‘ intellectual 
fall ' ; for, according to Plato's original view (in the Phacirus), 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state, had three jMi;, {.e.,not 
only the Aoyiorticov, but also the BvfiotiStt and the eiri^/iyrdc^v, 
of which the last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense and its tendency to further Incarnation (P/usdo). 
On the other hand, according to the Titruxus—& much later 
work— the entrance of the soul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animate the world of the visible. On this Interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body, just as again they pass away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of truth is now impeded by the illusory 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body, 
by means of its impulses, and the desires and 
affections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dangerous influence over the soul, deranging its 
opacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 

Of. Phado, e.g. 64 ff., eapeoiall;^ 66 B-D av vb 

aaiJM ixug-ty »al jf rtpuv ij ^nin p»Ta toiouto v aajtoO 

ou /tij wore (cnjinofuSo ixavuc ou imBv/tovitty 6i tovto 

etyati rb ^7)6/r. fivpiav fiiyjY^P aoxoAt'ac rrapixtt t 5 owpa 
4ii T7|V ayayKotay _fTt Si ay riyit viJcoi wpoinrtau<ny, 

ipLVeSiCovttty ripuy ttjv toO oktos Bgpay’ ipuTuy Si xal ciriSv/UMF 
*al ^5/3uv cal tiSuAuv rtarroSamiy aat i^Avi^ia; {p,iriptc\7)inviiitat 
iroAAnr, wore vb ktySptycy oAijSur rtf om vir‘ avroii oWl 
^poyijaai rifuy iyyiyvtrai ov8«iroTt ovSfv" aal yap iroAIpovt aoi 
erdiTtii KOi fiaxat ovSiy oAAo irapixti 7j rb owpa jcai of roilrov 
irtiBvpXai, Sii yip ttjv tSv xPVS'iruv Krqaiy irovrrt oi riSAtpat 
■viyvovToi, ra^ie xpgpara iyayKa{6p.tBa icrairBai Sti rb owpa, 
eavAcvoiret rfj rovrou BepamCf, k.t.A. Cf. 83 B-D. 

Irrationality, fierce passions, mave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions that at a^ time prevail 
therein (cf. especially TmieiM, 86 Bff.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may he the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned m the body (cf. Zeller, n. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed iu 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a mwm- bodily character 
(cufiaroetSis, cf. Pheedo, 83 D), just as the sea-god 
Glaucus was deformed by wracic and shells to the 
point of unrecognizahility. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true end in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task — in reality her only 
task-^f purMg herself as effectually as possible, 

I even in this life, from the contamination induced 
; by her connexion ndth the body {Pheedo, 67 C D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impuJses of sense, hut all 
appetites and affections whatever: she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence ’ of thinra aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
BO le^ing her into the right way towards her proper 
home and at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato — a harsh 
and rigid dualism : here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and which constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83*), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the Timwus, where its presence 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaks forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they were 
by the mcomparahle literary craftsmanship with 
which he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subsequent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular nis view of the body as the 
ultimate root of all, ‘or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, as an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and defiling 
thing from which she must rid herself as soon and 
as thoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon snch of the ancient thinkers as 
did not accept the Orphic-Pythogorean-Platonic 
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doctrine of the 8onl._ We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Ola Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle . — ^With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his masters duaUstio stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and Mvanced to an entirely different. conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion udth his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(BXyj) and form (elffot), of potentiality (Sih'a/ut) and 
actuality {ivlpyem, Here we come upon 

the pregnant idea of the ‘ organic,* which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to he 
organic when its parts are ‘instruments’ {6pyaya) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature I 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole of 1 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with | 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are hut different designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human body, as 
indeed the body of any fyov, attains its realization 
only in virtue of the sonl. The soul is the cT3oi | 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) (TtS/MiTOt ipvstKou txovTot Svvi/iei {de j 

Anima, ii, 1. 412 A, 20 ff.). The ‘end’ of the; 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs j 
(de Partibfts Animalium, i. 6. 645 B, 14 ff.). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the enteleohy of the body . . . o3 ri o-G/id ianp 
ivrtKix^ia. 4XX' oOnj ffdifuirdt rivof, Kol Sii, rovro 

KoXGt iToXaupdvowiv cXt SoKet liTjr’ &vtv cG/iaros tXvat 
H^e cGfid ri i] {de An. ii. 2. 414 A, 14 ff.); cf. 
ii. 4. 415 B, 7, 3<m Si i) toO fun-oi irii/xaTOt alrla 
Kal dpx^’ Body and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot bo 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a hall of wax, or like the eye and the sense 
of sight. In the words of Eucken, ‘ the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.’ When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dissonance between body and sonl, 
as propounded by the theologians and Plato, is 
therefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
voOs, the thinking spirit, as coming from without j 
{06f>a9ey) to the ‘soul,’ to that life-giving power! 
which controls and conditions the organism, and | 
combines within itself the physical and the 
psychical ; and here no doubt we come upon an j 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the voOj and the living body, so that the 
presence of the former constitutiesno end in human 
life relative to the body.f 

(6) Stoicism . — Among the earlier Stoics, not- 

• Tho teleological point ol rlewwa* first applied to the human 
body by Diogenes ol Apoiionia, through the Influence of Anaxa- 
goms. It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 
itemorab. i. *. SCf., and in a truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
!.g. in de Partibus Antmalium, ir. 10. 6S8A, 25 ff., 637 A, 7fl. 
Popular views regarding it re-appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism ; cf. CTicero, Jfat. Deorum, ii. 134-148. 

t As regards Aristotle's phj'siology, which we cannot deal 
^rith here, it may be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
soul as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
irrtvuo. Aristotle placed the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Aicmaion, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apoi- 
ionia, like Plato, had IdenUfied it with Uio hraln. The influence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
in the background. 


^thstanding their monism, we find a certain lean- 
ing towards the dualistio theory of body and soul, 
A characteristic utterance is that of Cleanthes 
(Stoicor. Veter. Fr, i. fr. 629 [Amim]), who speaks 
of man as a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

rofiatrep rpo^Tjf «ral ffienreur/iaTeov koI aXkrfi tov oio/iarot 
irucpov rtw? rypawov rpoirov 

anexrovvTOf ecu <t rapexo^M^ iort Aovrtr 
avrb Ko^aXuifitiv eat vtptfidXXtiv eal rpe^ett' eat ^oearor 

anttpyovyn^. 

The truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first half of the Istcent. B.C.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85*). He holds that the body, that inutilis caro *et 
Jluida, receptandis tantum cibis habilis, is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-bom soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul as 
far as possible from the body even;in this life, to 
shun as the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body — this is the paramount task 
of mankind. The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of knowledge possessed by the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds ana wins 
an ampler insight in dreams, when the body lies 
asleep as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the sonl of the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 
ultimate causes of all existence. On the other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
tho luste of tho body must after death long pursue 
a wandering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
‘this flesh* is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflag^g effort.t 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great effect upon Cicero, and with greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writmgs of 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistio theory of 
Posidonius, from whom in fact ho Iwrrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucihus : 

* Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Fateor 
nos huiuB gerere tutelam. Non nego indnlgfcndam ilU : servl- 
endum nego. Muitls enim servlet qui corporl servit, qul pro 
lUo niminm timet, qui ad Uiud omnia refert. Sio gerere nos 
debemus non tamguam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquam non possunus sine corpore. Hulus nos nimtus amor 
timoribus Inquietat, soilicltudinibuB onerat, coutumeliis obicit. 
Hone^m ei viie est, cui corpus nimis carum eat. Agatur eins 
diligentissime enra, ita Umen, ut cum exi vet ratio, cum dignitas, 
cum fides, mittendum in Ignes sit.’ Ol. £p. 78. 10 ; 120. li-lS. 

There is something very peculiar in the d^recia- 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose views of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as wo might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, ho often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; irretrievably 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to al!, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
hindrance to our mdenendenco of the external; it 
does not belong to UB,*but is an dXXdrptor. Idan is 

• Bo Seneca (Fp. B2, 110) renders the Greek eripf, a word 
which seems to have been applied to the bodv in a dispiraging 
sense first of all by the Orphics (cl. Empedocles, Irav. 128 ; 
Wilamowitr on EurlpidL JlerakL 1263). This usage & next 
found sporadically among tho Tragedians ; also In Plato and 
Platonizing thinkers. 

t Cicero, Tvst. Qumrt. 1. 88, 44, 110, de Leg. L 00, ds Bit. L, 
d» Rep. vi : Virgil, Aen, vt 724£r.(on this see Norden); Beneca, 
Ep. CS. 16 H. ; 02. 110; 102. 2311., Quart. Eat. I. 3f., til. 18, 
ad afore. 23 ff. ; Galen, de Plae. Eipp. el PlaU v. 448 f. (MuDer). 
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‘a soul carrying a corpse.’ To the wise man, 
indeed, his hody is of no concern." Above all, 
the hody is a permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands m the way of , virtue, which is in 
reality the only good. Something more than the 
influence of Plato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the hody as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his oyra decrepit frame 
m^ have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of passionate scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal ^petite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
whether she then ‘ is dispersed,’ or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4fi'.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 

f eneral views regarding man, though he rejects the 
elief in a continued personal existence after death. 
(6) Nco-Pythagoreanism. and Neo-Platonism . — 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to be seen in Neo-Pythagoreanism, which 
became widely diffused throughout the ancient 
world, especially in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shoivn (above, p. 86) how 
in this school the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonio 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, os regards Neo-Platonism (Plotinus), 
we would refer the reader to the account given on 
former pages (80^ 87*), merely supplementing it 
here with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from Pnneads, 47. 10 K ; 

... iiTTbi" oS*’ rJ ilfult, fl awapiOtiovnivov to5 Srjptov ^ 
Tovro 6ijp(oy Bk %iota$ev ri crupa* i 6* aySptairo^ 

& Ka^apdf TOVTOV raf operas av cv 

ovTj} Tj) ^XV iSpvyrai, ical x^P^orp «Ti 

c»*rav^>a ovotj, /c.t.X* 

(7) Popular ideas. — ^Popular notions about the 
relations of hody and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both — such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Homan society outside the influence of philosophy 
and theology — were practically identical u'ith those 
of Homer, according to whose simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spiriC It was only in a later age that, 
among the Homans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large toivns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being but a more subtle 
matter dififused through the body, and forming the 
incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied -with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious, — as 
enunciated by Plato and_ Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus, — had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon mediseval, Christianity, and indeed its 
eflfects persist even to the present day. 

Lukratitri. — ^F or x : Kagelsfiach, Homer. TheoL (Nurem- 
berg 1840) ; Siebeck, Oesch. d. Psychol, ^otha, 1880), i. 16 ff. ; 
Zeller, Phil. d. Grieeh. 1.® (Leipzig, 1892} ; Rohde, Psyche^ (Frei- 
burg i. B., 1893), 1.; Gomperz, Gr. Denker^ (Leipzig, 1903) i. III. 

For s : Rohde, op, eit. ii. ; Gomperz, op. eit. 1. 71 f., 103f. ; 
Zeller, op. eit. i. 450fl., 11. (1889). 11. 23 0870), lU. 2‘(1903); 

Windelband, Geseh. d. alien Philos.^ (Munich, 1894), 10411., 
Geseh. d. Philos.t (Tubingen, 1903) 1211., 183, Platon* (Stutt- 
gart, 1905) 124 ff. ; Encken, Lebensanschauungen d.^ossen 
Oenker^ (Leipzig, 1904), 31 IT., 64 ; Heinze, Xenokrates (Leipzig, 
1892), 160 ff. ; Ritter-Preller, Sist. Phil. Grceccel (Gotha, 1888); 
Siebeck, AristoteUs (Stuttgart, 1899); Schmekel, Philos, d. 

* For the sake of one's fellow-men, however, and on grounds 
of good taste, bodily cleanliness, in contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Oimic, is urgently insisted upon (iv. IL Off.}. 


tntf«. Nfoa (Berlin, 1892) 248, 276, 400 0.; Wendland, Die 
hellen.-rom. Kultur tn ihren Beziehungen zu Judentnm «. 
ChrisUntum (Tubingen, 1007), 84 ff. ; Corssen, de Posidonio 
Rhodio, (Bonn, 1878); Diels, Herakleilos von Bphesot 
(Berlin, 1901), Frag. d. yorsokratiker, i.a (Berlin, 1906), 11. 1» 
(1907); Abel, Orphica (Leipzig, 1885); Hicks, Aristotle's 'd* 
Animn’ (Camb. 1907); Epicteti Dissertationes, ed. H. SebenU 
(Leipzig, 1898) ; Epietets Bandbiichlein der if oral, ed. W. Capelle 
(Jena, 1006); Mark Aurel., ed. Stich® (Leipzig, 1903); Plotini 
Opera, ed, A. Kirohhoff (Leipzig, 1856). 

W. Capelle. 

BODY (Hebrew). — ^To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘ Man’s body was of the dust, whilst the 
breatli of God was the principle of life ivithin him ; 
but man himself was the single product of these two 
factors ’ (F. C. Porter, ‘ The Ye^er Hara ’ in Yale 
Bibl. and Sem. Studies, 1901, pp. 91-166). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrine of the ' two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetser (lif ),' the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad in the body. 
‘ The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Habbinic contrast of the goodand 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ (46.), 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways. ‘Three partners there are in the 
formation of man: God, father, mother’ (Bab. 
Niddah, 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame ; 

‘A human king hod a beautiful garden, in which were Rome 
fine early figs. He set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, “I see some fine 
Sgs, carry ms on your shoulders and we will get the fruit and 
cat it.” After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his figs. The lame man protested that be could not walk, 
the blind that be could not see. So the master put the lame 
! man on the blind man's back and Judged them together. So 
God brings the soul and casts it in the body [after death] and 
I Judges them together’ {Sank. 91o-i). 

Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence in later Jeivish thought of the belief in 
j the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
i to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

[ The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the' subject of admiration 
j as an expression of the Divine wisdom. ' This finds 
! its analogue in the liturgyof the Synagogue in a 
remarka'ble benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body : 

'Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 

I who bast formed man in wisdom, and created in him many 
orifices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be opened, or one of those bo 
I closed, it would be impossible to exist and to stand before thee. 

I Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who healest all flesh and dost 'won- 
: drously’ (Singer, AuUwrized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic : Berak. 606). 

Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
biean period, were strongly opposed to the Greek 
i games and cultnre of the body, and felt an especial 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci- 
ation of physical heauty, not only in women, 
but in men. The stature of Judw Maccabseus 
was glorified, and the heauty of various Kabbis is 
specialiy recorded (especially Johonanb. Nappafia, 
Berak. 20a; of. Emil G. Hirsch’s remarks in JjS 
ii. 617). In the mediseval Heb. poetry (imitat- 
I ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an application of sensuous phraseology to the 
mystic relations between man and God. _ _ 

The body was in the il^bbinio view ongmally a 
I shapeless mass {golem) ; it was a-sexual, or rather 
' bi-sexnal, and only later became difierentiated 
(see the early chapters of the Midrash, Genesis 
Babba). The number of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blood-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adam’s dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe {Sank. 
28a), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The provision of food, drink, and attire ■was 
regarded as a religious duty (Maimonides, Mischne 
Tora, ‘ Dedfh ’ v. ). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded; and as part of the ‘Law of Holiness,’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent, A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 
pietists would avert their eyes from their own 
bodies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
■until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been pro^vided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the OTeat bulk of the early 
Babbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
priests or ,to Israelites about to participate_^ m 
Temple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows {ib. * Tumath Okhelim’ xvi. 9) : 

'It ifl permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirites from becoming unclean by touching a dead body : 
hence it is inferred that everybody else may become unclean. 
And even the priests and Nazirites are only forbidden to be<»me 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food ’ (Monteflore, 
Eibiert Lectures, 1892, p. 476, note 4 ; Buchler, JDer GaliUiischs 
'Amka’aret, chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphio interpretation of the text that man ■was 
made in .the image of God (Gn 1”). The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under Circumcision. 

LTrEBATima— Besides sources already noted, see L. Lb’w, Die 
Jjebensalter in dtr jiid. LiUratur, 1875 ; M. Joseph, Judaism 
as Creed and Life, 1803, p. 804 ; art. ' Body In Jewish Theology,' 

injBiiLssa I. Abrahams. 

BODY (Hindu).— The Sanskrit terms denoting 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages — a circumstance 
which renders it prooable that a certain knowledge 
of anatomy may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. Their acquaintance 
■with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such ns the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional knowledge. 
Thus, in a hymn of the Athorvavedn (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable coTlec- 
rion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a senes of questions, such as these : 

By whom were fixed the two heeli of man? By whom was 
the flesh constructed? By whom the two ankle-bones; by 
whom the slender digits ; by whom the apertures ; by whom 
^e two sets of long bones in the middle? How did they (the 
devas, or gods) make the two onkle-bonei of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above? How many detas, and who among 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast and 
the cartilages of the windpipe of man? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts ; who. the shoulder-blades ? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head : the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth ? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
si^cture of the Jaws, and; having done so, ascended to heaven — 
who, of the many devas, was he? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sago called Nfiriiyana, tke same to whom the 
famous Rigvedio hymn (x. 00) on the sacrifice of 
man ipunt^asilkta) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the month, arms, 
tUghs, and feet of the Primeval Malp, or orimual 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formulte, which occur in some of the earliest San- 
sloit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Nfirftyana. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upani?ads, we meet, in 


the Garhha (or Embryo) TJpanisad ivith an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and groivth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
five elements — earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass 13 produced, which, ivithin a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five ; month, nose, and 
eyes, after six months ; the soul [jiva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 
person two bouies— an exterior or gross ^dy{sfAwfa- 
iarira), and an interior or suhue bo^ {suk^ma- 
iarjra, or lihga-iarira ) — much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers hod to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of migration after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Vedfinta system, this 
subtle body arises from the so-called vpSdhis (‘con- 
ditions ’), and consists of the senses of the body 
(dehendriyas), both perceptive (buddhindriyas) end 
active (karmendriyas), and of mind (manas), 
intellect {hvddhi), sensation (vedana), implying 
beyond itself the vi^ayas, or objects required 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to bo de- 
pendent on the vital spirit {mukhya prirta), and 
on the fivejiranos, or specialized spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Sfinkhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings — hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
■with its oum peculiar element, the nose ■with the 
earth, the tongue ■with water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
articular, has been transmitted to us in three 
iflerent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main ■with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yfijfiavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researcncs 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human '^nes 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items (1) 32 teeth (danta ) ; (2) 32 sockets (vlu- 
khala) of the teeth ; (3) 20 nails {nakha ) ; (4) 60 
phalanges {ahguli) ; (5) 20 long bones ; (6) 4 bwes 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels ; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(II) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps; (13)2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (16) 
2 hollow bones of the arms ; (16) 2 shoulder-blades; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades t (19) 1 pubic 
bone ; (20) 45 back-bones ; (21) 14 bones of the 
breast ; (22a) 24 ribs ; (226) 24 sockets of the ribs ; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 16 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin ; (^) 2 
basal tie-bones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows • (“79) 
2 temples; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones:— 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the^ some 2W bones in the adult human skeleton, 
'Which are distinguished bj modem anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides indnding 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of hones, the Indian sages counted prominent parts 
of hones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowng for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the fact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every j)art of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 

Besides the bones, there are 210 joints (sandhi) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebrro are movable (chala) ; all the rest 
are immovable (sthira). There are 900 ligaments 
(sndyu), i.e, sinews and nerves ; 600 muscles (pe^) ; 
700 veins (sird). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called dkamani and srotas, all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six principal 
limbs: the two arms, the two thighs, the head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 66 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 16 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the spleen, the two breast-glands, the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, the larger and 

f rosser intestines, the adeps - bearing duct, etc. 

here are in the body 10 adjalis (a certain measure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 ailjalis of 
juice (r<Ma), 8 ahjalia of blood, 7 ahjalU of stools, 
6 ahjalis of phlegm, 6 ailjalis of bile, 4 ailjalis of 
mine, 3 ailjalis of adeps, 2 ailjalis of fat, 1 anjali 
of marrow, i ahjali of_ brain, ^ aiijali of the 
essence of phlegm, ^ aiijali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts (marman) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their being 
woimded ; in others, the person when wounded 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body (dhdtu) 
are: chyle or juice (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(mSihsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majjd), 
and semen (lukra). When there is inequality of 
proportions between these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. • Hence that has to be regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in health, food is prescribed in various 
forms, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body — air (vdyv,), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm (kapha) — are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (dofa), air or wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, wiiich is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Moat diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of four 
humours in the human body. Blood (rakta) is 


sometimes mentioned as a fourth humour in India, 
as it is in Western medicine. 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth, 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Purusa, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients : the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water ; the animal 
heat is heat ; the life-breaths are air ; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 

LrrEaATDJiB. — Hoernle, Studies in the Jdedieine of Ancient 
India, part t. ‘ Osteology,’ Oxford, 1907 ; Max Mailer, The 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 ; Wise, 
Commentary on the Bindu System of Medicine, London, 1860 : 
Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical 
Science, London, 1890; J. Jolly, ‘Medicln,’ in vol. iii. of the 
Orundriss d. indo-ar. Philol. u. Altertumsiunde, Strassbnrg, 
1901 ; Charaka Saihhitd (Entr. tr.), by E. Avlnasb Chandra 
Kavlratna, Calcutta, 1871 ff. ; Ydjnavaucya Smriti (Eng. tr. and 
notes), by V. N. Mnndlik, Bombay, 1^; Denssen, Seehxig 
Bpanishads des Fiedo, Leipzig, 1897. J. JoLLY. 

BODY AND MIND. — x. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. It has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamentm, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, animal life and evolution, wiD be radi- 
cally different according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difference between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily be 
incapable of scientific verification ; but it should 
be such as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2 . Whether we are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem; — (1) That matter or body is the ‘real’ 
or ‘ substantial ’ thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities — the solution of Material- 
ism. (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for existence and quality — the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally real, and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal, as the two ‘ aspeots,’^ ‘ appear- 
ances,’ ‘sides’ of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘ Scientific Monism ’ 
or the Philosophy of Identity, There are of course 
many shades of difference and many overlappings 
in the different views that hav'e actually been held. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given principle is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is clear that 
‘my’ body is not the manifestation of ‘my ’ mind, 
but is to a large extent at least independent of it ; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘my’ body 
^meaning the mind of which the body is a mani- 
festation,— as acting upon ‘my’ mind, and yet 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division, the lines crossing 
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the former ones : the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either (a) that of complete 
dependence, as when the mind is regarded as the 
‘ secretion of the brain,’ or as an ‘ epiphenomenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process ; (6) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other ; 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodUy of 
mental processes. The last is the * natural ’ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our wiU, and as receiving sensations 
and perceptions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of phyacal processes, 
although in itself immaterial ; or again »» not 
strictly an effect, but as a by-result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter — 
the physical universe — is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over agamst 
which mind is as one of the changmg and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part or it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator, j 
(1) ^Vhat is fatal to any such reduction of mind to ! 
a secondary place is the first principle of Epistemo- ] 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its oivn exist- 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. Not only is it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind ; it is not even 
a possible tho^ht ; it is a form of words without 
meaning. ( 2 ) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time ; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa. Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not bo 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon the other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter ; if so, then the psychical must 
bo a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
aocMted disparity of bodily and mental processes.* 
( 3 ) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ’unity 
of consciousness ’ ; no possible physical process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a rble can be attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity in the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
atoms (or other clcmente) in endless flux, and all 
unity or combination exists only (a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

• Dr. ^’»rd »nd Professor Binet, from different points of view, 
hSTB crltlclrcd the principle of the dlsparstenesa of mind »nd 
matter. See reference below. 


groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or (6) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal onanism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind ; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
effect of matter is self-contradictory. 

_ d. The doctrine of Psycho-physiem Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying nil its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physic^, run 
alongside of, but in independence of each other; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other ; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical moment which ‘corresponds to it’ 
— ^its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point, 
(a) To some every physical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certtdn 
specialized physical structures and processes, viz. 
tuose of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited. (6) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
— the sensations, feelings, etc. ; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, ‘meanings’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this side also, (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
effecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodi, would limit the extent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure — a central n^ous 
system like that of man — has been achieved in the 
coarse of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Fechner, Spencer, Haeckel, Hbff- 

; ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
I mental ' life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each ; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental ; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will._ The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘evolution’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from thesimplest ‘ feeling,’ the correlateof the atom- 
movement, to the highest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a change of kin^ 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

6. There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is tbe more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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pbymcal series, "where every event depends npon a 
previous physical event out of which it arises ; on 
the_ mental side there is no such continuity, but 
while the psychical processes are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc., there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of unconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in the 
trandtions from one line of thought to another — ^in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
bridged — thro^hwhat causal agency are the transi- 
tions made ? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or ‘ pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alternative will not readily he accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of parallelism. 
Wundt, on the other hand, although partial paral- 
lelism is put forward as a ‘workmg hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the successive states 
of the individual mind, to postulate sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
hut even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
complete continuity on the one side, as Biology 
and Geology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7. We have seen that the question of causality 
on the psychical side is also a subject of difierence 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and efiect between successive 
states of a material system, such as the bodily 
organism is. Is the same true of the mentm 
series T It would seem that it must be, if parallel- 
ism is to hold, hut there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and efiects 
on the physical side is a mechanical one, each 
link followmg its predecessor by a blind necessity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must bo the same in both; therefore the mental 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul must also be the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra, if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or ideals of 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject 
to the blind necessity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
tions based on centuries of past experience may be 
suddenly disappointed. Hi other words, either 
mental life is wholly determined by an influence 
which governs it from the beginning of its histoiy, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about tne 
sical world is impossible. 

From this dilemma some have sought to escape 
by denying that there is any causal link between 
mental states; there is- ‘transversal’ causation, 
from body to mind, as well as ‘longitudinal’ 
causation from body to body, but there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to iustify the very sub- 
ordinate r61e attributed to tne mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 
perience of a uniform and invariable sequence 
between cause and eSect, and that no such experi- 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may be said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of causality is to he found in 
our direct experience of mental activity, and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modem science) is that causation is spiritum or 
mental ; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modem theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of causation. But (2) ‘transverse’ causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent ivith parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9, Probably the most consistent form of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in his modem 
followers, whether by the one r^ity is meant an 
unknown x behind both body and mind, of which 
they are the diverse ‘appearances’ or ‘manifes- 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same being which appears to itself as 
a conscious unity — a mmd — appearing to others as 
an extended manifold — the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to be 
given to mind. Thus the unknown x becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our ‘ oivn ' minds, and (throngh sense-perception) of 
our ‘own’ bodies. But our cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and we become aware of the 
body only in and throngh such a process: the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the body; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mmd. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The body stands m a two-fold relation to the mind : 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a partionltm 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition, apparently, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or of any other mentel process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world — say the flight of a bini throngh 
the air — and it has (b) a physiological process m 
the brain of the individum as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of the two js 
the mental process ‘ identical ’ T If with the brain 
process, then the possibility of knowledge remains 
wholly unaccountohle. The ‘ knowing^ of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to which 
no physical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind has a much wider reach than body. It hM 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the perceived object, in this case 
the flight of the bird. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object ana brain process with 
the mental process in an ingenious way_: ‘I see, 
because my eye sees, or because I am this seeme 
eye, so ray motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am this motor nerve’ (Uas Grund- 
problem der Psychologic, p. 60). That is, both 
sensation and volition, boing_ menW, are mso 
bodily processes, the Ego or mind being identical 
with the body. I am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thmg 
as the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how- 
ever healthy the eye itself remains ; and, agam, 
what I see almost always differs widely from the 
picture in the retina or in both retinse. It is not 
the eye, but eye plus optic fibres plus optical bram 
centre, that is the ‘organ’ of si^t. Now, what- 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none between 
the brain process and the seen object ; hence the 
dualism between physical object of knowledge Md 
physical basis of knowledge re-emerges ; a mmd 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs.’ 

10 . Ppallelism leads almost of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. The ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the body 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself ; each 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms 
or other elements. Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual mind claims for itself ; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. But psychological 
atomism' — ‘psychology without a subject’ — and 
psychological mechanism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears neither as a sum nor as a series 
of states (cf. James, Principles of Psychol, i. 169 ff.; 
and Lotze, Microcosmus, i. 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sum or series — a unity also which is in 
each of the parts, and without which none of the 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 
T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hume). 
It is not necessary to go back to the old view of 
the Ego as the source, the principle or cause, of its 
own states : hub even as the subject of eapericnce, 
every conscious mind is something more than any 
or all of the ‘ states ’ or ‘ processes ’ of which it is 
conscious. In particular, the advance from ‘ lower’ 
to ‘higher’ mental achievements, from simple to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation to per- 
ception and from perception to thought, is possible 
onty on the assumption of a directive activity of 
the m'ind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementaiy states or simple 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms 
•re derived. 

11. The chief advantage of Parallelism os a 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same ns that of the 
* Tivofold 'Truth ’ of an earlier philosophy ; it 
enables its adherents to side uith the materialists 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists 
from another. Both. systems, it is held, may he 
true ; each at least may present one aspect of the 
‘ ultimate ’ or ‘ absolute ’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions — the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment — are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase succeeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute ; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
development possible, and that is the development 
which actually occurs. An action — a form of 
behaviour — is explained only in terms of physio- 
logical, that is, ultimately, physical and chemical 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity— /ron» 
this point of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity ; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
judgment, feeling and will ; the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its own ends, its own life. 
To the Cresar of science are rendered the things 
which are Csesar’s— the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes ; 
and to God the things that are God’s^the spiritual 
life with its struggles and fallsj its ideals and 
its redemptions. 'The auestion is not, however, 
whether there is any advantage in this theory; 
there certainty would be, if it were true : but is it 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
without any meaning behind them, when we speak 
of the same reality as being at once determined 
from without, and self-determining? A man has, 


an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work ; he ‘decides’^ for 
the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s ‘ choice ’ and action 
are really determined by his structure, as it 
has_ come to he through physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is free, is an expression 
of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
is attracted ; but it has no meaning whatever to 
say that it is both determined and free. Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bodily action, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other s if a physical process c is a 
necessary sequent of a and b, then its correspond- 
ing mental process O must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and B, but also 
of the physical series a b. 

The use of the term ‘appearances’ or ‘aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or appearances presuppose 
an observer; who is the observer in tlie case of 
body and mind ? He must be some being who is 
neither mind nor hotly : yet, ns a knowing being, 
he must be mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point : mind has priority over body ; body 
is the appearance of mind. This, however,' is not 
parallelism. 

12 . The alternative is interaction — the assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
both of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any kind takes place from the 
mental upon the physical ivorld, or vice versa, then 
the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
be maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in effecting a 
sensation, or added to the brain in a volition, may 
be measured. Some energy must presumably be 
lost, however, when a physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression: there cannot 
remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to bo different, 
according os there has or has not intervened a 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
its intensity, i.e, according to the force with which 
it acts upon the nerve-centres ; in the case of 
subliminal stimuli we can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sufficient to effect the 
change in consciousness. The principle of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos.^ p. 483) — (ft) that the total amount of 
energy in the physical universe remains always 
the same, and (5) that, when work is done by any 

« cal system, the amount of energy lost must 
illy compensated for ^however different the 
form it takes — heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the work. The second part of the principle 
may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and body. The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facts of that science. It 
has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). But in matters of energy and force the 
two things, quantity and dirwtion, cannot be 
separated from each other. Again, (/S) the balance 
may always be maintained between the amount 
taken away and the amount added in the various 
operations between mind and body. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre - estoblished harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in q^uestion) for 
these only ; not verified at aU for organic processes, 
such as growth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we ascribe to mental 
influence. It has also been suggested (by Stumpf, 
for example, and from another standpoint by 
Fechner) that wo may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy ; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous system is trans- 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa. What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physical health, and 
especially with the health of the brain; it 
decreases with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term ‘energy^ in the two cases is really being 
used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds,* 

(2) It majr be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or (i) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposed of the view that we ever directly 
experience the action of body upon body; and 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct limowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre- 
rapposition of expenence ; it is certainly not given 
tn experience. On the other hand, the ‘uniform 
succession’ which we regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two bodies upon 
each other as in the action of the mind upon the 
body ; if it is a ‘ fundamental principle ’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A ‘voluntary’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the push must be 

§ ’ven, or the spark applied. How is it done? 

ere the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with overwhelming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehensible than that body should ‘correspond’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of that mysterious word; not more so than that 
one_ reality should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Monism assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhaps, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, -with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve process 

f ives rise to a sensation of red, while another, 
ifierently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of bitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ultimately’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 

* On the whole question of the vslidlty of the principle of 
OonservBtion of EnersT, and of its bearinj on the problem of 
Mental Causality, see Ward's Naturaiitm and Agnosticism, 
especially Leot. vi 


nature is contained in Professor Basso’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other bodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, os actual or possible sensation, per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘merely’ our 
individual or subjettive impressions. Wo may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which we only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities — realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that these realities differ widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mentid 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable; that they affect or 
influence ns only through that entity or system 
of entities which appears to us as ‘ our’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘outer aspect’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
‘manifestation’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is bound 
up with that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected wth it. What we may regard as in 
a special sense the growing-point of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, by which it becomes 
a more and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It may be held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue — failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the minu’s being — is defect not of the 
player, but of the instrument on which he plays, 
and through which alone his genius can find fittmg 
expression. See Bbain AND MiND, MiND, SoUD. 
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BOEHME.— I. i/RB.— Jacob Boehme (some- 
times spelt Behmen), called the ‘Teutonic Theo- 
Bopher,'^was bom in November 1676, in the village 
of Old Seidenbnrg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
which in his time seems to have belonged to Bo- 
hemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of which was Boehme’s protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The only education he got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Martensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
‘ Land’s Crown,’ he saw ‘ a vaulted entrance com- 
posed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern, 
when he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel filled with money. He was 
seized with an inward panic, os at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, accom- 
panied by other hoys. But entrance and cavern 
had vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Gbrlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive price ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, * Jacob, come forth 1’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be knoivn, Jacob went 
out to him ; ivhen the stranger, fixing on him a 
enetrative gaze, said, ‘ Jacob, thou art yet little, 
ut thou shalt become great, and the w'orld shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be pious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
profane language of his mates in the shop, 
ho fmt obliged to reprove them, whereupon ms 
master turned him out, saying he would have no 
‘house-preacher’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his Wanderjahr. In the coarse of hb 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how fierce 
and uncharitable were thmr contentions. They 
seemed to him as Babel, and he has much to say 
about thb Babel in hb ivritings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
GBrlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with whom he lived happily for twenty 
years, and by whom he had four children. Now 
further visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in hbroom, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dbh. Thb threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is expressed by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such as have eyes to see. Ten years later, he hod 
another ‘ opening ’ which went much further, and 
showed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward impulse to write down what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication — for he felt 
himself too simple to teach others — ^but (as he 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, ho might have 
a record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora, or Morning Redness, and was the cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered his life, The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Endcrn, who had called on him. Being gmitly 
pleased vrith it, the nobleman begged permission 
to borrow it for a short time, ana then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of hb 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on * False 
Prophets.’ Boehme, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boe^e’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
th^ refused. A decree of banbhment was passed, 
and no time was allowed him to wind up hb afiairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, ‘ Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some difler- 
ence of statement as to what happened after thb, 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him, and told him he might continue 
to live in Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his trade. This he undertook to do, 
and for five years abstained from writing, though 
much troubled in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the end of 
thb time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he again began to write, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
offered to revoke the sentence of banishment, but 
implored him — for the sake of the peace of the 
town — to remove away of his own accord, and that 
he did thb. 

It b certain that, when banished finally, ho went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Hero the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether ho ought to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘ I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn thb man.’ Another replied, 

‘ How can we judge what we have not understood T’ 
He seems to have returned to GCrlitz, after thb 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothing. Hb fame os a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of hb noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be carried back to GBrlitz. Here he 
was attended by his old friend. Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight ho asked for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boehme would subscribe the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith. Thb he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On tne night of 
Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1624, he called hb son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether he heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o’clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet : three hours hence b 
my time.’ At six in the morning he bade them all 
farewell ; apd saying, ‘ Now I go hence to Para- 
dbe,’ he quietly departed. 

II. BoebjiS’s SrsTEU.—x. Hb doctrine of 
origins. — Boehme’s system goes back to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go beliind thb, he says {Three Principles, liv. 84), 
confuses the mind. He also says (to. v. 19) that 
tbe origin of things ought not to be inquired into 
at all ; yet since sin has now arben, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for iL And we cannot know how sin arose without 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta- 
tion, and tbe arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Will, and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Principles — darkness and wrath of the 
first, and light and love of the second — arose, and 
this present world of the third Principle which 
stands between the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this mystery is ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; but as we are (in our deepest spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate 
so far ; for every spirit can see back into ‘its own 
Mother,’ but no further {ib. ii. 1). 

Of the state before manifestation, aU we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘ God ’) was in a state which Boehme calls the 
‘Still Eest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but only Be, in one 
state and -without any happening. All that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to be described was in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There was yet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Goodness. AH was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as undifferenti- 
ated elements m the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there was no existence. 

It Is dear that such a statement os the above is derived as an 
impression from abstract considerations (arising In the nature 
of the cose) as they must appear to our highest metaphysical 
rception. Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 
a mil and complete account of so stupendous and mysterious 
a matter, but only that It Is the best we can yet see. To him It 
was probably presented In mystic vision ; but we, lacking this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot really be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and sneak in terms of 
time and space : and in Goa these are not. Boehme saw this 
fact clearly, and often warns us that, though he is compclted 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
•oendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at ail, we must think 
in these terms ; and there is no harm In so doing so long as 
we bear In mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Therefore, while we have to speak of a time before 
manifestation, we must remember that this is only by a logical 
necessity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact. 

When manifestation was to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, was that a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content. He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
because out of a one mil no ‘manifoldness’ can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate resmt of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if -there 
is nowhere any darkness. And ns we know and 
appreciate only through experience of a contrary, 
and God has made us thus, the presumption may 
very well be that there is somethmg in Him whicn 
answers (though in a far-off and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to which we know no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
ness.* This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to • itself, and resistance to modi- 
fication — a strongly conservative principle. The 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first— darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- 
centredness, self-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 

* One of the dlfilculties In following Boehme arises from the 
fact that, in different passages, be calls these Forms of Nature 
by different names, according to different points of view. Thus 
he sometime* calls the first a Aard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first ottracts so hard 
itself to itself that it attracts noting else, while the second 
seeks to attract other thlnn to Itself, but does not attract 
itself to Itself. The essential Idea of the Forms will soon become 
clear upon patient study. 


resists conviction of sin, submission to the -will of 
God, and love of the brethren. 

Immediately on the arising of this Form, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn back 
again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im- 

S ossible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 
lature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new combinations, and ivill 
let nothing alone — the principle of dissatisfection 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into ceaseless activity, whereby we enter into ex- 
periences, and BO (in the end) work out our reductio 
ad absnrdum. 

Out of the conflict of the first two Forms arises 
the third. Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modern terminology) Homogeneity, Heterogeneity, 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of dissatisfaction which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire. At this point, 
the operation being carried on reaches the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own will and choice. At this point also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is within the power of the consciousness to decide 
which of the two it will take. The Fire at first is a 
cold, dark fire which can bum and hurt, but cannot 
purify — like an iron heated to just below redness. 
As it bums and the Strain increases, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating power, and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the fight of the external man, and the 
light is the quality of the self-consciousness, which 
in this case is full of greed, wrath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow of the Fire grows stronger and 
stronger, until it passes into the fifth Form, Light. 
This IS the trae Di-vine Light, and ‘ makes mani- 
fest’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks do-ivn from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant warmth, 

f iving all its power to the Light. Thereupon the 
rst three Forms also change their character and 
become gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
08 thou^ in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express themselves 
as thev are in themselves (in own 8elf-^vill) -without 
regaru to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modem terms) would 
called the passing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
consciousness ; when, instead of thinking of the 
universe as made for our self, we think or our self 
as made for the universe. Thus we rise to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil- 
ment of our o-wn small -wishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Souim. 
The quality— first fixed towards good by the arising 
of the Light— now begins to express itself to per- 
ception. The manifold ways in which this ex- 
pression is effected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and so 
on — are what he means by Sound. 

The seventh and last Form of Nature he calls 
Figure. Here the whole ‘thing,’ thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its fuB and perfect ex- 
pression, and a mansion of the six Forms. Hence, 

M the evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
arise all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked -with the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its o\vn indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the u-ill 
elect to stand in selMvill, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humUity, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its figure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which tney form the basis ^vill be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 

t reat choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 
e the fire of ‘ self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘ love,’ which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall be there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
bo kno'ivn or manifested as that their essential 
‘o^vn self quality’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifestea. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘ force,’ it 
ceases to be Love ; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shoivn, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strength. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self-surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, ns 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God, which alone could re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy. He is 
now God manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
oivn Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three : two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third_ Principle, tins 
Present World — which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is evil ; the 
second is all good ; the third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two eternal 
Principles seek to press into him_; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when tliis temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut oflf from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2. Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall.— Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination defines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts etemalfy, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven. For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination ; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine ivisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present aay. He simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on tlie perverted ^vill of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contams a remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (ns He truly 
is, os He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 
punishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
looks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and guidance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God os like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and His guidance for revenge. All the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
WTath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. Ho calls the first 
Principle the Principle oT the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, if the Father should (by a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) bo 
knoivn as wTathful, angnr, jealous, ./uid, as such 
an imagination exists. He must speak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination. He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to bo tasted and 
knmon, and their owm self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is knoum to man only through his imari- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrongly 
pictured, and what ho imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible ; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not When it is said, ‘ God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than w’e 
suspect. He sees it, not ns a positive thing 
Himself has made, but as the imagination of the 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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as the false imagination pictures it, and the thing 
pictured exists nowhere save in the false imamna- 
tion. That gives it reality to the man ■v^ose 
imagination it is, but cannot make it actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
pagination may be, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehme because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem would be 
solved, for sin would tnen be but as a passing 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehme lays down this clear principle {Myst. 
Mag. u vi. 12 ), 'that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must ho a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in the One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be explored ? Here again Boehme ofiers us a key. 

' The outward spirit and body was unto the inward as a Wonder 
of Divine manifestation, according to the Fire-dark and Light 
world, a mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
God, and the inward was riven to It for a ruier and raide. As 
Ood plays with the time of this outward world, so likewise the 
inward. Divine man should play with the outward in the mani- 
fested wonders of Ood in this world, and open the Divine 
wisdom In all creatures, each according to his property: so 
likewise in the earth, in stones and metals, in which also there 
is a twofold Essence, viz. one from the oririnal of the Fire-dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light world. All 
this was given him for his play' {Hytt. Mag. t. xvl. 9-11). 

Through tp clumsy (and, to some, repellent) 
wording,* it is not hard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first or second or third predominates — which 
is possible in an infinitely varjdng series of grades 
or degrees— so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into — by a will so set in the Will of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or know — with perfect safety 
and propriety. We should play ivith them, as 
little children play at ‘ shop,’ without over dream- 
ing of making it the serious business of the ivhole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where tne 
will 18 so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from this to tasting and proving ; 
so that the might of the Fire- world gains a hold, 
and moves the being to put his whole imagination 
into this ‘play,’ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life, and becomes 
its one desire. Then the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual perception closes, and the 
being lives henceforth in the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other. 

The consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should be to the lower creatures what 
God should be to him. Over him God should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multiplicity of the external expressions of the 
Divine properties, "one Will should be dominant — 
the will of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would be (virtually) All in All. All 
the creation would then be in true harmony and 
temperature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The elements whence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
speculation (in the old sense of ‘looking into’), 
but never as an actoalization. Such was the first 

• Boehme was an nnedncated man, and often bemoans the 
fact, saying that he could have expressed himself better had he 
been better educated. ' 


world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 
Adam’s fall. 

The enter process whereby the Fall was efiected 
was, as the first and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, who was pleased with the might of the 
Fire in the fourth Form, and rej’ected the meek- 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otherwise have qualified the might. Secon^y 
and directly, it was the act of our first parents in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Only a hasty, general sketch of Boehme’s teaching as to this 
can be given here. Adam was created out of the two Principles 
—he had an external out of the Ens of the Fire-source, ana an 
internal from the Ens of the Ught-source. The former is the 
masculine element, the latter the feminine. The two sex- 
elements were united in one form, which was that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fail had a preparation and a culmina- 
tion. The preparation was that the oi-une being, Adam, felt 
‘alone.’ He should have ’propagated marically ’^through the 
union of the two elements in nimself, for he was a two^-one 
(t.e. both ’him’ and ’them,' as he is called in Gnl^T). He 
would thus have ’ multiplied ’ and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true ’ help meet for him ’ 
was in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that be might become 
conscious of it. But this could not be done in the true. Divine 
imarination which was in full rapport with the transcendent 
Fact. He is therefore caused to fril into a ’ deep sleep,’ and in 
this lower c^rade of imagination finds the internal externalized. 
They are still in Paradise, but now in danger ; and are warned 
of iL They are not to inquire into the nature of good and 
evil ; for now, their Imagination being in a denee false, they 
are likely to wish to do more than speculate ; they may want 
to know. God alone may know good and evil (see Gn 8^ 
Thus the Tree of Lite to the bl-une Adam becomes the l^et of 
Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
was that they should desire after a good which they could 
understand from and in themselves and not from and in Ood, 
a pleasure which in this same way they could feel to be such, 
and a wisdom which would make them not submissive to the 
One Will but possessed of a will of their own, and an Imagination 
arising from the sight of their own eyes. This false imagina- 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they bad hoped. 
The Divine perception went into a hiddenness and virtually 
I died in them ; and as they bad known themselves only in tbij 
: Imagination, tlieg virtually died and arose to newness of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The body of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it bad not done so before in 
the failiug into a deep sleep), and they have now a body of four 
elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science tells ns) 'bone 
for bone, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve ’ lUie the 
beasts that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
nature. The Divine element, which before bad budded through 
the earth and produced fruits wholly good, now withdraws into 
the hiddenness, and the earth bears 'thorns and thistles,’ and 
only such grains and fruits as contain— with the good of nutri- 
ment for the animal body— the evil which through digestion 
and excretion has to be separated and cast out, the like of 
which could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself in certain plants, and a fierce and savage nature in some 
of the animals. Thus the Fall of man infected the whole 
'dominion' he should have ruled as God's vicegerent; so that 
now ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,’ in an own eelf-wul which manifests as it will, and 
not in submission to the will of God. 

3. Doctrine of Regeneration.-^t. Paul deciprea 
that the creation was thus subjected to ‘ vanity ’ 
in hope that it should ‘be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God’ (Ko 8”). Lneifer’s fall 
■was beyond remedy, says Boehme; Adam’s was 
not. Lucifer imagined into the first Principle 
(which is eternal) ; Adam only into the third. He 
desired to know good and evil ; Lucifer had said, 
‘Evil, be thou my good.’ Thus Adam introduced 
into his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
entirely obliterate, but only obscured, _ the tree, 
so that he yet can know evil as evil ; while Lucifer 
knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
the entire ability to know good, but only to the 
tree. Divine perception which knows only good. 
But though he died to this, it did not die to him ; 
it went into a hiddenness, but is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
completely unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not in him at all. His state is rather a logical 
than an absolute death ; it is practicdly absdute 
as far as his consciousness goes, but his conscious- 
ness does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can only he through 
that whereby we come to this life — a birth ; there- 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodemus) ‘ ye mvst be 
bom anew’ (Stt i/iSr yevyT]$rjyat iyuStv). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to ‘ re-tincture ’ the disappeared 
Divine nature that stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the trae imagination into the false, and showed it 
to ns visibly in His life and character ; whereby 
we may catw the idea that ours is not the true, 
and BO come to desire the true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the trae, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon wo must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true ; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘self’ and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
'Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled — not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
wards — availed to preserve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu- 
ally abandoning him. It remamed hidden and 
uncognized, but it was there ; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was bom of a pure Virgin. The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is &om the Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source ; so the special nature of 
the Fire — a hard-set selfhood — is less present in 
the femde than in the male {Myst. Mag. i. xxiiL 
43). Thus our Lord was bora, not of ‘bloods’ 
(».e. a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit; and 
thus must we again be ‘bom anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fast, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked ‘ good for food ’_) ; 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worship 
(though it seemed ‘ pleasant to the eyes ’) ; refused 
to act from the outer wisdom of the serpent 
(though it would have pven Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gained the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we must enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the DevU; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Through His power we can 
now put the self-will again mto the hiddenness, 
and BO bring out of the hiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus wo 
regain what Adam lost — the high glory of being 
SO one with God that He dwells in ns os our wiU, 
and what He wills seems to be what we will. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘ what is right in their own eyes,’ and all 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The world is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ’out of joint’; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea ot freedom, 
the glamour of which seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible bondage than ‘ His service,’ which 
alone is ‘ perfect freedom.’ 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Chnst’s Testaments,’ Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inward in 
the outward element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
feeds, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Pure Element 


lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, first through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticed, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosophy. Hk termin- 
ology constitutes the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing him. Many of his learned friends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them induced 
him to read the works of Paracelsus. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw in them a meaning beyond 
the outward, and no one will catch his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under- 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum Opus 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘maximum 
opus ’ of regeneration. The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfect stands for the trans- 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man was originally 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process throng solution, purification, and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplifies the spiritual 
process, through putting the false imagination to 
death, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘ new man.’ 

HI. Bobeu^s ieportakcs and influbncb. 
— The philosophical value of Boehme lies in his sug- 
gestion that in all * things ’ ns cognized by human 
apprehension there must exist a hidden and a mani- 
fested element. If both are explored, they can 
appear onfy as absolute contraries, evil and good. 
Yet what 18 required is not to ann&ilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might which would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves). What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destraction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two ns shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis; and absolutely on all 
fours with this is Professor G. Boole’s formula 
{Laws of Thought), ' Universe of thought equals 
Unity,’ most graphically represented by his sug- 
gested expression, x -f- not x = 1. 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
trae regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who will fail to understand his cosmology 
will find him lucid and most helpful here. 

In Engl^nnd, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law- 
William Blake, and others have been student* of 
Boehme ; in France, Louis Claude de Saint-Marfe - 
in Germany, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, J. g’ 
Gichtel, and many others. 
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BOGOMILS. — ^The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistio heretics whose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Panlicians and Euchites or 
Messalians (g'.v.). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace daring 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries — exoties from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria), They 
flourished most among the peorfe of Slavic race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. , Here they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange,* — whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are knoivn to have 
been called &gomils in the beginning of the 12th 
cent., if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words JBog milui, ‘Lord, have mer^.’* A more 
likely explanation derives it from Bogumil, ‘Be- 
loved of God,’ in which case it may be taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘Friends of God’ (o.o.) in Germany.* 
But not less probable is its derivation from a 
personal name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 
been discovered which are confirmatory of each 
other in the common poinf'that a ‘ pope ’ Bogomile 
was the first to promulgate the ‘heresy’ in the 
■i^gar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the 10th century.* 

Euthymius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work Uavorrhla Ao-ypart ^ ' which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty -four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenas; and a story told* by i)mna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, haiung invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to (Jonstanti- 
nople, induced him, under an affectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines; meanwhile a stenographer, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took down a verbatim 
report of tbe conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 

I For a good analrais of the elements, traditional and original, 
vrhicb made up the system, see article by Zdckler on ‘ Die 
Neu-Maniohaer,’ in PRE^, ond Karl Muller of Giessen's review 
of Dellinger’s BeitrSge zur Sectengeschiehte des ililtelaUers in 
ThLZ (1890), No. 14. 

3 This is the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus (titulus xxviL of his tfavairUa ioyjiaTiw)). 

s Zdckler favours this, and says it is thus a ' wohl Spezial- 
bezeichnuiig der Perfect! der Secte, die sich wohl gem “ Freunde 
Gottes” (Seoifiihoi) nannten.’ With this, too, would agree their 
own self-description as Xpioriavoi, XoiotoitoXctcu (Euthymius 
Zigabenus, contra Phundagiatas (in Mime, PG cxxxi. col. 48J ; 
Anna (3omnena, Alexias, lib. xv. lib. vol. cxxxi. coL 1177]). 

* See ■ L’hdrSsie des Bogomiles en Bosnle et en Bulgaria au 
moyen ige,’ in Revue des Questions historigues (1870), essay by 
lionis Leger, pp. 479-517. Bogomi]o=Theophilus, and was 
(thinks M. Leger) the ' pope’s ’ second (assumed), name, his first 
perhaps being Jeremiah. They were also spoken of as 
Fundaitae (^owSairat), i.e. purse-bearers, from/ondo, ’purse’ 
or • bag,’ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the Friars (see Euthymius Zigabenus, 
;. Phundagiatas (in PO, vol. cxxxi. coL 47). 

t PG, vol. exxx. 

• Anna Comnena, lib. xv. 5 487 iPO, voL cxxxL). 


Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius {PG, vol. exxx.) under 62 heads, of 
which the main are as follows: — 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted as canonical tbe Psalms 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse,* assiraing a peculiar 
sacredness and authority to the (Jospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.’ 

(2) while accepting the Gospel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense— Christ’s 
history, t.g., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts — and they helu, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsified by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier.* Nor would they have anything to do 
■with the ‘grammarians,’ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

(3) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names— Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit — apply to the Father ; and that in 
the end, -vAen Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they ^vill flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (dii yipovra ^aSvyhetov), the Son as an adol- 
escent youth (tbs irr-grliTriv &vSpa), and the Spirit as 
a beardless youth (tbs heioTTphtronrov veavlav),* 

(4) God’s first-bom son was Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 
pride, however, he sought to set up an Empire of 
his o'wn, and drew after him a great company of 
the angels. Cast doivn from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth.* They held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
refilled. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve ; and ’Cain, their offspring, became 
the principle of e'vil in humanity. This principle 
prevailed over the good principle represented hy 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.® By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law — which begat sin — was his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 6500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is 9®), 
came forth from Him, entered the world m an 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary,” and 
proceeded to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom. 
Satanael plotted and brought to pass his death 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance merely, 
he could not be affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself inter the 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 


IS L 'Saplentia enlm, iuquiunt. aedlflcavit siW domum, 
iptemque columnas substituit, i.e. (1) Psaltenum, (2) sexd^m 
rophetae, (3-6) quattuor Evangells, (7) res ab ApoatoUs 

:stae, omnes epiatolae, Apocalyroua. 

2 Eth. Zig. e. Phundagiatas (PO, voL cxxxi. col. 63). 

» 5§ 2, 8, 23. , ... ... , , „ , 

4 § 7. elffv, Vtvrfigju crepiapa, koi ry/rtro. Teyrfigra rats 
l 2«, Ktti ^fy6vaiTiy airavra. 

« Eos nlmlram, qnl In genealogUs Evanjelli aeoundum 
atthaeum et secundum Lucam recensentur.' 

758 .’ per aurem 'Vlrginls dexteram.’ 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic eyllable 
{El) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own place 
among men was herenpon taken by the Holy 
Spirit— produced by the Son as the Son by the 
I^ther.f 


(6) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God.*' 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘tanquam in somno transmutari.’* 

(7) Their own place of assembly {synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Chiast, or 
the Word of God, is truly bom and the true faith 
preached.* All other so-called sacred temples are 
the home of demons.* 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘Church’ 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4“ {‘and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum ’), they applied the term ‘ Nazareth ’ to the 
‘ Church,’ reserving ‘ Capernaum ’ to themselves.* 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the ‘Church’;’ and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast out demons or do 
any wonderful work.* As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees.* 
"For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper.’* It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made tlie Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
come down from heaven — a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the VirM Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images.” AVhen the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life,’* and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set doivn- to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Christ.*’ 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satonael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
time,’* and that it is permissible to secure safety i 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward ] 
honour, they took part in Church worship.” But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 

E rayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 
is head, and together with the brethren invoked : 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer.” | 


» 8 E. Neander (CAurcA Bist, viiL S55) makes them say that 
the Holy Spirit was an emanation from the Father. 

* 8 22. • Ainnt suos omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctns habllat, 
Dei parents* et esse (iriniw fi«oToieovT <cai »Tku).’ 

» 823. < 8 28. * 8 18. « 8 81. 

7 8 35. 8 8 IS. * 85 18 end Sh 

It 8 17. ‘ MysUcum, venerandum sacrifldum contemnunt 
atqoe despidunt.’ 

n811. ”812. ”514. 

1* Until the end of the TOOOfh year (the seTenth'ieon). 

15 { 20-21. (o) T/ie Lord laid On one of their Apocryphal 
Ootpeis): * Daemonia colite, non utvobisprosint, ted Deobdnt'; 
(E) *^omnl ratione saluti vestrae consuiite ’ ; cf. 8 25. 

15 The ‘Pater Noster’ was the only prayer they thonpht it 
right to nse {§ 10). They redted it 7 tune* daily and fi time* 
nighUy. 


A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their bands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted hy their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates was a high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospm, and fast ’ and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness.* Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small effect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilins seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 
prison. This was about 1111, at which time he 
had governed the community of the BogomUs for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake.’ Many 
others were ‘ferreted out’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexias the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch— especially (it is said) from among the 
laity and clergy of (jonstantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors’ under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remained firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment.* Bnt the heresy lived 
on for centuries — the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose writings were 
condemned hy a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils — a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community, 
Distinct traces of this are met with os late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

LimuTTBE. — MichaeUs Pselln*, Diatogus d* Daewmum 
enfrgia *^u optratwns contra Manctum cl Enehilao tea Sn^ 
thmiaitas, chs. U.-v. (Migne, PO, vol, cndL): Eothymla* 
ZIgabenus, HoroirAta ADy/uiTiioi, ch. xxvil. (Pff, voL oxxx.), 
and contra Fhundagiatat {PO, vol. cxxxl. coU. 47-57); 
Anna Comnena Aleuas, lib. xv. {{ 483-494 (PB, vol. cxxxL); 
Louis Leger, ‘ L’hirEsIe dc* Bogomiles en Bosnle et en Bui- 
parie BU Moycn 4ge,' pp. 479-617, In Revue des Quettiont 
hittorigues, vol. viil. {1870); Neandcr, Church Bitt, rtil. 851; 
ZSckler, art. • Neu-ManlcnScr,' In PRE^, vol. xill. 

Eked. J. Powickr 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN.— Beo Hussites. 

BOLDNESS (Christian), — ‘Boldness’ {rappnota) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence which the Christian, depending upon 
Christ and His work, has in his abroach to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. Three passages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: (i.) Heb. 
4” ‘Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace ’ ; cf. Heh. 10”, Eph, 3“. 
(ii.) Heh. 10” ‘Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which hath great recompense of reward’; 
cf. Heh. 3*. (iiL) 1 John 4” ‘ Herein is love made 

iThe Bogomil* lastod thrxa times weekly — **eeundji et 
quarta et lexta die ' (8 25). 

*8 28. 

5 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (tee Anna Comnena, 
lib. XT. IPG cxxxl. COIL 1181-6]). 
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perfect ■vritli ns, that vre taav hare boldness in 
the day of jndgment’ ; cf. 1 John 3“. In (i.) the 
‘boldness’ denotes the perfect confidence with 
which the Christian approaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopef^ assurance, which he has with regard 
to his ratnre relationship with God; in (iiL) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. 

1. It was a new ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness Iw Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Cluistian faitii. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Beb. 
10'*). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian 
aOTroaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar oflf ‘ at the nether part of the mount’ 
(Ex 19'^) ; even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake ’ (Heb. 12*') ; in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. 12**‘*‘).* It will be found, too, 
that in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other relirions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldness and confidence are, iiniversally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christmu alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2. The ^ound of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially His atoning work; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the solo ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. 4'*"'®, Eph. S'* ; cf. Rom. S'- *) ; in Christ’s blood 
he has a sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10'*). In 1 John 4"" 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear ; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatoiy work 
(1 John 4'°), so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness. Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing — one of confidence and joy- 
ful assurance — before God, and exhibited it to tne 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
lassed each other. 

4. Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other forms of courage or audacity, (i. ) From 
the audacity which defies aU authority, which fears 

• The passage He 12'*-®! powerfully presents the contrast be- 
tween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way ot approach to God, 
though the actual word ‘boldness’ does not occur. 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3*') ; it leads away from 
God. It is irreligious and immoral in its tendency, 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian boloness. 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin. He 
can be approached uith a certain boldness, which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very different in religious quality from 
the boldness of the man who holds (jod to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of mfficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Chnstian bold- 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of ^proach to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian wildness feels no risk; it has ‘full 
assurance.’ 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear, first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6. This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8“). Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

For boldness in general sense, see Courage. 

Litbkatojib. — ^T he lexx. ». rr. wopmo-i's, and irappri<ni(t<rSai ; 
E. A. Abbott, Johannine (Trom, 19i7 ; the Comm., eep. A. B. 
Daridion and Westcott on Bebrewt and Westcott on i John ; 
a!io art. Acoxss in the present work and in BDB. 

D, Russell Scott. 

BOMBAY. — ^The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to be derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Muniba or Mamba Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-AmbS, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by the Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendl Bazar in the 
native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now ron- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups^ of districts 
l3ring along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
Int. 13° 53” to 28° 29' N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. ^ , 

The religious conditions of a great Indian pro- 
vince have been discussed in some detail in the 
case of Bengal (wh. see) ; and separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 
places, and castes in the Bombay Presidency 
illustrate so many phases of the local religious 

* irapprja-ia 13 used of the boldness which the Apostles showed 
la beanne and speech (Ac <•*); ■cappipni^taiax Is used Ire 
qnently In the Acts of the fearless preachinf of the fospel. 
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beliefs that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, -AiiAENATH, Baroda, 
Dwarka, Elephanta, Ellora, Girnar, GodJ- 
VARI, Gokarn, Kistna, NarbadX, Palitana, 
SomnXth ; and, for castes and tribes, BairagI, 
BanjXra, BhIls, Dravtoians (North), Mahar, 
Bajput, RXmoshi, Yogi). In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical and descriptive. 

I. Environment and its influence upon religion. 
— ^In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, tne varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely difier- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

(а) Sind. — ^Thus, beginning from the extreme 
■west, 'we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of ■which, o^wing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons — a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation — ^ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race ■with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalmflns. 

(б) Cuich, Kathiawar, and Gujarat. — Farther 
east come Cntch (Kachchh), Kathiawar, and Gu- 
jarat : the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Bann, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea ; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and Tupti — the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The j 
inscription of the Satrap Budradaman, engraved 
on the rook of Gimar in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 150, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, kno^wn ns that of the Western Satraps. 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Bisley (Census Bep. 1901, L 614), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the_population of the Deccan, ■will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(c) The KonTcans . — ^The remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
eentral region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.C. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Bed Sea. Communication 
•with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later tlian 
750_B.a, and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Gujarat and Rome; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is believed to have 
reached Kolaba in the 6th cent. A.D. ; the Persia, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at Sanjan in the Thana district 
in A.D. 775. The long line of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Pantrenus (189-90) ; * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1610, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, lias been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vaisnava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied hy Hindu ivTiters (see Bhakti-MXrga). 

(d) The Deccan. — In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, com^ratively un- 
fertile, plateau kno^wn as the Deccan (Dakkhin, Skr. 
Dakshina, ‘that on the right hand,’ ‘southern’). 
WhUe the barrier of the W. Ghate divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahadeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
kfiranya, which has been identified with M^a- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
(MarathS) people. This in early Hindu legends is said 
to have been occupied by fierce demons ^nkshasa), 
in other words, the non-A^an tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the KunbI, the 
predominant element in the present population. 
In the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarfit the 
preservation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
aue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scythians admitted to 
Hindnism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples ; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very different. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Jat of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marbata, par- 
ens deorum cultor et infrequens, cares little for 
the Brahman, ■whom ‘ the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions" (Baines, 
Census Bep. 1881, i. 1^). The Marhatos are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular affairs ; and those 
‘■who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem; but othenvise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
character’ (Grant Duff, Bist. of the Mahrattas, 5). 
Sivfiji, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
pursued the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 
highest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modem Marhata 


lb IS posjiDie, nowever, mat the Auuia oi i'antann* wa* 
627); cf. Serviu,. ad S.TiT: 
•«ed Indiam^nem plaram Acthiopiae acdpUjnus,- and Bee 
Lipsius, Apckrpphe ApoiUlntschiehlen tend Aportellegenden n. 

the othCT hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianity entered 

1U8-11.S Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 

UopklM. India Old 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the poHot of the last 
independent Hinau State in the Peninsula ; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Bengal, Md in particular the modem deification 
and cult of Sivaji, can be clearlj’ traced. Next to 
the Kasmirl, the Marhata Brahmans are perhaps 
the most capable Hindus in the Empire (T, C. 
Arthur [A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, 1897, Beminiscences of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894). 

2. Lingayats. — The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marhato, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth 
of the remarkable Lingayat sect, which wll form 
the subject of a separate article. They have their 
own priests, andjhave long severed all connexion 
•with the Brahmans. But the old leaven is still 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Br&hmanical Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attempting 
to apply the fourfold caste organization of Manu 
to their social di'visiona (Enthoven, Census Ben. 
1901, i. 387). 

3. Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 
—The process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula which lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Brahmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Brahmans on the eastern and western 
coasts. This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had worked their way into the 
Sind delta and Gujarat oh the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement further south was effected 
either by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the allun^ plains of Gu- 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada and the Taptl. 
The advance into the Deccan was checked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subseo^uent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. Prof, Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no knowledge of Southern India before 
the 7th cent. B.C. ; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; bat 
that by B.C. 350 they had become acquainted ■with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
(BG i. pt. ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as definitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new-comers found well-organized 
communities and ancient kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
which is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
duism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Aqo, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4. Buddhism. — The extension of Buddhism into 
the region south of tlie Vindhyan range was the 
work of Adoka (c. B.c. 272-231 ; see ASoka). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast ; one, fragmentary, at Sopara or 


Sarparaka in the Thana District, N. of Bombay ; 
the second, nearly complete, on the Gimar hUl, 
E. of the town of Jimagarh in Kfithia war (Smith, 
Asoka, 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Bock edicts in the Chitaldrug District ot 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Kice, Mysore^, ii. 499). 

The progress of the three rival faiths. Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples of 
W. India, of the greatest historical and religions 
importance. 

* When their story is caretuliy examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over more than a thousand years ot 
the darkest, though most Interesting, period ot Indian history ; 
and throw a light upon it as great or greater than can ha 
derived from any other source, in addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the most vivid iliustration ot 
the rise and progress ot the three great religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries ot our era and before ft. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to bo superseded by the 
nearly coraate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop- 
ment of the revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other mode of illustration now available* 
(Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Templet, 160). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the W. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and with their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch., 1876, 107). 

Many of tliese caves are described in separate 
articles (see Ajanta, KXnhebi, Ellora, Nasik); 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, as a 
Avhole, they fall into two groups, though naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bnd- 
dliist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents the Hinayana^^ school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. Tliis includes the 
caves at Jnnagarh and other sites in Kathiawfir, 
dating from B.o. 250 to the Christian era; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.C. 200 and A.D. 60 ; those E. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghfite, dated 
between B.C. 260 and A.0. 100 ; those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajanta 
(wh. see) group, which are of various ages, 
ranging from B.C. 100, and including examples of 
the Mahayana, or later school, as late as the 7th 
cent. A.D. ; those at Marol and Kanheri (wh. see) 
near Bombay, between B.C. 100 and A.D. 160. 
The second group, that of the Mahffyana school, 
extends from the 4th nearly to the 8tn cent. A.D., 
and includes the hall at J unngarh, the later speci- 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang- 
abad and Nhsik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testimoi^ to 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste or the 
rulers, nobUity, and merchant princes who pro- 
vided funds for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
number of monks. The Buddliist pilgrim, Fa- 
hien, who began his travels in A.D. 399, gives a 
lively account of the monastery at Kanheri, and 
describes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
tions, the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
illuminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76, 178). Hiuen Tsiang. 
a later pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
fprobably NSsik) of the great king Pulake^in ir., 
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•who came to the tlirone about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments (sah^harama), 
containing about 5000 monks (Beal, Si-ytt-ki, ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay. Possibly the picture which tlie 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests [dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and ■wild, •with no priests to dwell there ’ 
[ib. ii. 223) — a metaphor possibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith which was then growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Rashtrakiito period at Malkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India; 
but that at that time its chief rival. Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406). It certainly existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

S- Jainism. — The histoiy of the rise of Jainism 
— a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing from tlie same causes that gave birth to, Bud- 
dhism — is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes : the first, 
comprising the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals (pinjrapol) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
creatures ; and the Mapvayi Banyas of Mapvar in 
Bajputana, who are generally money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Karnata or 

S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Bajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Aba {wh. 
see) and Palitana (wh. see). The second group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the State religion of a large 
part of S. India. In Mysore, according to Bice 
(some of bis conclusions have been disputed by 
Hultzsoh), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of ASoka, and here 
it continued to be the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Hero the three 
rival faiths. Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9th centuries A.b. an active revival of Brahmanism 
in the form of Linga-worship resulted from the 
missionary labours of Kumarila and Sankarfi- 
chaiya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent, the Vaisnava sectarianism gained 
ground, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
BSmanujlicharya, dealt a deathblo-w' to Jainism. 

t .fter this the adherents of the Vai?nava and 
aiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihani, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Vi9nu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
groivth of the LingSyat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, led to the final decay of Jainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Vai^navism absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (Bice, Mysore", i. 459 f.). 

6. Development of Brahmanism. — It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
the Buddhist caves bear names derived from 
Sairism, and in the great cave at BadSml a 
Vaisnava temple off the 6th cent. A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent, that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that seet. The work of 
Brahmanical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Fergusson- 
Burgess [Cave Temples, 399 f.). The next im- 
portant architectural development was duo to 
influence from S. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable KailUsa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Bashtrakfito king Krishna 
(Kr^na) I. ^out A.D. 760 at EUora’ (wh. see ; Smith, 
Early Sist.^ 386f.), The Jains also undertook 
the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brfihmans, none of 
these Jain works beings apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (Fergusson-Burgess, 490 ff.). 

7. Modern Hinduism. — At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78'4 per cent of 
the total population). Here, as in other parts of 
India, the line between Animists and Hinaus can- 
not be clearly dra^wn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism : a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightened pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modified, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes and saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabu and 
giiritual advancement are believed to bo attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spint, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-man, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the household dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his -victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled — these are the chief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in conflict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 
S.aivns or Snifirtas, with the kindred PiL^upati, 
Sankaracharya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions ; while the Vaisnava sects, such ns 
those of the Ramfinuja, VallnbhuchSrya, Madha- 
vficlmrya, and Viravai^nava, number only half a 
million. In addition to these, affiliated to the 
Saivns, come the Lingiiynts, numbering 800,000. 
Many influences may have affected the nccnrncy of 
the returns ; but, at anj' rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the Vallabbrichaiya sect of the Vamava 
group, to which Kpishna (Kr?na) is the chief object 
of worship. The immorality of the MaliSrajiVs or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mnlji], Eislory of 
the Sect of the Maharajas, 1865). 
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8. Jains. — Jains, who number 535,950 (2'1 per 
cent, of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Digamoaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors {gurus) ; ^vetainbaras, 
who dress and adorn their images ; and Dhundhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen mouth-band to prevent possible injuiy to 
animal life^ In Gujarat, the headquarters of the 
Jains, the Svetambaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

9. Animists. — As has been already remarked 
(§ 7), the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered_94,845 (0’4 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 
pletely, in beliefs and cultus, separate from Hindus. 
Of these tribes the most numerically important 
are the Koli, Bhil, Varli, Thakur, Dubla, and 
Kathkarl. They are most numerous in tlie Dis- 
tricts of Panch Mahals, Thar and Parkar, Tliana, 
Surat, and Kliandesh. A full account of the Bhil 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

10. Muhammadans. — Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17‘9 per cent, 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to mcrease, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, but rather because they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of plague and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohoras or Bohras, see Sects (Muhammadan). 
The Khojas (Pers. Khwajah, ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabah, 
who in the beginning of the llth‘ cent." A.1D. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ knoum to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab, hasshashin, ‘eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating hemp drag’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikli-ul-Jabal, ‘The Old Man 
of the Moimtain,’ many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule', i. 132 ff. ; EBr^ ii. 722 fif. ; 
art. Assassins). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, Avho commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and Sind the Shi'ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohoras and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. SSfll). A more recent development 
is that of the Ahmadiyah sect, followers of MirzS 
Ghulam 'Ali of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Panjab. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of jih&d, or war against the infidel ; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith ; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of lajdng the fotmdations of general 
goodwill and peace upon earth. On the whole, 
this sect supplies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 
Census Rep. i. 69 ; Rose, Census Rep. Panjab, i. 
143). 

11. Jews. — ^The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘white ’ and a ‘black’ 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr. J. Wilson, on 
the ground that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, believed to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent, of our era. Their own tradi- 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent., while other 
accounts place it as late as the 16th. The ‘ white ’ 
Jeivs do not eat, drink, or intennany with the , 


‘black’ section, who are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banu-Israil, ‘ children of Israel,’ in pre- 
ference to Yahudi, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India. In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The Almighty’ (El Shad^t) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch (Sff xi. 85 f., 
xiii. 273 f.). See art. Bene-Israel. 

12. Christians. — Christians number 204,961 (1‘11 
per cent, of the total population). They fall into 
several CTOups. The most numerous are the 
Roman (Jatholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from (5oa. Those of good birth were 
admitted to connubium by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of tliis description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it is now rare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
■which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkanl- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. 

‘ In Bpite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
in the last half century, those who have lived amongst these 
classes give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description and those of Qoa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christiana that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
ne%'er undertaken by Christians from other districts’ (Baines, 
Census Hep. i. 61). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655 — ^not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the wmrk of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. WhUe the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last t'wo 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 168,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of famine has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan- 


Liteiutuhe. — The best authorities ore Sir J. Campbell, 
Bombav Gazetteer, 27 vols. (1873-1904), of which the most useful 
are those dealing ■with the general history (vol. 1. pts. 1. ii.) and 
those describing the population of Gujaratfix. pts. i. U.); and 
the Census Reports : J. A. Baines, 1882 ; w. W. Drew, 1892 ; 
R. E. Enthoven, 1002. The following also deserve attention ; 
J. ■WUson, Indian Caste (1877), useful but fragmentary {^Maior 
E. J. Gunthorpo, Rotes on the Criminal Tribes o/theBmnbav 
Presidency (1882) ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer (im); 

J. Forbes, Oriental ilenunrs (1813, 2nd ed. 18^); A. K. 
Forbes, Roe Maid, or Hindoo Annofj of the Promnee of 
Goozerafz (1878): Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Histm of fje 
Parsis (1884); [Karsandas Muljil, History of Uu Sect of t^ 


Mahrattas s (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples o/ /ndia (18OT), and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration rl. 
Cousens in the Progress ReporU of the AreJiceolonxcal Survey 
of FT. India. These Progress Repeat vols. i. to ix. la the 
Imperial Series, numbered Ij-v., xxiil., xxiv., xxxii., x^lii., 
extending to 1905, have practically superseded the older books, 
such as Sir T, C. Hope, Surat, Bharoeh, and other Cities of 
Gujarat (1860); J. Fergesson and P. Meadows Taylor, 
Architecture at Beejapoor ; Architecture in Bharwarand Mysore 
(1866). Among the early travellers, the following, published in 
the &kluyt Society series, may he referred to (the dates are 
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those of publication, not of the voyages) : D. Barbosa, Coasts 
of E. Africa and Malabar in 16th cent. (1868) ; P. della Valle, 
Travels in India (1892); J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Indies (1885); India in the XVth Cent. (1857); F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, (1887-90) ; L. Vartnema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, Ethiopia, etc. (1803). 
Other useful travels are : J. Ovington, YoyagetoSuratt(16i6)\ 
J. Frver, Eew Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 

W. Ceooke. 

BON CHOS.— See Tibet. 


BONES, — ^Ifc may help ub to nnderstand the 
important place occupied hy hones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development.. ‘ Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts ’ (Huxley, Physiology^, p. 307). ‘ At a 
certain period of embryonic life tnere is no bone in 
any part of the body. . • . Microscopic examina- 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance ’ {ib. p. 657). Minute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation by 
nutriuve fluid, so that ‘ throughout life, or at aU 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process’ (ib, p, 311), These 
facts were, of course, unknown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled bjr the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus we find the words for ‘soul’ and 


‘ bone’ etymologically coimected among the Iroquois 
(eshen, ‘bone,’ afisAcn, ‘soul’), and the Athapascans 
(yani, ‘bone,’ iyune, ‘ soul ’) (Arnett in Amer. Jour. 
Psychol. 1904, xv, 149). Every one is familiar 
with the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the ouowt-conscious- 
ness diflused through them and the whole body 
(6.^, Job 4*‘, Jer 23”, Ps 35*“). The story of Eve’s 
origin, and the phrase ‘ bone and flesh,’ used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea ; ‘ the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder’ 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be renewed by anointing them with 
blood (Jevons, Introd. Hist. Bel., 1890, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii, 150 f.); he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive psychology. 

PuneraJ customs in general usually yield illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great mxfltitude availaEe is aflbrded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen*’, pp. 530-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform imtil the flesh has disappeared from 
the boneat The skeleton, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, _ without being actually touched. The 
arm-bone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
supposed to be present, is wrapped up in paper- 
bark, and figures in various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ ^yhen once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the bone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, goes back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

word for'famUy’ls *6fc=‘bonca' (EadloET, 
Aus Sibirien, il. S2). , 

Afriian method of ohtaininEr the bones rapidly, seo 

Peoples, 1887, p. 268 : • The chief who faUs in 
oaiue Is lightly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 
^ * day. Sot some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken out and deposited in a chest.* 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation’ (ib. p. 642). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performea in order that 
the bone_ may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevaUs 
in an ^rican tribe of the Ogowe. ‘ With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every bone is broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a bag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors’ 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ Crusher 
of bones,’ applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book oftheDead, ch. exxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘ skin and bones.’ The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,* we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(g.v.) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widows, ‘ who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles’ (Frazer, 
GB “ iii. 227 n.“).t The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a sinmle desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘ the 
Japanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkobo (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, bum their dead’ (Fox, 
Following the Sun-Flag, 1905, p, 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in primitive medicine and magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a magic spell on 
an enemy (Hoivitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached nnman bones to the parts of the body 
afiected by disease (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 108). The miracle described as followiM the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 13“*) shows the same belief. Kobertson Smith 
(Bel. Sem.\ 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that ‘ when we find bones, and especially 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must think 
primarily of the bones of sacrifices ’ (p. 382). Such 
Dones would, of course, possess a imecial virtue 
for their users; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 

* Oa the other band, ABhurbanipal enumerates the bones o( 
an enemy among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Mel. p. C02); 
cl. Am 21. 

t Bones play an Important part In many lolk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life In the dlsmemberw dead (CF, pp. OI- 
OS, 100 f.), doubtless because, as MacCuUooh says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.’ While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly deliclent, others express the belief that 
only a portion of the skeleton (especially the spine; cf. the 
Itoman beliefs concerning the or roorum) will be suibcient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palicolitbic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, cither in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment — a usage still observed by the Alfums 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Les Religions d* la GauU avant l4 
i Christianisme, 1907, pp. 49-61, 631.). 
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of Lucilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr’s bone before partaking of the Eucharist 
(cf. DCB, s.v. ‘Lucilla’). Newman <juotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of tlie bodies of martyrs ; ‘ And though 
each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible ; 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power 
■with the Martyr that nath never been dispersed 
about ’ [Development of Ghr. Doctrine, p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve ; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed bones 
of their respective lieroes (Rohde, Psyche, i. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a ■wider scale, and included animal as well os human 
bones. ‘ Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones’ 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33). We frequently meet 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
GB^ ii. 416 f.). Sometimes the soul of the dead 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation [ib. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to bones, Frazer 
infers that ‘it is a rule ■with savages not to let 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions’ (note on p. 221, vol. iii., where 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at puberty 
carrying bone implements, ivith which to scratch 
themselves, and ivith which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose [ib. p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘bone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 160, and Skeat’s Diet. 
S.V.), the practice of fastening the bone of a mur- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen p. 654), and even the use of a cleft 
bone as a token, noticed by Doughty [Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 

LiTKRATnRB. — ^This has been given in the article. See also 
under art. PsronowoT. H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

BONFIRE. — See Fire. 

BONI HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii). — See Perfecti. 

BOOK OF LIFE. — ^The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, it was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the ivisdom of heaven and the 
history of earth. 

I. The books (tablets) of ■wisdom. — (1) Baby- 
lonia. — According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in seons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous teon, Mummu 
(Damasoius ; Mou/nirryoip-it Kbcrfiot ; cf. btt mummu, 

‘ the house of ivisdom ’ [Rawl. 6, 33a]) ; in the 
present mon he is called ‘Lord of Water’ [i.e. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 


of wisdom ’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods,’ 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man’ (ser ameMti, 
‘ seed of the human race ’), who, as the ‘ sagacious 
one ’ [Atrafjosis), receives from his creator wisdom, 
but not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ea. He 
is ‘ the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers, 
priests, of Kalfl-mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text [Cuneifotm Texts, 
XV. 60) speaks of the iiprw( = Heb. ijp, ‘book’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
the ■wisdom of the priests, e.g. the ‘secret of 
heaven and earth ’ which was acquired by En- 
meduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon ; the ‘ secret of Ea ’ and the ‘ word 
from the ocean ’ are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below, 
p. 793). 

The myth ot Ea has come down to ns in legendary form from 
the apxi^oXoylcL of Beroeus, the priest of Marduk 

[Frtmm., ed. Lenormant, No. 1 from Alexander PoIyhIstor« 
FHO, ed. Muller, 11. (4^, frag. 1, 8 ; Euseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, 13 f.l. The present writer has reproduced the legend 
In Roscher, iii. 677 ff., as follows : 

* It is recorded that a great multitnde of the people ot 
different races who inhabits Chaldsa were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life ot beasts. In the flrst year 
there came forth from the Erythnean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Oannes. Its body was in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath Its fish's head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from Its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of written char- 
acters, the sciences (iiaBruiiruy), and sundry arts ; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities and the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land ; 
it instructed them in the so^wing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men's 
dally needs (nurpcKrtr). No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, ond spent the night in the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythrsjan Sea, as 
is added by Synccllus In another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write In bis history of the kings. Oannes, 
however, also wrote a book (Wyor) dealing with orl^s and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.’ 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, i.e. the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in ■written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Sippar, i.e. the ‘book-city.’ After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the ■writings 
from Sippar, ana at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. 

(2) Egypt. — The notion of a primordial Divine 
■wisdom inscribed in books is found generally 
amongst the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age of the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era oi 
■wisdom. The representative of the Divine ■wis- 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Nabfl [=Nebo], the Di'vine 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it ■was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of Thoth.’ In 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a discovery in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribed 
‘ in the very handwriting of the gud ’ during the 
reign of King Menkara (Brugsch, Uel. derAgypter, 
20 F.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Btrl. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. [1903] 602 ff.), containing a prediction 
of a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
the latter will be ushered in by ‘ the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the _ sanctuary.’ The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called ‘ scribes of the book of God.’ 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Kameses IV. had learned in the house of life 
(of. the Bab. name of a temple E-ti-la, ' the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside K6 and Osiris for the pur- 
pose of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 
Egyptian Religion, p. 80 ; A. Jeremins, Jm 
Kampfc um den alien Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
political economy, of the sciences and the arts. 
Clement of Alexandria enumerates forty -two 
* Books of Thoth,’ of which the first ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regarding 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystical 
cosmography; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, 
while the last six deal with the science of medi- 
cine. Brugsch (op. cit. 449 f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Persia, — The hooks of the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present ivriter that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Haug, 
Avesta means ‘ knowledge,’ i.e. Divine faiowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together ivith Asha formed ‘the word of 
bliss’ by the agenw of Vohu Mana (i.e. logos, 
corresponding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, who difl’used the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gatha, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendidad II., Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to bo an attack upon error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. Gathd, Yasna li. 13, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi. 2). In Gathd, Yasna xlviii., he ivho knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 
possessing the power of Vohu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India. — The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Veda (‘knowledge’) os the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first acquired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial ^vorship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten pfis, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. Even the 
Upani$ads (‘ secret doctrines ’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay daim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu (il/anam 
Dharmaidstra) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (q.v.) given in 
the Mahdbhdrata and in the Law-book of hlanu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(5) China. — The State-religion of Confucius, ns 
established by the Han dynasty (d.C. 206-a.d. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five kin^, 
or ‘ webs ’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘ books ’), in 
which the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 
lieved to be codified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to bo no more 
than ‘the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of’ to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Islam . — ^In IslSm, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘ Seal of the Prophets ’ (Qur’an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallihle messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 
prevalent among the sects looks to the coming 
Mahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth of 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being ‘ the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the book of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the tendency of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2 . The book of destinies. — In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. 'oldm, ‘ ffion ’ ; Talmndio 'oldm, ‘ world ’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab, 
name for these bodies is titir SamS, iitirtu {ami, 

‘ the ivriting of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca (FUG i. 5]0)j Berosns 
says that in Chaldcean science ‘all things take 
place in harmony vvith the movements of the 
stars,’ Cf. Job 38® ‘ICnowest thou the liu^^th 
of the heavens ? ’ : the parallel clause, on tlie "prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a reflex of the heavenly, 
reads, * Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth T ’ See also Qur’fin, xlv, 1-4 : ‘ The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God ... for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers, Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in eveiy place . . and in the 

succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds ’ ; cf. xvi. 16 : ‘ For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, e.g., 
Mo'ed Qdlon, 28a, has it that ‘ long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.' 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and five planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 

reters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 

ook of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are regarded as 
‘ correspondences ’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 

Cf. H. Wlnckler, Fortchunffen, HI. 1D3. In Arabic the con- 
(tellatloDS lyin^ outside the zodiac are colled bayanij/j/St, 
bapan meanlnR & 'commentary' on the margin of a book. 
According to Qur’an xv. 6 Cf. the mpiteries cf the DMnt triil 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the ' interpreters ’ {<PM'ir»«), 
cf. Diodor. Sic. IL SO, who reproduces the 'Chaldsan doctrine.' 
The name of the temple-tower if-ur-»mfn-an-H wouW teem to 
signify ‘House of the messengera of the commands of heaven 
and earth,' and In that case may apply to the planets ; cf. 
A. Jeremias, 'Das Alter der babylonlKhen Astronomle' (Im 
Kampf um den Alien Orient, 111.0). 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, u known as tup {imdti, ‘ tables 
of destiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of tico heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘ the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘the life of men ’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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and the restoration of the world, the victor and 
demuirge receives the tablets as his reward (see 
below, ‘ the book with seven seals ’ [Rev 4 f.], 
which the ipvlov, having won the battle, has power 
to open). In the Bab. Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous scon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of Tiftmat. The narrative relates how 
Tidmat delivers them to him with the words: 
‘ Let not thy decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stands firm.’ Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is En-lil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of the tablets of destiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, the Di\Tne 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian Magic, No. 22) he is called ‘ the hearer of 
the tablets of fate,’ and in other passages ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate ’ (Rawl. 62). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day. On this day is re- 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
in miniature, as was believed, the cycle of the aeons. 
The conqueror of the power of darkness is, as 
‘the one who determines destiny,’ the possessor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parak Simdti, the 
chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the 11th of 
Nisan, the destinies of the year are determined 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statues 
are conveyed in wheel-barges to the sanctuary of 
Marduk. This mythical conception seems to have 
become matter of fact udthin historic times, in the 
act of casting lots hy the king (the Assjuian king 
says: puru akrvr, ‘I cast the lot’), i.e. in a 
ceremonial inquity regarding destiny. 

The eame notion survives in the practice of inquirinp after 
one's destiny on New Tear’s eve, and also in that of taking the 
twelve holy nights (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one's destiny. The Bab. spirit of the Idea is particularly 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col.) 
of the New Tear's festival as the occasion on which the Divine 
detarmlnation of destiny is made. 

In applying the doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular tablet on which is inscribed the 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and on 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
The construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to Nabu, the Divine recorder in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus Ashurbanipal in a hymn 
(cf. Jeremias, art. ‘Nebo,’ in Roscher) says to 
Nebo: ‘My life is -written before thee.’ His 
brother §amessamukin speaks thus : ‘ May Nabu, 
the tahlet-^vriter of E-sagil, -write upon his tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in- 
scription] for long duration.’ Nebuchadrezzar 
says: ‘O Naha, declare upon thy tablet, which 
fixes the piUukJtu of heaven and earth, the long 
duration of my days ; write it for my posterity. 
Antiochus Soter expresses himself thus : ‘ 0 Nabu, 
by thine august stylus, which establishes the 
puluTchu of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree.’ 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the ‘ tables of good works,’ in which, according to 
rV R, 11186, entries are made ; also to the ‘ tables 
of sins ’ mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be ‘ broken in pieces ’ ; and to ‘ the 
tables of transgressions, misdeeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water ’ 
(cf. H. Zimmem, Beitr^e sur Kenntnis der bab. 
Religion, vp. 23, 125). We may also mention here 
a table [Cxin. Texts, xiii. 29 f.) which contains in- 
junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, andfriendship, 
though it perhaps belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt -with above : 

‘ In thy learning (?) look at the table : 

The mar of God brings forth grace. 

Sacrifice gives increase of life 
And prayer [cancels] sin.’ 


The idea of a celestial process of reckoning in 
connexion with the most important festival of 
the calendar, viz.. New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the -ivorld on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate 'Ardkhtn, 10, it is -written : 

‘The ministering angels inquired thus of God, “Lord of the 
world, why Jo the Israelites, on New Tear’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no song of praise (^Vn) before Thee?” 
God answered them, “ When the king sits upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Books of Life and of Death are set 
open before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me — at a time when it 
shall appear fitting lor them to give themselves to repentance.” ’ 

In the New Year’s Bosh Hashshana, 16a, 

it is said, ‘Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement.’ In this case the ‘judgment’ signifies 
the fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied -with the above in idea, though of a 
dififerent character, is the conception of a reckon- 
ing kept in heaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names or citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into coimexion -with New Year’s 
Day, the feast of destiny. According to Jerus. 
Bosh Hashshana, Rabbi Jo[ianan (c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers — of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively — which ore un- 
rolled at New Year. Jubil. xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
speaks thus: ‘He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as a friend and a just man.’ In the Book 
of Enoch the central figure appears as a ‘heavenly 
recorder,’ and shows to a nicety the very charac- 
teristics of the Nabfl, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians. He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads what is -written therein of the 
deeds of man. Cf. Enoch 47’ 104^ ‘Your names 
are written dow before the majestv of the exalted 
one ’ ; 108’ ‘ the Book of Life and the Books of 
the Saints.’* The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic -writings which have 
been influenced by Judaism. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and -write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a hook ; while Apocal. Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all things that men 
have done during the day are -UTitten do-wn by the 
angels. 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, -riz. 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn the seer_ be- 
holds the books opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of the assembly is fought out the battle 
against the beast which utters great -words — a 
characteristic feature of the conflict -with the 
dragon. The warrior and -victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘ and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that _ all 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.’ The conqueror receives as 
his reward the sovereignty of the world in the new 
leon, and the power of determining destiny.f 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 

• Apiln, however, in ch. 89 f., Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of the people ; and, in 
the Asotnsio Jesaiae, of the registers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

t Such is the connexion to which the present writer desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. his Der AT int Lichte 
des alien Orients, on this passage). The connexion with the 
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This comes out still more clearly in the companion picture of 
Bevelation, where the conflict with and the victory over the 
power of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
the crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
dragon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His parotisia will bring about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

Eev 4*®' introduces us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sits upon the throne, and to right 
and left, in two semicircles, sit the twenty-four 
elders, in priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in His 
hand a book-roll having seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.t ‘ Who is 
worthy to open the hook, and to loose the seals there- 
of 1 ’ This simply means : ‘ Who is worthy to sway 
the destinies ? ^ The Christ who is to be glorified 
comes fonvard. In this vision His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28'* 11” 2*) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
myth of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
who as the reward of his success receives the book 
of destiny, t.e. the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
NT, 13 fi".) ; ‘ Worthy art thou to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof.’ A similar signi- 
fication attaches to Eev 21”, where the Book of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. In 6”* we 
have the song of praise sung by the heavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after his victory over 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cf. ‘the 
name above every name,’ Ph 2®), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Horns in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over Set, the re- 
presentative of the power of darkness : ‘ Welcome, 
Homs, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justified, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a hook of destiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 139'* ‘Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book aU 
the days that were still to he ’ ; cf. also Ex 32*® 
‘ Blot me out of the book which thou hast written ’ ; 
and Ps 69®* ‘ Let them he blotted out of the hook 
of the living, that they be not written •ivith the 
righteous.’ The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a different heading, that, namdy, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794*’) ; and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4®, which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘Avritten unto life,’ as also Mai 3'* with its 
mention of a ‘ hook of remembrance ’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written those that fear Jahweh and 
have respect to His name. 

The two ideas of a heavenly hook of life and a 
heavenly register of names find expression also in 
the NT. The book of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Eev 6 and 21”, as already noted, but also in Eev 
13® and 17® ‘the hook of life’ in which names 
are ‘ written from the foundation of the world ’ ; 
cf. 3® ‘ I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
book of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 
promise given at the close of the messages to the 
Churches, to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall be saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
OTeak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3'‘''* and Eev lO®'*’- 
The two passages are essentially the same in char- 
myth underlying the representation shows this quit© dearly : 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

• Of. Shemoth ilotilid on Ex 4^, with a refereneeto Is 245* : 
' One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel ns on a thresh- 
ing-floor : He will sit at the head of them all ns the president of 
the court, and administer jnstice to the peoples.' 

t Cf. the seven tablets in the Dionj/tiaea of Nonnus, each of 
which bears the name of one of the seven planets. 


acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a hook, and it 
was in hm mouth ns honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries him thither 
through the air. In Eev 10®**' John is made to 
eat up the little hook which the angel carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
hut to cause pain -within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings ’ which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested by Lk 
10“ ‘Eejoice that your names are -written in 
heaven ’ ; Ph 4® ‘ the rest of my fellow-workers, 
whose names are in the book of life ’ ; and He 12” 
‘ the general assembly and Church of the first-hom 
who are enrolled in heaven.’ 

Alfred Jeremias. 

BORNEO.— Sea Indonesiahs. 

BOUNDARY.- See LANDMARK. 

BOURIGNIANISM.— See Sects (Christian). 
BOY.— See Children, Initiation, Puberty. 

BOYCOTTING. — ^This is a modem name for 
a practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience of one Captoin 
Boycott, a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Eme, an Irish landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict arith the agrarian societies in the district 
in which he lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a method of social ostracism, informally applied by 
public opinion, and may he carried to almost any 
length. The term, which has been adopted in a 
wide sense into Prencli {boycotter) ana German 
(boykottiren), is used as implying any measure 
of avoidance of or holding aloof from those judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un- 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the schoolboy’s ‘ sending to Coventry ’ to the ex- 
treme measures adopted m Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of indi-vidual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it ; but when it is decreed 
by an association, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal offence under the law of con- 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A boycotted person in Ireland was cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellows : no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, associate -with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment ; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local agrarian association, had treated their 
tenants harshly. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from primitive social communities was simply sub- 
jected to the extreme form of boycotting, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
primitive tribal lavv dressed up in a constitutional 
lorm. Excommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Ages, since it affected civil as well ns ec- 
clesiastical pri-vileges, was a tremendously power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Church ; but in 
modem times, -with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excommunication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, because it no longer 
afl'eots civil rights. Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discipline those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict -with the State 
can arise only when civil rights are affected or the 
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yictim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, which nas uniformly set its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting wth 
suspicion ; but in a modified form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It IS one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 
presses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
lack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to require State interference ; or at 
least is alone sufficiently definite to permit of 
re^onsibility being brought home to individuals. 

In the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (of. the 
Economic Journal, vol. i. ‘The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disputes ’). Wnen accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the United States; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the boycott is criminal ; and at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is bending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Efforts have been made by Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of sweated industries, and to the establish- 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 

LiTERAnmB.— G. L. Bolen, Getting a Living, 1003, ch. lx. ; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1003, ch. xxxiii. ; US. Indus- 
trial Commution Report, xvil. ; W. M'Donald, in Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterlv, 1. (1008) 833; P. Marshall, ib. L 435; J. 
KeUeher, ib. U. (1007) 72; T. Slater, ib. it 242. 

John Davidson. 

BOYS’ BRIGADES. — Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in purpose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys nave played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. For many years, up to 1880, Mr. 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘ Cadets,’ which regularly numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, and 
a band. Mr. Hope’s purpose was to enforce Pro- 
testant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut.-Col. Sir \V. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ- 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, besides, Episcopal, 
Homan Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are : ‘ the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
ef habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.’ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys. 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization. 
Lieut. -General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder. 
Its be^nning was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking, 
S. Africa. The town was under siege. General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence. That 
men might be released to strengthen the firing line, 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out, 
aotedr as orderlies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes' of moral training. 
But it is ‘ peace-scouting ’ that is taught. Mr. E. 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United States, especially among 
the Indians, Now there may be seen in and 
around moat to^vn8 groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates ; for 
the movement is elastic. When a ‘patrol,’ a sq^nad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its members 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into ‘troops,’ but are 
sometimes independent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are : ‘ to be loyal to God, and to the King ; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys, 
by the General. Its sub-title is ‘ A Handbook for 
Instruction in Good Citizenship,’ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are put upon their 
honour to be clean and kind in language and 
in habits, Clubrooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade, Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body, ft organizes 
girls as well as boys, but without the martial 
element. Like the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
itself, and for training in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizenship. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life- 
saving.’ Its president is Bev. Principal J. B. 
Paton, D.D., Nottingham, 

The answer of the promoters of the earlier work 
to their critics is that the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally ns the corps grow in the Club 
direction; and that what there is of it is ‘in 
defence, not defiance.’ 

Literatdbe . — The Boys’ Brigade llanual, Glasgow, 1003 ; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1009 ; Boys' Life- 
Brigade-Code, London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 

BRAHMA.— See BrXhmanism, p. 810, 

BRAHMAN. — The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search aftei 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Brahman specu- 
lation is there set forth, and_ handed down from 
generation to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be- 
ginning of which may be traced ip the Rigveda, 
the most ancient poetry of early India. And for the 
religious and phiJosopnical history of that country 
the word brahman possesses at least an equal 
significance with that of the term X4yoj for Christ- 
ianity, There is contained in it, as Both says, 
the religions development of India during thirty 
ccn (irrxcs 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word ; for as early as the Bigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot be 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions. 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Both, ‘the devotion 
■which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and reaches fortli to the gods,’ or in 
general, ‘every pious utterance in the service of 
God’; or in that of Deussen, ‘aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine.’ It is Hang’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘ devotion ’ or ‘ prayer ’ is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman, and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
wliicli compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word brahman, from which brahmana is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of the Kigveda. Accented on the first syllahle 
{brdhman), it is neuter; oxytone, i.e. -with an 
accented ultima {brahmdn), it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the brdhman. With no little probability research 
inclines now to the ■view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion’ nor 
‘ prayer,’ but ‘ magic’ ; and that its origin is to be 
Bouglit in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it •was gradually developed 
into an expression for the loftiest conception formu- 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘magic,’ ‘witchcraft,’ Osthoff has 
compared it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Irish bricht, ‘magic,’ ‘magical speU,’ and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘ formula,’ ‘ fixed mode of expression.’ 
To these words the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian bragr, ‘poetry,’ ‘art of poetry,’ is 
akin ; and thus the Indian brdhman, or the Celtic 
bricht, may be the ‘ ceremonially conceived ’ word 
on which Jacob Grimm lays stress as the essential 
re^isite of the magic, if it is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Besides 
the uncertain possibility of a derivation from the 
rare root bfh, ‘ to speak,’ earlier writers referred to 
the root bj-h, ‘to grow,’ from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected brahman with the 
Iranian baresma (see Baesom). But, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
words derived from the root bark on the European 
side exhibit an I (e.g, Prussian po -balsa), and 
brahman, if derived from barh, could not be related 
to bragr. 

Hang has collected the numerous explanations 
of Snyana. The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning’: (a) food, food-offering; (6) the chant of 
the Sama singer; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantra ; (rf) duly completed ceremonies ; (e) the 
chant and sacrificial gift together ; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hot'c priest ; (g) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in which brdhman 
occurs, and must be abandoned as erroneous ; while 
in favour of the others various argiuuents may be 
advanced. 

As early ns the Rigveda, brdhman appears not 
as a possession common to all men, but as the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to gods,* and 
to the chanters and ffw of the ritual t that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,’ had ‘hitherto not yet’ 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
It originates from the seat of the Tta,X springs 
forth at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist ■n-hen the Soma juice is 
pressed and the bjunns are recited, 0 at the savana 

• demtta, Eigv. 1. S7. 4 ; brdhmd krnoti KarunoA, Elgr. i. 105. 
16; X 01. 7, eta, 

t Eigr. 1. 165. 14, 177. 6 ; vlL 22. 9, 28. 2, 81. 11 ; x 89. 16, eta. 

1 pm irahmaitu tadandd fttuya, Eivv. viL SO. 1. 
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rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name krta- 
brahman,* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle ;t Soma is its guardian.? Hang 
is therefore justified in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mystenous power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies,’ and in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘ the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.’ The pious brahmalq-t is contrasted with 
the brahmadvi§, who has only blame for the per- 
formance of the brahman.% It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. ■viii. 3. 9 : tat tva yami suxhryam tad 
brahma piirvachittaye, ‘I entreat thee for that 
power, for that brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand’; ii. 2. 10: brahma^d vd 
chitayemd jandh ati, 34. 7 ; vi. 75. 19, etc. It is 
exalted over vdck, ‘ speech,’ which reaches as far 
as the firdAman-.ll 

It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances brdhman denotes the hymns, religions 
formulDB, or chants themselves, which are the 
source of this magical power. But the present 
■writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in the particular verses. 
The verbs which are associated ■with the word 
brdhman are numerous : arch, ‘ to praise ’ ; ir, ‘ to 
incite,’ ‘raise’; tahf, ‘to cut’; hr, ‘to make’; 
jinv, * to incite ’ ; pra bhar, ‘ to deliver ’ ; ud yam, 

‘ to raise ’ ; yvj, ‘ to yoke ’ ; iariis, ‘ to recite ’ ; stu, 
‘ to praise ’ ; hu, ‘ to sacrifice.’ These describe the 
activity of different priests; while on the other 
hand brdhman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with ukiha, gir, dhl, matt, manman, stoma, and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43, 1, that ‘ the 
unequal brdhmdrii of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree.’ 

But even if brdhman should be found to be a 
frequent synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
products of the mental life, its application is 
from early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tiriya Saniliita says that the hymns and the texts 
are limited, but the brdhman has no limits ; ? and 
it is therefore intelligible how, as early as the 
Upani?ads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophic^ meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brahmanism. The brdhman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, which have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all_ things have their issue and their end. 

Vedic times conceived of a ‘ lord of brdhman,’ the 
god Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati. In opposition 
to the older ■view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modem authorities, folloMung Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction.' 
In Haug’s belief, Brhaspati is a ‘paramount priest 
of the Brahman theology’; Oldenberg describes 
him as ‘ the domestic priest (purohita) of the gods, 
the heavenly personifacation of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events by prayer and 
magical incantation,’ ** Pischel, again, has placed 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him his 
tirohita, os in ancient India the earthly king had 
y his side his brahmdn-purohita, the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art.+t These views, so 
far os they are based upon a pure abstraction, are 
• I. 47. 2 ; vU. 22, 9, 29. 2, 43. 1, 70. 6. 
tL 129. 4, 152. 6,7; vUi.37. 1. 
t vi. 52. 8. { Ti. 62. 2. 

I varad ftroAma vi^hilmh tSvati tat, x 114. 8. 

Ti Taitt. Sjuhh. vil. 8. L 4. •• Religion iet Veia, p. 66 

tt out. OeL Anz., 1834, p. 420 ff. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the Rigveda, — 
saaane sadayadhvam . , . dama d dtdivavisam hira- 
nyavarnam sapema * — which treats unmistakably 
or the establishment of a sacriHcial fire on the 
hearth; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the liigveda is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice where the Brahmiin sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brhaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king tlie latter as 
hiB p7irohita, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Brhaspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Surya corresponds to 
the K§atra, the moon to the Brahman. It is 
asserted in Bigv. x. 90. 13 that * the moon is bom 
from the manas’ and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Aitareya and Brliadara- 
pyaka Upanisads.t We meet with the com- 
parison in Dhammapada, No. 387, whore ddxcco 
corresponds to the samnaddho k/iaitiyo, and can- 
dimd to the jhdyi brdhmano, and similarly in 
Baghuvaiii^a, xi. 64. When, therefore, ethno- 
graphy points to * the dread ivizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’ t it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Haug’s view that Brhaspati 
was ‘a precursor of the god Ganeia’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppiter, just os the name of the Aivins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhaspati is the heavenly brahmdn, the proto- 
type of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Satapatha BrS.hmana, bears the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahmdn is found mows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter brdhman, is brought 
into close connexion with vdch.% As early as the 
Bigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices are termed Brfihmaus, and only in 
a few mstances are we to understand by brahmdn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or udgfitr.H In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
his seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr.lT With these ex- 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Bigveda which would assign to the brahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the hotf or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the brahmdn of the later ritual, whose func- 
tion it was to apply his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to ns, so the magician also is older than 

• RIgv. V. 43. 12. 

t Cl. DeusstDfSeeJizig Upanishads, Index, t.v. ‘Mond.’ 

j Oldenbert:, VedaSorichu-iig, p. 72. 

f brahmdyam vdehaly paramarh vyoma, Bigv. L 164. 35. 

g Bigv. U. 1. 2; Ir. 9. 8; viL 7. 6, 83. 11 ; and esp. x. 71. 11. , 

nr Blgr. vlL 7. 6. ‘ 


the other officials of the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary m^io without 
ever losing its association -with it. There is no 
ground for supposing that the brahmdn named 
in the few passages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of the brahmdn of later times. ‘ There 
is no doubt,’ writes V. Henry (La Magic, p. 37), 
‘that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine - man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda.’ Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself: it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, and udgatr, with 
their higher literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the brahmdn, the 
ancient pujdri of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
his place as ‘ physician of the sacrifice,’ * lingering 
in the neighbourhood in order to make good all 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udgatr, by means of the 
magical fluid ivitli which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age credited him also ivith wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It >vas 
even required that he should be acquainted with 
all the Vedas.t His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice,}: near to the southern fire 
which was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 
and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the pfljari ; 
and it was only gradually that there came to be 
assigned to him a higher literary rank. 

All members of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a hotp, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other office was held by preference by certain 
families. We know that the office of the brahman 
w'as claimed in the most ancient times by the 
VosigthM, and later by the Atharyans. It is said 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Taitt. Saifah. iii. 6. 2. 1 ff., that the Vasi§thas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formulra 
which were essential for the performance of the 
duty.§ It is worthy of notice that to the 
god Vamna, who is closely associated with the 
brdhman,I|' more numerous _ hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasi?thna in their mandala than by 
other poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
brdhman is emphasized by the hymn Bigv. vn. 34, 
while in iii. 63. 12 the ViSvamitras praise their 
brdhman ns protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
to put forward their especial claim to the office. IT 

We recur now to the abstract form of the word. 
The attempt to find a unity behind the multi- 
plicity of the Vedio gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first pnnciple, makes its appear- 
ance as early as the hymns of the Bigveda, and 
is there linked with the names of Prnffipati, Vri- 
vakarman, and Puru?a. It is first in the Satapatha 


^ Altar. Br&hm. v. S4. ,, _ , „ 

t brahma tarvavxdyahjarvamvediiu^^ I. 8. 

t See Coland, Wiener Znttehnflf. B. 3f. xlv, 120, 124. 
{Weber, Ind, Studies x. 84; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth- 
111 , 

lbrahmakTnotivaTunah,-Bisv.\.'iC5.lb. 

% Grundriet der Indo-Aruehen Phtlologie, II. B. f{ 83, 84. 
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Br^hmana that we find the neuter hrdhman ex- 
alted to the position of the supreme princmle 
which is the moving force behind the gods. * The 
thirty-three gods,’ it is said in Satap. Brahm. 
xii. 8. 3, 29, ‘have Brhaspati as Purohita, hut 
Brhaspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is. 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita.’ 
Brahman is identified at one time with the -wind, 
at another with the pranas (see Breath), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 
reserved only in fragments, the epithet of ‘ horn 
rst in the east’ is applied to him, and he is 
described at its close as ereator and first principle 
of the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however,_he is only 
the firstborn of creatures {prathamaja), not yet 
‘self-existent’ (svayambhu). We recognize stUl 
the connexion >vith the view of the Rigveda in 
passages like Satap. Br&hm. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Brahman, and adds; ‘the Brahman is 
seven - syllabled, pc is one syllable, yajus two 
syllables, saman two syllables, and wnat is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
Wo-syllabled ; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.’ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brahmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘Brahma Svayambhu,’ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind (manas) 
which creates Prajfipati originates ‘from tlie non- 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later hooks of the Satap. 
Brahm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe : ‘ Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods.’ * 

This thought was taken up by the l^anisads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah- 
mavidyd, has consistently and fullj' expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 

By the elde ot the all-comprehendlDg Brahmaa, a’hich In Its 
philosophically reQned and abstract form became the central 
point ot Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 
Blvlno creator BrahmS. At the present day he appears to be a 
god of vciy secondary or theoretical Importance, and plays no 
part In the popular life. Crooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. His Image has 
four faces, t and he holds a drinklng-vessel in his hand ; he is 
usually represented also with four arms. His wife Is Sarasrati, 
a logical result ot the ancient connexion of brdAman and vaeA. 
But though his personality Is now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceived Visnu and Siva, the form of Brahmi is of great 
antiquity. Belief In' him pervades the entire Mah&bhSrata, os 
Holtzmann shows, In Its later as well as In Its earlier portions. 
Brahmii is omniscient; he Is acquainted with the post, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him in perplexity. He Is creator, sustalncr, and destroyer 
of the universe, which Is by him continually produced anew. 
I^m him proceed tiie castes, the regular oruets ; and he Is 
usually exalted n' ere are not wanting 

passages which ' ' 'I :;>■■■. or Siva. He Is a 

popular figure al- ■ . . ; ■ . ■ ■■.'e. appears, for example, 

before the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
latter's entrance into NIrvina with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however, not seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi- 
dent proof of his connexion with the conception of the Brah- 
mans, The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated ; and little therefore on the subject can here be 
advanced. In the Kevaddhosutta of the Digha NikSya.t BrahmS 
ts referred to as * the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past 


* £atap. Brdhm. xL £. 8. t BrhatsarhhiU, I S8. 

J Digh. Nik. xl. B. 7. 


and future, etc., and he Is described as the one who can answer 
the question ns to the ultimate fate of the four elements. 
Brahma draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. He Is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods ore mistaken in regarding him as 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Here Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tathagnta ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nieco dAuvo tatsato atipari^amadAammo broAmd to the 
Brahmanical conception is still more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to ertract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 

LiTEEATmtE. — M. BloomfieId,‘The Atharvaveda,' In Grundriis 
d. Indo-AritcAtn PAilologie n. Altertumtiunde, It. 1 B., Stmss- 
burg, 1899; P. Deussen, AUgemeine GesMcAte d. PhUcsopAie, 
i. 1, Leipzig, 1891, p. 240 ff., i. 2, Leipzig, 1899. and Eng. tmnsla- 
IJon, Edinburgh, 1096; J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary qf 
Hindu HytAolo^ and Religion, London, 1870 ; K. Geltuer, 
Vedisehe Studicn, il., Stuttgart, 1897, p. 143 ff.; M. Haug, 

• Die ursprun^liche Bedeutung des Wortes Brahman,' in BericAtc 
der Akademie, Munich, 1868, BraAma u, die BraAmanen, 
Munich, 1871 ; A. Holtzmann, ' Brahman im MahlbhSrata,' 
ZDMO, vol. xxxviii., Leipzig, 1884, p. 167 ff. ; A. Ludwig, Der 
Bigteda, Prague, 1888, iii. 26911.; H. Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, Berlin, 1894, passim; R. Pischel, GOA, No. 6 [1894], 
p. 419 ff. ; H. OsthoiT, * Ailerhand Zauber etiTnoIogisch be- 
leuchtet,' In Bezzenberger'a Beitrage, vol. xxiv., GOttfj^n, 
1899, p. 113 ff.; R. Roth, ‘Brahma und die Brahmnnen,' ZDMO 
i., Leipzig, 1846, p. 6611.; O. Strauss, BrAaspati im Veda, 
Leipzig, 1905 ; W. Ward, History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos, London, 1811, vol. ii. p. 29 ; A. Barth, Beliaions 
of India, 3rd ed., London, 1891, pp. 38, 43ff., 81; F. 'Max 
Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, 2nd ed., 
London, 1860, pn. 468 ff., 476 ff., and Six Systems of Indian 
PAilosopAy, London, 1899, p. 68 ff. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BRAHMANISM.— I. Definition and divi- 
sions . — The word ‘ Brfihnmnism ’ seoino originally 
to have been used, and popularly still to be under- 
stood, to denote the religion ot those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma os their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism, But this is founded upon a mis- 
conception. Brahma was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf, preceding col,) ; and his acknowledg- 
ment os the supreme God is not even a true, still 
less a prominent, characteristic of Br&hmonicol 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Branmanism is the acknowledgment of the "Veda 
ns the Divine revelation. 

In Br&hmanism thus defined wo may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the BrShmanas (the 
ritualistic books forming the CTcnter part of 'Vedio 
literature) ; it is, strictly speaking, a part of 'Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the BrShmanas; 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upani^ads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedio deities, — 
changed, however, in character, — partly deities of 
post-Vedio origin or growth. In these forms of 
Br&hmanism there is an important non-Vedic 
element, which, however, cannot bo said to be 
non-Br&hmnnical ; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
Br&hmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic.’ 
■When it became all-important, and when the 
influence of the Briihmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Br&hmanism merged into Hinduism — 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
the modem phase of the religious development of 
India. 

The religion of the BrShmanas is but a con- 
tinuation of that of the Yajurveda SamhitS, and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion {q.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far as it 
influenced the growth and development of later 
• Digh. Nik. L 2. 8, p. 13. 
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Brahmanism. The Brahmanas are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrifice. Indeed, the most orthodox 
school of Vedic theologians, the Mlmariisalcas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(Tcarman). The Mimaihsakns are the representa- 
tives of the Kanna-marga {‘way of woms’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to be realized by works, i.e. by sncrifices and 
other obsen’ances taucht in the Veda. Theirs is 
an extreme view whioli, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brahmanas themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Brdhmana. But this does not apply to the last 
chapter8_of, or appendixes to, some Brahmanas 
called Arariyakas, or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, colled Upani^ads, 
which are the latest works of Vedio literature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice ; and on these texts another school 
of Vedio theologians, the Vedantins, hove based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedfintins are 
the oldest representatives of the Jil&na-maraa 
(‘way of knowledge’), or the doctrine which de- 
clares that the summum bonum is to be obtained 
through know’ledgo. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-marga (q.v.), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘ way 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
be^me the most important one for practical 
relirion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ explained above; it is therefore 
neoessaiy that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, w'ell 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

II. MELIGIOUS AND PBILOSOPBICAL IDEAS . — 
I. The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observances ; 
it_ is chiefly concerned -with sacrifice, compared 
with which devotion and moral duties ore of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
speaking, to that exclusive class only ; it was not 
the religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, m theory at least (and is so generally doivn 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedic sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god with the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven ; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct performance of complicated and inter- 
connected ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, 
and which are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the coarse of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, superior even to the ^ds, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the BrdhTnanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency— sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the mtroduction to his edition 
of the .<4 itareya Brahtnana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f. ; 


‘Tho eacrifice Is regarded aa the mcam for obtaining p 
over this and tho other world, over visible as well as invi 
beings, animate aa well ns inanimate creatures. He who k 
its proper application, and has It duly performed, is in 
looked upon as the real master of the world ; for any desi 
may entertain, if it bo even tho most ambitious, can be mti 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. 
t/ajlla (eacrifico) taken ns a whole Is conceived to be a fcl 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanl 
or n staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven ; or 

E ersonage, endowed with all the characteristics of a hi 
ody. It exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Sup 
Being (PraJSpati or Brahma) along with the Traividyi, i.e 
three-fold sacred science (the Rik verses, the Siimans, or di 
and the Vajut, or sacrificial formulas). The creation oi 
world itself was even regarded ns the fruit of a sacrifleo 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajna exists as an inii 
thing at all times ; it is like tho latent power of electricity I 
electric machine, requiring only tho operation of a sol 
apparatus in order to be elicits. It is supposed to exi 
when unrolled, from the Ahataniya, or sacrificiai fire, 
which ali oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bi 
or ladder, by means of which the sacrifleer can common 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacriflcial o] 
tions is “ to spread the sacrifice " ; this means that the invi 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice wbich.was lying dom 
as It were, is set in motion, in consequence of which its se' 
parts or l(mbs unfold themselves, and thus tho whole bec( 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest rels 
ship with all the sacrificial Implements, the sacrificial p 
ana all the sacred verses and words spoken daring its at 
performance. The sacrifleo being often represented as a 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies : 
his head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts eh 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing in exi 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several ; 
of the sacrifice constitutes its rupa, i.e. form. The pr 
form is obtained, when the mantrai which are repeated ai 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or many d 
when ^ey have the characteristics of tho respective daj's. 
the form be vitiated, the whole sacrifice Is lost. Mistakes b 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated nl 
the saoriDccr was to be attended by a physician in the perse 
the Brahma priest Each mistake must be made good i 
prdyagehitta, i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering.’ 

It is obvious that the dignity of the gods co 
not but be lowered in the opinion of those who 1 
such exaggerated notions about the nature i 
importance of sacrifice. And, as a matter of ft 
the gods descended from the high position they o; 
had held in the esteem of the Vedio poets, J 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. I 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marl 
feature of later Brahmanism, and ^ye can trace 
effect on the development of Indian religion 
many important facts, as ■will be explained in 1 
sequel. 

The religion of the period of the Rigveda « 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would hi 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher lev 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Fath 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speomab 
and adoration, but even before that time_ it h 
become a habit of the poet-priest to ascribe t 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gi 
to that particular one whom he_ was_ for t 
time invoicing. This tendency to identify mn 
gods with one has been called by Max Miil 
‘ henotheism ’ or ‘ kathenotheism.’ It is conce: 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have 1 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form of i 
ligion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in t 
Br&hmana period the priests cared less to ext 
the persona! gods than to emphasize the inome 
tous dignity of the impersonal saprifice. The co 
ception of the Deity as embodied in tho Vec 
gods was first debased by the ritualistic preoccup 
tion of the priests ; and the degradation of the goi 
was consummated by the superstition of the vulga 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea or G( 
as Controller and Lord of man and the umvere 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacnhi 
and the symbolical interpretation of the meanir 
of the rites and ceremonies produced those idea 
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mucli greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking in some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite fimctions -with which 
in the Big Veda they had but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Big Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mytholoCT 
he is identical with Surya, and represents the 
heavenly lumina^. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Big Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brahmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Brahmanical period are Agni, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the A4vins ; and, in addition to them, PraiSpati, 
Vi§nu, and Budra. The three last named, who 
became the Supreme Gods, •will be considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the principal new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post-Vedic times. 

I. Vedic gods. — Agni is, in the Big Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire ; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahmanhood just as Inara 
represents the k^atriya, or warrior-class ; he is the 
leaderof the gods, who are therefore agnx-^rogama. 
The common synonyms of agni, ‘ fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vahni, hutav&hana, hutaiana, are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer {v5.tasarathi), 
and smoke as a banner {dhilmaketu). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as -will he seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 
the ^atapatha Bruhmana, Agni was called Bhava 
by the Vahikas, Sarva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called Pa^flnam pati (‘ lord of beasts’) and 
Budra. This seems to indicate that t\\^ popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Budra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire ; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many Agnis and to 
make out genealogies of them {Mahdohdrata, iii. 
219-222, and differently Vdyu Purdna, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 


in the presence of fire j for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. _ Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The folloiving legends 
wul give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth- 
ology : 

Ajrnl was created bj’ Brahmi, and Invested by him with his 
functions. But Afiglras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to Acni. Therefore the jrod wanted to lay 
down his oflice. but AAgiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
was therefore adopted by him os his eon {iIah(Xbhdrata, iii. Sip. 
Afigiras' eon was Brhnipati, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mentioned above, is derived. 

In the Rig Veda, Bhrgu, or the race of Bhreus, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth ; but in the llahdbhdrala the relation between Agni and 
Bhrgu is strangeiy changed. Bhrgu had been created by Brahmk 
from the Ore at Varupa's sacrifice. Ilis wife was Puiomi, 
While she was pregnant, the Kikpasa Pulomsn vltited her 


during her husband's absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. He asserted that he had been be- 
trothed to her before she married Bhrgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that the Rfik^sa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by her father 
on Bhrgu, who with Vedio rites made her his wife. Then the 
EaksMn. In the shape of a boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight PuiomS nuscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb ; wherefore, he was called Chyarana. At the same time 
the Kiksasa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the B&k^asa, Bhrgu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse that ho should devour all things (become ' the 
all-eater,’ sarvabhak(a). Agni, out of resentment, now with- 
drew from all sacrifices, but was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and gfis to make Bhrgu’a curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods {Uahdbhdrata, 
1. 6ff. : see, farther, art, Bapioo). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especially the Sami (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than once spoken of in the llahdbhdrata. 
Some animal alwaj's betrayed Agni to those ■who sought him, 
and he laid ns a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedio ideas. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, their leader. Just as in Inter Vedio 
texts. 

Agni’s wife is Svahfi, daughter of Dak§a. He 
jointly with Siva was father of Skanda, as will bo 
related below. We hear occasionally of other 
offspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agniveia. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Alfthi^mati 
on the Narmada. 

Duryodhana, king of MShipnati, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called Sudariauk, with whom Agni fell In love. In 
the miise of a poor Brahman ho asked her in marriam. But, 
her father not consenting, ho withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni's son 
by Sudarkana was Sudariana, who • .!■• v----'ahcd 

Death (l/nhdSAfirafa, xliL 2). In , -i "this 

Btorj' is told differently. Nila, . 1 id a 

beautiful daughter who used to s .. • ' r : fire 

and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not bum unless agitated by the breath from 
her lips. One day the god, in the guise of a Brfihman, visited 
the girl, but be was discovered bp the king and ordered to bo 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him bis daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aided the 
king in battle, so that bis troops became invincible. So It 
happened that Sabadeva the Pkpd^va on his digviiaya, or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agni allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend In which Agni plays the principal part 
is the burning of the Ehkodava forest. It Is connected with 
the main story of the ilahdbhdrata, and Is there (i. 222ff.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetakl's 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men ; he accordingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brahmk, who advised him to burn the KhSndava 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who’ were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brkhman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with Krfua was sitting on the bank of 
the Vamuna, and asked bis permission to devour the Kbkpdava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjupa 
the bow.-*r^:"". r— * g-.v- t-i. discus. Ho then set the 

wood on : ‘ : ■.■. . posted at either end of 

the fores’., « . , escaping and the gods 

from injuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this foresL Probably this story has 
no mythological bearing ; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing oi the forest when the city KhSuiJavaprastha, which 
was selected as their capital by the Pipdavss, was founded. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Mahdhhdrata, 
Dlir^^yamna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agiii"; ns is Nila, the monkey, in the Jldmdyana. 

Ami is one of tlie eight lokapdlas, or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the_ four intermedi.atc 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Zgne^/i t/ti. He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
but his epithets chlidgaratha and chhdgavdhana 
point to the he-goat instead of the mm. There seems 
to have been no definite idea about his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mwctdalui Upani^ad, L 2, 4. 
He has a great many nam^ ; IndeM, all words for 
‘fire’ may be used to designate Agni: the more 
common ones are Uuinbhuj, Eutavdhnna, Vahni, 
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regulation of the breathing, self-mortification, and 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the word yoga [g.v.), the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a god and to induce him to CTant the 
boon he solicited {varada), or he attempted to gain 
superhuman powers. At aU events he aoqmred 
merit by his tapas, and was looked upon by all as 
a saint._ It deserves to be noted that in the Epics 
the J^is of old are generally regarded as holy 
men, not so much on account of their offering 
sacrifices as on account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogins, not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Ernes was no longer that of the Brahmanas. 

This change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the four diramas (q.v.), or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedio period. The first stage 
is that of the brahmachdrin, or disciple, who learns 
the Veda ; the second, that of the gfhastha, or 
married householder ; the third, that of the vdna- 

f irastha, or old man, who retires to the woods and 
ives there the life of a hermit ; the last, that of 
the bhik^ {yati, sannyasin), or religious mendicant. 
Now the bhik^ is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of the religious career. During the period 
of the Brahmanas, ‘ religious ’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods ; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Arai},ya1cas {q.v.), which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brah~ 
may.as. In later times, however, the &&rama of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished ; while at the same time the 
dirania of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the airamas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hafhayoga, is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rdjayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher yoga, dhyana {‘ contemplation ’) 
is regarded as the most effective means for attain- 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
practices are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 
By dhyana is produced a kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umasvati lays it 
down in his Tattvarthadhigama Siitra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dhyana the structure of the universe 
becomes knoivn. But the chief use to which 
dhyana was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and it is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sahhhya of Kapila — a theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion ; for it 
was regarded as a Smrti — a title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdhkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upani§ads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahahharata and the 
Puranas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brfihmanical theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must be pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highest religious practice, dhyana, which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles ; 
for they are set forth as the five great vows 
binding on aU bhik^. Four of these five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws had been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum bonum is defined as emancipation 
{molcsa, mukti, nirvrti). In {ha Upani^ads, eman- 
cipation, imion with Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to bo desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanisads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism which 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in BrSlh- 
manical philosophy by Sankhya-Yoga ; it is also 
the keynote of Jainism and Buddhism — ^religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the summum 
bonum. If mundane existence, this phenomenal 
world, the Sariisara, in which the soul is bom 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Saifasara experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Sariisara, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached in 
mok^a, mukti, nirvrti, or nirvana. To_ teach the 
way to mukti is the aim of most pf the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the vedio 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied with the continual suffer- 
ing produced by mundane existence. 

III. Mythology. — The reli^ous and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which has been sketched 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same tune so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Brfihmanical period. This 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans ; it may oe described 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
which found expression in general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Puranas, It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be before, but 
practically there was a marked change. Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Big Veda 
were forgotten, and those who w'ere retamed 
generally lost much of their pristine dignity, 
owing to the exclusively sacrificial interests of the 
priest as explained above ; only a few were pro- 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be considered 
powerful deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways: (1) I he 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
greatly developed, since it Avas not to the priests, 
but to poets and legend-mongers that the care of 
mythology was now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities to a 
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times they are all merged in one, "who is called 
indiscriminately by their names— Surya, Savitr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Pusan, — besides bearing such 
names as'Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods: temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the Sfiryaiataka by Mayura, Bana’s son-in-law, is 
a deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Mahdbharata, iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the ppreat epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda; he contains the Veda, is the ^ory of the 
Veda, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
logically he is the son of Aditi, Kasyapa’s wife. 
Aditi invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in due course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 


ViSvakarman, who b regarded os a Prajipati, gave his 
daughter Sanja& to the Sun tor wife. She bore him two eons, 
Manu Vaivuavata and Tama, and one daughter, YamI or 
Yamuna, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
Bun was 80 great that Sanj&& could not hear to look on him. 
She therefore Buhstituted for herself Chh^i-fi, her shadow, and, 
thus deceiving her hueband, ehe went to her father's ; but, as 
Yi^vakarman ivos determined to send her back to her husband, 
she fled in the shape of a mare to the Uttarakurus. Meanwhile 
Chhay&bore to the Sun tivo sons, Savarpi and the planet Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Ohhaya preferred her own cliildren to those of Sonjna, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
He went to VUvakarman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Safliflfl might bear his Ught. ViSvakarman therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun by a 
sixteenth part. From the parings were formed Vlspu's disc, 
Siva's trident, and other weapons of the gods. The Sun, learn- 
ing from Viivakarman the retreat of his ivife, went in the shi^e 
of a horse to the land of the Uttarakurus. There he met Sa&}n&, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breath of their nostrils 
were produced the two Alvins, hence called Ndsatyas, and 
from tile Bemen of the horse was born Bevanta, chief of the 
Ouhyakas. 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the ampfo, the drink of 
immortality, had been produced and was being drunk by the 
gods, an Asura named Bahu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
ft. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Vijnu, who 
at once cut off the bead of Bahu before the amrta had gone 
down his throat. Therefore the head only of Bahu became 
immortab Since that time Bahu bates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when be gets bold of them swaflows them. 


The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son Manu Vaivasvata became tlie 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson Ik§v2.ku 
was the founder of the Suryavarii^a or the solar 
race of kings, to which Hama belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kalidasa’s poem Baghuvaniia. 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravos and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mahdbharata, is his son. 
For KuntI before her marriage -with Pfindu in- 
voked the suri-god and bore him a son, Karna, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterwards, Indra in the guise 
of a Brahman induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha. At last he was killed 
by Ajjuna. Karna' was probably a local variety 
of Silrya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Bdmd- 
yaria the monkey-king Sngriva is a son of Silrya ; 
he was first exiled by his brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards he vanquished Vlilin, with 
the help of Rama, who from an ambush pierced 
him witn an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Silrya were 
presented as rivals. Surya rides in a car drawn 
by seven horses (harit) ; his charioteer is Arana, 
the daum, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun-god is Gaiuda, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Vi 5 nu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Gamda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahdbharata, 

i. 16ir.: 

Kadru and Vinata (representing dark night and waning 
night), daughters of Dakfa, were both married to Ka^yapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, Vinatfl two. After 600 years the 
eegs of Kadru burst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nagas). 
Then Vinata ctbw impatient, and opened one of her eggs ; ft 
contained a bird whose upper part only was developed — 
An/pa, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Surya. After 
another 600 years the second egg of Vinata burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird — Garuifa, the derourer of snakes (£.«. dark- 
ness). He at once took to his wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ordainer of all. By this time Vinati had 
become the slave of her sister Kadru. For the sisters had 
wagered as to whether the divine horse Uchchailjiravas was 
white or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the bet, which 
stipulated that the loser should become Blave to the winner. 
Thus Oaruda, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if he brought them the amrta (which in this account is 
confounded witn the soma). After many adventures Oamija 
came to the place where the amrta was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the fire which was burning round 
the amrta, overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last in 
carrying off the arnyfa-soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him ; it brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him. Garuda 
placed the amrta on the ground strewn with kttia grass, and 
Invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, ns is 
the custom to do before meals, Indra carried off the amrta. 
Garuda was rewarded for his deed by Vifpu, who chose him 
for his service ns the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 

This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced back to the Rig Veda, leaves no donbt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by the snakes, his food. Apparently 
Garuda was never regarded as the equal of Sflrya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Vifnu, 
who from being a solar deity had been promoted 
to the r.mlc of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Supanta, and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculptures. He is 
also identified with Tdrkfpa, originally a distinct 
mythical being, figured either ns a bird or os a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Gamda seems, therefore, to bo a combination of 
dillerent divine forms of the snn represented ns a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god. — As a departmental god, 
Soma represents the moon ; but since he is identi- 
fied witn the Vedic god Soma, who especially 
represents the sacred soma-juice, the functions of 
the latter are also ascribed to the moon -god. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars ns well na 
of the plants and of the Brahmans ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of amfta. Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular worship as a separate^ god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at Somnnatha was 
sacred to Siva, and so was Somatirtha in Srlna- 
gara; see Stein, Kalhana's Chronicle of Kahnxr, 
li. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro- 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahma, 
or, together with other precious^ things, at^the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
$atras, daughters of Daksa, i.e. the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Rohint (Aldcbaran), and neglected his renmining 
wives’. Dakfa fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con- 
smnption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Hakf.-v mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his diso 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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Anala, Pdvaica, Kridnu, Yibhdvasu, Jatavedas, 
Hiranyarclas, efx:. [Amarakoia, I. i. 1, 48 ti'.). See, 
further, Adolf Holtzmann, Agni nach den Vorstel- 
lungen des Mahdbhurata, 1878. 

Indra (^akra) in Bruhmanical mythology^ is the 
ruler of heaven, and represents the Icsatriya, or 
warrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
Nalopdkhyana to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues on earth. In another passage {Mahabha- 
rata, i. 197) the ofSce of Indra is stated not to bo 
permanent; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is frequently called Sahko devanani indo, ‘ Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods,’ just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
indiiddual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from him ; and when there is a danger of 
this kind, he sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
njmphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- 
cises. Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods ; but, in com- 
parison -with the Supreme Gods — Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva — he, like the remaining gods, occupies 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Gods, Indra 
held the first rank in popular oelief. There was 
a popular festival hold in liis honour — the erection 
of Indra’s pole (indradhvaja) — which is described 
in the Katikikasutra and at a late period by 
Varahamihira {Bj-hatsamhitd, ch- 43). Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modern times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor- 
ship. The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indra’s weapon is the thunderbolt (vajra) ; the 
rainbow is called ‘ Indra’s bow.’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. His capital is Amaravatl, 
his palace Vaijayanta ; his park, situated on tlie 
north of Mount Meru, is Nandana; in it grows 
the Parijata tree (which was torn from it by Krsna 
and planted in Satyabhama’s garden). He is 
the regent of the East. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Sachi or PaulomI, daughter of 
the Asura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
Jayanta. 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the firmament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained differ- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s ivife Ahalya, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered Muth a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ ; when Gautama re- 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
TUottama [Mahdblidrata, i. 211). 

Many stories are told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vedie myths. His most famous deed, the slaj-ing of 
Yrtra, Is variously told. According to one version of the story 
{Mahabharala, xii. 342), Vlivarupa or Triiiras, Tvn?{r’8 son, was 
purohita of the gods, but he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
he was related through his mother. HirapyakaSipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, and dismissed his 
hotr Vasijlha, who thereupon cursed him to the effect that he 
should be killed by a being hitherto not existing (Vi?nu In the 
shape of a man-lion). TriSiras, in order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penance ; but heavenly nj-mphs sent 
by Indra succeeded In seducing him from his austerities. This 
aroused him to great 4vrath, and he began to utter powerful 
spells, by virtue of which his size increased immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank nil the soma, with the second he 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
energy of Indra and the gods. Reduced to weakness, the gods 
asked, on the advice of Brahm&, the Rsi Dadhichi for his bones, 
from which the thunderbolt was produced. With this weapon, 
which was pervaded by Vi^nu’e energj', Indra slew TrlAiras. 
From the corpse rose a mighty Asura, named Vftra, who became 
Indra '8 enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder- 
bolt (cf. lluir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 230 ff.). 


According to another version of the same story (Mahdbharata, 
V. 10), Indra killed Vrtra In the twilight with the froth of ths 
sea. For the Brahmans had conferred upon Vptra the boon 
that he might not bo killed by any weapon, cither by what was 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night. Accord- 
ing to a third version (i6. iii. 100), Yptra is not connected with 
Tvajtr ; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. It is in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
bones, from which Tvasfr forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version (ii>, xii. 281 f.), the cause of Vrtra’s defeat 
was a dreadful fever, Siva’s energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killing of Yrtra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Brahmanicide (brahmahatg&), and ho fled In great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of a lotus. The gods then placed Nahu?a, 
Ayus’ son, on the throne of Indra. &t Nahuja at last came to 
ruin through his inordinate desire of Sachi (see Aqastta). The 
gods discovered Indra’s retreat, and Brhaspati cleansed him by 
a horse-sacrifice from the brahmahatgd, which was distributed 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra was then reinstated as ruler 
of the heavens (llahdbhdrata, v. 11 S.). 

Indra slew many demons besides Yptra, such os Bala, Namuchi, 
Jambha, Paka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names— Balasudana, PakaSiisana, etc. An instance 
of his hostilitj’ to the Daitj’as is supplied by the following myth : 
When many sons of Diti had been slain, she asked her husband 
Ea^yapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Eajyapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an Impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Ditl’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds (Rdmdpapa, i. 40 f.). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
but found already in the Maitrdvaifi Saihhitd (1. 10, 13), relates 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like birds, but then were forced to settle down for 
ever. Only Mainaka, eon of Himalaya and Mena, escaped this 
fate ; he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected by 
Sagara. 

In some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
When the R?i Chyavana was giving the A4vins a shore of the 
soran-Iibation as a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Chyavana pamlj'zed his arm 
and created a huge monster Mada (intoxication). In great 
fright Indra then yielded, and mada was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Yedic Indra survives, viz. his habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk- 
enness is Balodeva, brother of Kifija. On Indra’s rivalry with 
K|r$pa turns the story of his deluging the land of the Yrajas. 
But Krena l:ept off the rain and protected the land by holding 
up on his finger Mount Oovardhana. On another occasion 
Kyspa carried off the Pirijiita tree, which belonged to Sachi, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, who is also called Meghav.ahana, was defeated in 
battle by Uavapa’s son Meghanada, who from this victory came 
to be named Indrajil. 

Here tve must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in wliich they were represented m the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godling, 
ivith functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted ns a god proper,^ ho came, by 
the anthropomorphic influence or epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the_ assumption that 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed in a 
number of cases, which ■will be adverted to below. 

Thus Arjuua is, according to the Satapatha llrdhinapa(a, 
i. 2. 11), a mystical name of Indra ; and he was, according to 
PSoini (iv. 3. «8), worshipped just as Yisudeva was. But 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes of the dlahubhdrata, 
and is intimately connected with Indra ; he stays five y^r* 
in Indra's heaven, and there learns the use of the magical 
weapons illahabhdrata, ill. 41 ff.). He is, however, not re- 
caroed as an incarnation of Indra, as his name Atnari would 
lead U8 to expect, but of Kara, a somewhat ill-defined deity. 
Arjuna is the enemy of Karpa, a son of the Sun, and kills him. 
Similarly, In the story of the Sdnidgapa, YiUin. Indra’s son, is 
the enemy of Sug^rTva, son of the Sun ; but here he is killed by 
the latter (iv. lOff.). In popular belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god : a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps he found 
in Uio Yedlo reference to a conflict of Indra with Ufas, the 
goddess of dawn (IHgX: n. xxx. 8-11); 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, SQrya, etc.).— In 
Vedic times there were several sun-gods ; in later 
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Most of the gods treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fully recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popmar gods. It was different wth two old gods, 
VifijM and Budra, and ■with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, Prajapati. They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall 'treat of the post- Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inheriteu from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

2 . Post-Vedic gods. — {A) Those of high rank . — 
To the post-Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
the war-god (called also Skanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahasena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chhdndogya Upanisad, vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified -with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the war-god, as -will be seen 
in the sequel. KumSra is regarded as the general 
{sendpaii) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a change in the 
government of Indian States. Originally the 
king was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the oSice of general became dis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was thought necessary, as we may 
assume, that there should be in heaven too a 
sendpaii as well as a king. And since the sendpaii 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Inara should 
at first tiy to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related (Mahdhhdrata, iii. 225 ff., ix. 44 f., xiii. 
84 ff. ; Bdmdyana, i. 36 f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as Um&, 
Gangh, and quite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was effected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of Kumira’s birth is as 
follows : The godi ■were afraid that from the embrace of Bira 
and Pirvati a being would he produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therclore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by' Agni and thrown into 
the Gafigm But the latter could not retain it, and threw It on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds (fararapo). 
There it was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six Krttikis (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
mm to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Bence be is called Kilrttikeya and 
^pmukha. [In point of fact, the name Efirttikeya seems 
to be derived from E&rttdka, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set outon war expeditions.] 
According to another version, the Krttlkis were formerlv the 
wives of the seven B^is (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). Agni fell in love with the wives of the Rfis, and Sv&bfi, 
bis own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him ; 
she then brought Agni’s semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasiffha. 
The remaining six Il?ia forsook their ■wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the shy as the KrttikSa. 

Tlie feats of KumSra which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Tarafca, and the splttting of Jlount 
Krauucha in the Hiraklava. tVhen Tilraka had vanquished the 
gods and was oppressing them, they asked Brabmk for a 
leader, and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the fnture conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
Blva, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 
terities in the HimM,aya. K&ma, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Biva to fall in love with Uma (or PirvatH 
the beautiful daughter of HlmSlaya. He succeeded in hb 
undertaking, but was reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great ■wrath 
when ’ he became aware that Kama had dared to disturb 
him to his ascetic exercise. Siva ■was, however, won by the 


graces and merits of Firvatl, and finally married her. Thess 
Incidents form the subject of Kilidiisa’s famous poem, Eti- 
marasanibhara. The rest of the story, telling how Kumhra 
was bom, has been given above. The new-born Kumara was 
installed general of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 
killed him. 

On anoUier occasion, the Daitya Bipa, son of Ball, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Krauficha, but ho took shelter 
in the mountain when Kumara assailed him. The latter 
pierced the mountain with his javelin, split it In twain, and 
killed the demon. Thus an opening was effected for the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authoriUes (see VTilson, 
Vifr^u Purdpa, 1865, it 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasen&, a daughter of Brahmi. 
Her desire to get a husband superior in strength to the rest of 
the gods was^ according to one account (ilaMbhSrata, lli. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kum&ra 
rides on the peacock, the son of Suparpa. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appe^ to be best interoreted on the assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlinga of the war-god type, aud that 
these have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indians. But this 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot be mistaken, elsewhere than in the strange 
mjrths related above-. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, ■viz. VUdJdia, 6dk^, 
aud Naigameya. The first of these is laioiiTi to 
have received popular worship (Pataujali, ad 
Pdnini, v. 3. 99) ; he ori^ated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon JKumura, the new-born. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumdras, and kiimdns, goblins, who spirit away 
little children {hfyhdbkdrata, iii. 228, where two 
more brothers, Sisu and the goat-faced Bha- 
drasakha, seem to be assigned to Kurafira). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahabhdrata, ix. 45 f. Ho was probably in the 
beginning conceived ns the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, eijual in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fairly general ; at present he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is kno'ivn under 
the name of Subrahmanya. 

-Another son of Siva, or rather of Parvatl, is 
Ganesa. Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the ‘ remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
VinSyaka and VighneSa indicate. As such he 
is figured •with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands [parhtpdni] an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off ; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. -As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. Ho is the latest of all Brilhmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the Bumdyana and 
some of the older Purdnas; and ho was absent 
from the original Mahdbhdrata. He is first men- 
tioned in Yfijuavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti- 
ated. The name Ganeia or Ganddhipa designates 
him ns the leader of the Ganas, or followers 
in the retinue of Siva. Yet he is not, ns a rule, 
represented os leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is NandL But there is a class of demons, 
VinSyakas (see Petersburg Viet,, s.i;.), who pro- 
bably were represented by the new god Ganeia. 

It desen'cs to be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Big Veda (u. xxiii. 1), Byhaspati is addressed 
as gandndm ganapati; and Brnaspati, who is 
identified ydtb Vfichaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of Gancia os a god of learning. 

Gaqa4a Is the son of iiva and Pirvati, or rather of the latter, 
for he was produced from the unguents with which the joddeat 
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about by bathing at Prabhasa, where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

From Soma sprang the SomavaihSa, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carried off Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, though Brahma 
bade him restore her to her husband. Ufonas, the teacher of 
the Asuras and the enemy of Brhaspati, together with the 
Asuras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tara. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful ; and she declared, when coerced, that ho was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Budha (the planet Mercury), who 
afterwards married Ila, daughter of Manu. Their eon was 
Pururavas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
the deceased are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At full moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma {devayana), and sends the rest as rain down 
to the earth to be bom again {pitTydna). Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Deussen, System derVedanta, 1883, pp. 392, 409, 475). 

Vayu (Vata Mamta) is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which, it should be noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life ; Vajni has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He presides over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthropomor- 
phism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu ; nor 
did the god receive popular worship. He was too 
much of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were popular 
Avind-gods, variants of Vayu as it Avere, avIio in 
epic language Avere therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Maruta. One of them is Hanumat, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Edmdyaiia, Avho jumped the 
ocean and brought Rama tidings from his bride 
Sita; he is noAV the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The Avriter of the present artide 
believes that he is connected Avith the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Bdmdyana, p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bhima of the Malidbhdrata, the second 
of the live Pandava brothers. There are traces in 
his character Avhich seem to indicate a demonic 
ori^. He is freq^uently brought into relation 
Avitn the Raksasas ; he not only fights them, 
but he marries’ the RakjasI Hidimba, by Avhom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater (vpkodara), and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
Duhlasana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destractive 
OAver of the storm, before he became an epic 
ero. 

There is a plurality of Avind-gods — the Marats, 
Avho formed seven tribes descended from the seA-en 
parts into Avhich the embryo of Diti Avas split by 
Indra (see above), or into Avhich the semen of the 
sage Mankanaka Avas divided (Mahdhhdrata, ix. 
38). In the Rig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mythology of Vayu ; the 
Avord, hoAvever, may lose ite special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the Avaters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and is called Prachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ; but his Vedic character- 
istics, except those relating to Avater, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered. For instance, 
his association Avitn Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasi?tha (Maitra- 
varuna; see Bdmdyana, vii. 56 f.). fle resides in 
the ocean. But there is also a Avorld of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated someAvhere beloAv the 
earth ; it is full of Avonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Puskara, and aU his progeny. 
This Varunaloka Avould seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella {Mahd- 


bhdrata, v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated the gdndiva, the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine (surd) is called 
vdrunt, i.e. ‘ belonging to Varuna’ ; and the god- 
dess of Avine, Varuni, Avho appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Vanina’s daughter 
or his wife.* 

There is, hoAvever, another god of the sea, 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara, 
not Varuna, who appeared ’ to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea ; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle Ages the god of 
the sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, Avhere Chitragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them, Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala (‘death’), Antaka, Krtanta 
(‘ maker of an end ’), Pretaraja (‘ king of ghosts ’), 
Pitrpati (‘ lord of the manes ’). He carries a rod 
(danda) or a noose (pdia), and rides on a buffalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best knoAvn instance is his meeting Avith 
SaAdtii, to Avhom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life ; the episode of the Mdhdbhdrata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of the great Epic. 

In a less aAvful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
mardjd, ‘ king of laAV.’ As such he seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded Avith the god 
Dharma, the personification of justice, the father 
of Yudhisthira. 

The Asvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, Avhatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to be re- 
garded as beautiful youths and physicians. Their 
names are noAV given as Nasatya and Basra — 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
Their origin from the breath of SafijuS. and 
Surya has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god’). 

The best known story related of them Is their cure of Ohya- 
vana, the old husband of Sukanya, the beautiful daughter of 
king Earyata. They wanted to seduce SukanyS, but she would 
not consent, and ns a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Aivins were rewarded for this by being 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this legend 
differ in the Satapatha Srdhmaxta and the llahdbharata 
(see Muir, op. cit. t. 250 ff.). Another cure wrought by the 
ASrins is told in llaJidbhdrata, i. 8 : they restored eyesight to 
Upamanyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
In an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the Afivins are connected in 
the Mahdohdrata as the fathers of Sahadeya and 
Nakula, the twin sons of Mfidri; and in the 
Bdmdyana they are the fathers of the monkeys 
Dvivida and Mainda. 

Finally, we must mention _ Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, is invoked as_ a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion ; in 
Brahmanical mythology be is not a god in the 
proper sense of the Avord, but rather a divine sage. 
He is the teacher (guru) and household priest 
(purohita) of the gods ; he is identified Aidth Vfichas- 

ati (‘lord of speech’), and Avith the planet 

uppiter. According to Mahdbhdrata, iiL 217 ff., 
he IS the son of Angiras, and from him_ is de- 
scended the family or Agnis. His wife is Tar5 
(see above under ‘ Soma^). Brhaspati’s rival is 
KaA-ya Usanas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
AA'ho is identified AAuth the planet Venus. 

• An incident which is thought to show some resemblance 
between Neptune and Varupa is related in ilahdlhdrata, Hi. 
115. Vnrupa gave to the sage Eichika a thousand white horses, 
which Gidhi demanded ol him as the price tor his daughter 
Satyavati. 
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many smaller rivers -which are fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical -with her. The 
Gahga flows in heaven as Viyadgahga or MandSldni 
(the milky -way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lo-jver -world as the Patalagahgft ; she is 
therefore called Tripathaga, ‘going in the three 
-worlds.’ 

King Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara, induced the 
celestial Qafiga to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the earth to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 sons of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
BhSgKratK. Siva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Jahnu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him ; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called Jahnam. These legends are told at 
length in the Ram&yai^a, i. 38-44; another account of her 
descent is given in the MdrkarsieycL Purdisa, ch. 65. Gafiga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Vi^u, In the Mahd- 
bhdrata (i. 98iT.)shs is the first wife of King SanUnu and the 
mother of Bh4ma. It has been said above that Eumiira is 
considered to be her son. Mj-thologically she is the eldest 
daughter of Himalaya and Uenfi. 

In conclusion, it may he added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-goddesses ; e.g. 
Yamuna (Kalindi) is the daughter of Sur3'a, and 
so is the Tapatl (a younger sister of the goddess 
Savitri); Narmada (Reva) is a daughter of the 
moon. 

The enemies of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In the Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.’ But in later times 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods (sura), and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word sura is artificial, and 
has been abstracted from asura. The Asuras are 
the elder brothers of the gods, both being sons of 
Prajapati. They continually waged -war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last they were slain by Indra, 
Visnu (hence called Daityari), or some other god. 
They dwell in the nether world, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, tliey are regarded 
as wicked demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they are not necessarily bad. So they have for 
their teacher and spiritual guide a great saint, 
Sukra, the son of Bhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in connexion -with his antagonist Epbaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to be looked upon simply os super- 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadiiaras; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in tue KathS- 
saritsSgara (eighth book), in which they side -with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no diflerenco between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Dana. 

(B) We must now speak of the different groups of 
divine beings icho rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of the former. The most popular 
classseemstohave been the Nagas (Sarpas, Uragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and snake-worship prevailed 
in India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are ngured on numberless 
sculptures all over India, and in popular tales they 
and their beautiful daughters play an important 
part. They are, however, almost^ absent from 
Vedio literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell in Pfitfila, the nether world, 
which is imagined to be full of marvels ; there is 
situated their city Bhogavatl. At the beginning 
of the Mahabharata we have what may be called 
a snake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 


snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya/ 
^here are introduced Airavata, Vfisuki, Tal^aka, 
Sesa and others weU kno-wn in Sanskrit literature. 
Sesa (Ananta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he nas become a servant of 
Visnu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the brother of Kj-sna, is believed 
to be an incarnation of Sesa, The shakes are the 
sons of Kadril, or of Snrasii, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under ‘ sun- 
god’) that Garuda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been concluded that the 
Nagas represent darkness Avhich is dispelled by 
the_ sun. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people; they were probably regarded as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, but they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older than the Nfigas are the Gandharvas. 
They are already knop-n in the Rig Veda, P’here, 
hoivever, usually but one Gandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superhuman beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahabharata they frequently ap- 
pear very much like the Yak?as, and their king 
Angfiraparna or Chitraratha is a friend of Kubera 
(whose paric is called Chaitraratha). But usually 
they ora represented as divine musicians and as 
living in Inara’s heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ gandharva, is derived. It may 
be mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
‘ town of the Gandharvas’ (gandharvanagara). 

The mistresses of the Gandhan-as arc the Ap- 
sarases, heavenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, and they 
are employed by him to seduce saints when they 
become a danger to his sovereignty through their 
severe penance. The ellect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or p-oman ; e.g. Mcnaka seduced Vi^vfiraitra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by nis curse is bom on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvafil became the p-ifo of king PurOravaa ; their 
adventures form the story of I&lidflsa’s play Vik- 
ramorvoM. The most famous Apsarases are Tilot- 
tamil, Rambha, UrvaSi, Ghi-tachl, Mcnakfi, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they are 
held out as a reward to p-orriors p-ho fall in battle- 

The Yaksas, as a class of superhuman beings, 
are of post-Vedio origin, though the p-ord ya^d 
ns a neuter occurs m the Rig _ Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studicn, lii. 12611.). As 
yaJesan means ‘magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘ being posse-ssed of magical 
pop-er’; and this p-as ivithout doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yakpni. The original conception 
of the Yak§ns would therefore bo much the same 
as that of the later Vidyudhnras — a word p-hich 
etymologically and actually means ‘possessing 
spells or p-itehcraft.’ The Yakps are brought 
into close connexion path the RfiK$.Tsas, ns stated 
above under ‘Kubera,’ though the Yak.sas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the R-fik^asaa 
are. (Still there are in.^tanecs of p-ickod Yakfaa 
and of kind Raksasas.) Both Yaltsas and Kfik^asas 
are also called purtyty'nna — a name of the subjects 
of Kubera in the Atharva Veda. It bos been 
assumed above that there were originally tP'o sort* 
of Rakfas ; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified p-itli the Yaksas, and the otiicr arc the 
p-ell-knop-n disturbers of sacrifice ufrually called 
Rak?asa.s ; thus the app.arent confusion between 
Yak^aa and Rfik^asas p-ould become intcUigibla 
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had anointed herself. 'With the water of her bath they were 
conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges, and were there 
imhibed bir Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant. 
Bhe gave birth to a boy who had four arms and five heads of an 
elephant. Ganga chose him for her son, but Siva declared 
him to be the son of Parvati. He reduced his five heads to one, 
and enthroned him on Anjanagiri ns the 'remover of obstacles.' 
These details are given in the 18th canto of the Raracharita 
by Jayadratha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the Brahma Faitrnrto Purdxia, the third book of which 
contains an account of Gapeia, it is narrated that Gapeia's 
head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Vippu after- 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant. Gapeia is 
figured with one tusk only (ehadanla). The loss of the other is 
vpiously accounted for. It was cut off, according to the 
Siiupalavadha, L 60, by Eilvapa ; according to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purdjfa, iii. 40, by Paraiurama ; and he lost it, 
according to the Saracharita, xviii. 23, through a bet vrith 
Kumara as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mention w already, he has an 
exceedingly big belly. In his four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadmtha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
In some pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vai^ravana, the ‘lord of treasures’ 
(vitteia), ‘king of the Yaksas,’ and ‘regent of 
the north,’ is already mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda as chief of the ‘ good people’ {punyajana), or 
‘ other people ’ {itarajana), and as concerned with 
‘eoncealment’ (through hidden treasures).* 

In the ^atapatha Brdhmana and in later Vedic 
texts he is mentioned as king of the Raksas, 
and in the Taittinya AranyalM, L 316, ns lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Puspaka). 

In later mytholo^ he is the king of the Yaksas 
as well as of the Kinnaras and Guhyakas, while 
the Rak§asas are the subjects of his half-brother, 
Havana. According to the Bamayana {\ii. 3ff.), 
he is the son of Visravas, and grandson of Pula- 
stya, Prajfipati’s son. 

Vi4ravaa had two wives, DevavnrpinT, daughter of BharadvSja, 
And Eoikasi, daughter of Sumali. By the former he had one eon, 
Kubera ; by the latter Eivapa, Kumbhakarpa, Vibhifapa, and 
SurpapakhS-t ViSravas gave Kubera for his residence the town 
Bafika, built by YUvakarman on Mount Trikuia in the southern 
ocean. But Ehvapa expelled him from Lafika, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, by the advice of Visravas, took up 
bis residence on Mount Kailasa, and became the regent of the 
north. But his connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps suggested by the name of the 
iouthemmost river of India, the Kaven ; for Kdteraka or 
Kdberata occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymio 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Trichinopoly is popularly 
explained ns TriHraJipaUi, according to Lassen (Jnd. Alter- 
tamskunde, 1873, i. 160)=' town of Kubera,' for TrUirai is also 
A name of Kubera. 

Kubera’s toivn is Alaka, his park Chaitraratha ; 
he has nine treasures [nidhi). He rides on a man 
{naravahana) ; this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation to men, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet or name Nrdharman, which probably 
refers to his quality as bestower of riches (h-Tda). 
His son is Nalalnlbara, whose wife Rambha was 
ravished by Havana {Bdmdyana, vii. 26). Kubera, 
as we have seen, was believed from very early times 
to preside over the guardians of treasures, who, it 
would seem, were originally called raksas, and 
later — to distinraish them from the devilish raksas, 
the disturbers or sacrifices — had been named yaksas. 
As chief of the Yaksas, he was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manibhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the J^mdyana (viL 16), 
but who occurs chiefly in popular tales. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(Manmatha, Madana, Kandarpa, Smara, Ananga, 
etc.). Originally Kfima is ‘ desire,’ — not of sexual 
enjoyment only, but of good things in general, — 
and as a personification of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2 ; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

* Ptixtyajana in classical Sanskrit is synonymous with yaita 
Andmbfosa (Hemachandra’s AtiAitfAdnoi-o/a, 187 and 191). 

t The genealogy la stated somewhat differently in ilahS- 
Wdrato, liL 2741. 


god of sexual love, in which function only he is 
known to later mytholoCT. His parentage is 
variously stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dharma and Lak§ml. His u-ife is Rati, the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Harsa 
and Yasas. 

The ideas entertained about Kama may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a bow formed of flowers {pu§pachapa) ; the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers {kusumaSara), There are five such 
arrows {paiichabdna), allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love (iosana, mohana, etc.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a fish, denot- 
ing procreative power (makara or matsya-ketu) ; 
or he carries a nower in his hand [pu^aketana). 
He is often spoken of as atmdbhu or cTiittajanman, 
‘bom of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
ananga, ‘bodiless.’ This latter quality is accounted 
for by a well-known myth mentioned above in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

6iva reduced K5ma to ashes ; ha will get a new body» Accord- 
ing to Kumdratambhava, 4, 42, at the wedding ot Siva and 
ParvatL But, according to the HarivailUa (9263 ff.), Kama was 
re-l)om as Pradyumna, Kf? pa’s son. The baby had been stolen 
by Samhara, whose wife Mayivati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Eati, who had assumed the form of Mayavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by ^adyumna (i6. 9476 fl.). Apparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of K5ma, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
in those tracts of India where the worship of Krspa prevailed. 
Kama has also been identified with Mara, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend : hence, in later Sanskrit, Mara becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 

Some of the goddesses of Brfihmanical mythology 
have already been mentioned in connexion ^vith 
the gods whose consorts they are : Svaho, tvife of 
Agni, Saohi, -wife of Indra, SanjnS, wife of Sflrya. 
The most important goddess, Pfirvatl, will be 
considered when we come to treat of Rudra. 
Laksmi or ^rl is the consort of V4i;ii; hut she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it for the production of ampta, and then she was 
made over to Vi§nu. But we meet also with 
difierent statements : she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and KhySti, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Vi^nu’s forehead ; she is the 
■i^e of PrajSpati, or of Dattfitreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful flower 
of India ; she is called after it Padma or Kamala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortune, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere long; according to Mahabhdraia, 
xiL 225, 228, she lived once with the Dfinavas, 
then with the gods, and with India. From_ an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as na^mes 
of gods or goddesses r^resenting the abstract idea 
in question, e.g. HrI, Dlirti, I&ti, etc. _ 

The ori gin of S aras vatl was difierent. From being 
a river-goddess in the Rig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and as such she 
& most frequently invoked by the poets of cImsic^ 
Sanskrit literature. She has been identified with 
Vach, ‘speech,’ and as such she is the wfe of Brahma ; 
she is torther identified with Bharatt, a_ sepa- 
rate goddess invoked in Vedie hymns. She is also 
called iarada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
cJied giiradfimandala (Stein, Kalhana's Ohromde 
of Kahriir, ii. p. ^6). Poets speak of the hostility 
of Laksmi to Sarasvatl; for wealth and learning 

seldom go together. , t j- • it-. 

The principal nver-goddess of India is the 
Gangs, who has lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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the religious feelings of the masses. Hence the 
•vcorship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
the -worshippers of Siva or Visnu, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. NoUvithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimurti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.D, There were con- 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajapati of the BrahmarMS. For sometimes 
he is identified with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved ; some- 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op, cit. v. 391 ff.). The same 
holds good with the Brahma, of later mythology : 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause ; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified ivith it, whence he is called svayamhhu 
(‘ self-bom ’) or aja (‘ unborn ’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Mann i. 6 IF., comes to 
this: Svayambha rose from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
bom as Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. But, according 
to another opinion, contained already in the famous 
Punisasukta of the Big Veda (x. 90), the Pumsa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world oririnated. 
The deity rising from this Pumsa is called Ndrd- 
yana (i.e. ‘descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
male) — a name which is also copied -with Pumsa 
in the ^atajoatha Brdhma^a. Thus NarSyana is 
identified with Brahma (in the above quoted pass- 
age of Manu). But usual^ Narayana is identified 
with Vi§nu, and thereby Brahma’s claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Prajapatis ; Daksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other R^is whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Purdnas. Thus many causes were 
at work to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vach (‘speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. Still the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modem times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brdhmanas, the reverse development obtains 
in the case of Visqu. In the Rig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods ; there he is chiefly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Big Veda he is intimately associated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
classical mythology he is s^led India’s younger 
brother {Iriardnuja), As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Venn’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
period, when Indra was still greatly superior to 
Vi 9 nu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Visnu. For Vi§nu becomes in classical myth- 
ologj' what Indra Had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daitydri. On the -whole, 
however, Vi^nu’s position in the Brdhmanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
Brdhmanas record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have differed from theirs, 


although ignored by them as not -worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. <nt. iv. 156 ff.}. It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhmayms Visnu is repeatedly 
identified^ -with the saciifice^an honour which he 
shares with Prajapati. He seems gradually to 
have usu^ed some positions formerly occupied by 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Nfirayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical -with BralimB, but aftenvards 
Vi^nu is Narayana. In the ^atapatha Brdhmana 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of a 
tortoise, Pryapati created offspring’; and, accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Brdhmana, Prajapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit. pp. 27, 39, 52 f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Vignu in 
his tortoise and boar avatdras. 

Here we meet for the first time with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Valpi^avism to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdrat of -vlppn. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphio deities worshipped by the masses (including ErShmanio 
families), and were afterwaros elevated by the same Br&hinans 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise atatdras of Prajapati. For in the 
TaiUinya Brahmaya, as we have seen, Prajipatl assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth ; hut, in a passage of 
the Satapatha Brahmapa, it was the boar Emu^ who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajapati for bis deed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatara ; for it is first said that 
Prajapati took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kachchhapa is identified with Kaiyapa, one of the secondary 
creators. Wo observe in both cases a certain indecision : the 
theriomorpblc god was at first hetilalingly identified by members 
of the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of atatdras was firmly established. It furnished 
a ready means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the fish atat&ra of Vi;pu and that of the man-lion may 
be accounted for by the assumption that idols of such shapes bad 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatdra of Visnu as a dwarf {Vdmana) 
is of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Vi?nu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which featne is cliiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
Brdhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of a dwarf. That notion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared -with such 
giant steps, the body of the god may well have 
appeared dwarjish ; or there may have been some 
popular god figured as a dwarf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Vi?nu. At any 
rate, the fact tliat the principal feat of Vi?nn was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own ^rson, 
but to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current V4nu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longed to the Vedio Vi?nu wmo, strange to say, 
■was then regarded ns an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supremo V4nu who -was radically 
not different from him. 

The next avatdras — B&ma Jfimadagnya, B&ma 
Bsiarathi, Kr§na, and Buddha — are of a different 
kind, and belong to the time when Vai?navism had 
become a dominant form of Indian rmigion, and 
when the universally received doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vai?navito stamp. BSma Jfimadagnya is 
the hero of legendary Btozy, the other Bfima of 
epic history. But it is a w-ell-known fact that in 
the original part of the Jtdmdyana, i.e. in Boola 
iL-vi., llama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way -o-ith Vi?nu ; but after ho had become, 
through epic poetry, the favourite of the people, ho 
was made the oHjcct of devotion ana worship 
by being declared to be the inc.amated Vi.snn. 
In K.r§na, a Biijput hero has coalesced -n-ith a 
sbepheri-god (Govinda) into a new deity; he 
appears firstin the CTi^ndoyyn Upani^ad {iix. 17,6) 
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Very much like the Vakhas are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain caves. Mythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and the 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a horse and a human head. Both Kin- 
naras and Kimpuru§as are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified wfith one another. 
The Kinnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the Gandharvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists ; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; and the Sadhyas. 

The Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera- 
ture, the Yak§as are the principal superhuman 
beings ; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the Bfhatkatha) they are supplanted by 
the Vidyadharas, the most human-like of all in- 
ferior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors {chakravartins] of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermar^. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire sovereignty over them. They possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidya, or wtohcraft, any shape at ^vill (whence 
they are also called Khechara, and Kamarupin). 
The Vidyadharas seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during the early centuries of our 
era ; there is a Prakrit poem by Vimalasilri, the 
Padmacharita, which belongs to that time ; in 
it the Eaksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Bamayana are declared to be different 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most prominent. In the Rig 
Veda’ they are mentioned in the neuter form 
ra^as as fiends Avho disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl about 
(ratrinchara) and devour their victims {kravyada, 
Jcaunapa) ; they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Veda seems to distinguish rak^as (‘evU spirits’) 
and yatudhanas (‘ghosts’), but in later language 
Yatudhana is synonymous with Rdk§asa, Origin- 
ally equal in rank to the Yaksas, the Raksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. For in t\is_Ed,mdyana Ravana, the 
king of the Raksasas, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of RSma ; thus the Raksasas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the Mahabhdrata, Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha is a 
Eak§asa who fights on the side of the PSndavas. 
He and Vibhisana, the virtuous brother of Rdvana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the R&k^asas, like 
the Asuras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pi^achas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded ivith, the Raksasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once (i. cxxxiii. 6) 
mention of a Piiachi, a spirit supposed to be con- 
nected with the will o’ the wisp ; the PiSachas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda doivnwards. It may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Brhatkathd W'as 
written, has been named after them PaisachL* 

Bhuta is the most general term for sprites; 

* Pischel, • Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen,’ 01 AP 1. 8, p. 
87 f. ; liacSte, Essai tur GuvA(}hya et la Bthafkathd, pp. 40-59. 


thus BhTitabhdsa, the ' language of the Bhutas,’ is 
synonymous ivith PaUdchl. But frequently they 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of ivicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more important 
part^ m Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
manical Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular w'orks, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, -wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies ; they 
belong to the last phase of the development of 
demonology, inaugurated by the Brhatkathd, in 
which the Vidyadharas are the leading figures. 

(G) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous R?is of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic h^ns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or gentes. These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of R§is : 
devar^, i.e. Rsis of the gods or living among 
them, c.jr. Narada ; brahmar^, i.e. priestly !p?is, 
e.g. Vasistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and rdmrsis, i.e. royal origin, e.g. 

Vi§vamilra. Besides, the !Rsis belong to different 
periods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in creation, as Dak§a, 
Kaiyapa, Marichi ; others belong to a more recent 
period, as Manu, Vyasa, Valmiln, etc. An ancient 

f roup are the seven Bsis (identified ^vith the seven 
right stars of Ursa major) ; but the names are 
differently given. The oldest list is: Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, Vasi§tha, 
Kaiyapa, and AtrL A common one is : Bhrgu, 
wAngiras, Viivamitra, Vasistha, Kaiyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mahabhdrata we get a 
different list : Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pmaha, 
Kratu, Pulastya, and Vasistha. The stories and 
legends of which the B^is are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are ve^ numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Purdnas, far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. 

The ideas entertained about the B§is have 
changed considerably in the course of time in cor- 
respondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will be remembered, is concerned chiefly -with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yoga, ‘ asceticism,’ in the opinion of the 
people at large. Therefore the Rsis began to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
as great ascetics, -v^o by means of severe austeri- 
ties and deep meditation had acquired super- 
human power and such sanctity that their utter- 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests ; they are saints and sorcerers at the 
same time ; but, of course, elevated to the highest 

3. The three Supreme Gods— BrahmS, ViMiu, and 
6iva — occupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan- 
theon, higluy exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings. A detailed description of them 
would be out of place in the present article. In a 
sketch of BrShmanical mythology only the causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt -with. _ 

Brahma, the creator of the world, is the PrajS- 
pati, Pitamaha, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brdhmanas. He had his origin and basis in specu- 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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to be connected -witb 6iva we are at a loss to under- 
stand. _ But a curious mythologcal parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. Siva impersonates 
death as MahdJcdla, but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Alftyunjaya ; similarly he imperson- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the lihga, 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

Siva’s consort, KudrSni or Mrdani, is known by 
many names, as Devi, UmS, ’ Gauri, Parvati, 
Durga, BhavanI, Kali, Kapalini, Chamundu. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
pressed in the dual fonn of this divinity, the 
Ardhandriivara, of which one half is male and the 
other female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awhil, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kumdri (Kanyaku- 
mari in Taittiriya Kraryyaka, 10, 1, 7), — after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Periplus, — seems to be given her as a 
female counterpart or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumaris who en- 
snare little children. Maliraant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the representative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara be the repre- 
sentative of the Kunifiras, Kumarl may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumaris. SimUar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
VCijasaneyl Samhitd is called the sister of Rudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’s -wife ; for Ambikd 
means ‘ little mother ' j and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘mothers’ {mataras), who are connected with 
Kumara; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumari is that of the Kumaris. 

As Siva is Lord of the Mountains (ffinfa), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Hills (Parwafi). Accord- 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married UmS, 
daughter of Himalaya; but in the Kena Upanisad, 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Haima- 
vatl appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Apparently she was originally an in- 
dependent goddess, or at least a kind of divine 
being, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and was later identified with 
Rudra’s ivife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas ; she was of ■ a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tribes living in those hills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasini, and she too is identified 
with Siva’s wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion irith Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Siudicn, i. 
237, li. 188 f.), for Kali and Karall are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni (Mundaka 
Upanisad, i. 2, 4); and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of Weber with regard to Durgii may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Niijti, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific character 
of Durgii would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from difierent parts of India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 


qddess, the spouse of 6iva, who was adored as 
is iakti, or ‘ energy.’ In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistic tendency of mythologj’ ns a most 

E owerful factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
eyond question; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of KurnSra, and perhaps of Ganeia. 

. The cult of Rudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected with Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, in the same way as the cult of V4nu and his 
avatdras, by being based partly on the' doctrines 
of the Upanisads, partly, however, on independent 
systems of Saiva phUosophv. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India ; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worsliip tlie 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Br5hmanical re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
treated in separate articles; yet it cannot be 
doubted that they have in many ways influenced 
Brahmanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted by Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in their 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
declined and decayed in India. 

Besides the elements of religions life described 
in this article, there were other social forces at 
work which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But os 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must bo 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRSHMA SAMST. — I. Introductiou. — The 
Brahma Samaj {Brdnma Samdja) is a theistic 
reforming movement, springing frorn^ Hinduism, 
which appeared in Calcutta sibout eighty years 
ago, and has had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which R has exercised a 
large mflucnce in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other parts of India. The name, ‘ Brahma Samaj,’ 
is a Bengali phrase which maj* be translated 
‘ Society of Brahman,’ Brdhma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman, a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical language for ‘God, ’whether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal God of Ramanuja’s 
system. Samaj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. Tlio 
name shows that the movement haf_ close con- 
nexions with the religions past of India. This is 
true, first, in the sense that nmcli that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
it is but one of the latest of a very long series of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning. 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in the 
Mahdbharata he is already acknowledged as Yisnn 
in a liuman form, though freq^uently he is stiU 
described as a hmnan hero. The worship of Krsna- 
Vasudeva must have been higlily popular about' the 
be^ning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious 
Jaina doctrine of the 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas, who play such an important 
part in the hagiology of the Jainas, even as early 
as some of their canonical books. And in later 
times the worship of Krsna and that of Rama are 
the two prevailing forms of Vai§navism. The recog- 
nition or Buddha as an avafdra of Visnu is a proof 
of the popularity of Vaisnavism and its assimilat- 
ing energj' even with regard to a hostile sect. 

Most 01 the creeds which have been merged into 
Vaisnavism were of un-Br&hmanical origin; t.e. they 
did hot grow out of Brahmanism, but were in the 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 

E robably gj-hadcvatds, or istadevatas, worshipped 
y families belonging to various castes and classes, 
inclusive of Brahmans; their identification with 
yi§nu, which probably was due chiefly to Brah- 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennobled 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these 
yai 9 navite forms of religion as Brahmanical, or as 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of 
Brahmanical theosophy as their theological founda- 
tion. Visnu (Narayana, Vasudeva) was declared 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of 
the Upanisads; the creation and destruction of 
the world were explained in accordance with the 
Vedanta and Sankhya philosophies. The ascetic 
ideal is still acknowledged, and knowledge con- 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of 
reaching emancipation ; but a new ivay of salvation 
is now proclaimed, the ‘way of love’ [bhakti- 
marga [g'.v.]) ; love of, devotion and entire submis- 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union 
with Him. One of the earliest and most perfect 
products of this movement is the famous Bhagavad- 
Gita {g.v.), which forms part of the Ma/idbhdraia ; 
it has become a canonical text for all Vaisnavite 
sects. A later authority for them is the Vedanta 
Siitra, which almost every founder of Brahmanical 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings shall be in perfect harmony with his 
own doctrjnes. 

Rudra-Siva became in the Brahmanical period 
Supreme God, the liighest god according to the 
aivites as Visnu is'the highest god according to the 
Vai§navites. In the Big Veda, Kudra (the Howler) 
is the father of the Maruts or Budras (wind- or 
storm-gods), but no distinct cosmical function is 
ascribed to him ; he is principally regarded as a 
malevolent deity who by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
Budras, the host of Budras, is frequently men- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Budras is eleven, but in addition to them Budra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and pramathas. He thus appears os the leader of 
troops of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, to 
himself; it may therefore be assumed that from 
the beginning he was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the many 
Budras whom the ^atarudriya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Budra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Vedas and the Brdhmanas; for other 
terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 
the original Budra. As mentioned above, the 
^atapatha Brdhmana states that Agni was called 


^arva by the Prachyas, and Bhava by the Vfihikas ; 
but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and ^arva are 
distinct gods, similar to Budra, whije, as early as 
the Vdjasaneyl Saihhitd, Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Budra, aud in clpssical literature they 
are common synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of Siva, besides Bhava and &arva, originally 
denoted distinct deities who were blended with 
him into one great god, Mahadeva. Thus his 
epithets Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, of 
which the two first names occur alrea^ in the 
Satarudriya of the Vdjasaneyl and Taittinya 
Saihhitds, belong to fire (as first pointed out by 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1850-98, ii. 20), and desig- 
nate some forms of a lire-god merged in Budra. 

Giriia and similar epithets of Budra in the 
Satarudriya, which have become names of Siva in 
later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it were, into his character the anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins bom of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Rudra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the Himalaya; 
indeed Megasthenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
is worshipped in the hills, and Herakles (Kr?na) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have made him the favourite god of the 
people of Southern India; but a more potent 
cause was probably the ‘devil-worship’ common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
adoration of Bhuteia. For he is also the Bhutet- 
vara, the lord of ghosts in general {bhUtas), and 
especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
who practise their awful rites in places haunted by 
such spirits, and were imagined thus to acquire 
power over them. Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as YogUvara, and hence is beliewd to prac- 
tise yoga. The garland of skulls which Siva wears, 
the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
in which he is adored as Mahakala, the destructive 
od of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 
eath (J\Tftyunjayg) — all these items are so many 
j indications that Siva was regarded first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the superstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by everything relating 
to death and the dead. 

Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absorbing, kindred spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subiect 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 
origin. Thus Kumara and Ganeia, notwithstand- 
ing their striking aflSnity with Siva, have not been 
merged in Mahadeva. 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalwced with Budra were 
malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusively 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as leader and Icing of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
his subjects be averted, just as a cMef of robbers 
is bought off by blackmail (Budra is called ‘lord 
of robbers’ in the Satarudriya). Therefore he is 
given auspicious names as Mrda (cf. Pfinini, iv. 1, 
49) and ^iva, ‘the Gracious’; the latter has be- 
come the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, mention must be made of a prominent 
feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
under the form of the lihga or phallus. It can 
hardly be doubted that phallic worship was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, but how it came 
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The Upanisads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great movement in the direction of pure 
“pirituality. The Vedanta and Yoga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhagavatas, 
Pasupatas, and Pancharatras followed; and the 
Bhagavad-Gitd is the expression of a similar move- 
ment in ICr§na-worship, The modern BhaJcti move- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especialljf of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of OTeat force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj (j.v.) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Brahma Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, hut is also a much 
more direct and leritimate result of Christian 
influence than the otners. 

2. History of the movement : antecedents. — Ram 
Mohan Ray (Bdmamdhana Rdi) (1772-1833), who 
founded the Brahma Samfij, was the son of a 
Bengali BrShman landowner, and received, in 
addition to the ordinary school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, Avhen he was only fifteen 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pam^et 
in Persian, Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin, ‘a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a financial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortime for himself the ivhile; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries aud discus- 
sions in his leisure, and sufiered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental efibrt 
followed — efibrt spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the Atmlya Sabhd, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns composed by Ram Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He published translations of the Vedanta-sutras 
and of certain Upanisads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of 
assages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
eplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was >vith pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Ram Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
Serampore missionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Adam, sided -with Ram Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans ; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 


conducted in it in English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
tion. Educational methods were also used. Ram 
Mohau found most of the money required for the 
work. These efibrts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services divindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Ram Mohan’s autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible. 
The Mission collapsed. 

3. First period, 1828-1841 ; Ram Mohan Ray : 
Deism. — ^The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends. Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
Sabhd, but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj. 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate. Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore {Dvdrakandtha Th&kur), Kali Nath 
Ray of Taki, Jessore [Kdlindtha Bdi), and 
Mathura Nath MuUick of Howrah (Mathuranatha 
Mullich), and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
[PrasanndkumdLra Thukur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
{Chandrasekhara Deva), and Ram Chandra Bidya- 
bagish {Bamachandra Vid]fd,vd.gUa). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four parts : the recitation 
of texts from the Vedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and the singing of hymns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brahmans 
were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish {Utsavananda Vidya- 
vd.glia)-WBis appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Bam Mohan insisted that the 
worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization : there were the four_ recitera 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
membership. The finances were found partly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by Ram 
Mohan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
in the service ; but that is sufliciently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by the 
aosence of prayer from the Hindu philosophical 

systems. . . . 

Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Brahma Sabhd, and Itam Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dharma Sabhd, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 
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Very soon after the founding of the socie^ a 
Bite was hou"ht in Chitpore Road, and a building, 
specially designed for tlie use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date which has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all BrShmas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest ; 

‘To be used ... os a place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people vrtthout distinction as shail bebare and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Etemai Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven imago statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall oe admitted within 
the said building . . . and that no sacrifice . . . shall over 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re- 
cognized ns an object of worship by any man or sot of men 
shail be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse praj-er or 
hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such os 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morality piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.’ 

Beli^on was the chief, but by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was an eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu tvidows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as sati, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he •wrote 
and spoke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against sati was won, 
and the Brfihma Sam&j not only established hut 
comfortably housed in a building of its own. Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his o-wn eyes the land and 
the peo^e which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 
great problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now a pensioner of the Company, -wished him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
ivith this in view gave him the title of liajS. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan appointed three trustees to look after 
the SamSj : Maharaja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visamhar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted os before ; only the day of meeting 
WM changed from Saturday to Wednesday; ana 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean, Rom Mohan took 

f eat care to preserve his caste. He took two 
man servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
relations. 

Ram Mohan, now Raja Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by lending Uni- 
tanans and other religious men, and by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


t reater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
o ; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to he 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he -was token iU, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually vdde sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurahle results that were 
destined to now from the association of England 
■with India, and believed that India would reap 
veiy great good therefrom. He also looked forward 
to India’s becoming a Christian country ; the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the fuU that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so fat 
ns it was naturalized. His long hold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of aU Indians, hut the 
one man able to stand between Indflons and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
hut the chief stay of the whole work -was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decided. Had 
it not been for the liberality or the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death. Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore (DcvenaranS.tha 
Th&kur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, umich made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round mm and formed the Tattvabodhim 
Sabhd, the ' Tmth-loaming Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
religions questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore : Indian theism. — In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samiij. The Tattva- 
bodhini SabhS, however, was not merged in the 
Sam&j, but continued to do most valuable work os 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedio school, the 
Tattvabodhini P&thscila, was opened, to train 
young men os Brfihma missionaries, hut also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duff’s leadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
■wished to he a Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tativabddhini 
Patrika, the 'Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kum&r Dutt (AkshS-yakumUra Datta), 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-vnriters, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Sam&j required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, u it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had dra-wn 
up what is known os the Br&hma Covenant, a 
snort series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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The Upanisads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great movement in the direction of pure 
•spirituality. The VedSnta and Yoga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhagavatas, 
Pasupatas, and Pancharatras followed; and the 
Bhagavad-Glta is the expression of a similar move- 
ment in Kr§na-worship. The modern BhaJcti move- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of meat force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj (q.v.) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a CTcat revival 
of orthodox Hinduism, The Brahma Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, hut is also a much 
more direct and lemtimate result of Christian 
influence than the others. 

2. History of the movement : antecedents. — Bam 
Mohan Bay (Bdmamohana Mai) (1772-1833), who 
founded the Brahma Samaj, was the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition to the ordina^ school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, Avhen he was only fifteen 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pam^let 
in Persian, Tulifatul Muwahhiddln, ‘a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a financial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while ; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus- 
sions in his leisure, and sufiered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort 
followed — effort spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the AtmiyaSdbhd, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns composed by Bam Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He published translations of the Vedanta-sutras 
and of certain Upani§ads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of 
assages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
eplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was -with pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Bam Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
Serampore missionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Bev. W. 
Adam, sided with Bam Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian 
Committee was formed m Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans ; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 


conducted in it in English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
tion. jEducational methods were mso used. Bam 
Mohau found most of the money required for the 
work. These efibrts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Bam Mohan’s autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible. 
The Mission collapsed. 

3. First period, 1828-1841 ; Ram Mohan Ray : 
Deism. — The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends. Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Boad, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
Sabha, but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj. 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate. Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore (Dvardkanatka Thdkur), Kali Nath 
Bay of Taki, Jessore {Kalindtha Mai), and 
Mathura Nath MuUick of Howrah {Mathuranatha 
Mullick), and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
(Prasannakumdra Thaktir), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
(Chandrasekhara Deva), and Bam Chandra Bidya- 
bagish (Mamachandra Vidydvdqlia). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four parts : the recitation 
of texts from the Vedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and tiie singing of hymns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugn Brahmans 
were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish (Utsavdnanda Vidya- 
vagUa)v/Ds appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
BO far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advociicy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization : there were the four_ reciteis 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
membership. The finances were found partly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by Bam 
Mohan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
in the service ; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by the 
aDsence of prayer from the Hindu philosopnical 

systems. . . . 

Already the forces of reaction were o]^anizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To tight the 
Brahma Sabha and Bam Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dharma Sabha, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 



Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitpore Eoad, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date whi^ has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all Brflhmas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract ivill be read with interest ; 


‘ To be used ... as b place of public meetang of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven imago statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within 
the said building . . . and that no sacrifice . . . shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
bjunn be delivered made or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morality piety benevolence virhie and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds,' 

Religion was the chief, bnt by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was an eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favonr of the marriage 
of Hindu avidows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as satl, the burning of Hindu tvidows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom ha wrote 
and spoke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against sati was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established hut 
comfortably housed in a building of its o\vn. Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the peo^e which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 
great problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now a pensioner of the Company, ivished him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
•with this in •view gave him the title of Baja. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan ajmointed three trustees to look after 
the Samaj : Maharaja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radlm Prasad. 


Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meetin" 
was changed from Saturday to "Wednesday; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean. Ram Mohan took 

g eat care to preserve his caste. He took two 
indu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

itarn Mohan, now Raja Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the matest •warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Um- 
torians and other religious men, and by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


f reater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
0 ; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken iU, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to flow from the association of England 
•with India, and believed that India would reap 
yetj great good therefrom. He also looked forward 
to Inaia's becoming a Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things nnehanged, India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for relipous and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
I his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, but the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
but the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily deciwed. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death. Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Dehendra Nath Tagore {Devendrandtka 
Thakur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made liim a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvabodhim 
Sabha, the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the disoussion of 
religions questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865; Debcndra Nath 
Tagore: Indian Uieism. — ^In 1841, Dehendra and 
his friends joined the Brfihma Samfij, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the nde turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samflj. The Tattva- 
bodhini SabhG, however, was not merged in the 
Sam&j, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedio school, the 
Tattvabbdhxni P&thsdla, was opened, to train 
young men ns Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcntta under 
DufTs leadership. From beginning to end Debcndra 
•wished to be a Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tallvabddhini 
Patrikd, the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debcndra, 
Alahay Kumfir Dutt (AhshB.yakumS.ra Datla), 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-'writcrs, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism, 
Dehendra saw that the Samfij required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he hod drawn 
np what is known ns the Brahma Covenant, a 
short series of solemn vow* to be taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samaj. The 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds as He loves. 
The old reciter, Ram Chandra Bidyabagish, was 
now formally set apart as acMj^a, i.e. ‘minister’; 
and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
took the vows of the Covenant before him. The 
conscientious observance of these vows involved a 
good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 
himself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, knoivn as Brahmopdsana, 
i.e. ‘worship of Brahman,’ was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro- 
duction of prayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samajes 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra himself also travelled and 
preached in the chief toivns of the north, from 
East Bengal to the Panjab. By the year 1847 the 
number of covenanted Brahmas had mown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a Vedic sect. In 
1845 the Tattvabodhini Patrikd declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief ; 
and in 1846, Debendra said : ‘ We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone, as the standard of 
our faith.’ But many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and tlie inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hymns and the Upani§ads. 
Duff had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta wth the fruit of his 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upani?ads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex- 
tracts for use in the services of the Sam.aj. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma, ‘Religion of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the mja, or 
‘ seed,’ a brief outline of Brfihma doctrine in four 
statements ; the Brahmopdsana, or order of ser- 
vice ; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upani^ads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Br&hma 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it Avas decided 
that only those parts Avere to be accepted as true 
which harmonized Avith pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra Sen afterAvards said, ‘The Vedas Avere 
throAvn overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade fareAvell to Vedant- 
ism.’ This happened in 1850. The Samiij thus 
found itself Avitliout an authoritative sacred stand- 
ard, and AA-as throAvn back on natural religion. 
This raised the Avhole problem of religious knoAv- 
ledge. At first no definite theory Avas advanced, 
but Avithin a feAv years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves ; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knoAvledge of God has 
tAvo sources. Nature and Intuition. 

The faith of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the folloAving six propositions : 

(1) God is a personal being with sublimo moral attributes. 

(2) God has never become incarnate. 

S) God hears and answers prayer. 

4) God is to bo worshipped only in spiritual waj-s. Hindu 
asceticism, temples, and fixed forms o( worship are 
unnecessary. Men of all castes and races may worslrlp 
God acceptably. i 

(6) Repentance and cessation from sin is the only way to 
forgiveness and salvation. I 


(6) Nature and Intuition are the sources of knowledge of 
God. No book is authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not as yet found their A\’ay into the creed. 

The Samaj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment ; but circumstances Avere noAV approaching 
Avhich Avere destined to accelerate the rate or 
progress for a time. In 1857 a young man named 
ICeshab Chandra Sen [KeSavachandra Sena) joined 
the Samaj. He Avas not a BrShman, but belonged 
to an influential and Avell-to-do family of the 
Baidya caste and of the Vaisnava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found peace. For tAVO years 
he took no active part in the Avork, but from 1859 
he threAv himself into it Avith great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to endure serious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young man, while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra Avith love and reverence. 
From this time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and harmonious, AVork together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, Avas opened — 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
AA'hile Debendra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Sam5j, AAuth the double result 
that Brahma doctrine was more clearly formu- 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
useful theological training. Keshab’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became knoAvn, so that 
he frequently addressed audiences both of Brahmas 
and of others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Sahgat Sabhd, or 
‘ Friendly Association,’ the meetings of Avhich Avero 
noAV devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic group of young 
men greatly influenced Debendra uimself. As a 
result of tne reasons urged by them, he gave up 
Avearing the sacred Brahmanicol thread. He also 
took up the Avhole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Ei'ery noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, aU of Avhich are tainted 
AAdtli references to the gods of Hinduism and Avith 
idolatrous practices. Debendra set to Avork to 
purge his OAvn family of idolatry ; and also Avorked 
out, for the use of the Samaj, neAV or modified 
ritw Avhence everything heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are knoAim as Brahma 
rites; the manual is the Anushihan Paddhati^ 
and Brahmas Avho use them in their families are 
knoAvn as ‘Anushthauic Brahmas.’ At Keshab’s 
suggestion the Samaj also began to folloAV the 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in the Bank of Bengal. In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote lus whole time ana energy 
to the Avork of the Samaj. Several of his folloAvers 
belonging to the Sahgat Sahhd followed the 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them his 
life-long friend and biographer, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar (Pratdpachanara Majumddr). The 
Indian Mirror Avas started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the expres- 
sion of its A’ieAvs ; and the Calcutta College Avas 
founded— the earliest attempt made by a native 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Ne.xt year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
his brilliant young friend by giving him the 
place in the Samaj AA'hich his great capacities 
deserA'ed. Hitherto only Brahmans had been 
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allowed to lead in the services ; and while De- 
bendra himself was the dchdrya, or ‘minister,’ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called upSchdrycLs, or ‘ unaer-ministers.’ Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshah, non-Brahman though he 
was, and to give him the full title dchdrya. It 
was also arranged that henceforward no ‘minister’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational principles, urged largely 
in the Sahgat Sabhd, had brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshah had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of ^ Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as dchdrya ; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhdn dchdrya, or ‘ chief minister.’ 

Two years later, Keshah took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received ■jvith so much honour 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samdjes in these weat 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey gave him, first sug- 
pested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India — a Brahma Samaj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, D^endra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform ; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of ■uidows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This ex^ains his unwillingness to drive men by 
regulation to give up the sacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demandea radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a deeply devotional nature, but he was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching ; while Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During Keshab’a absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; two parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samilj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, but without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
6th Oct. 1864 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updchdryas wearing the sacred thread to 
offioiate.t Keshab and his party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tained three points, but only one had any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

• The eqolvocal position of Dcbondra’s family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Brihman birth, wealth, and high character ; yet they are known 
as Pirali Brahmans, for the family was outcasted long ago on 
aoconnt of some contact with Muhammadanism. 

t Pratap puts this event in 1665, Lemard’s chronology would 
put It In 1663, but the cjolone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of the Samaj. Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refuse ; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind them. The date was Feb. 
1865. Keshab was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who had ^ready been a re- 
ligious leader for twenty-four years, was only 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
samdjes in existence outside Calcutta. 

5. Third period, 1865-1878 : Keshab Chandra 
Sen ; universal theism : the two Samajes. — Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
pathy and supporters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror with him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Tattva, ‘the Truth 
of Relirion,’ in opposition to Debendra’s paper, the 
Tattvabodhini Patrihd. Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a copy 
of Seeley’s Ecce Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deeply impressed by Christ; this made his heart 
overflow. He delivered a lecture on 6th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theolorfcal 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow, 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in tbe address was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keshab got at the heart of his audience by the 
appeal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super- 
natural moral heroism’; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of His influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
roiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary — Pyari Mohan ChnndhurL 

On 11th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling reli^ous service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confncian Scriptures. Kesliab’e dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu S3rstem to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all BrShmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he proposed 
to form. Hence the folloiving resolutions, which 
were put to the meeting and carried unanimously : 

(1) Tut the Brihma Ssnrnj o( India be established for tbs 
admission of all Brahmas, and for the ndde propa;pitlon 
of the religion. 

(E) That this association be bodnd to preserve the parity and 
universality of its religion. 

(8) That people of both eeies, believing in the fandomento.' 
principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible as member*. 

( 4 ) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the principles of 
Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the reiigioar 
writings of all nations. 

(6) That a vote of thanks be given to Debendra Nath Tagore 
for the unflagging real he ha* ever exhibited, and tht 
indefatigable labour he has undergone lor promotinj 
the progress of the religion. 

Keshab was appointed the secretary of the SamSj, 
and tlie further organization was left altogether 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, wa 
have tu'o societies — Debendra’s organization, here- 
after known as the Adi Brahma Samdj, or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bhdratvnr- 
shiya Brdhma Samdj, or Brahma Samaj of India. 
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As to the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar writes : ‘ The Pradhan Acharya had 
a number of elderly adherents, and his accom- 
plished sons, some of whom were of the same age 
as Keshah, helped his cause energetically. But 
there is no doubt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his important reforms attracted 
the sympathy of influential outsiders.’ The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitlierto unattached to the Samaj, including a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Ke^ab had 
influenced during his tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fourth resolution as 
given above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jemsh, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, 
under the title &lolcasahgraha, i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Verses,’ for use in the service of the Samaj. 

As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build- 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Colutola Street. The closer relation 
which the new body sustained to Christianity was 
indicated in these services being now regularly held 
on Sunday ; while, to show their continued sym- 
pathy with the old Samaj, the leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of Keshab’s chief cares was to form tTie 
Mission Department. His young comrades, who 
had been members of the Sahgat Sabhd (see above), 
became the missionaries. Including himself, there 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Gaur Gabinda 
Bay, Mahendra Nath Bose, Bejay Krishna Gos- 
wami, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached by the closest personal 
ties to Keshah, for he had been the means through 
which they had entered into the joy of the new 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and 
persecution. But there was practically no organi- 
zation. Consequently, while each man’s relation 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their 
relations with each other were governed neither by 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in 
the city and the country, and many individuals 
were won for the cause, while here and there a 
new Samaj was formed. But there were frequent 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani- ! 
mosities, divisions on principle and on method ; and 
their leader was powerless to overcome them. He 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and bound 
each man to himself, but could not compose difier- 
ences. 

The great breach with the original Samaj de- 
pressed Keshah. He was very lonely in his separa- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. 
This sadness and loneliness threw him back on 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found 
new strength. He drew the missionaries and 
many others into his devotions, and \vith them 
held long daily services in his house. Here the 
heart of the new Samaj was formed ; here the 
members were united by common prayer and con- 
secration into a working body. Keshab himself 
passed into an experience of religious feeling such 
os he had never had before — not even at his con- 
version. He bad always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief joys and necessi- 
ties. In this new experience Keshab freely drew 
from the Vaisnavism which was traditional in 
his family, and' also from Christianity. The old 
Hindu word bhakti, which includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- 
words ot the movement. Vai^nava modes of 


worship were also introduced, musical instruments, 
originally used in Chaitanya’s propaganda, being 
employed to accompany the ■ singing of hymns. 
The Vaisnava nagarhirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’), 
or procession through the streets with flags flying 
and drums beating, with chorus-singing and 
dancing, was taken over and used ■with success. 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samaj, 
which is still very widely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Brah- 
motsava (‘ Feast of Brahman’), the day of rejoieing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. So the 
anniversary of the opening of Earn Mohan’s build- 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
became the Maghotsava (festival of the month 
Mdgha); and the opening of Keshab’s building 
later led to the keeping of a third annual day 
in August, the Bhddrotsava (festival of the month 
Bhddra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
for fellowship with God : a litfle house was found 
about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 

In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It seems to have been meant 
partly to correct the misapprehensions created by 
his lecture on ‘Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,’ 
partly to give expression to his latest con'victions 
on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of q^uestioning and excitement. Debendra 
recognized two sources of knowledge of God — 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third — God 
in history, speaking through great men. It was 
surmised that he regarded himself as one of the 
great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
Calcutta on a •wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The first place visited wm 
M onghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
new Vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
and there was a great outburst of reli^ous emotion. 
Here some of his followers began, m accordance 
with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘ Great 
Men,' to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
him -with special honour. Others protested vigor- 
ously against this ‘ giirif- worship ’ ; and a senous 
division began to show itself in Keshab’s Samftj. 
The leader said he did not •wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 
practised them. As a result two of the missionaries 
left him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, dra^vn to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, received him with great kind- 
ness, and discussed with him the detaUs of a law 
which he proposed to pass •with regard to Brahma 
marriages. On the 22nd of August 1869, Keshab s 
building, styled the Mandir (Temple), in Macliua 
Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship with 
great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
tined to be leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 

Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
suddenly, -without any warning, Keshab announced 
that he intended to proceed to England. His 
friends were considerably astonished at his proposal, 
for, as there was no organization, the whole work 
of the Samaj depended on him personally, and 
no one know how things would get on -ndthout 
him. Keshab arranged in general how the work 
was to be distributed, the duty of editing the 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
to En<'land won him many new friends, and greatly 
extended both his experience and his influence. 
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Ho was received with the utmost cordiality, and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. 'What im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870, Keshah 
set himself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, * The 
Indian Keform Association,’ and five departments 
of effort were resolved on; Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School for hoys, and the Bharat 
Xiram (Indian Kefuge), a sort of cluh-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulahh 
SamdchSr (‘Cheap News’), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshah’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy hook, The 
Oriental Christ, which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstrates how completeljjf the 
author’s own religious life depended on Christ. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshah further defined his position with 
regard to Eevelation and his own place in the 
Samfij by a public lecture on Inspiration. In- 
spiration, ho declared, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks ; God mves. Inspiration is not God 
spealdng by fits and starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spirit. 

He felt very distinctly that opposition was 
developing agamst him within the SamSj. There 
were three main causes ; his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adcsh (ddcia), and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj os sole authority, and many believed that 
his lecture on ‘ Great Men ’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience; the 
party opposed to him was democratic, and wished 
to esteblish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adcsh Keshah meant the direct com- 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
opponents these special revelations were both 
blasphemous and dangerous. They were also 
eager to- give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa- 
tion; while Keshah was opposed to both ideas. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for the life of the home, 
rather than the same education as their brothers 
were receirtng. 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how- 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called his followers around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairagya. This 
is an old Vaisnava word meaning ‘separation,’ 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and a settled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally ns ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, callin" them 
devotees of yoga, bhakti, jhdna, scva, according as 
their chief method of devotion was mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas ; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
faOed to draw the opposition back to allegiance ; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only coninnced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Knch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English’ ofiicials. These men were most anxious 
that he should marry a girl who would be a help 
and not a hindrance to him ; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab’s daughter. 
The Maharaja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus. 
Now Keshab had been fighting against child- 
marriage and heathen -marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as soon as 
the proposal was made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. But 
Keshab believed that God had told him to go on 
with the wedding ; and having, as he believed, 
received satisfactory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
whether through misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
He allowed himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
of his wishes. Keshab returned to Calcutta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public omnion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The opposition now became 
insistent that he should ne deposed from his 
position in the SomSj. A meeting was held, but 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Samaj from 1865 to 1878. — ^There is very 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was left ■with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra gave up the active 
management of the SamSj, and TCtook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra {Dvijend- 
randtha Thdkur) being appointed dchdrya in his 
place ; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch ivith the work of the Samai. 

Statistics. — In 1878 there were alreadv 124 
samdjes in existence, most of them connected with 
the Brahma Samaj of India. When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
samdjes sympathized ■with the protesters. 

6. Fourth period, 1878-1884: three SamSjes: 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism. — Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him ; but a large part of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samuj. All the provincial samdjes were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the niajori^, 
a meeting was held in the Toivn Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 

•That this meeting deeply deplores the vrantof aconstita- 
tlonaj OTEaniratlOD in the Brihnsa EamliJ, and doe* htrebj 
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i^blish a SaniSJ to be called the SSdhSran Brahma Samdj, 
with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this state of things, and to secure the representation of 
the views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
Br&hma community, in all that affects the progress and well- 
being of the Theistio cause and Theistio work in India.* 

An organization was sketched, consisting of font 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial samajes as well as of the 
Colcntta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms, and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sadharan means ‘general,’ and is clearly meant 
to suggest the catholic and democratic nature 
of the new Sam5.j. An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent the views of 
the society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt Brahma rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of the Samaj. 

One fact of great importance remains to be 
noted. The SamS.j had many able men, but no 
single man of religious genius like Ram Mohan, 
Dehendra, or Keshab. Pandit Siva Nath Sastrl 
was their most prominent man, hut he did not 
dwarf the others.^ While the Samaj may not 
have grown so rapidly as it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
has made the evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much simpler problem. Four missionaries. 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastrl being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samaj ; and a large 
number of educational and religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sadharan Samaj is the same 
as the creed of the original Samaj (given above 
under 4 ), with the addition of the three following 
articles : 

(7) Ood is the Father of men, and all men are brotben. 

(8) The soul is immortal and its progress eternal. 

(9) Ood rewards virtue and punishes sin. His punishments 

are remedial and not eternal. 

Keshab's Samaj , — ^During the first two years 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of Keshab’s church except his lectures. 
He first of all discussed publicly the question, 

‘ Am I an inspired prophet?’ and gave a nega- 
tive answer, but_ declared himself in the same 
breath to he ‘ a singular man,’ with special rela- 
tions with heaven. ‘ The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec- 
ture he dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 

‘ There is such a thing as divinity in Christ,’ but 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct mess.age from India’s Mother. He 
thus announced for the first time his adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic, 
Ram Krishna Paramhansa, who brought Keshab 
to believe the doctrine. 

But if these first two years were quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary in Januaiy, Keshab appeared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around him, under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naba Bidhan {Nava Vidhana, ‘New Dispensa- 
tion ’). On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world : the Hinau, the Bud^ist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Samaj to be God’s latest dispensation. His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existmg religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keshah’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At a later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. They were now Keshab’s 
twelve apostles ; and they met regularly under his 
presidency as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selected, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls, 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse- 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood, and was under 
strict vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purpose 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several weU- 
knoivn Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brahma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became 
integral parts of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance irith 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
and belief in the possibility of communion ivith 
these saints of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshab appeared before his 
people as a juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, heads, stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other symbols, 
illustrating the equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his church. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘ divine ’ in his lecture on ‘ India asks, 
Who is Christ?’ He now taught the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, declaring that the one 
God existed as the Father, the Son, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

* In this plane figure of three Unee you have the solution of 
a vast prohlem. ^e Father, the Son, the Holy Qhost ; the 
Creator, the Ehcemplar, the Sanctifier ; I am, I love, I save ; 
the Still God, the Journeying God, the Returning God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness; the True, the Good, the Beautifui; Sat, 
Chit, inanda ; Truth, Intelligence, Joy.’ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma belief speaking of the analytic proceM 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of the Eternal for his particular use, and 
the synthetic process whereby the theist reaches 
the One God or the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8 th Jan. 1884. 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloquence ; and he_ had m 
a very high degree the efectric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make Sie brilliant leader. But it was not these 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligious fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religions nature. It was this that made them 
follow him through eve^thing, despite all his 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by moral 
forces, led them by the passion and strength of 
his religious feeling, not by any intelligible move- 
ment of reason. He had enougli insight and 
imagination to enable him to present a case with 
greA force; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially during the last period, is a collection of 
powerful but disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In all the work he con- 
trolled, every activity depended npon hia personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdraivn, the whole com- 
hination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most ; he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing his mind with his colleagues. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Keshah 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence ; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abruptly dis- 
missed as untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his friends, that it is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died — a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the New 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the SSdhfiran SamSj ; 

(10) God 1 b a Trinity in Unity— Father, Son, and Spirit God 

1b Mother os well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaiem Is not a new religion, but the essence ot 

all religions, the one unirenal faith; the BriUuna 
Samitj Ts God's latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 
aries are the Ood-appolnted apostles of the new gospel. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes through Inspired Jlen as well 

as through Jfature and Intuition, He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh. 

Statistics. — When Keshab passed away, the 
number of sam&jes all told was 173, There were 
said to be about 1600 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents. 

7. Fifth period, 1884 - 1900 : progress of the 
Sadharan Samaj. — During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and their relation- 
ships with samajes outside are not very definite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispensation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like the other two branches; the con- 
trast Detween this period and Keshab’s last 
quinquennium is very marked. When ho passed 
away, the development of Brfihma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work of any importance has 
appeared, althou^ hymn-miting still flourishes. 

TAsiSarfMrartiS'afflay.— ThishMgoneforward,pot 
changing much in matters of faith or of practice, 
but slovny groiving in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events ; and we need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Somilj of to-day. 

The affairs of the Samiij are controlled by the 
General Committee, which consists of 63 membere, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India ip 
about equal proportions. The officers arc a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 


a treasurer. These, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the SamSi throughout India as 
well as in Calcutta is conaucted by the mission- 
aries, with their two auxiliaries, tiie Sadhan As- 
ram {Sddhana Airama) and the Sebak Mandali 
iSevaka Mandali). Pandit Siva Nath Silstrl, 
though now well ^vanced in years, is still [1009] 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of the Sam&j. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise. Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a well known Vedfintist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidyalaya, or Brfihma School, is a Theological 
Institution for training young missionaries. The 
Sadhan Asram, or ‘Work Refuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mondir ; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the group of students and 
other workers residing in the Asram wlio form a 
socioty for practical service. Their work ranks 
next in importance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in the Sevak Mandali, 
or ‘ Lay-workers’ Union.’ The Sam6j possesses a 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and the Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 

‘ Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial sam&jes formally affiliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There ore 
1044 initiated members in all ; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the San- 
gat SabhK, which meets weekly and discusses ro- 
figious questions ; the Theological Society ; tho 
Students’ Weekly Service, wliich, though not 
organically connected with tho Sam&j, is con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; the BrShma 
Girls’ School ; and the City College. 

The New Dispensation Samaj. — After Keshab’s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was stUl their leader, and that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to be ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Kesliab’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshab’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by for the best known of tho 
missionaries, and the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samfij, wished to bo 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to be reconciled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the worship of the Sam.'ij ; and 
BO affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
ing up the Samftj only by his personal influence, 
came uppermost, and ruined eveiything. For a 
time the laity took tho Mandir into their own 
care, nnd_ conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures. Once at least 
the police had to bo called in. There has been no 
open schism, but there has been constant di»- 
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union; and to-day three competing services are 
conducted under the name of the New Dispensa- 
tion every Sunday ; and even so there are some 
members who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

The active work of the Samaj was thus brought 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be- 
came impossible. The New Dispensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than they ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Keshah’s position, he went into 
semi-retirement, editing his paper, The. Inter- 
preter, and writing elsewhere occasionally, hut 
seldom doing any missionary work for the Samaj 
except when he appeared to deliver the annual 
address in the Town Hall. His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
further widened his reputation, and he was always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, hut he 
wao scarcely a religious force in the city. He 
passed away in 1905. His funeral demonstrated 
in a very remarkable manner, to one observer at 
least, what a large number of fine intellectual men 
were still connected ■with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed fit to be a leader. 

Since Keshab’s death the fantastic elements of 
his later teaching and practice have not been 
obtruded on the public. The tendency is towards 
simplicity except on one point ! the death of 
Kesliab is celebrated annually as the day of the 
‘ Ascension of the Master.’ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis- 
sionaries connected with the Samaj, notably Gaur 
Gabinda Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several causes of division among them. 
Then there are a number of younger men who 
take a prominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, wlio is a very finished speaker, 
and Pramatha Lai Sen, who is an acceptable 
preacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Samaj ana the educational activities 
are still kept up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of ■visiting, keep- 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi Samaj . — The histoiy of the original 
Samaj during the last quarter of a century is very 
little more than the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few societies outside Cajcutta which re- 
tain their connexion ivith the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained stationary 
since the schism of 1865. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse ; for he survived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Ramanuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was pure in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never kno'Nvn to quote the Bible, and in his 
printed sermons no reference to the teaching of 
Christ is to he found. The direct communion of 
the human soul ■^rith tlie Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to be a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had thro'wn over the 
minds of his fellow-to'wnsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the Maharshi, i.e. the great 
psi, or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven, 
the_ lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
■which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The provincial samajes. — These continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence. A few are still 
in closer sympathy with the Adi Samaj than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasing majority have 
their closest connexion with the Sadharan Sam§.j. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis ; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthana samajes 
in Western India, though not organically con- 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
■vitality. A number have a considerable member- 
ship, oum their oivn building, and do a ^ood deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
doivn in the older bodies. .They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayer-meeting besides. Keshab’s original 
Sahgat Sabha (‘Friendly Society’) was copied in 
the Sadharan Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It is a 
sort of Wesleyan class-meeting. The annual festi- 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. ATibraiy 
and some simple missionary work complete their 
religious activities. But they consider their work 
incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
especially for girls. Some form of philanthropic 
work is usually attempted also. 

• It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological affinities of the three 
samajes graphically : 

(1) God is a personal being 

with sublime moral 
attributes. 

(2) God bas never become 

incarnate. 

(8) God bears and answers 
prayer. 

( 4 ) God is to be worshipped 

only in spiritual ways. 

Men ot all castes and 
races may worship God 
acceptably. 

(5) Bepentance and cessation 

from sin is the oniy way 
to forgiveness and sal- 
vation, 

(8) Nature and Intuition are 
the sources of know- 
ledge of God. No book 
is authoritative. j 

(7) God is the Father of men, 

and all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul is immortal and 

its progress eternal. 

(0) God rewards virtue and 
punishes sin. His pun- 
ishments are remedial 
and not eternal. 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity 

— Father, Son, and 
Spirit. God is Mother 
as well ns Father. 

(11) Brihmaism is_ the uni- 

versal religion ; the 
Brahma Samaj is God’s 
latest Dispensation ; 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 

'through Inspited Men 
as well ns through 
Nature and Intuition. 

He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servants 
by command, Adesh. 


Creed 
, of the 
^ Adi 
Samaj. 


Creed 
of the 
Sad- 
haran 
Samaj. 


Creed 
of the 
V New 
( Dispen- 
sation 
Sam&j. 
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8. Characteristics of the movement.— (a) Width 
of diffused influence, narrowness of effective range. 
— ^The Brahma Samaj, -while claiming to he a 
TTorld-wide movement, and actually making its 
voice heard in Europe and America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service heyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma hGssvon to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Sam5j was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

(6) Influence on India. — The Samaj has exer- 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all' over India. The -work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by- the Brahma propaganda is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of the 
revival within Hinduism has operated powerfully 
to check the drift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible -within 
as without the camp. 

(c) Debt to Christianity. — ^Brahmaism owes a 
large debt to Christianity. _ The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Brahma methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris- 
tian criticism j and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadharan os Avell as in the New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono- 
theism ; has helped to break do-vra prejudice 
against Christ ; like John the Baptist, has pre- 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre ; and lias drawn out_ of Hinduism into 
Miritual religion many an individual -who has 
Imally found peace in the Christian Church. _ 

(d) Relation to Sinduism and^ Christiandy, 

The official doctrine of the Samaj puts Hmduism 
and Christianity in the general catalogue of par- 
ticular religions as opposed to Brahmaism, -wliicn 
is regarded as the absolute and univers^religum. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 
gether different position. They are the sourcM of i 
Brahmaism. A careful survey of the dootimes j 
that have been professed in the Samaj will show 
that there is not one which has not_ been dr^vn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity._ The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence of all religions is -without any bMis in 
fact. The Brahma system is drawn from Hmduism 
and Christianity. . . , ^ . 

The next point to note is how these twin sourees 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most cursory glance will con-vmce any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
by side, neither controlling the other. In^ed, ^ 
the controlling principle throughout has not been | 
revelation, wmether Hindu or Christian, but : 
rationalism ; * and the elements taken from 

• This becaroe explicit In 1650, when the euthority of the 
Vedoa was abandoned. 


Hindnisin and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea. The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
, constant, but has altered in the course of the his- 
tory ; under Bam Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from &manuja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the samdjes to-day. 

The way in which aU this came about is also 
clear. There W'ere two points on w-hich Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced : (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreme in India;'* (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history ivill justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Clirist and to Hinduism, they im- 
agined that they had only to bring the two together 
and the result would be the future religion of 
India, They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no more 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake ; for they 
were men of open mind ; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them. 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char- 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe — a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes ; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings us a 
conception of the universe which roodem men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in evey direction : God is the lo-ving 
Father ; men are His children ; the world is God’s 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of the world-process. 

These -two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Samfij supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Ram Mohan and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the SamSj -ndthin the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the touch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Samaj has -withered, because it bos attempted 
to remain ivithin the caste system — has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Ram Mohan and Keshab -were v.Tong in 
thinking that a now, vigorous, modem religion 
could be created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis- 
pensably necessary : (1) The supremacy of Christ 
must be frankly and ungrudgingly accepted. Only 


* Ct Kam Mohan Ray'« FrecepU of Jtna ; the bat chsplor 
ot Miss Collet's Life and. Leltrrt of Raja Ram Mahan Roy • «nd 
Eesbib'a two lectures on • J esus Christ.' Pratap's poritioa was 
precisely the same ; see Tht Inlerpreter, panim. 
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in this way can a system be secured which modem 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modem nation. Eationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ must be set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to ful^ it; 
not as the enemy, but as the consummator of the 
religion. For, whUe the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the nighest and holiest things in it — all that 
the modem thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Ham Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab ivished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it— all this arose in re- 
forming movements, eager spiritual straggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that a free open field for 
their development is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth Avith regard 
to the long controversy between Brahmaism and 
Christianity is that the missionaries Avere right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
Brahmas were right in insisting that Hindnism 
should not bo treated as a weed. 

Literatobk. — T he best brief outline of Brihma history is 
found in Monler Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduitm\ 
London, 1887, pp. 476-628. There are four longer narratives : 
Leonard, A Hislory of the Brahma Samdj, Calcutta, 1879 ; 
Mozoomdar, The Paith and Pr^resi of the Brahmo Soma}, 
Calcutta, 1882 ; F. Lillln^ston, The Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj, London, 1001 ; and Slater, Eeehab Chandra Sen and 
the Brahma Samdj, Madras, 1884 [the first two Interesting but in- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Eeshab Chandra SenJ. For 
further detail consult the following biographies; Collet, The 
lAfe and Letter! ot Raja Bam Mohan Roy, London, 1000 ; The 
Autobiography of Maharti Devendranath Tagore, translated 
from the ori^nal Bengali, with an introduction by Satyen- 
dranath Tagore, Calcutta, 1909; Mozoomdar, The Life and 
Teaching! a Kethub Chunder Sen, Calcutta, 1887 j and Beart- 
Beat! by P, 0. Motoomdar viith a Biographical Sketch by 
S. J. Barrows, Boston, 1894; the monograph, Sastri, The 
New Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, Madras, 
1881 ; the works of the lenders ; The English Works of Raja 
Ram Moham Ray, edited by J. C. Ghose, 2 vole., Calcutta, 
1885-87 ; The Complete Works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Calcutta, 1880 ; keshab Chandra Sen, 
Lectures in India, 2 vols., London, IMl ; The Brahmo Somaj: 
Keshab Chandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1881 ; Mozoom- 
dar, The Oriental Christ, Boston, 1883 ; the collections of texts, 
Brdhmadharma, Calcutta, 1850, and many editions later; 
Slokasafigraha, Calcutta, 1866, and many editions later; the 
Tear Books, the Annual Beports, and the Periodicals. 

J. N. Fahquhab. 
BRAHOIS.— See BaluchistJN. 

BRAIN AND MIND Historical. — That 

the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism Avhich is in immediate connexion with his 
mind — Avhatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may be — is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may be seen from the 
number of AA-ords in our oavb and in other lan- 
guages Avhich appear to connect mental and moral 
qualities Avith the heart, Avith the stomach, and 
even Avith the kidneys and boAvels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alcmreon of Crotona (beginning of 
6th cent. B.C.), a reputed pupil of Pyth.agoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together in the brain, Avhich receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘ memory, opinion, and science’; 
and that the controlling centre (t3 rjye/soptKSv) 
of the body resides in the brain (Diels, Frag, 
d. Vorsokratiker\ i. 101 f.). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus Avere credited with a similar belief. 
It Avas partially adopted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the heart, and desire in the loAver part of the 
body [Timcetu, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entdcchy of the body, was correlated 


Avith its every part ; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the function of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart (<fe Fart. An. it 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent, A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system, 
by which the ‘ vital spirits ’ were distributed over 
the body ; but it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 
placed the |seat of the soul’ (de UsuPartium, lib. 8). 
These or similar vieAvs prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to be more clearly understood through 
the Avork of Varolins and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the difierent mental 
functions ; the most comprehensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrenological system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof : they referred different moral and 
intellectual characters to difierent areas of the 
surface — and underlying parts — of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its ‘ bumps ’ followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, PhUoprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
guage, and Calculation are a feAV out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped ‘ faculties,’ A 
reaction followed Avith Flonrens, who taught (in 
his Becherches expirimentalesi) that the Avhole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it Aveakens its general function, i.e. 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special function. It was not nntU 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur It Siige de la 
FacuUi du Lanpagc articuU, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, SchSfer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is stUl disputed. 

2. General relationship. — The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data, (o) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative Aveight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases Avith the complexity of the life 
of the animal, Avith its adaptability to new sur- 
roundings — in short, Avith all that is summed up in 
the vague terra ‘ intelligence.’ A striking instance 
is the ant's brain (the corpora pedunculata), Avhich 
in the Avorker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent ; 
while actiArity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
stUl if, instead of weight, the surface-area of the 
brain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, the 
cortex, of the brain ; and by means of fissures 
and sulci — dippings and foldings of this outer 
‘bark’ into the substance of the brain — the sur- 
face may be enormously extended Avithout a pro- 
portional increase in volume or weight, _ In the 
main, also, if animals of different species, but 
of approximately the same size and of simUar 
habitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
lative Aveight (or surface-ar^) as the rank of the 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
(but longo intervallo) to man in this respect come 
the anthropoid apes. 

In the development of the brain Avith eye in the 
human individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold. As the mental capacities improve, the brain 

• J fJi' oSi' eyit/e^oAot eixparor troiet rny ty ry KopSitf etppirriTe 

iccu (Berlin 652 241 
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grows m volume until about the age of fifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight ; after this development takes the place of 
gro^k, the brain-elements entering into more and 
more eomplex relation with each other, hut with- 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedly superior 
int^ectual powers have in many cases been found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut deeper, and having more numerous 
ramifications than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men’ tend to nave 
higher than the normal brain - weight ; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small brain-capacity for their 
race ; and vice versa, it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons. The factors making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opjportunity for exercise, are, of course, co- 
detennining elements ivith the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual development attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation >vith mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological it regu- 
lates the movements of the body and of its difter- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body -weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘plasticity’ ;_it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species.^ 

(6) The argument from the pathology of nund 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated ivith the development and with the f^ction- 
ing — healthy or the reverse — of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per- 
turbations ns anything but s^ptoms, that is, as 
conse<iuence3 or effects, of whicn the immediate 
cause, whatever the primary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain. The 
disease may be (I) developmental, the result of a 
defective start-off in life, oiring to which the brain 
does not reach its fvdl growth, or_ grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its workmg 
than the normal or average brain (as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unfit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such ns the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the innumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disease, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
etc. ; or (3) degenerative, an accompaniment of 
decay— the wearing out of the brain or of part of 
the brain in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the dishes 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions. 


according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it But mental patholo^ has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity : there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord- 
ing to the judgment of his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous coses 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime, while this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain ; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 

3- Elements of the central nerrons system.— The morpho- 
logical element In the cortex or grey outer layer of the brain 
is the neurone. It coneiste of (1) the cell-body, (Z) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (S) the long nxla-cyllnder. 
There are numerous different forms of celL Tbue, as many aa 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from snthout Inwards, each marked by the presence 
ol a characteristic form ot cell. The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous In the motor-zone, and measure 
from 60 to 120 >u* In the body of the cell is a nudeus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nncleni 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form ot the cell. From the cell branch out, usually in sererd 
directions, a number ol protoplasmic fibres, glring off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of fine terminal fibrils : hence 
the name dendriUt. One of the prolongations ot the cell is, 
however, of a different nature. It Is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usuaily in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. The axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each Is protected or Isolated by a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myeline— a fatty substance— 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that gives 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has been 
shown that it is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve-cell, ttus Flechsig has determined, through this fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different ‘brain- 
centres' become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve-process, f.e. that by which the excitation is con- 
veyed to the brain from a sense-ornn, or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such brain-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great len^, running In some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot ol the spinal cord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element Is transmitted to another.t 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, b^ 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close nelghtmur- 
faood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of anothercell orgroup 
of cells. On the other band, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through tho nerve-ceils to 
the various dendrites or branches. 

The function of the cell-body seems to be mainly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (f>) that of a store-nonse of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or supporting tissue.} The axones, as 
hM been said, become meduilated fibres, passing either vertl- 
cally downwards to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by way ol the eorpue eaSotum — the central commissure 
of the brain — to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres art 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones vrith the 
•ense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
bndo and spina] cord, and finally, through cormectlng links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction In which the 
current of excitation will fiow is not dependent upon the 
nerre-fibrt itself, but upon the connexions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed Into an efferent fibre. The 
law of the Specific Ener^' of Nerve-fibres (Johannes HGUer) 
was interpre&l as implying that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in lu course It was stimulated. 


• pwl/lOOOth millimetre. 

t Energy la transmitted to the cells through the dendrites, 
and from the cells through the axis-cylinder (v, Oehachten); 
Golgi regarfs the function of the dendnlcs as that of taking up 
food from the blood-veeselv 

t Various other functions have been snggested for the neu- 
roglia. Calal regards the expataions and contractloia of its 
cell as conditions of sleep and of waking rtspeetlvely. 
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would give rise to its proper sensation, or would contract its 
given group of muscles, or cause secretion in its given gland, 
whatever its particular function might be, and that this speci- 
ficity was inherent in the fibre itself. Later it was thought to 
depend upon the brain-centre in which the fibre ended ; hut 
there can be little doubt that Wundt is right in his view that 
it is the peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the 
peripheral organ in its turn has been gradually developed in 
adaptation to the physical stimuli acting upon the organism, 
w’hich in their sum make up its environment. This is true at 
least of the origin of such paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the optic nerve gives rise to a 
sensation of light, this is because the excitation first runs 
backward to the eye, and there sets up in the retina the 
changes which are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like all other living substance, is subject to 
conditions of growth and decay : its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
by excessive use or by disuse. Stimulation causes first of all 
an increase in volume, and a change of Internal structure ; 
later the cell branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications— prolongations, 
collaterals, and brush-like terminals : in this development may 
he found the physical basis of practico, of memory, of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatigue must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
and withdrawal of the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determine 
reflexly an increased flow of blood to the parte involved,-^ 
processes of waste and repair take place more rapidly ; if there 
13 excessive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
cause permanent injury of various kinds according to the tissue 
affected. On the other hand. Impaired actirity, as in fatigue, 
reflexly produces diminished flow of blood to the parts in- 
volved : the neurones contract in volume and withdraw their 
pseudopod-like expansions. This is probably the condition of 
which sleep is the ei^ression. It is noticeable that unconsci- 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive lots of blood from 
the brain (aniemia), and from excessive flow of blood to the 
brain (hypenemia), the result of which is probably a check to 
the pulse of the blood (stasis). The immediate cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to be the morbid accumulation of 
blood in special parts of the brain (Luys, after Forbes Wins- 
low). 

4. The special centres ; localization of functions. 
— The complexity of the grey matter of the brain, 
its numberless cells, the endless tracery of inter- 
lacing fibres being understood, the q^uestion arises : 
"What is the precise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu- 
rone determine consciousness, and nave difierent 
neurones different parts to play in giving rise to 
difierent mental contents or ideas ? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 
evidence has been collected which goes to show 
that not merely does the general health and ca- 

E acity of the mind depend upon the integrity and 
ealthy functioning of the brain, but that also 
special mental functions or capacities are depen- 
dent upon certain localized areas or regions or the 
upper l)rain. In particular, it has been shoivn 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions^ from the difierent sense-organs — 
the impressions which are the physical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions — are connected with 
definite brain ‘ centres,’ as are also the powers of 
effecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men- 
tioned, Broca published the paper whose title is 
given above (p. 824’’) ; he claimed to have found that- 
m cases of aphasia — a disease symptomatized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles — a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere is almost always afi'ected. It was after- 
wards added that in left-handed persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the injury will be found in the correspond- 
ing part of theriy/ji hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
(Hitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the animal’s behaviour after recovery ; 


(2) the stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, wfith observation of the movements made ; 
and (3) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section- 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following : — 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer greymantle of the hemispheres ; 
they are usually classified as (1) sensory centres, 
(2) motor centres, and (3) association centres. 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost lohe, more 
especially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
Jissnre ; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe ; that 
for Smell in some part or all of the so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists) ; that for 
Cutaneous Sensations — including under this title 
what is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc. — is, as might 
be expected, the most extensive and least defin- 
able of all the centres : the tentative conclusion of 
Bianchi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the Bolandic zone, but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘greater 
functional intensity ’ ; these va^ greatly, both in 
position and in development, in different individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry, 67). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
the area described above as that of common sensi- 
bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
‘ centres ’ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that which lies close to the 
fissure of Kolando ; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc.), justi'n front of and wthe fissure 
itself, but not passing behind it, i.e. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the hemisphere, parts of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus for nicatus. 
It is from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and doivnwards between the grey 
masses of the mid brain (the Optic Thalamus and 
the Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘serve’ the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘ decussation of the 
pyramidal fibres ’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con- 
necting bands between the hemispheres themselves, 
or in the Pons and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord._ Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is followed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of tho_ muscle- 
groups on the left side of the body, and vice versa. 
The motor zone, like the band of pyramidal fibres 
passing through the internal capsule, has been sub- 
divided into smaller centres. From the front of 
the brain backavards to the fissure of Kolando, lie 

• Gyrus fomieatus and G. hippocampi- 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk; and le", 
in that order; from the top, do■wn^^’ards towards 
the fissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule, 
the efferent fibres lie in a similar order — those for 
the head in front ; next, those for the arm ; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these ‘ pg^chical ’ centres, i.e. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action ! The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image ; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may he stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched off by stimtda- 
tion coming either from the periphery (sedation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memorjMmage). The destruction of the cell wholly 
remov'ed the power alUce of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory ; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory -recall (recall by associa- 
tion if ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, i.e. 
end-points at which nerve-process was transformed 
into conscious sensation; others were motor, t.e. 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-process. This simple ‘ cor- 
puscular’ theory has no longer many supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
straction involving the loss of such power, while 
the movements could still be reflexly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the psycliological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these — sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, comple.xity, resist- 
ance, etc., of the movements carried out, or being 
carried_ out— ^lay a very important part in the 
formation ana development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personal identity. If from any cause we cease to 
feel a movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur. Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree ; 
both the ‘ thick ’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns ; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are pan-ilyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is' 
largely due to a simUar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schiff’, Munk, 
and otliers hold ; or a scnso-motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
thnt_ appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to fed the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position — 


a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may be said, then, that the whole of the cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in dev’elopment it is closely connected with the 
posterior, i.e. the sensory, portion of the spinal 
cord ; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain.'* On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor histology oflTers grounds 
for any fimdamentel division between sensory and 
motor processes, (o) Every sensation is at the 
same_ time a feeling and an effort, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the Iwdy, and 
issues outwards in action, i.e. every idea is ideo- 
motor. (6) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass from a ‘ motor ’ to a ‘ sensoiy ’ zone : the large 
P3rramidal cells may be more frequent in the former, 
but they are not absent in the latter ; the fibres 
are alike tliroughont, and it is even possible, ns 
Apathy and Bethe hold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre anywhere — no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special facnl^ or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no starting- 
point at ■which volition is transformed into motion. 
Consciousness must be a correlate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning as a whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of a higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, vriz. (a) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective ; (6) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater, delicacy of adjustoent to different 
sense-impressions ; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more effective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.) ; and (/3) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The ‘ centre,’ on this 
theory, would merely be an important iMncfion, 
not a terminus, in the cerebral system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a delmite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and nffTect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs. 

(ii.) _A second point of dispute is whether there 
are different ‘ centres ’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, within the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distmet 
from that which underlies the memory-image.t 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone ; in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul-blindness) : thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con- 
nexion had been cut between the visuiu region and 
the regions correlated with other sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 

* Cf. Donaldson, p. £00. 

t See Ward’s • Ass’imilatlon and Association,’ Mind fN.S 1, 
voIb. U. and Ui 
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arouse its associate ideas — in other -words, it could 
not be understood ; or (6) the memory-image cells 
of the given objecte had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival ; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recogTiize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has occasion- 
^ly occurred, while the power to recall visual 
images and other memories was nnafiected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion -with injury to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (jS) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (7) -visual amnesia, loss of 
memoiy for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Corresponding defects 
are found in connexion -with hearing also, and 
-with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the t-wo last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness — loss of 
the power to recognize, t.e. to read and under- 
stand, written or printed words in one’s oivn 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyrus, and the stipra^ 
marginal convolution. This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘motor.* Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and imderstanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are the articulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution ; and the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
has already acciuired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only — the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, -with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and i 
-to read, mtelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understond words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensoiy) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- j 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak -with the fingers only, iviU 
have different centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word-images, and a 
‘digito-motor ’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language - centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) -visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions ; and (6) the kinacsthetio impressions of 
mouth and throat or band movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
patholo^cal e-vidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation ; it is not 
even a * composite ’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that -vvuth which the sensory-impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 

* Thus in Heubner’s case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His ‘hearing centre ' was found to hare 
been isolate by a letion, i.e. its connexion with other centres 
bad been destroyed. 


only so far as it forms part of a percept, that is, 
part of a complex total group or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the sim^est perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region, 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like ; on the other hand, the 
sanie sen^tion enters into innumerable combi- 
nations -with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content, i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments — in the absence of 
those factors which give ‘ reality ’ to the percept, 
the bodUy sensations from the accommodatmg 
muscles or the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real* experience. It is true 
that what is ‘real’ to me may not be real to my 
neighbours, in which case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination : it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following: — (a) Complexity", the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception -with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different areas; the memory- 
image \vith a still larger number. The connexions 
Avith motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (jS) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly difficult to excite, udiich offer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation has w^eakened 
their resistance-force; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain ; 
the reaction or response taking a longer^ time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a -wider range of conditions, as wo pass from 
sensation to perception, and from perception^ to 
imagery. Being the most unstable, the physical 
basis 01 the memory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, etc.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘ connexions ’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
I ciation (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence, or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especiaUy the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are detenninable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms 
during life -with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is ob-vious^ at all, it 
appears to be general : the_ animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally^ sluggish ; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lobes. 
Again, it is here in the main that the wide differpee 
between the human and the lower animal brain is 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the Bense-organa and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- 
posite hemisphere and' with the lower centres; 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association 
fibres.’ 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence, consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (b) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by whicli this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial : its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from which 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development : it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that of a hierarchy of cell-groups ; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area) : the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of tlie cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the thought of the sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal in- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
whidi these ‘ associations ’ are formed, and the 
rapidity "wnth which they can be called up._ It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, unitin" them -ttuth 
each other and -with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribot,_ de 

VAttentionY, suggesting that this region is the 
‘ centre of Attention.’ It is said, however 
(Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology), that _only_ 20 
per cent, in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed endence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind parts of 
both hemispheres were removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Fleohsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action — personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes,_ as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent centrm stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individn.al ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kind, but according 
to their bearing on the purj)oses and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience ; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We may conclude : (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things there is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-called visual area is found to bo in the service 
of the auditive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively u-ide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or os a terminus ad 
quern, but as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting points has brought 
It about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic smection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘ served ’ 
by the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively oirculatcd through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests) : the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe- 
matical calculation^ etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand.) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual, (a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., arc correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres.f (A) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-leaming or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functioning, may take place cither 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function, (c) It must bo 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range : if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the conresponoing sensi- 
bility takes place ; out the patient may Iwm to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
the patient may re-build his knoiriedge upon new 
material ; a ‘visualist,’ whose risual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 


• Ct. Foster, p. loco, on the cortical motor area and pjTamlda] 
tract : 'We are driven to rcrard them rather aslinki, important 
links. It Is trae, hut etlll llnics, in a complex chain.' 

t Ci. Bateman, p. S50, on the variations In the • centre ' for 
lanpmpe; Fc^r, p. 1005: 'The iraa^e of nervons Impalxoe 
unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
dijtribntion of tracU of fibres.’ 
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by using the sensations of movement as his 
materials, and correlating these with’ the optical 
impressions, (d) In comparing different animals 
in regard to the effect or excising portions of the 
brain, it is foimd that the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to 
. be ; in other words, the remaining parts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
bouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even 
the apparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from both hemisplieres may nob permanently 
destroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and less 
complete in the dog than in the rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the pigeon, etc. 

(iv.) When new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be supposed that .some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active : this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact Avith other cell -groups. The un- 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
person’s brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with use they put out prolongations, and 
enter into touch -with others, while at the same 
time, they become more highly differentiated within 
themselves ; with deficient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the hrain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(Donaldson, chs. 16 and 17). Capacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have shoTO even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p. 274). 

This leads to the final question. Which isprima^, 
the brain or the mind? Does the brain with which 


he is bom determine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and capacity, 
plus the environment in which he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an efficient instrument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt that, 
as in all such cases, both questions may be answered 
in the affirmative. A child bom with an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man ivith the most perfect brain -will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a philanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. But the greatest weight in 
individual life, and the whole weight in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
structure of their intermediary — the brain. Con- 
sciousness is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed vribh the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelmgs and the 
will, is 'dynamic' to the whole organism; in 
other words, that the action and reaction we have 
postulated between body and mind are between 
body as a living whole and mind as a unity, as 
an unextended system of qualitative determina- 
tions and tendencies. As de Sanctis has said, 

‘ an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
product of a pyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 
Uajal) ; it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurrence of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, i.e. the function- 


ing of manifold systems of all kinds of neurones ’ 
[Fenomeni del Contralto, pp. 76, 76 note). Cf, 
Loeb, ch. 17 ; ‘ The cerebralEemispheres act as a 
whole and not as a mosaic of a number of inde- 

E endent parts.’ The _ anatomical localization of 
bres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions.’ 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
I and general ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewhere ; but systems in different 
parts of the cortex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some with less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
being more or less affected. The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
organs or muscles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
sponding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, i.e. has been brought into con- 
nexion with the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many cases this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect m the mental 
capacity being observable. A case is reported 
in which the whole of the right hemisphere was 
i affected, the front portion being entirely void of 
I grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself was a 
paralysis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
Thomson, p. 63 f.]). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resistance 
which is overcome. Learning new ways is always 
accompanied by intense consciousness, as sho\vn by 
the concentrated attention it involves, while it 
also involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
shown by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, the less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
wholly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through lower, reflex centres, and therefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that with the same 
path the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increases the resistance increases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the_ action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, have this effect. In some forms of insanity, 
the simplest actions — speaking, walking, or dress- 
ing — are accompanied hy vivid and painful con- 
sciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
physical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. _ In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, and the normal reaction takes 
place. Thus an overwhelming emotion has heen 
known to do so. 

In verbal amnesia, a parallel Instance is that known as WoUT* 
case (cf. lioeb, p. 281).* The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of objects or tbeir qualities except when some actual 
sensation was given him : thus he could not say whether sugar 
was sweet unless he icLSitd, it* or whether snow was white or 
black, unless he sav> It ilainb* It was the visual sensation that 
was most effective ; but In general the most vivid or most 
striking sensation was that which was required to arouse the 
idea or memory. An umbrella, for example, could be named 
only when it was seen open. 

We may conclude, then, thatthe brain-connexions 
vary in the greater or less resistance they offer to 
excitation; that consciousness is a correlate of 
• For another case see Bateman, p, 103. 
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high resistance ; habituation, automatic action, of 
low" resistance; and the higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression that is required to * touch 
off’ the conscious process as a whole in any given 
case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are the first to fail: thus a Bohemian peasant 
learnt German when he entered the army ; after 
some time, at sword practice, his brain was 
accidentally pierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p. 188). In such cases the brain-associations which 
are least firmly fixed (either because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), i.e, 
those which offer greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which first fail in their functions ; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
the reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena 
which make it certain that the relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, 
except so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the low’er brain correlates 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, i.e. retention and co-ordina- 
tion ; but that individual mental activi^ is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS.— Branches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned by the sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though this is not always the case. 

I. ^tual.— In the ritual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few in number, 
branches and twigs have a prominent place. Thus, 
among the Australian tribes, they are used in a 
great variety of rites. In the fire ceremony of the 
vVarraraunga tribe, liuge torches are prepared, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly encased in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs; while another part of 
the ceremony consists in the erection of a long 
pole to which gum-tree twigs are attached. The 
men of the tribe at this rite enter a wmrfcy made 
of houghs, aud sing there for bourn. Bunches of 
similar twigs are also attached to different parts of 
the body (Spencer-Gillen*’, p. SSOff.). At mourn- 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a hough teurlep [tb. p- 521). 
In these tril>es the dead arc often left on a platform 


of honghs erected on a tree (ib. p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of the Ifingilli tribe, each 
performer wears on either thigh what is known as 
a tjintilli. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a number of leafy 
green gum-twigs [ib. p. 198). A bamboo, to which 
is^ tied_ a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Sead-Eunters, London, 1001, p. 270 f.). 
But at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the inami-dono, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen hy divination and 
marked out at the four comers by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, hung with tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
sakaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 269). In the Hindu village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvatl, clay images of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, the 
prongs of which are stuck into heaps of grass and 
I Sowers (lA xi., 1882, p. 297 ff.). The pious Hindu 
I also uses for the ceremony of teeth-cleaning a 
twig or small stick, which is cut fresh every day 
i (Monier "Williaras, Jicl. Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 376). Again, Pliny says of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies {HN xvi. 44). At the Greek 
Olympic games the victors’ crowns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut with a golden sickle 
by a hoy whose parents were both alive (sehol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60). The Jews, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected with the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dwelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, willow, palm, 
and of ‘thick trees’ (Lv 23*^’, Neh It is 

probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5). 

2. Lustration. — ^In lustration, branches Md 
twigs form a natural, and therefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling water or blood 
over the worshippers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless wider than 
can now be ascertained, as the method of sprinkling 
is not always clearly reported. At the native bap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child with a green branch or twig dipped in 
water, to the accompaniment of archaic prayers 
(Tylor •, ii. 430 ; BAPTISM [Ethnic], § 7). Lustration 
ceremonies among the Romans were frequently 
performed by means of branches of laurel or olive. 
Ovid speaks of the moistened laurel bough sending 
forth the sprinkled water at the Ealuia (Faslt, 
iv. 721 fif.), and describes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods ivith a dripping Jnnrel branch 
dipped in its waters («6. v. 663 tl.). Among the 
Semites, branches and other parts of sacred trees 
were used for lustrations (W. R. Smith, p. 178). 
Certain of the sprinklings in the rites of nuriiication 
used by the Hebrews were performed oy a bunch 
of hyssop. Thus, water atos sprinkled wth hyssop 
by n ceremonially clean person over the persons 
and things which had come in contact with a 
corpse (Nn 19”). Hyssop and cedar wood, the 
latter probably in the form of a twig, were also 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous house (Lv 14) ; and, in the account of tlic 
ongin of the Passover, a bunch of hyssop is ordered 
to be dipped in the blood of the lamb, and used to 
strike tlie lintel and doorposts (Ex 127*; cf. also 
He 9”, Ps 61'). In Scandinavia the blood of 
sacrificed animals was collected in boivls and 
sprinkled over the altar, temple walls, and people 
by means of blautleinar, or sortilege twigs (\’ig- 
fusson and Powell, Corpus Poet. Bortale, Oxfom, 
1SS3, L 403 f. ; Simrock, Eandb. dtr deutschen 
Myth., Bonn, 18S7, p. 509 ; de la Saussayc, Bel. of 
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iht Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder tuigs were used in this way 
(Tylor*, ii. 437 ; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § ^ [6] and 
[8]). In other cases, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch doivn the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement (JAI xxiii. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
saJcafci is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p. 292). Scourging or beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austerities, § s ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ; Frazer, 
GB^ in. 98, 126-133, 217 fit.). 

3. Sacrifice. — In sacrifice, branches and twdgs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19°), the Homan custom of throwng laurel on 
the sacrificial fire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of^ the Bomans, London, 1895, p. 305; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Paldia- 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. i. p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consumed by 
fire among the Gauls (Ciesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB^ iii. 320 flf. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tvlasi 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikahe, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 fi'.). Among the Ain us similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called inao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of^ J^an, London, 1892, p. 
87 ff., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92ff. ; see also AlNUS, § 23 ff.). 

4. Divination. — In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and t'wigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, ch. 
10). These tmgs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege tudgs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial mocedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and Fowell, p. 411; Simrock, 
p. 631). For a similar Celtic instance see Celts, 

§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twe, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘ The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ in Proc. Soc. Psi/ch. Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Mahinaof Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 £; 
Baring Goula, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 65 ff. ; see also Divination). 

S- Vegetation-cults. — Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under vanous names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also, 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB^ i. 214 ff., ii. 82 ff.), 
and by Grimm (Teut. Myth. pp. 769, 772, 776, 
784 ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to bouses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals. May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian influences, at Christmas — probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the ^vinter season (Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 
London, 1895, p. 103 ; Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, 1. 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB^ iii. 276 f. ; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff., 176). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Brandies or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc., 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
bams as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur ve^ widely in modem 
European folk custom (GB^ iii. 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347 ; Brand, i. 151 ; MacCulloch, 
The Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., vL 161 ff. ; de la Saussaye, 
p. 376 f. [Scandinavians]; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus] ; for the Parsi custom see Babsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twira, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605) ; in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; GB’ iii. 270, and pcwrini). Through 
these foes cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried tlirough the fields or viUages, 
and set up in the fields (GE^ iii. 313 ; Brand, i. 216; 
Girimm, p. 621 ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ff.). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with bla:Mg brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB® iii. 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck (t6. p. 254 ff.). In some c^es walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-tvrig lit at the fire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the boughs (ih. 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
romoting growth of crops, warding off evils, 
ringing luck, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. This practice has occurred ■wherever 
tree- worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Thees ; and, for 
particular instances from South America, New 
Zealand, and among the Bayaks, cf. Tylor®, ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. "W. R. Smith, p. 169 ; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Bccherches surla Religion 
gavloise, Bordeaux, 1903, p. 55). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact •with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either .as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor®, 
ii. 150; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred ■wells are also 
decked with green boughs on'certain occasions, e.g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brana, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
.sacrilegioxis to break even a tevig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees groiving on 
graves (Tylor®, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 
p. 169 [Semites]; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians]; 
Brand, iii. 13 [Celts] ; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, probably because the tree-spirit was 
originally believea to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
mattering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lycreum, ■whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a fountain (viii, 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions ■u’ith branches dipped in the 
water, as a cnarm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 


The ceremonlsl cnttla? o! the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in majico-medical rites, are described by 
Pliny {Htf xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian mj-th ot Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the bough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
elayer and successor of the priest of Neml. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroved, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain (GB^ iii. 44611. ; FES-nVALS [CclUc]). Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe (•6. p. 343). For the bough which had 
to be plucked by .Eneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Tirgil, jF.neid, vi. 20311. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of Celtic myth wjth their precious fruits, see Blest, Aeobe or 
THE (Celtic). 

See also Baesom. 


Liteiuture.— The literature has been given fully throughont 
the article. J. A. MACCULEOCH. 


BRAWLING. — The word ‘brawling’ is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler, ‘to be 
noisy,’ which gives the main idea of the term, tiz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

I. Legal. — Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though the latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was_ death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or cbapel_ remained a capital 
offence till 1835, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. IV. c. 81. Brawling, however, had ahvays 
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been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘brawling’ statutes requires merely 
that the offender s-hall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut off', or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray -maker and fighter; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1652, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
iu churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote’ vvithout 
weapons, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (5 & 6 Edw. \i. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company ivith many 
other statutes of our Draconian code. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
foy exainple, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religions services of 
I all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling Iw a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
havionr in a place of worship (os abo molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a ci'vil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. m. c. 155 is £40 ; under ^ 

Vict. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Vict. o. 100 
§ 36 enacts ns follows ; 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or preveat, or 
endeavour to obstract or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine eervlco or otherwise 
ofSc^iating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
ot dirine worship, or in or from the performance of bis duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, npon any 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any clnl 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage In, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who. to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is TOilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to'two years’ 
imprisonment with or without bard labour.* 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties (ib. § 71). 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment AcL 1880, 

E revision is made to prevent improper conduct at 
urials. 

Under 23 & 24 Vict c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be conricted for brawling, altliough 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and tliat indepenoently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not {Asher v. Caleraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607). 

It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent; 
mere protests in words are not suKldent. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 
placed on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
by two, to Iriss it, and a person pretenl toot up the crucilii and 
said (bolding it above his head) in a load voice : • In the name 
of God I prot«t against this idoiatr)',’ It was held that i lolent 
conduct or browllngwas not proved {Kentit v. Ilc-tf. IlS-'t!. 

J.p. 4S9). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Pii islonat 
Court, where, in answer to the Invitation in Uie erdmati -n 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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was nerertheless held to be brawling- (KctisU v. SL Paul's 
CAapter [1905], 2 K.B. 249). 

A minister of religion can commit tbe oflfence of 
brawling as well as a layman ( Vallanccy v. Fletcher 
[1897], 1 Q.B. 265), and majr, if a minister of tbe 
Churcb of England, be punished in tbe ecclesias- 
tical instead of in the civil court {Girt v. Filling- 
Tjxim [1901], P. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarred or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place ; but he also commits the offence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘improves the occasion* 
against individual members or the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances ot this have come before tbe courts in tbe cose ot 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bonnd 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
Bcribed for use. Thus in one case a clerg^on interpolated, 
when reading the lesson, the following : ‘1 have been accused 
by some ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; I have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.* 
In another cose the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling matmer, 
in wmoh passages like the following appeared : ‘You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause I made at the end ot the prayer [in 
the Litany], hut it reminded me of my enemies.' ‘ Some one in 
the congregation has bad the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.^ 'Who has had the audacity to do this?’ ‘Some one 
has committed perjury against me.* ' Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bishop full of falsehoods.* Such con- 
duct is punishable. 

The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Boffey, 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred- 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legm inquiry, wmen 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which of the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law ; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone {Commentaries, iv. 146) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an afiray 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here.’ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers ; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attendeu with awkward consequences in these 
days {Burton v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108 ; 
Worth V. Terrington [1846], 13 M. & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room {Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671), 

2 . Ethical. — ^From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer "Nvill depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and •wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
articular country is the only standard, and must 
e obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 
those countries would be — No. 

Those who find the ■will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘brawling’ are 
commended in Hofy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘feast to the Lord’ 
(Ex. 32®) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
hod made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it (v.*). 
Further OT examples are numerous — the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 

E oints as to the rights of heads of States. But 
•om the abstract point of •view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthroiving the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of (3od by lawful 
authority; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law : ‘ It is written,’ He said, ‘ my house shall be 
called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modem court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘brawling’ according to modem ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. The Church of Home 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenete, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 

S ’e should act in such a way that their conduct 
t be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all“those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and 'wrong, he must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure his feUow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

Liteeatuke. — M ost of the law-books deal with brawllne, but 
not completely : omongst others, B. ■Whitehead, Church Laj^, 
London 1899, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1999. 
Stephens’ iMws relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (».c. 
•BrawUng and Smiting ’), is the fullest, but .its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law, 1905, 
gives statutes and cases to that date. The ^cycmpEOdios also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand Diet, Univ, 
Paris 1876, s.t). 'Sacrilfege.* The ethical view is almost always 

ignor^ Benjamin Whitehead. 

BRAZIL.— The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks — the Arawak, the 
Carib, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into territoiy outside the boundaries of Brazil 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetm and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to aU. 

I. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they ori^- 
ated in the northern part of the continent ; hut 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked differentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
amcultural basis. Their principal divisions are : 
Northern grou^ — Maypures, Atorais, Wapisionas, 
and other insignificant confederacies ; Southern 
and Western Groups — Piris of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenaiis, 
Vaurds, Mehinakus, Yualapiti (all of the River 
Sngu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony. — The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world pnor to its 
present condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
believe that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
ivith fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
myth is practically identical with that of the 
Quichds of Guatemala, ns found in the Popof Vuk, 
the sacred book of that people, ana in the 
mythologies of many other American racM. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death’ was unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
80 was death, hlany, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far beloiv. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut off pieces of its bark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds ; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. Tho_ Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual. — The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secret, but has been fully 
examined by Condreau and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari (Juru-para-i) signifies ‘Issue from the 
mouth of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was bom of a virgin who possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived through swalloiving 
a draught of eachiri, or fermented liquor, but could 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish colled ‘Tarirc,’ 
when Jurupari was bom. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of eachiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
ttaeu tree, which was sacred to him ; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang the paxiuba palm, which the Uapes 
believe to be his bones. Whilst it w’as still night, 
the men cut do^vn this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
of the Uapes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemio oriria of 
which all but the mere remembrance has been lost There 
would appear to have been on ancient apprehension among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded by them ns more of n 
demiurge thsn n god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe ‘le droit d’un dicu.’ Indeed, n mrih exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her possession the sacred 
symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event 

On the days upon which the worehip of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing tlie ‘Jurupari music’ the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. _ The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priMte, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the macacaraua and the paxiuba. The 
former is a black cloak ^rithout arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeya 
hair interwoven ^vith hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The paxiuba is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the lieight of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it 

The principal relirious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the Dabucuri, or mitiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
follows : the assaby on Jan. 1 ; the ucvqui on 
Feb. 2 ; the mirilz on March 3 ; the pataud on 
May 4; the umari on July 6; and the uiga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indian* 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival tliose who have amved at manhood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst the^a^'^, or priests, join them in 
marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuba, and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuba horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the pagts that he 
dare not be present, as, if he were to have relations 
■with a woman, he would ‘he changed into a 
semen t.’ 

The demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery or Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, hut typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
■with God the Fatlier, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pagts difier regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All-father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘the Might's^’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather supplementary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise si^ifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘for evil.’ When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven ; and if in 
life tne men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they liave not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits — a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus offended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Priesthood. — Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pagts, or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the varassu, GT adepts, the assu, or arch-priests, 
and the mirim, or neophytes, who are veiy 
numerous. The secret of their organization m 
little kno^wn and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They possess magiral formulce, which vary ■with 
each tribe. Certain pagts act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughneM ■with which they carry out their 
purely religions duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogated them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into tliat cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pagts resort to synibolism, they are not feti^- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua is not Jurupan, they say. It is his ‘ figure ’ 
(ranqaua). The GuaycuriSs of Paragut^ possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call Vundgenetd, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigd. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
whicn the pagts of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martins). 

2 . The Carios. — The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to .them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart or Brazil — the 
Bakairi and Nahuquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradleJand, They were, 
par excellence, the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
maiiuand they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘ cannibal,’ oiving to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Mythology. — The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarded the earth, which they called _ Mama 
Nono, as * the good mother from which all 
things come.’ 'Their mytholo^cal ideas coire- 
sponded ■\vith their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancMtor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by solving^ the 
soil ■with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. All 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
d, la Louisiane fait en 17S0). The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Eueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shado^wy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamu (Grand- 
father), who was also kno^wn as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
■with the Nahuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Quich6 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the east, and, 
after havmg instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence ne came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zumd of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich ■with the Kamu_ of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the nnder world until a 
bird, the Dicholopkos cristatus, by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. . With 
the Caribs the suu and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hnraknn (from whose name is derived our word 
‘ hurricane ’), who figures in the Quich 6 P<wol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven,’ the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles ; but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form as ye'lo, ‘ thunder,' 
whence Mand-Carib ioiiallou. 

(2) Priesthood. — Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive iwpe, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, similar to the pagis of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologically 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3 . The Tupi-GuaranL — This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic affinity existing between the Tupi 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuj’asfrom the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied ns a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Gui^a the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi lan^age, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standaraized by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes; Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(1) Cosmogony, — A certain magician, Irin Mag 6 , 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his mtervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata, or 
Divine fire, with umich he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1650) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves — a variant of the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers — Krimen, Hermittan, and Cocm 
— from whom they claimed descent; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, and give tivo of 
tlieir names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of tlie comp.oss. 

(2) Thcogony. — The theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship,- although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents. 
The Vicomto d’ltabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it ns his opinion that Toru- 
shom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toru-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. Magalhues (0 Sdvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. There are, furtlier, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Perudd or 
Rudd, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Eami of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Snbordinate to the sun are 
Guirapnru, who lias charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; Cad-p 6 ra, who pro- 
tects the forest game ; Uayard, who guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Cerdrd (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitatd, the fire-snake, who protects 
the coiintiy from fire ; Urutaii, the phantom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Caird, the full moon, and Catitf, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes; 
and these ore served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘ mother.’ Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘simple animistic nature- 
worship.’ Though this may be said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely diflering accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

with the Guarani, the sonthem branch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the god Zumd, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamu. Ho, like 
other American onltnre-hcroes, ‘came from tlie 
East’; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, be walked to the other bank diyshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into toivns, and rule them in 
peace. Zumd is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. Ho has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found nnder 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
Pfcre d’Evreux, who directly compares him with 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. Ho is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, have been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle; but it is vain to aflect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinitj' is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any c.ase, it cannot bo an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton's 
Myths of the A’eic World and Spence’s Popol Vuh), 
There is not wanting evidence,however, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,’ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang, and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits. — Many of the Amazonian 

•The name Is derived bj-Tatevla (dnlArcpos U. 
tvia upayn , ' lather 0! All.' 
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triljes of the Tupi have an elaborate system of 
myths clustering round the tortoise — a favourite 
figure in South American folklore. In these many 
mferior spirits are the princmal actors, the most 
important of them hemg Kurupira, the ■wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, ‘ the 
wonder-monkey,’ is no simian, hut the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females -with 
only one husband. He possesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
in an amusing manner. 

4 . The Tapuyas. — The Tapnyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best knovTi perhaps by their name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg [botoque) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north to the 
borders or Chili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their principal divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the Suyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. They have not as yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may be, b-y human or gwost-human agencies. 
The Karaya ^lood-myth rmates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to pull down those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topirap 6 . The Ges attributed the 
re-building of tne earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
Avliich fetcJied earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so that the area of 
safety might be enlarged. The Karaya ancestral 
god, Kaboi, led his people from the under to the 
upper world by the cry of a bird. All these myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have tlieir counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes Avorship those ‘ deities ’ to whom they mve 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe tliat they do not. ‘ They 
have,’ says Brinton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at night {Amcr. Bace, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague poAvers Avho cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they snake a burning brand and 
shoot arroAA’s at the sky to appease the poAvers of 
the storm. Semi-religious dances are common 
among them. Tliey are, in fact, on the border- 
land betAveen totemic practice and the anthropo- 
morphism Avhich generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by the circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird Avhich they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 
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MUUer, .4mer. If rreligionen (1855); de la Borde, Religion des 
Caraibes (Paria, 1074).— 3 . TUE Topi-Guaeani; Barboza 
Rodrig^jez, Explora^o do Rio famttndd (1875); ‘Poranduba 
amazonense' (.Inn. d. Bibl. nae. xlv., Rio, 1890); Couto de 
Magalhaes, 0 Selvagem (1874) ; Guevara, Bist. del Paraguay, 
Rio de la Plata y Tucuman (1830); d'Orbigny, LlRomme 
anUrieain (1850).— 4 . The TapuYas: Ehrenreich, 'Uber die 
Botocudos' In ZE, 1837, Iff. ; Keane, On the Botoeiidos (ISSZ). 

General works are Ehrenreich, ‘BeitrSge zur Volkerfcundc 
Brasiliens’ (VerS^. deS Mus.fur VBlkerkunde, Bd. 11. Heft 1/2), 
‘Dio Mythen und Legenden der Siid-Amer. Un'olker’ (Suppl. 
to ZE, 1905); and the several interesting but rather out of date 
works of C. F. P. von Martins. LEAAHS SPENCE. 

BREAD. — See Food. 

BREATH. — ^Breath consists of air alternately 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- 
tutes a vital element in man’s spiritual as well as in I 


his physical being. As a manifestation of existence, 
breath is freq^uently used, among many peoples, as 
synonymous ivith ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2^ 
1 Co 16^, and from the various designations for 
* breath,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ sold ’ in Hebrew {ruali, nephesh, 
nSshamah), Greek (n-yevfia, fvxf)), Latin {animus, 
anima, spiritus), and Old Church Slavic (duchii, 
‘breath,’^ ‘spirit,’ duSa, ‘soul’; cf. Lithuanian 
dausos, ‘ air ’)._ This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,» i. 433). The natural associa- 
tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing Avith 
the spiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20“, where Jesus breathed 
upon the disciples Avhen imparting to them the gift 
or the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4* 33*, Is 11*, 
Ezk 37''*, and artt. Soul, Spirit. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Bomans, 
there ivere current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the Avide-spread ana normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul Aims draAvn into 
the body Avith the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, Avind, a vital 
factor in generation {e.g. Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, 3e Stoic. Bepugn. xli. 391 ; also Dio 
Chrysos. Borysth. Oral. xif. 3S7 ; of. also the aipai 
^uoydrot of Anth. Pal. X. Ixxv. 4, the icvoal ipvxo- 
Tpb4>oi of Hymn. Orph. xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeok, Aglaopliamus, i. 763-764). In connexion 
Avith death, moreover, the Romans regarded it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
Avhen the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Acn. iv. 684 ; Cic. Ferr. ii. 
6. 45 ; Ovid, Metam. xii. 424). A someAvhat similar 
custom formerly existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saAV the soul out-breathed like a little 
Avliite cloud at death (cf. Tylor, l.c.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tohkali, Avho bring breath into direct con- 
nexion Avith transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next child bom to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
Avhose rank and name he assumes (Waits, Anthro- 
pologic, iii. 195). Among some of the Tupi- 
Guarani tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to effect cures by breathing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they bloAV tobacco smoke on the 
Avarriors, saying, ‘Receive the spirit of bravery, 
AvhereAA'ith ye conquer your foes’ (i6. p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, ho'ivover, paid 
so marked attention both to the physical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected Avith it as did the early Hindus.^ By them 
breatliing Avas regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regi'dation of respiration in connexion Avith 
ascetic and ritual practices wm of paramount im- 
portance ; nor has the art disappeared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shoAvn by the philosophic 
treatises of the Upani^ads, careful observers, Avho 
were imbued Avith the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations per 
diem, and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations {Amrtaoindu Upani^ad, 33), or 
21,606 (Hamsa Upanisad, 4), a round 21,600 
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{SarvadarSanasahpraha, p. 175, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtlia in his notes on Maitrdyar^a Upanu 
sad, vi. 1) ; see Denssen, Sechszig Upanisads, pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2; Einng, ‘Hindu Conception of 
the Functions of Breath,’ in JAOS, xxii. 264. This 
calculation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modem computations made by 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breath 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must M remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as claimed. 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinraished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a particular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Br&hmanas, 
but it reaches its full development in the Upani- 
?ads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanslcrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root an, 
‘breathe,’ ‘respire’ (cognate with Gr. dvepos, Lat. 
animus, (3oth. us-anan). The principal word for 

• breath ’ in general is the derivative prana (from 
an with prefix pro). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes knoivn asthe^rana-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apana, vydna, uddna, and samdna, 
under which the early Hindu physiological and 
psychological views grouped breath in ite various 
functions. 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series of jwatia, apana, vydna, uddna, 
samdna. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing {op. cit. 250- 
275, 305) proves that the first member of the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
donhle process of respiration or, more particularly, 

* in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing,’ which is designated more especially 
hy qpdna, ‘exhalation,’ ‘exspiration.’ These two 
words, prana and apana, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a cfwncfva-compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of the vocalic prefixes^ra, apa, with an) 
to be assumed analogically by tbe other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, sam, with an). As to the meanings 
assigned, it should be noted, however, that Denssen 
maintains that pmpo sometimes signifies ‘ exspira- 
tion’ {Ausliau^), and apdna, ‘ inspiration ’_ (Atn- 
Jiauch) ; see his Allgcm. Gesch. d. Philos, i. i. 294- 
305, I. ii. 248-252, I. uL 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Veddnia, 359-364. 
Ewing {op. cit. 292) strongly combats_ the point. 
His owm investigations, moreover (qp. cit. 275-276), 
tend to show that apdna denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
functions of that part of the body below the navel. 

The termyyana, lit ‘breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
prana and apdna, though separate from them, and 
occupies also the inten’al between respirations (see 
Ewing, op. cit. 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is ‘interspiration’ {Zunsehenhauch). 
The other two terms, uddna and sarndno, are less 


frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi- 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen’a 
renderings are ‘ np-breathing ’ {Auf^uch) and 
‘all-breathing’ {Allhauch) ; see his Philos, of the 
Upanishads, 27^280. Ewing’s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of the prdno-series 
(op. cit. 260-287) should be compared. 

In modem times the Hindu yo^t-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look npon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of appropriately regulated breathingj they main- 
tain, affects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vitm 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. For some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may be 
made to the writings of B&ma PrasSd and the 
SwSmi Abhedananda, cited below. 

LiTEEAiimE. — ^ThB full titles of the chief works alinded to In 
this art. are : Ewing, 'The Hindu Conception of the Functions 
of Breath— a Study In Early Hindu Psycno-physics,’ In JAOS, 
xxiL 249-SOS, New Earen, IBOl; Deussen, AUgem, Geseh, dtr 
Philos. L fS parts), Lelpae, 18S1-1D0S, hJs Seehszig Opanf- 
shttds des Veda, Leipzigr, 1S97, also Das System des Veddnia, 
8S9-S61, Leiprig, 1883, and The Philosophy of the Upanishads 
[Eng. tr. by Qeden, pp. 274-280, Edinburgh, 1900] : Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, L 4S1-4SS, liondon, ISH 1*1903]; Lobeck, 
Astaophamus, K6nigsberg, 1829; Waitr, Anthropologie der 
HatuTTolkeT, Ul., Leipzig, 1862 ; RStna Prasad, nature's Finer 
Forces (Science of Breath), Bombay, 1890; AbhedSnanda, 
Uoto to be a Yogi (Science of Breathing), pp. 125-160, New York, 

1002. A. V. Williams Jackson. 


BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.— 
I, Founders. — The Brethren of tbe Common life 
represent one of the most snccessful of the many 
eflorts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of piety. Some of their external arrangements 
were simUar to those of the Beghards and Beguines, 
hut their organization was more closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Chnrch, as 
was intended hy their founders, Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Florentius. Gerard (1349-1384) 
was the son of Wemer Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which bad long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
hy the efforts and prayers of a former &icnd, 
named Heniy Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, he completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing off his elegant clothes, ho assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward improvement he withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent Ha 
time in meditation and self-discipline. He also 
visited the saintly Enjrshroeck, prior of the monas- 
tery of Grfinthal, to whose spiritual influence ho 
owed much of the progress of his soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, fnll of zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, hut never 
regarded nimself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half ho went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result uiat 
he drew many souls out of worldlincss and sin and 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and his 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preach- 
ing ; and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded to 
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silence him, by ATithdrawing licences to preach 
from_ deacons. An appeal Avas made to the Pope, 
but it is uncertain AA'hether this Avas successful, for 
Groot died soon after, in his 44th year. HeAvas 
prematurely cut off by the plague, caught AvliUe 
Aositin" a sick friend. But he had had time, AA’ith 
the hmp of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 
plan arrangements for confirming his converts in 
Christian Avays. These tAvo good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in Avhich 
those Avho had been rescued from Avorldliness might 
find refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries Avhich might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the ‘ modema devotio.’ Groot had some years 
before his death given over his OAvn spacious house 
to the toAvn authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for AvidoAvs and maidens Avho should live together 
in piety and good Avorks. The Brotherhoods Avere 
also begun at Deventer, Avhile the first monastery 
Avas established at "Windesheim. It Avas Augus- 
tinian, and became the centre of several ncAv and 
many reformed monasteries. The next Avas founded 
on Mount St. Agnes, near ZavoIIo. A brother of 
Thomas k Kempis Avas the first prior of the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after his education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk. 

2. Regulations. — In common Avith all pious 
persons in the mediieval Church, Groot regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
but his societies Avere intended as a link betiveen 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified monas- 
ticism AA’ithout any voavs. Their members, liiung 
a common life in their respective houses, Avere to 
Avork for their maintenance, to give Avhat they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Brotherhood Avere draAvn from 
various classes. The educated copied books, as 
Avas done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, Avhile those Avho had been brought 
up to handicrafts practised these for the benefit of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass Avere diligently observed. There 
AA'ere several priests in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community Avas colled 
‘rector,’ and implicit obedience to him Avas re- 
quired. Under him Avas the ‘ procurator,’ Avho was 
general manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, Avarden of the infirmary, 
doAvn to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, Avere distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called Fratres vitce communis, the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fratres bona voluntatis, from their benevolence, 
and Fratres cucullati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they Avere often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion Avith 
that sect. OiAung to their educational labours, 
they also acquired the designation of Fratres 
Hieronymi, ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ Avho Avas 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and derics 
it Avent doAvn to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap Avas Avom on the head. The 
under garment AA’as AA’ashed every month in summer, 
every two months in Avinter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal Avitli his property 
as he liked ; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could not AvithdraAV it in the event of 
his leaATng. The Brothers rose at half-past three 
in the morning, and Avent to bed at nine in the 
evening. Dnnng the day an interval Avas allowed 
for repose. Dinner was at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each, 
from the seniors doAvnAvards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their _ drink Avas one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of Avhich Avine Avas 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta, i. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, Avas inculcated ; and 
where there Av’as a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
Avas required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably AAuth the begging habits of 
the friars, Avho Avere mostly liiung in idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers ; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared Avith the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard-working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
Avhile among the people at large the reverence 
Avhich Avas felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bonnd by lifelong voavs, Avas not 
bestoAved upon the more secular system of the neAv 
society, till eventually they Avere knoAvn by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It Avas doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride Avhich beset 
the old religious orders. The opposition, hoAvever, 
Avas carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named GraboAv 
accused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
maintained that it Avas a mortal sin to form a 
community Avithout the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They Avere, hoAvever, defended by 
their friends and supporters, the Windesheim 
monks, and also by Gerson. The Council con- 
demned GraboAv, and offered him the choice of 
retractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3. Influence on education. — The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their dev'oted efforts on be- 
half of the religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout Avidows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, but some of their scholars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or ‘lectors,’ in the school, and 
thus their Avork and influence became blended Avith 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments Avere made in the many other toAA'ns to 
Avhich the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the authorities of toAvns in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of the 
Brothers, ana induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses^ for them. 
In some places they Avere entrusted AAdth the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at Deventer 
and John Cele at ZavoIIo, Avere in close touch Avith 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
feAV of the latter became teachers of classics as Avell 
as of religion. When the culture brought in by 
the Renaissance, Avith its revived study of Greek, 
extended to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the effectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there Avere more 
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than a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringing 
up the rising generation in true religion and sound 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their countnr at heart. At the same time it must 
be admitteci that it was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices ; and Erasmus complains that they unduly 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. ■ This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that he was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It has been sometimes stated that the Brothers 
founded schools of their own, but this is a mistake ; 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching 
from them. Their educational labours continued 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most of 
the schools in which they had taught came under 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran Ke- 
formation occasioned the Homan Catholic move- 
ment that has been called the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had 
carried on. 

In connexion with the name of Florentine Radewin (1350- 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas ii Kenipls (1380- 
1471) before his entrance upon the life of o monk in the 
Augustinian monastery of Mount St. Agnes.' Verj’ early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
Into connexion with the saintly Florentius, who had, for the 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical 
emoluments to become one of the 'vicara of the collegiate Church 
of St Lebuin. He was, after Groot's death, the reoognired 
leader of the societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at first the Rector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that office by the time 4 Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
good., Be befriended the youthful 4 Kempis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time into 
his own bouse. It is not too much to say that we owe the 
spiritual meditations written by 4 Kempis to the effect on hie 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius. Among many- 
such writings the Imitatio Christi la usually included ; and it, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion Is rightly ascribed to him, the debt wo owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly bo over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren in a remarkable work, which baa 
long been bound up with his other wTitings in the edition of 
Bommalius. In this he gives most interesting details of his 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well os of other members of the 
House. A short sketch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are also interesting os affording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatio having been com- 
posed by- 4 Kempis. Dr. Hirsohe, In his Kritisch-exei/etiscAe 
Sinteitung, brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
similarly’ of many expressions in these biographies to those 
in the Imitatio. And it may be added that the lives of the 
founders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
Irit of piety which belongs to the same lines of religious 
ought. It Is scarcely too much to say that the Imitatio 
cannot be fully understood without a perusal of these records. 

, 4; Doctrines.— The remarks just made bring us 
to the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Groot was 
a firm adherent of all the domnas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called malleus hcereti- 
corum, ‘ the hammer of heretics.’ "When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, os Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 
take the word ‘mysticism,’ which maybe used in 
many senses, as meaning the personal and .inward 
realization of spiritual truth imparted by the Holy 
Ghost ns contrasted with a mere outward and 


formal religion, we shall find it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentine and in that of ^ 
Kempis ; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would nave allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of the Papal 
system. And those yvriters are wrong who have 
maintained that the Brethren of the Common 
Life. were ‘Reformers before the Reformation.’ 
In one respect, indeed, they w-ere reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the sense that 
we associate with Protestantism. This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; but they did 
so without any doubt occurring to them as to the 
Bible being fully consouant with Roman doctrine. 
They Avished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and frequently gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 
assages of the Bible, and especially on those that 
ore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Holy 
■Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-folk 
in the vernacular ; and his arguments are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

Wlien, later on, the Lutheran Reformation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Life were found, ns was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy; yet in time the new doctrines made 
their way into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and thatat Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the neater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother - houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained ; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time 5 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the humbler offices of 
household duty. The Superior was usually called 
‘Martha,’ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas h Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and influence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the Sister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
are full of helpful words of encouragement for 
the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined AuMstinian nunneries. 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot’s scheme, and 
remained in close sympathy ivith the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, a con- 
temporary of h Kempis, contains many references 
to ( 3 root and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching in 
both these parte of Groot’s system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Rector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom- 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Windesheim, 
or elsewhere, full}' knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive persons who had no 
adequate vocation for lifdong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written during 
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his life hy h Kempis, and a touching notice of his 
death is added at the close by another hand. 

Literatcre.— I. OniOIUAL SonnoES.—Tbe moat readily avail- 
able o( theao are the lives ot Gerard, Korentius, and others, by 
Thomas 6. Kempis, in the editions by Sommalius, in the 17th 
cent., of the works of h Kempis Earlier editions : Opera et tibri 
vital, Nuremberg, 1494, and d Kempis opera, Antwerp, 1674 ; 
Eng. tr. The Founders of the New Devotion, by J. P. Arthur, 
Lond. 1905) ; also Thomas k Kempis, Chronicon eanonieorum 
regularium Montis S. Agnctis (Eng. tr. Chronicle of Mount 
St. Agnes, ^ J. P. Arthur, Ijond. 1906-1906); J. Buschius, 
Chronicon Windeshemense, Antwerp, 1621, re-edited by Karl 
Grube, with the Liber de reformations monasteriorum, Halle, 
1888 (an indispensable source for the study of Gerard Groot, and 
the Brothers and monks influenced by him) ; and a tr. ot Gerald 
Zerbolt’s Deatus vir and Memo quidam, by J. P. Arthur, 
London, 1903, 

II. MoDEitN Literature. — Delprat, Vcrhandeling over de 
Broederschap van O. Groote en over ten invloed der Praterhuizen, 
Utrecht, 1830 (revised ed. Arnhelm, 1866) ; Aequoy, Bet Elooster 
te Windesheim en zijn invloeii, 1876-1880: Hirsche, Kritiseh- 
exegetisehe Einleitung tn die Werhe des Thomas von Kempen, 
Berlin, 1873; artt. on ‘Gerard,’ ‘Plorentius,’ and others in 
PBJB (S editions) ; artt. on ‘ Brnder des gcmeinsamen Lebens ’ in 
PRBi (Ulhnannh in PBJSa (Hirsche), and in PREs (Schulze). 
Of these, the article by Hirsche goes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
ing chiefly of the outward development. See also K. Grube, 
Oroot und seine Stiftungen, Cologne, 1883. One of the most 
valuable treatises on the characteristics and work of the Brother- 
hood is that by E. MUbius, Leipzig, 1887. Bonet-Maniy, 
Oirard de Oroote, Paris, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardic 
writing, and extracts from them. Kettleweli, Thomas d 
Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life'^ (abridged), Lond. 
1885, will be found useful, but does not contain the more recent 
criticism and information. An interesting sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common Life is contained in Neale’s History of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland, Oxford, 1868. Sir Francis Cruise, 
Thomas d Kempis: a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, Lond. 1^7, contains a very valuable list ot the biblio- 
graphy ond literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources is given in S. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints: 
the Brothers of the Common Life, London, 1907, 

S. Harvey Gem. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.— 
This name has been given to mystic-pantheists 
who emerged in the 13th cent., were associated 
with different sects such as the Heghards, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
10th century. Mosheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
11th cent. ; but it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Brethren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there was a philosophic^ revival, which was 
quickened by Aristotelianism mixed with Neo- 
Platonism and introduced to the West in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dinant in- 
dulged in speculations tending to pantheism ; and 
at the same time Almaric of Bena, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which were accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Almaric was charged ivith teaching ‘ quod quilibet 
Christianus teneatur credere, so esse membrum 
Christi, nec aliquem posse salvari, qui hoc non 
crederet.’ On an appeal to Borne he was con- 
demned ; and it is evident, therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was judged to be heretical, 

Thomas Aquinas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dinant and Almaric : 

‘ Alii autem dixerunt deum esse principium fonnalo omnium 
rerum, et haec dicitur fuisse opinio Almaricanorum, Sed tertius 
error fuit David de Dinando, qui etultissime posuit deum esse 
materiam primam ' (Summa, L iik 8). 

Though the men were both dead, a CJouncU of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their worlm ; and it was 
asserted that Almaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Almaricians, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth : 

‘Pater in Abmham incamatus, Pliius in Maria, Spiritua 
SanctuB in nobis quotidie inoamatur — omnia unum, quia 
quidquid est, est deus.’ 

Further, the Almaricians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure and 
unishment of the Church, aud a persecution 
irected against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
OrtlieSenses, a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

These men were hardly entitled to be considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the less there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. They maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiasScal opposition by repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessary 
for men united wth God. In 1215, at the fourth 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the fnll 
authority of the Church. The mystic-pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almaricians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, by 
the Lateran decree, or by a persecution which took 
place in 1216, as they were wide-spread, and had 
reached even the Waldenses, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertus 
Magnus. The opposition of Albertus did not stay 
the progress of these doctrines, and they began to 
affect the Beguines and Beghards, who, though 
they had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that God could best 
bo served in freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as 'Brethren of the Free 
Spirit.' The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
suffered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
the Beghards, suffered in the same way. 

It is difficult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit’ was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
the Inquisition (ii. 321) says : 

'Even the orthodox Caisarius of Heleterbach [died e. 1240] 
argues that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to sinners ; where Is the Spirit of God, there is liberty— have 
charity and do what thou pleosest. W^hen the fatal word had 
once been spoken, it could not be bushed to silence.* 

In an Miscopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
{Lehrhuch, III. viL 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 

‘quos vulgUB Beghardos'et Schwestrones nominant, Ipsi veto 
et ipsae se de secta liber! spiritus et voluntariae paupertatls 
parvos fratres vel sorores vocant.’ 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
but with the liberty of which Cmsarius of Heister- 
bach wrote, and for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was_ asserted not as mere 
licence, but as the natural right of men with the 
Divine Spirit. 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren is 
intelligible. God is what is, and men, being of 
Him, come from and return to Him. There is 
therefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
needed. As man is essentially Divine and is 
able through contemplation and withdrawal from 
things of sense to know himself united with God, 
he can in his freedom do what God does, and must 
act as God works in him. There is therefore for 
the free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
and all is God, and all is His ; and men are there- 
fore free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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may not be entangled through lahonr in the things 
of sense. Intelligible though the logic may he, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and Jed to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
dertruction of morality. The same Coesariua of 
Heisterhach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it (de Miraculis, v. 22) : 

• ilaxJmam etJam blasphemiam nusl rant dicere in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnis munditin est et sanctitas. Si tdiquls est 
in Spiritu Sancto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, nut njiqun 
alia pollutione polluatur, non est ei peccatum, quia file spiritus 
qui est Deus, est in eo, ille operatur omnia in omnibus.’ 

Mosheim (Instit. n. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novcm Bupibus, a private hook of the 
Brethren : 

‘Moreover, the godlike man operatesand begets the same that 
God operates and begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything ^vithout this man. The god- 
like man should, therefore, make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that 1 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have committed a thousand mortal dns, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that be bad 

done those sins ; and be ought to prefer suffering a tliousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.’ 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by DBllinger in his Sektengesch. des Mittelalters 
(ii. 386). The charges may have been exaggerated, 
but they show at least what could he urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

•quod tails homo liber reddltur Impcccabllls et potest agere 
quidquid Tult et slbi placet, et si nature inctinaret ad actum 
venereum, potest lioite ipsum perlleere cum sorore sua vel matre 
et in quocumque loco eicut In altari ; et dixit quod magis 
naturefe est talem actum venereum exercere cum uxore sua 
carnali quam cum alia muliere; propter afilnitatem naturae ; et 
iubfunidt quod perfectus Uber a se licentiat virtutes sub tali 
disUnetJone, quod homo liber non eat rab lege qnocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta eccleslae neo praecepta qualiacunque, quod 
tails eat liber spiritu id est tinfry Oeist, quod idem estquam homo 
liber, et statuta et praecepta ecclesiso debent saltern tenere 
grossi homines, id est honiines sub lege existentes, qnos ipse 
grosses homines appeUat.' 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent, 
condemned from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of tnose who 
suffered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described ns biguine clergeese. She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divme 
love could 3ueld without sin or remorse to nil 
demands of the ffesh. At the end of the century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of tlie German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but for his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John XXII. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eckliart’s teaching, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of (3od. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Eriends of God sprang from the Brethren, Lea 
asserts {op. cit. ii. 365) ; but he admits that they 
‘ avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of j 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difference between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author^ of the 
Deutsche Theologie condemned theories which were 
those of the Brethren. 

In the 16th cent, the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the 14th; but amidst' the Hussite troubles there 
was eiddence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Beghard was modiOed to Picard. In 1453, Pope 
Nicholas y. ordered the wandering Beghards to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries of tlie Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flonrished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the J^abaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

LnsRiTnitE. — Mosheim, *de Beghardis et Beguinabus ' (In- 
stituliones), 17B0; Hahn, Gttch. der Ketzer. li I1S47] 470 ff.; 
Gieseler, Xjehrbueh der KirehtngetchichU*, 184S; Jnndt, 
BUL du panthiisme populaire au moyen dge, ISib ; DoUinger, 
Beilrage zur Sektengesch. des iliUetalters, IL [1890] STSff., 
702ff. ; Lea, Bistory of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
IL [1888] mg., S23fl„ 404ff., 6171.; Hanpt, ‘Bruder des 
Jrefen Geistes,* in PJIB^ Ui. [1897] 407-47^aDd the references 
there cited. J, HERKLESS. 

BRETHREN (Plymouth). — In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th centuiy the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s book. The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lora 'U’as coming. 
This had stirred people of all classes, and it 
seemed like the midnignt cry : ‘Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘ Brother ’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to be welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 
power. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
Syria and Indi^ suggested to John Gifford Bellett, 
a lawyer ; ‘ This, 1 doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministiy, but trusting the Lord ■will edify us 
together by ministering to ns, as He secs good, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of BelJett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, Jolm V. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi- 
mony. Another emment man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Darby. Bom at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, ho gr^n- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life ; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order ; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 
exemplifies this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘ The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lorf’s name and the Church’s 
union with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 
movement. It 'svould be difficult to determine the 
relative influence of the first four, but, undoubtedly. 
Darby ■was the great leader and teacher. 

To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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aiided bet-vveen 1830_ and 1832. At first tliey did 
not think of separating from the Churches around. 
This came as the result of their principles and 
practice, and when they increased in power and 
numbers. Darby visited Oxford in July 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
G. V. Wigram, both of whom came under his 
influence and power. A meeting was formed at 
Plymouth. Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. From it the name ‘Plymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darby the 
name ‘Darbyites’ was received. Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
George Muller, brother-in-law to Groves, wms the 
co-pastor ■with. Henry Craik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the principles of tlie Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
fonned, but most Brethren now thinlc this ■was a 
mistake. ' A gathering was formed at Rawstorno 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 1838 
meetings to study prophecy were held in Lady 
Powercourt’e mansion, Co. Wicklow. They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a clergjmian, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren. He edited their first magazine, 
The Christian Witness, to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S. P. Tregelles and other writers con- 
tributed. It set fortli the doctrines of Brethrenism 
■with ■vigour and freshness (1834-40). A tract 
depot was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed ns 
several of their order joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a ‘better-class’ move- 
ment, containing lords, ladies, and officers not a 
few. The peomo were evangelized with great 
zeal ; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms the doctrines of 
Brethrenism were expounded. Separateness from 
the world was necessary; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became disciples of the new faith. 
On reluming to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
he left. He ■wrote to Darby protesting against 
this; but it was too late, for his o^vn ivords to 
Bellett had raised a force which he could not now 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming. He engaged in 
controversies wth the Wesleyans and ■with Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland. He also ■visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, "with intervals of ■visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol. of his Letters ■will show his great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and aftenvards 
the Old, into German. G. Muller ■visited Germany 
in 1843. Slinistering amongst the Baptists, he 
spread the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartUy adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the assembly, 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified i 


Presbyterianism,’ _ which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching, 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was to be the model for all meetings, and 
an effort was made to carry it out He denied 
: the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
■ certain events must take place before He did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
■views from ministering. His lectures, copied in 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
I select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
[ was at this time (1845) that Darby returned. He 
had borne with Newton’s ■views on the Second 
I Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Church, for that 
! Darby viewed ns the re-establishment of the 
[ clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that by 
; Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was displaced 
I in the assembly. He protested against this, but 
I Newton and his supporters would not yield, 
j Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 

‘ and, after waiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
' Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
I Darb}’ was intense. He had broken the unity of 
i the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
that he ‘ could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
i and that ‘ truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity.’ Two years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 

I Charges against Newton’s wTitings and his rule in 
: the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with the 
j main issue, viz. the ‘ Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
' soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry.’ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
' resisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused di^visions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufferings of 
Christ came to light. He had tauglit, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our iKird, being a 
man and an Israelite, was bom relatively under 
the curse of (Jod, which rested on the human race 
generally, and on Israel specially, on_ account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; and that, from childhood to His baptism 
in Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety, when Newton’s views became Imown, 
they ivere rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
and many of his fomier supporters, such as Soltau, 
Batten, Dyer, and Clulow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion of 
Satan as to their doctrines, and in supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, wjiioh was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
■which he never re-issued, for re-consideration. He 
admitted that in expressions he was vnrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz, in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
headship. The meeting at Ebrington Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up. Newton removed to 
London, modified his views considerably, _ and 
fonned a church of which he became minister, 
ha^ving no fellowship with any other religious 
body. He ■wrote largely on Prophecy, and in his 
writings there are passages of great literaiy beauty. 
He died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived all his 
compeers. 

It was Newton’s teachings that caused the first 
division amongst Brethren, which took place at 
Bethesda in 1849. MUUer and Craik refused to 
allow a congregational judgment on Newton’s 
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tracts.' Several who had sympathized with 
Newton’s views, and two Bretliren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Betliesda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Muller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their_ reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and_ sixty others a vigorous protest. Muller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted a 
paper called ‘The Letter of the Ten,’ signed hy 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to which 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. Tliis- paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called ‘ Open ’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resim unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute affected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took up the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilemma. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this was not considered a 
proper judgment of the evil doctrines. Muller 
ana Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and' declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
right, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
Buf. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division in December. 

THien Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion. Darby called on Miiller with a view to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can be seen by conimaring 
Darby’s letter to J. S. Oliphant with Muller’s 
letter to an unknowm correspondent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her princmles. He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
alloiving persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with inflexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
wth meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinally, and leads a godly hfe. 

Hencefom-ard Muller devoted himself to evan- 
gelicM and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be co-pastor at Bethesda. During the later 
years of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
died on 10th March 1898, greatly honoured. 

Muller and his followers took a definite stand 
against Darby, and the division became permanent. 
T^e hlUller party was in the majority at first. 
J. L. Harris, W.H. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided vrith Muller, and stood for 
‘ Open ’ principles, declaring them to be the 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘simple evangelical race.’ 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. Their books and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the j)ast fifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. As late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
Aineriea were approached with a view to re- 
union. In 1906, however, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibilitj”, and 
was now signed on behalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
6. 'W. Heath and his associate who sought the 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. TMs move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the * Needed Truth ’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth principles, which were: (1) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship ; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread ; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement has not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The ‘Open’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely viith other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition ns the 
‘ Exclusives.’ Their meetings are numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that in writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbeiy, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. Denham Smith, 
W. Lincoln, Arthur Pridham, W. H. Soltau, etc. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V. Wigram com- 
menced tneir chief organ, which extended to 
18 vols. (1849-81), the Present Testimony. To it 
Darby contributed his ‘ Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1850, 
took up the editorsliip of the Bible Treasury, 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though ite editor has 
passed away, it is stUl issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pages. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries’ first 
mjpeared. W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle oj 
Truth, 10 vols. (1855-66) ; J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), VToto 
Foies on the Pentateuch, which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly popularized Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications during 
this period of great activity, which strengthened 
the Exclusive movement ; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Eevivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commissions, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teaching. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their labours, and to 
this day some of these continue teaching the tenets 
of the Brethren, such as E, Cross and J. \V. 
Smith. 

Darby and "Wigram visited foreim parts again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America vras considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F. W. Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader m 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, but, chiefly through his labours and those 
of others, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Keid, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
greatly. He edited the British Herald, which 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, BeUett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
is worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of those days, he was beloved by all 
parties. In 1872, Wigram visited Australia, where 
he gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might he termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘Suffenngs of 
Christ’ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasury. W. H. Dorman and P. H. Hall chared 
him with holding views similar to Nervton’s. He 
offered to retire from fellowship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 
Darby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at SheflSeld. Then in 1876, at Hyde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return to Hyde, identify himself with the 
Hyde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Hyde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
to a climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he afdrmed that he 
was right, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kennington meeting, though slow to judge, 
condemned his act, and on 31st August 1879 ne 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the places at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall and Abbotshill. Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford Hall 
was presented at Park Street, London. _ That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was TiToug, and would not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was j 
the adviser. The result was that Blackheath, 
where Kelly resided, with other meetings, rejected * 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voice of aU the London meetings, 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly, 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preaching the gospel ; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a scholar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 
proclaimed him the ‘Nestor’ of the Brethren. 
His works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sanday. In the British 
Museum ca^ogue his works fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the Archbishop or York, he 
presented his unique library, weighing 17 tons, 
to the town of Middlesborongh. 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. His writmgs extend 
to 50 vols., and he translated the Bible into 
English, German, and French. 

A small division, occasioned by S. O'Malley Clnflf, 
took place in 1881, but the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died. He was 
marked for his piety and fervour. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s tnisted friend, G. V. Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the English- 
man’s Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and New Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified ivith the Brethren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their judgment in the 
Newton case. 

AVhen Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching were said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain ; while, in America, 
F. W. Grant, who had put forth, while Darby was 
alive, some views on the ‘ Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘ the 
man m the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had home 
with Grant’s views, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published his views in a 
pamphlet, which was severely criticized by W. J . 
Lowe and A. C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, where 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, ■with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the few 
followers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace in 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was dead. Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing hb Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. 

In 1885 a dispute took place at Reading. C. E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, published a pamphlet 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition.’ This 
provoked a controversy mingled with a petty 
local quarrel, and brougnt about the separation of 
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Stnart, "with a small body of followers in England 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 
It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
had been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 
The Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Eaven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His O'wn ; ‘Eternal Life’ is not 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5** is future. Irrev- 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. These were 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took 

E lace at BexhiU. This assembly refused to receive 
rom Green-wich a person commended in the usual 
way, and cut off Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was upheld by 
"W. L. Lowe, H. H. MacArt^, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and by A. H. Rule and others 
in America ; while, on tne Continent, C. Brock- 
hans and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Spritzer- 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘the unity of His Person,’ when 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one 
Person. His definition of Christ’s Person was ‘ a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. T. Turpin,_ a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren ; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much misgiving. Even’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his own com- 
munion, such as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. "W. 
Grant (America), and "W. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some En^ish Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Raven ; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellowship by 
the London Brethren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, 
and would not withdraw their protest ; so they 
were excluded from fellowship By the London 
leaders. It was at this time that Mace joined 
G. W. Heath in lus attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Another storm burstafterBaven’s dwth. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
dom, claiming the right to act on their omi 
responsibility in their work. This was pronounced 
‘looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
York, set forth the view that ‘ we are saved by 
Christ and what He has established down here, 
viz. the Church or House of God.’ A brother 
nam^ James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylor’s views to be semi-Eomanism. 
He ■wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A_ contro- 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to ■withdraw 
his tract, or retire from fellowship. ' He would do 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Aln^wiok, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, * by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 
y^rs (1907), Glanton and the neighbouring assem- 
blies, _ •vs'ith the concurrence of most BreSiren in 
the district, decided to receive any person who had 
judged himself and sought reconciliation ivith his 
Brethren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
of Brethren hitherto ; but those who opposed 
Glanton’s action in so doing pronounced this an 
inMngement of the principle of 'local responsi- 
bility’ and an interference ■with the Lord’s rights. 
A few ■ndthdrew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fello^wship wiUi the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to be 
‘in confusion.’ This principle of ‘suspending 
fellowship’ was resents in many places; and, 
finally, •when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘ suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Glanton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Glanton infringed the principle of ‘ local re- 
sponsibility,’ extingmshed the AJnivick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. Tms 
decision, carried into effect Slst Anmst 1908, cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetinra 
associated •with them. W. T. P. Wolstotfs 
pamphlet, ‘Hear the Right,’ gives the history of 
this last division, and deals in detail -with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though dirided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Sa^viour ; God 
is a loving Father revealed in tne Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can be kno'wn 
now ; Heaven ■with its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Cluist, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object of hope ; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
be saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the world’s politics, 
phUoEophy, and mere social reform advocated 
for the Detterment of the world are but the white- 
washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt ; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and while passing through it 
the (Jhristian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his Eonl with God ; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern- 
ment interferes ■with his conscience in obedience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the Lord’s name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the bread, pray, 
or minister, in subiection to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not allowed to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading ; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, whSe 
their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 
present condition of the Church they do not 
believe in appointing elders, seeing that their 
meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who might be elders are in the churches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, these are 
thankfully owned and honoured, though not 
officially appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 


Literattok. — ^T he clearest statement of the general vlews of 
the Brethren Is found in Darby’s What I Leam from Scrip- 
ture, which was revised by AVra. Kelly in his Bible Treasury, 
and is published by Morrish, London, ns a tract. The foliowing is 
a select Bibliography from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is written 
against them : — For the general history of the Brethren : 
W. B. Neatby, A Bistory of the Plymouth Brethren, 1001 ; 
J. S. Tenlon, Bistory and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren, 
1883 ; A. Miller, The Brethren ; their Bite, Pronrett, and 
Testimony, c. 1877. For the Plymouth Question : J. N. Darby, 
Narrative of Facts, Proceedings at Bawstome Street ; Lord 
Congleton, Beasons for Leavirm Bawstome Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ : Wm. Trotter, The Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Bethesda, 1898. On Bethesda : G. V. Wigram, 
The Present Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Darbyism, its 
Bite and Development : A Beview of the Bethesda Question, 
1807 ; J, N, D., The Sufferings of Christ ; W, H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty-eight Years of Association with J. N. D., 
1886. On the Iaw and the Righteousness of God : J, N. D., 
Brethren and Their Beviewers ; S. P, Tregelles, Five Letters 
of the Beeent Denials of Our Lord’s Ffcartoiu Life, 1864. On 
the Ramsgate Question : J. H., A Fresh Testimony . . . Eccle- 
siastical Error ... an Epitome of the Bamsgate Sorrow, 
1882. On Grant and Montreal : Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, ISBi ; E. C. L. and E. Crain, Statement of 
Separation-, JF.W. Gramt, Letter on the Montreal Division. On 
Reading : C. B., TAe Beading Question, the Bistory and Beview ; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Beading Question. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division; F, E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc. ; H. A. Hammond, Becord of Some Corre- 
spondence, Documents, and Facts, 1890-1. On the attempted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, JrAaf 
is the Present Position of Open Brethren f 1888. On the 
second Raven troubie : F. E. R., Beadings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1002 ; Wm. Kelly, F. E. B.‘s 
Beterodox on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths ; F. W. 
Grant, Betracings of Truth ; E. A. Thomas, Befutation of 
False Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 8). On the 
American and English troubles ; J, S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1905 ; J. Taylor, J. PUlatt, and others, Beadings at 
Chicago, Dec. 190U and Jan. 1905 ; Letters from J. Boyd 
on American Teaching, 1908, 1009: W. T. P. Wolston, 
Bear the Bight; Two Letters by B. Finaf on the Clanton 
Question. On ‘Needed Truth' and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the ‘Needed Truth’ party). For attacks on the Brethren 
generally (of these there are many, but the following are the 
strongest) : W. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and 
Befuted, 1880 ; The Plymouth Brethren, their Bise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brother, in his The Step I have taken, 1876. See also J. C. L. 
Carson, The Beresies of the Plymouth Brethren,18'!0; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism, 1879. 

John M'Culloch. 
BREVIARY. — See Liturgies. , 


BRIBERY. — See Corruption. 


BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. — See Marriage. 

BRIDGE.— To the awe Avith Avhich primitive 
man regarded the floAving of a Avide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
xn&y be_ traced an extensive series of superstitious 
and religious practices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may be approached under the following three 
postulates: (i.) To all early races, rivers Avere 
part of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
for apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind. and for obstructing the interference of 
district Avith district. Rivers accordingly acquired 
a 8emi-sacred_ character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent that foamed across 
man s path was the A'omit of a local demon, (ii.) To 
interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream Avhich had 
been mtended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, Avas a daring. 


nay, a sacrilerious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-spirit must 
be appeased by some compensating sacrifice, (iii.) 
I Once this sacrifice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamental 
ideas. 

i. The primitive conception that each 

STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIATNITY OR RIA7ER- 
6PIRIT. — It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and croAvned Avith a chaplet of 
reeds. He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
um from Avhich water continually floAVS, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dAvell by preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses of the river’s 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer (Iliad, xxi. 136 If.) has described 
the resentment of the tAvo rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
mander and Simois, against Achilles, Avnen he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their Avaters. (For further 
illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-430 ; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of^ the North-East of Scotland, pp. 66, 67 ; 
Trans, Asiatic Soc, of Japan for Ainu nver-gods 
and goddesses; J. Abercromby, ‘Beliefs and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii, 72; 
also Annales Archiol, tom. ix. pp. 107-108; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Carm, i 3, 21: ‘Nequic; 
quam deus abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
Hunt vada’). 

ii. The appeasing of the offended^ riater- 
SPIRIT. — I. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius? — The necessity of some ex- 
piatory sacrifice to the river-god, AA'hen a bridge was 
built across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shoAvs traces of it. 
Probably not more than three bridges Avere erected 
over the Tiber before the end or the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most 
famous AA’as the Pons Sublicius.* Erected by 
Ancus Martins to unite Rome to his neiy forti- 
fication on the Janiculum, it aa'us probably situated 
at the Forum Boarium, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotto (Livy, i. 33 ; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68 ; Plut. Numa, 9). Doivn to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every bolt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber [for the 
reason for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Prmtors, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacella Argeorum (chapels), and from 
them_ carried aAvay a corresponding t number of 
Argei. These Argei Avere puppets or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to represent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
in mourning garb. To the accompaniment of the 
chanting of appropriate hymns and prayers, the 

g uppets Avere lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 
ung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i. 38 ; Ovid, Fasti, v. ff. ; Plutarch, 
Qwest. Rom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so .peculiar, 

• From tke sublicas, or piles, on which It atm built, 
t Dionysius gives SO as the number. 
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the Roman antlq^oarians suggested various ex- 
planatious : — 

(a) The Sacella were reported to be the graves 
of’ the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, 
and the Argei were his followers. Though settled 
in fair Italy, they entertained tender memories of 
sweet Argos; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing his body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-off shore of his fatherland. The 
hish-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead hodj of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 656). 
The ancient etymology of Argei from 'Apytioi is 
supported by Mnmmsen (Staatsrecht, iii. 123). 

(o) The second explanation of the practice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for militaiy 
service, were cast mto the stream and droivned. 
Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- 
ity of his ancestors. Such practices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those 
past their prime, and afflicted with the increasing 
infirmities of age, should thus he put to death, was 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, hut 
rather in the line of landness, and even or patriotic 
duty to the State (Csesar, de Bell. Gall. vL 16; 
Tac. Germ. 9 and 39 ; cf. also art. Old Aoe). 


In later days there arose a belle! that the pant from which 
these old men were flung woe a more innocuous structure than 
the Pons Suhllcius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
polling-booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or tepta, were entered 
by a narrow passage or plank termed pons or ponticulus, and, 
when the voter bad received his tabella, or voting-ticket, out of 
one of the large vases called sista or eisUlla, ho passed along 
the pons, and emerged from the booth by a corresponding 
•bridge ' on the other side (Cicero, in Pison. 16. iO,proPlaneia, 6, 
pro Jlarusp. retp. 20). Festus (p. 334, s.v. ‘ Scxagenaril ') argues 
that, though the aged men were free from the burden of active 
sendee for the State, they Jealously retained their right to vote, 
nie younger men accordingly were annoyed, and, as their 
seniors went up the pons to record their vote, they raised the 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men should be 
thrown from' the bridge (‘ sexagenaries do ponto*). Ovid 
tPasli, V. 634) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
from the bridge (see Cic. pro JRoscio Amerino, 35. 100 ; Varro, 
apud Lactant. Inst. 1. 21. 6). But as these voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Oomitia polling-booth, but the more fatal 
Pons Sublicius, The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Eomans, and It Is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed Into a yearly ceremony. 

(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrifices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, hut 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices 
were not infrequent in the early daj-s of the Re- 
public is shown by the evidence collected by 
Merivalo {Hist. iii. 35). 0. Muller {Etmsker, 

ii. 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.D.C. 657, when Cn. Corn. 
Lentulus and P. Lioin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. _ There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently imjiossible in the 
notion that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out (JPh xiv. [1885] p. 156, note) that, in early 
Rome, bridges, being novelties, •were •viewed with 
suspicion. They were an instdt to the river-god, 
inasmuch as 'they robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over liis head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first of 
living citizens who ■were flung into the river, but 


later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
of old men. 

On the other hand, W. Warde Fowler {Roman Fetiivals, 
p. 112 S.), in an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arrives 
at the Mndusion that the ceremony ■was dramatic rather than 
sacrificial, and had primarily to do with the annual purification 
of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 
Pontiflees, and especially of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nourishment of the State depended on an accurate 
performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flaminioa Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasions of purification that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 
which mnst bo entered on with great care. It was something 
akin to Adonis-worship, which in ''vas observed In the 

same method by the fmmersion in water of a puppet accom- 
panied by wailings. Mannhardt (Ant. Wald- und Feldkults, 
p. 276) mentions n Russian practice in which figures of straw, 
dressed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, tom up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and wail ; and again. In another district, on the same day 
(June 29th), an old man is carried out of the town, as a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by women singing mourn- 
ful songs, and indulging in gestures of mief.* Mannhardt (Baum- 
kaltus, chs. iii. iv. v.) gives many instances from medircval 
and modem times of the practice of similar rites, sho^wing that 
the place of the puppet is sometimes ■taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree.oraman or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheaf. 
In almost every case the puppet is ducked In water or sprinkled, 
though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian Wasser- 
Vogel was an elDgy which was carried round the fields at Whit- 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed Ina-n. 1351 forbidding the ducking 
of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler foUo^wa Mannhardt in maintaining that all this 
is a symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fmitful season. In support of this theory be points out that, 
while the old Roman practice was to throw in * old men,’ It is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 
IVhitsuntide at Halle Is ' der Alte.’ The German puppet, again, 
is white, and the Roman eCBgy bore a name ‘ApycToi, which Is 
probably derived from a root arg (seen In orpentum), meaning 
the white ones (=the old ones). This eirolanatlon, however, 
though it explains some things very aptw, and fits in with 
some otherwise obscure details, falls to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 
purification of the land, or why in each case there should be 
water, and the casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 
roborative facts, that the costing into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution In later ages of effigies, 
weredue to a belief In the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was offended by a stracture spanning his waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of his toll in human 
victims. 

2 . This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times. — The -wide-spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii. 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies dro-wned in the river, ‘ ns 
being something more than human.’ The god 
had claimed them, and they were his property. 
Maspero {Davm of Civilization, p. 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsil^ on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane {Mod. Egyptians, ch. 
xxvi.) for the 'arooseh (bride) — the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain^ a plentiful 
inundation. Picart {Cerem. and Belig. Cust. of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to tlie practice 
of -the savages on the Missi^ippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. Wlien a man is drowning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that ‘ the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly -victim ’ 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribble, in York- 

• In Silesia, os lato as the ICth cent, according to Guagninl 
(Sarmatiae Furopeae descriptio, fol. IW), on March 17 of each 
year, being the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
Idols by Mieczvslaw i. (9S2-092). ‘pueri in vlllls et oppidis ex 
more recepto simulacrum qnoddam ad similitndinem mulieria 
confleiunt, oppidoqnc turmatlm egressi quandam cantionea 
Ingeminantes simulacrum Iliad de ponle in flumen praedpIUnt.’ 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
ccletralion of the destruction of paganism. In this general 
connexion it should be noted that Oruppe ((rrieehUehe Uyth* 
ologie und Religiomyeeehiehte, p. £21) holds that such cere- 
monies as those associated with the Argei were originally rain- 
charms. 
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sliire (kno'sra as Pe^ o’ Nell), demanded a rictim 
every seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Counties, p. 265); and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niarara 
must have two human victims annually. The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions ; — 

(a) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges. — A legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled "with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A.D. 1463, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, L 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at HaUe, it was widely believed 
ttat the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, cit. p. 956). The builder of 
the ‘ Loh-Family Bridge ’ at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid properly. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would .be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built ivithout attention to these 
religions observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhabitants of the villages as yet untouched 
by the disease try to stay its progress by placing 
thorns on the bridges to terrify away the evu 
spirits who bring the plague. Those who die of 
the disease are thronu into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p. 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant cast himself into 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncnre D. Conway, Demonology and 
Deml-lore, 1879, i. 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its majesty in- 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer or children’s 
heads (A. B. Gomme, Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346 ff. ; G.' L. 
Gomme, Folklore Belies of Early Village Life, 
p. 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
that heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 was being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. It was stated that such was 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night. (For a similar story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘Megalithio Folklore,’ by S. E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one to the 
effect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek East there is a currept 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, which goes by 
the name of the croix^lov. It is believed that the 
man whose shadow falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house will die ^yithin the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, becomes its aroixnovi 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the workmen. ‘But some- 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder j 
entices a man to the foundation-stone, secretly i 
measures his body, or a part of it, or his shadow, I 


and buries the measure xmder the foundation-stone ; 
or he lays the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
■within the year’ (B. Schmidt, Das Volkslchen der 
Neugriechen, p. 196f., quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough\ L 291). Until a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge -will be ^owed to 
stand secure. A bridge so secured is termed 
‘stoicheion-bnilt’ {croix'^ioQeiieXiibycra.), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met -with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge of Adana in Kappadocia: ‘All day long 
they built the piers : by night they fell in mins. 
The builders are at their ■wits’ end. They know 
that the bridge ■will never stand until a living 
spirit is riven to it in sacrifice. But who is 
Avilling to oe thus offered? The engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up : 

• Then down voes she, and down goes she, steps forty-two 
descends she. 

And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand litras, 

And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.' 

As she dies, she calls out : 

‘ Hear thou my words, Yianndld mine, let not the world 
rejoice thee, 

Three only sisters once were we, we were three sisters only ; 

The one did buiid the Dannhe’s bridge, the second the 
^phmtes. 

And 1, 1 too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana ’ 
(Lucy M. J. Garnett and J. S. Stuart-GIennie, Oreek Folk Potty, 
1898, p. 71X 

The same legend is current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his ivife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble {ib. p. 81). The same story is told 
of the ‘Lady’s Bridge’ in Peloponnesus (i6. p. 70) 
and the ‘Trembling Bridge’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the oelief in the necessity of such 
sacrifices, that it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the la'w’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, op. c\t. p. 197 ff.). The idea that 
underlay the olu Eoman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world ; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to the water- 
spirits of Austria and Germany (Th. Vernaleken, 
Mythen «. Brduche des Volkes in Oesterreich, 1859, 
p. 168 ; A. D. Wnttke, Deutscher Volksaberglaube\ 
1900, §429). ^ ^ 

(6) The 'bridge-sacrifee' a part of the wide- 
spread belief in the necessity of a ‘foundation- 
sacrifice ’for all structures. — ^This placating of the 
river-spint is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the necessity of a sacrifice 
as a rite preliminary to the erection of all build- 
ings. Thus the Piets are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones ■with human blood to 
propitiate the spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 
Early Bases of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon {Cul- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that ‘even 
after the humanizing doctrines of J esus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this_ grim rite 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice ol slu- 
ing or burying a ■victim, before or during the 
erection of a building, in the belief that only thus 
could it be made secure’ (see also Gaidoz, Milusine, 
iv. 16). A Thuringian legend is extant that,_ to 
make the castle of Liebenstein secure and im- 

g rcmable, a child was bought from its mother for 
arS cash, and walled into the foundations. The 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it was buUt. The workmen took an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at a table 
with toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a vanlt over her. The wall there- 
upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primi- 
twe Culture^, i. 104 f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to buUd the fortress 
of Scutari, hut were baffled by the demons, who 
reused by night what it had taken 300 masons 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to bo the first to come 
with food for the workmen (ib.). When Vortigem 
was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one dajsr was always swallowed 
up in earth the next night. The king consulted 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child bom 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 67 ; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion, p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 
naive yet significant statement : 

‘Columkillo said then to his people, "It would be well for ns 
that our roots should pass into the earth here." And he said 
to them, " It is permitted to you that some of you go under 
the earth of this island to consecrate it." Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. “ If 3 ’ou accept me," he said, “ I am 
ready for that." “0 Odhran," said Columkille, “you shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall be granted to any 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee." Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Oolumkille) then founded the church of Ily.’ 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
ni^ht what had been erected by day (see Scott's 
Minstrelsy of the Scott. Border, note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar ’ and ‘ Glenfinlas ’ ; Innes, Ecclcs. Hist . ; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, i. 286 fl'. ; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 284 fF.). 

Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland [FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Koss-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl was 
buried alive under the stone fHaddon, The Studg 
of Man, 1898, . p. 354 ; see also MacBain, Celtic 
Mythology and Religion, vg. 45, 46 ; Stokes, Revue 
Cdtique, ii. 200, 201 ; AVindisoh, Iidsh Grammar, 
p. 139). Fitzstephen, in his account of London 
m the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered _ with the 
blood of beasts (A. B. Gomme, Tradit. Games, 
p. 346 f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian - angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27th, 1887, had a para- 
graph in which it was stated that the schools in 
Colombo were empty, many children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their offspring 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 350 boys under the age of 12 were 
required ns sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 
kanda reservoir (i^Li/ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice ’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii. 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in PEFSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
as a foundation-sacrifice in a pre-Isrnelitio Pales- 
tine town ; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modem 
Greece, p. 168 ; FLR, vol. iii. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
pp. 124, 186; FLJ, vol. i. pp. ^24, 92; Bowring, 
Servian Popular Poetry, p. 64 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095; St. John, Far East, 
i. 46. See also art. Foundation. 

(c) The primitive heathen * river-spirit ’ becomes 


the ‘ devil ’ of Christian times. — ^In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams.^ And yet there was a ivide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Bums, 
Tarn o' Shanter). He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case with his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over all Europe attached to 
so-called ‘ Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the bridge to be erected until 
he had received payment of an offering like that of 
Iphigenia. In Herzegovina the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
cheatea of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 

The Montafon bridge In the TlTol and the bridge at Eatie- 
bon are illuBtratlone. In the case of the latter, the architect 
was apprenticed to a master who was building theCathednd. 
lie laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
Buperior laid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb of a friar. The devil undertook to 
buiid fifteen arches of the bridge, on the understanding that ho 
would get the first three filing creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
In wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pro- 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 
safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the flpircs of the 
three animals are stiil triumphantly shown, carved upon the 
bridge (Moncuro D. Conway, op. eiU vol. L p. 201 ; Tl’lor, 
op. eiU i. 100 : tor other instances In Oermanj', see Grimm, 
op. oil. p. 853). Goethe {Faust, ii. i, Haywara’s tr.) makes 
Mephistopheles say : 

• My wanderer on faith’s crutches hobbles on 
Towards the Devil’s Bridge and Devil’s Stone.' 

A French legend of another * Pont du dlable ’ describes how an 
apple was thrown along a newly-finished bridge, and a cat 
allowed to go in chase of it. The devil was a^ain thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. 'The devil bargains with an old woman 
who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to CTt the old woman 
herself. But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the bridge, and 
the devil does not score in the end.' Cf. Longfellow {The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.) who describes the Devil’s Bridge at 
Filatus, near Lucerne: 

•And the Devil promised to let it stand. 

Under compact and condition 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand. 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being all completed. 

The Abbot, standing at its head. 

Threw across it a loaf of bread. 

Which a hungry dog sprang after. 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
To sec the Devil thus defeated 1 ' 

Itisthesanie idea which appears in the practice of building empty 
coffins into walls in Germany ; in the walling of a lamb instead 
of a child under an altar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
t*-’ r’— — *■ ; i~ t’'" i-nn— : of 12 iheep, and placing their heads 
r - ‘ f, I ' ' the pillars of a new bridge over the 

/.- • ■ i 1 Hahn, AKiancrifc/ieSfuafen, 1851, 1. 

ICl) ; in the sacrifice of a ehieken in place of a girl as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice in Borneo (Iladdon, op. eft. p. S55) For further 
illustrations see Garnett, ITomen qf Turkey, ii. 288 ; Alexandri, 
Ballads de la Bottmanie, 1855, under 'The Monastcrj’of Argis'; 
Tylor, op. eft. i. 106 f., with references to the custom in Oalam In 


It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
bridge is a later development. The early concep- 
tion that the devil merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder, 
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and must have his payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Froissart (Chron. i. 391), who tells 
how, in A.D. 1381, when the Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of JHaples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
‘made the signe of the crosse on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.' A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘ Kelpie’s 
Bridge,’ or Drochaid-naA^ouha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s ‘ Folklore 
of Sutherlandshire ’ in FZJ vi, 172 [1888]), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, ‘ God 
bless the workmen and the work,’ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

((f) Survival of the. idea of sacrifice to the river- 
spirit in modem children's games. — One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modem children’s games. The 
singing game known as ‘ London Bridge ’ has many 
variants in the different localities where it is 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same : 

‘ London Bridge is broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down, 

My fair lady.' 

Mrs. Gomme, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the song 
describes the (lifficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 
q^ueations how the structure is to be reared. At last 
tile children seize a * poor prisoner,’ to whom they 
say, ‘ Oli'to prison you must go.’ The prisoner in 
the game is actually ‘ caught,’ and ‘ released ’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘ prisoner,’ or, if need be, of his substitute. It is 
thus allied to the croix'^iov folksongs of the Greek 
Orient. Prof. L6on Pineau has suggested in regard 
to another children’s game, a very popular French 
'ronde,' which commences : 

‘ Sur le pent de Nantes, 

Sur le pent de Nantes 
Un bal est afSebS . . . ' 

that this game relates to ‘a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water ’ (quoted in Hoddon, op. cit. p. 35G). 

(e) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges to the ‘Bridge of Judgment' in the under 
world of spirits. — So fiimly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself! Tne idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geoOTaphically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the event of his stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an offering to the river-god de- I 
veloped in later ages into the belief that the devil 
received as his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale {Koran-, 1825, Prel. Disc. § iv. p. 121) describes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The aluslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradise Avill take the right hand way, 
and those who are destined to heU-fire ■will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-Sirut) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one (»n stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which irill, how- 
ever, be no impediment to the good, who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, wUl soon 
miss their footing, and fall down hea^ong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim. Hist. Arab., pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehennam beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-^irat is not mentioned in 
the Qur'an, it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, os in length 
a journey of 3000 years, 1000 ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a flash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
ioumey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most rigiteous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (cf. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
pp. 109, 114 f., 148 f, ; al-Ghaz5li, Perle prtcieuse, 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Ruhling, 
Beitrage zur Eschatologie des Islam, vf. 27, 68, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat was bor- 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvatperetu, or ‘ Bridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartholomae, 
Altiran. Wbrterbuch, col. 696 f.; Gray, Muston, 
new series, iii. 160 f., 163-166; Modi, JBASBo 
xxi. 49-65 ; Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionslitteratur, p. 105 f. ; S6der- 
blom. Vie future dapris le mazdeisme, pp. 92-96). 
This britlge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment’ {Chdkdt-i Dditih), in Airan-V6j, to 
Alburz, is described as follows {Datistdn-l Deriig, 
xxi. 1-7) : ‘ As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds,_ and its _ sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. An(i when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side Mmicli is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.’ The Parsi 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider’ has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
Mandaische Religion,v. 1B5), but also in tlie Yalgul 
to Isaiah, § 359 (iCohut, Jiidische Angelologw 
undDamonologie in Hirer Abhangigheit vom Parsis- 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, asB6klen(Fcnaan(f<- 
schaft der judisch-christlichcn mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f.) suggests, in 2 Es 

It is not impossible that the oridge of the dead 
is found in Indian literature as early as the 
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Upanisads (Schennan,_ pp. 117-119), and it is 
certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modem 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(«6. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493»). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Mnhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
Avorld (see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, jEacus, and Bhadamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 4 fF. (Cary’s tr.) : 

* There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature ; he, of nil 
Who enter strict examining the crimes. 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

Accor^ng as he foldeth him around : 

. . . . in his turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 
His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.’ 

In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge rvith three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic m3d:ho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was ‘ The 
Brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread’ (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 248 ; 
Rhys, Hifabert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom, p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian BaitaranI (o.v.), or smft River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley [Indian Antig., 
May 1886) learned that the Hindus of Chamba, in 
the Panjiib, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning gMt beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, ivithout a protecting balustrade. _ In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogota, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laolau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trank, and along this bridge all souls 
must advaned. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codnngton, The Melanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Cfiinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
■wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Paiths of Man, i. 340). One of tlie 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the effect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga (= Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him back 
to the world ho has quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
Nexo Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 103). In 


another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
pulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
bounds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(El M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinn’vian 
mythology. In the romance of Hermdd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjeil (=‘ the sounding one’), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, -which is plated ■wiUi shining 

f old. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
is name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, ‘ but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; -why ridest thon 
here on the way of Hel,’ which ‘ lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chailln, The Viking Age, 1889, 
i. 34 ; Mallet, North. Antig., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Vedic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead ean be crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which ■will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowmth ( ‘ Kaupat’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gottermelt derDeutschen u. Nordisehen Vblker, 
1860, p. 61). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coflin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent^ being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities cf Indo-Exirop, Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ saul-sceat ' 
(=soul-shot), or mortuniy payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinarian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no w^ to heaven but by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost, or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth -a’iHi Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrost, from Icelandic bifa=: 
tremble, and rcwf=path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow ; Mallet, op. cit. p. 648; Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judment in the under world 
on the souls of men bron^t before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinsbjorg (‘heaven-mountain’), sits 
Heimdnll, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
rible dog Garm. (Cf. the ‘ Great Dog ’ of the North 
Amer. fnd. legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a dog is currently held throughout northern 
lands to be coincident with, or propiictic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; ho can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s back. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness -will be in vain. Strong though 
the bridge bo, and * constructed •with more art than 
any other work,’ it will be stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. TliO'e giants, led by 
Surtar(tho ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance again-st hc.avcn with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdnll blow hi-s Gjallar- 
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horn, the sound of which will he heard throughout 
all worlds. The Avild horde Avill swarm up Bifrost 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgard. 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge Avill 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world Avill have come (Mallet, op. cit. pp. 95, 
408-452; Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modem, 1838, i. 91-95). 

The conception of the rainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over Avhich the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, 190^ p. 87 ; and Sir 
E. J. Reed, Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen Avorld over 
Avhich the soul at death must pass was imported 
into mediaeval Christianitjf from paganism, and 
became an essential part of its stock or beliefs. In 
St. Patricks Purgatory (Wright’s ed. 1844, ch. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim made a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how ho turned about on 
a great Avheel of fire, how he passed the devil’s 
mouth over the awfiil bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. cit. ii. 65 ; Baring- 
Gould, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likeAvise a 
prominent feature in the mediosval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill ; and the 
same idea is met Avith in the ‘Lyke-Wake Dirge ’ (a 
dirge Avhich continued to be sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
Avhich tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

‘ From AVhlnny.moore when thou may passe, 

Every night and alle ; 

To Brig o’ Dread thou comes at laste, 

And Christe receive thy saule. 

From Brig o’ Death when thou art paste, 

Every rilght and alle ; 

To Purratory fire thou comes at laste, 

And Christe receive thy saule.’ 

(J. O. Atkinson, Glossary of Cleveland Dialect, p. E95 ; ct 
Scott, llinstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ii. 367 ; Tj’Ior, op. cit, 

1. 495 ; Keliy, Indo-European Folklore, p. 116, who quotes the 
dirge in full ; Becker, Contribution to the Comparative Study of s 
the Medieval Visions of Seaven and Sell, pp. 44, 76, 83, 90, 97.) I 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either as one of their primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse Aidth Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some Avhose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
Avhat they have encountered in the Avorld of ghosts 
— the river of the dead Avith its snake-bridge, or 
SAvinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tj^or, op. cit. ii. 60). Brebeuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk Avhich bridges the river of death, and hoAV 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss (?6. p. 94). _ Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as it had experienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the bridge came 
to signify the ordeal Avher^y the good and the 
evil Avere sifted. Catlin (North Amer. Ind. ii. 127) 
refers to the ChoctaAV idea that souls at death 
travel far AvestAvards to Avhere the long, slippe^, 
barkless, pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river : the good 
pass safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
Avicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dAvell in a dark, hungry, Avretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. L p. 435; 
for similar beliefs among the OjibAA’as and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see l^lor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, p. 360; and on the ideas of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as Avell as 
the Indians of South America, see Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 ff.). 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, Avide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the mediasval mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under Avorld over 
Avhich every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men snould have formed the theory that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict betAveen the 
deAuls on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the possession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integi-ol part of the Parsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chinvat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fight for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge (Fargard vii. 52). A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children’s game, Avhich is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everpvhere fundamentally the same. NeAvell 
has described it as it is played in America 
(Games and Songs of American Children, Neiv 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shoAvs hoAv it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) as ‘ London 
Bridge.’ Haddon (op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in SAVabia the tAvo keepers of the ‘ Golden Bridge’ 
are called respectively the ‘ Devil ’ and the 
‘Angel’; in France the game is known as 
‘ Heaven and Hell ’ ; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘ Open the Gates.’ The gates are those 
or the Inferno and Paradiso. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘ Wlien 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the tAvo 
girls Avho represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
difierent directions, followed by their subjects, 
Avhile the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast Avith the pathetic 
songs and sAveet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that the game is mentioned ly Rabelais (c. A.D. 
1533) under the name of the ‘Fallen Bridge.’ In 
German versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘ King and Emperor,’ or ‘ Sun and Moon.’ 
In this latter form the game has been one of the 
■ few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘ The Bridge of Holland ’ (Die holldndische 
BriicJce). An Irisn version of it obliges the little 
rirls to dress as angels, while one personates the 
devil. The bridge, Avhich is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fail repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to imdergo a test Avhether 
he Avul be the devil’s captiA'e or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line draAim on the 
ground. And thus Ave find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge — an idea current in the 
very earliest ages of the Avorld — perpetuated to- 
day amongst ourselves in the games AA’hich oar 
children play. 

iii. The sEin - sacred character of the 

BRIDGE, SDBSEQDENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
RIVER -SPIRIT. — This is the third stage in the 
groAvth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
offered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
it be some kindred idea Avhich Bm at the root of 
the Japanese custom of bridge-diAunation (hashi- 
ura)l The end-post of a bridge is a wo-bashira, 
i.e. a male pillar or phallus, _ and, as persons pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpreted 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indieation from the gods of Avhat is desired to be 
learned. The bridge is a place Avhere it is believed 
‘sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. ^ston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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, ' It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find : — 

I. The origin of the name ‘pontifex’ as the 
primitive ‘ priest-engineer.’— It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an ofiended river -spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who .was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his feUow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for ^peasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
meclianical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than that, the name 
‘pontifex,’ ‘bridge-builder’ {trompons and f ado ; 
see Smith’s Gr. and Rom. Ant. 939 f.), should arise, 
suggesting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer ? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 

f athered is probably the true one. The priest whose 
usiness it was to placate the river-divinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge ; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘pontifex,’ 
‘ pontifical,’ ‘ pontifi",’ all of priestly significance (cf. 
MUton for the old connotation of the word ; 

‘ Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss’ 

IParadite Lost, x. 8120.]). 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood. — The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. We have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martius [Livy,_i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title ‘pontifex.’ But no 
sooner ivas the. bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dionys. 
ii. 73, iii. 46; Plut. Nnma, 9; Serv. ad Virg. Mn. 
ii. 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus ; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 
tirely of oak (see the passages quoted in Jordan|s 
Topographie aer Stadt Bom imAUcrthum, 1886, 1, i. 
396 ;varro. Ling. Lat. v. 83 ; Pliny, .HWxxxvi. 16 ; 
Tao. Hist. i. 86 ; Seneca, de Vita Beaia, 26). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. ‘ In the histo^ of man iron is a_modem 
innovation as compared to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone ; therefore, like every inno- 
vation, it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JPh xiv. [1885] p. 167 note, who adduces many 
examples of the prejudice and_ hatred with which 
iron is regarded by the old deities in countries m 
far sundered as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
and Morocco ; he refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 27®). It was therefore a_ religions 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owing 
to the political exigencies of the Eoman commonwealth tliat 
the bridge was alwaj’S kept in its primitive wooden condition 
—-that the bridge might be the more easily broken down at 
roe approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Home was saved by Horatfus Codes keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Homans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, it. 10 ; a fine bronze medallion of Codes and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Pius is figured in Froliner’s 
de rEmpire Rom. 1878, p. 60). J. H. Middleton (Ancient 
Rome in ISSS, 1888, p.^484) and Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, L 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons Sublidus 
Was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all tear ol invasion was 
removed by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Ilanui- 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridra were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known tor centuries before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (sec also 
Marion Crawford, Arc Roma Immortalis, i. 6, iL 127). But this 
theory jails to account tor the perpetuation of the practice 
of retaining the bridge in Its primitive wooden form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, treason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 

3. Transference of the name ‘Pontifex’ to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
Popes. — With the passing of the Kepublic into the 
Empire, the office of Pontifex Maximus tvas con- 
ferred on Au^stus (13 B.C.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and tlius the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named loint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Chrmtianity became the official religion of 
the Koman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff, until finally 
Gratian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Billy’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimns). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tnker and Malleson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eccles. Rome, iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo i. [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertmlian {de Pudidtia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘Audio etiam edictum^ esse proposituni, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet hlaxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.’ The 
correspondence of Cyprian sliows no trace of the re- 
cognition by the African Church of the exclusive 
riglit of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 
625, the monks there address him as ‘Christi 
venerandus Pontifex’ (Thomassin, ed. Bourassd, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ‘ sum- 
mus Pontifex’ by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. 1. 773). The term is first 
applied directly to a bishop of Rome, when 
Anastasins, on the ordination of Pclagins I. to 
that digni^, wrote (A.D. 555) : ‘ et ordinaverunt 
eum pontiticem’ (hligne, op. dt. cxxviii. 611). 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith’s 
Diet. Christ. Ant. iL art. ‘ Pontifex ’) to show that 
in all the succeeding centuries down to the Hth, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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■were styled ‘Pontifex,’ and that ‘Maximus’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 
Papacy in power and worldliness, the title was 
centred in the Pope ; and from the 11 th cent, to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps hy Ancus Martins in the early ages of 
the world^s history, to designate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
offended river-spirit, has been limited to the Pontiff 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. 

4 . The Church assuming control of bridges. — 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
took bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became surrounded ■with many religious associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome, * at tht hri^e, the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ’ (Gtibbon, 
vii. 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 69). 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement III., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bri(^e-Builders ’ 
(Frires Pontifcs, Fratrea Pontifices), The object of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
and for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arches still survive. As a badge they wore a 
pick upon their breast. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John ; 
and as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent., most of their number found their way 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hiat, [Eng. tr.] 
ii. 76 ; Gr 6 goire, Rechcrchea hiatoriques aur lea con- 
grigations hospitaliirea dea frirea pontifea, Paris, 
1818). 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In many cases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by priest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated with the structures which they erected 
(cf. the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated by the 
daughter of a ferryman [Allen, Siat. and Ant. of 
London, ii. 454 ff.]). Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson {Hiat. of 
Cumberland, i. 283) records : ‘ In the year 1360 
a bridge at Great Salkeld was taken away by 
floods ; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop ‘Welton puMished an indulgence 
of 40 days.’ The Bishop of Durham (1311-1316) 
was fond of this practice, as the registry of his 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following ; ‘ His lordship 
grants 40 days’ indulgence to all who -will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge ’ (Regiatrum Palatinum Dunel- 
menae, ed. Hardy, in Rolla Seriea, 1875, i. 615, 
641 [quoted in Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 41]). Similar cases might 
be cited from Devonshire and other records (see 
Walford, ‘ Bridges, their Hist, and Literary Asso- 
ciations ’ in TRHS [now series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Bro^wn gives the facts for Scotland 
{Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, 1904, p. 60). 

Most of the bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built as part of the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Bntain were adorned with these chapels, e.g. 
that at 'Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 


Edward in.; that over the Wye at Monmouth, 
still extant ; that over the Avon at Bath ; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the chisel was dedicated to St. Thomas k Beoket 
(see Walford and Jusserand, opp. citt.). As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact was 
a religious obligation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these mediaeval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen, 
London, ii. 458 note; see also Ritson, Gammer 
(xurton's Garland). Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these mediaeval chapels is that at Droitivich, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes through 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from the 
reading-desk and pulpit (Fosbrooke, Cyc. of Ant. 
p. 147 ; Nash, Worcestershire, i. 329). These 
bridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
middle of the 18th cent, as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of I^ondon forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1761], the basis of Rees’ Cyclopaedia', of Arts, 
Sciences, and Lit. 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this sacredness attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
as a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Olaus Wormius in his Monumentorum Danicorum, 
848 (A.D. 1643), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to preserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
I had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
I erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devD, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, medioeval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation was complete. The ill-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Rliddle Ages, and memories of 
their religions character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil alike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 
pass. It is over a golden bridge at Bingen that 
German tradition asserts that tne spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Rhine, whenever a 
season of unusual plenty betokens that the ■vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
naturally benefited. Thus Longfellow sings {Sonnet 
on Autumn) : ‘ Thou standest, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of Gold ’ ; and again {The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.) : 

‘ God’s blessing on the architects who buUt 
The bridges oer swift rivers and abysses. 

Before impassable to human feet. 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals. 

Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, ns the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leatls from earth to heaven.’ 

LnxiUTCnE.— The writer Is ocquainted with no work which 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr. J. O. Frarer tor kind references to other literature 
bearing on certain aspects of the question, besides the ex- 
cellent note referi^ to above in his article In JPh xlv. {18851 
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p. lEfl. W. Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the^ Mepublie, 1899, well repays very careful study, though the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Suhlicius. Much valuable infor- 
mation, will be found in Mannhardt's Baumkultvs, 1876; 
Grimm’s Deutsche ifythologie'i, 1844; and Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture^, 1891. The literature on • foundation-sacrifices* is 
cited In the text. Mrs. Gomme's work on Traditional Games, 
1894-98, is full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over by Haddon, Study of Man, 1898. Many references to 
other literature are given in Scherman, Materialien stir 6e- 
eehichte der indisehen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 

102-119. G. A. Frank Knight. 

BRIEFS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 

BRINDSBAN (Skr. vpindavana, ‘grove of the 
sacred hasil tree,’ ocymum sanctum ). — A town 
situated on the right bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat, 27“ 33' 20* N. ; long. 77“ 42' 10“ E. The place 
is held sacred as the scene of many adventures in 
the life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest — those of Govinda Deva and Gopinatha, 
dedicated to Kpishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the GopI milkmaids; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kishor, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about A.D. 1690, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu reliCTOUs art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘The 
body of the building,’ says Growse (p. 241), ‘ is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft. 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by 
a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the 
four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, 
but constructed or true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design lias suggested 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries which was considerable in the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. If this were really 
the case, ‘ the temple would be one of the most 
eclectic buildings in the world, having a Christian 
ground-plan, a .Hindu elevation, nnd_ a roof of 
modified Saracenic character.’ But it is most 
improbable that Jesuit missionaries assisted in 
planning a Hindu temple, and, as Growse remarks, 
there are earlier Hindu temples which display a 
similar design. Fergusson regards this as ‘ one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in Indio, 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karauli in Ilil|putana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kishor was built in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1627. Among 
the modem temples, that erected by the Seth 
hankers of Mathura is one of the most remark- 
ahle. It follows the Madras style, with the lofty 
gopuras, or gate-towers, characteristic of the great 
fanes of Southern India. It was built during 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath, or pro- 
cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous efflgies 
in the comers, in which he is taken once a 
ear in procession from his temple to a neigh- 
ouring garden, where a pavilion is erected for 
his reception (Growse, 260 f.). Every event in 
the life of Krishna is the occasion of a local 
festival, of which Growse (ib. 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 

LrrETunjBB.— Growse, Mathurd, a District Memoirs (1SS3), 
ch. viii., where illustrations of the more important sacrea 
buildings will be Jound. The Govinda Deva temple has been 
described by Fergusson, Uistory of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture W. CROOKE. 


BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 

[P. J. Hamilton-Grierson.] 

1 . ‘Relationship’ in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it is 
usual to describe blood-brotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as ‘artificial relationships.’ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight — the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
as natural relationships, and the fact that what 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads ; 

1. The ceremony establishing brotherhood. 

(а) Where blood is employed (}} 2-17). 

(б) Where blood is not employed (§} 18-29). 

U. Where the relation is due to force of eiroumstanees 

(55 30-31). 

lU. The institution among the Southern Slavs ({| 32-43). 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine lata and in 
modem Greece (} 44). 

V. Where the compact u entered into toilh urnnen, dead 

^sons, supernatural beings, or animals (}} 46-40). 

vl. ITnat persons are bounSby the compact ({5 47-48). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact (}} 49^0). 

Till. TFAul legal eonseguenees flow from the compact ({} 61-62). 

ix. General observations on the nature and history of the 
initittUion (?} 63-60). 

1. The ceremony. — (a) Where blood is employed. 

2. Livingstone {Missionary Travels and He- 
searches in South Africa, London, 1857, p. 488) 
describes the rite os practised by the Ralonda 
and shows ns its most usual characteristics. ‘ The 
hands of the parties are joined . . . ; small in- 
cisions are made on the clasped bands, on the pita 
of the stomach of each, and on the riglit cheeks 
and foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
off from these points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is pnt 
into one pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another ; each then drinks the other’s blood, and 
they are snpiiosed to become perpetual friends or 
relations. During the drinking of the beer, some 
of the party continue beating the ground uith 
short clubs, and utter sentences by way of ratify- 
ing the treaty. The men belonging to each then 
finish the beer. The principals in tlie performance 
of "Kasendi” are henceforth considered hlood- 
relations, and are bonnd to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.’ In some cases the parties 
drmk one another’s blood nndilnted. Thus, among 
the people of Rubunga, the ' brothers ’ bent their 
heaM, and sucked tlie blood from each other’s arms 
(Henry M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, 
London, 1878, ii. 286); and a like practice pre- 
vails among the Rokka of Flores (A. Bastian, 
Indonesien oder d. Jnseln d. malaijischcn Archipel. 
pt. iv. ; ‘ Borneo u. Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 65), 
in Syria (H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
Lonaon, 1837, p. 5) and Madagascar (W._ Ellis, 
History of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 187- 
188), among the Karens of Burma (R. M. Luther 
ap. Trumbull, op. cit. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
Grant, A Walk across Africa, London, 1864, p. 
271), and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Join- 
ville, Histoxrc de S. Louys , . . enrichie de nou- 
vellcs observations et dissertations historigves . . . 
par Charles du Fresne, sieur du Cange, Paris, 1668, 
p. 94). Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 
Greeks with so far accommodating themselves to the 
manners of the barbarians, ■with whom they made 
alliances, as to drink their blood {ib. Diss. xxi.); 
and Tacitus {Ann. xii. 47 [Church and Brodribb’s 
tr.]) says of the Iberians nnd Armenians that it 

; -was the custom for tlieir princes, whenever they 
joined alliance, to unite their right hands nnd bind 
the thumbs together in a tight knot ; then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it escape Iw a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
ns that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians made a slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of the other’s 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes ‘ the 
dra-Nving and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
those who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Gentrcu Australia, London, 1904, p. 598; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another ivith their 
blood (see below, § 49). So, too, in ancient Ireland, 
parties to a league are said to have ratified it by 
drinking each otheris blood — a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambrensis, Typogr. 
Hib. iii. 22). 

3. Sometimes the blood of the 'brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid — ^Avater, mne, beer, 
or spirits ; and of this practice instances are sup- 
plied by the natives of Timor (H. 0. Forbes, A 
Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 
mlago, 1878-1883, London, 1885, p, 452) and of 
Bohol (M. de Zuniga, An Historic View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver], London, 1814, i. 
67 ; see also Relation by Loarca s ‘ The Philip- 
pine Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Robertson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1903, v. 161-163), of Amboina, of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar Archipelago, 
of Wetar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
Bassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘Der Abschluss von 
Blutverwandtschaft u. Vertrdgen bei d. Negem d. 
Graslands in Nordkamerun ’ in Globus, 1889, Ixxv. 
1), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; H. 
Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyamwesi (J. Kohler, ‘Das Bantu- 
recht in Ostafrika ’ in Zeits. f, vergl. Eechlsw. xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Beisen in Slid- 
.Mrika in d. Jahren 1849 bis 1857, tr. from the 
Hungarian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 201-202), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in the Forests ^ the Far East\ London, 1863, 
L 116), and the Scythians (Herod, iv. 70). 

4. The ‘brothers’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
pp. 598, 372 ; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
the Karens over their lij)s (Luther, op. cit. p. 313), 
while the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op. cit. p. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in Uhelie 
(J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back, London, 1881, i. 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘ brothers ’ dips a coffee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents it on the palm of his hand to the other, who 
must take it up with his lips (J. Roscoe, ‘ Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda ’ in JAI, 1902, xxxii. 68 ; Kohler, op. cit. 
pp. 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the narties is either mixed -with some 
other liquid and drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S. St. John, 
qp. cit. L 116). 

5. At Mruli, a coffee bean (C. T. Wilson and R. 
WT Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41) ; among the Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (R. Niese, ‘ Die Personen- u. FamUien- 
reoht d. Snaheli ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Bechtsw. xvi 


240) ; and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, 
Wasagara (R. F. Burton, The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 101), 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared ivuth the 
‘ brother’s ’ blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound. 
At the same time each ‘ brother ’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1883, London, 1891, p. 405 ; see 
below, § 66). 

<5. This last instance introduces us to the per- 
formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant [op. cit. p. 108 f.) gives the foUoiving descrip- 
tion of this form os practised by the Wanyamwesi : 

‘The process between Bombay and the Sultan's son, Keer- 
engs, may be mentioned. My consent having been given, a 
mat is spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. All tour squat, as it to have a game at whist ; before 
them are two clean leaves, a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 
cut is made under the riba ot the left side of each party, a drop 
ot blood put on a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who rub 
it with butter twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
torn in pieces and strewn over the “ brothers’ ” heads. A 
solemn address is made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their oa-n sides with 
butter, shaking hands, and wishing each other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition are then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums is sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. ... An Uganda lad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Rehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.' 

Similar usages are said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, cm. cit. i. 114), on the Congo, and 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
London, 1885, i, 385, ii, 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Coniine^, i, 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895 ; JAI 
xxiv. 291 ; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). 

7. In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footorint and 
mingle where it fell (‘ The Long Lay of Brunhild,’ 
in Corpus Poeticum Boreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘ going 
under the turf,’ a ceremony of which an account is 

f iven in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 
celandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 
* cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends were still 
fastto the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored with runes, 
so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear, 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. . . . Now 
they bleed each a vein, and let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it ; 
and all aftenvards fell on their knees, and were to take bands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though be were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.* 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
[Deutsche BeMsalterthumet^, GSttingen, 1881, p. 
119), the ‘ brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and fallmg on their knees, ^peai 
to indicate their abasement before the ffigher 
Powers, and their solemn purification from the 
world. Konrad Maurer [Die Bekehrung d. nor- 
wegischen Stammes sum Christenthum, Munich, 
1855-1856, ii. 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure the 
performance of the promises made. And this 
view seems to receive some support from the follow- 
ing passage : 

• This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earth-collar ; that is, a turf was carven out of a field. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. ... 80 was 
he cleansed who went under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him’ {The Storu of the Laxdalen, done into Engliah by 
E. Proctor, London, 1903, ch. xviii.). 

M. Pappenheim( Die aZtadnisehen Schutzgilden, 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 fF.), however, points out that 
this ceremony was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation -will 
not STUfice for aU three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony^ in making brothers — the 
mixing of the blood Avith the earth — as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb — bom of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit. i. 423). 

8. Muir (Life of Mahomet, London, 1858, i. 
ccxlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 

oraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their nands in blood, whUe 
their opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the KaTia. Robertson Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
— the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He shows (op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances water or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each rives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 
put their tongues to it’ (of. W. Crooke, ‘The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in JAI 
xxviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorum Historice, Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii 5; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sail, de Conj. Cat. 22 ; Plut. VU. 
Puhlicolce iv. [both statements are re^rded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Bomische Forschungen, 
Berlin, 1864, L 332, n. 1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘ making brothers ’ (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm (op. cit. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage : 

• Oaths among the Scj-ths are accompanied with the followinp 
ceremonies : a largo earthen bowl Is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knile 
or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a Javelin, all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, ns do 
also the chief men among their followers.’ 

So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘ dip their weapons into a mix- 
ture of -which blood forms the principal ingredient’ 
(T. G, Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
o/" the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian (Toxaris, 31), 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
adritional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of their swords in the blood, hmd them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties ; and this 
view is corroborated by the curious practice of 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 


scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
from a pod, upon the wounds (Stanley, The Congo, 
iL 89 ; cf. Hutter, op. cit. p. Iff. as to the 
Bali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaJdng Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting practised by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
ing to St. John (op. cit. i. 55), 

‘a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
after calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty', plunged their spears into the animal, and then 
exchanged weapons. Dramng their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the afiair.’ 

So, too, the Garos swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal; the compact 
by putting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 
p, 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman latvyers explained the word 
‘wapentake’ in reference ‘to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms ’ 
(W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land"^, Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows : 

•Ipse veto crecta lancea sun ah omnibus secundum morem 
fcoduB accipiebat ; omnes enim quotcuot venissent cum lanccis 
suis ipsiua bostam tangebant et ita conflrmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessx’ 

Du Cange (Glossarium mediae et infimae Latini- 
tatis, ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘Anna’ [Anna 
mutare]) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the early kings of England made them- 
selves ‘fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
protect one another and to join in preserving the 
kingdom from its enemies. G. Tamossia (VAffra- 
tellamento, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum conjunctio, but a modus per strepi- 
turn concussorum armorum plehiscita conaendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770 f. ; Tac. Germ, xi.. Hist. v. 15). 

ro. Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, The Congo, ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner (Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgebied van d. Berito, 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with -which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brothers,’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 
place, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 
nolding_ an animal -while it is being slaughtered 
for sac^ce. instance of this sacrificial cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kumi of Chittagong. 
Among them, the pturties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he _ raises his ddo and invokes the river-spirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scattera them to the -winds. "With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers ’ 
(T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusnns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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11. Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
tlie rite. Tlie parties publicly announce their 
reasons for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate ; and 
eiich ‘ brother,’ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having uttered the wish that the 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or bound to his arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation’ (qp. cit. p. 6f.; 
see below, § 21). 

12. Probably Grimm (op, cit. p, 194 ; cf. Livy, i. 
32) is iustified in referring to the notion of union 
brought about by an exchange of blood both the 
‘hasta sanguinea praeusta’ of the Romans — the 
symbol of the declaration of war by a united 
people — and the ‘Fiery Cross’ of the Scottish 
Hi^ilanders — the half-burnt stake dipped in blood 
which called the clans to arms agamst a com- 
mon foe. 

13. A group of observances in which the intro- 
duction of weapons forma a prominent feature 
seems to be susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Forbes (op. cit. p. 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blood in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or laru (palm-wine) is poured. Having 
provided themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and spear from the Luli chamber of their 
own houses, or from the Uma-Luli of their suhu, 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
fig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which — 
after pledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin— the remainder is poured. Then each swears, 
‘ If I be false, and be not a true friend, may mj 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it 
does from the bamboo 1 ’, the bottom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a ivitness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Trumbull (op. cit. p. 316 ff.) con- 
nects — erroneously, we venture to think — the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cross ’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Southern Arabia (see A. von Wrede, 
JReise in Hadhramaut, Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 S'.; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
i.s an accessory only, is, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itself constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, (w. cit. p. 313). Trumbull (qp. cit. pp. 
26611., 316) refers in this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel ; but the Israeli tish 
practice seems to be susceptible of an altogether 
different explanation (see Robertson Smith, Jiel. 
Sem.\ London, 1894, p. ISSlff".). What then was the 
purpose served by the introduction of weapons? 
It may be that it was the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an instance 
from Madagascar may be cited. W. Ellis (Hist, 
of Madag. p. 188 IT.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrA (a form of the blood-rite), says that 
‘to obtain the blood, a slight incision is made in the skin 
covering the centre of the bosom, eignlflcantlycalled ambavafo, 
"the mouth of the heart" . . . Some gunpowder and a ball are 
brought, together with a small quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass. A fowl also is procured ; its head 
is nearly cut off ; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony." The parties then join in pronouncing a 
long finprecatlon upon the oath-breaker, in which occur the 
following invocations: ‘Oh'^the mouth of the heart! Oh the 
ball ! Oh tlie powder 1 Oh the ginger 1 Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering in its blood 1" And then follows the statement: 
‘If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness." 

Take again nutter’s (op. cit. p. Iff.) account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon : 

It seems to consist of two parts — the making of ‘brothers’ 
and the making oath to keep the covenant. The parties, hold- 
ing kola and pepper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual friendship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘ brothers ’ was mixed 


with palm-wmo and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite. Bullets were produced, and, while imprecations 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Each ‘brother’ pricked his arm, and the hullets, some 
scrapinM of redwood, together with several fetish articles, 
human hones, and two bleeding human ears were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a ram was slaughtered by one of the 
‘ brothers," while the others held it fast, its blood falling on the 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into which bullets were dropped ; and the contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the trench. Then the 
‘ brothers ’ poured wine on the trench, and, having set a Jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbetl one another’s 
arms and breasts with the wood, while words of magic were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and horns of wine were 
distributed among the followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles thrown into the trench and the 
stone placed upon it serve as ‘witness’ of the compact, derives 
support from the practice of theJChlnhwans in making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth ; 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tlamai, ‘Die 
Erforschung d. Tsebinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ in Olobus, 1890, Ixx. 03 ff.). A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dusuns. According to 
F. Hatton’s account {North Borneo, London, 1886, p. 201 f., 
cf. pp. 203, 207), the Whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug, a foot in depth, a large water-jar was placed in it, the 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
Jar, and the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men. The divinity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air ; and the 
guns of the Europeans were placed upon the Jar, out of which 
each man took a little earth. 

14. But -weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a different purpose ; they 
are ‘ invoked,’ that is to say, ‘ to punish treachery’ 
(D. M. Smeaton, The Loyal Karans of Burma, 
London, 1887, p. 169). When two vDlages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 
gifts, and are entertained with food and dnnk. 
WhUe they are eating, a large bowl of liquor is 
prepared. The elders add some drops of pigs’ or 
chickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound each other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. The 
elders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket. Then one of them comes forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
feasters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solemnity is called pala (Riedel, op. cit. p. 128_f.). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the imprecation, 
nor does he state the purpose for -i^ich the 
weapons are introduced. It is, however, instruc- 
tive to^observe that, in the Ceramese procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a parang 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along with 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the effect, inter 
alia, that his throat snail be cut with a parang 
and his body pierced with arrows (ih. p. 116). 
Further, in the Tanembar and Timor-Laut Islands, 
in making brothers, sea- water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together -with a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a bowl and mixed with tho blood 
of the contracting parties. Dudjlaa is inv’oked as 
■witness to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond. He shall be unstable 
as the sea, weak as a man drunk with palm-wine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served as a memorial or ‘ witness ’ (ib. p. 284)._ It 
is thought that these practices throw some light 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
pela ceremony (see also Riedel, op. cit. p. 398, as to 
brother-making at Leti), and that a similar ex- 
planation applies to the two instances which 
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follow. Among the 'Wazaramo, 'Wazeguro, and 
AVasagara, the candidates for brotherhood seat 
themsselves opposite to one another, their hows and 
arrows being placed across their thighs, * whilst a 
third person wa\’ing a sword over their heads 
vociferates curses against any that may break the 
brotherhood ’ (Burton, op. cit. L 114) ; and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions of shnr^Jening a knife upon it, both join- 
ing in pronouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
breaker (Cameron, op. cit. i. 333). A somewhat 
similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
AVakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
Hohnel, Zum Rudolph-Sec und Stcphanie-See, 
A’'ienna, 1891, p. 341 f. ; A. ArkeU-Hardwick, An 
Ivory Trader tn North Kenia, London, 1903, p. 
147). 

15. It is, of course, plain, from soma of the 
examples of the ceremony "with which we have 
been dealing, that the blood employed is not 
always that of the contracting parties (sea C. Hose 
and W. McDougall, ‘ The Kdations between Men 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ in JAI, 1901, xxxi, 209 ; 
cf. p. 185). In very many cases it is that of their 
proxies (Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 5 J. Thomson, 
Through Ma.sai Land, new ed. London, 1887, p. 
88 j Cameron, op. cit. i. 333 ; Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent, ii. 146, 332). _ Sometimes tiie 
‘ brothers ’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
in the blood of a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Schuver, Reisen im oiberen Nilgebiet, Ergilnzungs- 
heft, No. 72, to Peterm. Mitth. p. 60), or they are 
marked with its blood— the blood of a pig among 
the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. i. 117, 76), of a goat 
among the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, qp. at, 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 
(ib. pp. 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
mtu blood drawn from a bullock’s ear(Ze Tcheou- 
Li, ou Rites des Tcheou, tr. from the Chinese by E. 
Biot, Paris, 1851, i. 126, ii. 247 f.). Or the blood 
may be that of a human victim, either stupefied 
with drink, as among the wild tribes of Mexico 
(H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of N. America, London, 1876, i, 636, 637 ; 
see below, § 48), or slain, as among the Danoms 
of Borneo (Schwaner, qp. cit. ii. 77). 

16. Some of these ceremonies are plainly sacri- 
ficial, arid recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
formation of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(iii. 8 [Kawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us that, 

• when two men would swear a Iriendahlp, they stand on each 
side of a third ; he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the 
inside of the hand of each near the middle Oncer, and, taking 
a piece from their, dress, dips it in the blood of each, and 
moistens therewith seven stones lylnir In the midst, calling the 
while on Bacchus and Urania.' 

Kobertson Smith identifies these divinities with 
OrotaJ and Alilat (Rcl. Sem.’‘ p. 316), and observes 
that at Mecca, within lustorical times, 

• the form of the oath was that each party dipped their hands 
in a pan of blood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
had substituted the blood of a victim for human blood, hut 
they retained a feature which Herodotus had missed, they 
licked the blood as well as smeared it on the sacred stones. ... 
The seven stones in Herodotus arc, of course, sacred stones, the 
Arabic ansab, Hebrew ina^lbSth, which, like the sacred stones 
at the Ka'ba, were originall}' Btotylia, Uetliels or god-boxes.’ 
He adds that the essence of the rite was that the parties 'com- 
mingled their blood, at the same Umo appljdng the blood to 
the god or fetish so .as to make him a party to the covenant 
tiso” [Kinship, etc., pp. 67, 69, COX 

17. In some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
of garments or weapons or gifts fonns a part. 
Thus St. John (qp. at. L 117), in speaking of the 
Kayans, says that 

'they sometimes varj" the ccremonj", though the variation may 
be confined to the Kinlahs. who live fartlier up the river, and 
are Intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is brought and 
placed between the two who arc to bo Joined in brotherhood. 
A chief addresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with a 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast Is then tffled, and, 
after an exchange of Jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig.' 

So, too, among the AVachaga, an exchange and 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 
Das Banturecht, p. 40). -Among the Kanowit 
Da3'aks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
anim^ and then exchanged weapons’ (St. John, 
op. cit. i. 65). Again, among the Dusims, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, in 
which, having invoked his god, the chief ana the 
traveller held the head and legs of a fowl, while a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, qp. cit, p. 195 ; 
see below, § 20). 

(6) Where blood is not employed. 

18. AVe shall now proceed to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritufl. Thus, among the 
Mapuches the compact is made by an exchange of 
names, one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamb to tne other to bo eaten by him 
(E. R. Smith, The Araucanians, New York, 1855, 
M. 261, 262; see also E. P6ppig, Reise in Chile, 
Peru, u. auf die Amazonenstrome udhrend d. 
Jahre 1SS7-1SSS, Leipzig, 1835, i. 384 f., as to the 
Pehuenches). The Keschi&t of Lake Rudolph make 
‘brothers’ with strangers by eating pieces of the 
liver of a sheep together (A Donaldson Smith, 
Through Unknoum African Countries, London, 
1897, p. 297 ; according to v. Hfihnel, qp. cit. p. 667, 
660, they spit upon the sheep and pour milk upon 
it; see oelow, § 21); and of the Abors it is said 
that they ‘hold as inviolate any’ engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat ns food. This 
is called sengmung. Each party to the enragement 
must give to the other some animal to tw killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast be held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, qp. cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and that of the tna^us ceremony 
among the Khoi-lOioin. The parties to the rito 
last mentioned must be relatives. A man, for ex- 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
daughter. On a day fixed, tlio nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, where it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘nnvel-cntting’). The animal is divided^- 
tween uncle and nephew, each of whom cats his 
share apart from the other — ^generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled with the kidney-fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. AV. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia, London, 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the flesh being eaten 
apai-t by strangers. After the meal the uncle gives 
the nephew Ins hand, promises to bo a father to 
liim, and asks him not to injure him in any way. 
Some days afterwards the uncle gives a feast m 
return. He slaughters an animal in the house of 
his sister — the mother of the ranu with whom he is 
entering into the magus— tmi afterwards gives 
him the best of his cows. The covenant draws the 
ties of relationship more closely together, but does 
not form a new bond (C. A\ andrer, ‘ Die Khoi- 
Khoin odor Nainan,’ in H. S. Stcinmetz, Rcchtsvcr- 
haltnisse von cingeborenen Vblkem in Afrika «. 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 315 f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘ chopping juju.’ A kola 
nut is placed on a hrm^s tray with water poured on 
it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, Benin, 
the City of Blood, London, 1897, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or bj 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
said to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). The Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit mto their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (H. H. Eisley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41). Among the Mals, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes (ib. p. 49). When 
a man of the Murmi — a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
— desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman officiates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship, ‘ The adopted 
brothers may not address or spealc of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed’ (t6. p. 111). A somewhat similar account 
18 given of the Limbus (ib, p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasamonians: ‘When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the otner to 
drink out of his hand ; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it.’ In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(r. HShnel, op. cit. p. 315 f.) j and it is said of the 
wild tribes 01 the Naga Hills that, when peace is 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite sides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and approached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mugs of wine (R. 6. 
Woodthorpe, ‘ Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAI xi. 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends by taking off a 
great part of their oivn clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 
AnAceount of Voyages in the Southern HemUphere, 
London, 1773, ii. 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Raja, that with them an exchange of caps 
is as certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting in the Himalayas, London, 
1854, p. 108) ; and a similar statement is mode re- 
garding the Khamtis (H. B. Roivney, The Wild 
Tribes of India, London, 1882, pp. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex- 
change of clothing (Merker, op. cit. p. 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossarium, ut ctt. supr.); 
and, according to flie same authority (Diss. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joinville (ut cit. supra), where 
many other instances will be found), it was the 
practice of the Saracens to make fnendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
Diomede (Horn. H. vi. 235 ; see Tamassia, qp. cit. 
p. 6 ff.) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamtis that ‘by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends, 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him^ (Rowney, op. ctt.); and 
Dalton (op. cit. p. 20) gives a like account of the 
Mishmis. 

21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Reschi&t (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit. p. 297, 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost- 
Afrikas, Die materielle Cultur d. Dan&kil, Galla, 
u. Som&l, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 
660). Jose^ Thomson gives an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira ; 

•A goat was brought, and, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in uehaud (black magic), and, finally, 
to promise that 1 would do no harm to the country. The other 
car was then taken by the Sultan’s ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to us, that 
food would be given, and ail articles stolen returned. The 
goat was then killed, and a strip of skin cut oH the forehead, 
in which two slits were made.‘ The Sultan’s representative 
‘ taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the Joint. I had next to take 
the atrip, still keeping it on my own finger, and to do the same 
for' him ‘ through the upper slit. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our fingers ’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
‘ kishogno ’ ( J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba — 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘ Ethnographisohe 
Notizen iiber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren ’ in ZE 
X. 386). Further, Trumbull (op. cit. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority (‘Tod’s Travels,^ Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the Raj’put races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers’ together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 

lication of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 

outhem Somali spits on his right_ hand and rubs 

it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman ; and among the Oromd, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47) ; and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate good-will ; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it wm to their mind the 
proper way of giving solemnity to a league^ of 
friendship' (G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, 
tr. by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, L 205). _ A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Keymis, Second Voyage to Guiana in 
the year 1696 ; R. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga- 
tions ... of the English Nation^ . . . London, 
1598-1600, iii. 677), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
off Senegambia (E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264) ; and Grimm 
(qp. dt. p, 194) observes that the old northern 
s^bol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, qp. cit. ii. 258 ff., where many 
instances in which saliva is employed are collected). 

23. A remarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to by Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Native Tribes of 
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South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, 5. 32 ff.). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyen that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traflio between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes— agents who will not by coilusion cheat their em- 
ployers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child 
bom to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tj’ing it up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kaldukc. 
Ho then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him ; neither 
must he speak to them.’ 

We leam from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 

ii. 254) that, ‘ if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible ; but yet there must never be any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.' 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit. p. 33). 

24. Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuches, one of the 
parties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred os 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives' (E. R. Smith, op. eit. p. 262 ; see also Pdppig, op. off. 
1. S81 f. os to the Fehuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names with men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 185S~1S64, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and K. W. Felkin, op. cit. i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A • Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of 1777-1180, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Hnohine [J, Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamisso, in 
O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Beertnfs Straits, London, 1821, 

iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 

his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
him); and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v, 125, 
131 f. ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of S.M.S. London, 1847, 

L 209 f., where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Caribs 
(Histoire naturelle ct morale des Res Antilles de 
VAm6rinue\ Kotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River ... in the years 
1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, iiL 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 5^5, note), the 
Shastika Indians (S. Powere, Tribes of California: 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Vovage round the World 
. . . inl78S-1788, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N. W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 
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I. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
ilnrray fG. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and Nero Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
69) and in New Zealand (J. S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Bussell, 'Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia’ in JRGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘ they mb their noses -with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by robbing your nose and mentioning 
your name ; then rob noses again with names ex- 
changed.’ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
ship by robbing^ noses and exchanging names (G. 
Wukes, Narrative of the U.S. E^loring Expedi- 
tion during the years 18S8-184S, London, 1845, iv. 
51) ; and de Sainson rives a very similar account 
of the ceremow at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urvillo, 
Voyage de la Corvette ‘ L’ Astrolabe' : Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents (ib. v. 329) ; and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233 ; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Worh ana Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
ISSS, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘ brothers ’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25. Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship — uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew— and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘ Mccurs et Coutumes des 
Fndgiens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
dAnthrop, de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males ; for 
ivomen, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Eom, 1S8S-1883, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association {oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as wdl as 
immarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227; G. Viehe, ‘Die Ovaherero,’ in S. B. Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 304 ; see also J. Kohler, ‘ Becht 
d. Herero’ in Zeits. f, vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting parallel to these female 
associations is furnisned by the OrSons. ‘ When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
Wends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of gooduill, but are “my flower’’ or 
" my gin ” or " my meet to smile ” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea (J. Konler, 
‘Becht der Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and m certain districts of the Abruzri 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218 f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 84. 

20. Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends ; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Roef.-y Moun- 
tains ... in the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
from the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i. 117, 235 ; see also W J ilcGee, ‘ The Sionan 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur- 
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eau of Ethnology to the .. . Smithsonian Inst. 
1893-1894, Wasnington, 1897, p. 178) ; the exist- 
ence of a similar institution has been noted among 
the Wyandot {First Annual Report . . . 1879- 
1880, Washington, 1881, p. 68), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire do la Nouvclle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 14) ; and J. Adair {The 
History of the American Indians, London, 1775, 
p. 190) says that the Cherokees ‘ reckon a friend 
in the same rank with a brother both with regard 
to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
In Fiji, 

* Instances of persons devoting themselves spedallv to arms 
are not uncommon. The manner in which they do this is 
sin^iar, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract: 
and the two men entering Into it are rooken ol os man and 
wile, to indicate the closeness ot their mUitaiy union. By this 
mutual bond the two men pledge themselves to oneness ol pur- 
pose and effort, to stood by each other in every danger, de- 
lendlng each other to the death, and, 11 needlul, to die together. 
In the case ol one ol the parties wishing to become married in 
the ordinary style to one ot the other sex, the lormer contract 
is duly declared void ' (T. Williams and J, Calvert, Fiji and the 
Fijians, ed. G. S. RoweS, London, 1860, L 46-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan tribes : 

* Individuals enter into engagements to support each other in 
speciffc enterprises, or in all cases that may arise. These alli. 
ances are called Goondees, and they may include any number 
ol persons. The connexion between two persona in the same 
Goondee is reckoned stronger than that ol blood. They are 
bound to mve up all they have, and even their lives, lor each 
other. A Goondee between two cblels is not dissolved even by 
a war between their tribes ; they may even Join in the battle, 
hut os soon os the contest is over their lidendshlp is renewed. 
Goondees also take place between tribes * (M. Elphlnstone, An 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul , . , new ed. London, 
1839, U. 4). 

With these brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic * Soldurii ’ and ‘ Ambacti,’ whom Csesar 
(de Bell. Gall, iii, 22, vi. 16) mentions. 

Throughout all Circassia there exist frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which ‘ are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the fine of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
‘ as freely as if they were brothers in reality ’ ( J. 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia during 
the years 1837-1839, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
members of a fraternity are regarded as spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage {ih. 
p. 347). 

28. J. Macgillivrty {Narrative of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to be bound 
to assist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to be the white man’s kota^a — the 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
‘younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Howitt, op. cit. pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it subsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to bo classed not ivith blood-brotherhood, but 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the ^aarwater Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 
J. Burchell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, ii. 555 ; cf. R. F. Burton, op. cit. ii. 
65 ; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29. Li this connexion a curious belief of the 
Algonquins may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (S. de Champlain, CEuvres, ed. 
by C. H. Laverdifere, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair {op. ct<. pp. 18^184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the bones of a relative with those of an enemy or 
even of a stranger (cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship, 
pp. 314, 315). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relations into which the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
of the ‘ brothers.’ Livingstone {Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 626) tells us that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered ivith blood from one of the small arteries. 
‘You were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood- relation.’ Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the imirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one another no longer by name, but as ‘ my man ’ 
(J. Kohler, ‘ Recht d. Papuas ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. 
Reditsw. xiv. 366 ; cf. Brooke, on. cit. iL 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision (hoguera) is ob- 
served by the Bechuanas and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi. All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
band {mopato) recognize *a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and audress 
each other by the title of molekane, or ‘ comrade.’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe be is greeted to 
the nwpato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe he belongs and does duty as a member’ 
(Livingstone, op. cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 
Etudes sur la langue stchuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the Basutos). Again, among the Kumai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever aftenvards address 
each other’s Avife as ‘ wife,’ and each other’s chil- 
dren as ‘child,’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Melbourne, etc., 
1880, pp. 198-199). With this tie may be com- 
pared tee relation between lads and those who 
operate on them in the initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 248, 260). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, boys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not maity each othePs 
sisters {Rep. of Camb. Anthr. Exp. to Torres^ Straits, 
V. 211). It may be noted that at Nukahiva, pro- 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World during the 
years 1803-1807, London, 1813, i. 121). 

31. Among the Wakamba, the relation of pro- 
tector and protegd is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to his protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be- 
tween them, teat the protegd is made free of the 
house and the wife of his protector (Hildebrandt, 
loc. cit. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24«- 47 =® ; H. Ewald, Die Alterthumer 
d. Volkes IsraeP, Gottingen, 1866, p. 26) and the 
KaBr mode of making a vow (H. Somerset, 
Adventures in Cajfraria, London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled m this connexion, m well as a 
practice of some Australian tribes in mvearing 
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friendship (G. Grey, Journals of Two Eameditiom 
^Discovery in North-West and Western Australia, 
London, 1841, ii. 342; cf. Spencer-Gillen ^ pp. 656, 
660; but see R. Brough Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria, London, 1878, i. 614), Hildehrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
lips to a woman’s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
soluble bond between himself and her tribe, which is 
thenceforth hound to protect him {loc. cit. supra). 

iii. The institution among the SouUiem Slavs, 

32. We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution — to the countries of the Southern Slava, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church, Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel ; and 
we shall commence ■with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian' 
authority quoted by F, S, Krauss (Sitte und Branch 
d. Sudslaven, Vienna, 1885, p, 628), the priest offers , 
up a prayer in which he dw5ls upon the reciprocal j 
duties of the ‘ brothers.’ He makes them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
■with ■wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed, Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but S, Ciszewski (Kimstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft bci den Sudslaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp, 
60-68) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative e^vidence from many other quarters. (See 
§ 40 below.) 

33. We are told (M. Chopin et A. Uhicini, Pro- 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines, Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘per anna,’ kno^ivn to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who ^vish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several friends as ■witnesses. They lay their arms 
crossAvise on the floor, and, after sweanng that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
excnange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34. According to Medaco^vid (cited by Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
fnendship only but of relationship — the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. _He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘ little brotherhood.’ It is constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘brothers’ exchange gifts; 
and he who first expressed the ■wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘ Brothers ’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a stUl more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 
prayer M'hile they stand under the stola, and, 
having drunk wine from the chalice to which they 
sot their lips at the same time, they eat a cnnnb 
of the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they Mss one another thrice ; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, Mssing one another, and exchanging 
gifts. A. Fortis (Viaggio in Dalmasia, Venice, 
1774, i. 68 ff.) tells us that ho was present in 
the church of Perusid when a union between two 
young Morlak girls was solemnized on the stcps of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of tliis sort between persons of different sexes were 
less common than they had been in the_ past. 
According to Krauss {op. cit. p. 641), the ‘ sisters ’ 
are always together— in church, at work, and in 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and oma- 
«aents, and address one another as ‘little sister,’ 
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‘my gold,’ ‘my little fawn.’ No relationship 
cotdd be more intimate or more affectionate (sea 
§ 25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 

35. In some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed irithout wine-dtinMug or witnesses ; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the nte exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, ■\rithout the 
intervention of the Churcli. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles that of a marriage (CiszewsM, 
op. cit. pp. 35-36). 

36. All the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left._ The priest hands a candle ■to eacb- 
,Each lays his right nand on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar ■vrith crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 
procal duties of the brothers are laid do^wn, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 
priest exchanges the crosses and canfies which the 
brothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers Mss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place {ib. p. 37). 

37. It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
■with a small cord which he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and lays &em on 
their heads; and, after halving said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, imtying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty {ib. p, 38; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38. Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afteru’ords a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
girts ore again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforward regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry ; and this land 
of union may be contracted by men uith men, by 
men irith ■women, or by women ivith women {ib. 
p. 39), 

39. In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking wine, and by 
exchanging gifts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to whimi the whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the 'brotners make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents— veiy often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry Jit. pp. 54-59). 

40. From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied irith notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood arc 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage {ib. pp. 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs {ib. pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist's day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same holy 
day, the brothers exchange bnnehes of twigs, witn 
needles like the pine, in presence of their inrited 
guests, and, haring pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thencefonvard they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations. After this exchange 
of 'blood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of tmgs, 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another 
presents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewed — the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion was the younger brother’s mest, being now ; 
his host (t 6 . p. 44 f., and see § 32 above). 

41 - In Bulgaria, abend of brotherhood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters bom in the corre- 
sponding month in different years, and also twin 
children, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that or the other. 
A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued ; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices ; be- 
tween foster-brothers; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of their marriage (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 4-22, 
101 ff.). 

42 . Ciszewski {op, cit. p. 84 ff.) supplies two in- 
stances in which the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command ; and Krauss (qp. 
cit. p. 633) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood with another, he ivill deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see below, § 46), 

43 . Another form of brotherhood mentioned by 
Ciszewski (qp, cit, p. 72 ff.) and Krauss {op. cit. p, 
632) is that made between a man who is in extreme 
danger and another to whom he appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same ome 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss (qp. cit. p. 638). A girl who has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to be her brother. He is bound to guard 
her as if she were his own sister ; and, were he to 
illtreat her, he would be regarded os a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv.^ The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modem Greece. 

44 . It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Homan lawgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion. A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7 c. de Jffered. Instit. 6 . 24) is in the 
following terms : 

‘ Neo apud peregrinos fratrem sibi quisqnam per adoptlonem 
hcere polerat. Oum igitur quod patrem tuum volulsse facere 
dicis irritum sit, portionem hereditatis, quam Is adversus quern 
Bupplicas velut adoptatus frater beres institutus tenet, restitui 
tdbi curae habebit praeses provinclae.’ 

It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood with 
that of adoption, and that the former, which was 
completely foreign to Homan ideas, was treated as 
if it were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force. The same view received 
effect in a collection of Syro-Roman lows {Syrisch- 
romisches Rechtsbuch, revised and edited by K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to the 6 th cent, of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
compact of brotherhood with another so that they 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact. For their wives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the 11th cent, refused to 
recognize dJeX^oroifa, or ddrX^orolijirjt, or ddehtpo- 


TToiyda as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Church, especially to her monks ; and the argu- 
ment against it w’hich found most favour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13tli century ; 
i) Ota-is fujxti Tyv ij ipitris Si vlhv iiriyiyvdffKa 

Sti yevvfiaewt, &5c\<poirod(iv Si oiSa/iiot. Still, the 
ceremony was practised frequently and in many 
places ; and although the Church forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rites. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a Tvev/iartici] &Se\^lm]s, 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op. cit. pp. 265- 
256; Tamassia, qp. cit. p. 63 ff.; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien fiber die kfinstliche Verwandt^ 
schaft ’ in Zeits.f. vergl. Rcchtsw. v. 438 ; Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 69). 

V. Where the compact is entered into with 
■vfomca, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals. 

45 . We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thus, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into it with women (Krauss, op. cit. pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and women with women (tJ. p. 
641); and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Orfions, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 
§ 25), and the Swahili (Niese, qp. cit. p. 240). Nor 
ore these compacts always confined to mortals, if 
wo may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Ragusa to those whom they regard as 
ivitches (Ciszewski, cit, pp. 69-71 ; of, Frazer, 
Golden Bought London, 1900, iii. 380, note)._ In 
some coses the bond seems to be formed \vith a 
dead enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 

•It fa treated with the greatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their language fa 
capable are abundantly lavished on it; the most dainty morsels 
are tbru^ into its moutb, and it fa Instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tribe of its 
captors, its spirit must bo always with them ; sirih leaves and 
betelnuto are given to it, — and, finally, a cigar Is frequcnUy 
placed between its ghastly and pallid Ups. None of this dis- 
gusting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
but all to propitiate the spirit by kindness’ (H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848, p. 207). 

46 . This curious ceremony recalls to us the tr^t- 
ment of the dead bear by 8 ome_ of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Cnarlevoix (qp. cit. v, 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the bom, and, having filled the 
anim^’s jaws with smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the bear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracies in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macrae 
(‘Account of the Kookies or Lunctaa’ in Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1803, vii. 189) as to the re- 
venge which the tribesmen take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk-tale we read 
of a bad man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts {FLJ, London, 1883, i. 309) ; and in Sarawak 
a man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. There- 
after he is quite safe from crococUles (C. Hose and 
W. McDougall, op. cit. p. 190 f.; see above, § 42). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact. 

47 . In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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npon those "who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, m. cit. p. 
452; Schwaner, ojo. cit. i. 214-216; Kohler, *Das 
Banturecht,’ loc. dt. xr. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach farther in tbe/atidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘ going under the turf,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
op. cit. p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 
Yahgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzri, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite hind not themselves only, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘ the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement ; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it ha a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, qp. cit. p. 313) ; 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 462). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wild peoples of theNaga hills (Woodthorpe, qp. cit. 
p. 211), the natives or the Bismarek ArchipelaM 
(E. Sorge, ‘ Nissan-Inseln in Bismarck- Arcnipd.' 
in Steinmetz, qp. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
qp. cit. L 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
‘Das Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts in the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving guts from the ‘ brothers’ ; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, 
p. 488 f.), Ceramese (Riedel, qp. cit. pp. 128-129), and 
Bulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p._ 1]). A 
very curious instance of the_ representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
(qp. cit. L 636-637). He says m certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make * a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationsliip ’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It is, of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
qp. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘ the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his “friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin ’ {Eel. Sem.’^ p. 316 ; see Herod, iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slays each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his cnosen brother, the brotherhood bemg 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, ot. cit. p. 
624 ; Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 99-101) ; and, among 
the Somali and Orom6, a stranger adniitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to nil the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, qp. cit. p. 246). 

viL What purposes are served by the compact 

49. It is clear from what has already been said 
that the rights and duties ^yhich spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a formal de- 
claration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the OrSons and m certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 25). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18) ; while, among the 
Swahili, the sole efiect of the relation is to est^lish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, qp. cit. p. 240). 
In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, ns, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfully 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 
•the drawing nnd also the drinking of blood on certain spedfll 
occasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
In the ceremony are thereby bound together In friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible ’ (see above, 5 2X 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 

•assembled together, and, alter each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras nnd sprinkled it over one another ’(Spencer nnd Gillen, 
The Northern Tribes, p. B9S, cf. p. 65011.). ‘Sometimes, lor 
the same purpose, blood is drawn Irom the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasions a man, declining thus to pledge himsell, will 
have his mouth lorccd open and the blood poured into it’ (ib. 
p. 69SX 

Among the Hungarians of the 0th cent, the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Sohwandtner, Scriptores 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 

•the contracting parties bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the blood of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number ol weapons have been dipped. The blood ol each is 
supposed to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, nnd thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
Invoked to prevent treachery’ (Smeaton, op. cit pp. 16S-169). 

The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks (Emin Pasha in Central Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfnrth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a learae or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation of South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melnng- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gito was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to be friendly and injure the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Wliitehead, Explor, of 
M. Kina Bahu, K. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 123). 

f i. The members of the companionships of the 
Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
ns if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), nnd 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘a^ee to bo 
perpetual friends to each other, or more than 
brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on mutters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong nnd riolence, 
nnd at his death is chief mourner’ (1 EBEW, p. 
68; Beo§26 above, where references to similar statie- 

ments regarding other tribes will be found). So, too, 
the Afghan tnbesmen who join in ‘goondees’ for 
mutnal defence and support arc regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see above, § 26) ; and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (f5.)— a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of the bond of the 
•nozil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (E, F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
EastAfnea, London, 1856, p. 124). The part& to 
the blood-nte among tlie Balondabecome ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Missionary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488) ; and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Fmldn, op. cit. ii. 41 ; cf. 
Grant, op. cit. p. 271 ; F. L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan^, p. 91) that, if an African he ^nr 
hlood-brother, yon may really trust him. ‘This 
contract is never broken.’ Ajoiong the Somali and 
Oromd, the saliva ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 
• is of the utmost force. It covers not merely an agreement of 
peace or truce, but also a promise of mutual assistance in peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal rights. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tribes. If one is a private individual, the immediate 
family and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 
I never heard of the blood-covenant being broken. The blood- 
covenant gives even a foreigner every right which he would 
have if born a member of the tribe ’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 814)i 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 

51. In certain cases the relation of brotherhood 
operates as a bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
the Cherokees (see above, § 26) that they ‘ reckon a 
friend in the same rank mth a brother, both wth 
regard to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
So, too, Lery (‘ Historia navigationis in Bresiliam,’ 
cap. 16, in De Bry, Americae tertiapars, Frankfort, 
1692) says that among certain Brazilian tribes 
‘nemo eorum matrem, eororem, vel flliam in uxorem duett; 
reliquorum ratio nulla babetur; patruus neptemducit: atqne 
ita deinceps. Tamen . . . nemo flliam aut sororem sui Atou- 
rassap matrimonio sibi jungere potest. Is autem Atourasiap 
dicitur cujus tanta cat cum guodam necessitudo ut bona inter 
atrumque sint communin.* 

In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Haddon, JAI xix. 411-412, 316, 356); nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pcla cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly associations of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, op, cit. 
pp. 128-129, 446-447 ; see above, § 14). Among the 
Murmi a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(see above, § 18) ; it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 
precluded by the closeness of the connexion from 
mtermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Studien «. 
Beobachtungen axis der Siidsee, Brunsiviok, 1899, 
p. 26) ; and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngia-ngiampe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, among 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modem ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, wo should be aWe to construct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has passed. Thus, in some oases, the relationship 
does not constitute a bar to marriage ; in some, ft 
makes a marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, but between their children ; 
while, in Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
but between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the tune or the 
ceremony (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 86, 94, 99-100 ; see 
above, § 38). We have m the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds ; but that the rela- 
tives are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from the principals is shoivn by the fact 
that they may not mtermarry. 

52. According to Forbes, if one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its owner. Nothing 
is withheld from him ; even his friend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a child bom of such a union Avould 
be regarded by the husband as his' (op. cit. p. 452). 
By the terms of the compact of the fatidrd the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property ; 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar, 
i. 190). So, too, the members of the omyianga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von (mamisso, 
‘ brothers ’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over -wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit. 1. 201-202 ; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis (Polynesian Researches, Lon- 
don, 1831, iii. 124) observes that the -wife of every 
individual is the Avife also of his taio, or friend; 
and an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 179G-179S, in 
the ship ‘ DufF,' commanded by Capt. James Wilson, 
London, 1799, p. 369), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a taio ‘ must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considered as his onm sisters, and incest is held in 
abhorrence by them ; nor aviII 
gage them to violate this bond 
it IS said, on the testimony 
reriouB observer, that the relation of taio formed 
etween persons of different sexes operated as an 
absolute oar to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Comer’s evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time (ib. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Romon law (see above, 
§ 44) point to a compact, the parties to Avhich held 
their Arives and children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

S3. We have seen in the preceding pages that 
the form of the rite by Avhioh the bond is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
cases the use of Wood is the only requisite; in 
some it is an essential element; m some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the question presents itself — 
Is the blood-rite the origmal type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itsmf but one of the 
forms in AA’hich the need of man for union Arith, 
and security against, his felloAV found expression ? 
It is, no doubt, tme that, in many instances, the 
use of the blood, Avhile it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or foUoAved by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or Aveapons or garments or other gifts ; and it 
has been argued that a form in which the perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient Avitnout the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, AA'hioh has lost Avhat Avas originally 
essential and retained only what Avas originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case : for it does not accoimt 
for those modes of entering into the compact Avith 
AA’hich the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony; but there is no CAudence to that effect. 
Now, in the instances Avhich AA’e have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of different 
Avays. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or garments or Aveapons or rings of the skins 
of sacrificial Adetims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake hands smeared Aidth blood, or let the blood 
mingle as it falls to the ground. Or they join in hold- 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold branches 
while an imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is_ being let. Or one of them mbs the other with 
his saliva ; or a father makes his child ngia-ngiampe 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
case of companions in arms ; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite ; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas to regard *the 
nature of an^hing as inhering in all its parts ’ 
(H. Spencer, Princvples of Sociology, London, 1879, 
iL § 346), even when the parts are separated from it 
(of. E. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition de I’inceste et ses 
origines,’ L’annde sociologique, L 61); and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta, 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinl^g, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected with 
the man himself ; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in either case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be oat of place to indicate here a mature 
of primitive ‘giving’ which sharp^ distinguishes 
it from its modem counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to sav generally of uncirflized man 
what has been said of the AVestem Eskimo — that 
‘ a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknoivn to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edin., 1903, p. 18). But it seems probable i 
that this conception has its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose notliing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
bo made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 
‘Payment,’ says Harfcland {op. cit. ii. 75; cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him’; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was offered to them (see Gifts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the pmties ‘an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Spencer, loc. cit.; see 
Hartland, qp. cit. ii. 65-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct which demands 
an absolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
outward cirournstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the offer ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood -brotherhood ‘is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan : my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either Mrty to 
the blood-covenant floivs in the veins of all his kin ’ 
(F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Bc- 
ligion^, London, 1902, p. 99; cf. AV. R. Smith, 
p. 316). , . 

AVe seem, at first sight, at all events, to bo_ m 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of aU, we have what wo may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of many 
forms ; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


the ‘ kinship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kms, and explains all forms, other thnn 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or mt^fica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op. cit. 
ii. p. 248 IF. ; esp. p. 257). It must be admitt^ 
that the evidMce which bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some respects, very im- 
perfect. Not infrequently wo are supplied with 
full details of the ceremonies performed, while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, wo are told what is 
its operation, but not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazuian 
Atourassap, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 61, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to be hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘ kinship-theory’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
bind 01 ^ those persons who are parties to the com- 
pact. Thus, the Yafigans of Cape Horn enter into 
formal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves m a distinctive rasMon, and by 
assmuing one or other of the titles of blood- 
relationmip (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of ns man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact which subsists between those who are 
companions in amis, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-nmampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, ns 
among the Cherokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Norrinyeri (see §§_26, 24, 61, 23). The effect of 
the ZacM-relationship will be noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are affected. AFe have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treachery; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of luns ; and the same otecr- 
vations apply to those who join in ‘going nnder 
the turf’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the AVachaga, w’hile a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman binds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52) ; and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio ana that of the AVakamba fugitive (see above, 

§§ 62, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbnnda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Tlius friend 
in identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
tbe otlieris wife and property ; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were bis own. At the same time, the relation 
is, m its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
AFakamba is peculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of partidpation in his pro- 
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teeter’s 'vrife and house, and a claim on the support 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§ 31). Here the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at the same time accompanied by privi- 
leges which are strictly personal to them, it may 
be thought that this instance presents to ns the 
two theories in combination — the theory that the 
parties are made one, rvith the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen, wth the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist- 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of p^ce-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds -with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to bo 
concluded — the Kahe, for example — and meets 
there a Kahe_ woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of untnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, bavin" been cut by one of the ■witnesses, 
smears the blood from her wound on a piece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative and the Kane headman make protesta- 
tions of mutual goodudll, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op. cit. p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggests an explanation of the fact that 
among the Mapuches, a father, by making a 
stranger his son^s lacu, or namesake, adopts him 
into his family (E. K. Smith, op, cit. pp. 260-262 ; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories above men- 
tioned has yielded to the second — that the ‘kin- 
ship-theo^’ has displaced the ‘ identity • theoir.’ 
Further, it is not Arithout significance that, so far 
as Ave know, the blood -rite, as productive of a 
relationship Avhich extends to the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rudest peoples, such 
as the Yahgans of Cape Horn, the Botocudos, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
dAA'arf races of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Australia, AA'hile the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties which afiect 
only the persoM inunediately concerned. 

54. Plamly it is matter of no small difliculty 
to determine Avhat is the relation of these tAA-o 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, avc shall 
content ourselves AA-ith an attempt to mdicate the 
direction in Avhioh the evddence points. Now, it 
seems to shoAV that the relation AAuth Avhich we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kins. We are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie Avhich held men together in the 
earnest times knoAvn to ns was the tie of blood. 
What Ave do assert is that primarily and essentially 
this relation Avas strictly personal to the parties to 
it. They might be forced into it by tlie pressure 
of external circumstances, or they might enter 
into it of their oAA-n free AAdll. They might be 
kinsmen, as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, Avhether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
felloAvs, possessed of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties berame entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each had 
a right to share the other’s Avife and property ; 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father Avas pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, OA-en if they did 
not oAA'e their origin to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood-relationship, Avere plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accoimted for by 
it, Avhen it came to be recognized; and this ex- 
planation would appear most natural Avhen the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond._ Accordingly it Avould hardly be matter of 
surprise that, AA'here circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinship-theory ’ gradually encroached 
upon the ‘identity-theory ’ and finally usurped its 
place. 

55. "What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which suppo^ the compact ? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institution Aiith AA'hich Ave are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of tAvo 
parts — of an asseveration that Avhat is said is true, 
or 'that what is undertaken AA-ill be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a diArinity is invoked not merely to bear 
Avitness to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as Aveapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to symbolize the 
evil AA’hich will fall upon the perjured person— he 
Avill be cut doAA’n Avith a SAVord, or pierced Avith an 
arroAA’, or run through Avith a spear. 'Wliat Poly- 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oath Aiitli AA’hich the 
treaties betAA’een Kome’and Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians sAvore 
by the gods of their country. The Komans swore 
‘in accordance Avith ancient custom’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quirinus. He Avho made 
oath ‘ according to ancient custom ’ took a stone in 
his hand and said — ‘If I keep faith, may I fare 
Avell; but if I knoAvingly deceive, then may I, 
Avhile all other men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laws, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I now cast out this 
stone ’ ; and, Avith these words, ho cast the stone 
aAvay. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of tAVO forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to be Avitnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is throAi-n 
aAA’ay to simify the fate of the false SAvearer (see 
H. A. A- Danz, Dcr sacralc Schutz, Jena, 1857, 
p. 13 IT.; O. Schrader, Beallexikon d, indogerm. 
AUerthumshunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 168 ; cf. 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 897; B. W. Leist, Grceco-italisehe 
Rechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226 f., 703 f.). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Thus, m the Indian 
form, the man who took the oath by touching him- 
self dreAv doAA’n the poAA’ers of evil upon his head 
(Schrader, op. cit. p. 167) ; and, in old Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought him into 
relation either AAUth the gods Avhom he invoked, or 
Avith the punishment which followed upon perjtuy. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared Avith blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
and it was in accordance AAuth a very ancient 
German practice that a man sAvore by his SAVord ; 
AA’hile Christinns sAVore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, cit. p. 895 f., Avhere 
many other forms Avill be found). Sometimes an 
animal AA’as slaughtered to shoAv hoAv the perjurer 
would be dealtAA’ith — ‘ Juppiterpopulum Eomannm 
sic ferito, nt ego himc porenm hic hodie feriam ; 
tantoque magis ferito, quanto magis notes pollesque’ 
(Livy, i. 24. 8). See on oaths A. H. Post, Grundriss 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and 
Leipzig, 1895, ii. 478 ffi, and art. Oaths. 

56. WTien we turn to the bond of friendship, and 
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examine the cases in which Wood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to he Avitnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 13, 
14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a * witness ’ of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a sjnnbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 
§ 14, and cf. § 33); and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any mrect appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 53). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts, — of a blood-rite efieoting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite with the operation 
of an oath, — ■while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusims, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
which the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood "without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion. Junker’s \op. 
cit. p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on the chest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipes 
the blood ofi" the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which he after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words ; ‘ If thou dost nob hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee ’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MI, London, 1908, ii. 206 fF., 
666 S’. ). We have, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. That the same principle operates 
in cases in which the blood of the parties is not em- 
ployed appears from such instances as that of the 
Beni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, and touch- 
ing themselves ceremoniously ivith it before they 
eat (see above, § 18) ; or as that of the natives of 
Shira, where the ‘ brothers ’ hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of the parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character — the union between them is so com- 
plete — that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
of evil consequences to the man who oreaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother ’ is that which follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Still, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 

Litehatvee. — K ohler, 'Etodicn fiber die kfinstliche Ver- 
vrandtschalt’ in Zeilt. f. vergl. Heehtruissentchaft, Stuttgart, 
1681, T. 415 ff.; G. Tamassla, L’Affratellamento, Turin, 1SS5; 
H. C. Tmmbnll, The Blood Covenant, London, 1SS7 ; A. H. 
Post, Studim zur BnlxvieklungtjaehichU dei Famillenrcehte, 


Oldenburg and I,eip 2 ig, 1889, p. 25 ff. : W, Robertson Smith, 
Zectures on the Religion of the Semites^, London, 1891, also Kin- 
thip and Marriage t'n Early Arabia^, liOndon, 1903 ; S. Cls- 
zewski, Eiinstliehe Venoandtechgft bei den Sfittliaren, Leipzig, 
1897 ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perteue, London, 1894- 
1896, voh U. ; E. Crawley, The Mystic Rote, A Study of Primi- 
tive Marriage, London, 1902 ; and works cited in article. 

P. J. Hamiltok-Grieeson. 

BROTHERHOODS. — ^Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or mother as one 
or more other persons ; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids -together address their imloio'wn 
brother Joseph : ‘ Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan ’ (Gn 
42“). In theology, the term is metaphoric^ly 
applied in two senses ; the general sense in which 
all men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St. Peter says, 
‘Honour all men ; love the brotherhood’ (1 P 2”) ; 
and the particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations — the only one that implies 
equality — there beingnodifferencebetween brothers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
•with a religions object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sakyamuni to the 
Buddhist reli^on, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the world by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nfilanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music ; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments ; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
eneral idea involved in these communities or 
rotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly to the contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and asceticism — an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original ■vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic ^stem has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gomjpa, or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
■visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the roost ancient and famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chandra Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a t'wo-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lhumpo is anotner, 
and a sketch of it has been published oy the Eoyal 
Geographical Society. Here the monlm are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Sbetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there are said 
to be 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries ; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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temple covered in ■with tiles of, gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the British provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described : The 
monastery at Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the proiecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
difficult path, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874 a monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of the hall is a wheel 6 feet in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out- 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col. Paske -witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang of what is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks ; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a monastery and shuffle past it on their fciees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to rmderstand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classes, 
and every son of a respectable family spends a 
year in one of them — a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several English 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (ii. 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says ; ‘ They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the ivorsliip of the 
gods, and obsen’e the following ceremonies. They 
drink from cups of brass, which they scour every 
day; nor is this custom practised by some and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor any other impurity may be found 
upon them when engaged in the service of the 
gods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
bybltis, and are not permitted to wear any other 
garments or other shoes. They wash themselves 
m cold water twice every day and t-wice every 
night ; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, ana a great quantity of 
beef and geese is allowed each of them every day, 
and ■wine from the grape is given them ; but they 
may not taste of fish. . . . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom one is chief priest; and when any one of 
them dies, his son is put in his place.’ 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Christianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Erontonius established the first ‘ laura ’ in the year 
161 at Nitria. In the early part of the 4th 
cent, the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctity of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community ; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 600 indi- 


viduals. The name Dir el-Bahari signifies ‘the 
convent of the North.’ 

From Egypt' the practice speedily spread to 
Rome and to Gaul ; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasq^uet enumerates not fewer than 21 
different orders. 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows : — (1) Four orders of monks : the Benedic- 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.l>. ; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent . ; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the 11th. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular: 
the Angustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders : those of the Knights of St. John and 
the Knights Templar. (4) Four orders of Friars ; 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars ; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars ; the Carmelites, or White Friars ; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 13th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars: the Brethren de Penitentia; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St. Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars ; the Cmtched Friars ; the 
Bethlehemite Friars; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century.] 

The expression * brotherhood ’ was also anciently 
applied to Gilds. The popular assemblies in the 
Cinque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Guestling. Before tne passing of the Judicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
Serjeants were always addressed by the judges in 
court as ‘ brother.’ 

See Communistic Societies, Mokasticism. 

LrrBRATDBS. — F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 1B04 ; 

; Lady Amherst of Hackney, Sketch ofEgyptian History, 1904 ; 

‘ S. C. Riinhart, ITtfh the Tibetans in Tent and Temple, 1901 ; 
Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new ed. 1904 ; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, 1905 ; A, Jessopp, Coming gf the Friars, 1889. 

E, W. Beabrook. 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist).— See Love 
(Buddhist). 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).— The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier systems had 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, e.g., Ex 23*, Lv 19’®, Dt 
22’"* 24*'’'’^ To 4, etc.; cr. art. ‘Brotherly Love’ 
in JD). Even the ‘ Golden Rule ’ hM been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see ^len 
on Mt 7“), and the association of the Christian 
■with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt 7“ 22*®) and by His Apostles (Ro 
13®*’®, Ja 2®). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
For the practical realization of what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. 

I. The teaching of Jesus.— (a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt 6«-s*- *®-*® 7’=, Mk 10*®, Lk 10®’ etc.), but 
assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
dSehi,6s in Mt 6“-»> 7* 18’®-“ etc., and cf. 23®). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
■with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (22®***®); and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest eimression 
and its unerring criterion (25*®, Mk 9®®- Lk 6*’’’* ; 
cf. Jn 13®® 16’®' ’®). No formal devotion grants 
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exemption from the claims of justice and mercy 
(Mt 16*). To he wrong in one’s relations with 
a brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God 25'“). 

. (b) There is a noble nniversalism in the love thns 
enjoined by onr Lord. In His thought the term 
‘neighbour’ loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imposed by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men {7“) irrespective of race (Lk 10“’”), of social 
status (14*’' “), of character (Mt S'*®"®), and even of 
personm relationships (6'“, Lk 6”). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of disoipleship (Mk 3“, Jn 13*^ 15“), 
all children of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writing. — (a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love in our Lord’s own teach- 
ing IS re-asserted in that of His j(^ostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, e.g., Ko 12J'>, He 13i-», 1 P 1 Jn 3“ 4”). 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4®). Whether ■viewed from the 
standpoint of worship (BpriirKela) or from that of 
piety (eiffiBeta), love IS to be the inevitable out- 
come of religion (see Ja V", 2 P 1’), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical influence in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Philem “), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother’ as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th 1* etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8“, Ja 1®, 1 Jn 2®). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘ the brotherhood ’ appears 
to have been recognized before A.D. 64 to mgnify 
the body of Christian believers (1 P 2'^ 6®). 

(6) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘the royal law’ (Ja 2®). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 13''®) ; its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Ko 13*''°, Gal 6**). 
It IS, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2**'“), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2®'“ 3'®'“ 
4^ 5®). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 
Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one ivith Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be- 
tween the two points of view, it may be argued ; 
(a) that the prevalent sense of 45eX_^6i in the NT 
is that of ‘ fellow-Christian ’ — a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, e.g., 1 Co 5'® 6*); [§) that 
the love required frequently refers to the brother- 
hood of believers only (Ko 12'®, 1 Th 4®, He 13', 
1 P 1“ 2'® 3®) ; and (y) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the nniversalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13”, 
16'®). On the other hand, it is quite dear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6'® and 1 Th 5'®, 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Ko 12®® shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited by His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood — the inner circle, 
which comprised their follow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specifically distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see (STal 6'®, 2 P 1*). 
Yet, though there may be special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P H). 

3. The practice of the Early Church. — Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point, (a) The Love-feast and the 
Lords Supper. — The early disciples used to share 
in a common meal, which was intended not only as 
a means of assistmg the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2'®- “ 6® 20®, and Tertullian’s famous passage, 
Apol. 39). At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co 11®®®*, and Ign. 
Smyr. 8 ; and cf. art. Agapk). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co 11®®®*, Jude®®, 2 P 2'®) — a fact which, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after the separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as the Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10”). In the 18th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re- 
■vive the love-feast in his o'wn societies, and in an 
attenuated form it stiU s-urvives among them. 

(6) Hosptality. — The circumstances of the age 
in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment of strangers was the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop ’ (1 Ti 3®, Tit 1®), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain SoripturM 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
felloAv-Christians (1 P 4®, 3 Jn ®*®) ; but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conception of the duty was also appreciated (Ko 12'®’’, 
He 13'* ®, 1 Ti 6'®; Clem. Rom. 1). See Hospitautt. 

(c) Charity. — The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Church’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Ro 12'”, He 6'®, 1 Jn 3'®* '®, and probably Ac 9®®), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He 13'®). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. Paul’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 16®®, 2 Co 8'"'® etc.). See Charity, 

(d) The 'communism' of the Early Church . — ^It 
was in connexion with such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment was undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as the ‘ communism ’ 
of the Early Church. ‘And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and they 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need ’ (Ac 2*“* ; 
cf. also 4®®). We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. 

‘There is,’ in the words of Peabodj- {Jtras Christ and the 
Social Quwtton, p. 21), • no evidence thst what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 

? >ractice, as though enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
nstance of communal ownership is cited m the Book of Acts ; 
but, on the other hand, the mother of ilark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac md voluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by "every man according to his ability” 

The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co 9®, 1 Co 162). ... In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, •was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepeatcd msnifestr^ 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the first glow of their now faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other’s possessions, which was thus for tb« 
moment n sign of their perfect brotherhood, ■was even then no 
formal or compulsory system.’ (See Ac 6* ; cf., further, art. 
CouMCKiTT or Goods.) 

It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope 01 a speedy Paronsia, the rapid growth of 
the Church, and the presence of unworthy members 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Monlton’fl essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, pp. 214-216). 

4 . Later development — The history of the 
•world’s social progress, since the days of the 
j^ostles, has heen largely that of the leavening 
of human life "vvith the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that Tve owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 

E re&sion of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
ood, the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modem concern 
for the do^vn-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 

f ress, working towards a reformed society securely 
ased upon tmth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Pather- 
hood of God, only when the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, ■\nll the principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth. 

Literature. — Hamack and Hermann, TAe Social Gospel 
(1907) ; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901) ; 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity (1687); Findlay, 
FelUnoship in the Life Eternal (1909) ; Keeble (ed.), The Social 
Teaching of the Bible {tSCS)- artt. * Brotherly Love ’ and ‘Love* 
In BDB, and ‘Brotherhood’ and ‘I/)vo’ In J)CG. 

H. Bisseker. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS.— See Pamilt. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
etc. — See Brethren of the Common Life, 
etc. 

BROWNISM.— I. Life of founder. — Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Browe, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Bom about 1650,t of bis earlier years nothing is 
Icnown, but he ^pears to have entered Corpus 
Christi College, (Jambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1672.}: The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness.! The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of Puritan influence; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of those ‘ knoivn and 
counted forward in religion. ’ll In other words, 
he was concerned about ‘ the woeful and lament- 
able state of the Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘ debated ’ those things ‘ in him- 
self and Tvith others,’ and ‘suffered some trouble 
about them ’IT from opponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for the space of three years** — having a ‘special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘ in such 
awe and good order as all the townsmen where 
he taught gave him witness,’ Moreover, he stUl 
‘ bent himself to search and find out the matters 
of the Church’; he ‘laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school ana the toivn ’; •f-f in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was ‘presently discharged,^ For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘ •with great 
good •will and favour of the to^wnsmen }}: tUI’ an 

•The family Is described as ‘ancient and worshlpfuL’ For 
full accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Bistorieal Society, vol. ii. no. 8. 

t An inference from the fact that he was over 80 at the time 
of his death in 1G33. 

I Masters, Bislory of Corpus Christi College, p. 9. There is 
some uncertaint}', ns two others of the same name entered 
—the one in 1657, the otlier in 1505. 

5 See Strj'po’s Parker, 1821, bk. iii. (sub. 1548). 

II See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
Is in the Congregationalist tor 1882 ; the originid Is in the 
Lftmbeth Library. 

"If Ib. *• Ib. tt Perhaps Stamford. 

J{ Tradition ssyn Islington, but his residence there was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe, Next, with his father’s leave, ho 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
Avith the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end ho re- 
sorted to Mr, Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard say ivas 
most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed him — 
‘ with others ’ — to expound in his house ‘ that part 
of Scripture ivhich ivas used to bo read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish,’ This led to his 
being ‘ moved’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
wnth consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,’ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
Avilling, but ivas checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to be ‘ tried ’ (i.e, examined) by 
the Bishops, and to ‘suffer their power, thougn 
unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth.’ t But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and when Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘seals ivere gotten him by his brother’}: 
— apparently three times over — he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. He preached to his Cambridge congrega- 
tion for ‘ about half a year,’ but refused to take 
charge of them, because ‘ he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them,’ This confirmed him in the 
principle Avhich had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘ the Kingdom of God Avas not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
Avorthiest Avere they never so few’; 11 and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘ sent back^ 
the ‘ stipend ’ tney had ‘ gathered ’ for him, ‘ and 
gave Avaming of his departure. ’ IT His next sphere 
Avas in Norfolk — Avhere some very forward** were 
said to be. He lodged Arith Robert Harrison,-tt 
master of an hospital in Nonvich ; but Avent out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the Avhole neighbouinood, and soon embroiled him 
Avith the Bishop.}}: Another result, hoAvever, was 
the gathering of a ‘ company ’ who agreed to join 


time after he ‘conformed’ In 1685. The statement (Strype’s 
Parker, bk. iv., sub. 1671) that ho became chaplain to the 
Puke of Norfolk before 16n is duo to the confounding of him 
with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy CounciJ between 
1671 and 169L Nor is there any proof of his identity with the 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree’s Plot’ (ib. bk. Iv., 
sub. 1674), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) ‘con- 
vented ’ before the 'Vice-Obancellor for Puritan leanings in 167J 
(ib. bk. IvA 

• Rev. Richard Oreenham, ‘ a man renowned for his care, 
pletie and paines ; and for his singular dexteritie in comforting 
afflicted consciences’ (see dedication of works to James L [1612]). 
t True and Short Declaration. 

I Most likely his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Casterton in 1691 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued — on 6th and 7th June 
1670 respectively— one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach ^urrage. The True Story of Robert Broime, 1905, pJ6). 

5 Later he parted with it (i.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. But 
apparently he was not ordained, 
i True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne did 
not borrow his conception of a Church, but worked It out for 

^ About the same time he ‘ fell sick,' and during ^ Illness 
was served by an ‘officer named Bancroft’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop’s letter forbidding him to prrach. 
Immigrants from the Low Countries were numerous in and 
nearNorwich—indudingsome Anabaptists (BIomefleld,Nor/o!*, 

1805-10, vol. ii. pp. 282, 292-3). Lollard influence was also 
strong (see, e.g., map in Treveij'an’s England in the Age of 
Wyctif, 1899, p. 352). , ^ ^ 

tt A Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views. 
They went to Middelburg together, and there disagreed. He 
died before 1688 (Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations; see also 
Strype’e Parker, bk. iv. cap. 35). ^ „ 

II See his (i.e. Freke, Bishop of Norwich) letters to Burghley, 
April 19 and August 2, 1681 (Lansdowno MSS, xxxiil. 18, 20> 
Burghley was a distant kinsman to Browne. 
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together, on the basis of his teaching,- for Church 
feilowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the 
foUo^ving effect : * 


(1) That they would ‘keep and seek agreement’ one idth 
another under Christ’s laws. 

(21 That they did choose, and would obey, certain to ‘teach 
them and wateh for the salration of their souls,'— having had 
due ' trial and testimonj’ ’ of their fltneB3.t 
(8) That they would hold regular meetings for ‘praj’er, thanks- 

f iwng, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying — either 
y all men which had the gilt, or by those who had the special 
charge before others.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member of the Church to 
•protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, etc., os he 
had occasion, but yet in duo order.’ 

(6) That they would ‘ further the Klnmlom of Ood in them- 
selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any ; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

(6) That they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testifying voices in debating matters’; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and rehevers’; ‘for separ- 
ating clean from undean’: ‘for recciWng any into the fellow- 
shlp‘ ; ‘ for presenting the daily success of the Church and the 
wants thereof ’ ; ‘for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation’; 
‘for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it) — after once or twice warning or rebuke.’ 

This took place at NorwiGh,^: probably early in 
the spring of 1681, and marks the formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England.§ The ‘cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated by 
Browne’s own report || of a conversation which 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that Browne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any way justify or tolerate it,’ cannot 
*do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that 
‘Parishes guided either by such preachers or by 
the Bishops ’ and their ‘ officers ’ cannot ‘ be lawful 
and the Churches of God ’ ; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘ call or win men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their 'blind 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, e.y., is a 
specimen : ‘ Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
"Hail, King of the Jews,” and boiv the knee 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders 
and popish government as dung on His face. You 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish 
parishes and ivicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof . . . Declamation in this strain made 

a sensation. The common people of Bury St. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
‘assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and_ conventicles to 
hear him.’ IT But it also led to his imprisonment 
by the Bishop ‘ upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine.’ TI Belcased at 
the instance of his kinsman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
mission, he presently found himself ‘a prisoner 


• See JVu« and Short Declaration, pt li. . 

t This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Hamson (prob- 
ably as teacher), etc., were then chosen. 

J Browne speaks of bis ‘coming to fsorwicb, and how the 
company there joined toccthcr.’ . , t . 

S The Independent Church of KIchard Fits (15JI) *“1^!;, 
(perhaps) descn-cs the name, and the next was not formed tal 
1692, in Nicholas Lane, London, 
f Trtie and Short Declaration. ^ ... 

^ rVeke’s letter to Burghley (April 19, 1581), Lansdowne 
MSS, xxxilL IS. . „ _ ...I 

♦• Letter to Frcke (April 21, 1581). See Fuller, Church 
nirtoni, vol. V. p. 63 (Brown’s cd.). 


at London.’* Harrison, too, was imprisoned t 
with others of the Church. So ‘at last, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of E^and.’J The place 
selected (possibly because of Tliomos Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middelburg;§ and thither 
the greater portion || of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, transferred them- 
selves — near the end of 1681. In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outward hindrance, but it broke down woe- 
fully under the stress of inward disabilities. V 
Two years later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
a bold front, was on his way to Scotland — accom- 
panied by just four or live men and their families. 
The rest of his career need not be dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1583-4, 
and was soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Presbytery — ^maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘ wit- 
nesses at baptism were not a thing indifferent, but 
simply evil ’ ; allemng (on the 21st) that ‘ the whole 
discipline of Scotland was amiss’; and acknow- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
bo^s exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson were deputed to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King — Broivne, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browne, let him go free.** 

After some months be appears to have re- 
turned to Stamford ; then to have gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind ; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This was about March 
1685 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7tli, he betrayed the crushing elFeot upon him of 
sevenil months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
‘conformity’ to the Established Churcn.tt Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
lived, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1685-^, when his father, not having found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove mm ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful— 
since there is proof that later in the year (April 
19th, May 6th, June 25th) both he and his wife 
were three times cited — on a charge of non-attend- 
ance at church — in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchwardens of Little CasterSm, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated.Jif 
The next certain fact is his appointment on 
November 21st as schoolmaster in St. Olave’e 
Grammar School, Southwark §§ — an uneasy situa- 
tion, which he had vacated before June 20 , 15S9, 
when Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and ‘ some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘ hath now a good time ’ been an obedient 
son of the Church.nD Two years later, ‘on the 

♦ True and Short Declaration. 

i Harrison, A little Treatise upon the first rrrse of the Itlnd 
Psalm . . ., 1588, Introduction (Lambeth Ubrarj-). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

{ Alter Scotland and ‘Jersey or Ourmiey’ had been pro- 
proposed end \ralvcd aside by Browne (li.). 

I Some remained behind and rtill continued as a Church 
called the ‘ Eider Sister ’ (sec George Johnson, Discourse tf tome 
Tsrmblet, 1603). 

^ True end Short Dedaratum, pt. iii. 

•• Calderwood, DirtoryoftheKirk ofScollarul, Iv. 1.8. 

ff Sec Barrage, op. eit. pp. 29-31, 37-83. The ‘five points’ to 
which he subscribed practically cover the wljole preund ot 
• conlormity ’ ; and imply a thoroughly broken rpirit at the lime. 

}t Burrayc, op. eit. p. 4L 

{f An exact tranrenptioa of the (drastic) terms of hli enr»ro- 
ment Is printed hy Burrace, op. cit. pp. it, 45. 

It Lantdowne ciU. 60, 
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Moulton’s essay in Th& Social Teaching of the 
Bible, pp. 214-216). 

4 . Later development — The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
or human life udth the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 
ression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
ood, the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modem concern 
for the doAvn-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 

f ress, working towards a reformed society securely 
ased upon tmth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel or Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father- 
hood of God, only when the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, uill the principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth. 

Literature. — Hamack and Hermann, The Social Gospel 
0907) ; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901) ; 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity (liST) ; Findlay, 
Fellotcship in the Life Eternal 0909) ; Keeble (cd.), The Social 
Teaching qf the Bible (1909); nrtt. ‘Brotherly Love' and ‘Love* * * § 
in EDB, and ‘Brotherhood’ and ‘Love’ in BCG. 

H. Bisseker. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS.— See Familt. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
etc. — See Bbetheen of the Common Life, 
etc. 


outbreak of tbe plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, ho 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
■with the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard say wtis 
most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed him — 
‘ with others ’ — ^to expound in his house ‘ that part 
of Scripture which was used to be read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish.’ This led to his 
being‘moved’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
wuth consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,’ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to be ‘ tried ’ (t.c. examined) by 
the Bishops, and to ‘suffer their power, though 
nnla'wful, if in anjdhing it did not hinder tne 
Trath.’t But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and when Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘seals w-ere gotten him by his brother ’J 
— apparently three times over — he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. He preached to his Camoridge congrega- 
tion for ‘ about half a year,’ but refused to t^e 
charge of them, because ‘he saw the paiishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been grooving clear 
to his mind, that ‘ the Kingdom of God was not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few’;l| and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘ sent back^ 


BROWNISM. — I. Life of founder. — ^Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Broivne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Bom about 1650,t of his earlier years nothing is 
ImouTi, but he appears to have entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572.t The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness.i The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of Puritan influence ; and Broume, 
yieldin" to this, became one of those ‘ kno'wn and 
counted forward in religion. ’(| In other words, 
he was concerned about ‘ the woeful and lament- 
able state of the Church,’ and its need of a furtlier 
reformation. He ‘debated’ those things ‘in him- 
self and ■with others,’ and ‘suffered some trouble 
about them’TT from opponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for the space of three years ** — having a ‘ special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘in such 
awe and good order as all the toivnsmen where 
he taught gave him ufitness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘ bent himself to search and find out the matters 
of the Church ’; he ‘laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school and the toum’; +t in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was ‘ presently discharged. " For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘ ■ndth OTeat 
good win and favour of the toivnsmen till’ an 

• The family is described as ‘ancient and worshipfuL’ For 
fnii accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Bistorical Society, vol. ii. no. S. 

t An inference from the fact that he was over 80 at the time 
of his death in 1633. 

J Masters, Bistory of Corpeis Christi College, p. 9. There is 
some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 
— the one in 1657, the other in 1.603. 

§ See Strypo’s Parher, 1S21, bk. iii. (sub. 1548). 

Ii See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
is in the Congregationalist lor 18S2; the original is in the 
lAmbeth Library. 

IT Jb. ** Ib. it Perhaps Stamford. 1 

J} Tradition says Islington, but his residence there was some ' 


the ‘ stipend ’ they had ‘ gathered ’ for him, ‘ and 
gave warning of his departure.’ IT His next sphere 
was in Norfdk — where some very forward ** were 
said to be. He lodged with Robert Harrison,tt 
master of an hospitS in Norwich ; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighboumood, and soon embroiled him 
■with the Bisbop.K Another result, however, wm 
the gathering of a ‘ company ’ who agreed to join 


Hms after he ‘conformed’ In 1685. The statement (Strype's 
Parker, bk. iv., sub. 1671) that he became chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk before 1671 is due to the confounding of him 
■with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy Council between 
1671 and 1591. Nor is there any proof of his identity with thi 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree’s Plot’ (ib. bk. It., 
sub. 1574), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) ‘con- 
vented’ before the ■Vice-Chancellor for Puritan leanings in 1671 
(tb. bk. iv.). 

* Rev. Richard Greenham, ‘ a man renowned for his care, 
pletie and paines ; and for his singular dexteritie in comforting 
aSilcted consciences ' (see dedication of works to James L [1612]). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

1 Most likely his eldest brother Philip, made Incumbent of 
Little Casterton in 1691 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued — on 6th and 7th June 
1679 respectively — one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach ^urrage. The True Story of Robert Sroiaie. 1908, p. 6). 

5 Later be parted with it (f.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Jurtica 


pparently he was not ordained. . . „ ., j 

I True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne md 
tot borrow his conception of a Church, but worked it out for 

■J About tbe same time he ‘ fell sick,’ and during his illness 
las served by an ‘ officer named Banmvft ’ (Ihchard, future 
LTchbishop) with the Bishop’s letter forbidding him to pr^ch. 
•• Immigrants from the low Countries w«o numerous in and 
ear Norwich — Including eonie Anabaptists (Biompflcla, 2* orfolk, 
805-10, vol. ii. pp. 282, 292-3). LoUa^rd influence was also 
trong (see, e.g., map in Treveli’an’s England in the Age of 
rycfi/, 1899, p. 352). ^ j 

ft A Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views, 
hey went to Middelburg together, and there diwgrced. He 
ied before 16SS (Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations ; see also 

tiype’B Parker, bk. iv. cap. 35). , 

It Sec his ft. «. Freke, Bishop of Lorwich) letters to Burghley, 
pril 19 Md AngS 2, 16S1 (Lansdowne kSS, xxxlil. 18. 20> 
utghiey was a distant kinsman to Browne. 
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together, on the basis of his teaching, for Church 
fellowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the 
following effect ; * 

(1) That they would 'keep and seek agreement' one with 
another under Ohrlst’e laws, 

(21 That they did choose, and would obey, certain to ‘teach 
them and watch for the salvation ol their souls,'— having had 
due ‘ trial and testimony ’ of their fitness.! 

(8) That they would hold regular meetings for ‘ prayer, thanks- 

g iving, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying— cither 
y all men which had the gift, or by those who had the special 
charge before others.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member ol the Church to 
‘protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dilute, reprove, etc., as he 
had occasion, hut yet in due order.' 

(5) That they would ‘ further the Kinjgdom of God in them- 
aelves, and especially In their charge andhousehold, if they had 
any ; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

(6) That they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testif jung voices in debating matters ’ ; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, mides, and reJjevers ’ ; ‘for separ- 
ating clean from unclean’; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
ihlp^ ; ‘ for presenting the dally success of the Church and the 
wants thereof ’ ; ‘for seelclng to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation’; 
‘for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it) — after once or twice warning or rebuke.* 

This took place at Norwich, t probably early in 
the spring of 1681, and marks the formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England.§ The ‘ cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated by 
Browne’s oivn report (I of a conversation which 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that BroAvne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any way justify or tolerate it,’ cannot 
*do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that 
•Parishes guided either W such preachers or by 
the Bishops ’ and their ‘ officers ’ cannot ‘ be lawful 
and the Churches of God ’ ; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘ call or Avin men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘blind 
tending of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, e.y., is a 
specimen : ‘ Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For Avhat is it worth to say unto Christ, 
“ Hail, King of the Jeu’s,” and bow the knee 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders 
amd popish government as dung on His face. Yon 
have not yet gathered the people from_ the popish 
parishes and Avicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof . . .’ Declamation in this stram mime 
a sensation. The common people of Biw 
Edmunds and thereabout heard Jiim gladly, 

‘ assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to 
hear him',’ IT But it also led to his impmonment 
by the Bishop ‘ upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering u^o the people 
comipt and contentious doctrine. ^ Released at 
the instance of his kinsman Burgliley, ana 
straightway resuming Avhat he considered ins 
mission, he presently found himself a prisoner 


• See True and Short Declaration, pt ii. /nrob- 

t This implies that Browne (o3 pastor) and Harrison (prob- 

Norwich, and how the 

TC^S°n?eft«' or Richard a«nnard^ 

(perhaps) deserves the name, and the next nos not 
3592, In Nicholas lane, London. 

- i True and Short Declaration. . T._saowne 

•3 Freke’s letter to Burghley (AprU 19. WSl), LanMowne 

MSS, xxxiil. IS. VNiTlor Church 

" Letter to Freko (Aprfi 2L 1531). See FuDer, t^auren 

Bifiorp, vol. V. p. 63 (Brou*n’s cd.). 


at London.'* Harrison, too, was imprisoned f 
Arith others of the Church. So ‘at last, when 
divers of them Avere again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of Enrfand.’t The place 
selected (possibly because of dWiomas CartAATight’e 
congregation there) aa'os Middelburg ;§ and thither 
tlie greater portion |( of the Norv\-ioh ‘company,’ 
including BroAA-ne and Harrison, transferred them- 
selves — near the end of 1681, In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outAvard hindrance, but it broke doAvn woe- 
fully under the stress of iuAvard disabilities. TT 
Tavo years later, BroAA'ne, sore at heart hut keeping 
a bold front, Avas on his way to Scotland — accom- 
pMied by just four or five men and tbeir families. 
The rest of liis career need not be dAi'elt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. AidreAVs on Thursday, 9th January 1683-4, 
and was soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Presbyteiy — maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘AATit- 
nesses at baptism Avere not a thing indifferent, but 
simply evil ’ ; allemng (on the 21st) that ‘ the Avliole 
discipline of Scotland aa'os amiss ’ ; and aolcnoAv- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
books exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson Avere deputed to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King— BroAA’ne, meanAvhile, being, it Avould 
seem, hdd in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery thou to 
befriend BroAme, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to haA'e re- 
turned to Stamford ; then to have gone abroad, 
leaving his Avife behind ; and then again to have 
come hack to Stamford. This Avas about March 


1585 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he betrayed the crushing elfect upon him of 
several months’ imprisonment by a nromiso of 
‘ conformity ’ to the Established Clmrcli.tt Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
liA'ed, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1685-^, when his father, not ha-ving found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leaA'e to 
remove him ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Broviie actually removed is doubtful — 
since there is proof that later in the year (April 
19th, May 6th, June 26th) both he and his Avife 
were three times cited — on a charge of non-attend- 
ance at church — in tlie Bishop or Peterborough’s 
Court by tho churcliAvardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe HaU is Bituated.JJ: 
The next certain fact is his appointment on 
November 2l8t as schoolmaster in St. Olavo’s 
Grammar School, SouthAvark §§ — an uneasy situa- 
tion, Avhich he had vacated before June 20, 1689, 
AA'hen Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, lor his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and ‘ some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘hath noAV a good time’ been an obedient 
son of tbc Charch.ni! Tavo years later, ‘on the 
• True and Short Declaration. 

( Harrison, A liille Treatise upon the first Terse of the Hind 
Psalm . . ., 15S3, Introduction (Lambeth Ubraiyl 
J True and Short Declaration. 

5 After Scotland and ‘jereer or Gnemsoy' bad been mo- 
proposed and waived aside by Browne (i4.). 

{ Some remained behind and still conlinoed as a Church 
called the ' Eider Sister ’ (see George Johnson, Discourse of tome 
Troubles, 1C03). 

^ True and Short Deelaration, pt. HI. 

•• Caldcrwood, Distor]/cf the Kxrl; of Scotland, Ir.l-s 
tf See Barrogc,.op. rit. pp. 29-31. S7-S9. The ‘five points' w 
which he subsenbed practically cover the whole ground of 
•conformity ’ ; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time 
J J Barrage, op. at. p. 41. 

55 An exact transenption of tho (drastic) terms of his engaire. 
mentisprintedbvBurrage.op. eit. pp. 41,45. ^ * 

If Lonsdowne MSS, cill. CO. 
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30th June 1691, Kohert BroAvne, clerk, ■was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical i«xish of Little Casterton in the county of 
Rutland and diocese of Peterborough’ — of ■which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browe, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron.* 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘rector’ 
of the parish of Achurch-cum-Thorpe, Waterville, 
in Northamptonshire ; ‘ was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ; f and here (perhaps excepting one obscure 
period of ten years) he lived out the remaining 
forty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1633.$ 

2 . Principles. — Though Browne had receded 
from some of his extreme views and taken office 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious msincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote his 
o-wn words, he was ‘ broken . . . much unth former 
troubles,’ II that the influences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force, H 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have been generally understood.** 

Some indication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been mven. But 
a more systematic statement is desirable. 

(1) First, then, it should be said that Brownism 
concerned itself merely wth a doctrine of the 
Church. Theologically, Bro-nme was even severely 
orthodox t+ in the current Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors.^ 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice— unaffected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(3) Starting from this basis, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scriptural as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
had stopped short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
‘ forward ’ Puritans stopped short of this — pleading 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms i 
were not to bo had without concurrence of the 
ci'vil power, and that till such concurrence was 
forthcoming they could only ‘tarry.’ Here 
Broivne took his stand. He thought the evils 
arising from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the iriU of Christ — 
made clear in the NT — necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay on the CTound of a ‘Prince’s’ 
un-willingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 

* Barrage, op. eit. p. 05 1. fid. 1 16. p. 72. 

S In a MS of his recently found in the British Museum by 
Mr. Ohamplin Burnipe, and edited by him for the Congreca- 
tional Historical Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. Flower, is dated 31st December 1E88, and contains the 
passages quoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous ‘St. Paul's 
Cross ■ sermon of the following February. 

I See the aforesaid MS, where he speaks of having been 
inmrisoned 23 times. 

^ s.jr. the breakdown of his Church experiment at Middel- 
burg, bis bad state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him at home and by Bnrghley, etc. 

•* Bredwell, e.p., assumes this in his Jfojinp o/f Ae p’oundalions 
of Brovmism, 1E88. 

tt Of. Questions 2-34 of his Booie which theweth the Iffe and 
manners of aU true Christians, 168Z 

Tt Cf., e.g., their Confession of Faith, 1E96. 


the high welfare and honour thereof -with outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civB forcing of 
men.’ He is also to ‘look to’ the Church so far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned : for it is of his ‘ charge ’ ‘ because it is 
I tw a commonwealth.’ But the Prince has no manner 
I of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain, 

I what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to ‘ compel religion ’ at all, t.e. ‘ to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.’ If a true 
Church is already established, the Prince either 
is or is not a member of it. If he is, then— as God 
is no respecter of persons— he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and has no mmd to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him ; and even though he should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true, is a right which the Prince dare not 
vrithhold, and a duty which the ‘faithful’ dare 
not decline. 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Beformation without tarying for anie, which he 
■wrote and printed at Middelburg in 1682. Not 
withont reason has it been called* the first plea 
in English for the Church’s independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. But on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists ; + for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, ■viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince — after the example of 
‘the good kings of Juda’— not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had. 
received it, to ke^ them to it, and even to^ut 
them to death’ ir ‘then they fall away.’ How 
entirely subversive this might become of his whole 
position — supposing him serious — ^Broivne did not 
pause to reflect. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up ■with the Treatise, was 
a Catechism to which the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A booke 
which sheweth the life and manners of all tme 
Christians . . .,’ and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some points it obviously 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, as expounded, 
c.y., by his contemporary Cartwright. The con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same; its per- 
manent officers are the same — Pastor, Teacher, 
Elders, Deacons, Widows — and also its description 
of their functions ; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘ discipline.’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition $ of a Church is much more 
strict — ‘ a companie or number of beleevers which 
by a ■willing covenaunt made with their _God as 
under the govemement of (3od and Christ, and 
keepe his lawes in one holy communion.’ Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) m the 


• See, e.g.. Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
ism (New York, 11893), p. 12. .r.. 

f Ib. for the Anabaptist position ; see 5 SS of the (Men^njw) 
mfession quoted by Walker (p. E). ThelatteFsdato islCOO.Mt 
expresses their earliest views. See also pp, lE-17^for possible 
(lacnce of Anabaptists on Browne. Dexter’s opinion se^ 
rarest the truth ‘that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
auences, and that he was a disciple of no one' (Cangrega- 
malism as seen in its Literature, p. 108). 

1 The arst words are—' Christians are a companie. . . . 
owne did not believe that Christians could be such and lire 
art from Church fellowship. 
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dedared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual privilege: ‘Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to upholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the kingdome of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ [b) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must first be 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘ guiftes and 
godlines.’ If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
chimoh, or those Avho afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘by obedience’ as their ‘guide 
and tocher.’ But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘ consent of the people ’ ‘ gathered by the elders or 
guides’ must precede his appointment, (c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers, (tf) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘ elders or fonvardest,’ 
to recognize its officers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘ with prayer and imposition of handes ’ — ^but as to 
the latter it ‘ is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘turned into 
pomp or superstition.’ (e) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ may be expedient, it is voluntary. Their 
use is to enalile the stronger churches to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* 

(6) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
and detailed application; but, notu’ithstandmg 
their vehement desire to repudiate t all connexion 
ivith Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘ the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’ J Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of ite exisWce. § Only on one point of im- 
ortance has there seemed room for doubt, and 
ere the difierence between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to warrant & 
description of the latter as ‘Barrowism.’ This 
point IS the eldership and its relation to the Church. 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘ seriously limit 
their action ’ or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s ' self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘ a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Broivne 
made it a pure democracy. || But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘ I never thought,’ he says in one place, 
‘ that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of tne Church, ... so that if these 

• CaU^im, questions 65, 118-119, 65-68, 119, 61. 

i Cf., e.g., Burrow and GrMnwoods outburst during’ the 
‘conferences' with London ministers (April 1590). The one 
Bays t ‘ Wc are no Brovmists. We hold noc our f&ith in respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
baptized Into his name, until by such as you were bo tcnneiL 
liie other says: ‘Browne is an apostate, now one of 
Church.* Yet it Is probable that Greenwood at le^ bad 
been inflnenc^ by Browne (see the UTitcr’e Henry Barrxnv, 
p. 18), and both must have read his writings. 

J Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations, Introd. 

S Bee end of article. ' 

{ See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. Sit 


officers or any of them transgress, the Church 
reserveth power to every member freely [according 
to the quality of the offence and the rules of tne 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to cen- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so off’ending* 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a documeut 
published in 1696 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble aclcnowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee hir Majesties subjects falsely 
eailcd Brownisis doo hould towards God and yeild 
to hir Majestic.’ It emanated from the Separatist 
Chui’ch formed in London, 1692, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for tefmher — ^joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
point in question may he taken as Barrow’s own. 
But these say decidedly : 

‘That as every Cliristian Congregation hath powro and 
commandement to elect and ordeine their ora ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their office to have tliem in superahonudant love 
for their worke sake — to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the dignltie of the office they 
execute : so have they also powre and commandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfo, doctrine or administration 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised ; yea, if the case so 
require and they remayne obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
out them off by BxcommunlcaUon.' t 

Johnson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly Presby- 
terian view of the eldership.t But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view — which he calls 
the Church’s ‘ancient faith’ — and he had also the 
warm support of John Robinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Bro-wne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be ‘ the office and duty of Princes and 
Rulers ... to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries ’U 
other than the true, Bro-nme^s language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But hero also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assxunption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
xvrightV is not so very far short of Barro-w’s 
position : 

■ If the commonwealth (as It ought) had long ago taken from 
the ministry those tenths and pop&h livings, then Jericho being 
once destroyed (I mean the antfchristlan churches put down) 
had not 80 soon oeco bnilt a^in. . . .’ 

Nor did ho show himself (pro'vious to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a third point — his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. Barrotv’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘wUl bo 
saved’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon all its ministers ‘to pve 
over and leave ’ their unlawful offices ; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to ■with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 

• See the present writer's Henry Barrow (p. 100) for this and 
other references. The only oigument alleged to the contrary 
seems to be one drawn from the ‘sUence’ of what is called tha 
London Confession of 1559: ‘A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Cliurch.' Bat the absence of specifle 
refercDco to the point may be explained by the Ideal cliaractcr 
ol this document. It Is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

t{S23, 24. 

I Ue defends it In his latest book, A Christuin Plea . . 

(1017), pp. 800-16. Bat he bad been advocating it since 1609 
(see present writer's Henry Barrow, pp. 254 If., 2CS ff.). 

{ See his Juitifeation qf Separation . . . against Hr. Riehard 
Barnard his inteetive . . . (IClO), where, ve the Ctb error alleged 
by Jlr. Barnard, he goes Into the qnestion with great tboroagh- 
ness. Johnson replied in his Ansteer touching the Birlnon 
(1611), p. 27 ; and Eoblnson rejoined— at Ainsworth’s instance 
(see the latter’s Animadtertion to Hr. Clifton’s Adtertisemenl 
[1613), pp. 111-117 )l 

I Henry Barrow, Platform, 1690 (unpaged). 

^ An armoer to Hr. Cartirright hit letter . . ., p. 20. 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
T?oTship. Bro-ivne’s was the same. It is, e.g., the 
harden of his letter to Mr. CartAmght that you 
cannot communicate "vvith a false Church without 
partaking in its pollution ; and so neither the true 
Church as a whole nor any ‘ part ’ or ‘ member ’ of it 
ought to communicate.* Perhaps the utmost which 
can he conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual ‘hearing’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Confession.^ 

Bro^vnism of the strictest type — that which 
pushed its differences ^ from the Church of Eng- 
land to the forefront — found a temporary asylum 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden — rmder the leadership 
of John Robinson, who at first was as thorough- 
going § as Barrow or Ainsworth, but became with 
time increasingly tolerant— it learnt to lay the 

f reater stress on constructive elements ;|l and to 
evelop these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New England, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1663 J-1624), who ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘remnants’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organized (on a 
semi-Separatist basis) H what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ Bro\vnism ’ did not die out. It lived 
on as a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘ all and 
sundry’ who, for Avhatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme views 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far do>vn the 17th century. ft 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the whole, it may bo said that 
Brownism has sturvived only on its nobler side; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles which give life and 
power to modem Congregationalism. , 

See also art. Congregationalism. 


• P. 70. Of. p. 62 : ‘ For the reading ministry Is abominnble 
■wickedness,' etc., and in Treatise upon SS Matt. S 'against 
Parish Preacher.’ 

t And he ■would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
In his aiOTment for the total destruction of ‘ church buildings ’ 
■which called forth Hooker’s stately protest in Eceles. Polity, bk. 
T. ch. S, pp. 12-17. 

I See The Points of I^ffierenee, under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80). 

{ The stages are intUcated by (a) A Justification qf Separa- 
tion, 1810, (M Religious Communion Public and Private, 
1614, _(e) A Just and Necessary Apology, 1025, and (d) A 
Treatise of the Lawfulness of Bearing M%nisters in the Church 
of England— pnatod in 1634 but ■written some years before. 

( Of. the curiously Kmstian and studiousi}' negative ‘Seven 
Articles ’ prepared for submission to the Privy OouncU in 1618 
and signed by Robinson and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 2S0-81)i 

See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1618, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Independents, 1. 293 fl. 

** See A Necessitated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly (but unjustly) 
called Broumists. Ite date is May 1645, and its subscription 
runs: 'The meanest and unworthlest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city’ (London] 
(Manchester New College Library, Tract No. 65a). In the Lam- 
beth Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘ Informa- 
tion for the I^orant. ... Containing a few observations upon 
1 Cor. 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
hear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso- 
ever.' To which is added (in n P.S.) a ‘Public challenge made 
by N.E. to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
New England and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 
tion.’ 

tt See More Worb for the Dean n6SlX by Thomas Wall, on 
answer to StiUingOeet's History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
Present Separation from the Church of England, strongly def en- 
tire of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, whose cause Is said to 
be itUl that of 'many thousand Protestants ’ in England. 


LrmtATuRK.— L Brokne's WRiTiyos.—A list of these so far 
os known up to April 1906 is printed in ChampUn Barrage, 
The True Story of Robert Browne (1906), p. 74 f. The most 
important are those numbered : (3) A Boole which sheweth the 
life and manners of all true Christians, Middelburg, 1682 ; ( 4 ) 
A Treatise of Reformation without tai^ng for ante, Middel- 
burg, 1682, reprinted by Congregational HistoricaJ Society, 
1003 : (6) A Treatise upon the tS of Malt., Middelburg, 1682 or 
early in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles, is 
given by Burrage, pp. 17-26) ; (8) A True and Short Declaration 
both of the gathering and joyning together of certaine persons: 
and also of the lamentable breach and division which fett 
amongst f Asm, Middelburg, ? 1, 1683 f ; (18) An Answer to Mr. 
Cartwright's Letter for joyning with the English Churches, 
1684-85 (?) (MS mnted and published at London, before Oct. 7, 
1685); (19) A Reproofs of certaine schismatical persons arid 
their doctrine touching tlie hearing and preaching of (he ITortl 
of God (MS of 31 folio pages, 1688 [f], discovered by Burrage at 
the Lambeth Library in 1905 and since published [London, 1907] 
as the Retractation of Robert Browne, Father of Congrega- 
tionalism). The schismatical persona are taken to be Henry 
Barrow, John Greenwood, and their congregation. No doubt 
is expressed on this pointer any aa to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinew of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to Mr. Flower, Deo. 81, 1688^ (MS in the 
B.M., published at London (Memorial Hall], 1004, under the 
title A New Fear's Guift ; the printed copy containa a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

11. Browre's Life. — All previous biographies are superseded 
by Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxford, 1906, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society — * Robert Browne’s Ancestors 
and Descendants’ (vok ii. No. 8) and ‘New Facta Relating to 
Robert Browne’ (vol. U. No. 4) — both by F. Ivas Cater. 
Dexter’s study of Browne, however, in his Congregationalism 
bf the last Ciree hundred Tears, as seen in its Literature (1879), 
pp. 61-128, is still valuable. 

lii. Early Browsibt Literature.— T bs works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 1685 T), Henry Barrow (1650-1593), John Green- 
wood (d. 1693), John Penry (1659-1693), Henry Ainsworth 
(1671-1622), Francis Johnson (1662-1618), John Robinson 
(1676?-1625), Henry Jacob (1663-1624), for wwch see Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred Tears (Bibliography, 
pp. 8-32), and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy’ In Transactions of Congregational Historical Society, 
vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, S. 

iv. Modern LITERATURE.— HistOTies of Congregationalism, 
passim, particularly Dexter, op. eiL ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907 ; E. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1897 ; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
1895 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900 ; W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. Mackennal, 
Story of the English Separatists, 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Congregationalism, 1901. 

Fred. J. Powhjke. 


BRUNO. — I. Life. — Giordano Bmno -was bom 
in 1648 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the monastery of the Dominican 
order there as noidce. It ■was at this time that ho 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1672 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1676. Bmno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his ■way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in varions cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps, and in 1679 reached Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pastor, and thus became formally a member of the 
Protestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
■violent dispute ivith a Professor of Pliilosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 
passed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
for two years he lectured on Ajistotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he published 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
cerning which he had been interviewed by the 
king, Henry in.), and a curions comedy. It Can- 
delaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1683 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months’ 
stay in Oxford, where hia reception was the re- 
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rerse of cordial, he took np his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissifere, probably 
ns a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his s^y 
in London, Bruno had some acfjuaintance with Srr 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his 'irritings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
^ven on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Cena de le Ceneri (1584), De la Cavsa (1584), Z)e 
rinfinifo (1584), Spacdo de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and De gli Eroici furori (1585). At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissifere he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
peDed to leave it again in the following summer. 

At this time he made an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Church, his hope being that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his j 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of mttenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was welcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism — avoiding dan- 
gerous topics— and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 ho was compelled 
once more ‘ to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes ho visited Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zlirich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works ; the ISO 
Theses adv. Pertpateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria, or Fxmeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical %vrit- 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum {and final 
statement of his philosophy, the De Minimo, De 
Monade, and the De Immenso, were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, theDe Im- 
aginum Compositione, in 1691. In response to an in- 
■ntation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1691. 

He was again anxious to do reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
■write at peace as a layman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection. In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret kno'W- 
ledge he expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that^ followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throArtng him- 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how- 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
and under strong pressure ; and in Februaiy of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no farther 
steps were taken till January 1599 — a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carriea on to December of that year; but the 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Uhnrch to dictate in matters of philosophy, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Campo dei Fieri, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno suffered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church. 

2 . Works. — Apart from the comedy of II Can- 
delaio, and one or t'wo occasional works such os 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com- 
mentaries and summaries ; (2) •works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo- 
sophical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Phystes, the post- 
humous collections De Magia, the Medicina Lul- 
liana, and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knoiving. (2) Such works 
as the De Compendiosa Architectura (1682), the 
Lampas Comhinatoria (1687), and the posthumous 
Lampas Triginta Statuarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leibniz also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Along 
with these works may be placed the De Umbns 
Idearum (1582), Cantus Ctreaeus, Sigillus Sigil- 
lorum (1683), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ^ there 
remains to be added only the Summa Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum (1609, the first part having been 
pre'viously published by itself in 1695). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copemican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis ; the Infinito places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal -with the ethics 
and religion of the common man ; while the 
Eroici furori give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Dei intel- 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish ; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, pre'vious theories are ex- 
pressed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
ism such os that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). 'Whnt is new m his teach- 
ing is his whole-souled ademtion of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowen by Clopemicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established W the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he Decame dissatisfied ■with the prevailing 
philosophy of the Church,— Aristotelianlsra, — and 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre-Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, ■with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cnsa, lost of the 
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Medisevals and first of the Modems, were the 
chief influences that determined Bruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull pedantry and vivacious origin- 
ality, of ignorant folly and supreme insight. 

(a) The physical universe. — The universe is in- 
finite, without hounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere ; it is all centre or aU 
circumference ; or again its centre is relative to 
the spectator ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which the universe revolves, hut in 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the moon would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, as the centre of his 
world. Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, mth living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its fire and its waters ; but the 
worlds are of tAvo kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to the other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are the suns, includin" the fixed stars, 
and the earths or planets, including the comets. 
The latter revolve about the former, as the earth 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature ; all these worlds are alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change. 
Permeating the Avhole universe is the ether, Avhich 
Brano thought of as a formless fluid, a passive, 
yielding, yet unchangeable, medium through which 
light, heat, and bodies pass Avithout loss of force, 
tmderlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul ; all things have soul ; the ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies Avith the Soul of the 
Universe. Again, since Nature is eA'eryAvhere the 
same, everything is implicitly or potentially the 
whole universe j and Avhat it is implicitly it strives 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus eveiy 
element passes, in the course of its history, through 
every portion of the universe, and every composite 
being becomes, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself ; tnat is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly mike, 
and nothing is ever for tivo successive moments 
the same ; noAvhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or arc of a circle. There 
are three kinds of monads, i.e. of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno : (1) God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, as heis been 
said, through every type of body the universe con- 
tains. _ In this metempsychosis there is, hoAvever, 
a possibility of progress ; the soul hM it in its 
poAver to rise gradually to higher and higher types 
of being, untU it approaches unity Avith God and 
is absorbed into the eternal life of the Dmne 
being. 

(6) God and Nature. — ^Relatively to us God has 
tAVO modes of existence and two AA’ays of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the universe, its Creator and Source, He is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of the universe, Avhioh is His image or expres- 
sion, He is knoAA'able by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in aU and every part; all 
things are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Pantheism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at aU ; 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expression of the Divine or world-soul ; it is 
simply the Avorld-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite {sub ^ecte aeternitat^, in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor greater ; 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant, 
a star than a man ; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cusa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity, the possible 
and the actual, poAver and AviU, Avill and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in spite of 
himself. In laAv, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single being or 
individual thing {Op. Lat. i. 2, p. 316). 

(c) Ethics and religion. — ^The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State ; it is social 
and practical — the security of the community, the 
prosperity and Avell-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity Avith it ; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere Avith the pursuit of 
knoAA’ledge, of truth, Avhich is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No ^s- 
covety therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts AAuth a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God does not need the AA’orship of men. He 
cares nothing for Avhat they say or tlmk of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i.e. 
for their happiness. Thus all Avorship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must be governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, Avhether in this life or in the next ; 
iCTorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise. 
He must live by faith. But the Avise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love Avith which it is inspired, to the loiow- 
ledge of and to eternal union Avith the DiAune. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con- 
ception as that Avith Avhich Spinoza concluded his 
Ethics — the amor Dei intellectualis. His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
alAA'ays by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by Avhich the sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
sometimes saAv, above it. 

3. Influence. — ^Although his Avritings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
Avherever he Avent, Bruno nevertheless had many 
folloAvers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Lullian Avorks formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence Avas general rather than special ; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm Avith 
Avhich he defended the neAV and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and AVere imitated. 
Traces of his teaching may be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all m Spinoza and Leibniz, 
Avith both of Avhom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
AA'as generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re-discovered him in the first half of the 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made by 
his countrymen in the study of his Avritings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication ; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and phil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 

-LiTERATOTiE.— I. : Opera Latina, 1879-1891, State 

edition, 3 vols., with Introduction, etc., Kaples ; Opere Italiane, 
ed. Lagarde, 2 vols., Gottingen, 1888 ; Opere Italiane (philo- 
sophical works only), ed. GentUe, ■ 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8. 
s. Phjlosopbt : F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di G. B. esveste e 
eemfrontate con le italiane, Florence, 1880, also Le Opere jnedite 
di 0. B., Naples, 1891, and ‘ Le Font! piu recenti della Filosofla 
del Bruno ’ (dead, dei Lineei, Bendic. ser., v. i.). Many other 
reJerences will bo found in these and in the following. 
3 . Qbseral Works ok Bbuko: Christian Bartholmess, Jot- 
dano Bruno, 2 vols., Paris, 1846-7 ; Domenico Berti, Giordano 
Bruno da Nola s (with documents), 1889 ; H. Brunnhofer, 
G. B.'i Weltanschauung und Verhdngniss, Leipzig, 1882; I. 
Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno, London, 1887 ; A. Riehl, Cxor- 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900; J. L. M'Intyre, Giordano Bruno, 
London, 1903 ; G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno nella Storia della 
Oultura, Milan, 1007. 

J. L. M'Intyee. 

BRYANITES.— See Methodism. 

BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE.-Gautama, the 
Buddha (Pali Gotama), the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all probability 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was bom in or about the year 660 B.C., in 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu, the nuns of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense tarai region of 
south Nepal, a few miles north of the Basti Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 
mined by the discovery, in the year 1895, of a 
pillar erected there by the Buddhist Emperor 
Aioka {q.v.) during a pilgrimage which he under- 
took for the purpose of visiting and worshipping 
at the chief sites made sacred by the presence and 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route which ho followed led him from his 
capital city of Pataliputra (Patna Cs-i;.]) to the 
Lumbini Grove and Kapilavastu, Bodn GayS, 
Sfimath, near Benares, Srivasti, Kulanagara, and 
other sacred sites, the^ exact position of some of 
which is still uncertain ; and! at each place he 
appears to have set up a pillar or built a slitjja 
commemorative of his visit and of the incident in 
the Buddha’s life of which it had been the scene. 
The inscription on the Lumbini Grove pillar is 
perfect, and the letters as clear and legible as on 
the day they were inscribed ; of a few words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain ; 

‘The king Devanampiyn-Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
years-nnolnted, did (tAwylaM) the honour of coming [here] m 
person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya saint, ho 
caused a stone surrounding and screening wall to bo made, and 
a stone pillar to be sot up. Because the Blessed One was bom 
here, ho made the village Lnmmini free of rent and entitled to 
the [king’s] eighth share [of the grain].' • 

The name Gautama, by which the future Bud- 
dha was knoivn, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotama, the ancient r?t, or seer, to whom are 
ascribed some of the hymns of the Kigveda, He 
becomes buddha, or the Buddha, the ‘ enlightened ’ 
or ‘wise,’ only after his attainment of perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles given to 
him are ^dlcyamuni, ‘the sago of the Sakyas’; 
Siddhartha, ‘he who has accomplished his aim and 
Tathagata, ‘ he who has arrived at the truth.’ His 
father was named Suddhodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a Sakya clan, who ruled from KapUa- 
vastu over a small kingdom in tlie N.E. part of the 

• The translation is that of J. P. Fleet In JBAS, 1903, p. 4S6 ; 
cf. p. 823, and ib. 1909, p. 7C0n. ; V. A. Smith, in lA xndv. 
P905], p. 4, gives a rendering tliat differs only in details. For a 
facsimile and transcription see G. BUhler, Epigr. Ind. v. J 
V. A. Sndth, Aioka (1901), p. 145, etc. Earlier articles and 
discussions will be found (n JRAS, 1897, el al,, and in the 
references in V. A. Smith, op. eit. Kot far from the Lumbini 
(Enmmindei) pillar there was found, near the village of Nig- 
iiva, a second pillar of A^oka, with an imperfect fnscripGon 
recording his visit to the stupa of Koijigamana (Sly. Eanaka- 
moni), one of the fonrBuddhas of the present age (Kakusandha, 
Kopagamana, Kassapa, end Gautama himself; Warren, Bud- 
dhism in Translations, p. BSetal. ; V. A. Smith, op. eit. p. 145). 
Other pillar-inscriptions are known ; see art. Abokj. 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
southern Nepal ; and his mother, Maya or Maha- 
maya, is said to have conceived him after a dream 
in w'hich she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastrirhia 
heaven of Indra, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 

In the Jataka (g.o.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
is narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by hini in 
patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the , world in 
this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the 
way before him with celestial portents and signs. 
‘Earthquakes and miracles of healing took place ; 
flowers bloomed and gentle rains fell, although out 
of season; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
scents filled the air, and the very water of the 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
refreshing.’ Before, his birth also the prophecy 
was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
either a_ Universal Monarch [chahravartin), or 
abandoning house and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in the Tusita heaven, before consenting to 
undei-take the office, makes the ‘ five great obser- 
vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to be bom, the right continent, f the appro- 
priate district,t the woper time, and the pre- 
destined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 
conceived in the womb of Queen Maharaayfi, and 
she is delivered of a son in the Lumbini Grove 
under the shade of a Sal-tree, a branch of which 
bends down to her, that she may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of the child bore at birth the 
thirty-two auspicious marks {mahavi/aiijana) which 
indicated his future greatness, besides secondary 
marks [rinuvyanjana) in large numbers. The chief 
of the divinities, including Indra, were in attend- 
ance, and the boy was received by four Brahma 
angels. Immediately also be uttered the ‘ shout of 
victory,’ § taking seven steps forward, and finding 
in none of the ten directions a being equal to 
himself. At the same moment his foture wife 
was bom, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhahood. 

In many of the legends the yoimg Gautama 
performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that he would 
retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain his affections, and prevent him from under- 
taking a vow of solitanness and poverty. In 
particular, ho endeavoured to keep from him the 
‘four signs,’ the sight of which, it had been 
announced, would move him to enter upon the 
ascetic life. 

■Then said the kinc;, What ehall my eon zee to make him 
retire from the world I ” 

"The lour Blrns." 

“What four I” 


• BockhIU, Life of the Buddha, p. 80 f. ; Warren, op. eit., 

B , 42B. The etory of the \-Irginitj- of M&y5, the mother of the 
oddha, iz late, and owes its inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to Christian eourccs. According to L. de In VailSe 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the ilahdrastu (g.v.) but 
not clzewherc (cf. above, p. 7418 note f). 

t ‘ In three of the continente the Buddha* are never born ; 
only in the continent of India are they born.’ 

1 lladgadeta, the Middle Country. 

{In two of his previous exiztenccs the Buddha b raid to have 
zpoken at birth — the Siahesadha and Veuantara existence* 
(zee Jdtaka, 1. 63, quoted in Warren, p, 47). The ten direction* 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal end the four 
intermediate point*. 
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“A decrepit old man, a diseaged man, a dead man, and a 
monk.” 

From this time forth,” said the kinm “let no such persons 
be allowed to come near my eon. It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is my son 
exeroisinB sovereign rule and authority over the four great 
continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and waTWng 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference.” And when he hud so spoken ho placed 
guards lor a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
four directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son.** 

On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, hp is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to forsake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and ‘to obtain the highest immortality.’ 
His resolution is strengthened by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ; + 
and he pays a final visit to his ■wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail to turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘Great Eenunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 

E anied his departure, in the same manner as when 
e had_ been oorn. The gods themselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest the city and its 
warders should be aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the dty gates, hea'vy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiseles^y to him of their orvn accord.t 
.^d Mfira, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

^ On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed his horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which was refused, to remain 
with him ; § and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally and for 
ever renounced the world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagiiha (Raimr), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and obtained from him a promise that, after 

f aining enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
om and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge. Thence he made his way to Uruvela (Skr. 
UrubilvS, the great or •wide - spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gayfi, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
hiB austerities to such a length that his body 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace ; finally, he fell down senseless and was 
believed to bo dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle ’ continued, at the close of which, becom- 
ing con'vinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years are said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ His com- 

E anions, however, the five ascetics, now deserted 
im, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlessness to his principles, and departed to the 
Deer-Park at Benares. 

There followed the assaults of M&ra, who ■with 
his hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 
• Jataka, 1. 60, in IVarren, p. 63. The etory of the four eipna 
recurs in oil the narratives of the Buddha's early years (cf. e.g. 
Budiha-Charila, bk. iii.). It vpould seem to be one of tbe best- 
attested of the early traditions, os it is most characteristic. 

t Cf. the description of Hanuman's visit by night to the palace 
of Havana in Ceylon, finding his wives asleep (iJomayapo, v. 
10) ; and the similar story of the noble Tasa {ilahdvagga L 7). 
t Buddha-Charita, v. SOfif., etc. 

{ According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 
grief on the spo^ and was re-bom as a god in the travasiritfiia 
heaven. 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under the Bo-tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rooks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Hero he resolved to remain — ‘ Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom.’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
Mara was finally driven oflf in utter defeat. 
Daring the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, ‘ the en- 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open — omniscient. 


‘A legend relates that lo the first night-watch he gained a 
knowleuge of all bis previous existences ; in the second, of an 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects : and at the dawn of day he knew ail things.’* 

During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an ofiering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvela, named Sujata, and neither 
to have moved from his place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
been merely a Bodhisativa (g'.v.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood but not yet perfectly enlightened. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus believed himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
his business henceforth to preach, see art HInataxa. ‘All 
existence Involves suffering; suffering Is caused by desire, 
especially the desire for continuance of existence ; the suppres- 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering) 
this deliverance can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fola 
Path.’ These are the arvatatgani, or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are dul^kha, ’pain’; tamudaga, ‘cause’; 
nirodha, ‘suppression’; mdrga, ’way’ or ’path.’ Tbe same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the SSfikhya philosophy 
(ifaMtagga, i. vi. 19 ; SJSE xiii. 95 f., etc. ; see aleo B. Qarbe, 
SdAkhya und Toga, Strassburg, 1890, p. 18, and art. SZrnmTA). 

With regard to the events immediately succeed- 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent. That 
which is perhaps tbe best attested, and most 


generally finds expression in Buddhist art, rgore- 
sents him as spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, * enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation ’ ; the same period under the 
‘Goat-herd’s Banyan ’{ajapala), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him '(vith the request that 
he worJd define the characteristics of a true Brfih- 


man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 
claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness.’ A third 
week was spent under the Muchalinda-tree, from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the ■wind and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
period of equal duration was spent under the 
Bajdyatana - tree, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven dtyrs. During the last weak, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddlia, and with respectful salutations ofiered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl (or four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by tbe four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 
globe.t The merchants declared their faith in the 
Buddha and his Law,t and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their request “was panted, and they 
thus became the earliest lay-disciples in Buddhism. 
After his return the Buddha is represented a* 
* Monier- Williams, Buddhitm, p. 84 ; cf. Warren, p. 82. 
t Hahavagga, i. 2-4 ; cf. Warren, p. M ff. 
t Employing the ‘ two-refuge ’ formula, because the saAgMo, 
the order of monks, was not yet institute. 
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delating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of communi- 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived. Brahma appeared to him, and 
mth reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
oflBce and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
imorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Isipatana, at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
‘setting in motion the wheel of the Law,’* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth.’ The 
bhikqus accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order {sahpha) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine (dharma), and 
teachingmen to order their lives mth self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renonmed were Sariputta 
and MoggaUSna {Maudgalyayana), members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Eaja- 
gjiha, who received the truth from the lips of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original ^sciples ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

■ 01 laws or principles that originate from a causa, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath spoken. ' t 

The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear \mderstanding of the fact that 
‘whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.’ t They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order by the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions fill a 
large place m the early chronicles, were UpSli, who 
recited the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death ; KaSyapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Kfiiyapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda (g'.v.), his cousin 
and favourite attendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. Monasticism [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preaching the 
doctrine to all who woula listen. The details of 
his joumeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 

• iJAarmacAatraprorartono (PMl DhammachakkappavaU 
f ana) ; sco SBE xiil. M ff., and the references there given ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism, p. 23. The wheel la a conUnually recurring 
ajnnbol In Buddhist art; the original intention probably waa to 
represent oa well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting nll-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progression. The sermon itself, as given in the texts, is a 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic self- 
mortiQcation, and urging the pursuit of the * Middle Path' 
which leads to insight, supreme wisdom, and nlirana. 

t Ye dhamd hetu-prabhavd hetum Utdm Tathagatah hg 
OTOdat tefdneha yo nindha tvath-vddi ilahwamanah—we 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Cf. SBE xiU. 144 ff. ; 
Eem, p. 25 ; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

t MahSv. i. 23 ; cl. Warren, p. 87 ft. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadha,* and 
especially the country around Eajagfiha and 
Sravasti ; t but are traditionally said to have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Panjab. During the whole of this period he 
appears to have had no settled dwelling-place, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were the Jetavana 
park and monastery at Sravasti — the gift of 
Sudatta or An&thapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihdra for the monks ; whence 
the whole estate was ’knoyra as Jetavana, the grove 
or park of J eta. In the rainy season ( Vassa Ig.u.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; but partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains placed in 
the_ way of much movement.J: The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often ^vith enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is represented as being jealous of his influence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass bis death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to KapUavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministry, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and he himself, mr making 
a false profession of faith, fell doivn into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world-CTcle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of along life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that tlie time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirvana,% 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, ai 
related by the Southern School of BuddbiBm, is contained inthe 
Mahd-Parinibbdna Suita of the DXgha-Nikdya, the • Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W. Ehys Davids In SBE 
voL xl. : Warren, pp. 05-110. See art. LlTEnATnaa (Buddhist).’ 
The narrative from Tibetan eources ie civen by W. W. Rookhllf 
Life of the Buddha, pp. 132-147. The date of his death has been 
discussed at great length, and by many scholats. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event In the year 544 or 648 B.a ; but it seems certain that this 
years ago. Sir A. Cunningham 
(Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854), from a full consideration of all the 
available data, gave bis decision for the year 477 B.o. Prof. Max 
Muller arrived at the same conclusion {SBB x.* p. xliil ff. ; Bit- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature^, pp, 262ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Biihler. Others, as Westergaard and Kem, bring the 
time of bis death down to a considerably later period, e. 370 b.o. 
Tho_ most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. 0. Mukherli, who argues for the earlvpartof 
the 6th century (see review InJBAS, 1900, p. 508 IT.). There can 
he little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham’s date is very near to the 
truth. Dr. Fleet re-examines the whole question ivith great care 
in JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. ISth, 483 B.C. Cf. also M. do Zilva IVlckre. 
masingbo in Epigr. Zeylaniea, i. 142 n. 7, 160 f. 

Accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha then came 


• Beal, Siyuii, ii. 82 ff. ; cf. art. Maoabiu. 
f Legpe, p. 65 ff. ; Beal, op. cit. it 1 ff. The site of 

SravasU was identified by Cunningham withSahet Mahet, in th# 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see 1903. nn 

071 ff., 1093 f., lira, p. 1001 ff.; 101, s.v.y. There Is a description 
of SraVMti from Sinhalese sources in W. Geiger, Liter, u. Sjmaehe 
d, Singhalesen, Strassbnrg, 1901, p. 14 f. 

t Vassa also observed by tne Jainas, and In this respect 
apparently both sccu followed the earlier practice of the Hinda 
monastic orders. 

S Pali pan’niiidna, see art. Nntvlya ; niredya is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by the 
Bud^a hi^elf and by many Buddhist saints ; parinirvdna Is 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodUy ftama 
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to the i^a^a-tree OTove Upavartana at KnSanagara,* 
in the country of the Mallas. There, by his direc- 
tion, a couch was spread between two i$ato-trees, 
with its head to the north, on which he lay down 
‘ on the right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
scious? t The trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their flowers on him as he lay. His last 
hours wei'e spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda and the assembled monks. Subhadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus becoming ‘ the last disciple made bj 
the Blessed One himself.’ Finally, he invited hxs 
disciples to state any doubt or difficulty felt by 
them unth regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it ; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he was gone. Three times 
the question was repeated ; 

• “ It mai’ be, brethren, that some brother baa a doubt or per- 
plexity respecting either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Path or the course of conduct Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thought. Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent 

“It may be, brethren, that It is out of respect to the Teacher 
that ye ask no questions. Then let each one ^eak to his friend.” 
And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent 
Then the venerable Ananda spake to the Blessed One : 

" How wonderful a thing it is, Reverend Sir, and how marvel- 
lous 1 VerDy, I believe that in this whole assembly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of.conduct-" 

"With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of know- 
ledge that in this whole assembly of the brethren there is not 
one brother who has any doubt or perplexity respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
qourse of conduct. For of all these live hundred brethren, 
Ananda, even tho most backward has become converted, and is 
no longer liable to be bom in a state of suffering, but is assured 
of final salvation." 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren ; 

“And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
stituents of being are transitory ; work out your salvatdon with 
diligence." 

This was the last word of the Tathagata. 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered tho first trance (dhydna ) ; 
and rising from the first trance, ho entered the second trance ; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the reaim of the 
infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
space, he entered the realm of tho infinity of corisciousness ; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing- 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he airived at the cessation of peroepwon and 
sensation.' I 

The same process is then repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance is again reached. Thence he passes successively to 
the second, thira, and fourth. And at the close it is said : 

• And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into NirvSija.’ 

In the Maliayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies {kaya) of the Tathagata is 
taught — the dkammlMya, or body of the Law, 
sambhogahaya, or body of perfect bliss, nirmana- 
k&ya, the illuso^ or appaiitional body. The ffi-st 
is said to be discernible in the whole air of the 
Tathagata, the second in the whole air of a Bodlii- 
sattva, the third in the air of difierent pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to be that of 

• The scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainly 
identified; according to Fa-Hlen, chs. xxiiL, xxiv., it lay 26 
yojanas east of KapUavastu (cf. Beal, Siyuki, li. 31 ff.). Sir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Eosia, about 
40 miles east of Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces, where 
there are extensive Buddhist ruins ; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. See V. A. Smith in JRAS, 1002, p. lOT ff. ; J. F. Fleet, »6. 
1906, p. 907 and note; J. H. Marshall, ib. 1907, p. 993ff., with plate 
showing excavations at the great monastery ; IGI, s.v. ‘ Kasia.’ 

t The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, t.g. 
In A. Grun wedel, Buddhist Art in India, 1901, p. 119 ff. 

J Mahd-Parinibbuna Sutta, vi. 1. 6-11 ; SBB xi. 112 ft. ; 
Warren, p. lOS f. ; Kern, p. 44 f. 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution, 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 
A curious tradition, the ori^ of which it is not 
easy to trace, re_presents the death of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in ‘ dried hoar’s flesh,’ f 
at a feast which Chunda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Eecognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should sufier iniuiy, 
and gave orders that what was left over should be 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles; a ‘hoar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ boar’s flesh ’ or ‘pork.’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone sufiered after the meal. If this were 
really the case, his great age would itself be a suffi- 
cient explanation. It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan books no reference is made to the 

E ork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
onour is described as in the Pali narratives.^ 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
Kusanagara. The Mallas of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised of sweet- 
scented woods. The Malla chiefs, however, were 
unable to set fire to the pile ; and it was explained 
to them that the final ceremony of cremation must 
await the arrival of ICfiiyapa, who with five 
hundred brethren was at tliat moment approach- 
ing Kusanagara. When Kaiyapa reached the 
shrine, he saluted with reverence tho Buddha’s 
corpse, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to hum ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
were claimed by the Malltus of Kutenagara (Knri- 
nara), on the ground that the Buddha had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only oy the remonstrances of a Brfihman, Drona 
(Dona) byname, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute tho relics. _ An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (1) AjSta- 
Satru, king of Magadha ; (2) the Lichohliavis of 
Vai^all ; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu ; (4) tho 
Bulisof Allakappa; (5) theKoliyasof Rfimagrama; 
(6) a Brahman of Vethadlpa,§ whose name is not 
recorded; (7) the Mallas of Pfiva; (8) the Mallas 
of Kusanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
(knimbha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self; and to the Mauryas (Moriyas) ofPipphalivana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted the 
• Sea Bookhffl, iffe of the Buddha, p. 200 ff. ; h. de U V. 
Poussin in JRAS, 1900, p. 913 ff., and art. Anffironni. in voL L 

^'isikara (mard) ”'addaTa,PaTinibb. S. U. 16 ff., SSE 
xi. 71 ff. J. F. Fleet (JRAS, 1906, pp. 668, 881 f.) auffcesU ‘ tte 
succulent parts, tit-bits, of a young wild boar' {maddava, Skr. 
mardava, ^ softness,’ ' delicacy ' Ctnrdul). 

I ProMWy represented, acconUng to Dr. Vogel, by tha rulna 
at Kasia ; see eTIiASt p* ^3 ff. 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altogether 
ten portions, and over each a cairn (stupa) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings le- 
mained for many years centres of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not oidy by Buddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Aioka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distribution of the relics among 
84,000 stupas, which he built. One of the originod 
stupas, however, that at Eamagrama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
(ndgas) that watched over the cairn. 

At PiprSwa (Piprahava, Piprahwa), in the United 
ftovinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large atone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of i^ch bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha himself ; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stupa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently ; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sfikyas, liis 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring king of Kosala.t In either case the 
inscription would seem to car^ ^vith it the 
identification of PiprawS with liapilavastu, the 
capital of the Sakyas. 

The discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stQpa buUt near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,J which they 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himself, 
when travelling_in the country, is said to have 
prophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
nrmdred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stupa in his honour, 
‘which wUl contain many various relics of my 
bones and flesh.’ § Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Ea-Hien and Hiuen-Tsiang record the mesence in 
former times of the almsbowl (patra) of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archseological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found * remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely described by the Chinese 
trav^ers.’ || In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 

* Parinibidna SuUa, vL Sl-62. 

t JRAS, 1006, p. 160. Dr Fleet reads the text, and translates 
ns follows : SitSHli-bhaiinctTh sa^bbagiT^ikanaih sa^pula-daUinani 
iyaih talila-nidhaM Budhata bhagavate ttUnyanam, ’Of the 
brethren of the Well-famed One, together with (their) little 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (Is) a 
deposit of relics; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.’ Earlier interpretations understood the reference 
to be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, sot up by his 
SSkya brethren. See Fleet's article, loc. cif., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of the original 
diicoreries, (6. 1S03, p. 674, etc. ; Mukherji, AntiguitUs in the 
Nepalese Tarai, ISDi ; cf. Fleet in JRAS, 1005, p. 679 ff. ; and 
on the Identification of Kspi!a\-astn, W. Vest, ib. 190B, p. 66S fl. 

t Legge, Fd-Hien, ch. xil. ; Beal, Sij/uki, i. 07 If. 

S Beal, f.c., p. 69. 

I Times. 17th Aug. 1909; see JRAS, 1909, p. 105611. 


Among the prophecies uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Anugata-Vafnia (‘Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by SSriputta. The 
history of _ the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
MetUyya), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances’ ; 
of the attainments, when his disciples uiU rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost ; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall be forgotten ; of the 
symbols, the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will m wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But os time goes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then . . . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single human being will be found 
at that place ; but ail the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they uiU weep, saying, 
“ From henceforth we shall be in darkness.” Tlien 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and bum up 
♦ . . without remainder.’ * 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at Bar- 
LAAM, it has beenfound more convenient to treat In 
a separate article under the title Josaphat.] 

tiTERATCRE.— Buddha-Cfutrita of Aivaghosha, cd. bp 
E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893, tr. SBS, vol. xllx,, Oxford. 1894 ; 
Fo-sho-hiTig-tsan'h'ng, a Life of Buddha by Aivaghosha, tr. 
from Sauskrtt into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A,t>, 420, and from 
Chiaetc into English by Samuel Beal, SBF, rot. xix., Oxford, 
1883; Buddhist Suitas, Mahdparinibbdna Suitanta, tr. from 
PSili by T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE, vok xi., Oxford, 1687 ; rinajia 
Texts, Mahdragga and ChuUatagga, tr. from the Paii by T. W. 
Rhj-s Davids and H. Oldenberc, SBE, vols. xiU., xviL, xx, 
Oxford, 1881-1885 ; Jdtata, or Stories of the Buddha's Former 
Births, tr. from the PSil by various hands, 0 vols., Cambridge, 
1895-1907 ; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhtsm, new ed., 
London, 1880, and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, new 
ed. 1881 : E. Senart, La Ligende de Buddha^ Paris, 1882 ; 
P. Blgandet, Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha gf the 
Burmese *, London, 1830 : W. W. Rockbill, Life of the Buddha 
and the Early Bistory of his Order, derived fronx l%etan Works, 
London, 1884 ; Sir Monler Monier-WilUams, Buddhism, Lon- 
don, 1889; E. Windisch, Mdra und Buddha, Leiprig, 1895; 
H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trarulations, Cambridge, Mass., 
1696, ch. 1. ; H. Kcm, JfanoaZ of Ittdian Buddhism, Strass- 
burg, 1896, pp. 12-46; E. Hardy, Buddha, Leipzig, 1903; 
H. Oldenbcrg, Buddha, sein Leorn, seine Lehre, und seine 
Gemeinde*, Berlin, 1903 (Eng. tr., Buddha: his Life, his Doc- 
trine, his Order, London, 1882) ; H. Baynes, Way of the Budd^, 
London, 1000 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddfium, New York, 1007 ; 
Travels of Fd-Hien, tr. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1880; Siyuki, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. by S. Beal, 2 vols., 
London, 1900. A. S. GEDEN. 

BUDDHAGHOSA — This was the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order. It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best knotvn 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who flourished early in the 6th century A.D. 

I. Life. — The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhagho^a the Great are as follows. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his worlra 
have already been published. The few detaUs 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dhammakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A-D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Tumour’s MahSva^a, p, 250 tf.) 
of Ceylon. In it ho inserted an account, m thirty, 
three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha- 
ghoja. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this account was drawn; but it probably gives 
• Womn, pp. 482-485. 
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the tradition as preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradhapura (g.v.) in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
ghosa, written in Pali, in the middle of the 16th 
cent., by a Burmese bhiksu named Maha Man- 
gala. It is of a legendary and edifying character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddkaghos-uppatti (‘Advent of Buddhaghosa’); 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources Avill best bo stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the Bigha (ed. Bhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Baddha"li 09 a says that he coiMiled it in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his 
Visuddhi Magga {‘Path of Purity’), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com- 
mentary. Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which he relied Avere in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali. In his commentary on the Vinaya (quoted 
JBAS, 1871, p. 295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese AA'orks. They are the Great Com- 
mentary, the Kaft Commentary (t.c. AATitten on a 
raft), and the Kurundl Commentary (i.e. the one 
written at Kumnda Velu). In his commentary 
on the Parivdra, Buddhaghosa states {teste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mitta. In his Attlut-s&linl (ed. MUller), Buddha- 
gho^a also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries Avritten in Sinhalese; refers 
frequently to hisoAvn Visuddhi Magga, and tAA’ice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinaya-, and 
mentions otherAvise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petalcopadesa.* 

These meagre but important details sIioav con- 
clusively that Buddhaghosa Avorked at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
Avritten in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of date explains 
how this AA'as supposed to nave occurred. It tells 
us that, during tlie reign in Ceylon of Malia-Nama 
(who ascended the throne a.d. 413), there AA'as a 
young Brahman bom in India avIio Avandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
AA'orld. In consequence or a discussion that took 

E lace betAveen him and Revata, a Buddhist bhilcm, 
e became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might leam more about it. 
It was not long before he became converted, and 
Avrote a treatise entitled Jhdiiodaya (‘ Uprising of 
KnoAvledge ’) ; and also an essay entitled Attha- 
s&lint (‘Fall of Meaning’), on the Abkidhamma 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dhamma-sahganl. On Revata observing that he 
contemplated a larger Avork, he urged him to go to 
Anuradhapura, AA'here there Avere better materials 
and greater opportunities for study, and make him- 
self acquainted there AAuth the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, Avith a aucav to re-casting them in Pali. 
Buddhaghosa agreed to this, AA-ent to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sanghapfili, and 
Avhen he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permission to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gar'e hini tAvo verses 
as the subject of a thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis AA’as the AVork afterAA’ards 
to become so famous under the title of Visuddhi 
Magga. This proved, AA-ith the assistance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request AA'as granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘ he translated the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.’ 

• See the references giren In Mrs. Ehri Davids’ SuidhUt 
Ptyeholoffy, pp. xx-xxv. 


We need not take every Avord of this edifying 
story osM pied de la lettre. We knoAA', for instance, 
that it Avas not the Avhole, but only a part, though 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars, 
some of Avhose names aa’o knoAV, • AA'hile some are 
not yet knoAvn, reproduced other parts of it. The 
Avorfc AA’as by no means a translation in the modem 
sense. It AA'as a neAVAVork based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies (devata) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the stoiy bears the 
impress of probability. 

The Buad/iaghos-uppatti takes oA’er this story, 
telling it Avith many floAvers of speech and at greater 
length. It adds a feAv details not found in Dham- 
makitti’s conplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Buddhaghosa’s father and mother as Kesl and 
Kesini, and: the name of the Aullage they dAA’elt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities locate it at Gaj'a 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhavaniia 
{JPTB, 1896, p. 66) adds that Kesi Avas the 
family chaplain (purohita) of King Sangama. The 
Saddnamma Sangaha (JPTS, 1890, p. 55) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhagho§a AA'orked at his 
translations in the Padhana^iara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account Avith the simple 
statement that Buddhaghoja, AA'hen his task AA’as 
accomplished, returned home to India, to AA’orship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
he Avent to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
betAveen our Buddhaghoja and another bhilcpi of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
gho§a the Less), Avho Avent from Ceylon to Burma 
toAA’ards the end of the 16th cent. (Forchhammer, 
p. 65). 

2 . Works. — The extant books Amtten by 
Buddhaghosa Avould fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so fM 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
probably the Visuddhi Magga, a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three books : on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
spectiA’ely. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this Avork [JPTS, 1891) ; and a com- 
plete edition, Avith translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four CTeat Nikdyas, on the Abhidhamma, 
and on the Vinaya, AA'ould each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority, the Saddhamma 
Sangaha {JPTS, 1890, p. 56), mves 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six AA’orks. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-vaniia (JPTS, 1896, p, 59), 
in giAung a complete list, of Buddlingho§a’s Avorks, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Pdii- 
mokkha, Dhammapada, Jdtaka, Khuddaka Patha, 
and Apaddna, adding on p. 68 the Sutta Nipdta. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-salini, Avhich Ave noAV 
knoAV, from the edition published by the Pali Text 
Society, to have been written by him, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhammapada and 
the Jatakas. Noav aa’c have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these AA’orks. In 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under AA’hich, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, he undertook and carried out the 
AA’ork. In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhaghosa. In both style and matter each of 
these books difierB from the other, and from 
such portions of the AVorks of Buddhagho 9 a as 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases of 
Nagarjuua and Sankara, AVorks not AA’ritten by 
them have been ascribed to famous Avriters. The 
tradition of Buddhaghoja’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
back earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhagho§a’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals ; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg (Vinaya, vol. iii.). Rhys Davids 
and Caroenter have published one volume, out of 
three, olihQ Sumahgala Fi'Zo^tnt, his commentary 
on the Ltgha. Ana one complete work hy him, 
the Attha-salini above referred to, has been edited 
by E. Muller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said hy Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Visvddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
therefore not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhaglio§a, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries; and the 
Pali Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 

3 . General conclusions. — Buddhagho§a’s greatest 
vmue to the modem historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt ; it was equalled_ only_ by 
his extraordinary industry. But of origintuity, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly ^d 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions, jfii his ' Path 
of Purity ’ he gives, with admirable judgment as ta 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in Incid 
style, a summary of the Buddhbm of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries — those on each of the four 
Nikayas, containing the Doctrine ; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law ; and on the Abhi- 
dhamma, containing the advanced Psychology — 
he adheres to one simple plan. _He first ^ves a 
general introduction — dfealing mainly with literary 
history — ^to the work itself. To eaon_ of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas, he gives a specif 
introduction on the circumstances under whicli it 
was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin- 
tiUy spoken, and on the places and the persons 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Sutta every word or phrase he considers doubt- 
ful or desemng of notice from a philological, exe- 

f etical, philosophical, or religions point of view. 

[is philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words Me constantly of re^ value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he formd in the texts before him ; and these notes, 
together uith his numerous quotations, go fM to 
settle the text as it lay before aim, and Me of great 
sendee for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhaghoja is entirely 
guUtlesa To him there hod been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master, fie is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
parable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
least intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
valuM, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the literary 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the metnod adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon ; but the literary skill 
with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 

IjTBRATTJiia. — AtOiluaiini, td. E. MQller (PTS, 1E97); Sumad- 

f ata FiVtirini, ed. Bh>-s Davids and Carpenter (PTS, 1636); 

{ahdvailiSa, ed. Q. Tumour (Colombo, 1837); Puddhaghot- 
uppatti (ed. J. Orap, London, 16S2) ; JHgha, id. Bbys Davids 
and Carpenter (PTS, 1889, 1903) ; E. Forchhammer, Jardine 
Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1885) ; Mrs. Rhys Oavid^ ‘Baddhist 
Psychology ’ (RAS, 1900). T. ‘W. RHVS DAVIDS. 

BUDDHISM. — ^The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article Buddha ; its early develop- 
ments willjie described in two articles, one on 
the BLIXAVANA, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MahXySna, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will bo separately 
treated under the name of the county. See 
BhutXn, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, 
Tibet. See also Sects (Buddlust). 

BULGARIANS.— See BoQOMiLS. 
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Egyptian. — See Anuials, EaYPriAH Religion. 

Greek.— See Animals, Taubobolium. 

Hindu.— See Animals, Vedio Religion. 

BULL (Semitic).- The ivild bull (Assyr. rtmu, 
Heb. rS’gm) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated^ short-homed qx 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia 
before the rise of Bab. ciidlization. Further south.in 
Arabia and the Sinaitio Peninsula, the country was 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of 
oxen. This fact is important in riew of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls OTMded the , ap- 
proach to a temple, house,_or garden. They were 
believed to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil spirits, and were often represented ivith 
wings, to which, in the Aasyrian period, a human 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 
or metal, called lamassi (from the Sumerian lamma), 
were placed on -either side of the entrance. At 


Semitic (A. H. Satce), p. 887. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 889. 

times they were represented on the gates or wall* 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sidi (Heb. shSdim), or 
‘spirits,’ partly beneficent, partly eiil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the specific name of alad. Ashurbanipal, 
in describing Jiis destraotion of Susa, states that 
he ‘broke in pieces the sSdi (written alad), the 
colossal bulls (tamassi) which guarded the temple,’ 
and ‘ removed the raging wild balls that adorned 
the gates’ ; and in the legend of Chcdorlaomer (?) 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring evil 
upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its SMu,' or guardian- 
buU, depMted from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kirubi, and corresponded 
with the chembim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, protecting ‘the way of the 
tree of life ’ (Gn 3*^). In a list of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘ the two divine bulls ’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given (WAI ii. 66, 59-60). 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic (ih. 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bull* who is ‘the off- 
spring of Zu,’ the storm-god, describes it as ‘the 
great bull, the supreme bull which treads the holy 
asturage . . . planting the com and making the 
eld luxuriant.’ ‘Between his ears,’ it is added, 
‘ is the mouth of the deep,’ or ‘ sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘sea ’of Solomon’s temple which ‘stood upon 
twelve oxen ’(IK 7^). 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘ hero ’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 
protected the gate was supposed to have a bnll- 
like form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23“ 24® etc.), and 
it is possible that the abhtr of the OT should be 
rendered ‘bull ’ rather than ‘mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, Anu, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered^ by Gilgamesh to his daughter lahtar, and 
to punish the liero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
alH (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in consequence of which, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was afflicted with disease, 
while his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gnd-ana, ‘ the bull of heaven’ — a name which 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided mth the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between aM, ‘the bull’ 
and (Sumer, aid), ‘ a storm-demon’ (A Jjyr.-Jcr6. 
Mythen und Epen, 1900, p. 452). The suggestion 
is supported by the fact that the bull is called the 
son or the storm-god (see above), and that it was 
a symbol of Hadad-Rimmon, the god of the air 
and the thunderbolt. ' Hadad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as Amurrii, ‘ the Araorite 
god,’ and it is therefore possible that his associa- 
tion Muth the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the CUician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. Wlien the worship of the god 
under the name of Jtippiter DolicJunus (‘ Juppiter 
of Dolieh6 ’) was transplanted to Rome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured standing 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis (Mcmbij), the successor of Carchemish, he 
was throned upon bulls as his consort was upon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinjerli he also stands upon a bull, and_ the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of hlaltaiya (Place, 
PI. 46) to the N. W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
OTon Babylonian seal-cylinders of the age of 
HammurabL 

Further south the association of the bull with 
the supreme Baal can also be traced. Enropa was 
carried from Phcsnicia by Zeus, i.e. Baal, under 
the form of a bull ; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘Asterius,’ pointing to a belief in a con- 
nexion' between the bull and the Phoenician 


Ashtoreth. Bulls of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Rhodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phoanician influence; and 
SiliuB Italicns {Punica, iii. 104 ff.) refers to the 
‘comigera frons’ of Milichus or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Kamaim seems to imply the 
existence of a cow-headed Ashtoreth ; and a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a symbol 
of Ishtar. A cow-goddess naturally presupposes a 
bull-god. On a Nabatasan monument a bull repre- 
sents a god whom Sachau identifies with Karin or 
Kasios {FSB A, 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘calf,’ or more 
correctly a bull, was made 1» Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor- 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa- 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt* n later date, Jeroboam set up images 
of Dulls in the sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. This Israelitish worship of 
bulls has been thought to bare been derived from 
Egypt. But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worshipped the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
bulls Apis and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of Egyptian beast-worship 
would have been image-worship. But the bull- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom was unknown 
in Judah, and it is therefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syria, Jahweh being 
identified ■with Hadad. 

The bull-worship even of the Semites in Northern 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were originally Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them by the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were borrowed • from the Sumerian lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Hittite influence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ‘ the bull-god ’ was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedieated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worshipped ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished ■with 
death (Nic. Damascenns, 148, ed. Orelli). Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, where the ox which drew the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity was introduced 
from Babylonia, the human god accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an object of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
i^ammarabi age. 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meetmg-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull ; as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon — 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in_ the other from 
that of the wild bull — and the Hittite ■worship of 
the bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefs in regard to the buU werepdopted 
by the Semitic Babylonians, and the association of 
the bull ■with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, in 
short, would seem to have been ■unknown to the 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily hnwe 
been the case if their primitive home was Arabia. 

It is significant that the Hcb. word for ‘ wild bull ’ 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up bucrania, or ox-heads, above the doors 
of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
derived from the belief in the protecting powere of 
the divine bnU, and, like the Bab. lamassi, of 
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■which they ■were a survival, the bucrania pre- 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house 
as a horse-shoe is still supposed to do in certain 
parts of England. . The custom was naturally pre- 
valent throughout Asia IVIinor, and the bull’s head 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- 
cylinders of the early Copper Age. The custom 
was sLo known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in 
the time of the Xllth and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Bnrodotus 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 21*- ®). Jhi Arabia 
and Palestine the apotropseio use of the hucranium 
was practically unlmo^wn. 

IiTTERATCBE. — In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Bandissln, SludUn zur tan. Religionsgeseh., I,elpzig, 1876, 1. ; 
Sayce, Mibbert Lecturet, London, 1891, pp. 289-92. 

A. H. Sayce. 

BULL (Teutonic). — Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacrihce. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be reflected in the Edda account of the 
creation of the ■world, where the cow Audhumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origm. There is, more- 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogivald wor- 
slupped a cow, which he took eveiywhere ivith 
him, and which at his death was buried beside 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus 
{Germania, 40), that the sacred car of the goddess 
Herthus was draivn by yoked cows ; and it maybe 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

C. J. Gaskell. 

BULL-ROARER.—' Bull-roarer ’ is the English 
name (Germ. Schwirrholz) of a common toy in the 
country districts of Great Britain and the _Con- 
■tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, -with a 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at the 
extremities; sometimes the edges are serrated. 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of 
muffled roar. The mystic or marical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe ivill be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backward races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborirines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by Pfere 
P. "W. Schmidt in his paper ‘ Die Stellung der 
Aranda ’ (Arunta), in ZE, 1903, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, in the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a people who, in one region de- 
scribed by Spencer and Gillen, have no conception 
of a sky-dwelling superior being, or ‘ All-Eatner ’ ; 
while m the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to bo tenanted by a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mar a good’), but asmdifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. In this tribe, as in 
most others where initiations of the boys exist, the 
bull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret 
ceremonies ; the noise warns the women to keep 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long 
absence of the boys while their wounds are healing 
is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika 
' enters the body of the boy after the operation and 
takes him away into the bush until he is better.’ * 
The operation over, the boy is shown the bull- 
toarers (always carefully concealed from women), 

• Rnnnnpr.nillpn note 1. 


elder brother comes to him ■with a bundle 
of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
yon have heard so much, they are Churinga 
(sacred tlmgs] and ■will help to heal yon quickly.’ 
The boy is told that women of his tribal Kin ■will 
be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.* 

So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
whom the initiated do not believe. Among the 
tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
iera, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 
Twanyirika will ca^ liim away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation.f After the process of 
sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
■while in the bush, or else another ardkurta (youth 
circumcised, but not yet sub-incised), ‘who lives up 
in the shy, ■will come do^wn and carry him away. 
If this arahurta hears the luringa — that is, the 
noise of the bull-roarer — he says, “That is all 
ri^t,” and will not harm him.’t 
^his idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
with the initiations, is not found among Spencer’s 
branch of the Arunta ; the being of the IJnmatjera 
is not an All-Father ; nor are the UnmaMera kno^wn 
to have any belief in an All-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief of the Loritja or Luriteha tribe, whose lands 
march ■with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tnknra, 
who has no concern "with ethics or any interest in 
men, but does perform ceremonies Uke those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiation of celestial young men. Tnknra is known 
to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda ; but Altjira does 
nothingbut hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
the Loritja, beings named Maiutu play the part of 
Twanyirika ; one cuts off the beads of the boys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
food from the boys. He has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like Doramulun among the 'Wiradjnri of the 
south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.g 
North of the Arunta are the Kaitiah tribe, who 
are but half-converts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
sky in the very far back past, . . . made himself, 
and gave himself his name.’ Before the Alcheringa 
(g.v.) he drove some disobedient sons out of heaven 
to earth, whence he dropped do-wn ‘everything 
■w'hich the black-fellow has,’ including bull-roarers. 
These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two churinga (bull-roarers), dropped by Atnatu, 
became men, ■who, making wooden bull-roareis, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named 'Tumana ; they died an ill death ; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta. Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 
with morals.)) 

The Warramunga have no Atnatu, as far as is 
knovu ; their bull-roaring being is Murtu. 3Iurtn, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which could 
not destroy the bull-roarer, murtu-murtn. The 
spirit of murtu-murtu instantly sprang np in certain 
trees, of wliose ■wood bull-roarers are made.^ 

The N. ^ E. Binbinga and Anula have, or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs; the bull-roarer is 
watamura or mura-murai the beings connected 
■with it are Katajalina and Gnabaio. The women 
are told that these beings swallow the boys, Md 
disgorge them, re-bom, as initiated men. This 


pencer-Olllenl’, <97. t/S. 23S. _ 

crehlow, Die Aranda tend Loritja Slamme, pt. I (1907J 
: Pt. ii. rieOS) pp. 1. 2, <8, 49. 
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boll roarer being, as in Australia, is said to cany 
away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children ; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the ahsurditj’ of the 
figment. Central Brazil, New Guiiiea, the Torres 
Imands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar udth the bull -roarer.* For modem 
Europe, as Avell as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, T/tc Study of Man, pp. 277-327, and GB^ 
iii. 424. In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated : ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Cantyre ’{Ar^ll) "Srannan, pronounced 
Stranthain, the first m this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 1885.’ Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St. Mary’s Looh, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour 
and intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see ‘The Bull- 
Boarer ’ in Lang’s Custom and Myth, pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use or jurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. 

LmuuTtms.— Uteratura hai been given throughout the 
article. A, LANG. 

BULLS AND BRIEFS.— Under this heading 
may be conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, but also the various other 
classes of ‘apostolic letters’ which in compara- 
tively modem times have been increasingly em- 
ployed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most 
important utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘bulls’ there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the gMcwi-official collection 
known as the' Bullarium Bomanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and other similar 
constitutions which possess Just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which we should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prehxed to vol. 
i. of the Bullarium of Benedict Xiv.). For the 
saine reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden, such 
as the important liegesta Pontifeum Bomanorum 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Lbwenfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Potthast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter-books 
of the Holy See ; and in point of fact the first 
authentic document Avhich Jaffe has summaripd, 
or in other words the first Papal bull, in the udder 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the jfamons letter addressed ^ PoP® Clement I. 
(Clemens Bomanus) to the Cliurch 'of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 

ossess of the official correspondence of the Popes 

own to the middle of the 4th centu^. 

1. Early Papal letters. — Beginning, however, 
■with the time of Pope Julius i. (337-352), a much 

area It is used to implore the wind to bring fair weather. The 
bun*roarer is a sacred implement, associated rain, 'mna, 
and lightning, and among the Ki^Tihiutl, according to Boas, 
with (jhosts* (Hough in Bandbook of Amer. TndxarUt j. 

SO BE] 170f.. where further literature is pven>. 
From these American examples it appears that the ouUjiwrer 
is rather a marfeal instrument than a thing associated with toe 
religious idea of a Ix)rd of Thunder, as anion? certain Australian 
trihw. 

* FniMr. QBi iii. 424. Note 1 conUins a list of authorities. 


larger collection of documents becomes araiJablo. 
This fact alone lends a certain probability to 
the comecture based upon the language of the 
Liber Fontificalis (L 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under this pontificate. AYe hear of a body’ of 
ofiicials (schola notarioruin) and of a responsible 
director (primiceritts), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Daniasus seems to speak of 
the construction of a special archivium, later called 
the scrinium (see de Rossi, ‘ La Bibliotheca dello 
Sede Apostolica,’ in Studi di Storia e Diritto. v. 
340). 

The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontifical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find fully devmoped at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
(772-795) onr kno'\yIedge of these forms is some- 
what vame, and in no case founded upon the 
original documents themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or liortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
■\mting8 kno^vn to ns which have any claim to 
be regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimns to the Bishops of Aries (see 
Mansi, Concilia, iv. 359; and H. J. Sclimitz in 
Histor. Jarhh. xii. [1891] 1 IT. ; but cf. Nostiz- 
Rieneck, ZKT xxi. [1897] 6 ff.). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory’ the Great, we can 
argue back to the arrangement of these letters in 
th^Bcgesta, or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from on early period 
it seems that the Papal chancery ■nvos carefully 
organized, for already’ in the time of Gclosius L 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Begesta, and we know’ that the 
primiccrius notariorum, or head of the chance^’, 
■was one of the most important ofBcials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
(consiliarius), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the See he 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority’ 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arch- 
deacon. "VVe have also reason to believe that the 
secundiccrius, or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust. 

As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelLd on the type of an ordinary Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded by 
an intitulatio, or formal naming of the WTitcr, and 
an inscriptio, or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of salnta- 
tion. Tims ; ‘Leo Episcopus, Presby-teris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dilectiasimis liliis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 
‘Glonosissimo et clementissinio Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilins Episcopus.’ Gre^’ory the Great 
seems to have been the first to emmoj’ hahitnally 
the fonnnla ‘ servns servornm Dei ’ in the intitu- 
latio of his letters, but this style was not at once 
adopted by his successors. It seems, however, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papal letters of the 8th cent it is rarely 
omitted. The salutation, Avhich was by no means 
ahvays appended to the inscriptio, takes dili'crcnt 
forms. In the earlier letters ■we find simply 
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‘solntem’; under Julias i. (337-362), ‘in Domino 
salutem,’ and, later on, other amplifications. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘salutem a 
Deo et henedictionem nostram,’ and this perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage ‘salutem et 
apostolicam henedictionem.’ At the close of the 
Papal letter was appended, first, the suhscriptio 
papae, and, secondly, the date. The subscnptio 
papae did not take the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i.c. the -writing of the Pope’s 
o^vn name, but consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. For example, ‘Dens te 
incolumem custodiat, frater carissime,’ or, more 
commonly, ‘Bene vale, frater carissime’; but 
from the 7th cent, onwards the Papal missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any other subscription than the simple ‘Bene 
vale,’ or ‘Bene valete.’ As for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probably never omitted in 
the originals, though it is so often lacking in the 
copies which have been presen’ed to us. Down to 
the end of the 6 th cent, we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
c.g. ‘Data tertio idua Februarias, Arcadio et 
Bautone consulibus ’ ; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, especially -with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrence in our copies of such abbreidations 
as ‘ secundum morem,’ or ‘ de more solito,’ implies 
the same, and in the so-called JLiber Dtamtw a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after St. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo I. (44(M61), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence kno>vn as the cursm, which, after 
falling into abejfance for a long period, re-appears 
at the end of the 11 th cent, (see Duchesne, ‘Note 
sur I’Origine du Cursus,’ in the Bib. de I’JScole des 
Charles, vol. 1. p. 162), and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Ages. Finally, 
the document was probably uTitten on papyrus, 
and had attached to it a cord, -with a leaden seal, 
the bidla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John in. (660-573), of Deusdedit (615-618), 
and others. These biillae are about an inch in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of course, from this feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to be called ‘bulls’; 
but this designation is not used oflicially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of tueir own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as litterae, 
epistola, pagina, scriptum, or, less generally, as 
privilegium, praeecptum, or auctoritas. 

2 . From 772 to 1048 . — ^With the accession of 
Hadrian I. it is convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons : first, because the earliest speci- 
men of an original bull — even then a mere rrag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addressed 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontificate ; 
secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probab^ of the improved political status 
of the Holy See, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may begin to 
trace that broad division of Pjyial documente into 
two categories (see Schmitz-Kallenberg, ‘Papst- 
nrkunden,’ in Meister’s Grundriss, i. 198), whicn is 
practically perpetuated in the popular locution of 
‘bulls and briefs,’ though, perhaps, for these 


earlier periods it is better to retain the termin- 
ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and L4opold Delisle, 
and to speak of ‘privileges’ and ‘letters.’ The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were written on sheets of p^yrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
were dispensed -with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, and as a result the onginals have mmost 
completely disappeared, only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Clement n. [1046-1047]) bemg pre- 
served to ns. Of ‘privileges,’ however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, a 
comparatively large number of ori^als remain, 
theii- preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
papyrus, twenty-three in number, has been given 
by H. ()mont in the Bib. de V^lcole des Charles, 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Sloria 
e Cullura Ecclesiastica, 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal ‘ privileges,’ therefore, to which 
it is usual to give the names of bulls, wo are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
as much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A -wide margin is left at the top ; then follows in 
large -writing the intilulalio and inscriplio, -with 
the formula ‘in perpetnum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller hand, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘ double date.’ This con- 
sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
instrument, for it beg^s with the words ‘ scriptum 
permanns N.N.,’-with the day of the month and 
the indiction, the other concerned with its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
I ‘ Data ’ or ‘ Datum,’ with montn and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘ per manum N.N.’ Between 
these comes the subscr^lio papae, which takes the 
form of the words •kBENE 

VALETE;^ 

generally -written in two lines in uncial letters -with 
a cross preceding and another cross or SS (sub- 
scripsi) following. That this was at first ^vritten 
by the Pope’s onm hand is rendered probable by 
the fact, first, that the hand of the BENE VALETE 
always differs from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates ; and, secondly, that in the 
cases in which we possess more than one original 
bull of the same Pontiff, the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘ pri\’ileges ’ of Pope 
Silvester n. (999-1003) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes ’ or short-hand, for example, 

* Silvester Gerbertus Romanus episcopns subscripsi,’ 
or ‘Gerbertus qui et Silvesto episcppus’ (see 
Ewald in Neues Archiv, ix. 321 flf.). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of _ Clement H. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was usually content -with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already -written there by the 
engrosser. Finally, the bulla, or leaden seal, -was 
atSiched to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being passed through the lower margin of the papy- 
rus, which was folded once or t-wice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed upon these 
strings. Do^vn to the end of the 11th cent, the 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side and the word ‘ papae ’ on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, complicated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details given in the second (or ‘ deliyeiy ’) date 
of the ‘ pri-vileges ’ just described, the chief position 
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in the Papal chancery was taken by an official 
known as the bibliothecarius sanciae apostolicae 
sedis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
the custodian of the archives. By degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerius notariorum. He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly invested 
with the title cancellarius. As an Dlustration of 
the kind of details given in the second dating 
clause, the following specimen taken from a bull 
of Silvester n. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting : 

‘ Data Vlin EL decemb. per manum Jobannis, cpiscopi sancte 
Albanensis ecolesie ot bibliothecarii eancte apostolico sedis. 
anno pontiflcatus domini nostri Silvestrl secundi pape primo, 
Imperante domino nostro tortio Ottone, a Deo coronato, magno 
et pacifico imperatore, anno quarto. In mense et indictiono 
enprascriptis.’ 

Although the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met wth occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importance, "ivill be found noted at the head of 
eadi pontificate in Jaffe-LSwenfeld’s Begesta and 
in hlas Latrie’s Trtsor de Chronologie, 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3. From 1048 to 119S.— After the accession of 
Leo IX. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Pa^al chancery seem to have given place to a 
penod of very rapid development. There was at 
first a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms ohsen’ed, bnt after the lapse of abont a 
century wo find a pretty general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ pri’vileges ’ 
and ‘letters’ still held good, though these great 
groups themselves have now to be divided into 
masses, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the ‘ privileges the era of Leo ix. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
in place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
‘Lombardic’ writing; but there were also other 
changes which may be said to have transformed 
the external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the prwent day. The sub- 
scriptio papae ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words BENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed by three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, Pflugk-Harttung 
in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. v. [1884] 434 ff.). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, probably stood for ‘ subscripsi.’ In place 
of the BENE VALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘ rota ’ drawn in the blank 
space below tho centre of the document, but a 
little to the. left. The ‘rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 6 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘ scs petrus scs panlus ’ and 
the Pope’s name arranged thus : 


SCS ! 

SCS 

PETBVS 

PAVLVS 

pascha' 

LIS 

PP 

II 


Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope’s motto— usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal n., for example, was ‘Verbo 
Domini coeli firmati sunt.’ Before thejSrst word 
a rude cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Pope’s ovm hand. Be- 
tween the * rota ’ thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the righ^ the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar form : 
•Ego Paschalis Catholicae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
subscripsi.’ At a somewhat later time the attesta- 


tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope in 
tlmee columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
We may say that the ‘ rota ’ and B. V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo IX. and 
which with slight variations have lasted doivn to 
the present day, still constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of bulls. 
Of the other changes connected with this period it 
m only needful to notice that the Scriptum danse, 
i.e. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bitlla, which 
was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘privileges’ 
and ‘letters,’ assumed under Pope Paschal n. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since ; that is to say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other — St. Peter to the spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters S. PA. and 
S._PE. On the reverse we find the name of the 
reigning Pope in the nominative, e.g. ‘ Urbanus 
PP. III.’ On both sides of the btdla are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefnlly attended to, and 
was meant to be nsed as a test of authenticity. 
There can be no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21681-21698), without any indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

Tho tendency to reserve the more elaborate 
forms of authentication with ‘rota,’ monogram, 
and simatures, as above explained, for certain 
very smemn ‘ privileges ’ became accentuated even 
during this early period ; and Schmitz-Kallenberg 
already distinguishes from them a class of ‘ simple 
privileges,’ which, while of substantially the same 
nature ns regards their inscription ana contents, 
lack these and some other lormalities. In tho 
case of the ‘letters ’ also, we may note two kinds, 
viz. the litterae cum filo scrico {i.e. in which tho 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litterae cum 
JUo canapts (in which hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of litterae clausae. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Papal ' privileges ’ 
and ‘ letters ’ were sent to tne recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only that their 
fastening, which seems to have been efiected by 
the strings to which the bulla was attached, could 
be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the litterae clausae the parch- 
ment was so folded and the bulla bo attached that 
nothing of the contents could be read without 
destrojing the Mia as an authentication (see 
Diekamp in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 ff.). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the ‘Pisbemian’s ring’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Begesta, ISob. 6225 and 6242), 
but no specimen Ls now in existence. 

4. From 1198 to modern times.— The pontificate 
of Innocent m. (1198-1216) marks an epoch of the 
highest importance in the history of tho Papal 
chancery. Prom this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, but the 
official Begesta, or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are pre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted senes. 
Furthermore, Innocent in., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted .«pecial attention to this 
most important matter {Nouveau Traili de Diplo- 
matique, vL 168 ff.). He bxult new premises for 
the chancerj-, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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sonal influence that a strict tmiformity and an 
adherence to certain recognized rules are henceforth 
ohservahle in all its instruments. With the greatly 
extended authority of the Holy See and its more 
frej^uent intervention in matters other than purely 
religious, the scope of the many Papal pronounce- 
ments seems to bo ■widened. The distinguished 
canonist Alexander in. (1159-1181) by his litterae 
decretales (letters containing decisions of points of 
la'vy submitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of Case Law, which was soon to be published 
to the world by Pope Gregory IX. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St. Raymond de Pennaforte (1234). The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander III., Innocent in., and his two suc- 
cessors, Honorins in. and Gregory K. himself; 
and the tone of the law-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in all subsequent Papal utter- 
ances. Moreover, we now touch upon a period 
when such documents often seem to bo addressed 
to all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob- 
serve the form of letters directed to an individual 
or group of individuals. Prom this date the ‘ great 
privileges’ with their ‘rota’ and B.V. monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals be- 
come less numerous; while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent IV,, we are 
for the first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document, technically and strictly known 
as a ‘bull,’ which is something intermediate be- 
tween the formal ‘privilege’ and the simple 
‘ letter.’ In this, as in a ‘ privilege,’ the first line 
is written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IN PP. {in perpetuum), but with the 
phrase ‘ ad perpetuam rei memoriam,’ or some- 
thing equivalent, e.g. ‘ ad oertitudinem perpetuam 
e_t memoriam futurorum.’ There is often no men- 
tion of the person addressed ; but the document 
concludes with certain rainato^ clauses, ‘Nulli 
ergo,’ etc., and ‘ Si quis,’ etc., directed against all 
who may contravene what is therein laid down, 
ending, ivithout any other subscription, in a 
simple date mentioning the place, the year of the 
Incarnation (but this was a later addition), and 
the year of the pontificate. To this document 
the ordinary leaden hxilla was attached by silken 
cords. It was in this form that many important 
pronouncements were given to the world during 
the 13th and 14th cents., more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface Vlii., e.g. the Auscvlla ^li 
and the Unam sanctum which provoked so much 
resistance from their appeal to the authority of 
‘ the two swords ’ and the consequent claim to far- 
reaching authority in temporal matters. As the , 
initial words themselves or the bull Amculta Jili, \ 
directed to Philip rv, of France, would suffice to j 
show, many of these utterances were stUl letters 
in form and addressed to individuals, but in their 
scope they appealed to Christendom at large. 

In Innocent Ill.’s days some of these guttsi- 
political documents took the form of ‘ pri'vileges.’ 
This was the case wth the bull in which Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
John made England a fief of the Holy See. But 
after the 14th cent, this more elaborate form of 
instrument — ‘ consistorial bulls,’ as they were 
called, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal 
Deacons were given in one of those assemblies 
of Cardinals in cotmcil with the Pope, known 
as ‘ Consistories ’ — became very unusual. It was 
confined, in fact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to bulls of canonization, and 
to a few important constitutions such as the bull 
of Julius II. (18th July 1611), convoking the Fifth 
Lateran Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of 'Lrent by Pius rv. )2Gth Jan. 15&4). By excep-,. 


tion the bull conferring on Henry 'Viii. the titl* of 
* Defender of the Faith ’ was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed Avith a golden bitlla ; but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Deo. 1516, though 
decided upon in the Lateran Council itself, was 
executed m an ordinaiy bull ; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the 14th cent, 
onwards, when the term ‘ bull ’ is used (as, for 
example, the_ ‘ btill of demarcation of Alexander 
■VI.’ determining the respective limits of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish possessions in the Indies ; the 
‘ dispensation bull ’ for the marriage of Henrj' viii. 
with his brother’s widow ; or the bull of nus v, 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the instrument 
so designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness’ sake it ■will be well to recapitulate : 

(1) Tha document becinawith the Pope’s name and ‘servus 
servorum Dei* loUowed by a perpetuity clause or, less com- 
monly in the case of a bull addressed to an individual, by the 
name of the addressee and salutation. Thus in the former cose 
we have : ‘ Leo episcopus, servus sen’Orum Dei, ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam ’ ; or, m the latter : * Leo episcopus, semis 
servorum Del, dilecto filio suo X. salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’ — (2) The dating clause, which comes at the end of 
the whole, takes the following form and order : ‘ Datum Uomae 
apud S. Petrum (or elsewhere) anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
MDCix, quinto Kal. Mail, pontiOcatus nostri anno quinto.’— (3) 
To this was appended, by strings of s'llk or hemp, the Mia 
bearing the beads of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other side 
the name of the reigning Pope. — (4) The document was on. 
grossed upon thick parchment, in an archaic hand, which, after 
the modern Roman style of writing came into use, became 
very artificial and ungraceful, and was known as serittura 
boUatiea. During the 17th cent this writing and its contrac- 
tions became so unfamiliar that it was customary to issue a 
transsumptum, or copy in ordinary handwriting, along with the 
official document. — (5) After the substance of the bull, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
imprecatory clauses: ‘NuUl ergo,’ etc., and ‘Si quis autem, 
etc., though this rule was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the precise form which these clauses ordinarily take : 
'Null! ergo omnino bominum Uceat hanc paginam nostrae con- 
cessionis infringere vel oi ausu temerario contraire. Si quii 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipo- 
tentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli, apostolorum ejus, so 
noverit Incursurum.’ Sometimes these imprecatory clauses 
are further followed by directions as to the execution and pub- 
lication of the bull, or again by clauses of derogation, begin- 
ning: ‘Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus 
apostolicis, privilegiis quoque et indultis,' etc. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
the presence or omission of the imprecatory clauses, 
correspond tvith a distinction in the bulls them- 
selves, which in the 13th and subsequent centuries 
are commonly classified as either titiiU or manda- 
menta. The titxdi were for the most part acts of 

t race {indulacntiae), concessions of pri'vileges, con- 
rmations, decisions of points of doctrine or law, 
etc. On the other hand, the mandamenta r^re- 
seated the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. They were orders of the Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, lettera 
written to communicate some important intelli- 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prescribe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the formula ‘per apostolica scripta mandamus,’ or 
‘precipiendo mandamus’ — a phrase for which the 
words ‘ rogam'us,’ ‘ exhortamur,’ ‘ raonenius ' are 
sometimes substituted. Of these two classes the 
tituli, though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre- 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The ■\vriting 
was elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while the bulla was attached 
with cords of red and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the mandamenta showed both in substance 
and form that they were intended to serve a more 
temporary purpose- The writing was in a more 
flowing hand, less ornate and less carefully 6^®' 
cuted, the imprecatory clauses were generally 
omitted, and the bulla was attached ■with cords of 
hemp. Throughout ive recognize the tendency to 
.simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative natnre, more expedi- 
tions. But though the formalities observed in 
the preparation of a mandamentum of the 14th 
cent, fell far short of what was needed for a 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en- 
dorsements of the various officials of the chancery, 
mostly entered upon the plica, or fold of the 
parchment, show that it must have passed through 
a largo number of different hands— aSfireutaforcs, 
scriptorcs, regUlratores, and finally the department 
of tne bullatores, who affixed the seal (see B.aum- 
garten, Aus Kanzlei und Kammer, Freiburg, 1907). 
No wonder we find that under the pontificate of 
Eugenius IV. (1431) a new form of Papal letter of 
a more summary kind was instituted by the Holy 
See, and that henceforth this was commonly em- 
plnved in all matters requiring despatch. 

This was known as a ‘ brief,’ and it soon almost 
entirely took the place of the earlier mandamentum. 
A brief was a document ^vritten upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden bidla, but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
ring.’ It was written m a fine cursive Roman 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the Pope’s 
name standing ^ itself thus : 

B^aoENius pp. ml. 

Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his rank 
and condition, e.g, ' Dileote fili,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo fili,’ or ‘Venerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc., 
with the salutation ‘ salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’ In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent character we often find, instead of this 
greeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, ‘ ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes 
this form : ‘ Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die ix Novembris mdxcii 
pent. nri. anno primo.’ In contradistinction to 
the dating of bulls, which generally, though nob 
invariably, at any rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent XII., is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25th March, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of the Cardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 
authenticity. 

With regard to the form of instrument chosen, 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of any Papal pro- 
nouncement, The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely built up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, t.c. simple 
letters or mandamenta. The first known Biilla 
in Coena Domini, containing the ‘Reserved Cases* 
of the Holy -See, issued by Urban v. in 1364,_w’as 
a mandamentum. No doubt there was at times 
a very natural wish to impart some extraneous 
solemnity to documents of dogmatic importance. 
For example, the constitution of Benedict Xil., 
beginning ‘Benedictns Deus’ (29tli Jan. 1330) — 
wmch decides a controversy regarding the Beatific 
Vision, and contains the notable formula, ‘ Hac in 
perpetuum valitura constitutiono auctontato npps- 
tolica definimus’ — ^ivos issued^ as a titulus with 
imprecatory clauses. The dispensation for the 
marriage of Henry vm. with his brother’s widow 
was drawn up first in great haste, and secretly 
transmitted to Spain as a brief, while it was after- 
wards more publicly expedited os a Imll ; but the 
brief, its antnenticity once admitted, wns_ of just 
the same force as the bull. So again, Benedict XIV., 
when compiling the first volume of his own ponti- 
fical acts, and sending it officially to the University 
of Bologna as a collection of authoritative rulings 
in the Canon Law, declares that it contains ‘ nostras 
Constitutiones, videlicet Bnllas, et aliqna Brovia, 


Litteras Encyclicas et alia huinsmodl,’ making no 
distinction between the authority nttnohing to 
these different instruments. So, in more modem 
times, the Society of Jesus, suppressed by Clement 
XIV. -with a brief, was restored by Pius VII. in a 
bull; while Leo xm, used a bull to re-establish 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius IX., 
twenty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring,’ which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly always impressed 
upon red wax wthin a loop formed by a trvisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a way 
that the seal seia'ed at the samo time to close and 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it waa 
affixed. The ‘Fisherman’s ring’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate his 
private correspondence, and is probably much 
older. The earliest existing impression is said to 
have been discovered in the treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas ill. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
fishing with a rod and lino ; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modem times some notable modifications 
have taken place in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding the issue of bulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impression of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring’ upon rod 
wax attached to briefs has riven way to a stamp 
in red ink bearing the same device. In the case of 
bulls, the scrittura bollatica engrossed upon groat 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposes been 
discarded— this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo Xlil. in 1878— and the document 
18 now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in most cases to a stamp in red ink that 
can more conveniently be sent by post. It is likely 
also that the complicated formaTitics, which tiU 
quite lately attended the ordinary expedition of 
bulls by the via di cancelleria, will bo much 
simplified in consequence of the recent ro-organiza- 
tion of the Roman Curio. 

Other Apostolic Letters , — As a further conse- 
quence of the delays and complications attending 
tlie issue of bulls, another now kind of instrament 
came into use at the end of the 16th cent, under 
Innocent VIII. It was a species of brief knovvu ns 
nmotuproprio, and it was without any authenti- 
cating seal. As its name imports, it professed to 
bo a document issued by the PontilT of his ovra 
initiative, without any instance being made to 
him by interested parties. ’I’ho documents of this 
class, winch continued to bo very common during 
the 10th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
general features, but there are differences in the 
manner of dating, and, of course, there is no 
mention of the * Inshomian’s ring.’ On the other 
iiand, the words ‘motu proprio’ are always intro- 
duced, and occur not uncommonly os tho initial 
words of tho document. For tho most part these 
motuproprios wore concerned with tho administra- 
tion, ecclesiastical or civil, of the city of Romo and 
thogovemmentof thoPnpal States, and, in contrast 
to tlio more formal bulls and briefs^ wore frequently 
couched in Italian. From tho insistence which 
tlicir form seemed to lay upon tho I’apal initiative, 
they wore rMardod by foreign governments, notably 
by that of France, with disfavour, and treated os 
an encroachment upon the liberties of tho Gallican 
Church. 

In more modem times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 
wisliing to impart instruction to tho clergy and 
laity of tho Church over which they rule, especially 
in maltors which require aomowhntclalKjratc treat- 
ment, have most commonly had recourse to an 
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‘encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to be passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term ‘ encyclical 
letter’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the ISth century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius ix., Leo xin., 
and Pius x. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Pius ix., 
Quanta cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 
purport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism (».e. the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life ; but it is perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ‘ Syllabus ’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along with it. 
Leo XIII., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, e.g. the encyclical Immutabilis 
(2_lst Apr. 1878), on the evils of tlie times ; Arcanum 
divinae sapicntiac (10th Peb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life ; Diutumum illud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority; 
Immortale Dei (1st Nov. 1885], on the Christian 
constitution of States ; Libertas praestantissimum 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Rerum novarum 
(16th Maj( 1891), on the Labour question; and 
Satis cognitum (29th June 1896), on relimoua unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected and 
tr^slated, e.g. ^ J. Wynne in The Great Rncg- 
clical Letters of Leo XIII. (New York, 1903), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). ! 

The present Pope, Pins X., has also sho^vn special ' 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape : e.g. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of Prance, 
Vehementer nos (11th Feb. 1906) ; and the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominici gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ‘ Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes >vith the Apostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius PP. X.’ appears at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogmatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This (question is discussed with some fullness in 
Chonpm, Valeur et ddcisions doctrinales et dis- 
ciplinaires du Saint-Siige (Paris, 1908), 

Another form of Papal utterance w’hich calls for 
notice is the ‘allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontiff to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Pope, who 
chooses this way of making knowm his judgment 
or wishes w’ith regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But, of 
course, this pronouncement is not a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a wider sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, -which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chanceiy, 
are of a general character, and for the most part 
rather loosely used. Por example, almost any kind 
of instrument may be described as a ‘reBcript,’ 


but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to an application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answ'ers in early times often 
began with the words, ‘ Significavit nobis dilectus 
filius,’ and ended with the formula, ‘Deus te 
incolumem servet.’ Another very general word 
is ‘constitution,’ and this may be correctly applied 
to any written act w'hich determines some question 
submitted, or lays down a rule to be followed. 

With reference to the collection of Papal hulls and letters, It 
la to ha noted that all the extant editions of the BuUarium 
Somanumi so far as regards medimval documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory character. The Bullarium Romanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Ijiertiua Cherubini at the lend of the 16th century. Its 
purpose was to print certain Papal constitutions which had 
been issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
and which, though of great importance to students of law, 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im- 
portant for tho compiler’s purpose. The various editions which 
followed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it up to 
date ; but even in the scholarly work of Cocquelines, who edited 
the great Bullarium Nomonum (printed in Eome in 32 volumes, 
between 1730 and 1762), nothing but Uie most meagre gleanings 
are presented of the Papal letters Issued during the first 1600 
years of tho Church’s history. Por these early letters tho reader 
must be referred to Constant, Epistolae Pontificum Romanorum 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele’s continuation (which 
brought the collection down to 653), but, most conveniently, to 
the already mentioned Regesta of Jaile-Lowenfeld with the 
continuation by Potthast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention has, of 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of importance. 
For example, the letters of St. Gregory tho Great have been 
edited with great care in the quarto series of the iIGS, by 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious have been studied by Carl Hampe, 
also in the MOB. Again, under the title of Italia Pontificia, 
a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken by 
P. P. Kehr in calendaring the ‘privileges’ and other Papal 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. Further, we 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent m., from which time 
onward, as stated above, the Papal Regesta are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Regesta of 
Innocent nt. and of Bonorius m., in part, have been pub- 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Honorius m. 
has subsequently been re-cdited. None, however, of these 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the hulls issued 
during any pontificate, and consequently the fact that any 
document is lacking in the official register is no sufficient proof 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticity 
in case of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the lee. During 
recent years a great effort has been made to publish the Regesta 
of the remaining Popes of the ISth and following centuries. 
The chief work has been done by the ficole Franpuse de Borne 
wiUi results which may be thus summarized : 

Regesta completeiy edited. 

Benedict n. (1303-1304), cd. 0. Grondjean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas IV. (12S8-I202), ed. E. Langlois j 2 vols. 

Honorius rv. (12S5-1287), ed. M. Proa ; 1 vol. 

Regesta in progress. 

Gregory ix. (1227-1241), ed. L. Auvray; 3 vols. (two com- 
pleted). 

Innocent rv. (1248-1264), ed. E. Berger j 4 vole, (three com- 
pleted). 

Alexander rv. (1254-1261), cd. Bourel de la Eoncitre and 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complete). 

Urban rv. (1261-1204), ed. J. Guiraud ; 4 vols. (three com- 
pleted). 

Clement rv. (1265-1268), ed. E. Jordan ; 1 vol. (nearly com- 
plete). 

Gregory x. and John x-xr. (1271-1277), ed. J. Guiraud and 
L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas nr. (1277-1280), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin rv. (1281-1285), ed. f ; 1 vol. (begun). _ 

Boniface vni. a294-1303), ed. G. Digard, M. Faucon, A.Thomas ; 

3 vols. (1 VOL complete). 

Besides these, the Ecole Franpaise de Eome has undertaken 
the publication of tho letters of tho Avignon Popes which have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the letters of John xxn. (1816-1334) 
and Benedict xii. (1334-1342). Further, the Ecole Beige deEome 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Clement 
VI. under the editorship of Dom U. Berlitre. 

As regards England in particular, an important undertaking 
has been for some time in progress under the general title of 
A Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. This work, begun by the late W. H. 
Bliss and continued by J. A. Twemlow, has now extended to 
nine voiumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
16th cent., and it provides short summaries in English of all 
documents In the Eoman Regesta which have any reference to 
the Briti^ l^es. 
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Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
BenedicSne edition of the Regtsta of Clement r. (1305-1314), 
and Cardinal Hergcnrother’s incomplete calendar of ^e bulls 
and other documents of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the Regata, large numbers of Papal bulls, etc,, dealing with 
Tarious countries of Europe— the British Isles, Hungao’i Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number, Speciai BuSaria, chiefly 
collections of ‘ privileges,’ to which formerly the name Hare Hag- 
nvm was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Beligious Orders and for some of the Boman Congregations. 

■ Litkkature. — E egarded os a branch of the science of 
• Diplomatics,’ the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence; and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
’privileges,’ under the severest spiritual penalties; and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs ns Alexander m. and Innocent m. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in MabUlon’s 
great work, De Re ZHplomatica (1081-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, Oom Tonstain and Dom Tassln, in their Rouveau 
Train de Diplomatique, in six- volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modem introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
motive (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallcnborg to H. Meister’s Urundriss 
der Oeschiehtswiesemchaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. L pp. 172-230), 
both of which works contidn ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned la the course of the foregoing article, 
special reference should be made to H. BresslauA Handbueh 
der Urkundenlehre, still, unfortunately. Incomplete ; to Pflugle- 
Harttnng’s great collection of facsimiles, Speeimina Seleeta 
Chartarum Ranlijieum Romanorum (3 vols^ Stuttgart, 1687); 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp, 
MUhlbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the MitlheU. des Institute/. Osterreiehs Gesehiehts- 
^tehung, or in the Gottingen Nachriehten (PhU.-hlst. Ciasse). 
The newly founded Arehivfiir Urkundenjorsehung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Practiea 
Canullariae Apottolicae, edited by Schmitz - Knllcnberg 
QIanioh, 1904); the work of Baumgarten, Aus KanzUi und 
Kammtr (fVeiburg, 1907); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Regutae Caneellanae Apostolieae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by French scholars, notably M. Leopold Dellsle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. ' 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufifdcnt to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Elnschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Oesch. der 
Quellen und Lit. d. can. Rechts, i. (1870) ; J. F, von Schulte. 
Geseh. der Quellen u. Lit, des can. Reehis, 8 vols. (1875-80) ; 
A. Tardlf, Histoire des sources du droit eanonique (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch, des Rapstlums «no des ram. 
Katholizismus (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Boman Case Law will bo found In F. W. Mait- 
land’s Roman Canon Law in the Church gf England (ISOSk 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
medlmval Popes as Gregory vn.. Innocent m., and Boniface vm. 
may bo gathered from Hergenriither's Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1870)— a work which grew out 
of the 'Janus’ controversy; or, better, from the various articles 
In the Staatslexikon (Heroer, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the Srd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Hebbebt Thubston. 

BUNYAN. — I. Life. — John Bunyan, the great- 
est of aUegorists, and also the greatest oitponent 
of the Pnntan doctrine in popular form, was bom 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688. His life thus covered the tronbled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. His origin was humble, — ‘low and in- 
considerable,’ he calls it, — his father being a tinher 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. ■ He learned to read and vTito, * according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
1646, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. Ho himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
velvet would not now be disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong sot of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction ’ : ‘It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ (ii/e, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to Ms 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brought to him Ms 
first impressions of practical religion. They were 
very poor,’ — ‘not having' so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’ — but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a han’est. 
One was The Plaine Man's Path-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every man may dearly see, whether he shall 
he saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other' 
was Leavis Bayly’s well-knoavn book. The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian how to walks that 
he may please God. These little books must have 
left a aeep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is avritten entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself miglit almost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
Mb love for dialogue, both m allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there - came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in Ms 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners {1666j. 
This book is the key to all his other writings ; it 
is his experience compressed ; the other books are 
hisexpenenco writ large, for in his case, ns in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summa^ can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiography; 
and this period of his life, ayhon his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can bo suitably described only 
in his own ■words. It was a period of many 
difSoulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices — one game and pleasure after another 
being given up m the hope of finding peace; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations, — ‘ Oh J 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
(Christian’s calling I as when the Lord said to one. 
Follow me ; and to another, Come after mo : and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me'too : ho'w 
gladly would I run after him I ’ It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy — wMch lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven— to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour.f He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in bis 
condition at this time ; ‘This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

• • . . . SouU : Lord, vrhereforfl wouldcst thou be lilt up 
upon a Crosse t Christ : That I might lift thee up with me to 
heaven. S. : Lord, why wonidcft thou have thine arine* najled 
abroad? C. : That 1 might embrace thee more lovinglv, mv 
Bweet Boule. S . : Lord, wherefore was thy ride opened with 
a Spearet C. ; That thou raightest hare a way to come nearer 
roy heart. R . : Lord, wherefore wonldrt thou be buried T C. : 
That thy einnes might never rise up in ludgemeat against 
tbcc. • 

t Cf. the 'Meditation upon Peep of Day 'from A Book for Ropt 
and Girls : 

‘I oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 

Whether ’Us Night, whether 'tis Day or no. 

1 fancy that I Bee a little light ; 

Bat cannot yet dlslinguirh day from night. 

I hope, I doubt, but itcsdy yet 1 be not, 

' I am not at a point, the Sun 1 eee not. 

Thus ’tie with rjch, who Grace but now possest. 

They know not yet, 11 they art carat or blMt.' 
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‘ encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to be passed^ on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
rvith the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or pro^unce. The term ‘ encyclical 
letter’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
rvas not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the 18th century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius ix., Leo Xltt., 
and Pius X. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Pius IX., 
Quanta cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 
purport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism (t.c. the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life ; but it is perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ‘ Syllabus ’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along irith it. 
Leo XIII., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modem questions, e.g. the encyclical Immufabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanum 
divinae sapientiac (10th Feb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life ; Diutumum illud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of chdl authority; 
Immortale Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States ; Libcrtas pracstantissimum 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Serum novarum 
(16th May 1891), on the Labour question; and 
Satis cognitum (29th June 1896), on relirioua unity, 
lilost of these utterances have been collected and 
tr^slated, c.g. by J. Wynne in The Great Ency- 
clical Letters of Leo XJII. (New York, 1903), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). 

The present Pope, Pinsx., has also shoivn special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape; e.g. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehcmenter nos (11th Feb. 1906) ; and the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominici gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ‘Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes •with the Apostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius PP. x.’ appears at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronmmcement, even if it deals 
nith dogmatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This question is discussed with some fullness in I 
Choupin, Valour et dicisions doctrinales ct dis- 
ciplinaircs du Saint-Siige (Paris, 1908). 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the ‘ allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontifi" to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Pope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes -ujith regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But of 
course, this pronouncement is not a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a udder sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chanceiy 
are of a general character, and for the most part 
rather loosely used. For example, almost any kind 
of mstrument may be described as a ‘rencript,’ 


but strictly the term should be limited to 
form of answer to an application addressed to 
Holy See. Such answers in early times • 
began with the words, ‘ Significa'^dt nobis > < .. 
filius,’ and ended with the formula, ‘Dem 
incolumem servet.’ Another very general u 
is ‘ constitution,’ and this may be correctly app 
to any written act which determines some qups' 
submitted, or lays down a rule to be followed. 

•With reference to the coUeetJon of Papal bulls and lette: 
Is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bullet 
Bomanumj so tar as regards medieval documents, are 
very unsatisfactory character. The BuUarium Jiomanum 
originafly nothing but a private compilation, first forma 
one Laertius Cherubini at the fend of the 16th century, 
purpose was to print certain Papal constitutions whidi 
been issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Cano 
and which, though of great importance to students of 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally sui 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letter 
remote ages. It ■was the recent utterances which were 
portant for the compiler’s purpose. The rarions editions w 
followed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it u 
date ; but even m the scholarly work of Cocquclines, who ed 
the great BuZfanumNoinanumfprinted in Rome in S2volui 
between 17S9 and 1762), nothing but the most meagre glean 
are presented of the Papal letters issued during the first 
years of the Church’s history. For these early letters the rei 
must be referred to Coustant, Epistotae Pontifieum Romano, 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele’s continuation (wl 
brought the collection down to 653), but, most convenientl) 
the already mentioned liegesta of Jaffe-Lowenfeld nith 
continuation by Potthast (which covers the whole period f 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention ha 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of importa: 
For example, the letters of St. Gregoiy the Great have I 
edited ■witn great care in the quarto series of the MGB, 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Oba 
magne and Louis the Pious have been studied by Carl Han 
also in the ilGE. Again, under the title of Itcuia Pontifi 
a most thorough piece of avork has been undertaken 
P. F. Kehr in calendaring the ‘privileges’ and other Pi 
documents connected ■with the churches of Italy. Further, 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent m., from which t 
onward, as stated above, the Papal Regesta are presen 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Rigestc 
Innocent m. and of Honorius m., in ;»rt, have been I 
lished in the Palrology ol Ifigne, while that of Honorius 
has subsequently been re-editcd. None, however, of ti 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the bulls iss 
during any pontificate, and consequently 'the fact that 
document is lacking in the official register is no suffldent pi 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registrati 
constituting, ns it did, an additional safeguard of authentai 
in case of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registral 
■was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the fee. Dm 
recent 3 ’cars a great effort has been made to publish the Regi 
! of the remaining Popes of the ISth and folloiving centur 
The chief work has been done by the ficole Flranfaise de Br 
with results which may be thus summarized ; 

Regesta completely editedb 

Benedict xi. (1303-1304), ed. (L Grandjean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas IV, (12SS-1202), ed. E. Langlois ; £ vols. 

Honorius rv. (12S5-12S7), ed. M. Proa ; 1 vol. 

Regesta in progress. 

Gregory ct, (1227-1241), ed. L. AuiTay; S vols. (two « 
pletcd). 

Innocent rv. (1243-1254), ed. E. Berger ; 4 vols. (three c( 
pleted). 

Alexander rv. (1354-1261), ed. Bourel de la Eondire i 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complete). 

Urban rv. (1261-1204), ed. J. Cuiraud ; 4 vols. (three ct 
pleted). 

Clement rv. (1265-1E6S), ed. E. Jordan ; 1 vol. (nearly cc 
pletc). 

Gregory x. and John xxt. (1271-1277), ed. J. Gnirand « 
L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas ni. (1277-1280), cd. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin rv. (1281-1285), ed. f ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Boniface vm. 0294-1303), cd. G. Digaid, if. Faucon, A.Thomi 
S vols. (1 vol. complete). 

Besides these, the Ecole Franpiise de Borne has undertai 
the publication of the letters of the AWgnon Popes which bs 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable p 
gress has been made with the letters of John xxii. (1S16-1& 
and Benedict xii. (1334-1342). Further, the Ecole Beige deEoi 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Oleme 
VI. under the editorship of Dom V. Berh'tre. 

As regards England iu particular, an important underfaki 
has been for some time in progress under the general title 
A Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to On 
Britain and Ireland. This work, begun bj' the late IV. . 
Bliss and continued bj’ J. A. Twcmiow, has now extended 
nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of t 
16th cent., and ft provides short summaries in English of i 
documents in thsEoman Regesta which have any reference 
the British Isles, 
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• Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
Bencdlcfine edition ol the Regesta ol Clement v. (1305-1314), 
and Cardinal Hergenrotber's incomplete calendar of the bulls 
and other documents of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the -Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the Regesta, large numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
■variouB countries ol Europe— the British Isles, Hungry, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special RuUaria, chiefly 
collections of ‘ privileges,’ to which formerly the name Mare Mag- 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Orders and tor some of the Roman Congregations. 

■ Litkiutuee. — R egarded ns a branch of the science of 
'Diplomatics,' the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. , A very large number ol spurious 
documents of this kind hare always been in existence, and the 
detection ol these has exercised the acumen of scbolats from 
quite on early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
‘ privileges,' under the severest spiritual penalties ; and many 
references to the subject will he found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander in. and Innocent in. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon's 
mat work, De Re Diplomatiea (1081-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, Dom Tonstain and Dom Tassln, in their Mouveau 
Train de Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modem introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently he referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matique (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallenberg to H. Meister’s (rrundriss 
der Qeschiehtswissenschajt (Leipzig, 1006, vol. L pp. 172-230), 
both of. which works cont^ ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foregoing article, 

S pecial reference should be made to H. Bresslau's uandbueh 
tr (Trkundenlthre, still, unfortunately, Inconmlete ; to PBuglc- 
Harttung's CTeat collection of facsimiles, Speeimina Seleeta 
Chariarum Pontifieum Romanorum (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1887); 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Dlekamp, 
MUblbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the Mittheil, des Institute/. Osterreiehs Gesehiehts- 
/orsehung, or in the Gottingen Maehriehten (Phil.-hlst. Classe). 
The newly founded Arehivfiir Urkunden/orsehung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work ol this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Praetiea 
Cancellariae Apostalieae, edited by Schmitz - Kallenberg 
(Munich, 1904) ; the work of Baumgaiten, Au$ Eamlei und 
Rammer (Freiburg, 1907); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Rtgulae Cancellanae Apostolieae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
mat importance. ' Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by ^ench scholars, notably M. Leopold Dellsle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. . 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to tbe question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Hlnschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Oesoh. der 
Queflen und lAl. d. can. ifeehts, 1. (1870); J. F. von Schulte, 
Gesch. der Quellen u. Lit, dee can. Reefiis, 8 vols. (1875-80); 
A. Tardlf, Bistoire des sources du droit canonique (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Qiullen zur Gesch, des Papsttums und des rOm. 
Katholizismus (1901). Much. useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
land's Roman Caiwn Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of sucii 
mediiBVal Popes as Gregory vn.. Innocent ni., and Boniface vm. 
may be gathered from Hergenrother’s Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1876)— o work which grew out 
ol the ' Janus' controversy ; or, better, from the various articles 
in the Staatslexihon (Heider, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the Srd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Herbert Thurston. 

BUNYAN. — I; Life. — JohnBunynn, the great- 
est of allegoiists, and also the greatest exponent 
of the Pnntan doctrine in popular form, was bom 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in >1688. His life thus covered the troubled period 
of the (livil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Kestoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. His origin was humble, — ‘low and in- 
considerable,’ he calls it, — his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘ according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but bis 
small stock of education was quickly lost. Ho 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed bj dreams and fears. A^nt 
1645, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. Ho himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point ns undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now be disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction ’ : ‘ It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces ... and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ {Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to bis 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brought to him his 
first impressions of practical relirion. They were 
very poor,' — ‘ not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’ — but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Blaine Man's Bath-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every man may clearly see, whether he shall 
be saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book. The Bractice 
of Bietie, directing a Christian how to walks that 
he mav please God. These little books must have 
left a aeep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is \viitten entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself miglit almost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, noth in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about four years, and 
recorded ivith wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writinra : it 
is his experience compressed ; the other books are 
hisexpenence writ large, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summaiy can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiom-aphy ; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his oivn words. It was a period of many 
diESculties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices — one game and pleasure after another 
being given np in the hope of finding peace ; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations, — ‘ Oh ! 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling I as when the Lord said to one, 
Pollow mo ; and to another. Come after me : and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too j how 
gladly would I run after him I’ It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy — ^w'hich lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven— to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour.'f He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time : ‘ This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

• ' . . . Soule : Lord, wherefore wonldest thou be lift up 
upon a Chrossef Christ : That I might lift thee up with me to 
heaven. S. : Lord, why wouldest thou have thine armes nayled 
abroad J O . : That I might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet sonic. S . : Lord, wherefore was thy eldo opened with 
a Bpearet C . ; That thou mightest have a way to come nearer 
my heart. S. ; Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be burled? C. : 
That thy slnnes might never rise up in Indgcment against 
thee. • .* 

t Cf. the 'Meditation upon PccpotDay'from A Booi/oyRotil 
and Girls : 

• I oft, though it be pero of day, don't know 

Whether 'us Night, whether 'tls Day or no. 

I fancy that I see a little light ; 

But cannotyet distinguish day from night. 

I hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 

I am not at a point, tbe Sun I see not. 

Thus 'tls with snch, who Grace but now posseet, 

They know not yet. If they are cunt or blest.' 
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is always crying out and cutting himself with 
stones.’ But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its morbid extremes, but in a genuine con\dction 
of sin which was the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross. Gradually ho found his way 
to peace, the two chief influences being Luther’s 
commentary upon Galatians, — ‘most fit for a 
wjunded conscience,’ — and the ministry of John 
Giflbrd. This man had formerly been a loose liver 
and an officer in the Royalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a clianged 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist ’ } he helped 
Bunyan the pilgrim towards the wicket gate and 
the shining light, and received him into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1663. From that 
year until 1680 the conwegation met in St. John’s 
Church at Bedford, for the experiment of a 
comprehensive national Church was being tried 
under Cromwell, and Gifibrd had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from Elstow to 
Bedford. In the same year he lost his first mfe, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
lips as a preacher ; ‘ They desired me, and that 
with much earnestness, that I would be willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a word of exhortation unto them.’ His 
message proved immediately acceptable: people 
came by hundreds to hear him ; during the period 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
parish cliurches. But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early ns March 1668 
there had been trouble. The minutes of the 
Bedford church mention a meeting ‘ for counsaile 
what to doe with respect to the indictment gainst 
bro ; Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at jlAton.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im- 
prisonraent. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and places of his incarcerations, 
but once more Dr. Brown’s careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced as it 
has been by the discovery of the actual warraut of 
arrest for his second and shorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1676. The first imprisonment was in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for twelve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
with periods of greater strictness. He made tagged 
laces for his own support ; wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other oooks ; and preached in the 
gaol, and occasionally outside it. The second was 
in the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge : it lasted six 
months, and produced the first part of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. When the first imprisonment drew to a 
close, the prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 2l8t Jan. 1672 : 

•After mach seeking God by prsyer and sober conference 
formerly had, the Congregation did at this meeting with loynt 
consent (eignltyed by solemne lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastoral! 
office or eldership. And he, accepting thereof, gave up blmselt 
to serve Christ and his Church in that charge ; and received of 
the Eiders the right band of fellowship.' 

An orchard was purchased, and a bam that 
stood upon it was converted into a meeting-place, 
which was the home of the congregation until long 
after Bunyan’s death. 

From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided by his growing popularity as a writer, spread 
far and wide. He became Jcnown as 'Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in London, where crowds 
woSd gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the secrets of bis eaccess as 
a preacher may be guessed from his printed. 


sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may differ somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and simple language, 
-—his whole mind being saturated with the English 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin ; ■ I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. ... 1 
went myself in chains to preach to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to be aware of.’ Later he gave 
more emphasis to ‘Jesus Christ in all His offices, 
relations, and benefits,’ and ‘ the mystery of the 
union of Christ’; but still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.’ There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in his preaching, as in 
his enlargement of St Peter’s words, ‘Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved : 

‘Objector: But I was one of them that plotted to take away 
bia life. Hay I be saved by himt Peter: Every one of you. 
Ob). : But I was one of them that bare false witness against 
him. Is there grace for mef Peter: For every one of yon. 
Ob). : But I was one of them that cried out, Oruci fy him, cruelty 
him; and desired that Barabbas the murderer might lire, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you r Peter : 
t am to preach repentance and remission of sins to every one of 
ou, saj-s Peter. . . Oh ! what a blessed Every one of you is 
erel* 

And his message must have been full of a limit- 
less pity and tenderness, the true spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ whose mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 
remarked to Charles li. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach- 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Banyan’s secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion. ‘ Mark Rutherford,’ him- 
self no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as unmatched in its 
simple eloquence : 

•To encourage thee a little farther, eet tothe work, and when 
thou hast run tlo-sel/ down weary, then the I/ird Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin bis race! Hiou perhaps cryest, 0 but I am 
feeble, I am lame, etc. ; well, but Christ hath a bosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou bast run thyself down weary, he will put 
thee in bis bosom. He shall gather the lambs with nis arms, and 
carry them in bis bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. This it the way that fathers take to encourage 
their children, saying : Kun, tweet babe, while thou art weary, 
and then I will take thee up and carry thee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms and carry them in Us bosom ; when 
they are weary, they shall ride.' 

Tbere is more than eloquence in such a passage ; 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of sotils. 

In addition to his wide-spread work as preacher 
and evangelist, Bunyan played a not unimportent 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
church of wliich he was pastor had been founded 
upon a broad basis : 

•Ths principle upon which they thus entered into fellowship 
one with onotiier, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was faith 
in Chriit and hoKneet of life without respect to this or that 
circumstance or opinion In outward and clrcumitantlall things.* 

So runs the old cliurch record, and both Gifford 
and Banyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the basis. Dr. Brown says that, though Gifford is 
often called a Baptist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such ; and though Banyan was himself 
baptized by immersion m the Ouse, he was drawn 
into controversy with some of the strictor Bi^tists 
who found fault with him for his^ principle of open 
communion. The substance of his treatise. Differ- 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamphlets 
and passages, amounts to this — that the point is 
one for the judgment of the individual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on this point, 

‘ Clirist, not baptism, is the way to the sbeepfold. 

. Baptism also may bo abused, and is, when 
more is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
-,G.od.L.>He gives us his own preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman, when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Banters, 
Freewillers, he adds, ‘ Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under that name myself.’ It is a little surprising 
to lind that one who bore the name ‘ Anabaptist’ 
should have two of his children christened after 
his oAvn immersion — one at Elstow in 1664 and one 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Bunyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference 1 

2 . Works. — According to the list riven bv 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan^ friend, 
Charles Doe, Banyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small hulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
cal works. Grace Ahoundinq is referred to aMve. 
Of the others, apart from the three greatest, the 
most noteworthy are : Some Gospel-Truths opened, 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
published in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 
Mysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that were 
to come ; the various books, such as Come^ and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and The Heavenly Footman, which preserve 
for ns the style and substance of Banyan's actual 
preaching; his Catechism, Instructions for the 
Ignorant ; and A Book for Bws and Girls, or 
Country Bhimes for Children, This last is quaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fons et 
origo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has flowed intermittently _ through the 
generations, and has not yet spent itself — witness 
The Child’s Garden of Verses. Probably the 
modem child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
cateriM of B. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent, these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and j’oy as 
B. L, S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 

Bunyan'g poetiy has been sererelr criticized. It may be 
admitted that in verse he seldom loand his liberty, and that bis 
more extended poems are dognrel. Yet In this rei^on Bunyan 
is better worth knowlnz than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his versesarest least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something Is to be said for the poetic quality of the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Boy, and these lines Upon 
the SteaUtno : 

‘ This pretty Bird, Oh I how ebe flies and sings I 
But could she do so If she bad not Wings T 
Her Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace ; 
When I believe and sing, my Doublings cease.’ 

The first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress waa 
published in 1678, thesecond part about seven years 
later. The book was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sola 
in a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was -wisely added to — Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’s wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 c^ies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 
It may be called the first great English noveL 
‘John Bunyan may pass for the father of our 
novelists,’ says Halfam. Into it, -with a pen that 
had found freedom and mosteiy, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation : the man who 
has given -us Mr. Talkative and hir. Fearing went 
about the world "with his eyes and ears open. Into 


it he also put ^ his o-wn experience, so rich in 
sorrows and in joys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
personages. Was Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ful, and waa the Slough of Despond suggestod % 
the miry fields near Bunyan’s birthplace! Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These things are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyau’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in Grace Abounding : ‘ I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying jiidgments as to the value of the second 
part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Its geographical 
interest is, of course, leas than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
path ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 
Mr. Froude’s severe disparsOTment is entirely 
misleading, if only hecause of the extraordinary 
richness of the second part as n book of character. 
Mr, Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bnnyan’s readers when 
he says ; 

* John Bunj-an's parable muat be dear to many, as to ui, from 
the recollection that in youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse It at times when ail studies of a nature merely enter- 
tainlns were prohibited ’ iQuart. Jtev,, Oct. 1830).* 

No other book except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
^auty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite stoiy, and describe a pilgrimage from bad 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form throngh- 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however infrresting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main storj'; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, e.g., on the difference 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim hod not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 
Badman’s ‘ moumfm, sugared letters ’ to his 
creditors ; and the book is full of Banyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life ; ‘ I think I may 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrauce, nil 
the things that I hero discourse of, I mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book has value still as a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Banyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic rastraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a quiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to bis o-wn loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
ITie task in this case was more difficult. Though 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
ana inconsistencies are easily observable, e.g., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a men, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

• Cf. lUc»nI»y In hli Esziv on • John Bonyin ' : ' Hat 
wondertnf book, while It obt&lni admiration from the moet 
taatldious critica, is fared by thoae who art too aimple to 
admire it.' 
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the Persons of the Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there be defects in construction, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on a quality 
kindred to its theme — something of the strength 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Banyan’s soldiering serves him well 
in his battle scenes. His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done: the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, ‘ the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel- 
lously taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of to^vns ■like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals ■ enjoyed 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan hanales 
all tills with exhanshless skill and ingenuity ; e.g., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Bloodmen were taken, they were had 
before the Prince, and 

* he found them to be of three several counties, though they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of BHndman- 
shire, and they were such as did ignorantly what they did. 
Another sort of them came out of Blindzealshire, and they did 
superstitioualy what they did. The third sort of them came out 
of the town of Malice, in the county of En\'y, and they did what 
they did out of spite and impiacabl'eness.' 

In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
less room for character-drawing than in the other, 
yet who can forget that deaf and angry man, old 
Mr. Prejudice, or the darling of Diabolus, Captain 
Anything? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lord, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3. Place and influence. — Bunyan’s influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim's Progress was translated into Welsh in 
1688, into Dutch in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Bunyan’s empire has grown steadily 
with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best known book : perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 different languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition ns that produced by J. M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a different scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Bunyan’s ■wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
of many different types. In addition to the quali- 
ties alluded to incidentally above — his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old ; his strong, 
simple. Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge or life'; his faithful- 
ness to his own deep experience ; his historical 
position as our great exponent of Puritanism at its 
best— the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so •wide and enduring ; j 

(a) Bunyan’s real originnlity.* ; This quality | 

•Hallam, 'that niggard of applauae,’ has this: ‘His success 
In a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegorr, ; 
which seems to have been fripd and unreadable In the few I 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of ail learning and bis low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was neverenchainedby | 
rules. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and raakes^ us 
lee, what he describes ; he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and, in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 
Ictses sight of the unity of his ailegoricaJ fable ’ (iff, Sistory, i 
Iv. S31). ' 


may be claimed for him even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials. Snakespeare can be 
original even when he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler : resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to creation. Much ingenuity, 
however, has been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-stoi^. Guillaume de 
Guileville’s Le PUerinage de r Homme in Lydgate’s 
version ; Bernard’s The Isle of Man, or the Leaal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin ; and otner 
existing allegories or romances have been suggested 
as the source of Bunyan’s inspiration ; or it is 
alleged that he found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Plains Man's Path-way, or in the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Foxe’s Books of Martyrs, which 
says, ‘ I will travel up to the New Jerusalem. . . . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed-thoughts every- 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
book of life. But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to FumivaJJ’s edition of Lydgate’s de Guilemlle, 
and the wise conclusion reached is this : ‘ In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Bunyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessary for the production of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,' 

(b) His practical sagacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Banyan the moralist: the two are one. ‘He 
was securely weighted •with unshifting baUast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcy shows how Bun- 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modem problems of com- 
mercial morality: ‘Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap ? Set not thy hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art tnou a buyer and 
do things grow dear ? Use no cxmning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them do^xvn,’ There is 
no thought more characteristic of Bunyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost,^ than 
this — that sin is hell ; sin is the •worm ; sin is the 
fire ; it xvould be better to be sinless in hell than to 
be a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and genial hnmanity. This shows 
itself in many ways, — not least in nis kindly and 
hearty humour, — his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are so, few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s O'wn position, and when 
Giant Pope is omitted the book can be used with 
profit ana pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield — the 
temptation to think that all others must •walk 
in their footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast betxyeen the ex- 
periences of Christian and _ Faithful^ in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. 

(d) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls him 
‘ a great convert ’ ; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Henofl The Pilarim’s Proaress is, as Coleridge calls 
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it, ‘ Summa Theologiae Evangelicae.’ And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary 
since Banyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this : ‘ He liath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death.’ 

LlTsiuTtinE.— The literature of this subject is now enormous. 
Among the biographies, that by John Brown (London, 1885; 
new ed. 1S02) stands alone In Its completeness, and in its 
wealth of extracts from historical sources such os the minutes 
of Bunyan's church. Among smaller biographies and critical 
studies there mav be mentioned: Macaulay, Ettayt, 'John 
Bunyan ’ (1831) ; J. A. Fronde in the * English Men of lyotters ’ 
series (1887) ; ‘ Mark Rutherford ’ In the * Literary Lives ’ 
series (1005); lives by Southey (1831) and Canon Venables 
(18^); lectures by Dean Howson m 'Companions for the 
Devout Life ’ (1877), and by W. Robertson NlcoU In the ‘Evan- 
gelical SUcce^on ’ series(1884). There is also a Urge literature 


of exposition, devoted mainly to Tht Pilgrim'/ Prognts. In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (181 4), there art 
Kerr Bain's two volumes on The People gf the Pilgrimage (1837) 
— unique In their thoroughness and in the almost too great 
weight of learning they bring to their task. The lecture-sermons 
of A. Whyte (wo volumes on The Pilgrim (1803, 1891], one 
on The Holy IFor [1895], one on Grace Abounding [1903]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, and enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan. A 
series of papers on Pilgrim has recently been contributed 
by I. Kelman to TA* ixporifory Timer (xvi. [1905] ff.). Among 
earlier fugitive pieces. Sir Walter Scott’s reWew of Southey's 
Life in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1630, is interesting, especi- 
ally for its comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser. The best vindication of Bunyan’s originality is that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction to Fumivall’s de 
GuQeville. Bunyan’s Complete Works have been edited by 0. 
Offorand B. Philip, 3 vols., London, 1853 (new ed. 1SC2); and 
there are critical texts with notes and glossaries issued by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the CUmbridgs 
Dndversity Preas, J. M. E. BOSS. 
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